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LORD KINGSALE. 

Report made from the Lord Chancellor, 
that the right of Michael William de 
Courcy Baron of Kingsale to vote at the 
elections of Representative Peers for 
Ireland has been established to the satis- 
faction of the Lord Chancellor ; read, and 
ordered to lie on the Table. 


The Earl of Jersey—Took the Oath. 
INDIAN CURRENCY, 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount CROSS: My Lords, see- 
ing my noble Friend the Lord President 
of the Council and Secretary of State for 


India in his place, I wish to ask him a | 
question relating to a matter which is | 
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any way. It is understood that a Com- 
mittee was formed, of which the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack was 
Chairman, to consider the question of 
the Currency of India ; that that Com- 
mittee has sent in a Report which has 
been considered by Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, and that some Despatch on the sub- 
ject has gone out to the Government of 
India. I wish to ask the noble Earl 
whether the Despatch has been sent ; 
whether an answer has been received 
from the Government of India ; and, if so, 
whether he will be good enough to state 
it to the House ? 

THe LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KimBERLEY) : My Lords, I am much 
obliged to the noble Viscount for asking 
a question on this important matter. A 
communication was made to the Govern- 
ment of India as to the Report of Lord 
Herschell’s Committee, and a reply was 
received on Saturday from them on the 
subject upon which a determination was 


considered of the most vital importance | come to by Her Majesty’s Government 
by all who are connected with India in | and by my Council. I have to-day re- 
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3 Barbed Wire 


ceived from the Viceroy a Despatch 
which I will now read to the House— 

“Council has passed an Act, which takes 
effect at once, to carry out plan recommended 
by Lord Herschell’s Committee. Act provides 
for closing of Indian Mints to free coinage of 
silver, from and after date of passing. Arrange- 
ments will be made to issue rupees from the 
Mints in exchange for gold and sovereigns, at the 
rate of 16d. per rupee, until further notice ; and 
to receive sovereigns and half-sovereigns at the 
public treasuries in payment of Government 
dues at the same rate. It is intended to intro- 
duce a gold standard into India, but gold will 
not be made legal tender at present.” 

I have laid the Report on the Table and 
also the Correspondence with India on 
the subject. 

Viscount CROSS : I hope the noble 
Ear! will endeavour to forward the print- 
ing of the Papers, because there is often, 
in this House, great delay. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I 
have taken every possible step to have 
the Papers printed and the distribution 
made at the earliest possible period. 


DISTURBANCES IN DOMINICA, 
POSTPONEMENT OF QUESTION, 
*Tue Eart or STAMFORD said, he 
had hoped to be able to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether he 
had received any further information as 
to the late fatal disturbances in the Is- 
land of Dominica, coincidently with the 
asking of similar questions in another 
place. Yesterday, however, the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies informed him that he had been 
unexpectedly summoned to Windsor, and 
he therefore begged to postpone the 

question to Friday next. 


BARBED WIRE FENCES BILL.—(No., 283.) 
REPORT, 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 

Lory STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, he was sure the noble Lord in 
charge of the Bill (Lerd Monkswell) 
would not dispute the value of the 
maxim, “ Practice wh:at you preach ” ; 
and would like to know whether he was 
aware that there were from 30 to 50 
yards of barbed wire in one of the ap- 
proaches to Battersea Park under his 
jurisdiction and belonging to the County 
Council? He saw it last Wednesday 
week, and it was a little height above 
the ground, so that persons going out 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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Fences Bill. 4 
that way in a crowd towards the Albert 
Bridge must get their coats torn. Per- 
haps the wire had been put up for the 
purpose of preventing people coming up 
from the river and stealing the large 
stones from Burlington House ; but, at 
all events, the neble Lord ought to come 
to the House with clean hands in moving 
a Bill of this kind. 

Lorpv HALSBURY said, he did not 
know whether the noble Lord intended 
to move an Amendment upon that, or 
possibly he might bring in a Bill of his 
own if he was one of the victims. 


Clause 2. 
*Lorp MONKSWELL moved— 


In page 1, line 17, after (“1878”) insert 

(“the county council”), and after (‘“com- 
mittee ’’) leave out (“of acounty council”) and 
insert (‘* thereof”). 
This Amendment had been thought 
desirable, because there were some 
Councils in Scotland which had not formed 
District Committees. He, therefore, pro- 
posed to say “the County Council or 
District Committee thereof.” That, he 
thought, would do away with the objec- 
tion taken by Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
on the subject. 


Amendment agreed to. 

Verbal Amendments. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 3. 

Lorp HALSBURY said, the Amend- 


ment just moved by the noble Lord 
reminded him of one point which he 
would mention now where a question 
might arise if the County Council were 
themselves the occupiers—notice having 
to be given to the occupiers. However, 
this was not, of course, the final stage of 
the Bill. He had an Amendment to 
substitute “nuisance” in this clause for 
“dangerous to persons or animals law- 
fully using the highway.” The effect of 
the Amendment was to strike out words 
which were inconvenient as regarded 
giving a description of the wire and to 
substitute what was proposed in Standing 
Committee, that was tosay, words which 
were familiar to every lawyer and every 
Magistrate who had constantly to cou- 
strue them, “ nuisance to the highway.” 
It was somewhat technical, but was a 
simple mode of describing what was in- 
tended to be dealt with as a nuisance, 
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He had received representations from 
both sides of the House upon the subject 
since it was last under discussion 
urging that something should be done to 
render more simple the meaning of the 
language used. On one side it was said 
that a great many persons, including 
noble Lords and others who were fond of 
field sports, were very much disposed to 
regard the wire only, and not the nature 
of the wire, in reference to the use of the 
highway—that any wire at all was to 
them an abomination which they wished 
to get rid of. That he could well under- 
stand. The language of the Bill, 
certainly in regard to highways, seemed 
to point to the wire; whereas, if the 
words he suggested were adopted, it 
would not only be a question of the 
erection of the wire, but the situation, 
height, and pesition of the wire in re- 
ference to the highway. All those 
things would be matters for the tribunal 
to consider. By adopting these simple 
words, which were familiar to the Statute, 
the difficulty would be got rid of which 
might arise in construing the words as 
they stood, which seemed rather to point 
to the dangerous character of the wire 
itself than to the combined effect of the 
situation, height, and so on, of the wire in 
reference to the public highway. That 
was the object of the Amendment ; and 
those who had _ written to him 
on the subject, referring to what 
he had stated on the introduction of the 
Bill, had expressed themselves as content 
with words which should apply to the 
nuisance to the highway. No doubt the 
noble Lord’s words would make a nui- 
sance to the highway, but the clause 
would be more easily construed if the 
familiar Common Law definition of what 
was intended to be abated were used 
instead of them. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 2, line 1, to leave out (“dangerous 
to persons or animals lawfully using”) and 
insert (“a nuisance to"’).—(Lurd Halsbury.) 


Lorpv MONKSWELL said, he did 
not feel competent to express an opinion 
in the presence of noble and learned 
Lords as to whether or not the words 
proposed were better than those in the 
Bill; but he would suggest, ought not 
the clause to run “nuisance to persons 
or animals lawfully using the highway.” 


{26 Juve 1893} 
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Lorv HALSBURY said, the wire 
was not a nuisance to the persons passing 
along the highway. That was the object 
of the Amendment, because it compre- 
hended the situation of the wire as well 
as the passing of the person or animal. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERscHELL) said, he was not sure that 
this Amendment would be more readily 
understood than the words in the Bill, 
which entirely indicated what was the 
object in view. Though it was perfectly 
true that in law a nuisance was quite 
understood by lawyers, the first question 
was in regard to the Local Authorities, 
whether it would be always so understood 
by them, they not being lawyers. If 
this were a matter merely to be dealt 
with by the lawyers, he would agree to 
the proposal, but that definition would 
not be better or easier for non-legal 
persons, 


*Lorp THRING asked the noble and 
learned Lord whether “ nuisance ” would 
really be better in connection with high- 
ways? Nuisance to highways was 
generally in the nature of digging gravel, 
or something done to the highway itself, 
rather than in reference to passing along 
the highway. However, if the noble 
and learned Lord was satisfied, he would 
not venture to put his own opinion 
against his. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Lorpv HALSBURY said, his next 
series of Amendments—he mentioned 
them altogether because they, more or 
less, depended upon one another—was as 
to giving an appeal to Quarter Sessions 
in these cases and setting up a special 
procedure. The first was, in line 5, leave 
out from (“to”) to end of line 8, and 
insert (“abate such nuisance ”), 


*Lorp THRING pointed out with 
great deference to the noble and learned 
Lord, that the legal authority directed 
the nuisance to be abated. The Court 
of ‘Summary Jurisdiction did not abate 
the nuisance; what they did was to 
make an Order directing it to be abated. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR aid, 
in this particular place the Amendment 
was merely to get rid of the obstruction— 
to abate the nuisance. 


Amendment agreed to, 
B 








7 Barbed Wire 
Lorp HALSBURY moved— 


In line 12, to leave out from (“is”) to 
(“order”) in line 14, and insert (“a nuisance 
to such highway may ”) ; and in line 14, to leave 
out (“direct”), and to leave out from (“ occupier 
to”) to end of Clause and, insert (‘abate 
such nuisance”). 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
he was not sure that he understood what 
the noble and learned Lord proposed to 
do by leaving out the words “by 
summary order.” He did not quite see 
why those words were to be left out. 


Lorp HALSBURY said, because 
they were provided for by a subsequent 
Amendment. 


*Lorpv THRING objected to the 
Amendment, because it involved the 
whole question. A great deal of trouble 
was taken by the noble Viscount 
opposite (Lora Cross) in passing the Act 
with respect to summery procedure, and 
by that Act rules were laid down, 
wherever a Court of Summary Procedure 
inflicted a fine or made a summary Order, 
how that Order was to be carried out. 
There was found to be some difficulty in 
the matter, because every single Act had 
a different mode of procedure, and he 
would submit that the noble and learned 
Lord was now re-introducing an old 
practice. It was intended that that Act 
should direct the whole procedure in re- 
gard to summary jurisdiction, and it 
would be better to leave the clause in its 
present form, which was perfectly well 
understood, than to introduce an entirely 
new system of procedure. He admitted 
that in this case it was not of great con- 
sequence ; the matter did not involve 
any great Constitutional question, but, 
still, the Amendment would entirely 
reverse the system which that Act was 
intended to bring in of laying down 
general rules of procedure which could 
be understood and acted upon. 

Lorp HALSBURY said, he couid 
claim to have had some interest in that 
matter,as he was Solicitor General at the 
time, and he thought the noble and 
jearned Lord was under a misappre- 
hension. It was intended to cure 
blunder, and to provide in future that 
where an Act did not enact any mode of 
procedure that Act should apply. It was 


intended to do that which, singularly 
enough, only three persons present in 
Grand Committee were aware of, Almost 
everbody there who spoke suggested 
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that there was no mode of enforcing an 
Order of the Justices, except by indict- 
ment, for disobeying the Act of Parlia- 
ment; and this Act was not referred to 
by the noble Lord ; but the language of 
the Act itself showed what was intended. 
It provided for cases where power was 
given by any future Act requiring a 
person to do, or abstain from doing, any- 
thing, but where no mode was prescribed 
of enforcing such Order. The language 
of the Statute showed exactly that it 
was in order to provide against any 
blunder in passing an Act of Parliament. 
Everybody in Grand Committee agreed 
that something must be done. He did 
not think the House would approve of a 
general clause of this kind in reference 
to something concealed in an Act of 
Parliament, to which nobody referred, 
giving power to the Court, where no 
mode was prescribed of enforcing such 
requisitions, to annex to its Order such 
conditions as to the mode of action as 
the Court might think just; and to 
suspend or rescind such Order, and 
generally make such arrangements as_ it 
might deem fit for carrying such Order 
into effect. Where no other power was 
provided those extensive powers were 
to apply. It was intended to cure 
blunders, and to make a general regula- 
tion as to what was to be done in future. 
He appealed to their Lordships whether 
they would approve of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, with no mode of procedure pro- 
vided in it, and saying that the Court 
might, under the Summary Jurisdiction 
Act, make such arrangements for carrying 
the requisition into effect as it might 
think fit, That was a very great 
power, and he asked their Lordships’ 
judgment upon it. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
he presumed what the noble and learned 
Lord wished to provide was, that the 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction might 
order the proprietor to remove the 
nuisance, and that if he did not abate 
the nuisance, that they might do so 
themselves. The only difference would 
be that the Magistrates might abate it. 
The addition to the Summary Jurisdic- 
the nuisance 


tion Act was that, if 
had not been abated, the Magis- 
trates might give further time, or 


make such conditions as they thought 
fit. ‘That seemed to be very desirable, 
because a person might not have been 
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able to do it within the time, and by 
further time being given the necessity 
might be avoided of the Magistrates 
taking part in abating the nuisance. 
Surely that was better than that the 
Magistrates themselves should do it, if it 
was not done at once. This was a matter 
in which the public interest was con- 
cerned, if arrangements could be made 
without the necessity for that extreme 
step by which the nuisance could be 
equally removed. He begged to support 
the Bill as it stood. 

*Lorp THRING said, he had _ not 
spoken on the occasion mentioned by 
Lord Halsbury, as he could not refresh 
his memory with regard to the terms of 
the Act, but he could say with confidence 
that its intention was to prevent diffi- 
culty of this kind; and this would be 
introducing a very bad precedent. Every 
Court of Petty Sessions and their clerks 
knew the Summary Jurisdiction Act by 
heart, and he thought the more they 
could adhere to the existing law and 
practice the better. 

Viscount CROSS said, as the author 
of the Act of 1879, he quite agreed that 
its one object was to cure blunders in any 
Act which might be passed afterwards, 
so that there should be a procedure ready 
to be acted upon. But it went further, 
and applied what was a very fair course of 
procedure. He certainly thought when 
the Act was passed that it contained a 
model set of clauses, and that no one 
would put any other procedure in a future 
Act unless there was good reason for 
considering that a different procedure 
should be applied. 

Lorp HALSBURY said, the previous 
Act not enly gave power to remove a 
nuisance, but to inflict a fine of 20s. a 
day during the time the Order was not 
obeyed. 

Tne LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
the proviso was that if the Order were 
not complied with the Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction might abate the nuisance, 
but the noble and learned Lord was 
putting forward another proposition. 
This was not an alternative that if the 
proprietor failed to abate he was to be 
liable to a fine. 


On Question ? that the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Bill ? 

Their Lordships divided :—Contents 
46 ; Not-Contents 34. 


Amendment disagreed to, 





1876, Amendment Bill. 10 
Lorpv MONKSWELL said, some pro- 


vision would be necessary in this matter, 
as the Courts of Summary Jurisdiction 
in Ireland were not very satisfactory. He 
did not know whether the noble and 
learned Lord would consider this the 
proper time to raise the question. The 
Summary Jurisdiction Act of 1879 did 
not apply to Ireland, and he was told at 
the Irish Office that the provisions for 
enforcing Summary Jurisdiction Orders 
were not very good in that country. It 
was suggested that for Ireland the pro- 
visions of the Public Health Act (Ireland), 
1878, should apply, with the necessary 
modifications, where an Order was made 
by a Court of Summary Jurisdiction in 
like manner as if made under the Act of 
1878. 

Lorpv HALSBURY suggested that 
the noble Lord had better move this on 
Third Reading. There might be a diffi- 
culty in applying the sections to Scot- 
land. 

Lorp MONKSWELL said, noble 
Lords were quite satisfied, he under- 
stood, with the state of the law in Scot- 
land. 

Lorpv HALSBURY thought their 
Lordships had better have notice of the 
proposed provisions. 

*Lorp BALFOUR reminded their 
Lordships that there was only one more 
stage before the Bill left the House, and 
it would be well if the noble Lord would 
consider whether this, and some of the 
Amendments having reference to the 
Common Law, were really applicable to 
Scotland. He had some doubt about it. 

*Tue Eart or BELMORE said, in 
this particular case the County Surveyor 
would be the person to enforce the Act 
in Ireland. Perhaps the noble Lord 
(Monkswell) would look into the matter. 

Lorpv MONKSWELL said, he had 
been in communication with the Irish 
Office on the matter, and they thought 
special provision should be made for 
Treland. 

Bill to be printed as amended. 
179.) 

NULLUM TEMPUS (IRELAND) ACT, 1876, 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 157.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


(No. 








11 Supreme Court of 


Lorp MORRIS, in moving the Second 
Reading, explained that its object was to 
remove doubts which had arisen as to 
whether certain chief or quit rents pay- 
able to the Crown were within the Act 
of 1876, and to provide that the period 
of 60 years should be a bar to all 
claims. 


Moved, “That the Bill be now read 28.” 
—(The Lord Morris.) 


THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HeERscHEtL): My Lords, this subject 
was very fully discussed the other day, 
when I stated I was certainly quite pre- 
pared to give my assent to the Bill. I 
am quite satisfied that whether the Act 
of 1876 did or not cover these cases, it 
was intended to cover them; and if it 
does not cover them, it is, I think, quite 
right that it should be amended. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
BILL [H.L. J. 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL), in moving the Second 
Reading, said: My Lords, 1 need not 
detain you many moments. The main 
object of the Bill is to carry out the 
recommendations made by the Council of 
Judges. There can be no doubt that, 
although appeals have been very much 
discouraged by the Court of Appeal, 
nevertheless the mere fact that a party 
has a power to appeal often puts the 
other side to considerable trouble and 
expense. ‘The Ist clause permits every 
legitimate appeal upon a question of real 
importance, but it prevents the absolute 
right of appeal whether there is any 
ground shown for the appeal or not. 
Clause 2 proposes to amend the practice 
as regards appeals from Quarter Sessions, 
It does not make any substantial altera- 
tion in the law, but puts such appeals on 
a more satisfactory footing. Clause 3 
deals with another matter which has 
been recommended by the Council of 
Judges with regard to the reception in 
certain cases of particular kinds of evi- 
dence, Although these proposals are not 
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in the exact form recommended by the 
Council of Judges, they have been re- 
considered by and have had the approval 
of the whole of that Council. There is 
one other clause—Clause 4—which deals 
with the Rules and Orders relating to 
those who are employed in the different 
Legal Departments. An Order in 
Council has been made with regard to 
Civil servants generally, dealing with 
the mode in which their duties are to be 
performed and also with the conditions 
of retirement. The contention has been 
raised that that Order applies to the 
Legal Departments, and, although I do 
not accept that view, 1 am aware that 
some provision is necessary in reference 
to these Departments. I have received 
many and weighty objections to the 
clause as it is drawn which satisfy me 
that that clause ought not to pass in its 
present form, but I hope to be able to 
remodel it so as to meet those objections. 
If the Bill is read a second time, I will 
put down my Amendment and allow 
ample time for its consideration. Under 
these circumstances, I ask your Lordships 
to read the Bill a second time. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2°,” 
—( The Lord Chancellor.) 


*Lorp COLERIDGE said, the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack had 
correctly described the measure as framed 
mainly upon the recommendations of the 
Judges, in which he heartily agreed. He 
also agreed entirely with what the noble 
and learned Lord had said with regard to 
the clauses. One clause he had said 
required modification, and, in his opinion, 
it required considerable modification. 
He hoped the noble Lord would so 
amend it as to prevent the inter- 
ference of the Treasury with the Execu- 
tive; and, to that extent, he was glad to 
support the Bill. 

Lorp HALSBURY said, undoubtedly, 
as to the greater part of the Bill, it would 
be the duty of anyone occupying the 
noble and learned Lord’s position on 
the Woolsack to give effect to its provi- 
sions if he could. One of the important 
matters dealt with was a scandal which 
had grown of late years to very large 
proportions where persons defeated in 
the Courts below brought up their causes 
in forma pauperis, which had practically 
the effect of fining many innocent people 
enormous sums of money, when there 
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really was no true ground for bringing 
an appeal at all. This Bill would bea 
real boon in removing that great scandal. 
With reference to the 4th clause, after 
what the noble and learned Lord had 
said, he did not think it necessary to 
discuss it, and would only add that he 
took the same view with reference to the 
effect of the Order in Council; but it 
was undoubtedly better that the matter 
should be made quite clear by legislation. 
He hoped, when the Bill came up with 
the Amendments spoken of by the Lord 
Chancellor, that their Lordships would 
agree to it. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House. 


COMVANIES (CERTIFICATE OF INCORPO- 
RATION) BILL [H.L.] 


A Bill to amend the law relating to the 
certificate of incorporation of joint stock com- 
panies—Was presented bythe Lord Chancellor ; 
read 1*; and to be printed, (No. 178.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 6) BILL.—(No. 133.) 


House in Committee (according to 
Order): Amendments made: Standing 
Committee negatived: The Report of 
Amendments to be received To-morrow. 


LAND TAX COMMISSIONERS NAMES 


BILL.—(No. 133.) 


Read 3* (according to Order) : Amend- 
ments made ; Bill passed, and returned to 
the Commons. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Five 
o'clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock, 


LAAA nnn 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 26th June 1893. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


LONDON IMPROVEMENTS BILL 
(by Order). 
CONSIDERATION. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 


*Mr. BRODIE HOARE (Hampstead), 


in moving, as ayn Amendment, in page | 
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30, to leave out Clause 41, said, in 
asking leave to move this Amendment, 
he had to explain that the clause was 
one which was commonly known as the 
Betterment Clause. The question of 
betterment has been brought forward on 
two occasions, but the proposal made had 
been rejected. For the third time the 
proposal was now before the House ; 
and he asked the House to reject it, 
notwithstanding that the Committee 
upstairs bad passed the clause—a 
Committee though useful for looking 
into the circumstances and the results 
likely to be arrived at, was not to be 
regarded as a deciding authority in so 
important a matter. There were nine 
Members of the Committee, and five 
voted for and four against the clause, the 
Chairman of the Committee being 
decidedly against it. He could say, 
without disrespect, that an hon. Member 
opposite, who was deeply interested in 
the question, was disposed to have a 
natural partiality for a proposal of his 
own, but he did not expect any Member 
of the London County Council to vote 
against the clause. He wished, how- 
ever, to direct the attention of the House 
to the narrow majority by which the 
Committee agreed. They had been 
favoured with a Memorandum giving 
the views of the County Council in 
support of the clause. In this Memo- 
randum they were told that the Bill did 
not enter into the general law, but 
related only to particular improvements. 
He was quite willing to accept that posi- 
tion, and to base his argument upon the 
Bill as it stood. He had no intention of 
going into the wider field as to the 
principle of betterment. He simply 
wished to take the Bill as it was before 
him, and he would call witnesses of the 
London County Council to give reasons 
why the House should reject the clause. 
An abstract theory might be very 
plausible ; but when it was found to be 
inconsistent with equity, there must be 
some flaw in the argument. He supposed 
it was incumbent upon him, in dealing 
with the matter, to explain the provisions 
of the Bill. It was a Bill providing for 
four improvements, to which there was 
no objection whatever—at all events, no 
objection was offered before the Com- 
mittee. The first improvement was at 
Tower Bridge, and then there was the 
widening of Vauxhall Bridge, The 
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Tower Bridge Scheme would involve a 
cost of £436,000, and the Vauxhall 
Scheme £484,000. There were two 
smaller schemes, upon which this ques- 
tion did not arise, and upon which he 
need not trouble the House. They only 
came to £8,000 altogether. Upon the two 
larger schemes the betterment question 
urose. The County Council proposed to 
take powers to assess the improvement 
value of the property due to the 
making of the new street, and should 
the property-holder not agree to the 
assessment of the Council, he was to be- 
come entitled to have an arbitration, the 
arbitrator to be appointed by the Local 
Government Board. That seemed 2 fair 
and reasonable proposal; but it was a 
proposal that would not work in prac- 
tice, and, therefore, he was justified on 
that ground in asking the House to 
reject the clause. He would lay it down 
as a proposition, with which, he believed, 
every Member of the House would agree, 
that it was not right for the House to 
inflict hardship on individuals unless 
there was some adequate benefit to be 
conferred on the community ; and it was 
not right, in any circumstances, to do so 
without full and careful consideration. 
The property to be bettered was pro- 

rty within the lines of deviation. 
Within those lines any property not taken 
might be subject to a betterment charge. 
The position of the property-holders was 
that they were to hold their property for 
a period of years—say, seven years, as 
it would take about that time to carry 
out the improvements, subject to a charge 
which was at present unknown, but 
which would be, he supposed, 3 per cent. 
on the estimated capital value 





Several hon. MemBers : One-half. 
*Mr. BRODIE HOARE $s said, he 


should say one-half. Well, there were 
43 small properties at the Tower 
Bridge. The holders would hold during 
those years subject to a_ perfectly 
unknown liability, and they would have 
to secure an arbitrator. That he con- 
sidered a hardship ; it was a burden im- 
posed upon the holder because of an im- 
provement being made which he did not 
want, and because he would have to 
resist according to a process of law which 
was tedious and costly. Whatever the 


result to the holder, the gentlemen of the 
long robe would gain by the Bill were 


Mr. Brodie Hoare 
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it passed in this form. He thought 
the House would see that there was good 
reason why this hardship should not be 
inflicted upon the 43 persons holding in 
that district. He had a large body of 
evidence ; but he would only troubie the 
House with a few elegant extracts. Mr. 
Charles Harrison, Vice Chairman of the 
Council, said before the Committee, in 
reply to the question whether the Coun- 
cil expected to get money out of these 
improvements— 

“Yes; they think it will be an equitable 
principle from which they will get substantial 
relief from those who get substantial improve- 
ments. 

* How much do they expect to get?—I can- 
not tell you, but I think a very substantial 
sum. It is impossible to work it out. 

“ £100,000 ?—I should think not nearly so 
much, 

* £30,000 ?—More than that, I think. 

* £50,000 ?—I daresay.” 

Then Mr. Young, a surveyor to the Lon- 
don County Council, said, they expected 
something approaching £20,000 as a 
capital sum—they would get it as a 
moiety, and upon it they would get 3 per 
cent. ; but he admitted that, in an offi- 
cial report, he had mentioned £10,000. 
Mr. Young afterwards disobeyed what he 
(Mr. Hoare) believed was one of the first 
maxims in a Court of Justice. He ex- 
plained, and attributed his mention of 
£20,000 to confusion of mind, saying 
that he meant to have said £10,000. 
Someone asked to see the official docu- 
ment, where the moiety would be found 
to be £5,000. So that Mr. Harrison had 
in his possession an official document 
from his own surveyor giving only 
£5,000. Mr. Young came back again, 
and produced a written Memorandum, 
with pencil marks, elaborating another 
estimate, in which he made out the moiety 
at £9,000. Which of all these were 
they to accept? Would the proper 
way not be to take the official docu- 
ment, and say £5,000? With that 
they could see that the net result to the 
ratepayers of London was that they were 
to get 3 per cent. on £5,000 after 
fighting 43 law suits seven years hence. 
A portion of the property was occupied 
by vinegar works, and this was not to be 
liable to betterment so long as these 
works were carried on—and there was a 
lease attached to them for 40 years. So 
that fully one-third of the estimated 
amount would not come for that period. 
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He could only say that this was the most 
contemptible way that had ever been 
adopted of getting the House to assent 
to a principle of such importance. Were 
there any Members enthusiastic about 
the rates of London 40 years hence ? 
Very few, he thought. In regard to 
Vauxhall Bridge, he found that Mr. 
Cripps, Parliamentary Agent, did not 
look for any betterment; but Vauxhall 
Bridge had been left in order that the 
Couneil might run through their fad, 
which would have the effect of leaving 
the people there subject to this liability 
for the term of, he supposed, seven years, 
although the County Council admitted that 
they would not be bettered He was not 
desirous of detaining the House, but he 
thought he had shown that there was 
hardship in a proposal of this kind. He 
had proved his case from the evidence of 
the County Council. The London 
County Council gave them an example 
in order to prove their case, and cited, as 
an instance, the raising of the value of 
property from £1,000 to £1,200 by 
reason of certain improvements carried 
out at the public expense. In such a 
ease the owner would become liable for 
an annual payment of £3. Of course, if 
the man bought for £1,000 and sold 
almost immediately for £1,200, the 
difference in value being solely due to 
the formation of a new street, it was 
quite conceivable—but he did not say it 
would be just or politic—that such a 
charge should be imposed on him. But, 
as a fact, he was not the man who would 
he subjected at all to the charge under 
the proposal ef the London County 
Council. He would get his profit of 
£200, and go away and invest it probably 
out of London, while the unfortunate 
purchaser of the property at the enhanced 
price would be the victim, for within 
seven years a betterment charge might be 
assessed upon it. Again, how were 
they going to estimate the exact pro- 
portion of the enhanced value which was 
due to the formation of the new street ? 
Might it not be the case that in the 
course of the seven years new trades 
might spring up in the locality ? Might 
it not also be the case that the increased 
value would be attributable to the 
erection of the Tower Bridge? He 
believed that it was absolutely impossible 
for anyone to estimate the exact amount ; 
and, giving all credit to the London 
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County Council witnesses for sincerity, 
he submitted that on their evidence the 
House was not justified in subjecting 
these 43 unfortunate people affected by 
this particular scheme to the chance of 
having this heavy burden thrust upon 
them at the sweet will of some future 
London County Council, without any 
hope of getting any return whatever or 
of benefiting anybody except the lawyers. 
*Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth), in 
seconding the Amendment, said, his hon. 
Friend had moved the excision of the 
clause because it was inapplicable to the 
proposed improvement, and even ridiculous 
in its nature. It was proved before the 
Committee that while the estimated in- 
crease on which the charge would be put 
amounted to only £5,300, the cost of the 
investigation involved in apportioning 
the charge would amount to much more, 
and it was, therefore, possible to gauge 
what would be the benefit to the general 
community by putting the owners, 
lessees, and oceupiers of the 43 private 
properties to the alternative of either 
submitting to the assessment or of fight- 
ing the question out, with learned coun- 
sel, before an arbitrator. He wished to 
draw the attention of the House to the 
principle of betterment. The meaning 
of it was that a man should be taxed 
in respect of the benefit which his pro- 
perty received. There was some ground 
for that principle. He would not like to 
class himself among the opponents of the 
principle, for he held it was right that 
persons who had property improved in 
value by the expenditure of public money 
should contribute to the cost of the im- 
provement. The great difficulty, how- 
ever, was in finding the quantum, and 
also in finding the machinery by which 
the assessment was to be made. Ie 
submitted that our present system of local 
taxation was one which really adopted 
the principle of betterment. It was a 
system of taxation according to benefit, 
and was the product of experience of three 
or four centuries. This principle was, 
after all, elementary; his excuse for 
stating it was to be found in the fact 
that there was a great deal of darkness 
in regard to it, not only in the Metropolis, 
but in all Municipalities. Our Local 
Taxation had, almost without exception, 
proceeded upon the principle that the 
actual annual value of all property should 
bear the local burdens of the year in propor- 
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tion to that annual value. By the appli- 
cation of that principle every person 
interested in property was reached. 
There had been an idea on the part of 
the Progressive Party in the London 
County Council that owners of property 
under the existing system escaped scot- 
free. But that was an error, and an error 
which very generally prevailed, as had 
been proved before two Committees 
appointed by the House. The Committee 
on Town Holdings reported that,as a matter 
of fact, ground values were taxed, Yet 
the London County Council, in regard to 
this particular London improvement, were 
following up this erroneous idea; they were 
suggesting that this was not a proposal 
to impose a tax for the benefit of the 
general community, but that the idea was, 
to use their own euphonious phrase, the 
interception of increments. This was 
really the first step towards the Henry 
George principle of appropriation of all 
increment to the service of the public. 
By what machinery did the London 
County Couneil propose to enforce this 
tax or charge ? They denied, in their 
Memorandum, that it was either a rate ora 
tax, and to a certain extent that was so. 
It was more than either, being really a per- 
petual charge or annuity upon a man’s 
property which was supposed to have 
been enhanced in value by the improve- 
ment. It would remain in perpetuity 
unless he preferred to redeem it at 334 
years’ purchase. He would take the 
example cited by the London County 
Council itself. A property valued at 
£1,000 was estimated to be bettered to 
the extent of £200. The half of that 
increased value was at once charged by 
way of mortgage on the property in the 
form of an annuity at the rate of 3 per 
cent., or, as might as well be said, at the 
rate of 1} per cent. on the total enhanced 
value. The charge was _ registered, 
What was the effect ? He would admit 
that the property might have been in- 
creased in value to the extent of £200; 
that was equivalent to an_ increased 
annuai rental of £10. £3 rent charge 
on £10 represented 6s, in the £1, in ad- 
dition to the ordinary increased ratal, which 
would be ascertained at the quinquennial 
valuation, Did not the fact that that 
charge would remain in perpetuity, unless 
the owner of the property chose to redeem 
it at 334 years’ purchase, violate the great 
principle to which he had alluded—that 
Mr. Kimber 
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the local burdens should be proportionate 
to the actual value proceeding from 
the property in the particular year in 
which they fell due? Let them realise 
what the position of the owner of the 
property would be. In many parishes 
the ordinary rates amounted to 6s. in 
the £1, so that the owner of the pro- 
perty on this enhanced value would, as 
a matter of fact, be paying double raies ; 
and, in respect of one of such pay- 
ments, there was no provision for an 
abatemeut of the burden in case the 
enhanced value, through diversions of 
trade or migration of population, passed 
away. Indeed, it might happen that 
the value of the property would so far 
disappear that the annual charge put 
upon it under this kind of betterment 
would eventually swamp the owner's 
interest. ‘This proposal was really a red 
herring drawn under the noses of the rate- 
payers, for while pretending to be fair it 
utterly failed to tax everybody in- 
terested in the. property. The annuity 
charge might be deferred by the arbi- 
trator for a number of years. It was 
actually admitted, in the case of a firm 
of vinegar manufacturers, whose pro- 
perty would be affected by this improve- 
ment, that as they had a lease for 40 
years, and as their interest could not be 
increased in annual value for that 
period, the Act as against that property 
would not be enforced until the landlord 
again came in possession of it. Another 
indication that the real object of the 
London County Council was to attack 
by a side wind the ground landlords was 
that it was only by great exertions it was 
found possible in Committee to induce 
them to recognise existing contracts, and 
that was even now not done in the most 
effectual manner, for the clause read thus— 

“ Where the incidence of the annual charge 
as between any persons interested in the pro- 
perty is regulated or affected by any contract or 
covenant, the arbitrators shali have regard to 


; such contract or covenant, and this Act shail 


not be taken to alter or affect such contract or 
covenant, 

What was the arbitrator empowered to 
do # He was empowered very properly 
to have regard to all the circumstances 
of the ease of any particular improve- 
ment, and to consider the several interests 
involved, and to have in mind when such 
interests expired, but he was to deal with 
them as he pleased without appeal ; and 
that, in itself, showed the animus which 
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pervaded the Bili, and which sought to 
over-ride the existing system of taxation. 
The Town Hodings Committee of 1892 
reported that existing contracts must be 
respected. And what, under the present 
Bill, would be the effect if people were 
to be free to contract between them- 
selves ? Obviously all future contracts 
would have regard to, and contract out 
of, this particular law. It was an erro- 
neous notion that ground landlords were 
not taxed at present. They paid in this 
way : that they gave a consideration to 
the lessee for the covenant which he 
entered into, that consideration taking 
the form of a low ground rent in return 
for the lessee paying all the taxation 
which might be assessed upon the pro- 
perty. This Bill was an attempt, not- 
withstanding that covenant, to impose 
taxation on the ground landlord. Under 
the limits of deviation—the limits of 
betterment charge set forth in the Bill— 
property would, for seven years, be under 
the ban of uncertainty, liable at any time 
to have a mortgage charge placed upon it. 
This would amount to condemning the pro- 
perty unheard. Indeed, the improvement 
might not be completed under seven years, 
during which no one would beable to assess 
the enhanced value given to the property 
by the improvement. Then, although 
the enhancement might pass away, the 
betterment charge would remain ix per- 
petuo, irrespective of the annual value. 
More than that, lands now vacant were 
being subjected to this liability, which 
was in direct contravention of the prin- 
ciple laid down by their forefathers in 
their wisdom, that local taxation should 
only be provided for out of the immediate 
rental production of property. Again, 
the Bill only proposed to tax one class of 
capital ; it was following an example set 
in the United States, by which mil- 
lionaires escaped taxation ; and it would 
enable great mercantile incomes in this 
country to avoid contributing to these 
improvements, Again, the Bill consti- 
tuted an attempt to introduce a new 
principle of exception to the general law 
—a principle in itself evil and dangerous. 
It was a proposal for the confiscation 
of increment; a proposal to take 
the increment for the Municipality, 
merely because the capital of the owner 
had not produced the increment. He 
would like to know how they were going 
to distinguish between increment arising 
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from a public improvement and that 
attachable to what was going on in the 
country generally, and what was due to 
a man’s own industry and perseverance ? 
Why should they not, in the same way, 
seize upon the increased value of a daily 
journal? That increment might be 
claimed as the result of the owner's 
talent; but he doubted if that alone 
would be admitted to account for the 
whole of the increased value. It would 
hardly be believed that, while the Bill 
provided for the raising by loan on a 60 
years’ term of all the money needed for 
the improvement, it did not appropriate 
to the improvement the money re- 
ceived by the County Couneil in 
respect of the increment. This was a 
great blot on the Bill. There was no 
provision to oblige the County Couneil 
to write off the cost of an improvement 
as the money came in, or to reduce the 
term of 60 years over which the Sinking 
Fund was spread. He was in conversa- 
tion in the Lobby the other day with a 
distinguished member of the London 
County Council, and he (Mr. Kimber) 
drew attention to this point. The 
member of the Council replied very 
naively and very honestly, “ Well, 
we must have money somehow, and 
I do not care how it comes.” So the 
money obtained in respect of the inere- 
ment would not go to pay the cost of the 
improvement, but would go into the 
pockets of the London County Council 
in such a way that it would escape the 
observation of the ratepayers; though it 
was, virtually, taxation wrung out of them. 
There were some other injustices in the 
Bill. It would hardly be believed that 
the London County Council, before they 
made their assessment, were not bound to 
hear anybody at all, or even to give 
people notice that they were going to be 
specially assessed. People might behind 
their backs have their names put into a 
document called an assessment, which, 
when registered, would have the effect of 
a land charge upon their property. 
When the County Council had by resolu- 
tion adopted this precious assessment, 
then, and then only, were the persons 
affected to have notice. Even then it 
was only to be a mouth’s notice. A man 
might be abroad, or sick, or in a lunatic 
asylum. To give him a month’s notice 
of putting a mortgage upon his property 
in perpetuo was an absurdity amounting 
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almost to an abomination. If a man did 
not get the notice, or was not able within 
a month to consult his surveyor and his 
lawyer, and to give notice of objection to 
the County Council, he would be shut 
out for ever from objecting ; but if he 
received the notice and objected within 
a month, he could go before an arbitrator. 
He would, however, be subject to the 
peril of costs. For the first time in the 
history of our legislation respecting a 
compulsory interference with the rights 
of property the House was asked to put 
aman who wished to defend his rights 
under peril of costs. There was still 
another injustice. The County Council 
of to-day would not be the County 
Council of seven years hence, and it was 
one of the many astonishing things in this 
Bill that the Body who, by their assess- 
ment or award, were to declare that Mr. 
A.B.’s property in the year 1900 was 
worth £200 more than in 1893, would 
consist of men who had probably only 
been elected one year previously. 
He confidently hoped the House would 
reject this clause, not only because it 
would be absurd to apply it to the case to 
which the Bill made it applicable, but 
because it was a deviation from those 
just principles which from centuries of 
experience we had arrived at in this 
country. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Clause 41.—(.Mr. Brodie Hoare.) 


Question proposed, * That Clause 41 
stand part of the Bill.” 


*Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity) said, it would not be necessary 
for him, in supporting this clause, to 
trespass for more than a few minutes 
upon the time of the House, because he 
thought the House would feel that the ad- 
missions nade by the Mover and Seconder 
of the Amendment with regard to the 
principle of the proposal really cut away 
the ground from under their feet. ‘Thehon. 
Members had argued the question with 
all the fairness and all the ecandour that 
might have been expected from them ; 
but, at the same time, he thought they 
had been a little unjust to the wit- 
nesses of the London County Council. 
He (Sir J. Lubbock) had been in con- 
flict with Mr. Charles Harrison on many 
occasions, but he had always been bound 
to acknowledge the transparent sincerity 
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of his objects. As regarded Mr. Young, 
it was admitted that in his estimates he 
had mentioned, first one sum, and then a 
larger amount; but there was no doubt 
the reason was that when he came 
to look into the question, he found that 
the sum would be larger than he at first 
supposed. In fact, he actually said so 
before the Committee. It was quite true 
that this question of betterment had been 
twice before brought to the attention of 
the House; but in neither case had it 
been decided on its merits, the Committee 
having been of the opinion on each 
occasion that the principle of betterment 
was not applicable to the particular im- 
provements to which it was sought to 
apply it. The Select Committee, however, 
had now taken a different view. The 
hon. Member opposite had spoken of the 
poor, unfortunate property owner, and 
the clause seemed to be opposed under 
the impression that in some mysterious 
way it was an attack upon property. 
That was not so. The only question 
was how, when expense was incurred, 
the funds were to be provided ?—not 
whether property should pay, but only 
which property. Under previous Acts 
of Parliament the Metropolitan Board ef 
Works, as the Central Authority of the 
Metropolis, carried out particular im- 
provements, partly at the expense of the 
Metropolis at large, and partly at the 
expense of the parish in which the work 
happened to be situated ; and—although 
in some special cases a similar course 
had been followed by the Council—it 
appeared to the Council that the arrange- 
ment proposed by the present Bill was 
more equitable than the system adopted 
in those cases. The adoption of a 
particular geographical area in those 
cases—such as a parish—to form a basis 
of special taxation for the purpose of an 
improvement led to obvious incon- 
veniences and anomalies, for a contribu- 
tion was required from all property 
within the parish in which the improve- 
ment was situated, irrespective of whe- 
ther it was improved, injured, or not 
affected. In the case of a long, narrow 
parish, such as Lambeth, the ratepayers 
at one end of the parish might be 
specially contributing to an improvement 
at the other end, six miles distant, from 
which they would derive no special 
benefit, while the ratepayers in the other 
parishes immediately adjeining, and de- 
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riving special benefit from the improve- 
ment, would pay no special contribution. 
In the present case it was not proposed 
that any special contribution should be 
required from any parochial area—except 
in the case of one small and purely 
parochial improvement to which the pro- 
visions of Clause 41 did not apply—but 
that property within a defined area in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the im- 
provement, specially and incidentally in- 
creased in value by the public expendi- 
ture, instead of taking the whole, 
should give up as a contribution part 
of the value of such _ increase. 
Some confusion had been imported into 
this matter by the suggestion that if 
persons who were specially benefited 
were to contribute, persons who are 
specially injured ought to be compensated, 
or, in other words, that worsement as 
well as betterment should be recognised. 
This suggestion—though —specious— 
would not stand examination, Under 
the system which had hitherto prevailed, 
if it happened that a particular property 
received any special injury from an im- 
provement, the unfortunate ratepayer 
was required to contribute, along with 
the other ratepayers, the full share of 
expenditure which, in making the im- 
provement, specially benefited others, 
while it specially injured himself. It 
was one of the effects of the present 
scheme to lessen this unfairness. If the 
principle were generally applied in the 
future, a share of the cost of improve- 
ments would be provided out of the 
special enhancement in value which such 
improvements created in property ; and 
the actual amount to be coutributed by 
any of those ratepayers who might 
happen to be injured by the work would 
be, pro tanto, reduced. Then the House 
was told that if an improvement benefited 
& property it would pay more rates ; and, 
consequeutly, the Council would profit to 
that extent. That was a complete 
fallacy. If 2 man improved his property 
himself, say to the extent of £1,000, he 
would pay more rates ; if it was improved 
to the same extent by the money of the 
Council, his additional payment would be 
the same. ‘Therefore, the contention of 
those who opposed the clause was that it 
made no difference, and that the increase 
of payment should be the same, whether 
& property was improved at the expense 
of the owner or at the expense of the 
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ratepayers. He submitted to the House 
that if a property had been benefited at 
the expense of the ratepayers, the rate- 
payers should derive some advantage 
from the effect of their own expenditure. 
It was said that the Council had sub- 
mitted no exact estimate of the amount 
they expected to receive. Nor was it 
necessary. If the principle was right it 
was equally applicable whether the 
amount was £5,000, or £50,000, or 
£500,000. What the House had to 
decide was the principle. This would 
surely not be denied. If it had been a 
question of detail, he was sure that the 
decision of the Committee would not 
have been questioned. ‘That being so, 
he hoped the House would not be led 
away into irrelevant points. ‘The prin- 
ciple had been carefully considered by 
the Committee upstairs. It made no 
difference to the County Council how the 
point was decided, because they would in 
any case collect the same amount. The 
only question was how the amount should 
be collected. He submitted, on behalf 
of the County Council, that the plan in 
the Bill was right in itself and just to 
the ratepayers generally. On behalf of 
the ratepayers, therefore, he hoped the 
House would support the County Council 
and their own Committee, and pass a 
clause which had been drawn in accord- 
ance with the principles of equity and 
justice. 

Mr. STUART (Shoreditch, Hoxton) 
said, he thought the attention of the 
House ought to be drawn to the remark- 
able character of the course that was 
being pursued by the minority of the 
Select Committee in debating over again 
the details of the Bill. It was, at least, 
unusual— and it was certainly incon- 
venient—for the minority of a Committee 
to bring forward in the UHouse of 
Commons the contentions which they had 
failed to establish in Committee. He 
did not think it was worth the House’s 
while to devote attention to the amount 
of money involved. in this particular 
clause. ‘The amount was quite irrespective 
of the principle. The sum involved was 
of much less importance in the present 
ase than it could be in almost any case, 
beeause no one was to be affected by any 
particular charge who had not been 
adjudged by the arbitrator to have in- 
curred a corresponding benefit. The 
charge would be in proportion to the 
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amoiliit Of benefit conferred. The hon. 
Member for Wandsworth (Mr. Kimber) 
had admitted the principle of betterment, 
as the minority of the Committee had 
done, by voting in favour of the Report, 
which was thrown out, such Report 
having conceded the principle of better- 
ment. The principle of betterment, for 
which the London County Council con- 
tended, had been admitted over and over 
again. It existed in the latest Housing 
of the Poor Acts, because it was provided 
in those Acts that where obstructive build- 
ings were removed, and neighbouring pro- 
perty was benefited by such removal, a 
specific charge made by an arbitrator should 
be put upon the owner or other person 
interested in the building to pay for the 
cost of removal. It was no argument 
against this clause that it was not a 
general clause, because most of the 
legislation affecting Private Bills had 
been built up through specific cases being 
dealt with in specific Bills. Most of the 
principles of the Lands Clauses Act were 
built up in that way. The principle of 
betterment was admitted, not only in the 
Minority Report of the Committee on 
this Bill, but in the unsuccessful Report 
brought forward in 1890 by the Presideut 
of the Loeal Government Board (Mr. H. 
Fowler). In the Report the following 
passage occurs :— 

“That the Committee are of opinion that 
where it is clearly shown that property adjacent 
to or in the neighbourhood of a public improve- 
ment carried on at the public expense is sub- 
stantially and permanently increased in value 
by such improvement, it is just that the pro- 
portionate contribution of the cost of such im- 
provement should be equitably levied on the 
property so improved.” 

The difficulty that attached to the 
Betterment Clause of 1892 lay princi- 
pally in the proposal to establish a fixed 
sum, which was to be divided amongst 
the persons whose property was bettered. 
It was pointed out that it would be ex- 
tremely important to show what would 
be the limit of the betterment area, 
because additional charges were thrown 
upon those who were included by every 
omission from the number, Tuat difficulty 
did not exist in the present case, because if 
the area were not sufficiently extensive, 
whilst the town would not profit suffi- 
ciently, no individual would suffer by the 
fact that other property was left out of 
it. It had been said that there would be 
an uncertainty for seven years as to 
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whether the mortgaged charge would 
hang over the owners of property in the 
district. That was not, however, a fair 
way of putting it. The fair way of 
putting it was this—that there would be 
an uncertainty as to how much particular 
properties would be increased in value 
without any expenditure on the part of 
the owners ; and whilst that uncertainty 
existed there would exist a corresponding 
uncertainty as to the proportion of the 
value that would have to be paid to the 
community. For many years, in London 
and elsewhere, it had been the endeavour 
of the House of Commons to make those 
who were specially benefited by public 
improvements bear part of the cost, and 
also to intercept the special benefit de- 
rived from individuals from the improve- 
ment, and to hand it over to the com- 
munity. The rough-and-ready method 
of making the parish in which the im- 
provement took place pay a special 
rate had no particular recommendation, 
He had previously referred to the much 
more specific method under the Housing 
of the Working Classes Act, 1890, and 
he now came to another point wherein 
the State had for many years endeavoured 
to intercept this increment. By this 
methed with which he was dealing a 
town, when it had reason to believe that 
property would be improved, could 
schedule it, purchase it, and sell it again. 
The object of that was that the town 
should become the inheritor of the par- 
ticular benefit arising to the property 
from the improvement. But it was 
pointed out by the Committee that that 
plan had entirely failed from a financial 
point of view in securing the end at 
which it was aimed. It had resulted in 
the predecessors of the London County 
Council, when carrying out a great im- 
provement scheme, purchasing a great 
deal more property than was absolutely 
necessary, and actually losing money by 
so doing. The transaction was destroyed 
in # pecuniary sense by the immense ex- 
penses attached and the immense com- 
pensation required. It was proved to 
the Committee that the heavy loss in- 
curred in attempting to carry out this 
recoupment scheme had arisen largely 
from the necessity of having to purchase 
trade interests which the improvement 
aunihilated and abolished. For that 
system the London County Couneil now 
wished to substitute the betterment 
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system, aud they had in this case an 
opportunity of applying the principle, 
which did not possess in it any remark- 
able feature. The principle could be 
easily applied ; it could be tried alongside 
the recoupment system; the Bill would 
enable a fair judgment to be formed upon 
its working, and upon the result of that 
experiment the Municipality of London 
would in the future have to decide 
whether or not to apply the principle to 
more extended cases. He denied that 
this proposal in any way touched the 
general law, other than to afford an 
opportunity in this particular instance of 
initiating one of these movements con- 
stantly made in Private Bills. He hoped 
the Government would consider the people 
of London in this matter, because many 
great improvements were at the present 
time being carried out at the expense of 
the occupying ratepayers. They had 
been labouring many years to realise in 
London a_ portion of the London 
programme, which contained as one of 
its principal features that taxation 
for the imprevement of London should 
be borne by the property interests which 
directly benefited by it. This Bill was a 
small beginning, and he claimed from the 
Government support for a measure most 
urgently needed in Londen, and most 
urgently supported, not only by the Pro- 
gressive majority of the London County 
Council, but also by not a few of the 
Moderate Members who sat opposite to 
them both in the Council and in the 
House of Commons. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.) said that, as Chairman of the 
Hybrid Committee which dealt with this 
Bill, he felt it incumbent upon him to 
say a few words, because, although the 
matter in itself was small, the principle 
involved was a very large and far-reach- 
ing one. He had always been in favour 
of supporting the decisions of Committees 
upstairs, and especially those of Com- 
mittees on Private Bills. They all knew 
why the consideration of such Bills was 
taken out of the House. But the Com- 
mittee on this Bill was a rather peculiar 
one. It was not like the Select Com- 
mittee ordinarily appointed to deal with 
Private Bills. His experience was that 
such Committees heard the evidence and 
listened to the addresses of counsel before 
the opinions of individual Members could 





be ascertained. But this Committee ne 
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avowedly formed ou Party lines; Mem- 
bers of it—as could be seen from the 
printed papers—did not disguise their 
opinions; they acted as advocates of 
their respective principles ; and the result, 
as fur as they were concerned, was a 
foregone conclusion from the very be- 
ginning to the end, when it was seen 
that, omitting the Chairman, the majority 
was five to three. He felt it his duty to 
point out what a very unsatisfactory 
tribunal this Committee proved to be, 
Members of Committees on Private Bills 
were bound to attend the sittings, and if 
they absented themselves were reported 
to the House; but in the ease of this 
Hybrid Committee Members were not 
so obliged, and one hon. Member was 
only present one day and a half, and 
did not hear the address of a single 
counsel. The Division Lists showed, 
too, that only a fraction of the Com- 
mittee voted on several occasions. There- 
fore, he submitted that a Committee so 
constituted was not entitled to the same 
respect for its decisions as an ordinary 
Select Committee on Private Bills. It 
was said that this was only a sinall 
matter, So it was; but, as the Bill 
was originally read a second time, it 
included a very much larger im- 
provement scheme, for making, at a 
cost of something like  £3,000,000 
sterling, a great central street north of 
the Strand. The London County Council, 
for reasons best known to itself, saw fit to 
withdraw that scheme, which also involved 
the adoption of the betterment principle, 
and to limit its fighting to the compara- 
tively small and unimportant improve- 
ment now dealt with by the Bill. This 
was a proposal to make a street about a 
mile long from the southern end of 
Tower Bridge to the Old Kent Road, 
and passing through a large and populeus 
parish, the industries of which were 
somewhat decayed, It might be hoped 
that these interests would be revived by 
being brought on to the flanks of a great 
arterial communication, and one witness 
for the London County Council expressed 
an opinion that all the industries of 
Bermondsey would benefit by being 
placed on a main thoroughfare. But 
surely that only increased the difficulty 
of judging where the betterment principle 
could properly be applied. One hon. 
Member had stated that this Bill differed 
from its predecessors, inasmuch as it did 
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the principle should be applied, but 
clearly laid down the limits of deviation, 
and confined those limits practically to 
the properties abutting on the proposed 
street. The hon. Member for Hampstead, 
in moving the omission of the clause, said 
that he had expressed a decided opinion 
on the matter. He did not do so, how- 
ever, until the evidence had been received 
and counsel had addressed the Committee. 
He certainly had a very decided opinion, 
and it was that the principle would be 
most unfairly applied in this case. The 
Committee of 1890 on the Strand Im- 
provement Scheme—a Committee pre- 
sided over by the President of the Local 
Government Board—reported in that 
case that the principle could not be 
properly applied. The hon. Member 
who had just spoken said that Committee 
came to the conclusion that that was not 
a proper case for the charge to be 
imposed. But the Committee set forth 
very much what he stated in his draft 
Report to the Hybrid Committee, that it 
was alleged a great improvement wouid 
be conferred on a very large area; but 
the Committee thought that only one 
side of the Strand wouid be improved, 
and that the adoption of the betterment 
principle was neither expedient nor 
justified on the evidence produced, 
Objection had been made to the principle 
of laying half the cost of the improve- 
ment on the parish. But that principle 
was precise and accurate compared with 
the betterment principle. Here they 
hal 2 proposal to render property on 
each side of the new street liable to 
assessment, while persons living two or 
three doors up a side street immediately 





adjoining the new arterial road would 
not be liable to the charge. How could 


they say that a house 10 yards away 
from the vew street would not be bene- 
fited by the improvement ? This was 
a point on which it seemed impossible 
that the betterment principle could be 
fairly applied, except in the well-known 
way of the house being rated according 
to the quinquennial valuation. By the 
principle adopted in this Bill there was 
an arbitrary prophecy that a certain pro- 
perty would be benefited, while no allow- 
ance was made for any possible sub- 
sequent depreciation. It seemed alto- 


gether inequitable that a property should 
be charged increased assessment on account 
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of a problematical or perhaps temporary 
enhancement of value, while another 
property, which might be lessened in 
value by the proposed improvement, was 
to have no compensation. Evidence, in- 
deed, was given in this particular case to 
the effect that properties in the present 
road would be lessened in value if the 
traffic was taken into the new street. 
On what ground of justice was a man to 
have his property peremptorily taxed on 
an estimated increase of value if his 
neighbour a few yards away was to be 
deprived of his custom through the 
diversion of traffic, and to have no com- 
pensation for his loss? Now, there was 
no way in which the principle of en- 
hanced value or lessened value could be 
determined otherwise than by the old- 
established method of periodical assess- 
ment, by which rates were laid on 
according to the value of the house. 
The hon. Member for Shoreditch stated 
that the Lands Clauses Act provisions were 
built up by separate decisions, and on 
that ground the House might now come 
to a decision which would constitute a 
most important precedent, and enable 
other Bills of the same kind to be passed 
with greater ease. But the reference 
was, he thought, an unfortunate one, for 
under those clauses no man’s property 
could be taken without his being afforded 
an opportunity of defending and main- 
taining his rights. But in the case of 
this Bill one of the parties to the bar- 
gain was to make an assessment, and 
that assessment was to be final unless 
the owner of the property assessed 
chose to go to law. The hon. Member 
for Shoreditch spoke of going before an 
arbitrator as a very light matter. But 
was it so simple a matter for a man 
owning property of the class mainly 
affected by this improvement? Take 
the case of a man owning a house rented 
at £20 or £30. An assessment of £3 on 
the betterment principle was placed on 
the property. Would it not be a serious 
thing for the owner to have to instruct 
counsel and go before an arbitrator 
simply to upset the assessment? Yet 
he would have to do that, or submit to 
the extra charge in silence. Reference 
was made earlier in the Debate to the 
Committee of 1887, which dealt 
in & very comprehensive manner 
with this principle. It was one 
of the strongest Lords’ Committees 
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that could have been appointed. It was 
presided over by the Duke of Richmond, 
and included among its Members Lord 
Salisbury, Lord Ripon, Lord Cowper, 
Lord Stanhope, Lord Eversley, and other 
well-known Peers. It examined into this 
principle—that was to say, whether the 
benefit to be derived by individuals should 
be recouped by special rate—and it re- 
ported that the principle of rating exclu- 
sively according to the benefit received 
was difficult of application, and was fre- 
quently found to work unsatisfactorily in 
practice. _ He relied upon the very 
exhaustive Report of that Committee, and 
he submitted that the evidence in this 
case was totally insufficient to make out 
any case for the particular proposa! 
brought before that Committee. The 
scheme seemed to him to be full of in- 
justice, and most unlikely to result in any 
recoupment at all in comparison with the 
injustice that would be done to indi- 
viduals. He hoped the House would 
consider the enormous hardship this 
would inflict on the owners of small pro- 
perties by compelling them either to sub- 
mit to an arbitrary assessment, or expose 
themselves to an expensive kind of liti- 
gation. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. 
H. Fow.er, Wolverhampton, E.): I 
quite agree with the right hon. Gentle- 
man who last spoke in deprecating the 
appointment of Members to Committees 
of this House upon, I will not say Party, 
but interested, lines, and I also very much 
deprecate the view that Members of the 
Committee should be fairly chargeable 
with being advocates on one side or the 
other. The rule the House has laid down 
with reference to Private Bill Committees 
is that Members appointed thereon shall 
make a declaration that neither they 
nor their constituents are interested in 
questions coming before the Committee, 
aud I think that is a very salutary pro- 
vision. As far as these London Bills are 
concerned, I should be wanting in my 
duty if I did not express the opinion that 
Metropolitan Members, either on one side 
or the other, ought not to be put upon 
Committees in which they are called upon 
to consider questions prom ted by the 
Metropolitan Authorities, and in reference 
to which strong feeling exists on both 
sides. Now, I do not propose to ask the 
House to deal with questions of detail ; 
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indeed, nothing could be more ludicrous 
than the spectacle of an hon. Member 
reading disjointed passages of a wit- 
ness’s evidence without reference to his 
cross-examination or re-examination, or 
explanation, and then asking the House 
to express a judicial opinion on a question 
which had occupied the attention of a 
competent Committee presided over by a 
competent Chairman for many days. The 
House cannot decide such questions of de- 
tail, and I think I am justified in quoting 
the statement made by Sir Robert 
Peel many years ago with regard to Rail- 
way Committees—that it was the duty of 
the House to support the decisions of these 
Committees although they might not 
concur in them. If the House is dis- 
satisfied with the decision of the Com- 
mittee on this Bill in matters of detail, 
those difficulties can be dealt with in 
another place. Now, the House has 
been challenged to pronounce an opinion 
on the principle of betterment, and 
it is upon that I ask the House to 
support the maintenance of the Better- 
ment Clause in the Bill. I am prepared 
to abide by certain carefully considered 
words which I submitted to the Com- 
mittee to which reference has been made 
by the right hon, Gentleman opposite— 
“Where it is clearly shown that property 
adjacent to or in the neighbourhood of a public 
improvement, carried out at the public expense, 
is substantially and permanently increased in 
value by such improvement, it is just that the 
proportionate contribution towards such cost 
should be equitably levied on the property so 
improved,” 
That I believe to be a fair statement of 
the betterment principle, and I submit 
that there is nothing unjust in it. Hon. 
Members have suggested that the con- 
tribution is already made in the form of 
increased rating. But let us take a 
concrete iliustration. A man owns some 
houses in a eul-de-sac. By public 
money and at the public expense that 
cul-de-sac is converted into a_ broad, 
wide, and much-frequented thoroughfare, 
and the property in it doubled in value 
at enormous cost to the general ratepayer. 
Is there anything unjust in asking the 
owner of the property to pay a legitimate 
share of the expense of the improvement 
that has doubled the value of his houses ? 
The share proposed in the Bill is but one- 
half of the enhanced value given to his 
property, and it is not demanded in a 
lump sum, but is taken in the form of a 
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charge at 3 per cent. until the owner 
chooses to redeem. The right hon. 
Gentleman who last spoke alluded to the 
Lands Clauses Act, and seemed to forget 
that under that Act there is a provision 
that where land is injuriously affected, 
but not taken, compensation should be 
paid to the owner. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON : The power 
of giving compensation is closely guarded, 
and is granted only in special cases. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I think it 
should be closely guarded, and I do not 
object to any fair and reasonable restric- 
tions in this case. The hon. Member 
who moved the rejection complained of 
what he called the slang parlance of 
betterment, and the hon. Member who 
seconded the rejection complained of the 
introduction of an entirely novel prin- 
ciple, and of a deviation from all the 
established rules relating to dealing with 
property. But “betterment ” is not slang 
parlance. It is a very good phrase in 
the English language. In the Act of 
Parliament which was passed after 
London was burned down, to provide for 
the rebuilding of the City, I find on the 
margin the phrase “houses that should 
be bettered in value.” Indeed, there can 
be found no better illustration of the 
principle than in this Act which was 
passed 250 years ago in the time of 
Charles II., for there is in it a provision 
that any house which received from the 
rebuilding of the City any advantage in 
the value of rents by reason of “ free air, 
free intercourse for trade, and other con- 
venience ” should have a charge levied 
on it by the Corporation towards the ex- 
penses of rebuilding the City. Pepys, 
in his Diary, tells an anecdote of having 
met some man in the City who told him 
about a project for building a street from 
the Guildhall to Cheapside. It was said 
that a man was in possession of a piece 
of land lying in the middle of the in- 
tended street, and that after it was cut 
through sufficient land would be left on 
each side to enable him to build houses 
on each side of King Street. He wanted 
£700 from the Corporation for the land 
taken, and to be excused from “ meliora- 
tion” on the remainder which he kept ; 
but the Corporation declined the terms, 
and eventually the man accepted an 
agreement by which he received nothing 
in consequence of the improvement in his 
property. This principle has also been 
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adopted in America. It is part of the 
law of the State of New York. 

*Mr. KIMBER: That anecdote from 
Pepys was told at the Committee on be- 
half of the County Council, and they 
were asked to set worsement against 
betterment, but declined. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : I do not see 
the relevancy of the hon. Gentleman’s 
remark. The hon. Gentleman said this 
is a new principle. I say it is an old 
principle. It is a principle centuries 
old that property which has been im- 
proved by the expenditure of public 
money should pay something. I ask the 
House to accept that principle. It has 
been said that this is a small matter ; 
that it invelves the expenditure of only 
£5,000 ; but that, I think, strengthens 
the application of the principle in this 
case. The hon. Member for Shoreditch 
said that betterment and ground values 
contain the same principle : but I do not 
agree with him. I consider that the 
question of betterment does not in any 
way touch the question of ground rents, 
I think they are totally separate and dis- 
tinct questions. The principle of better- 
ment stands by itself. If improvements 
be carried out at the public expense, and 
private property thereby be enormously 
increased in value, that private property 
ought to be required to contribute to- 
wards defraying the cost of the improve- 


ment. I, therefore, beg to support the 
clause. 
*Mr. BIRRELL (Fife, W.) said, 


he heard with astonishment the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North- 
East Mauchester refer to his con- 
duct as a Member of the Committee 
in having voted, though his attend- 
ance at the meetings of the Committee 
was not regular. Before he voted he 
stated to the Committee the reasons 
for his absence from the meetings, and 
mentioned that he had made himself ac- 
quainted with everything that had taken 
place before the Committee. He stated 
also to the Committee that in voting he 
felt certain his conduct would be referred 
to in the House of Commons, where- 
upon the right hon. Gentleman said with 
some heat—* You may rely upon it it will 
not be referred to by me,” and yet the 
right hon. Gentleman had thought fit to 
refer to the matter. He wished to in- 
form the House that he was not an 
original Member of this Committee at 
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all. He was not added to the Committee 
till it had had two of its most important 
sittings, when the whole case for the 
County Council was opened, and when 
its principal witness, Mr. Charles 
Harrison, was examined, cross-examined, 
and re-examined. He accordingly found 
himself at a disadvantage ; but having 
been supplied with a full verbatim 
account of everything that had taken 
place before the Commiitee—of every 
word uttered by counsel, witness, and the 
Members of the Committee, he read it as 
carefully as if he had beer paid for read- 
ing it, and, consequently, made himself 
honestly acquainted with the proceed- 
ings of the Committee. On subsequent 
occasions he attended the Committee 
for the greater part of two days, and 
heard every witness except Sir John 
Whittaker Ellis; but he read that gen- 
tleman’s evidence, and, having often seen 
him in the witness-box, he was perfectly 
acquainted with his demeanour, and he 
did not think there was any harm in say- 
ing that there was nothing whatever to 
be learnt from the demeanour in the 
witness-box of Sir John Whittaker 
Ellis. The Committee were satisfied 
with his explanation, and the general im- 
pression was that he was as_ well 
qualified to vote as if he had sat out the 
meetings of the Committee eating penny 
buns or writing letters during the progress 
of the proceedings. At all events, he 
gave a perfectly honest vote, and he 
thought he was as well qualified to do so 
as the Chairman himself. 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, 
Rotherhithe) said, the whole of London 
would be benefited by the Bill, but the 
benefit that Rotherhithe would get from 
it would be very small ; and he thought 
it would be very unfair and very unjust, 
whether they did it by betterment or by 
worsement, that Rotherhithe should 
have to pay for the benefit of London at 
large. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square) : That this question is im- 
portant is acknowledged by both sides of 
the House, and by no one more than by 
the hon. Member for Shoreditch. The 
fact is that into this Private Bill a prin- 
ciple of the very highest importance has 
been introduced ; and I venture to say 
that if it had been introduced as a Reso- 
lution on a Tuesday or a Friday 
night, as to whether the principle of 
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betterment should be applied to the 
Metropolis, it would not be considered 
too much to spend half a night consider- 
ing a matter which, both to ratepayers 
and County Council, is of the greatest 
moment. Therefore, I say that no 
apology is needed for the time we have 
devoted to this question. The right hon, 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board has acknowledged 
that, so far as this particular case is con- 
cerned, there are reasons, partly due to 
the constitution of the Committee, which 
do not place us in a thoroughly satis- 
factory position. I will not allude to 
the non-attendance of the hon. Member 
opposite, except to warn the House not 
to be carried away by the example of the 
hon. Member. The hon. Gentleman 
considers that if one is at all acquainted 
with the demeanour of a witness, it is 
just as well to save the time of attendance 
at the Committee when you can inform 
yourself by the printed evidence. 

*Mr. BIRRELL: I beg the right hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon. I did not say that. 
I said I regretted I was unable to be 
present, and I did the best to inform 
myself of the facts of the case. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : The hon. Gentle- 
man said more than that. I do not mean 
to attack him, but the principle is very im- 
portant. The hon. Gentleman said that 
though he was not present at the meeting 
of the Committee he was as well qualified 
to pass an opinion as hon. Gentlemen who 
had attended the Committee from day to 
day. I venture to make what I trust 
will be accepted as a good-humoured 
protest against the idea that to read the 
proceedings of a Committee is sufficient 
if an hon. Gentleman cannot attend its 
meetings. As regards the principle of 
betterment, I frankly say, speaking for 
myself, that I accept in general terms 
the principle as laid down by the 
right hon. Gentleman in the words which 
he read out. But there was one very 
important word in it—the word “ per- 
manent "—that the improvement is to 
be considerable, and is to be permanent. 
To decide whether an improvement will 
be permanent is one of the great difficul- 
ties which surround this subject. Nothing 
has lett a greater impression on my mind 
as against the application of the prin- 
ciple than the utter absence in all cases— 
and certainly in this—of aremedy in the 
future against any injustice that has been 
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inflicted on the owner of property by 
the decision of the arbitrator. The 
right hon. Gentleman gave an instance 
of property that might be improved by 
the removal of a cul-de-sac. But sup- 
pose a heavy charge was put upon the 
houses in that particular locality—a 
mortgage, as it has been described by my 
hon. Friend behind me—and suppose 
that in 10 years a new street which had 
not been thought of at the time was 
opened close to this particular street, 
down would go the value of the houses 
upon which—not owing to any act of 
the owners, but owing toa public act 
—a mortgage had been placed for al! 
time. Will the right hon. Gentleman 
say that what is a permanent improve- 
ment to-day may not be the reverse 20 
years hence? I draw from that the 
moral that in this scheme there shall 
be, at all events, some machinery for 
remedying any mistake that may be 
made. If «a permanent charge is im- 
posed on houses which afterwards turns 
out to be unjust, some machinery should 
be devised for remedying the injustice. 
My right hon. Friend the Member for 
the University of London said that these 
improvements should be paid for in part 
by the owner of property, because he 
was relieved of the cost of making the 
improvements himself. Perfectly true, 
if they are improvements from which he 
himself will derive distinct and _per- 
manent benefit. But what isa benefit 
to the owner of a house in one street 
may not be an improvement to other 
houses in the same street, and after 
some years it may turn out to be no im- 
provement at all. The whole question 
is surrounded by difficulties in its ap- 
plication ; but the principle itself has a 
great deal of foree. When the Second 
Reading was debated the Leader of the 
Opposition said that when the Bill came 
again before the House it would be 
necessary to examine very carefully 
whether the principle was so applied as 
to relieve apparent injustice. The result 
of the discussion has been not to remove 
the doubts from my mind. Further than 
that, I think it is most inexpedient to try 
so big a principle on so small a scale. 
I think that is a legitimate reason for 
rejecting this clause. If the principle is 
to be applied, let it be applied not on 
this limited scale, which may blind us to 
the many defects which are inherent in 
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Pier. 
the matter, but on a scale which will 
enable the House to judge of the merits 
of the principle. The principle, as I 
have said, is just ; but the House should 
see that there is proper machinery, and 
that proper precautions are taken to 
insure that the application of the prin- 
ciple shall not involve a greater in- 
justice than its absence. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 216; 
Noes 118.—(Division List, No. 170.) 

Bill to be read the third time. 


QUESTIONS. 





BALLACHULISH PIER. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if he is aware that a fence has 
been erected at Ballachulish Pier for the 
purposes of excluding the coaches of all 
but one coach owner; whether the 
terms upon which the erection of the 
pier upon the foreshore was granted 
justifies a proceeding which reduces the 
general accommodation of the publie ; if 
he will order the removal of the fence in 
question ; and whether a charge of 3d. 
upon every passenger landing on the 
Ballachulish Pier is legal ? 

Tne PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : 1 am now in possession of 
sufficient information to enable me to 
answer the hon. Member's question. The 
pier at Ballachulish was built about 30 
years ago by the then owner of the 
estate for the service of the estate, 
without statutory powers or the know- 
ledge of either the Board of Trade or the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests, 
who then had the management of the 
foreshores, and upon no terms or con- 
ditions. This unauthorised pier is no 
obstruction to navigation; and at this 
distance of time it would be useless to 
raise the question of the ownership of 
the tidal land upon which it was con- 
structed. There is no authority for the 
charge made for landing, except the will 
of the owner of the pier. The fence 
which has been erected by the present 
owner is between the public road and 
the pier, and is on his ewn ground, 
which is now, and always has been, 
above high-water mark. I cannot iuter- 
fere with it or order its removal. 
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OBSOLETE SHIPS. 
Mr. A. WILLIAMS (Glamorgaa, S.): 
At the request of the hon. Member for 
Cardiff (Sir E. Reed), I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty for what 
reason obsolete ships of Her Majesty's 
Navy have been sold to foreign firms ; 
whether they have been sold under 
guarantees that they will be broken up 
by the purchasers ; how many such ships 
have been sold during the past 12 months 
to foreign purchasers; what are the 
amounts for which they have been 
respectively sold, and how much do these 
amounts exceed the prices offered at 
home ; and what steps have been taken 
with respect to the brass, copper, and 
other valuable metal forming parts of 
such ships, and how it is proposed to 
insure the full return of these, or their 
full market value ? 

*Tue SECRETARY to tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suurtwe- 
worTH, Lancashire, Clitheroe) : (1.) 
Obsolete ships are sold to the highest 
bidder, whether British or foreign. (2.) 
No guarantee is required that they shall 
be broken up; but that is usually their 
fate, as they are unsuitable for further 
use, except for special purposes, such as 
eoal hulks. (3.) During the past 12 
mouths only one ship has been sold direct 
to a foreign purchaser—namely, the old 
Victoria. (4.) She realised £9,804—a 
price greatly in excess of the highest 
offered by any British firm. (5.) All the 
brass, copper, and other metal coutained 
in the ships are the property of the 
purchasers. For many years it has not 
been obligatory to return the metal. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): What 
steps are taken to obtain tenders in such 
cases ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Advertisements are issued, and firms who 
are known to have any desire to tender 
for ships to be broken up are com- 
municated with in writing. These firms 
now number about 100. 


CUSTOMS BOATMEN. 

Mr. A. WILLIAMS: On behalf of 
the hon. Member for Cardiff, I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury what is 
the present position of Customs boatmen 
in respect of an increase of their weekly 
or annual increment of pay, to put them 
on the same footing as the outdoor officers 
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who enter the Service at the same initial 
salary, and in respect of payment for 
Sunday labour and an increase of their 
maximum pay ; and whether the recom- 
mendations of the Board of Customs 
respecting the boatmen, made about 
August last, have yet been carried out ; 
if not, when they will be ? I will also ask 
when the compensation due to certain 
Customs boatmen, consequent upon the 
abolition of classification, is to be fixed ; 
what will be its amount ; and when will 
it be paid ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
I may say that the subject of my hon. 
Friend’s two questions is one of great 
complexity ; but the Treasury is examin- 
ing the various points most carefully, and 
I hope will be able before long to 
announce a decision. With regard to 
the second question, however, I should 
observe that the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer abolished classification at the 
boatmen’s own request; and they are, 
therefore, hardly entitled to ask for com- 
pensation for what has resulted from a 
compliance with their own wishes, 


HEALTH (LONDON) ACT 

1891, 

Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board whether, with a view to 
showing the probable working and effect 
of Sub-section 6 of Clause 2 of the 
London (Equalisation of Rates) Bill, he 
can state what have been the expenses 
incurred under “The Public Health 
(London) Act, 1891,” by the several 
Sanitary Authorities of London ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tur LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow.er, Wolverhampton, E.): Any 
such statement as is suggested in the 
question would fail to show the probable 
effect and working of Sub-section 6 of 
the London (Equalisation of Rates) 
Bill, as the receipts with which that 
sub-section deals are to be applied in de- 
fraying not merely the expenses incurred 
by Sanitary Authorities under the Public 
Health (London) Act, 1891, but also 
their expenses in respect of public light- 
ing and streets. The first financial year 
which has elapsed since the Act came 
into foree expired on March 25 last, and 
the Returns for that year have not yet 
been received, Details as to the greater 
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part of the expenses of these au- 
thorities in respect of the main pur- 
poses of the Act, and also in respect 
of public lighting and streets, are con- 
tained in the Local Taxation Returns. 





THE FORTHCOMING NAVAL 
MANCUVRES. 

Str C. CAMERON (Glasgow, Col- 
lege): On behalf of the hon. Member 
for Sunderland (Mr. Gourley), I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiraity the 
number and designs of vessels intended 
to be engaged in the forthcoming Naval 
Maneeuvres ; whether the operations are 
to be on the old stereotyped lines of 
Bantry Bay, or such as would be in- 
volved in attacking hostile fleets and 
coasts in the Channel and North Sea, 
and that of defending the United King- 
dom and food supplies; whether the 
Mediterranean Squadron are to be 
manceuvred with a similar object and at 
the same time in the Mediterranean, or 
in such strategical positions as would be 
involved in actual war with a European 
Power ; and whether any and what ex- 
periments are to be made in coaling the 
fleets away from their base ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
There will be about 50 ships and 20 
torpedo boats employed. The operations 
will not be on old stereotyped lines, as 
suggested in the question, but are in- 
tended to aid in solving strategical 
questions which it is undesirable to 
divulge. The Mediterranean Squadron 
is exercised in manceuvres suitable to 
the Station without any relation to those 
carried out at home. The coaling ar- 
rangements are made in accordance with 
the requirements of squadrons detached 
from their ordinary bases. 


THE DISTURBANCES IN DOMINICA. 

Sm T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies if the Govern- 
ment has come to a final determination 
not to grant a special inquiry, by Com- 
mission or otherwise, into the shooting of 
people at La Plaina, Dominica; and, if 
the Government have determined not to 
allow an inquiry into the occurrence, if 
they will lay all the Correspondence 
relating to it upon the Table of the House ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 


STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
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Administration. 


The Government do not consider it neces- 
sary to order an inquiry into the special 
occurrences connected with the late riot 
in Dominica. They are satisfied that, 
on that unfortunate occasion, the Govern- 
ment acted with patience, forbearance, 
and firmness; but they think that the 
state of things in the Island is unsatis- 
factory, and calls for impartial investiga- 
tion; and the Secretary of State has, 
therefore, determined to send out Sir 
Robert Hamilton, late Governor of Tas- 
mania, as a Commissioner to examine into 
and report upon the condition of affairs, 
the complaints of the people, the griev- 
ances under which they may labour, and 
the measures which should be taken to 
remove any evils which may be found to 
exist, and to thus improve the state of 
the Colony. The Legislative Assembly 
will be asked to provide for the expenses 
of the inquiry. Correspondence will be 
laid on the Table. 


ALLEGED PROSELYTISM IN THE 
WESTERN PACIFIC, 

Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether his attention 
has been called to certain charges of 
attempted proselytism alleged against 
Sir J. B. Thurston, Governor of Fiji, and 
Her Majesty’s High Commissioner for 
the Western Pacific, by The Catholic 
Times of New Zealand ; whether he has 
any information to the effect that the 
official organ of the Government of Fiji 
has been used for the circulation of 
matter of an exceedingly objectionable 
character to the Catholics of that Colony; 
and whether he will take prompt steps 
with a view to ascertaining whether Sir 
J. B. Thurston has been using his official 
position for proselytising purposes ? 

Mr. S$. BUXTON: My attention 
has been drawn to the article referred to, 
as well as to the original article in Na 
Mata. 1 am not aware how far this 
paper is in any sense an official organ of 
the Fiji Government ; but I am making 
inquiries of the Governor on the subject. 
If the paper is, directly or indirectly, a 
Government organ, the insertion of an 
article such as the one referred to was 
highly improper. 


WEST INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 
Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
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for the Colonies whether complaints of 
the maladministration, not only of the 
Leeward Islands, but of the West Indies 
generally, have been increasing greatly 
in frequency and gravity for several 
years past; whether these complaints 
have implicated the administration of 
justice in Demerara in the case of Mr. 
De Souza, and British Honduras in the 
case of the late S. Malony Dillett ; and 
whether he will lay upon the Table the 
Correspondence relating to these cases ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: (1.) With the 
exception of the complaints of the mal- 
administration of justice in Trinidad, which 
were the subject of an inquiry by a Com- 
mission in 1892, the answer to this question 
is inthe negative. (2.) Complaints were 
made of the administration of justice in 
Demerara by the late Mr. De Souza, and 
in British Honduras by the late Mr. 
Dillett. In the latter case, which 
occurred in 1884, Mr. Dillett succeeded 
in an appeal to the Privy Council. In 
the former case, which occurred in 1888, 
Mr. De Souza obtained leave to appeal, 
but his death prevented the appeal. (3.) 
Considering the time that has elapsed 
since the occurrence of these cases, the 
Secretary of State does not think it de- 
sirable to lay the Correspondence reiating 
to them. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether he is 
aware of a Despatch from Sir Andrew 
Clarke, Governor of the Straits Settle- 
ments in 1874, on a Special Mission to 
, the Court of Siam at Bangkok, of which 
the effect was that France, together with 
England, assented to the independence of 
Siam, together with Sovereignty over 
its tributaries; and whether he _ will 
communicate the Despatch or any part of 
it to the House ? 

Mr. 8. BUXTON: The Despatch in 
question was received in April, 1875. 
Reference has been made to it, and it 
does not confirm the accuracy of the 
statement made in the concluding words 
of the question. The Despatch can be 
seen by the hon. Member if he will call 
at the Colonial Office; but it is not 
worth while to print it for Parliament. 


BENGAL GAOLS. 
Mr. S. SMITH (Flintshire) : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment will take measures to diminish the 
large number of punishments in the gaols 
of Bengal, seeing that the latest issued 
Returns of such punishments show that 
in 1891, out of a prison population of 
17,122, more than half, or 10,873, were 
punished with handcuffs; still more than 
half,‘ or 11,321, with fetters; and 1,661 
with extra penal labour; such punish- 
ments being also greatly in excess of the 
punishments of prisoners in the previous 
year ? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE vor INDIA (Mr. G. Russet, 
North Beds): My hon. Friend’s ques- 
tion appears to refer to the year 1892, 
as the figures quoted do not occur in 
the Returns for 1891. As regards the 
year 1892, the number 17,122 is the 
average daily number of prisoners, 
whereas the other numbers quoted are 
those of the various punishments inflicted 
throughout the whole year. These two 
sets of figures have, therefore, no relation 
to each other. Proportionately to the 
number of prisoners, there was no 
material increase in the number of punish- 
ments for 1892. The question as to 
punishment by handcuffing is now under 
the consideration of the Government of 
India with a view to the modification of 
the existing law. 


Mr. S. SMITH: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India 
whether he can give an explanation of 
the fact that, according to official! Indian 
statistics, the death rate in the Bengal 
gaols in 1892 was at the extraordinary 
rate of 43 per 1,000 prisoners, as con- 
trasted even with the previously high 
rate of 30 per 1,000 in 1891, and also as 
contrasted with an average rate of 23 
per 1,000 amongst the free population of 
Bengal ? 


Mr.G.RUSSELL: The year 1892 was 
an unhealthy one in Bengal, the general 
death rate rising to 31°92, as against the 
average of 23 quoted by my hon. Friend. 
The proportionate increase was, there- 
fore, much the same among the free 
population as it was in the prisons. In 
comparing the gaol mortality with the 
general mortality, it must be remembered 
that the gaol statistics are absolutely 
correct, while the death registration 
among the general population is still far 
from perfect. 
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THE DISMISSAL FROM DEPTFORD 
DOCKYARD. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): I 
beg to ask the Civil Lord of the Ad- 
miralty whether he has made further 
inquiry into the case of the men alleged 
to have been dismissed from the Deptford 
Dockyard for signing a Petition to the 
Admiralty ; and, if so, whether he will 
state the result of his inquiries ? 


Tue CIVIL LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Rosertson, Dundee) : 
I have already stated, as the result of 
inquiry, that the men referred to were 
not employed by the Admiralty, and had 
not been interfered with by that Depart- 
ment. Further inquiries have been 
made, and I have before me the state- 
ments of the foreman of works and the 
assistant civil engineer, the only Ad- 
miralty officials who are in charge of the 
works at Deptford. The statements 
are too long to read; but the foreman 
says— 

*T had taken no steps whatever to get rid of 
these men. I should have taken them on the 
works as usuai the next morning if they had 
not been sent away.” 

The assistant civil engineer, who has 
been specially accused of ordering the 
discharge, says— 

“T made no inspection of the men, nor «lid I 

speak to any of them on the subject. The first 
{ heard of any men being taken off the works 
was through my foreman on Monday, the &th 
May. The discharge was not brought about in 
any way at the instigation of the Works De- 
partment.” 
This is confirmed by the foreman, who 
says he reported the discharge to the 
engineer on Monday the 8th, and that 
the engineer had not been in the Yard 
at all during the four preceding days. 
Since I received these statements, the 
contractor (Mr. Holloway) has written 
to the newspapers a letter, in which he 
says— 

* Being contractor for the works and supply- 
ing my own workmen, I was perfectly within 
my rights to retain them in my employ or dis- 
charge them if circumstances or necessity arose 
for my doing so.” 


I hope the House will be of opinion that 
this evidence entirely exonerates the Ad- 
miralty officials concerned. In justice to 
the men who have thus been maligned, 
I think it right to say that any person 
might have discovered on slight inquiry 
that the allegations were uutrue, It is 
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the known practice of the Admiralty to 
receive Petitions freely from its work- 
men ; and this year we have received 251 
such Petitions; and my right hon. Friend 
and myself have personally heard quite 
as many deputations in support of them. 
Although this Petition came from men 
who were not in our employment, par- 
ticular attention has been given to it ; 
and care will be taken that it shall not 
be prejudiced by mis-statements for which, 
so far as we know, the Petitioners them- 
selves are not responsible. 


THE CATHOLIC CHAPLAIN AT MALTA, 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY : I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether he can state why it is that the 
13 Protestant chaplains to the Medi- 
terranean Squadron, each of whom has 
only to attend an average of 540 men, 
are paid £273 a year each, while the 
Catholic chaplain, who has to attend 750 
men and also the Malta Prison in addi- 


tion, is only paid £80 a year; whether . 


any provision exists for the ministrations 
of a Catholic chaplain while the ships 
are cruising either as regards Divine 
Service or the attendance on the sick or 
dying ; and whether there is any reason 
why at least one Catholic chaplain 
should not be permanently attached to 
the Squadron ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : Church of 
England chaplains serving in Her 
Majesty’s ships form part of the regular 
Establishment of the Navy; and they, 
as in the case of all other branches of the 
Service, have to serve whenever and 
wherever required, The Roman Catholic 
chaplain appointed to minister to the 
needs of the seamen and marines of the 
ships when at Malta is a resident in the 
Island, and does not belong to the Service, 
nor does he accompany the Fleet to sea 
—he is, therefore, not paid at the same 
rate as the chaplains who form part of 
the regular complement of the ships. At 
Malta and Gibraltar arrangements for 
the requirements of the Roman Catholie 
men of the Fleet exist; in other ports 
where there is a Roman Catholic church 
the men are landed on Sundays for Mass. 
No ether special provision has been 
made, except that the Commander-in- 
Chief in the Mediterranean has instrue- 
tions that when the Squadron is likely to 
be any length of time away from a port 
where the services of au English-speaking 
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priest can be obtained, one is to be em- 


The Sunday Opening 


barked. The bearing of chaplains of 
other religions than the Church of Eng- 
land has never been in foree in Her 
Majesty’s ships. The conditions of the 
Service, together with the great difficulty 
that is experienced in finding accommo- 
dation in Her Majesty's ships, makes 
the permanent appointment of Roman 
Catholic chaplains undesirable and in- 
convenient. 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN RURAL DIS- 
TRICTS. 
Mr.STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry): I beg toask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether, 
in reference to the Local Government 
(England and Wales) Bili, he will give 
the following information to the House 
before the Second Reading : the number 
of parishes and of rural sanitary districts 
situate partly within and partly without 
a county ; the number of parishes situate 
partly within and partly without a rural 
sanitary district ; the number of parishes 
with a population of less than 300; an 
estimate of the number of electors under 
the Bill who, through the operation of 
the Compounding Acts, will pay no rates 
directly; and the amount of parochial 
endowments which will be transferred to 
the Parish Councils under the Bill, and 
the amount which wil! not be transferred 
under the exemption relating to ecclesias- 
tical charities, according to counties ? 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER: A Return 
will be immediately laid on the Table 
which will give the information asked 
for in the first three paragraphs of the 
question, I am not able to give any in- 
formation as to the other matters referred 
to in the question. 


RED SEA LIGHTS. 

Mr. CAYZER (Barrow-in-Furness) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether he can 
state the amount of profit the Egyptian 
Lighthouse Department has derived from 
lighting the northern portion of the Red 
Sea under their jurisdiction during the 
last 10 years; how this profit has been 
applied; and whether Her Majesty's 
Government will take steps to obtain a 
reduction of these dues, whieh bear very 
heavily ou vessels trading through the 


Red Sea ? 
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*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): 
It is not possible to state the amount of 
profit which the Egyptian Lighthouse 
Department derives from the particular 
portion of their establishments referred 
to, because the receipts for the whole 
lighthouse system are presented in a 
lump sum. The total excess of the 
receipts of the Lighthouse Service over 
the expenditure is considerable ; and this 
excess forms an asset in the general 
Revenues of Egypt, which goes to defray 
the general expenses of the Egyptian 
Government. In the Correspondence 
respecting a new Commercial Conven- 
tion with Egypt, Parliamentary Paper 
Commercial No. 9 of 1890, it is explained 
that the Egyptian Lighthouse Dues will 
be reduced by £E40,000 a year when 
the new Egyptian Tariff comes into 
operation ; but the negotiations between 
Egypt and other countries for this pur- 
pose are not yet completed. 

Mr. CAYZER: Is it not a fact that 
there is a profit of something like £90,000 
on these Egyptian lighthouses ? 

*Sirn E. GREY: I cannot say whether 
that is so; the profit on them is con- 
siderable. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll) : 
Will the Government use their influence 
with the Egyptian Government to get 
an increase in the number of lighthouses, 
which is very necessary 7 

*Sirn E. GREY: We hope to induce 
the Egyptian Government to reduce the 
dues, and that would, of course, diminish 
the available profits proportionately. 


THE SUNDAY OPENING OF MUSEUMS, 

Mr. H. L. W. LAWSON (Gloucester, 
Cirencester): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Edueation whether his atteation has 
been drawn to a Report presented by the 
Joint Committees of both Houses of Con- 
vocation, which were appointed 12 
months ago to consider and report on a 
Petition from the Sunday Society, urging 
upon the Upper House the desirability 
of the Sunday opening of Museums and 
Art Galleries, as a step towards reason- 
able and due Sunday observance, in 
which it is said that the cause of religion 
has nothing to fear from the reasonable 
and careful extension of the principle of 
Sunday opening; aud whether, under 
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these circumstances, he can hold out any 
hope of being able to meet the wishes of 
the working classes of London for the 
opening of National Museums and 
Galleries under proper conditions as to 
the employment of the staff ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) ; I have seen and read ex- 
tracts from the Report mentioned by the 
hon. Gentleman, and I think the state- 
ment made and the Resolutions suggested 
by the Joint Committees are of con- 
siderable importance. I understand that 
the question has not yet come before the 
Houses of Convocation themselves. One 
of the chief barriers to undertaking the 
responsibility of opening Museums and 
Galleries on Sundays is the last vote in 
the House of Commons on the 20th 
March, 1891, when the Resolution moved 
by the hon. Member was defeated by 
166 to 39. If that vote were reversed, 
the question would assume a_ very 
different position. 

Mr. LAWSON : Will the right hon. 
Gentleman lay the Report upon the 
Table ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I will inquire if that 
can be done. 

Mr. BARTLEY (lIslington, N.): 
Did you not rule, Mr. Speaker, that no 
distinct statement of opinion ought to be 
embodied in a question, and do not these 
words constitute such an expression of 
opinion—* to meet the wishes of the 
working classes of London for the open- 
ing of National Museums,” &e? Is it 
not a debateable point whether the work- 
ing classes do wish it, and ought not 
these words, therefore, to have been 
omitted ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I think it is a 
debateable point, and that the words had 
better have been omitted. 


VOLUNTEER ADJUTANTS AND THEIR 
UNIFORMS, 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
why an officer appointed adjutant to a 
Volunteer battalion of his own regiment 
is required to go to the expense of having 
silver lace and ornaments substituted for 
the gold lace and ornaments which he is 
required to wear when doing duty with 
the Regular battalion to which he belongs 
(the distinctive regimental badges being 
otherwise identical), or whether para- 
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graph 839 of the Volunteer Regulations 
1892, Part IV., Section 1, headed 
Adjutants, which at present extends 
only to Royal Artillery, Royal Marine 
Artillery, Royal Engineers, or Medical 
Staff, could not also be extended to 
Infantry ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. CamppeL_L-BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): The adjutant of a 
Volunteer corps belongs, for the time 
being, to that corps, and not to his regi- 
ment in the Regular Army. The 
Military Authorities consider it essential 
that he should be identified with his 
Volunteer corps by wearing its uniform, 
which often differs from that of the 
Regular battalion of the same regiment, 
not only in lace, but also in colour. The 
Regulations are careful to explain that 
in the cases quoted by the hon. Member 
the difference of uniform is so slight as 
to render change unnecessary. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES’ MEETINGS IN 
BOARD SCHOOLS. 

Mr. SPICER (Monmouth, &c.) : I beg 
to ask the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education whether, 
in view of the wish expressed at the 
recent Druids’ Conference at Newport 
that they should be allowed to hold 
their meetings at Board schools instead 
of being compelled to hold them at 
public-houses, the Education Depart- 
ment would issue a Circular to the 
managers of all elementary schools re- 
ceiving public grants, urging that faci- 
lities should be rendered in the direction 
indicated to all Friendly Societies, pro- 
vided, of course, such meetings do not 
interfere with the ordinary uses of 
school buildings ? 


Mr. ACLAND: I think it is very 
desirable that, where it can be con- 
veniently arranged, schoolrooms should 
be lent to Friendly Societies for their 
meetings, so that they need not be 
obliged to go to public-houses. I do 
not feel that it is necessary to issue a 
Cireular on this matter at the present 
moment ; but I hope it will not be long 
before we may be able to carry a Bill 
providing for meetings of various kinds 
in those schools receiving a Parlia- 
mentary grant, 
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INFECTIOUS DISEASE IN,THE METRO- 
POLIS. 

Mr. TALBOT (Oxford University) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether, when he 
stated that he had not received repre- 
sentations from different parts of the 
Metropolis that poor persons are now 
kept in their crowded homes suffering 
from infectious disease, in consequence 
of there being no room for them in the 
hospitals of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, his attention had been calied to a 
letter from the Board of Guardians of 
the St. George’s Union, dated 14th 
June, in which the attention of the 
Board was called to this very condition 
of things, and which letter was acknow- 
ledged by the Secretary to the Local 
Government Board on the 15th instant ; 
and, if not, whether he will give in- 
structions that matters of such impor- 
tance shall be brought to his personal 
attention ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: When I 
replied to the hon. Member, I was aware 
of the anxiety felt by the Guardians of 
the St. George’s Union with respect to 
the question of hospital accommodation, 
although my attention had not been 
ealled to the letter to which the ques- 
tion alludes and which had been referred 
to one of the Board’s Inspectors. I can 
only repeat what I stated in reply to the 
hon. Gentleman—that it is my desire in 
every way to assist the Managers of 
the Metropolitan Asylums District, and 
that I shali do everything in my power 
to facilitate the carrying out of any pro- 
posals which they may make for pro- 
viding either temporary or permanent 
additional! accommodation. 


*Mr. TALBOT: Although the right 
hon. Gentieman is correct in saying that 
the initiative is with the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, will he not admit that 
the final decision rests with the Local 
Government Board ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I have de- 
cided every case brought before me, 
the last one having been decided to-day. 


MEDICAL OFFICERS FOR INDIA. 
Dr. MACGREGOR  (Inverness- 


shire): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War, in view of the fact that 
there are now 53 Surgeon Lieutenants of 
the Army Medical Staff whose com- 
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missions date from 30th January, 1892, 
to 30th January, 1893, who have com- 
pleted their courses of instruction at 
Netley and Aldershot, and are, there- 
fore, eligible for foreign service, whe- 
ther it is intended to send as many of 
these officers as are required for the 
reliefs to India during the next trooping 
season, or whether it is proposed to send 
back to that country Surgeon Captains 
who have returned home within the last 
two or three years after a tour of six 
years in India ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
About one-fourth of the full annual relief 
for India is composed of junior Surgeon 
Lieutenants. The Indian Government 
objects to a larger proportion, as these 
young officers have not sufficient experi- 
ence for many of the duties required, 
and are, further, more susceptible to 
enteric fever than their seniors. 


FREE EDUCATION. 

Sir R. TEMPLE: I beg to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education whether it 
has ever been laid down by the Eduea- 
tion Department that, according to their 
interpretation of “The Education Act, 
1891,” the accommodation of an infants’ 
school in which no fees whatever are 
charged is not to be considered available 
as supplying public school accommoda- 
tion within the meaning of that Act, on 
the ground that the boys’ and girls’ 
schools connected therewith continue to 
charge a fee ? 

Mr. ACLAND: The Edueation De- 
partment have not laid down the doctrine 
that free places in an infant department 
of a school which the Education Depart- 
ment recognises as a separate school 
within the meaning of Section 3 of the 
Elementary Education Act of 1870 are 
not to be reckoned as such in proceedings 
under Section 5 of the Act of 1891, be- 
cause other Departments connected there- 
with are fee-charging. On the other 
hand, parents obtaining, after a repre- 
sentation to the Department, free places 
for their infant children, no doubt expect 
free places throughout the school-life of 
these children, It is obvious that many 
difficalties may appear in connection 
with this matter in the near future, 
They will receive the careful attention of 
the Department as they arise. 
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DUBLIN SEWAGE WORKS, 
Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick's) : 

I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether satisfactory arrangements 
have yet been concluded with the Cor- 
poration of Dublin with regard to the 
commencement of sewage works to im- 
prove the present unhealthy condition of 
the Liffey ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
As the hon. Member is aware, it was 
necessary to obtain the opinion of the 
Army Sanitary Committee upon the pro- 
posed scheme. Their Report has just 
been received, and has been referred to 
the Corporation of Dublin for their eb- 
servations, 

Mr. FIELD: Will there be any 
further delay in this matter ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


There will be no further avoidable delay. 


BROWNDOWN RIFLE MEETING, 

Apwirat FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether, on further 
inquiry, he has satisfied himself that the 
naval and military prize competition at 
Browndown rifle ranges is being carried 
on under the express patronage and 
approval of the Naval Commander-in- 
Chief and of the General commanding 
the Southern District, and under the 
management of a Committee of 17 repre- 
sentative Naval and Military Officers, 
with the Assistant Adjutant General as 
President ; whether such a Committee 
comes under the official designation as a 
proper “organisation” for the manage- 
ment of such rifle prize competitions, to 
which ammunition could be issued free 
of charge as an encouragement to acquire 
proficiency in the art of shooting as on 
former oceasions ; whether the post of Dis- 
trict Inspectorof Musketry being abolished 
at Portsmouth in 1891 was the real cause 
of the prize meeting not being held last 
year; whether the shooting has since 
greatly suffered through inadequate 
supervision and imperfect instruction of 
troops, and whether he will consider the 
advisability of re-appointing an officer to 
the post, who would then be responsible for 
ammunition ; and whether, seeing there 
was 4 balance of ammunition struck off 
charge in 1891, he will consider it an 
wlditional reason for directing free ammu- 
nition to be issued now, and in view of 
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the fact that the officers mainly provide 
the prizes for the good of the service ? 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have made further inquiry, and find 
that the facts are as stated in the first 
paragraph, and that it is usual that such 
meetings receive free ammunition up to 
certain limits, the limit in the case of 
Browndown having been 23,000 rounds. 
In 1891 the separate District Inspector 
of Musketry for the Southern District, 
who had managed the meeting up to 
that date, was withdrawn, one officer 
discharging the duties for the Aldershot 
and Southern Districts ; and the General 
Officer thought it best to wind up the 
organisation, it being intended that for 
the future the meeting should be amal- 
gamated with the Aldershot meeting. 
Ail surplus funds in 1891 were, therefore, 
spent in prizes ; and in the result there 
was a large excess of expenditure of 
ammunition beyond the amount allowed, 


which became a charge against the 
public. Last year such men and teams 


as wished to compete took part in the 
Army Rifle Meeting at Aldershot. This 
year the General Officer commanding 
applied for leave to hold a separate meet- 
ing, and this was allowed; but free 
ammunition was refused, as the excess 
expenditure of 1891 had not been paid 
for. It is intended to revive the appoint- 
ment of District Inspector of Musketry 
in this district. I am not aware that 
there has been a falling-off in shooting, 
and if there had it could hardly be due 
to the abolition of this officer, who, 
though the adviser of the General in 
musketry matters, has no immediate 
connection with regimental instruction. 

Apmira: FIELD: Then the officers 
who spend their money liberally on prizes 
in order to encourage their own men are 
to be penalised and made to pay for the 
ammunition expended by the soldiers 7 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have said there are a great many such 
meetings, and the rules as to free ammuni- 
tion are well understood. In the ease of 
this meeting there was a very large over- 
expenditure of ammunition with a con- 
sequent heavy charge on the public, and 
for that reason the issue of frce ammuni- 
tion was refused this year, 


BOOKS FOR HOME LESSONS, 
Mr. H. HOARE (Cambridge, Chester- 
ton): I heg to ask the Vice President of 
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the Committee of Council on Education 
whether, when children are ordered by 
their teachers to do home lessous, the 
parents can properly be compelled to 
provide books or materials for this pur- 
pose ; and whether, if such compulsion 
is irregular and improper, he will issue a 
Circular to this effect ? 

Mr. ACLAND: It is an evasion of 
the provisions of the Code on this sub-_ 
ject to attempt to make any distinction 
between books for home lessons and books 
for use in school. No parent is bound 
to provide books or materials for either 
purpose. I hardly think a Circular on | 
this point is necessary, but any case of 
attempted compulsion brought to the | 
notice of the Department wiil at once be | 
dealt with. 


LOSS OF THE “VICTORIA.” 

Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport): I beg | 
to ask the Civil Lord of the Admiralty | 
how far the Greenwich Pension Fund is | 
available for the widows and orphans of | 
those who were lost in H.M.S. Victoria? 
Mr. E. ROBERTSON : The funds of 
the Greenwich Hospital are bound to 
provide widows’ pensions of from 3s, 6d. | 
to 4s. 6d. per week, and allowances to | 
each child depeeding on the mother at | 
the rate of Is. 6d. per week. These 
rates were fixed as a result of the Report 
of the Pensions Committee, which ex- 
pressly stated that the fixing of the 
rates was not intended to check the flow | 
of public benevolence in this direction. | 
Eventually, many of the orphans will be | 
provided for in schools or homes at | 
the expense of the Greenwich Hospital | 

Fund. | 

Lory G. HAMILTON (Middlesex, | 
Ealing): Can the Secretary to the Ad- | 
miralty give any further information in 
regard to the disaster ? 

*Sirm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I am afraid there is very little further 
information to give to the House. We 
have some reasou to hope, from a tele- | 
gram from Colonel Trotter, the Consul 
at Tripoli, and from some other informa- 
tion that we have, that the number of 
men drowned is considerably less than 
was at first anticipated. It is thought 
that a considerable number of men did 
not happen to be on board the Victoria | 
when she went down, but that they had 
been lent to other ships. Colonel 
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| Sanspareil, in commission, or whether 
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338 men were drowned and 29 officers 
and 281 meu were saved. We have two 
telegrams from Admiral Markham, in 
one of which he corrects a name which 
has previously appeared— 

“ With reference to my telegram No, 22, for 
Osborne substitute Osmond. Written report 
sent te Port Said for mail.” 

The last telegram is with respect to the 
condition of the Camperdown. It 
says— 

“ All compartments dry abaft bulkhead A 
with exception of carpenters’ store-room, Ship 
dry below armour.” 

I am afraid that is all the information 
that we have. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON 
(Tower Hamlets, Stepney): May I ask 
whether the Government intend to keep 
Victoria, the 


they intend to have the vessel home, in 
order that a Committee of experts may 
consider the construction of the vessel to 
ascertain the causes of the disaster, so 
as to prevent anything of the kind re- 
curring ¢ 

*Sin U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 


Perhaps the House will allow me 


| strongly to deprecate such questions. I 


would repeat what the right hon. Gen- 


'tleman the Member for St. George's, 


Hanover Square, said on Friday night, 
that the time has scarcely come when 
these matters can be discussed. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON: Is 
it the intention to keep the sister ship in 
commission 

[No answer was given to the ques- 
tion. } 

ApvuiraL FIELD: I desire to ask 
whether, as the allotments fall due, they 
will be paid to the seamen’s widows and 
families, as was done in the case of the 

Japtain, so that none should suffer ¢ 


Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 


| That subject has already been before the 


Admiralty, and steps have been taken in 
that direction with the view to following, 
as far as possible, the precedent in the 
case of H.M.S. Serpent. 

Mr. KEARLEY : May I ask whether 
it is not the fact that the Admiralty may 
exceed the rates which have been men- 
tioned in cases needing special_relief ? 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON : Yes; my hon, 


Trotter telegraphs that 22 officers and | Friend is quite right. 
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THE INDIAN CURRENCY. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Guiapstong, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): It may be for the 
convenience of the House to learn the 
exact terms of a telegram received from 
the Viceroy of India to-day, communi- 
cating the steps taken with respect to the 
Report of Lord Herschell’s Committee 
on the Indian Currency. The telegram 
is this— 

“Council has passed an Act, which takes 

effect at once, to carry out the plan recommended 
by Lord Herschell’s Committee. Act provides 
for close of Indian Mints to free coinage of 
silver from and after date of passing. Arrange- 
ments will be made to issue rupees from the 
Mints in exchange for gold and sovereigns at the 
rate of 16d. per rupee [until further notice] and 
to receive sovereigns and half-sovereigns at 
Public Treasuries, in payment of Government 
dues, at the same rate. It is intended to intro- 
duce a gold standard into India, but gold will 
not be made a legal tender at present.” 
Then there has also been a consideration 
of the question of silver which was on 
the way to India, and which has, of 
course, been shipped in ignorance of this 
proceeding. The communication made 
on that subject from the Secretary of 
State in England is as follows :— 

* On the question whether silver now on its 

way to India will be admitted to free coinage, 
the Government of India have been instructed 
that it is open to them to admit it in any 
instance that they think fit, each case being 
considered upon its own merits.” 
There is also the Report of Lord Her- 
schell’s Committee, and there is likewise 
a Correspondence between the India 
Office and the Indian Government, both 
of which are prepared for immediate 
circulation, and are at present in the 
Vote Office for those who may wish to 
refer to them. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I am sure the 
House will be grateful to the right hon. 
Gentleman for communicating this in- 
formation at the earliest possible moment. 
I gather from the statement that silver 
on the road to India shipped before the 
knowledge of the closing of the Mints 
may possibly still be admitted to free 
coinage. 

Mr. W.E. GLADSTONE: Power is 
given to the Indian Government toconsider 
each case. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Would not that 
establish a great difference between silver 
in the hands of Europeans and silver in 
the hands of natives of India? I donot 
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quite understand how it can be proposed 
that silver still in the hands of Europeans 
should be admitted on the old terms to 
the Mints, while the £100,000,000 of 
silver in the hands of natives would, as 
I gather, be excluded from any right to 
be presented for coinage. I am not 
alluding to the coined silver in the hands 
of the natives, but I am alluding to that 
which I always understood to be the 
great difficulty in the question—namely, 
the large amount of silver in builion 
which is in the hands of the natives. I 
should like to ask whether that bullion 
will be excluded, whereas other bullion 
may possibly be included? I would also 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether I 
am correct in understanding that gold is 
not to be legal tender though it is to be the 
standard, but that the rupee is to be legal 
tender? In which case will the fact rot 
be that the whole of the legal tender of 
the Indian Empire will practically be 
different from the inherent value of the 
silver in the coinage if there should be 
any further fall in silver? Will he 
practically not have a token coinage for 
the whole Indian Empire ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I must 
speak with caution and reserve, because 
I really have no positive information of 
any kind beyond what I have communi- 
cated to the House. What I understand 
—though this is matter for argument 
rather than reply to a question—is that 
at the present moment no step is taken 
with regard to legal tender in India. 
With respect to the previous question of 
the right hon. Gentleman, there, again, I 
have nothing to say absolutely except 
what I have read. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman will observe that this is not a 
wholesale resolution or announcement 
that all silver on its way to India is to 
be coined freely at the Mints. The right 
hon. Gentleman raises the point whether 
a distinction can be drawn between the 
silver shipped for India and the con- 
siderable amount of silver bullion in the 
hands of the natives. I can only answer 
that, conditionally. What I presume is 
that, if the Indian Government find cause 
to act in any of these cases, it will be 
because they are satistied from the piea 
of the parties that they have taken a par- 
ticular step in the faith which they reposed 
in a given state of public arrangements. 
With regard to the bullion in the hands 
of the native population, it does not 
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appear that any step has been taken or 
that they will be ia any respect damaged 
in consequence. 

Smrr SEYMOUR KING (Hull, 
Central) : Will the right hon. Gentle- 
man state whether it is intended to place 
an Import Duty on si!ver ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: That is 
entirely a new idea to me. We have 
heard nothing on that subject, and I am 
not aware of any such intention. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll) : 
May I ask whether the Prime Minister 
or the India Office is in possession of 
any information which would lead to the 
conclusion that there is a large mass of 
bullion in the hands of the natives of 
India, or whether it is not the fact that 
the reserve of silver is almost eutirely in 
the shape of ornaments worn by the 
women ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE was un- 
derstood to say he had no information on 


this point. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE, 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
NAVY ESTIMATES, 1893-4. 
1. £1,260,700, Victualling and Cloth- 
ing for the Navy. 


*Lorp G. HAMILTON (Middlesex, 
Ealing): I am sure everybody who takes 
part in this discussion will feel that we 
are speaking under the shadow of the 
heavy catastrophe of Thursday last. 
But I think that the consequence of that 
catastrophe, so far from releasing or 
exempting us from criticising the Esti- 
mates, imposes upon those who, like 
myself, think the Estimates insufficient, 
the extra duty of being somewhat critical 
of our analysis of these Votes, which we 
think fall short of the naval require- 
ments of the year. On the discussion 
which took place on the Navy Estimates 


generally, I stated my opinion that the | 


sum taken is insufficient to adequately 
cover the Services of the year, for it is 
proposed to increase the number of men 
by 2,600, to keep the shipbuilding pro- 
gramme to the same dimensions as last 
year, and yet to perform all this extra 
work at a reduction of £100 as compared 
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| with the Estimates of the preceding year. 
If there is a suspicion in the minds of 
Members of this House of a tendency to 
vote insufficient funds for the Services of 
the year, there should be a careful ex- 
amination made of these Votes which 
deal with stores, because they are in a 
some what different position to the other 
Votes. The Votes dealing with stores 
only provide a certain sum of money 
which is expended in stores which go 
into the storehouses. The purchase of 
stores for the service of the Navy for the 
year need not necessarily correspond 
with the issue of stores to the storehouses, 
and there is, undoubtedly, a tendency on 
the part of the Admiralty—sometimes 
with reason—to deplenish this cost of 
stores, and in proportion as they are 
deplenished so the Estimates of the year 
take relief. Vote 2, so far as the victual- 
ling is concerned, has two duties to per- 
form: It has to provide the foods and 
provisions for all the men who are borne 
on Vote 1, and the number on Vote 1 is 
2,600 more than last year. The first 
duty which this Vote has to perform is 
to feed 2,600 more persons than last 
year, and there is a second and equally 
important duty which the Victualling 
Vote has to perform. For every ship not 
in commission, but which is reserved 
and capable of being commissioned, there 
should be in the Victualling Yard pro- 
vision and foods for three months’ com- 
mission, because if it should be necessary 
to suddenly increase our Naval Force in 
time of emergency that can only be 
accomplished rapidly if the stores for 
each ship are available in the store- 
houses. But if those Members of the 
Committee who have Estimates in their 
hands would be kind enough to turn to 
page 244 they will there see a list of 
new ships and vessels which are estimated 
to be passed into the Fleet Reserve 
during the years 1893-4, and if they 
look down that list for 1893-4 they will 
see that seven first-class battle-ships will 
be passed into the Reserve; six first- 
class cruisers, three second-class cruisers, 
and 10 smaller vessels, and this total of 
26 vessels represents in tons a displace- 
ment of 170,000, Itis by far the largest 
addition ever made in times of peace to 
the Fleet, and is being carried out under 
the Naval Defence Act of 1889. The 
Committee will, therefore, see that this 
Vietualling Vote, in addition to victual- 
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ling 2,600 extra men, has to provide stores 
for the three months commissioning of 
practically all these vessels which are to 
be added to the Reserve. That being 
the duty which this Vote has to perform, 
I would ask the attention of the Com- 
mittee to two sub-heads under which the 
provisions and allowances are made to 
the seamen—namely, Sub-head “G,” 
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which deals with stock, and Sub-head | 


“H,” which deals with cash. Sub-head 
“H” provides cash by which those who 
do not take their full rations receive money 
compensation for the rations not so taken 
up, and the compensation thus paid is 
infinitesimally less in money value than 
the rations which are not taken up. If 
the Committee will look at these sub- 
heads they will see that, notwithstanding 
the greatly-increased amount of pro- 
visions which are required this year, the 
amount proposed to be taken is £14,800 
less than last year, and I am sure the 
Financial Secretary will excuse me if I 
give my reasons for thinking this is a 
sum altogether inadequate. These two 
Sub-heads “G” and “H,” as I have 
said, deal the one with stock and the 
other with cash. There is no cash 
balance which can supplement Sub-head 
“ H,” but there is a cash balance which 
can supplement Sub-head “G.” If 
there is an inerease in the sub-head 
which is to be made up by cash, there is 
then a reduction in the amount which 
has to be issued from the stores, and I 


assume that that deduction is made 
good by a corresponding deduction 
from the amount. of - stores in 


stock at the commencement of the year. 
I quite admit that there may be times 
when it is permissible to 
stores. I do not think it a wise or 
sound policy to accumulate enormous 
quantities of perishable materials, es- 
pecially if we have reason to believe 
that in times of emergency a consider- 
able amount of such stores could be 
rapidly provided for. But the 
when {left the Admiralty was certainly 
not too high. Two years ago we did 
reduce our Votes for all stocks. We 
bought considerably in advance of the 
close of the preceding financial year 
with the assent of the Treasury, and were 
able to raise these stocks to a high level, | 
and at the end of the financial year we 
reduced them. But both my right hon. 


Friend the Secretary to the Treasury and | 
Lord G. Hamilton 
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myself thought that at the close of the 
financial year 1890-91 the stocks were 
too low, and, consequently, we raised 
them last year. Last year, when we had 
to provide for an increase of 3,600 men, 
we took on this sub-head an increased 
sum of £78,000. This year the Ad- 
miralty, when they have to provide an in- 
creased number of 2,600, reduce the Vote 
by £14,800. I think that wants a full 
explanation. Last year, taking Sub-heads 
“G” and “ H,” the extra amount which 
we had to provide in order to adequately 
victual the extra number of 3,600 was 
£104,000 ; but this year the Admiralty, 
although providing 2,600 more men than 
last year, actually propose a less Vote by 
£8,000. One explanation is that there 
has been a fall in prices. I daresay 
there has been, but there was a fall in 
prices last year and the preceding year ; 


‘and every man of business knows that 


deplenish | 


from the vear 1890 there has been an 
almost continuous fall in the price of 
provisions required for the Navy, and, 
therefore, it seems to be altogether un- 
reasonable to suppose there has been any 
fall in prices which could justify a re- 
duction of Sub-head “G.” For the past 
five or six years we have given great 
attention to the rapid commissioning of 
ships and the speedy mobilisation of the 
Navy in times of emergency. Year by 
year we go through manceuvres and the 
preliminary steps connected with the 
manoeuvres to test the adequacy of the 
various dockyards for commissioning 
ships. Some five or six years ago it 
was a matter of notoriety that we could 
not commission what ships we had in 
reserve because of the insufficient sup- 
plies of ammunition. That deficiency 
has been made good, and under the 


‘Naval Defence Act there are adequate 


stock | 


supplies of ammunition and of guns for 
every ship likely to beready for commis- 
sion for some years to come. In the 
same way attention has been given 
to the necessity for supplying ade- 
quate numbers of men to fill up 
all the different ratings which may be 
required for ships to be rapidly ecom- 
missioned. All this, which has been the 
work of years, and has taken an enormous 
amount of time and trouble, will be 
frustrated if the vietualling and stores 
are not put upon the same level and 
made adequate to meet the same demands 
as are the Ordnance stores. We should 














65 Supply— Navy 
like to hear a full explanation from the 
Financial Secretary to the Admiralty on 
these points. There are one or two 
minor matters on which, perhaps, he will 
be kind enough to give me some informa- 
tion. ‘There is a considerable increase in 
the Vote for seamen’s clothing. That, I 
have no doubt, is due to the fact that a 
certain number of new patterns of uniform 
have to be issued and in stock. Last 
year we postponed this matter until the 
old stock of uniforms had been somewhat 
exhausted, and I have no doubt that the 
increase is due to the fact that the 
material thus bought is in stock, and will 
be in stock for the year, and the pay- 
ments which are made by the seamen 
and marines for this material will not come 
into the Admiralty Exchequer until next 
year, and consequently there is this vast 
increase. A particular point on which 
I want some little information is as 
regards the dress of the Naval Reserve. 
Some two or three years ago a proposal 
was made to dress the Naval Reserve in 
a somewhat different uniform to that to 
which they had been accustomed, and to 
substitute jerseys for the costumes they 
wore. It seemed to me a reasonable 
proposal ; but Sir George Tryon, who 
was well acquainted with the feelings of 
the Naval Reserve men, said that, what- 
ever inconvenience the new dress might 
cause the Naval Reserve men, they 
would certainly resent not being dressed 
similar to seamen of the Royal Navy, 
and I am bound to say that I found that 
Sir George Tryon was perfectly accurate 
in this, as he was in other matters. 
The men have resented this proposed 
change ; and I should like to ask the 
Financial Secretary whether or not the 
uniform to be issued this year will be the 
same as before ? There is another matter 
to which I would like to draw his atten- 
tion, and that of the Committee. It has 
reference to the meat supply. The 
Committee is aware of the large quanti- 
ties of cold meat supplied to this country. 
I took an interest in this question during 
the last three months I was in Office, and 
it did seem to me that we skould consider 
the expediency of utilising refrigerated 
meat to a larger extent than we do at 
present on stations where our men are 
concentrated, or at Gibraltar, Malta, 
Singapore, and Hong Kong. There 
would be a saving of cost if this were 
done, and on tropical stations, where it 
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is very difficult te obtain good meat, the 
alvantage to the men would be great. 
Several companies supply the meat, and, 
as their steamers pass Malta, the experi- 
ment might be tried. One other matter, 
the last I have to mention, is one that I 
might have raised on the general dis- 
cussion, but I think it is better to raise it 
here—I mean the question as to India’s 
contribution to the Admiralty for services 
rendered by the Navy. Two or three 
years ago the existing arrangements 
were disputed. The amount for the last 
three years would in no sense cover the 
expenditure, and I think it is desirable 
we should arrive at the general principle, 
and propose, as we did propose, to charge 
the Indian Government at the same rate 
as the Australian Government for work 
performed in their waters. I would like to 
know whether any satisfactory conclusion 
has been arrived at upon that question ? I 
suppose the Financial Secretary will be 
able to tell us how the question stands, 
I know it was referred to arbitration, but 
I never heard whether any meeting of 
the arbitrators was held. There are 
many Members of the House interested 
in Indian finance. I am aware that 
there is a general desire to not press un- 
duly upon the finances of that country, 
but to make arrangements favourable to 
India. I am sure, however, there is no 
desire to give relief to India at the 
expense of the Naval Votes. If India is 
to pay a less sum to the Admiralty than 
the actual cost to this Department of the 
services rendered by the Fleet to the 
Indian Government, the difference ought 
to be made good by an extra Vote. It 
would be most unwise to proceed in any 
other way. Those are the four questions 
I wish the }Financial -Secretary to deal 
with. I merely recapitulate them—-the 
question as to stores, the question as to 
the uniforms of the men of the Royal 
Naval Reserve, the question as to the 
supply of refrigerated meat, and the 
question as to India’s contribution to the 
Admiralty for services rendered. 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I will reply to the last question of the 
noble Lord before dealing with the others. 
1 regret to say that the arbitration 
between the India Office and the 
Admiralty has not made any pro- 
gress. The Earl of Rosebery, who had 
consented to be the arbitrator, pre- 
ferred not to act in that capacity 
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when he became Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. He was succeeded by the Duke 
of Devoushire, who kindly consented to 
undertake the arbitration. Points of dif- 
ference have arisen between the Treasury 
and the India Office, the result being that 
the arbitration has not yet commenced. 
The Admiralty are, of course, very 
anxious that a decision should be arrived 
at with as little further delay as possible, 
and repeated communications have been 
made to the India Ofticeand the Treasury. 
I am glad the noble Lord has mentioned 
the matter here. The sums received in 
respect of these services are very unsatis- 
factory, amounting to only £50,000, 
while the sum anticipated by the 
Estimates is £117,000 each year. 
I hope the remarks that have been 
made will hasten the action of the 
Treasury. With regard to the use of 
refrigerated meat, that question has been 
under consideration, but we have not got 
very far. I may, however, tell the noble 
Lord that some experiments in the direc- 
tion of his suggestion have been made at 
Malta at the instance of the late Sir 
George Tryon, A large experiment of 
the same kind is being made by the War 
Office, and we shall watch its develop- 
ment with great interest, in the hope 
that further steps may be taken. With 
respect to the Naval Reserve uniforms, 
a change will be introduced on October 1. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: Will it be 
a partial change ? Will theblue jumper 
be worn ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The present uniform is: Blue serge 
trock, No. 2 cioth trousers, check shirt, 
cap, ribbon, black silk handkerchief. 
The new uniform will be: Blue jumper, 
two flannels, two collars, black silk 
handkerchief, blue tartan trousers, cap, 
and ribbon. ‘There is no increase in the 
Vote for the clothing of these men, al- 
thoughthevalue of the kit is increased. This 
absence of an increased Vote is due tothe 
fact that the number of men who will be 
due to receive a new kit under the Regu- 
lations which come in force on the Ist 
October next will be less than the num- 
ber who wouid have been entitled to a 
new kit during 1893-4, if the Regulations 
had remained unaltered. Some of the 
second-class men will not be entitled, 
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getting only a suit twice in five years, 
instead of annually ; while, on the other 
hand, the first-class men, on enrolment, 
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will get a suit, instead of a cap and 
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ribbon as heretofore. The noble Lord 
has called attention to the striking fact 
that, although the Admiralty have this 
year to provide for an increased number 
of men, the amount of money asked for 
in respect of provisions and allowances in 
lieu is less by £14,800 than the sum pre- 
viously voted. The real cause of the 
decrease in the Vote is the very remark- 
able fall in prices coupled with the in. 
crease in savings taken up. By these 
causes the Subhead is diminished by 
£21,800. This sum, however, is reduced 
by an addition to be made to stocks ‘in 
the present year of the value of £7,000, 
so that the sum of £14,800 is the amount 
by which the Vote is reduced. With 
regard to what are known as authorised 
stocks, when the present Board came 
into Office they found that the stocks 
were short of what the Regulations 
required. The noble Lord is aware that 
a proposal was before the Admiralty early 
last year to make a considerable addition 
to the stocks, but it was not made. 
After the present Board came into Office 
they resolved to augment them to the 
extent of £15,000, which was done; so 
that, instead of being in a worse position 
than last year, we have actually increased 
the stocks of provisions to the amount of 
£15,000, and as I have already intimated, 
the Admiralty propose in this year’s Esti- 
mates to further increase them by 
£7,000. I think the Committee will 
acknowledge that I have answered the 
noble Lord’s questions. 

Mr. KEARLEY said, 
to ask his right hon. Friend whether 
the official inquiry with regard to 
the wages paid in the various Public 
Departments was approaching a close ? 
Under the present Vote there were large 
bodies of men in the service of the 
country whose wages were utterly inade- 
quate. There were many labourers in 
the victualling yards who were in receipt 
of 16s. a week. These men did not par- 
ticipate in the general augmentation of 
pay made in 1891, and they were justi- 
fied in asking that their case, a very 
hard one, should be taken into considera- 
tion by the Admiralty. There were 
many complaints in regard to the cloth- 
ing of the men of certain ratings in the 
Coastguard. The sum of £5 was granted 
to chief petty officers of the Navy 
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towards the cost of their uniform, but 
the men of analogous rank in the Coast- 
guard were not granted anything in 
similar circumstances. It was hardly 
fair they should have to provide an ex- 
pensive uniform, and he thought they 
should be treated as were the men of a 
corresponding rating afloat. Again, 
warrant officers in the Navy received 
a gratuity of £25 towards the cost of 
uniform, but the officer of analogous 
rank in the Coastguard did not receive 
any allowance at all of the kind. Ob- 
viously that was very unfair. There 
was dissatisfaction among the mechanics 
in the Navy because they were not 
allowed to have a distinctive uniform, 
which, as skilled men, they contended 
they hada right to expect. 

ApmiraL FIELD: Why ? 

Mr. KEARLEY said, he would teil 
the gallant Admiral, if he would wait fora 
moment ortwo. In the first place, the 
uniform was of blue serge, and was 
entirely unsuitable to the work they had 
todo. It greatly impeded the work, as 
anyone would understand. How could 
they expect a man to work comfortably 
at bench, forge, or lathe in a loose 
jumper, with ’kerchief and lanyard ? In 
the second place, the garb did not befit 
their rank, for it was to be remembered 
that these men joined as tradesmen or 
skilled mechanics, and the fact that their 
rank was not recognised as it ought to 
be prevented many from joining. The 
Government had already granted a con- 
cession to skilled shipwrights, who wore 
a blue cloth jacket uniform and white 
working suits. It was regarded as an 
anomaly that one mechanical branch 
should have a distinctive uniform, whilst 
others had to put up with serge. His 
remarks applied to painters and plumbers, 
torpedo artificers, and armourers’ ratings 
and coopers and smiths. Again, the 
naval mechanics complained of the in- 
adequacy of their present mess accommo- 
dation. Was the right hon. Gentleman 
aware that the chief boatmen in charge 
since 1891, who went afloat on cruise 
drill or active service, had to mess with 
their own subordinates ? That system 
tended to destroy discipline. There 
were complaints that the men had to 
mess in view of other men dressing and 
washing. This was disgusting, and 
should not be allowed to continue. He 
next wished to speak of a body of men 
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who were rarely mentioned in the House 
—the Royal Marines, He thought the 
Marines had strong and serious grounds 
for complaining of the manner in which 
they were treated. The men were first 
decoyed into the Service by false promises 
in regard to pay, free rations, and a free 
kit. To both their food and their cloth- 
ing they had to contribute largely out of 
their scanty pay, and even then their 
food, especially when on shore, was in- 
sufficient. The meals consisted of : 
Breakfast, 4 lb. dry bread and pint of 
coffee; dinner, } lb. meat, including 
bone; supper, 4 lb. dry bread and pint 
of tea or cocoa. The men were charged 
4d. per day for bread and meat ; 14d. for 
tea, coffee, and groceries; and 1 4d. for vege- 
tables with dinner—7d. per day, redue- 
ing their pay from about 8s. 9d. per week 
to 4s. 8d. Nor was this all. The “ free 
kit ” was a delusion, and the result was 
that the Marine was continually under 
stoppages for clothing. And then the 
supply was insufficient, and the result 
was that the pay was further diminished. 
A man got two pairs of boots when he 
joined—only one pair yearly after that ; 
he got three pairs of socks, and no more 
for his 2! years, save at his own expense ; 
two towels on joining, and no more ; 
one forage cap, and no more. Even 
pipeclay and blacking had to be provided 
at the bidding of the superior officer, and 
the cost was deducted from his pay ; 
while, for foreign service, white clothing 
had to be provided at each man’s own 
expense. The married men were also 
badly treated. He believed the Royal 
Marines, notwithstanding their splendid 
services, were the worse treated body of 
men under the Service of the Crown. 
He earnestly hoped that this matter, and 
the other points to which he had drawn 
attention, would be early taken into con- 
sideration by the Admiralty, for the 
grievances of which he had complained 
were real and deeply felt. 

*Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk) said, he had tried to follow the 
Financial Secretary to the Navy in the 
figures which he had given to the noble 
Lord (Lord G. Hamilton) in reply to his 
comments as to whether there was sufti- 
cient money provided for the Victualling 
Vote, having regard to the increased 
number of men and aiso to the increased 
number of ships that would be passed 
into the Reserve, and victuals for which 
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ought to be put away. He had under- 
stood the right hon. Baronet to account 
for the fact that this year a smaller sum 
was required than last year by two main 
causes—-one that there was a net saving 
of £14,800 in prices. 

*Sirn U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
said, that there was a saving of £14,800 
this year under Sub-head “G ;” but the 
increased savings due to decreased prices 
and savings taken up this year was al- 
together £21,800. 

*Mr. FORWOOD said that, in addition 
to that, last year purchases were made to 
the extent of £15,000, making a total 
available sum of £36,000. The Govern- 
ment anticipated or extended their pur- 
chases last year by £15,000, and the 
stocks were greater by the Ist of April 
this year than they would otherwise have 
been. He could not, however, make the 
figures tally with the known cost of 
victualling seamen of the Fleet. The 
addition to the number of men had been 
2,600; and as the men cost £20 per head 
per annum to victual, he should have 
expected that the addition to the Vote 
would have been £52,000. But in ad- 
dition to that, as his noble Friend had 
pointed out, regard ought to be had to 
the large number of ships that were to be 
added to the Fleet in the course of the 
coming year. The right hon. Baronet 
had said that there were many stores 
which could be obtained at a moment’s 
notice, and that there were other stores 
which it was undesirable to stock in large 
quantities. He (Mr. Forwood) agreed 
that there were some stores which dete- 
riorated when stocked, and he thought it 
would have been of great advantage to 
the Committee if they could have had 
in connection with the Victualling Vote 
a stock account, prepared in the same 
way as the account under the Stores 
Vote. The late Board of Ad- 
miralty had initiated an entirely new 
scheme by which a statement was 
furnished to Parliament every year of the 
value of the naval stores as ascertained or 
estimated at the commencement of the 
year, the value of the stores to be pur- 
chased during the year, and the value 
of the stores to be used to enable them 
to see if due provision was made 
for the Service. He admitted that any 
argument founded upon this might have 
been urged against the late Board 
of Admiralty. Well, the late Board of 
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Admiralty did make many important 
changes in connection with the Estimates, 
and he believed they bad carried that 
system of stock account and statement of 
expenditure as regarded naval stores to a 
very satisfactory conclusion. If they 
had had the advantage of remaining in 
Office for a longer period he believed 
they would have developed the system 
still further, and would have furnished a 
stock account in regard to provisions and 
victualling stores. He would recom- 
mend the matter, however, to the con- 
sideration of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite. The rates of pay in connec- 
tion with the Victualling Yard at Dept- 
ford had been referred to by the hon. 
Member who had last spoken. The 
Secretary of State for War, in reply to a 
question on June 8, had said they had 
found in certain Departments of the 
Admiralty and the War Office that the 
minimum rates of wages weré too low ; 
and, in a reply to a further question, the 
right hon. Gentleman had said that the 
decision of the Government had special 
reference to unskilled labour, and they 
intended to lift the standard of minimum 
rating. He should like to ask what 
changes had been made in accordance 
with that answer? According to the 
reply given to a statement by the hon. 
Member for Devonport, it appeared that 
the minimum rate of wages established 
by the late Board of Admiralty was 
raised from 15s. a week, at which they 
had found it, to 17s., or, after 12 months’ 
probation, to 18s. There was another 
matter to which he wished to call the 
right hon. Baronet’s attention. There 
was a considerable sum put down for the 
victualling of seamen employed on board 
the Indian and Imperial troopships. 
Now, he held a very strong opinion as to 
the policy of continuing the system of 
employing our seamen on these troopers. 
He did not consider it a good and 
satisfactory training. | Moreover, by 
1894 every man in the Navy would 
be required. If they were to con- 
tinue the system of allowing any 
of our seamen to be employed on 
Indian troopships, they would have by 
sO many more to increase the number of 
men for whom the House had to make 
provision under the Victualling Vote. 
The policy of the present Board of 
Admiralty in this matter seemed to him 
different to that of the late Board. In 
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reply to the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land, the Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
had said that the present troopship 
system was neither dilatory, uncomfort- 
able, nor expensive; that it com- 
pared favourably in all those respects 
with the hired transports ; and that there 
was no intention of abandoning the use 
of Government vessels for the movement 
of troops, supplemented to a considerable 
extent by hired transports. He knew 
that the naval feeling as regarded ex pendi- 
ture in connection with any work not 
directly and immediately relating to 
the Navy was not altogether as friendly 
as he could wish it to be. He quite 
understood the origin of that feeling. 
Naval men believed that this House in 
voting money for Fleet purposes scruti- 
nised the Votes closely, and they were 
anxious that the money should be devoted 
entirely to Fleet purposes. Now, his own 
feeling was that in times of emergency 
they would have to look to the Mercantile 
Marine as an important auxiliary for 
men and ships, and he was anxious 
to draw together the bands which bound 
the two Services as much as possible in 
time of peace. Of the seamen 
provided for in the present Vote, 1,100 
were employed on Indian troopships and 
700 were employed on Imperial troop- 
ships. And the Civil Lord of the Ad- 
miralty had said that the service they 
were engaged in was neither dila- 
tory, uncomfortable, nor expensive. 
With regard to dilatoriness, an Indian 
troopship took 27 days to go from Ports- 
mouth to Bombay. Now, they all knew 
that a few days longer on board a vessel 
going down the Red Sea could not be 
called “ comfortable.” Whatever extent 
that voyage could be reduced added to 
the comfert of all concerned. Well, if 
the vessels, say, of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company, were used, the voyage 
would be completed in 20 days, and our 
sailors could be learning their duty 
elsewhere. This afforded a sufficient 
answer to the argument of the non- 
dilatoriness of the present system. ‘Then 
the troopships carried as many as 1,700 
soldiers, whereas a vessel of similar size 
in the Mereantile Service would not be 
allowed to carry more than 1,150, and 
that was an argument against the asser- 
tion that the troopships were satisfactory 
from the point of view of comfort. They 
were overcrowded, and, of course, where 
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there was overcrowding there must be 
less comfort. As to the cost of conveying 
troops to and from Bombay, it was 
reckoned under the present system at 
£8 14s. 2d., and it was stated that in 
the future it would be £9—and this was 
exclusive of any calculation in regard to 
the large capital sum laid out in the pur- 
chase and depreciation of the vessels. One 
of these vessels, which some 25 or 30 years 
ago cost £211,000, was sold the other day 
for £8,500, which would give the Com- 
mittee some idea of the depreciation of 
the ships. If this depreciation were 
added to the interest on capital and the 
ordinary cost of transport, it would bring 
up the expenditure to £12 10s. per 
head ; whereas the Indian Government 
could get vessels of the Mercantile Marine 
to carry troops at from £6 10s. to £7 
per head, in that way effecting a saving 
to the Indian Revenue of from £140,000 
to £150,000 a year. But what was of more 
importance than the money saving was 
the fact that the adoption of the vessels 
of the Mercantile Marine for this service 
would set free 1,100 men who, if placed 
on men-of-war, could be rendered a much 
more efficient body of men than they 
were at present. Another element in 
connection with the matter was this: 
these 1,800 men employed on Indian 
and Imperial troopships had cost some- 
thing like £128 per head to train. To 
train what for? Surely not to sail 
about to and from India, but to work 
our vessels of war. The right hon. 
Baronet opposite questioned whether this 
was strictly in the Vote, but the victual- 
ling, and, to a certain extent, the pay, of 
the men was included in the Vote. The 
same remarks he had made applied to the 
Imperial troopships, but not to the same 
extent. Our seamen should not be called 
upon to perform service other than that 
for which they were enlisted and trained 
and kept up to the mark. He would not 
move any reduction in Sub-heads G and 
H ; but he had been induced to call the 
attention of the Committee to the matter 
through the evident change of feeling 
which existed now in the Admiralty with 
regard to it, and because it would soon 
be necessary to spend some £200,000 in 
putting these troopships in order. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, he did not know whether the Debate 
between the two Front Benches had 
been arranged, It looked very much 
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like it. So far as he could understand it, 
the Front Opposition Bench was asking 
for more money. It was difficult to say 
which Party was the worst so far as the 
spending of public money was concerned, 
and he did not regard either of them as 
bent upon pursuing an economical or 
saving policy. If the statements of the 
hon. Member for Devonport were accu- 
rate as to the food given to sailors, they 
revealed a scandalous state of things. 
He did not know whether there was any 
explanation to be offered—he hoped there 
was—but, certainly, the food and wages, 
as the hon. Member described them, were 
insufficient, and not what the defenders 
of the country had a right to expect. 
If this was the way the men _ were 
treated, he was not surprised at so many 
of our vessels being upset and _ lost. 
He wished to call attention generally 
to the Appropriation Account. In the 
last account furnished there was £31,000 
recorded as having been spent in excess 
of the amount granted, and in another 
case £45,000. These items were met by 
savings in other directions, and that was 
what he wished to object to. The De- 
partment asked for a great deal more 
money than they wanted under the 
supposition that they would spend more 
in some cases than they had put down, 
and that there would be an excess in 
others ; and, to his mind, that system was 
not fair to the House of Commons. The 
Departments ought only to ask them for 
the money they wanted; and if they 
found that more was needed, they should 
obtain it by means of Supplementary 
Votes. On going through the accounts 
he found that this money was spent on 
all sorts of extraordinary things. Some 
of it was spent on entertainments—on 
luncheons given by the late First 
Lord of the Admiralty at the launching 
of ships. The noble Lord opposite (Lord 
G. Hamilton) looked surprised. 


Lorp G. HAMILTON : Every dinner 
I gave I paid for myself. 
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Several hon. Mempers : Withdraw. 
Mr. A. C. MORTON : Certainly not. 
ApmirAL FIELD: Withdraw. That 


is a gross accusation against the late 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 

*Mr. A.C. MORTON said, he would 
specify the instances to which he alluded 
later on. He had seen attention drawn 
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to several matters by the Auditor 
General— and he was glad the country 
had such an official as he was; the only 
man who seemed to take an interest 
in economy. 

Lorpv G. HAMILTON  : Do I under- 
stand the hon. Member to say that he will 
produce figures to show that luncheons 
given by me at the launching of a ship 
were paid for out of public money ? 

*Mr. A.C. MORTON : Yes; he would 
produce the Appropriation Account as 
to these luncheons. 

Lorpv G. HAMILTON: I paid for 
every entertainment of every kind I ever 
gave. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON said that, 
other entertainments were given to the 
French Fleet ; he did not ebject to that, 
but the money ought to have been voted. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber is not speaking to the Question before 
the Committee. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON said, the Chair- 
man was quite right. This subject did 
not come under the present Vote; but 
he was going into this matter as an illus- 
tration of the way in which money was 
spent out of excesses saved under this 
very Vote, and spent without asking the 
House of Commons to vote it. He did 
not say that the objects—even the 
luncheons—were improper objects for the 
expenditure of public money ; but he 
maintained that the House ought to have 
been asked to vote the sums required. 
Then there was a case in which a house 
and wine cellars had been done up in the 
most extraordinary way at Devonport. 
That might be very good, but Parlia- 
ment ought to be asked to vote the 
money. It might not be very useful to 
criticise these matters at the present time ; 
but the time was coming when Parlia- 
ment would insist upon being consulted 
in regard to such expenditure, and upon 
having everything done by the Depart- 
ments in a straightforward way. He 
desired also to be informed whether the 
increase of £45,000 in excess of the 
Vote of last year was owing to an in- 
crease in the number of men, or increased 
cost otherwise ? He also wished for an 
explanation of the item “ Tithes.” 
He should like, further, to know 
what the chapel allowance meant, and 
why clerks with the maximum salary 
received allowances of £100, £50, £25, 
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and so on above the maximum? 
If the maximum salaries were not right, 
let them be put right. Then there 
was an item for “ House Duty.” What 
did that mean? How was it that 
gallant officers did not pay their own 
House:Duty like other citizens ? He did 
not wish to be offensive to the Secretary 
to the Admiralty. He made these in- 
quiries and criticisms solely in the interests 
of economy, and trusted that the right 
hon. Baronet would favour him with an 
explanation. He quite understood that 
the difficulty did not lie with the right 
hon. Baronet, or with the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, but with the Department 
which was constantly asking for more 
mouey, aud which, having got as much 
as it could, spent the excess on anything 
that happened to turnup. He hoped the 
Government would be able to give the 
Committee some information on these 
subjects, bearing in mind that he (Mr. 
Morton) was not:opposing him, but assist- 
ing him in carrying out economies in 
regard to expenditure, which would be 
closely inquired into by the democracy 
of the future. 

*ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne) said, that no naval man could 
rise to take part in the discussion of the 
Navy Estimates without expressing 
sympathy in regard to that terrible 
calamity which had just befallen our 
Navy and the country. He could not 
allow that opportunity to pass without 
making a few observations in regard to 
it. The right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister and the noble Lord the First 
Lord of the Admiralty had feelingly ex- 
pressed the deep loss which the country 
had sustained through the untimely death 
of Sir George Tryon in the discharge of 
his duty ; but no one could realise the 
extent of that loss so well as the naval 
men who knew him personally. He 
spoke on behalf of the Navy when he 
expressed the great grief which they felt 
at the loss of that distinguished Com- 
mander, who was esteemed and admired 
by every rank in the Service, who was 
one of the brightest ornaments of his 
profession, and whom it would be very 
difficult to replace. The Service also 
deplored the loss of so many gallant 
officers and men who had died in their 
country’s service. Passing away from 
that painful topic, he desired to offer a 
few observations in regard to the Vote 
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before the Committee. Although a large 
sum was returned to the men in the Navy 
under the head of savings on provisions, 
still some £25,000 per annum, which 
properly belonged to the men under that 
head, had been for the past 40 or 50 
years paid into the Treasury. It 
properly belonged to the men. Why 
was it not set apart for them? 
If it had been set apart for 
them from the first, there would 
by this time have been a fund 
accumulated amounting to £1,000,000 
sterling which could have been applied 
to the benefit of the widows and orphans 
of seamen, and would have rendered it 
unnecessary to make so many appeals for 
outside help. With regard to what had 
fallen from the hon. Member for Devon- 
port, the hon. Member would excuse him 
for saying that some of his remarks 
naval men would not at all thank him 
for. The hon. Member had raised a 
grievance of the mechanics of the Fleet 
who wished to be dressed ina different man- 
ner tothe seamen. Were they too proud 
to wear thedress of the seamen ? What did 
they want? Did they desire to have 
gold buttons on their coats and to wear 
Wellington boots and cocked hats ? 
These men had to go aloft, and a 
costume such as that would hardly be 
the most convenient for the purpose. 
The complaint was all nonsense. What 
better costume could they want than the 
blue tunic? Had the hon. Member him- 
self never worn it on board a yacht, and, 
if so, had he not found it a delightful 
piece of clothing ? Then the hon. Mem- 
ber said the engine-room artificers wished 
to have better accommodation. Did they 
all want cabins? The complaint was 
ridiculous, and the hon. Member who 
made it did not at all gauge the feeling 
of the Naval Service in the matter. In 
the existing condition of things in the 
Navy, the difficulty of finding the 
necessary accommodation was enormous, 
and it was hardly desirable to complicate 
it by attending to the hon, Member's 
fancied grievance. Furthermore, as to 
the complaint about washing in the sight 
of other men, how could that be consi- 
dered a grievance ? The midshipmen did 
it, and he himself had for years washed 
in sight of the men of the lower deck. 
No sailor was ashamed of it. As a 
matter of fact, there was nothing in the 
complaint, and he hoped no attention 
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would be paid to it. To come to another 
subject, how was it that the pledge that 
had been given to him personally by the 
late Secretary to the Admiralty, that 
the position of the second-class stokers 
should be improved, had not been re- 
deemed, and how was it that their com- 
plement had been reduced? These men 
were required in every ship, and they 
had rendered faithful service in their 
class. Their great grievance was that 
they did not receive the extra 2d. a day 
that they ought to be entitled to on re- 
engagement. This was a monstrous 
shame, and a crying injustice. The 2d. 
a day was as much a right of the 
stoker as it was of the ordinary seaman. 
They were an under-paid class, and had 
not been treated fairly, and he trusted 
that the First Lord of the Admiralty 
would take the case of this class into 
consideration. The late Secretary to the 
Admiralty had touched upon the burning 
question of the abolition of our great 
troopships. The right hon. Member 
wished to abolish a class of vessel which 
had done most valuable service both to 
the Army and the Navy, and to abolish 
them in the interest of the Mercantile 
Marine. Those vessels in their voyages 
to and from India through the Suez 
Canal formed the best possible school for 
marine stokers, and he objected to their 
abolition. The question was too large a 
one to go into exhaustively at the present 
moment, but he could assure the late 
Secretary to the Admiralty that he did 
not represent his (Admiral Field’s) feel- 
ing in the matter. No doubt the P. and O. 
and the other large Steamship Com- 
panies would like to carry the troops to 
and from India, but it was necessary to 
consider the efficiency of the Service; and 
seeing that the present system had 
worked so well for the country, it should 
not be disturbed. However, he would 
not labour the question, as it was not at 
this moment properly before the Com- 
mittee. If ever the right hon. Gentle- 
man brought his proposal forward in a 
proper shape naval men would do their 
best to crush out his idea of abolishing 
the Indian troopships in the interest of 
the Mercantile Marine. Our seamen 
existed for the good of the Public Ser- 
vice and not for the good of the Mercan- 
tile Marine. Let them keep in touch 
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with the Mercantile Marine by all means. 
He had only risen to offer an humble 


Admiral Field 


{COMMUNS} 
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protest against remarks made on one or 
two points ia the course of the discus- 
sion; in fact, he did not think he should 
have troubled the Committee at all if it 
had not been for the mischievous speech 
of the late Secretary to the Admiralty. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lyna 
Regis) said, he wished to accentuate 
the point made by the gallant Admiral 
who had just sat down with reference to 
the persistent and unblushing robbery of 
the seamen by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He found that a witness before 
the Committee on the Estimates in 1888 
stated that the annual amount of which 
sailors was robbed was £60,000. This 
was a transaction which would bring a 
blush to the face of the honest footpad, 
and would disgrace’ the ancient and 
honourable profession of brigandage, 
because even the vilest brigand would not 
rob the common sailor. The witness to 
whom he referred said, in the course of 
his evidence before the Committee of 
1888, that he did not know that it would 
be quite wise to show in the Estimates 
how appropriations in aid were dealt 
with as compared with the sum taken in 
the Estimates, because, he said— 

“ We make a large sum of money out of sea- 

men’s tobacco, and I think it would be a bad 
thing for them to know that.” 
Such meanness was almost incredible; 
and if the statement did not appear in a 
Blue Book, he should be loth to believe 
it. The system was a fraud and a cheat. 
The Government said to the seamen, 
“In case you do not want your provi- 
sions or your clothing, or all of them, we 
will pay you its value;” but instead of 
paying them the value, they paid them 
£60,000 less than the value. He quite 
admitted that there might be reasons for 
diminishing the amount to a slight ex- 
tent, although he could not imagine that 
it was necessary to diminish it to this 
enormous extent, which amounted to about 
25 per cent. of the whole savings. If the 
Government thought it necessary to carry 
on the system at all, at any rate let them 
give Jack back his £60,000 in some other 
shape. The present state of things was 
a erying wickedness and injustice, and a 
discredit to the Government. 

Mr. BAKER (Portsmouth) remarked 
that the sailors of the Navy were by no 
means satisfied with the arrangements 
now in force with regard to their food. 
Between 4 o’clock in the afternoon and 
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6 o'clock the next morning a sailor got 
no provisions of any sort. He put it to 
the House whether it was reasonable that 
seamen should be kept all these hours 
without any nourishment? It was also, 
he believed, the case that the Admiralty 
were continuing a system which had 
existed for half a century without making 
those changes and improvements which 
were accepted as reasonable in all phases 
of life. He hoped the Admiralty would 
keep abreast of public opinion upon this 
question, and not allow themselves to be 
led astray by the Executive officers. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) requested the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir U. Kay-Shuttle- 
worth) to make clear his statement with 
regard to the reduction of the item for 
provisions. According to the statement 
of his right hon. Friend (Mr. Forwood), 
there should be, in view of the increased 
number of seamen, an increase in the 
item of £52,000. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Admiralty had 
stated that there had been a decrease in 
price of £21,000, and he had also 
mentioned a sum of £7,000, without, 
however, making it clear what it related 
to. There was apparently a sum of 
£32,000 to be accounted for. 
The right hon. Gentleman also said 
that the stock of provisions, when the 
present Government took Office, was 
found to be sufficient, and accordingly 
the present Board of Admiralty spent 
£15,000 to increase the stock. Perhaps 
the right hon. Gentleman will state from 
what source he obtaincd that sum of 
£15,000. 

Mr. BURNS (Battersea) said, it was 
stated on page 36 of the Estimates, under 
the heading “Hired Artificers and 
Labourers,” that in 1892-3 there were 
371 artisans and labourers employed, 
whilst in the following year 373 were to 
be employed, or an increase of two men. 
This implied that the amount of work to 
be done by hired artisans and labourers 
was fairly regular and permanent. The 
total amount of money paid to these 
hired men, he supposed through con- 
tractors, was, roughly, £16,000. He 
would suggest to the Government that in 
future the Admiralty should do what every 
private firm and every Public Body in 
London and elsewhere had done for 
some time, and eliminate the middleman 
in relation to contract labour altogether. 
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He believed it would be profitable to the 
taxpayers to do so ; that it would remove 
many obstacles to discipline, and would 
put an end to many an objectionable 
practice which now permeated the 
official staff. He was certain that if 
there had been no contract system in 
existence it would have been impossible 
for the state of things to have arisen 
which was recently disclosed at Deptford 
in connection with the suicide of a man 
employed by a Government contractor. 
Many of the temporary labourers who 
were supplied by contractors had been 
working in Government establishments 
for 18, 20, 25, or 30 years. These men 
frequently had the most dirty and un- 
pleasant, and always the most preca- 
rious, conditions of employment. When 
holidays and other privileges were given 
to the permanent staff the temporary 
men were always excluded from them. 
He would suggest, in the interests of the 
men as well as in the interests of the 
taxpayer, that the Admiralty should 
get rid of the system of em- 
ploying day labourers at con- 
tract prices. The contractors looked 
upon contract day labour as an orange to 
be squeezed, of which they themselves got 
the juice, and, unless the Admiralty 
seriously considered his suggestion, he 
would oppose every Vote under which 
the subject could be raised. 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Rosertson, 
Dundee) said, that on this specific ques- 
tion of contract labour at Deptford, he 
desired to say a few words. He had 
thought that the question would be 
raised in connection with Vote 10, but 
he did net complain of his hon. Friend's 
observations, especially after the example 
set him on the Front Opposition 
Bench. The matter had been brought to 
his notice by the Petition about which so 
much had been said. It appeared to him 
that certain changes were necessary, but 
he found that what the petitioners really 
wanted could not be effected without 
making them the servants of the Govern- 
ment. The petitioners themselves had 
not made that request, but it had cer- 
tainly appeared to him that the relief 
they sought could not be conferred ex- 
cept by putting them on the footing of 
actual Government employés. The 
result was that communications had been 
opened by the Admiralty with the War 
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Office and the Office of Works, where the 
same system existed, and representatives 
from the various Departments were now 
considering what changes could be 
effected, and he hoped those changes 
when made would be satisfactory to his 
hon. Friend. The question of the wages 
of the mea engaged in the Victualling 
Yard, which was another question the 
hon. Member had referred to, was also 
under consideration, This was a very 
much larger question, and ineluded 
within its scope workmen employed in 
other yards. He had answered inquiries 
upon this subject on many oceasions, and 
he could not now make any positive state- 
ment, further than that when the Com- 
mittee which was now sitting, almost 
from day to day, working out the question 
submitted to them by the Admiralty—that 
was to say, the labour question in all the 
doekyards—had presented their Report, 
the Admiralty wouid further consider the 
matter. He hoped the Report would 
soon be ready ; and when it had been ap- 
proved by the Admiralty, he would 
state in the House the conclusion arrived 
at. He trusted that the matter would 
soon be settled to the satisfaction of all 
concerned, 


Mr. J. H. WILSON (Middlesbrough) 
said, he wished to offer a protest against 
the way in which the men were fed in the 
Royal Navy. He had served five years 
in the Naval Reserve, and had come in 
contact with a large number of seamen of 
the Royal Navy, and he could assure the 
Committee there was great dissatisfac- 
tion existing amongst the men on board 
men-of-war as to the large proportion of 
their wages which they had to spend in 
providing themselves with food. They 
were provisioned now under the system 
adopted 30 or 40 years ago. If there had 
been any alterations, they had been very 
slight indeed. Well, he maintained that 
it was not right for the men to be obliged 
to spend a part of their wages on food. 
It was the duty of the Government to 
provide for them sufficiently. He 
trusted, therefore, that the matter would 
be taken into consideration by the Go- 





vernment, and that they would see 
whether they could not effect some 
alteration in the provision scale. There 


was not sufficient variety. The men 


were allowed pork, beef, biscuits, but the 
variety was extremely limited. 


Mr. E. Robertson 


There 


{COMMONS} 
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were many things which could be used— 
tinned meats, for instance. The men 
were very much dissatisfied, and they bad 
not the same means of ventilating their 
grievances as other men had. He did 
not know whether he would be in Order 
in referring to the men of the Royal 
Naval Reserve. 

THe CHAIRMAN: No; that will 
come under another Vote. 

Mr. J. H. WILSON: Then I will 
simply content myself with this protest 
against the way in which the sailors are 
fed on board Her Majesty’s ships. 

*Sirn U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
If the men have spent money on victuals 
it has been mainly out of the “savings ” 
which they have taken up by not using 
the rations served out in the ordinary 
course. They desire a greater variety, 
and that is one of the reasons which 
make the system of “ savings,” to which 
the hon. Member for Lynn referred, 
so popular. It has been alleged that the 
Admiralty make an enormous profit out 


of the seamen under’ this system 
of “savings.” This is a very old 
system, and one which, as I have 


said, is very popular with the men of the 
Royal Navy. It is a very peculiar 
system, and it would be very difficult for 
an outsider, without special study, to 
understand it. Still, it is popular in the 
Service, and that is a great point in its 
favour. The facts stated to have been 
given in evidence before the Committee 
of the House of Commons relate, as the 
hon. Member for Lynn said, to the 
year 1882, since which time the prices of 
provisions have altered very much, 
Consequently, there is a very great dimi- 
nution in the amount of money which 
accrues to the Government, owing to the 
fact that the men prefer to take up the 
savings. ‘That reduction in prices, and 
consequent diminution in profit to the 
Government, is going on from year to 
year. With regard to one very important 
class of savings—namely, the savings on 
rum, the seamen get more than the value 
of the rum which they do not consume, 
The savings price of rum is 3s, per 
gallon. The contract price is under 
ls. 2d., and on savings in rum the seamen 
get the whole of the difference between 
the Is, 2d. and 3s. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON: Does the 
seaman get the benefit in an increased 
supply of rum, or how is it ? 
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*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The seamen get the benefit of that in 
money, which they can spend on nourish- 
ing food, if so minded. I am happy to 
be able to state that the quantity of rum 
consumed in the Royal Navy is 
diminishing year by year, and that 
temperance is increasing in a most 
remarkable manner. As to Sub-head 
“G” and the criticisms of the late Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty, and of my right 
hon. Friend, the broad facts are these : 
The present Board of Admiralty are spend- 
ing money, under this Vote, in Sub-head 
“G,” for a great augmentation in the 
amount of provisions, not only for the in- 
crease in men by 2,600, but also for the in- 
crease of stock to the extent of £22,000. 
Before the end of the last financial year 
we had increased the stock to the extent 
of £15,000, and now we are adding £7,000 
more, so that we are providing more 
fully for the victualling of the Navy 
than has ever been done before. By the 
end of the year we hope to approach, if 
not actually to attain, the authorised 
average limit of stocks, which we found 
sv considerably depleted. No provision 
has yet been made for the increase of 
wages in the dockyards. But my right 
hon. Friend is mistaken in thinking 
that, in his time, all labourers were 
raised to 17s. He left those in the Ord- 
nance Wharves at 16s. The Govern- 
ment believe that wages of 16s. or 17s.a 
week are too low, but the whole question 
of the wages of labour is now under con- 
sideration. A Committee is sitting almost 
de die in diem under certain instrue- 
tions from the Board. On receiving 
their Report, the Board will decide what 
changes shall be made. I can only 
assure the Committee that we intend to 
be “in the first flight of employers,” as 
was said by my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for War, and that we 
shall deal with our ordinary labourers 
in no stingy or niggardly spirit. I 
do not know whether I ought to follow 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
into the whole question of the Indian 
troopers, as I think that is travelling a 
little beyoad the question before the 
Committee—though the right hon. Gen- 
tleman managed very ingeniously to 
raise it here on the plea that the men are 
victualled under the Vote. But I must 
say that the right hon, Gentleman, when 
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he based his remarks upon the theory 
that we had brought about a change of 
policy, based them upon an insufficient 
foundation. I do not admit that any 
answer of the Civil Lord has indicated a 
change of policy. The Naval Advisers of 
the Government are the same as during 
the late Board of Admiralty, and their 
general views are net likely to have 
undergone any great change. The 
Indian troopers, however, are wearing 
out, and the question of policy is 
becoming urgent ; but the future policy 
as to the Indian troopships is now under 
the consideration of a Departmental 
Committee consisting of two Lords of 
the Admiralty and two representatives 
of the India Office. I will, there- 
fore, not go further into the matter now. 
The hon. Member for Devonport will 
excuse me if I do not go fully into the 
question of the uniform of coastguards- 
men, the messing arrangements of the 
engine-room artificers, and the Royal 
Marines. I should like to get before me 
more specifically than it would be 
possible in Committee of the House the 
precise points on which the hon. Member 
thinks that the men are aggrieved. I 
will only assure him that the points are 
new to me,and that I cannot give him an 
answer at this moment without their 
having been previously carefully con- 
sidered at the Admiralty. The rations 
of bread and meat are provided daily, and 
for them each Marine pays 4}d. a day, 
although they cost the Admiralty con- 
siderably more. I cannot agree with the 
hon. Member that the Marines are the 
worst-treated service in the world, seeing 
that they are a most popular branch of 
the Service. Their numbers have been 
increased this year by 500 men in 
addition to the increase last year, and no 
specialdifficulty is ex perienced in enlisting 
men. Coming to the hon. and gallant 
Member for Eastbourne, I do not think that 
there is anything to answer except with 
respect to the alleged promises to the 
stokers, and as that question is not on this 
Vote I will reserve it. In answer 
to the hon. Member for Peterborough, 
I would state that tithes are paid for the 
Royal Clarence Yard at Gosport and 
the Alexandra Yard at Haulbowline. 
We pay tithe like other occupiers of 
land, 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: Do you get 
auy service in return ? 
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*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
We pay like other people, and I do not 
know that there is any direct return. As 
to chapel allowances, I am afraid I can- 
not give the hon. Member any answer, 
but I will do so if he will put a question 
on the Paper. As to beer money, 
Marines on shore are not allowed any 
alcoholic liquor as part of their rations, 
but each private receives ld. a day. 
In regard to allowances, they are made 
especially for colonial service. You 
cannot expect that men will go out from 
this country and serve abroad without 
additional allowances, and it is a well- 
recognised practice to give such allow- 
ances. With reference to the payment 
of House Duty in respect of official 
residences, that is a remnant of the old 
system that has now been done away 
with. The House Duty is now paid by 
those who occupy the houses, except in a 
few old cases. In conclusion, I must a 
little complain of the hon. Member for 
having lumped the Admiralty with the 
other Departments, of which he has 
complained that they are always asking 
for more money. That is a poor en- 
couragement to a Department to practise 
economy, whose Estimate is £100 
less than the Estimate of the late Board 
of Admiralty. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he would 
now give the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
G. Hamilton) the details for which he 
asked. He did not complain of the way 
in which the money was spent on 
luncheons and so on, but that, having 
been voted for one purpose, it was ex- 
pended for other purposes. He found 
on the 28th March, 1891, in connection 
with the launch of the Renown, after- 
wards called the Vietoria, by the Duchess 
of Connaught, £440 was asked from the 
House for providing accommodation and 
refreshments. ‘There was a note in the 
Estimates after this item, “ which will 
be met by savings in other directions.” 
That was what he objected to. There 
was another item of £2,800 and another 
of £1,900 in connection with the launch- 
ing of first-class cruisers. 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON: The state- 
ment the hon. Member made was to the 
effect that luncheons given by me were 
paid for out of public money. He has 
not said one word to justify that state- 
ment. It is true, I gave a private 
Juncheon at a launch and invited Mem- 
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bers of both Houses of Parliament, in- 
cluding the hon. Gentleman himself ; but 
I paid for that luncheon myself. When 
the Queen or a Member of the Royal 
Family launches a vessel it is necessary 
to make preparations on a larger scale 
than in ordinary cases, because a large 
number of people are present. 

*Mr. A.C. MORTON said, he might 
not object to the payments, but he said 
distinctly that the consent of the House 
should have been obtained for all these 
expenditures, whether for refreshments or 
otherwise. 


Vote agreed to. 


2. £133,000, Medical Establishments 
and Services. 


*Mr. FORWOOD said, he thought it 
would be information to most Members of 
the Committee to be told that they had 


at Great Yarmouth a lunatic asylum. 
At the beginning of this century, at the 
time of the French War, a hospital was 
built in the town of Great Yarmouth 
alongside the river that flowed through 
that town. It covered a considerable 
area of ground, was well built, and in 
every respect was a good building ; but 
he believed it was never used for the 
purposes for which it was intended, and 
of late years it had been adapted and 
used as an asylum for naval lunatics. 
Some years ago it was first so used, and at 
that time there was not that accommoda- 
tion for men suffering from mental 
disease as there was now throughout the 
country, and the result had been that the 
patients in this asylum had gradually 
diminished, until now he did not believe 
that any patients were sent from the 
naval side, so that the cost of maintaining 
nuval lunatics under Vote 3, became 
very excessive, being something like 
£130 or £140 per head per annum. As 
no sufficient use was being made of the 
establishment for naval purposes, the 
question arose whether it could be 
turned to other purposes, or whether its 
use as alunatic asylum could be increased ? 
The consequence was, as they would see 
in the Vote now under discussion, the 
Admiralty had turned what he might 
call lunatic asylum keepers, for they had 
consented to receive patients from the 
India Office. [Cries of “ Order!”] He 
did not think there was any doubt about 
his being in Order, as this Vote covered 
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up in a marvellous way the cost of this 
establishment. He had tried to discover 
something about the cost of this esta- 
blishment, the number of patients, and 
the circumstances connected with it. 

The Committee was asked to vote 
£133,000 for the Medical Services of the 
Navy, and one would imagine that re- 
presented the medical men on board ship, 
aud the patients received at the Naval 
Hospitals — Haslar, Stonehouse, and 
elsewhere ; but, as a matter of fact, 
there was spent a considerable sum of 
money, amounting to £8,000 or £10,000 
a year, in connection with this lunatic 
asylum at Great Yarmouth. It was nota 
bad arrangement that the expense of this 
hospital should be reduced by receiving 
patients from the India Office; but he 
hoped it would only be a temporary 
arrangement ; that it would only last so 
long as they had any naval patients at 
this hospital, because the patients could 
be better cared for elsewhere, better 
arrangements could be made for them, 
and he iad an idea that at the proper 
time this establishment at Great Yar- 
mouth might be utilised to much 
better purpose in the naval in- 
terest than it was now. It was 
in a splendid position for an educational 
establishment, whether for youths such 
as were educated on the Britannia or 
otherwise ; it was between the sea and 
the river, was in a very healthy position, 
and much better use might be made of it 
than it was put to at present, namely, the 
care of afew naval patieuts and some 
patients received from the India Office in 
whom the Board of Admiralty had no 
interest or concern. He would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if he could give 
the Committee any information as to the 
annual cost in connection with this 
Great Yarmouth Hospital, how many 
patients it contained from the Navy, and 
how many were received from the India 
Office ? 

*Mr. MOORSOM (Great Yarmouth) 
said, he was not in the House when the 
right hon. Gentleman began his obser- 
vations ; but he gathered that he desired 
to abolish the Royal Naval Hospital at 
Yarmouth, and he (Mr. Moorsom) was 
there to say a word in its favour. 

*Mr. FORWOOD said, he would 
abolish it as a lunatic asylum, as it could 
be turned to better account for naval 


purposes. 
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*Mr. MOORSOM said, the right hon, 
Gentleman had not stated what those 
purposes were, and he did not know 
what better purpose it could be turned to 
than taking care of officers and men who 
were, from mental and physical causes, 
incapable of performing services for their 
country any longer. But he desired to 
say a word on behalf of the attendants 
who waited on those unfortunate persons. 
There were 32 of these attendants, and 
they had, as he thought, a genuine 
grievance in respect of pay and pensions. 
No person was employed who was not 
carefully trained for the purpose, and 
who possessed rare patience. The pay 
of these men was not high, being 2s. 2d. 
a day, which, with the uniform and pro- 
visions, was caleulated to be about 
22s. 6d. a week. The six senior atten- 
dants got 2s. 6d. a day, but none of the 
juniors got that unless there was a 
vacancy. The men asked—and surely it 
was a modest request—that after a few 
years’ service, say five years, they should 
get 2s. 6d. a day, instead of having to 
wait many years for a vacancy for this 
small increase, and they did not ask for 
it unless they were qualified to the satis- 
faction of the Superintendent. In regard 
to pensions, it was formerly the custom to 
establish these men. Out of 32 employed 
13 were established, and there were now 
eight vacancies. Yet, curiously enough, 
in the Estimates for 1893-4 a Vote was 
asked for 21 established men, whereas 
there were only 13. These eight vacancies 
had existed for some time, and the Ad- 
miralty would not allow them to be filled 
up; but perhaps his right hon. Friend 
could give them some explanation of that. 
What these men asked was that they 
should all be established after one year’s 
service, provided they were duly qualified. 
Let them compare the position of these 
men with that of the messengers of the Ad- 
miralty. The pay of the messengers was 
considerably higher, and they had easier 
hours and lighter work than the atten- 
dants at this establishment. The at- 
tendants began werk at half-past 6 
in the morning, and did not leave off 
until 8 at night, and they only went 
home upon alternate nights. One who 
knew these men well told him—* The 
attendants here are a fine body of men, 
who do their duty well, and are worthy 
of every consideration. Were I sick or 
insane I should like to be cared for by 
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men such as these, with their endless 
patience and kindly forbearance.” They 
could and did minister to minds diseased. 
He did not suppose in that House they 
had asingle friend but himself—certainly 
not in the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Forwood). The Commissioners — in 
Lunacy in their Reports—not specially 
with regard to these men, but in reference 
to attendants upon the insane generally 
—recommended that pensions should 
be given tosuch attendants. It was well 
known that after attendance for some time 
upon the insane these men were rendered 
incapable of taking other employment, 
and the Superintendent at Yarmouth 
had more than once pressed the claims 
of these men upon the Admiralty, but 
without result. He begged that the 
right hon. Gentleman and the Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty would pay attention to 
these matters, and that one or other of 
them would visit the establishment, and 
see for himself the care, love and de- 
votion with which these men did their 
duty. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) thought 
it seemed undesirable that the Institu- 
tion should be kept up as it was at 
present. He knew something of the 
Institution, and knew that the patients 
there were well treated and cared for, 
but the numbers maintained in it were 
so small ; there were 32 attendants, and 
he doubted whetier the patients exceeded 
that number. The contribution from the 
India Office towards its maintenance was 
£5,560, and, as the number of patients 
was so limited, it was quite clear that 
the bulk of naval lunatics were sent to 
some other Institution. He should 
imagine that Great Yarmouth would be 
a very incouvenient place to send naval 
lunatics to, as it was away from the 
ports used by the Navy ; and he doubted 
whether it was wise to take these people 
from surroundings they were accustomed 
to. He thought, in the interests of the 
taxpayer and good economy, the sugges- 
tion of his right hon, Friend (Mr. For- 
wood) should be considered, as he 
believed good would result from abolish- 
ing the Institution as a lunatic asylum. 
In Lancashire they had large Institutions 
that were carried on very successfully 
from the fact that they were large, 
and because arrangements could be made 
by which the attendants could be properly 
proportioned and the patients carefully 
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looked after. He hoped the subject 
would receive careful attention, 
because there was no advantage in having 
a small number of naval lunatics in an 
establishment, when they could be 
equally well looked after and be quite 
as happy in other large Institutions. 

ApmiraL FIELD looked upon the 
proposed abolition of this Institution with 
great regret, and he was sorry it ema- 
uated from the right hon. Gentleman the 
late Secretary to the Admiralty. He 
had looked upon the right hon. Gentle- 
manas an advocate for naval rights, and 
now they found he wanted to abolish a 
Naval Institution. He remembered that 
when it was proposed to send naval 
lunatics to the Naval Hospital at Great 
Yarmouth naval men were grateful to 
the Admiralty of that day, and no reason 
was given for abolishing it except 
the dirty reason of economy. The great 
difficulties in regard to most county In- 
stitutions was the difficulty of providing 
sufficient accommodation for lunatics, 
and here they had accommodation for 
naval lunatics who did not wish to be 
mixed up with lunatics from other coun- 
ties, with mechanics, labourers, and 
ploughmen ; sailors were a class apart 
from any other class, and they wished to 
remain so, even when they became 
lunatic. If he lost his head in that 
House—and some of them were likely to 
do so before the Home Rule Bill was 
through—he should be glad to be sent to 
Great Yarmouth. The question of 
economy ought not to be considered, and 
if there were not sufficient patients now 
that they took them from the Indian 
Office then they might get some from the 
Army, and charge them to the War 
Office. It was an admirable Institution, 
and they ought to keep it, especially in 
these days of floating batteries called 
ironclads in which men turned grey in a 
single night, and it ought to be main- 
tained. It was erected for good reasons, 
and it should never be abolished except 
for good reasons overweighing those for 
which it was established. He protested 
against these proposals to abolish every- 
thing that was naval because they might 
thereby save a few dirty pounds here and 
there. 

*Mr. A.C. MORTON thought it would 
be a good thing to take the sailors away 
from Great Yarmouth asylum and send 
the Naval Lords there, and, for his part, 
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he would sooner see them there than 
the sailors. He might make the same 
remark on this Vote as upon the others 
respecting the use of money put 
down for one purpose for an _ en- 
tirely different purpose ; but he would 
raise the whole question on the salary of 
the First Lord, and take a Division upon 
it. The only item he wished to refer to 
was on page 50, Sub-head G.—* Funerals 
by contract or agreement, including 
coffins and compensation for loss of 
burial fees.” He wanted some information 
as to “loss of burial fees.” This had been a 
burning question in this country for some 
years. They found the clergymen took 
the fees and did not do the work, and he 
wished to know whether any clergymen, 
or other persons, were getting fees on 
account of sailors lost at sea? He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would tell them 
how much was paid for burial fees, and 
whether the clergymen really did any 
work for it ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I will reply first to my right hon, Friend 
opposite. The total number of patients 
in the establishment at Great Yarmouth 
is about 140 naval and 60 Indian, and 
the cost of the establishment is about 
£12,000, to which India contributes 
£5,560. I will not go into the subject 
fully, because I have not had myself any 
facility for studying the question upon 
the spot. Before the present Board of 
Admiralty form any conclusions on « 
subject of this sort, they would like to 
visit this Institution. I must remind my 
right hon. Friend that the Board of 
Admiralty of which he was a Member 
decided in favour of maintaining this Insti- 
tution, and before we could say they were 
wrong we should need an opportunity of 
considering the question. Unforcunately, 
seamen are particularly exposed to mental 
diseases, especially in the form of general 
paralysis, which comes upon them because 
of their rough life at sea and the 
anxieties and hardships to which they 
are subjected ; and, under these circum- 
stances, it is very natural there should be 
an Institution such as this. I cannot, 
therefore, undertake, either to my right 
hon. Friend opposite or to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Preston, that we will necessarily 
share the views they have expressed, nor 
do I make any statement or promise on 
behalf of the Government ; but we will 
do our best to form a just conclusion on 
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the facts of the case. With respect to 
the matter which my hon. Friend behind 
me (Mr. Moorsom) has brought forward, 
I may say that the present Board have 
uot had the question of wages at Yarmouth 
Hospital specially brought before them. 
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The late Board reecived a Petition 
in the year 1891 from the medical 
attendants in Yarmouth  Tlospital. 


It was considered, but no increase of pay 
was given, Among the mass of Petitions 
which the present Board received in 
November last there was none from Yar- 
mouth, Any representation from Yar- 
mouth Hospital will receive the same 
careful attention that has been and is 
being given to representatious from other 
Naval Hospitals, and we shall endeavour 
to do justice in each particular case. 1 
will look into the matter which has been 
raised by my hon, Friend. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON said, the 
Secretary to the Admiralty had given no 
information with regard to compensation 
for burial fees. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON said, the 
explanation of this rather mysterious 
item was this: Seamen dying in naval 
ports were buried by the naval chaplains, 
who, of course, charged nothing for this 
duty. [Mr. A.C. Morron: They get 
their salaries, of course ?] They, of 
course, got their salaries. By this course 
the clergyman of the parish, who would 
otherwise be entitied to his burial fee, 
was thereby deprived of it; and, under 
an established and antique rule, it was 
provided that a clergyman whose duty 
was taken by a naval chaplain was 
entitled to compensation for the burial 
fee he himself would have received if he 
had performed the Burial Service. He 
could promise his hon, Friend that the 
matter was one which should be care- 
fully examined into. 

Mr. A. C.. MORTON would not like 
to cause any hardship to present in- 
cumbents, but he considered that when 
the present incumbeuts died or ceased to 
hold the livings there onght to be an 
alteration of the system, which seemed to 
him a most unehristianlike system of 
men taking money who did not do the 
work, 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES. noticed 
from this Vote that for 76,000 men the 
Medical Service cost £133,000, which 
was about £2 per man for physicking and 
doctoring. If £2 per man was spent on 
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this purpose he wondered how the men 
could survive ; and it seemed to him their 
health would be improved, and the 
Service improved also, if the amount 
could be reduced to something like £1 
per head, which was far more than he 
spent himself, and he thought that 
strong active young men in the Navy 
could very well do with 15s. per head. 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
(interposing) said, the hon. Gentleman 
was making an entirely wrong calcula- 
tion. This Vote was for the services of 
medical officers who were employed in 
the hospital, the medical attendance to 
seamen being provided for in another 
Vote. The particular Vote to which the 
hon. Member alluded was for making pro- 
vision for Hospitals like Haslar, Stone- 
house and others, where some of the highest 
and most skilled men in the Naval 
Medical Service were employed to look 
after the serious cases which had to be 
sent to hospital. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES remarked 
that, that being so, it made the matter 
rather worse than he thought. Not only 
was there this £133,000, but there was 
another Vote for medical matters. If 
the amount spent in physic could be de- 
creased and the difference added to the 
money expended on pay and allowances 
it would be an improvement. He desired 
specially to utter a word of warving 
against the inordinate pretensions which 
were set up by the medical men in the 
Navy in general. They seemed to sup- 
pose they were a kind of high priest. 
He had two sons on the Britannia, and 
he was proud that they should be there. 
First of all, before they could be taken 
on that ship, they were examined as to 
their health by the Board in London. 
Each boy was examined to see that he 
was perfectly sound, and was found to 
be so ; but what was the result ? Inthe 
course of ascertaining if his boy was 
perfectly sound he was brought into con- 
tact with another boy who gave him the 
measles, and his boy went back to school 
and gave it to 40 other boys. This was 
the result of submitting his son to an 
ordeal which was supposed to insure 
that nothing was the matter with him. 
There was another little incident to 
which he wished to refer. When they 


sent a boy into the Navy they had to 
give a long account of his birth, parent- 
age, and history, and then they were 
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called upon to sign it, and very properly 
and naturaily to have their signature 
attested. But this attestation was 
not by a Magistrate or person of 
some importance or consideration, but by 
a medical man, What virtue was there 
in a medical man attesting a signature ? 
It was because the chief medical officers 
of the Admiralty desired to add to the 
importance of the medical profession 
generally by hoisting them up to the 
position of Magistrates. He hoped the 
Board of Admiralty would reduce the 
amount spent in physic and would also 
do something to abate the inordinate pre- 
tensions of the medical officers of the 
Admiralty. 

Mr. J. H. WILSON (Middlesbrough) 
disagreed with the hon. Member as to 
the advisability of there being a reduc- 
tion of the medical staff of the Navy. 
The kon. Member seemed to think the 
medical men were on board ship simply 
to administer physic. That was not so. 
In time of an action they should require 
the doctors to attend to the wounded men, 
and they were, therefore, obliged to have 
them there always, so that they might 
be prepared for any emergency. 

Mr. KEARLEY desired to enter 
another word of protest against the scale 
of pay that the Admiralty deemed it 
fitting to pay to its employés. He 
referred particularly to the attendants 
in the medical hospital at Stonehouse. 
These men only received 2s, 6d. per day ; 
they had to work seven days a week, and 
go on night duty at least once a week. 
They had no extra pay for Sunday work, 
and their duties were of a very respon- 
sible nature. They had charge of stores, 
of the receiving and despatching of 
medicines, and he understood that, under 
the superintendence of the foreman of 
the stores, they were called upon to take 
part in the preparing of the medicines. 
If a catastrophe were to happen on board 
one of the ships by which a number of 
men were to be poisoned, it would be a 
sad state of things for the Admiralty to 
have to admit the incident was caused by 
the mistake of a man who was paid the 
beggarly sum of 2s. 6d. per day. They 
were called upon to do very unpleasant 
duties, such as carrying out dead bodies, 
and it was high time this sweating was 
put an end to. These men had protested 
and petitioned for years past ;'and when 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr, 
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Forwood) was Secretary to the Admiralty, 
he paid a visit to Devonport with a view 
to inquiring into the grievances of the 
men. He at that time made an appoint- 
ment with the men at Stonehouse and 
received their Petition ; but he was un- 
able, probably through want of time, to 
keep the appointment, and consequently 
their claims were overlooked. He would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that in 
his speech in Liverpool he took credit to 
the late Government for seeing that no 
labourer would be asked to work in future 
for the mean wage of 2s. 6d. per day, 
but these men at Stonehouse still con- 
tinued to be paid this miserable pittance. 
It might be urged that the men had 
pensions ; but he thought the day was 
rapidly passing away when a Govern- 
ment would be able to maintain that 
because men, after years of service for 
the State, had obtained a pension that 
therefore they should be required to 
accept an under-paid rate of wages. He 
hoped the Secretary to the Admiralty 
would give them some assurance that 
this question should receive the earnest 
consideration of the Admiralty. 

*Mr. FORWOOD said, the bon. Mem- 
ber was under an entire misapprehension 
in stating that the men who received the 
rate of wages to which he had referred 
had in any way any responsibility in re- 
gard to the preparation or distribution of 
the medicines of the Navy. He had 
himself inquired into the grievances of 
the men on behalf of whom the hon. 
Member spoke, and he found that their 
work consisted principally in carrying 
boxes of coal up to the wards. Having 
regard to the general rate of wages and 
the interest of the taxpayer, he thought 
these men were fairly well paid for the 
position they held and the work they 
had to do. There was one point on 
which he should like to have some 
information. Representations were made 
to the late Board of Admiralty by 
workmen of all the yards, who pointed out 
that, although they had excellent medical 
officers at each of the yards to attend to 
any accidents, yet accidents frequently 
occurred to the eye by the use of steel 
chippings, and they desired to have 
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specialists appointed to attend to such 
eases. The late Board granted a sum of 
250 guineas to be paid to the institutions 
of the different yards so as to retain the 
services of specialists as oculists at the 
yards, and they also made a grant of a 
sum of money to be paid to a certain 
London hospital so that extreme cases to 
injury to the eye might be brought of 
London. He did not find any provision 
for this matter in the Estimates. 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
could assure his hon. Friend the Member 
for Devonport that the matter to which 
he called attention was receiving the 
earnest attention of the Admiralty. He 
himself spent some time at the Stonehouse 
Hospital, and he confessed his opinion 
somewhat differed from that of his right 
hon. Friend opposite. Some of these men, 
probably including those who had ex- 
tremely disagreeable duties to perform in 
removing the bodies of those who had un- 
fortunately died in the hospital, were not 
paid very liberally. In answer to the right 
hon, Gentleman opposite, he would find the 
contributions to which he had referred 
provided for under Sub-head “A.” They 
were not omitted from the Estimates. 


Vote agreed to. 


3. Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £10,900, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Lxpense 
of Martial Law, including the cost of Navel 
Prisons at Home and Abroad, which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1894.” 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity) said, he desired to call attention to 
the proceedings in connection with the 
stranding of the Howe. The story of the 
stranding of the Howe was a very simple 
one. The Channel Squadron, of which 
the Howe was part, entered Ferrol Har- 
bour on the morning of the 2nd _ of 
December. The Royal Sovereign \ed 
the way, and the Howe was the second 
sbip in the line. Before coming to 
anchorage the ships had to make a con- 
siderable bend to the north-west in order 
to escape a shoal upon which the Sultan 
grounded some years ago. In making 
this detour the Howe went some distance 
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further to the north than the Royal 
Sovereign, but she had turned when she 
suddenly struck upon an unknown rock 
where the chart marked seven fathoms of 
water. This, of couse, led to a Court 
Martial according to the Rules of the 
Service, to try Captain Hastings, the 
Commander of the Howe, and his 
navigating officer, Commander Dixon, 
for the loss of the ship. The Court 
Martial sat on the 29th of December 
and the following day, and after hearing 
the evidence which was adduced before 
it, and which was of a very satisfactory 
and exhaustive character, the Court 
came to the conclusion that the ship 
stranded on a rocky shoal at the entrance 
to Ferrol Harbour, which shoal was 
unknown at the time, the Admiralty 
chart showing seven fathoms of water 
where the ship struck, and they aec- 
quitted the officers of the ship of all 
blame and returned their swords. There 
was an end of the Court Martial so far 
as Captain Hastings and Commander 
Dixon were concerned, and in accordance 
with the ordinary principles of justice, a 
person who has been tried and acquitted 
could not be put upon his trial again. 
But for some reason or other the Ad- 
miralty were dissatisfied with the finding 
of the Court, and had attempted in a 
Memorandum laid before the House to 
give some reason why. They said that 
no bearings were taken, and that no use 
was made of the twin screw to get the 
ship back into the channel. The Court 
had found that the accident had hap- 
pened because, at a point where the ship 
struck, there were seven fathoms of 
water marked upon the chart, and that 
was a perfectly sensible, clear, and satis- 
factory explanation. He did not see 
how anybody was to blame, because the 
Admiralty iad furnished the ships with 
the best charts they possibly could. It 
was not possible for the Admiralty 
themselves to survey foreign harbours. 
Ferrol Harbour was well-known. It 
was true the original chart was an old 
one of about 1783, but it had been re- 
vised as recently as 1873, when the 
Sultan met with the accident, and some 
alterations had been made as late as 
1886. The Admiralty, therefore, having 
furnished their Captains with the best 
charts they were able to procure, he did 
not think any blame attached either 
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to the Admiralty, or the Admiral, or 
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Captain Hastings, or anybody else. 
It seemed to him that after the Court 
had fully aequitted Captain Hastings it 
was a pity the Admiralty did not let the 
matter alone. But they put the Admiral 
commanding the Fleet on his trial, which 
was amost unusual thing todo. In follow- 
ing such an unusual course they ought to 
have taken great care to act in a strictly 
regular manner and according to prece- 
dents of the Naval Service. As Admiral 
Clanwilliam had sat on the first Court 
Martial, it was reasonable to pass him 
over. The second Court Martial ought, 
therefore, to have been presided over by 
the Duke of Edinburgh; but he was 
abroad on duty at the time. The next 
officer in order was Vice Admiral Sir A. 
Heneage ; but, instead of appointing him, 
the Admiralty selected Admiral Sir N. 
Salmon from the half-pay list. He had 
not a word to say against Sir N. Salmon, 
but it was not in accordance with prece- 
dent to select for such a post an officer 
from the half-pay list. This was a 
selection utterly repugnant to the usages 
of the Service. Then he could net make 
out what it was the Admiralty put 
Admiral Fairfax on his trial for. The 
ouly hint of a charge was that he selected 
the time of a high flood tide for entering 
Ferro! Harbour. But he did not select it ; 
it happened to be high tide when he 
arrived there. The reason given for the 
holding of the second Court Martial was 
that, as Captain Hastings had been ac- 
quitted, it had been thought necessary that 
a further Court Martial should be held on 
the Vice Admiral for the conduct of his 
Squadron, in order that all the cireum- 
stances might be fully brought out and 
justice done to all concerned. The 
second trial was, therefore, a “fishing” 
inquiry held in the hope that something 
might turn up to justify some kind of 
charge. The Court found the charge 
assumed to have been made not proved, 
and, therefore, aquitted Admiral Fairfax 
of all blame. Unfortunately, the Court 
took the unusual course of adding a rider 
to its verdict, and the rider was an ex- 
pression of opinion that the reduction of 
the speed to four knots while the 
Squadron was in the channel was inex- 
pedient. That had never been hinted at 
as any charge against Admiral Fairfax ; 
and the reason for his doing it was that 
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when he turned to go round Pistol Point 
he was near his anchorage, and he slowed 
down to four knots iv order that he might 
not run over it. After the second Court 
Martial were led to express that pious 
opinion as to the inexpediency of slowing 
down to four knots, they went on to 
state, however, that the stranding of the 
Howe was not due to that act. If that 
were so, why did the Court add the 
rider expressing either approbation or 
disapprobation of it? They attributed 
the accident to the inaceuracy of the 
chart and to the fact that the Howe 
diverged from the course taken by her 
leader. The latter statement was self- 
evident; for if the Howe had followed 
the course of the Royal Sovereign, which 
reached her moorings safely, she would 
not have grounded. The finding of the 
secord Court, then, acquitting Admiral 
Fairfax, was quite consistent with that 
of the first. The sole cause of the 
accident was the fact that the rock on 
which the Howe foundered was not 
shown on the chart. The Admiralty 
ought, therefore, to have rested satisfied 
with the finding of the two Courts ; 
and it was scarcely fair or decent 
that they should have dove anything 
afterwards which implied blame. They 
might have addressed confidential 
Minutes to the officers of the Service 
warning them of the dangers disclosed by 
the inquiry into the grounding of the 
Howe, but to publish a Minute to the 
whole Service and to the whole world, 
arguing against the decisions of the 
Courts Martial after the officers tried had 
been acquitted, was to hold up the Courts 
to ridicule and contempt. The Admiralty 
stated in their Minute that the findings 
of the two Courts were conflicting— 
which, however, was not the case—and 
that the divergence of the Howe from 
the course of her leader was a contri- 
butory cause of the accident—a fact 
which, as he had shown, was obvious. 
The Admiralty were making a very 
monstrous assumption in saying that, 
because the divergence of the Howe was 
a contributory cause of the accident, 
therefore the finding of the first Court 
Martial was wrong. The Admiralty 
could not get over the going into Ferrol 
on a flood tide, but this should be judged 
by authority. They were not a!l qualified 
to deal with the question in a technical 
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sense. The gallant Admiral below the 
Gangway (Admiral Field) could not; 
but he (Sir J. Gorst) could not, and he 
did not think there was anyone on the 
Treasury Bench just at the moment who 
could deal with the question except on 
authority. Well, let them see what autho- 
rity theyhad. Turning to the evidence— 
he was net going to do more than refer the 
Committee to the names—they had 
Admiral Hornby. This was at the 
second Court. Admiral Hornby was one 
of the most distinguished naval officers 
in the Service. He had taken a squadron 
into this harbour bimself, and he now said 
that there was no special difficulty as to 
the navigation of the harbour, and that 
the state of the tide necessitated no pains 
of consequence, as the harbour was 
entered upon arrival at it. Admiral 
Hornby did not see where the risk lay in 
this instance, and he declared that there 
was no want of skill or seamanship in 
the reduction of the speed. Then they 
had the late Controller of the Navy, who 
said he brought three ships into the 
harbour. He had been there twice, and 
he would go in at any time of the tide 
without fearing danger. Indeed, if he 
was in command of the Channel 
Squadron, he gave it as his view that he 
would rather take the vessels into this 
harbour than into any harbour in Spain. 
He did not think any want of skill or 
seamanship had been displayed. As he 
had said, he was not going through the 
evidence at length. He would simply 
remind the Committee that then they had 
the statements of Admirals Hornby, 
Seymour, Vesey-Hamilton, and Fitzroy 
that it was perfectly safe to take a fleet 
into Ferrol upon a flood tide, and, further, 
that the speed of six knots was quite 
right, and that the slowing down to four 
knots was right also. But the Admiralty 
were so eager to condemn a man who 
had been acquitted that they dragged 
these matters forward again. The issuing 
of a Minute of this kind, after the two 
findings, was calculated to bring Courts 
Martial into contempt. If Courts Mar- 
tial were of no use, by all means let them 
be abolished; but, while they existed, 
the Admiralty should treat their findings 
with respect and submission. The 
Admiralty, by issuing this Minute, had 
dealt a deadly blow at the findings of 
Courts Martial in general. He might 
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say that he had not the honour of the 
personal acquaintance of either of these 
officers, and that he had not been asked, 
either directly or indirectly, to bring this 
matter before the Committee. He had 
merely dove so in the interests of the 
service. He was quite impartial in the 
matter ; and, being impartial, he read with 
indignation the sentence in the Minute, 
which he considered to be the worst in the 
whole document, and which ran thus— 
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“Their Lordships are unable to reconcile the 
evidence given by Captain Hastings at the 
second Court Martial with the line ot defence 
adopted by him at the first Court.” 

This was, he felt, the most deplorable 
sentence in the Minute. Here was an 
officer honourably and fully acquitted 
by the Court Martial, the Ad- 
miralty were vot content to say that 
they disagreed with the finding and con- 
sidered that officer culpable, but they put 
in a sentence which was an insinuation 
against his honour as a gentleman. He 
was utterly at a loss to conceive what 
the Admiralty meant by that sentence, 
though he had read all the evidence given 
at the two trials. He could not defend 
Captain Hastings from the imputation, 
because he did not understand it. The 
only thing he could conjecture that it 
meant was that Captain Hastings was 
not only further in the bay than the 
position taken up by his leader, but that 
he was also somewhat out of station just 
at the time the accident took place—he 
was rather nearer the Admiral’s ship 
than he ought to have been, and he had 
before the Court to defend himself from 
both those irregularities. In defending 
himself he attributed his being out of 
station to the circumstance that the 
Royal Sovereign had reversed one of her 
screws for the purpose of assisting her to 
turn, That was what Captain Hastings 
stated at the first trial; but at the second 
trial other evidence might have been 
forthcoming to show that the reversal of 


and 


the screw would not have the effect 
Captain Hastings supposed it would 


have, and he might have come to the 
conclusion that his first statement was 
erroneous. There was an attempt made 
at that second trial to ask him questions 
about that. The prosecutor asked— 

“ Did you not say at the first trial that this 
circumstance had brought you out of station ’” 


Sir J. Gorst 


{COMMONS} 
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And he was proceeding to answer, when 
the prisoner intervened and protested 
against leading questions being put, in 
consequence of which the prosecutor 
withdrew the question, and declined to 


ask anything further on the point. He 
(Sir J. Gorst) had searched the 


evidence, and that was the only thing he 
could find to show what the Admiralty 
were driving at in this sentence to which 
he referred. He believed that was the 
only reason for an insinuation which he 
hoped the right hon, Gentleman opposite 
would disavow. He thought the Com- 
mittee would admit that the conduct of 
the Admiralty in issuing this Memorandum 
or Minute, in which they took on them- 
selves to reverse the judgment of the 
Court Martial was a matter which ought 
to be explained, because if Courts Martial 
were to be treated in that high-handed 
manner by the Admiralty it would be 
better to reduce the Vote. He begged 
to move the reduction of the Vote by 
£1,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £9,900, be 
granted for the said Service."—(Sir J. 


Gorst.) 


ApmirAL FIELD said, he rose with 
much hesitation to reply to the remarks 
of the right hon. Gentleman. He was 
very sorry, speaking from a naval point 
of view, that the right hon. Gentleman 
had thought proper to disturb these dry 
bones. He had hoped that they would 


have been allowed to sleep. It 
was some time since the Court Martial 
was held,and the subject had almost faded 
from the public mind. His _ brother 
officers would have preferred, under the 
circumstances, that it had been left alone. 
Much might have been said in favour of 
discussion at the time when the Admiralty 
Minute on the subject was issued, but not 
now. Bet the right hon. Gentleman was 
a clever man, who loved these legal dis- 
quisitions, He (Admiral Field) hated 
them. With regard to the composition 
of the Court Martial which had been 
complained of, he considered that the 
Government had simply discharged their 
duty in the matter. They were perfeetly 
right in appointing a senior Admiral to 
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try a Vice Admiral. He was not going to 
defend the Minute line by line and clause 
by clause, but in the interest of the Service 
and of discipline it was not desirable 
that a discussion of this kind should take 
place in the House. As it had been 
raised, however, he would do his best to 
answer some of the points which had 
been made by the right hon, Gentleman. 
He did not quite understand why the 
right hon. Gentleman challenged the 
right of the Admiralty to issue the 
Minute. If the right hon, Gentleman 
challenged the right of the Admiralty to 
review the sentence of the Court Martial 
the whole Service was against him. It 
was the undoubted right of the Admi- 
ralty to review sentences of Courts Martial. 
The Admiralty, it was to be remembered, 
was not a Court of Appeal; they could 
not alter a sentence passed by a Court 
Martial, but they could issue a Minute 
upon the finding of a Court Martial, and 
call the attention of the Fleet in their 
own way to that finding. It was owing 
to the old law, which did not give the 
Admiralty power to review a sentence, 
that Admiral Byng had been murdered. 
It was after that that the power was 
given. After that officer was shot there 
was a great agitation in favour of giving 
the Admiralty power to review sentences, 
and in the course of time that power was 
conferred on them under the 53rd section 
of the Naval Discipline Act. If the 
exercise of this power on the part of the 
Admiralty was questioned he could easily 
show how advantageous it was for the 
Service, especially where excessively 
severe sentences had been passed ; but 
whilst he did not complain that the 
Minute was issued, he did complain that 
it was laid on the Table of the House. 
It ought to have been treated as a confi- 
dential document. The hon. Member for 
Preston had asked for precedents for the 
issue of this Minute on Courts Martial, 
and in reply the case of the Conqueror 
had been referred to. That precedent 
was dead against the laying of the 
Minute on the Table of the House. In 
the Conqueror case the Court Martial 
had acquitted the Captain in command of 
the ship and had reprimanded the navi- 
gating officer—a ridiculous sentence—in 
reply to which the Admiralty issued a 
Miuute which showed that the Captain 
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responsibility for the safety of that ship. 
Sir James Ephinstone came down to the 
House and moved for Papers, but Lord 
Clarence Paget was Secretary to the 
Admiralty at that time—an Admiral who 
knew his business—he (Admiral Field) 
only wished there was an Admiral on the 
Treasury Bench now — and the Minute 
was refused, Sir J. Ephinstone being 
defeated on a Division bya majority of 25. 
It was not to the interests of the Services 
or of discipline that shortcomings or mis- 
takes on the part of individuals should be 
proclaimed to the whole world. Naval 
officers were accustomed to very rough 
communications from their superior 
officers, but they did not want those 
communications to be laid upon the Table 
of the House and made the subject of 
Debate. They were used to plain speak- 
ing ; they were accustomed to strong 
signals being flown from the mast-head, 
but they would not like the fact of such 
signals to be given to the country at 
large. At least, the First Lord should 
have toned down the statements of the 
Minute before allowing them to be pub- 
lished excepting to the Fleet. He sus- 
pected, however, that the Minute was 
like some British spirits—manufactured 
for home consumption. There was a 
certain amount of irritation in the public 
mind, and they took steps which they 
thought would allay that irritation. He 
regretted that a reflection had been cast 
the Court Martial that first 


on sat, 
because that Court included three 
Admirals, and every Captain on it, save 
one, had commanded ironelads. That 


Court tried Captain Hastings and ae- 
quitted him—finding that verdict as a 
just deliverance according to their oaths. 
They took into account what the Minute 
did not take into account. The Minute 
treated the Port of Férrol as though it 
were unknown: but, as a matter of 
fact, it was the Portsmouth of 
Spain—the port from which the great 
Armada sailed. The chart was naturally 
relied upon, especially in view of the 
fact that there had been a re-survey after 
the grounding of Her Majesty’s ship 
Sultan. The Admiralty declared that 
the want of knowledge of the rock on 
which the Howe struck was inexcusable 
ignorance, but he (Admiral Field) main- 
tained that it was excusable ignorance. 


of a ship could not divest himself of | And when the Admiralty complained that 
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the Howe was taken within 50 yards of 
a known danger it must be remembered 
that the channel was only 150 yards 
wide, which only gave a passage of 50 
yards between known dangers on either 
side, or, if the ship could be kept in the 
middle of the channel, only 125 yards 
from the course on each side, which 
would be within 50 yards of a known 
danger. As a matter of fact, there was 
searcely a harbour in the world where a 
ship entering would not pass within 50 
yards of a known danger. In Ports- 
mouth Harbour it would do se; also in 
Sydney Harbour, but so long as the 
dangers were known it did not matter. 
If Captains were not to go within 50 
yards of known dangers on entering 
ports they would have to remain outside, 
ond if no confidence could be reposed in 
the latest charts of a port like Ferrol 
Captains would have to resort to the old- 
fashioned practice of sending boats ahead 
to take soundings wherever they went. 
It was possible that the first Court 
Martial might have found a different 
verdict if they had had before them all 
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the evidence which was _ submitted 
to the — second Court Martial. 
But they had not that evi- 
dence before them, and Captain 


Hastings was entitled to an acquittal. 
He objected entirely to the second 
Court Martial. He objected to putting 
an Admiral on trial at all, exeept in time 
of war, unless he had compromised the 
national! honour. Their remedy was 
to supersede him. By trying him un- 
necessarily they lowered his prestige and 
struck a blow at his power to maintain 
discipline. In olden times the Admiralty 
dealt with Admirals with velvet gloves. 
In the case of the Agincourt, which 
struck on the Pearl rock, the Admiral was 
not tried, and the Admiralty expressed 
regret at having to transfer him to an- 
other command, They also transferred 
the second Admiral, without trial in 
either case. Why was that precedent 
not followed in the case of the /iowe ? 
Because the matter occurred too near 
home, and it was thought the public 
desired a trial and a victim. The Naval 
Lords were not in favour of the second 
trial: it was forced upon them. He 


thought the Foreign Office ought to have 
made a friendly representation to the 
Foreigu Office of Spain, because, as was 


Admiral Field 
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well known, the Spanish Authorities were 
aware of the presence of this rock in 
their own harbour. The chief naval 
officer of that port was actually watching 
the entry of the ships with his glass, and 
was surprised that the leading ship did 
net strike on the rock herself. Why 
were not the British naval officers 
warned of the existence of the rock, so 
that they might have engaged pilots ? 
This was very rough treatment by a 
friendly Power. The fact was that 
the Spaniards looked upon that rock 
as part of their torpedo defence. 
and a very good defence it was. 
Naval men felt very much annoyed that 
the accident should have happened when 
it might so easily have been avoided, and 
thought the Spanish Authorities had been 
guilty of a very unfriendly act. He was 
not going to pass criticism on the essence 
of the Minute so far as it reflected on 
the Admiral or the Captain of the ship, 
and all he wished now to do was to draw 
attention to the wording of it. The 
Admiralty were within their right in 
issuing the Minute, and in issuing it 
they had only done their duty. Naval 
men would not have found fault, even with 
the wording of it, if it had not been laid 
on the Table of the House. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON said, he rose 
to reply to the speech of the right hon, 
Gentleman opposite, or as much of it as 
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the hon. and gallant Admiral who had 
just sat down had not disposed of, The 
Admiralty did not complain of the right 
hon. Gentleman for bringing this matter 
forward ; but they objected to the way in 
which he had imputed motives to them 
in regard to the issue of the Memorandum. 
The right hon. Gentleman said they had 
seemed to be eager to overrule the Court 
Martial, to discredit it, and to cast impu- 
tations upon everybody. He assured the 
Committee that the Admiralty were ac- 
tuated by a spirit very different from 
that. The circumstances of the sinking 
of the Howe were not so materially 
different from those they had just had to 
deplore—not so materially different, but 
that they approached the subject of the 
Howe in somewhat of the same spirit as 
the entire House regarded that more de- 
plorable catastrophe which had overtaken 
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the Victoria, In reply to the attack 
which had been made on the Government, 
what he had todo was simply to vindicate 
the Memorandum of the Admiralty. In 
regard to the regularity of their procedure, 
the Admiralty considered that the defence 
of the Captain of the Howe impeached the 
Admiral of the Squadron, and they re- 
ferred the Minutes of the Court to him. 
They did not dismiss him at once, as the 
hon. and gallant Member suggested they 
ought to have done. 


ApmrraL FIELD: I did not suggest 
you should do it. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON said, the had 
understood the gallant Admiral to say 
that the officers should have been super- 
seded. But the sense of justice of the 
House of Commons would have 
demned the Government if they had done 
that. Then 
the right hon, Gentleman had carefully 


con- 
followed a matter wiich 


ignored—namely, a letter from Admiral 
Fairfax to the Admiralty. That 
was one of the main facts in the case, 
It complained of the action of the first 
Court Martial. 


letter 


The Admiral complained 


of the defence set up by Captain 
Hastings. He said Captain Hastings 


had *“ hedged” in his defence, and that 
he tried to cast the whole blame upon 
him. ‘Then the Admiral set up a theory 
of his own as to the disaster, which 
threw the blame on Captain Hastings ; 
and directly impugned the correctness of 
the finding of the first Court Martial. 
The Admiralty ordered a second Court 
Martial. He rather understood the right 
hou. Gentleman to dispute the regularity 
of that; but if he wanted a precedent he 
could be furnished with it. There were 
precedents in the cases of the Narcissus 
and the Endymion in 1874, in which the 
Captains were first tried and the Admiral 
afterwards. The second Court Martial 
acquitted Admiral Fairfax. Thus the 
first Court Martial acquitted the Captain, 
and it was intended apparently to cast 
the blame on the Admiral, and the second 
Court Martial positively acquitted the 
Admiral and as positively threw the blame 
upon the Commander of the Howe, 
finding that the divergence of the lowe 
from the course of the flagship was 
the cause of the disaster. It was all 
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very well to say that this did not carry 
with it the full legal results of a 
verdict of guilty; but there it was, 
The Admiralty most carefully considered 
the findings of both Courts, and they 
thought it to be their duty to place on 
record, for the instruction of the Service, 
the nation, and the House, the conclusion 
at which they had arrived. That was 
the genesis of the Minute. The Minute 
he would divide into two portions. In 
the first place, it censured and _ repri- 
manded the men acquitted ; and, secondly, 
it expressed the opinion of the Admi- 
ralty on the various matters discussed at 
the two trials. He (Mr. Robertson) had 
to defend both these parts. As to the 
last, was it credible or conceivable that 
he should be called upon to argue as to 
the advisability of the course adopted ? 
Did the right hon. Gentleman, wher he 
attacked the Government, contend that 
the finding of a Court Martial was con- 
clusive? If so, he could confront him 
with scores of precedents to show that 
the course the Admiralty took was en- 
tirely in accordance with practice. He 
believed it was true to say that there 
was never a finding of a Court Martial 
that was not either quashed, confirmed, 
or commented upon, The result of the 
Admiralty’s consideration of the finding 
of a Court Martial was always made 
known to the Service for the information 
of the Service. The most valuable 
part of the case of the Government 
was, no doubt, that the Minute censured 
officers who had been acquitted by the 
regular tribunal of a Court Martial. 
On that point he had expected that the 
right hon. Gentleman would have made 
out a much stronger case than he did, 
The right hon. Gentleman had not 
adduced any real argument to show that 
the Admiralty had been guilty of any 
irregularity in censuring men who had 
already been acquitted by Court Martial. 
Section 53 of the Naval Discipline Act 
had no application to this case, because 
that section simply prohibited the increase 
of a sentence of a Court Martial, while 
permitting it to be diminished ; but here 
there was no sentence. Therefore the 
section had no application, Now, how 
had the Admiralty been in the habit of 
dealing with these cases? It could not 


be expected that there would be many 
precedents on a matter of this peculiar 
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character; but there were several which 
more or less bore upon this case, and one 
which covered it completely. That was 
the precedent in the ease of the Con- 
qgueror, which had been alluded to by the 
hon. and gallant Member. Iv that case 
the Captain had been tried by Court 
Martial, and acquitted. He was after- 
wards made the subject of an Admiralty 
Minute exactly as Admiral Fairfax was, 
and was censured in it for not having 
taken proper precautions. The propriety 
of the action of the Admiralty 
challenged in the House of Commons, 
and Lord Palmerston said he could quite 
understand that hon. Members might 
take an interest in the individual Captain 
—the subject of the discussion—but he 
trusted the House would take an interest 
in the ships of Her Majesty’s Navy, and 
he went on to express the opinion that 
the Admiralty had performed their duty 
to the country in making the statement 
contained in the Minute. All that could 
be repeated in the case of the Howe. 
The question was submitted to the 
judgment of the House, and the action 
of the Admiralty was sustained by the 
House. He maintained that the line 
followed by the Admiralty on that occa- 
sion, approved as it was by the Heuse of 
Commons, became a precedent for the 
guidance of subsequent Boards of Admi- 
ralty. He turned now with much more 
diffidence to what he might call the 
merits of the Memorandum. Here he 
found the right hon. Gentleman was not 


yas 


unnaturally singularly deficient — in 
material. He elaborated the constitu- 


tional or legal part of the argument; but 
he had not left much to answer with 
reference to the substantial justice of 


the statements made in the Memoran- 
dum. ‘The Admiralty did charge 
Captain Hastings and Commander 
Dickson with unskilful management. 


The unskilful management consisted, in 
the first place, in having got their ship 
into a position which was within 50 
yards of water marked in the chart as 
three and a-half fathoms orly. This was 
admitted, and, indeed, there was no deny- 
ing it. At the same time, there was no 
justification of, and no attempt to justify, 
it. The Howe was 100 yards out of the 
mid-channel course, which she was 
directed by the sailing directions to 


Mr, E, Robertson 
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follow. She was also within 100 yards 
of a known rock. 


ApmiraL FIELD: I beg pardon, 
She was only 75 yards from the mid- 
chaunel course. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON said that, as a 
matter of fact, she was 100 yards out of 
her course at the bow, and 150 yards at 
the stern. He wished to answer the 
ridiculous contention that the inaccuracy 
of the chart was the cause of the accident. 
Of course, the accident would not have 
occurred if the seven fathoms of water 
marked on the chart had been there ;_ but 
if the ship had been where she ought to 
have been, there would have been no 
danger. It took both the inaccurate 
chart and the divergence from the proper 
course to make the accident. The second 
point on which the Admiralty imputed 
want of skill or want of proper manage- 
ment to these officers was that they dis- 
regarded the sailing directions with 
reference to the currents. This imputa- 
tion had not been attacked by either of 
the gentlemen who had spoken, and he 
would not, therefore, waste the time of 
the House by defending it. The great 
point on which the Admiralty said 
Captain Hastings and Commander Dick- 
son showed want of proper seamanship 
was in neglecting to take the bearings 
that would have insured their safety. 
Nobody had ventured to say that they 
had done so. The charge which seemed 
to excite the indignation of the right 
hon. Gentleman more than any other 
was the statement that the Admiralty 
could not reconcile the evidence given by 
Captain Hastings at the second Court 
Martial with the line of defence adopted 
by him at the first. What Captain 
Hastings said at the first trial was that 
he was hampered by the motion of the 
flagship. [ No, no!”] That was, at 
all events, the colour put upon the 
defence by Admiral Fairfax. At the 
second trial Admiral Fairfax questioned 
Captain Hastings on the point. He 
asked him whether the movements of the 
leading ship in any way hampered his 
movements, and the reply he received 
was “ No, not hamper.” Admiral Fairfax 
further asked— 
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“ Did anything that was done or left undone 
by me in your view contribute to your striking 
upon this unknown rock in what you believed 


»” 


was a perfectly secure position ! 
The answer given by Captain Hastings 
Was— 

“Tt being an unknown rock, nothing you did 
contributed to my striking.” 

Sir J. GORST asked when Captain 
Hastings had said that the movements of 
the flagship hampered him ? 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON said, such 
statements were scattered all over the 
defence at the first trial. Ip one place 
Captain Hastings said— 

“The movements of a ship astern are largely 
governed by those of her leader.” 

He (Mr. Robertson) did not say Captain 
Hastings used the word “hampered.” 
That was the word used by Admiral 
Fairfax, and it was a perfectly fair word 
to describe the line of defence taken by 
Captain Hastings. He appealed to the 
common sense of the Committee as to 
whether, under the circumstances, it was 
easy to reconcile the two lines of defence ? 
The last of the subjects dealt with by 
the right hon. Member related to Admiral 
Fairfax. The Committee would see 
that the Admiral was censured very 
lightly in the Memorandum. All that 
was said about him was that the increased 
risk caused by taking the Squadron into 
Ferrol on the flood tide was not suffi- 
ciently considered by the Admiral. He 
thought he might almost leave that 
statement to stand by itself. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite had quoted 
authorities to show that it was perfectly 
safe and prudent to enter Ferrol on a 
flood tide, and had said, amongst other 
things, that the Admiral did not choose 
the flood tide. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man would look at the evidence of Cap- 
tain Hamill he would see that the Admiral 
did chose the flood tide. Rather than 
wait for a less convenient season for the 
purposes he had in view, he took the 
risk of the flood tide. The question of 
the prudence or imprudence of waiting 
till slack water or ebb-tide was just one 
of those technical points on which he 
(Mr. Robertson) confessed he had no 
right and no desire to dogmatise. He 
was, however, entitled to as much liberty 
VOL. XIV. [rourtH sERIEs.] 
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of opinion on the point as the right hon. 
Gentleman. The right hon. Gentleman 
had pointed to expert opinion in favour 
of Admiral Fairfax’s contention. He 
(Mr. Robertson) could point to an equal 
weight of expert opinion in a contrary 
direction. He thought he might appeal 
again to the common sense of the Com- 
mittee to say whether it would not strike 
the average man that, when the Com- 
mander of a ship or a Squadron had to 
go through a rocky, tortuous channel 
like that at Ferrol, with the tide setting 
strongly against the opposite shore, it 
was better to wait till slack water or ebb- 
tide? It was patent on the face of these 
proceedings that, although British ships 
and Squadrons had often visited Ferrol, 
no British Squadron had ever before 
gone in on a flood tide. Sir Geoffrey 
Hornby said he had taken a Squadron in 
once on a flood tide; but the Admiralty 
had a table of all the entries of British 
ships into Ferrol, and could prove that he 
was mistaken, Admiralty Minutes, in 
so far as they expressed an opinion on 
naval technicalities, must, of course, be 
based upon the opinion of their Naval 
Advisers. In one of the cases that had 
come before the House he remembered 
being very much impressed with the 
felicity with which the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Goschen) put 
the point. The right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

“Tn professional matters the First Lord of 
the Admiralty was under a most serious respon- 
sibility if he refused to be guided by the opinion 
of his Legal Advisers.’ 

As faras naval opinion had been ex pressed 
in the Minute, it was the opinion of the 
First Lord’s Naval Advisers. By that 
the Admiralty were bound to be guided, 
and by that they had been guided. The 
House of Commons was neither a Court 
of Law nor a Court Martial. It was a 
Court of far higher jurisdiction ; it was 
the supreme tribunal of the nation, before 
which they were on their defence. It 
was to the common sense of the Com- 
mittee that they appealed, and he claimed 
that in the serious position in which they 
had found themselves they had not 
shirked responsibility; aud for that, he 
was sure, the Committee would never 
condemn them. There was ove word 
more, in justice to their Naval Colleagues, 
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that he ought to say. Painful as the | blamed for the orders he had given or the 
duty was to others, it was doubly painful Captain for unskilful navigation of the 
to them—painful to condemn men who | ship. A Court Martial is held, and 
had been their naval comrades, their | the Captain is acquitted. Admiral 
friends, and superiors. Hedid not know | Fairfax then, in a letter to the 
a duty that could be more painful than | Admiralty, severely censured Captain 
that, but it was not flinched from. Some-| Hasting’s defence and allegations. 
thing had been said about discrediting | What position was the Admiralty in ? 
Courts Martial, but nobody believed that | Here is a public document from the 
this case would have that effect. Con- | Admiral commanding the Channel 
demnation of their conduct would result | Squadron in which he brought grave 
in tying the hands of future Boards, and | charges against an officer who had 
they would be afraid to express anj| recently been acquitted by a Court 
opinion such as that which they had been | Martial. If that Court Martial stood, it 
compelled to form respecting a grave and | seems to me clear that the Admiralty 
deplorable national disaster. could not have allowed Admiral Fairfax 





*Lonp G. HAMILTON : Before the | to have remained in command of the 


discussion on the Vote is concluded, 1) 
should like to say a few words upon this 
subject. My right hon. Friend beside | 
me raised this question, and spoke with 
ability and acuteness upon various ques- 


tions which have been brought before the 
Committee; but I am bound to say that 


the conclusions at which he arrived I do 
not share. The Board of Admiralty were 
placed in a position of very great diffi- 
culty. I myself had on more than one 
occasion to deal with almost similar ques- 
tions ; and, looking at the circumstances 
in which Lord Spencer and the Board of 
Admiralty found themselves, I think itmy 
duty to say here publicly that if I was in | 
the same place I should have done exactly 
the same. Let us consider it a moment. 
A very serious disaster occurs to one of | 
the best ships in Her Majesty’s Navy. | 
The ship ran aground in a harbour the | 
eutrance of which was weli known, We 
find 4n this harbour one of the largest of 
Her Majesty’s vessels stranded in the 
immediate vicinity of a rock that is 
known. It is perfectly true that the , 
shoal on which the ship stranded is not 
marked on the chart, but the shoal was 
near the known rock, Why was the 
ship there?’ In this case I never from 
the first thought that the defect in the 
chart was the primary cause of the 
stranding of the vessel. The primary 
cause of the accideut was that the ship 
was out of her station—in a place where 
she ought not to have been—and that 
constitutes bad navigation. It is perfectly 
clear to me that as soon as this case was 
investigated the Admiral would be 
Mr. E. Robertson 








Squadron. Would it not have been a 
monstrous thing to have superseded him 
in his command ? The Admiralty was 
bound to re-try the case and form as 


powerful a Board as possible. I am 
/ bound to say the Admiralty did not 


exceed or misuse their powers. I believe 
that substantial justice has been done, 
aud that the Admiralty could not have 
acted otherwise. I am bound to say, 
although Admiral Fairfax and Captain 
Hastings are my persoual friends, I believe 
the Admidralty has throughout adopted 
the best course. I sincerely hope that, in 
the cireumstances in which the House 
now finds itself, it will not, by supporting 
the reduction of the Vote, pass a censure 
upon the Admiralty. What constitutes 
the glory and one of the merits of our 
Naval Service is the personal responsi- 
bility of every one for his own actions. 
I am surprised it should be suggested 
that because a mar is an Admiral he 


should be treated differently from others. 


ApwirnaL FIELD: I quoted the 
Agincourt. 

*Lorv G. HAMILTON: If Admiral 
Fairfax had been superseded the Ad- 
miralty would have been guilty of an 
act of injusiice. I say if responsibility 
is to be brought home to individual naval 
officers do uot let this House adopt the 
theory that because a man is high up in 
the Service he is to be treated differently 
from those who are lower down. We 
are in the presence of a far graver dis- 
aster than that connected with the 
Howe. 1 know there are many hon, 
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Gentlemen in this House who, whenever | 
an accident takes place, are disposed to 
treat it leniently and to say it was an 
error of judgment. But the professionof | 
war is a serious one, and errors of judg- 
meut cannot be condoned, although they 
are committed in times of peace. The 
House and the country expect the Ad- 
miralty to express its opinion plainly 
upon complicated and difficult questions 
in which it is their duty to apportion the 
blame. It is much to the eredit of the 
Naval Advisers of the Admiralty that they 
have in no way shirked or evaded an un- 
pleasant duty for which they were 
responsible, even although it affects their 
personal friends. The House expects the 
disaster which has just occurred to be 
probed to the bottom, and therefore do 
not let us do anything to weaken the 
hands of those responsible for these in- 
vestigations. Looking at the case before 
us in a proper sense, as men of business, 
I say I think that the truth has been 
ascertained and substantial justice has 
been done. 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquith, Fife, E.) : On the part of the 
Government, I desire to acknowledge 


the admirable manner in which the noble 
Lord has expressed the general opinion 
of both sides of the House. It 
would be the worst thing that could 
happen if it should go forth to the 
world that the Admiralty, winch, in the 
long run, is responsible to the House 
and the country for the safety of Her 
Majesty’s ships, and the maintenance of 
a high standard of discipline in the Navy, | 
is in any way hampered in the responsible 
discharge of that most important duty 
by the sentence of this or that Court 
Martial. It has been always recognised, 
and there is abundance of precedents for 
it, that it is the duty of the Admiralty, 
as the authority supremely responsible 
for the safety and discipline of the 
Navy, to pronounce its opinion, in the 
last resort, as to who is or is not to 
blame for great disasters. It would be 


a bad day for the Navy and the country 
if, whenever you have a state of facts 
such as you have in this case, two Courts 
one absolutely acquitting a | 


| 


Martial, 
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Captain and the other absolutely ac- 


quitting an Admiral, and pronouncing 


upon the same facts two irreconciliable 
findings, you had not a Supreme Court 
of Appeal which, with a full sense 
of responsibility to the House of 
Commons and to the country, should 
pronounce upon them, and declare who 
is, in fact, to blame. It was impossible 
for the Admiralty, after the finding of 
the first Court Martial, to allow the 
matter to rest, and not to challenge 
further investigation. It may be that 
entering the harbour on the flood tide had 
nothing to do with the loss of the Howe ; 
but it had a great deal to do with the con- 
duct of the Admiral, not merely in 
relation to one vessel, but in relation to 
the whole squadron, for the safety of 
which he was responsible. The second 
Court Martial would not have discharged 
its duty if it had not gone beyond the 
loss of the /fowe, and pronounced an 
opinion on the whole conduct of the 
Admiral in relation to all the ships 
committed to his charge. Having care- 
fully followed the course of these Courts 
Martial, I think there are two practical 
conclusions to which they distinetly 
point. The first is, that the superior 
efficacy of the second tribunal, as com- 
pared with the first, was due largely to 
the fact that it was assisted professionally 
by a gentleman who took the position of 
prosecutor, and it was not left to the 
Court itself to investigate what had 
taken place. In proceedings of this 
kind it is of the utmost importance, for 
the elucidation of the facts, that the 
Admiralty should always be represented 
by a professional adviser appearing dis- 
tinetly as a prosecutor, just as the other 
side should be represented by someone 
appearing for the defence ; because in 
that way only could you have adequate 
security for the bringing out of the whole 
truth. Secondly, in all these questions 
when they arise the Admiralty for the 
time being has a responsibility to the 
country which it cannot shift nor rid 
itself of. Another disaster has just 
oceurred, and another great ship in Her 
Majesty’s Navy has been destroyed, with 
the loss of a large number of valuable 
lives, under circumstances which un- 
doubtedly call for the most minute and 
careful scrutiny. Iam perfectly certain 
that this Committee, representing not 
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naval nor expert opinion alone, but em- 
bodying the opinion of the country at 
large, will say that no investigation of 
the kind under discussion can be satis- 
factory which does not probe the facts 
to the bottom, and give the country, as 
well as the House, the amplest means of 
ascertaining how they stand in relation 
to the conduct of the Navy. I venture 
to think the Committee will come to the 
conclusion that the Admiralty were 
acting not only within their rights, but 
in strict conformity with their duty, 
and that the Minute which has been laid 
on the Table of the House is the 
accurate judgment of a competent tri- 
bunail, 


CommManver BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, that no worse doctrine 
had ever been this House 
than that propounded by the Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty, the late First Lord, 
and the Home Secretary, for they had 
that the Admiralty should 
exercise extra-legal powers and 
beyond the authority given by Act of 
Parliament. In civil life how many 
men in this House would not rise, as he 
now did, and repudiate such a doctrine ? 
He ventured to rest his case now, as he 
rested it earlier in the Session, upon a 
broad ground. When it was brought 
forward the Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
appealed to the House not to discuss it, 
because the Minutes of the Court Mar- 
tial were not before the House. Those 
Minutes had nothing whatever to do 
with the broad features of the case. The 
great and important question was, had 
the Admiralty any right to upset the 
sentences of two Courts Martial? His 


laid down in 


laid down 


pass 


claim was that they had no right to do | 


such a thing: in so doing they acted 
almost illegally, certainly extra-legally. 


The Civil Lord had admitted that the | 


Admiralty had censured certain officers 
who had been acquitted by competent 


Courts, and he maintained that the Ad- | 


miralty had no right whatever to review 
those verdicts, and substantially to in- 
crease the sentences. Everyone familiar 
with the discipline of the Service 
knew that if the Commander-in-Chief or 
the Admiralty expressed censure on an 
officer they substantially punished him, 
because they held in the hollow of their 
Mr, Asquith 
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| hand the career of every officer. That 
was why they complained so bitterly 
about this action of ihe Admiralty. The 
short defence made by the Civil Lord 
was the only defence they could make, 
He hoped on Report to have the oppor- 


tunity of elaborating this matter. 
Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
ACT (1890) AMENDMENT BILL. 
(No. 393.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Sir J.T. HIBBERT (Oldham) moved 
the Second Reading of tis Bill, and ex- 
plained that its object was to remove a 
doubt in the working of the Act of 1890 
in Ireland. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”"—{ Sir J. T. Hibbert.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for ‘l'o-morrow. 





|IMPROVEMENT OF LAND (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 385.) 
| Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
| ported without Amendment. 


| *fue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
| B. Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.) moved 
the Third Reading of the Bail. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I object 
to the Third Reading being taken now. 


Bill to be 
morrow. 


| 
| read the third time To- 
| SEAMEN’S PROVISIONS BILL.—(No. 191.) 
| COMMITTEE. [ Progress, 25th April.] 

Order for Committee read. 

Mr. TOMLINSON 
jected. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON (Mid- 


(Preston) ob- 


‘dlesbrough): This Bill has been three 
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months before the House. The Amend- | INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT SOCIE. 
ments have been practically agreed to by | te ; mise 
the shipowners ; and I hope the hon. TIES (ve-commmitted) BILL.—(CNo. 395.) 
Member who objects will remember the COMMITTEE, 

thousands of men who toil at sea and are Bill considered in Committee. 
half-starved, and for whose benefit this 


Bill has been introduced. (In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON : It is quite true) yp TOMLINSON moved to report 
the Bill has been before the House for 
three months, but the Amendments 
agreed to by the shipowners are not the 
Amendments of which the hon. Member 
has given notice. His Amendments 
require careful consideration. 


Progress. This was a consolidating 
Bill, and it was quite contrary to the 
practice of the House to accept con- 
solidating Bills without having them 
examined by some Committee. The 
proper course would be to refer the Bill 
Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: The | to a Select Committee, 
Amendments are down in my name, and) yypotion made, and Question proposed, 
have been agreed to by the shipowners. | 


| “ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
Mr. TOMLINSON : I object. 


| = tig: 
j}and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. 
Q eae | Tomlinson.) 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. | 
| 
| 





Motion agreed to. 


SHOP HOURS ACT (1892) AMENDMENT, Committee report Progress; to sit 

(No. 2) BILL.—(No. 333.) | again To-morrow. 
commitTEE. [Progress, Clause 2, | 
13th June.) 


Bill considered in Committee. 


SEAMAN’S RATING BILL.—(No. 222. 
SECOND READING, 


| Order for Second Reading read. 


as avr | Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON moved 
Clause 2. | the Second Reading of this Bill. It 


Motion made, and Question proposed, | simply provided that no man should be 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, | allowed to join a ship as an able seaman 
= ose leave to sit again."—(Sir £.) antit he had had four years’ service. At 

arland.) present a man could join after six 

Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- months’ service, to the great danger of 
friars) appealed to the hon. Baronet to the lives of the travelling public. 
withdraw his objection, as the Bill con- Motion made, and Question proposed, 


tained only a couple of clauses, and was |“ That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”"—(Mr. Havelock Wilson.) 


of a non-contentious character. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) : I hope | *Mr. FORWOOD (Laneashire, Orms- 
kirk): The Bill is of considerable 
importance, and should not be brought 
on at this time of the night. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: This Bill 


my hon, Friend will withdraw his 
objection. The Bill is of the simplest 
character. The Shop Hours’ Act em- 
powers the appointment of Inspectors ! 

sas would prevent the whole of my con- 
by Local Authorities, but by an over-| —. : ae 
: ai ’ : stituents going to sea. 1 therefore 
sight no provision was made for having | object to it. 
Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): 
Motion agreed to, They are at sea already. 


their salaries placed on the rates. 


Committee report Progress; to sit} Second Reading deferred till To- 
again To-morrow. morrow. 
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KARLY CLOSING BILL.—(No. 357.) 
SECOND READING, 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Sir J. Lubbock.) 

Mr. CREAN (Queen's Co., Ossory) : 
I object. 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. 
Patrick’s): May I appeal to the hon. 
Member not to object to this Bill ? 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 


shire, W.): I would also appeal to the 
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| Gas, Portishead Gas, Sheffield Gas, and 
Sligo Gas.” [Gas Orders Confirmation 
, (Newent, &e.) Bill [Lords.} 


| 
| 


| GAS ORDERS CONFIRMATION (NEWENT, 
&c.) BILL [LoRDs] 
Read the first time ; and referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Biils, and 
| to be printed. [Bill 401.] 


SEAL FISHERY (NORTH PACIFIC) BILL 
[ Lords }.—(No. 393.) 
As amended, considered; read the 
third time, and passed, with Amend- 
| ments. 








hon. Member to withdraw his objection. | 


Mr. W. AUSTIN (Limerick, W.): I | 


appeal to my hon. Friend to withdraw 
his objection. 


Mr. CREAN: I object ; I object! 


Second Reading deferred _ till 


morrow. 


BIRMINGHAM CANAL BILL [Lords] 
(dy Order.) 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [23rd June], * That 
the Clause (Application of Section 24 of 
the Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 
1888,)—(Dr. Farquharson, )—proposed 


on Consideration of the Bill, as amended, | 


be now read a second time.” 
Question again proposed. 


Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


An Amendment made. 


Bill to be read the third time. 


To- | 


FATAL ACCIDENTS INQUIRY 


LAND) BILL.—(No. 362.) 
Read a second time, and committed to 
| the Standing Committee on Law, and 
Courts of Justice, and Legal Procedure. 


| 
| 


(SCOT- 


PRIVATE BILLS [Zords.] 
STANDING ORDERS NOT PREVIOUSLY 
INQUIRED INTO COMPLIED WITH. 

Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
case of the following Bill, originating in 
the Lords, and referred on the First 

' Reading thereof, the Standing Orders 
not previously inquired into, and which 
/are applicable thereto, have been com- 
plied with, namely :—Derry City and 
| County Railway Bill [Lords]. 

Ordered, That the Bill be read a second 


time, 


TREATY SERIES (No. 10, 1893.) 
Copy presented,—of Agreement be- 


| tween Great Britain and Portugal, re- 


lative to Spheres of Intluence North of 


the Zambezi [by Command] ; to lie upon 


WATER PROVISIONAL ORDERS (No. 1) 
BILL.—(CNo. 337.) 
Lords Amendments agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDs. 

That they have passed a Bill, intituled, 
“An Act to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade | 
under ‘The Gas Waterworks | 
Facilities Act, 1870,’ relating to Newent | 


and 


' the Table. 


EAST INDIA (MRS, ELIZA SAUNDERS.) 


Address for “ Copy of the Memorial to 
the Secretary of State for India of Mrs. 
Eliza Saunders, dated 16th day of April, 
1892, and of the Correspondence con- 
nected therewith.” — (Mr. Alpheus 
Morton.) 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 27th June 1893, 


NEW PEER. 

Cecil George Savile Foljambe, Esquire, 
having been created Baron Hawkesbury 
of Haselbech, in the County of North- 
ampton, and of Ollerton, Sherwood 
Forest, in the County of Nottingham 
—Was (in the usual manner) intro- 
duced. 


INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINA- 
TIONS. 
QUESTIONS. OBSERVATIONS. 

Viscount CROSS asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, in reference to his 
answer the Indian Civil Service 
Examinations, given on the 13th instant, 
whether any Despatch had been sent by 
him to the Government of India upon 
the subject ; whether any such Despatch 
was approved by the Indian Council ; or 
whether it was sent by the Secretary of 
State against the opinion of the Indian 
Council under the powers vested in him 
by the Act of 1858; and, if so, upon 
what grounds ; whether any members of 
the Indian Council recorded their opinions 
under the provisions of the Act against 
such Despatch ; and if he would lay 
upon the Table of the House a copy of 
the Despatch itself, of any such recorded 
opinions, and of any statement recorded 
by him of his reasons for aeting contrary 
to the advice of his Couneil ? 


Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL axp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Ear! of Kiu- 
BERLEY): My Lords, my answer to the 
question is as follows :—A Despatch has 
been sent by me to the Government of 
India on this subject. That Despatch 
was not approved by a majority of the 
Indian Council. It was sent by me 
against that opinion under the power 
vested in me under the Act of 1858. The 
ground upon which I sent it was that I 
thought it was desirable that the Resolu- 
tien of the House of Commons should 
be sent to the Indian Government for 
consideration, Several members of the 
Indian Council recorded their opinions 
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under the provisions of the Agt against 
such Despatch. I will lay a copy of the 
Despatch upon the Table as soon as it is in 
the bands of the Indian Government, and 
I will also give the record of the opinions 
of those members of the Council who 
objected to the Despatch being sent. As 
regards my own opinion, I have not 
recorded that, because I am not called 
upon to do so under the Act, as I will 
explain to your Lordships. By Section 
23 of the Act of 1858, 21 & 22 Vict., 
c. 106, it is provided that the decision of 
the Secretary of State shall be final, 
except in financial matters, which are 
not in question here, and that exception, 
of course, does not apply to the present 
case. Any members of the Council who 
differ from the Secretary of State may 
have their opinions recorded, and in case 
of any difference of opinion the Secre- 
tary of State may require that his 
opinion, and the reasons for the same, 
be added on the Minutes of the proceed- 
ings. That clause is permissive. But 
then there is another clause which may 
have misled the noble Viscount and those 
who thought I had to record an opinion. 
In case another proceeding is adopted, 
Section 24 provides that the Secretary of 
State, instead of bringing the matter 
before the Council, may have the proposal 
placed in the Council Room for the con- 
sideration of members for seven days 
before it is sent; and then any member 
of the Council who dissents from the 
proposal may record his opinion thereon. 
By Section 25, if a majority of the 
Council record their opinions against the 
view of the Seeretary of State, or against 
any act proposed to be done, the Secre- 
tary of State shall, if he does not defer to 
the opinion of the majority, record his 
reason for acting in opposition thereto, 
It is clear that that refers to the last 
section, but in the other case it is per- 
missive. This is the view, I am told, that 
has always been taken at the India 
Office, and I have only followed the 
procedure in what I have done. 

Viscount CROSS: I think we ought 
at once to have the Despatch on this 
subject, under the peculiar circumstances. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : No, I 
think not. 

Viscount CROSS: I only express 
my own opinion, and, therefore, I give 
notice that I shall move ou Thursday for 





\8 copy of the Despatch, as well as the 
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record of the opinions of all those Mem- 
bers of the Indian Council who differed 
from the view of the Secretary of State. 
I do so for this reason : It was distinctly 
stated by the noble Earl in this House 
on the 13th instant that the Government of 
India should be absolutely free to ex press 
its own opinion generally on the subject 
mentioned in the Despatch, and not 
simply be asked to find a mode of carry- 
ing that Resolution of the House of 
Commons into effect. I think, in those 
circumstances, it is quite necessary we 
should have the Despatch at once ; and 
there will also be this advantage: that 
the production of the Despatch will 
afford the noble Earl an opportunity, 
which he, no doubt, desires, of explaining 
why his Despatch differs from the state- 
ment which he recently made in the 
House, if it does differ. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I do 
not know why the noble Viscount should 
assume that my Despatch differs from the 
statement which I made in the House. 
My own notion distinctly is that I have 
exactly fulfilled the statement I made in 
this House. When the Despatch is pro- 
duced your Lordships will judge whether 
I have done so. I think the noble 
Viscount will, on consideration, see that 
it would be a very extraordinary innova- 
tion if a Despatch were laid upon the 
Table before it has reached the hands of 
the Council or Government to whom it 
is addressed. It would not only not be 
courteous to the Government of India, 
but contrary to the practice. But for 
that reason, I should not have the smallest 
objection to the Despatch being laid upon 
the Table at once and read by the whole 
world, There is, moreover, no urgency 
in this matter; and, as there will be an 
abundant opportunity of considering the 
Despatch when it is presented, it seems 
to me that I ought not to assent to so 
very unusual a proceeding. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 4) BILL. 
(No. 153.) 

Report from the Select Committee, 
That the Committee had not proceeded 
with the consideration of the Bill, no 
parties having appeared in opposition 
thereto ; read, and ordered to lie on the 
Table : The orders made on the 19th and 


Viscount Cross 
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20th of June last discharged ; and Bill 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Thursday next. 


WATER PROVISIONAL ORDERS (No. 1) 
BILL.—(No. 136.) 
Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. 


SEAL FISHERY (NORTH PACIFIC) BILL 
[H.L.]—(No. 132.) 

Returned from the Commons agreed 
to, with Amendments: The said Amend- 
ments considered (on Motion), and agreed 
to. 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 
The evidence taken before the Select 
Committee from time to time to be 
printed ; but no copies thereof to be 
delivered, except to Members of the 
Committee and to such other persons as 


the Committee shall think fit, until 
further order. (No. 180.) 
COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR THE 


STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Report from, That the Committee 
have added the Lord Walsingham to 
the Committee for the consideration of 
the Wild Birds Protection Bill; read, 
and ordered to lie on the Table. 


PROTECTION BILL. 
(No. 83.) 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with further Amendments ; and 
Bill to be printed as amended. (No. 


181.) 


WILD BIRDS 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 

(IRELAND) BILL [#.L.]—(No. 54.) 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with further Amendments ; the 
Report of the Amendments made in 
Committee of the Whole House and by 
the Standing Committee to be received 
on Thursday next, and Bill to be printed 
as amended. (No. 182.) 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 3) BILL.—(No. 128.) 
House in Committee (according to 
Order) : Amendments made: Standing 
Committee negatived : the Report of 
Amendments to be received on Thurs- 
day next. 
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PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
BILL. 
Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed : the Committee to be pro- 
posed by the Committee of Selection. 


TRAMWAYS 


WATER PROVISIONAL ORDERS (No. 2) 
BILL.—(No. 176.) 
Read 2° (according to Order). 


WATER PROVISIONAL ORDER (No. 3) 
BILL.—CNo. 177.) 

Read 2* (according to Order). 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No. 7) BILL.—(CNo. 168.) 

Read 2* (according to Order). 
EDUCATION PROVISIONAL ORDER 
CONFIRMATION (LONDON) (No. 2) 


BILL [#1 ] 
Read 2* (according to Order). 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 6) BILL. 
Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Thursday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 7) BILL. 
(No. 162.) 

Read 2" (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Thursday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO. 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 8) BILL. 
(No. 169.) 

Read 2* (according to Order). 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 9) BILL, 
(No. 170.) 

Read 2* (according to Order). 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 7) BILL.—(No. 171.) 
Real 2* (according to Order). 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 8) BILL.—(No. 172.) 
Read 2* (according to Order). 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 12) BILL.—(No. 173.) 

Read 2° (according to Order). 


GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 14) BILL. 

Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Thursday next. 


LOCAL 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 15) BILL.—(CNo. 164.) 
Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Thursday next. 


GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 16) BILL.—(CNo., 165.) 
Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Thursday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No. 17) BILL.—(No. 174.) 


Read 2* (according to Order). 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAT 
ORDER (HOUSING WORKING 
CLASSES) (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 163.) 
Read 2° (according to Order), and com- 

mitted to a Committee of the Whole 

House on Thursday next. 


OF 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (POOR LAW) BILL.—(CNo. 165.) 
Read 2° (according to Order), and com- 

mitted : The Committee to be proposed 

by the Committee of Selection. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No, 6) BILL.—(N»>. 153.) 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* ou Thursday 
next. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS BILL.—(No. 160.) 

Read 2* (according to Order): Com- 
mittee negatived : Then Standing Order 
No. XXXIX. considered (according to 
Order) and dispensel with : Bill read 3°, 
and passed, 


H 2 
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RIVERS POLLUTION PREVENTION (No. 2) 
BILL [H.L.]—(No. 146.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Six 
o'clock, till To-morrow, 
Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 27th June 1893. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


WEAVER NAVIGATION BILL [ Lords]. 
CONSIDERATION, 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk) moved— 

Clause 25, page 29, line 21, leave out from 
“Navigation” tothe end of the clause, and insert 
“such as will enable Parliament to deal with the 
whole question of the constitution and manage- 
ment of the Trust.” 

Mr. W. S. B. M‘SLAREN (Cheshire, 
Crewe) said, he did not wish to oppose 
this in any way. He rose simply to say 
that the promoters of the Billacquiesced in 
the introduction of the words on the under- 
standing that they were the words they 
would have proposed themselves. 

*Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) said, that he had held all through 
the discussion that although the Trustees 
of the Weaver might hold themselves 
free to interpret the words of the Bill as 
they pleased, they would, nevertheless, 
be subject to the will of Parliament when 
they came up with their Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill to be read the third time. 


QUESTIONS. 


THE FAILURE OF THE GRASS AND HAY 
CROPS. 

Six R. PAGET (Somerset, Wells) : I 

beg to ask the President of the Board of 


{COMMONS} Central Telegraph Office. 


Agriculture whether, in view of the un- 
precedented disaster with which many 
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districts of the country are now 
threatened, by reason of the compiete 
failure of both grass and hay crops, he 
will cause immediate inquiries to be made, 
and information published, as to the best 
practical means of coping with the extra- 
ordinary difficulties of the situation, and 
of preventing the otherwise inevitable 
sufferings of cattle from scarcity of food 
during the coming winter ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garp- 
NER, Essex, Saffron Walden): It is, 
I trust, unnecessary for me to say that I 
have had under continuous inquiry and 
consideration the serious difficulties in 
which agriculturists in very many parts 
of the country have been placed in con- 
sequence of the abnormally low rainfall 
of the present year—difficulties, un- 
doubtedly, of a very grave character, the 
existence of which we must all deeply 
deplore. With regard to the issue of in- 
formation as to the best means of coping 
with those difficulties, it must be borne in 
mind that the means necessarily vary 
according to the different conditions of 
soil and the particular circumstances of 
each locality, and my present conclusion 
is that we could not advantageously make 
any specific recommendations with re- 
gard to expedients with which farmers 
are not already acquainted, and to which 
they will not naturally resort where the 
conditions are favourable. I have 
arranged, however, to issue in the course 
of a few days some general information 
as to what may be done, in view of the 
anticipated early harvest, to provide 
green food for the winter and spring by 
means of autumn cultivation and the 
sowing of catch crops, where such opera- 
tions are feasible; and if upon further 
inquiry I find that there is any other 
direction in which my Department can 
afford information or assistance in the 
present unfortunate position, we shall 
gladly do so. 


AT THE CENTRAL TELE- 
GRAPH OFFICE, 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE (West Ham, S.): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General if 
he can state the number of telegraph 
clerks employed at the Central Telegraph 
Office, who, in addition to performing 
night duty, are brought on overtime 


OVERTIME 
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during the day for several hours ; and 
how many clerks on 6th June performed 
10, 11, and 12 or more hours’ duty with 
but a break of 30 minutes for dinner ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.) : 
There are about 17 telegraphists out of 
about 2,000 male telegraphists at the 
Central Telegraph Office who, in addition 
to performing night duty, are called upon 
to perform overtime duty on some days 
of the week. On the 6th of June there 
was a large amount of work, especially 
in the transmission of news; and it was 
necessary for 457 of the male staff to 
remain on duty for 10 hours and over. 
Of these 195 performed 10 hours’ duty ; 
150 performed 11 hours’ duty ; 97 per- 
formed 11 heurs’ duty ; 5 performed over 
12 hours’ duty, 150 of these were given 
a compensating short duty under the 
system of alternate long and short duties 
which exists in the Telegraph Service. 
A certain number of those performing 10 
or more hours’ duty had a break of from 
one or two hours, and in all cases there 
was the prescribed break of 30 minutes 
for dinner, and as the work fell off they 
had intervals for rest and for their other 
meals, In almost every case the overtime 
work is volunteered for. 


TELEGRAPHIC GUARANTEES. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether the Post Office 
Authorities, before extending the tele- 
graph to any rural and sparsely-peopled 
district, insist on a guarantee against 
loss from the leading inhabitants of 
such district ; whether, in calculating the 
amount to be paid annually under the 
guarantee, the Department refuses to take 
into account incoming telegrams, and 
reckons outgoing telegrams only ; whe- 
ther, in many cases, the telegraphic 
business consists almost exclusively of 
incoming telegrams, sent to the private 
residences of mercantile or other wealthy 
people, by which the Department profits; 
and whether he will give directions that 
both incoming and outgoing telegrams 
shall in future be set off against 
guarantees ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : It is only where 
the revenue will not cover the expenses 
that a guarantee is required; and this 
guarantee, under the Post Office Acts of 
1891 and 1892, may be given by the 
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Rural Sanitary Authority in England or 
Ireland or by the District Committee or 
County Council in Scotland. The 
answer to the second part of the hon, 
Member’s question is in the affirmative ; 
to the third part it is in the negative. 
As to the fourth part, I am not prepared 
to give directions that guarantors should 
be credited with the messages sent to an 
office as well as those despatched from 
the office. If the revenue of every 
telegraph office were calculated on that 
plan, the total Telegraph Revenue of 
the country would be made to appear 
exactly twice what it really was. 


Fever. 


CIVIL SERVICE SALARIES IN INDIA, 

Sir SEYMOUR KING (Hull, Cen- 
tral): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India whether, in view 
of the decision of the Government on the 
Report of Lord Herschell’s Committee, 
and the declaration of the Secretary of 
State to a deputation on 22nd June that 
the Government had to contemplate and 
satisfy in some way the strong complaints 
of their servants in India as to the in- 
sufficiency of their salaries in consequence 
of the fall in exchange, he can now state 
what is the nature and extent of the 
relief which the Indian Government 
propose to afford its Civil and Military 


servants, and how soon it will be 
applied ? 
Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 


STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. Russet, 
North Beds.): The Secretary of State 
is not able yet to make any statement, 
but the question is receiving most care- 
ful consideration, It is necessary to 
consult the Government of India before 
any decision is come to. 


SWINE FEVER. 

Sir A. ACLAND HOOD (Somerset, 
Wellington) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Agriculture whether he 
is aware that in the County of Somerset, 
during the period from March 18 to 
June 14, there were 74 outbreaks of 
swine fever, affecting 623 pigs, as against 
six outbreaks, affecting 28 pigs, in the 
corresponding period of last year, and 
12 outbreaks, affecting 70 pigs, in the 
first quarter of this year; and whe- 
ther the information in his possession 
still shows that swine fewer in this 
country is on the decrease ? 
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*Mr. H. GARDNER: With regard to 


the County of Somerset, I may say that 
the figures cited by the hon. Baronet 
agree substantially with those in the 
Official Returns, and in that county a 
marked increase in the amount of the 
disease is undoubtedly shown. With 
regard to Great Britain as a whole, the 
number of swine attacked in the 24 weeks 
ending the 17th instant was 6,838, as 
against 6,358 in the corresponding period 
of 1892, 15,479 in the corresponding 
period of 1891, and 10,373 in the cor- 
responding period of 1890. There has, 
therefore, been an increase of about 8 per 
cent. this year as compared with last 
year; but it is still about 33 per cent. 
below 1890, and about 55 per cent. below 
1891. 

Mr. FELLOWES (Hunts, Ramsey) : 
Can the right hon. Gentleman say when 
the Government Bill on this subject will 
be introduced ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I am not in a 
position to make any statement on that 
subject. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. 

Mr. P. A. MMSHUGH (Leitrim, N.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury why the Minutes of Evidence taken 
before the Parliamentary Debates Com- 
mittee have not yet been issued ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hispert, Oldham) : 
The evidence in question is waiting for 
the Index. Instructions have been given 
to hasten the publication as much as 
possible, and it is hoped that the Evidence 
with the Index will be out within a week. 


THE LOSS OF THE “VICTORIA.” 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether it is proposed, at an 
early date, to ask the House of Commons 
to vote a Supplementary Estimate for 
the purpose of repairing, with the least 
possible delay, the loss occasioned to the 
Royal Navy by the sinking of H.M.S. 
Victoria ? 

Tur SECRETARY to tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SucutrLteworrtn, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe): Questions of 
this uature seem to be altogether prema- 
ture; but the House may rest assured 
that the Admiralty will not neglect the 
duty of keeping the Navy at the neces- 
sary strength in the Mediterranean and 
elsewhere. 
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PROMOTION OF PRISON WARDERS. 
Mr. CCBB (Rugby, 8S.E., Warwi«'s): 

On behalt of tne hon. Member for West 
Islington, I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he is aware that many assistant prison 
warders who have been in the service for 
10 years and upwards have not been pro- 
moted ; and whether he is prepared to 
alter the system so that seniority of ser- 
vice throughout ail the prisons shall 
count, or that an assistant warder shall 
be promoted to warder after a certain 
number of years’ service ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asqguitu, Fife, E.): It is true that 
there is, and has been, a block in promo- 
tion, due to the reduction of the number 
of prisoners. To meet this the maximum 
pay of assistant warders was increased in 
1891 toan amount which, in the convict 
prisons, brings it very near what was, 
till then, the pay of warders. In lIceal 
prisons the minimum pay was also in- 
creased, and, besides this, the assistant 
warders were given free quarters or a 
sum per annum instead thereof, and other 
advantages which brought their emolu- 
ments above what had previously been 
those of warders. It would not be tothe 
advantage of the assistant warders to fill 
vacancies in warder’s rank by transfer- 
ring an assistant warder from a perhaps 
distant prison. They would be at much 
expense, and would, in some cases, lose 
useful connections or employment for 
their children, and the increase of pay is 
very small, 


THE ARMENIAN CHRISTIANS. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.): On behaif of the hon. Member for 
Flintshire, I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
his attention has been drawn to a letter, 
which appeared in Te Times of Satur- 
day last, from one of the Armenian 
Christians condemned to death, in which 
he states that the four members of the 
Court were divided, one wholly refusing 
to sign the process, and that they were 
condemned by the majority of one vote ; 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
bring this fact under the consideration of 
the ‘Turkish Government in the repre- 
sentations they are making on the 


subject ; whether Mr. Newton’s Report 
7 
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Queen Anne’s Bounty, 


has yet been received ; and whether it is 
a fact that the evidence on which Pro- 
fessor Thoumaian was condemned to 
death was the report of a sermon he 
preached in the Old Armenian Church 
recommending the union of all Christians 
in charity ? 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : Her Majesty’s Government have 
no information as to the division of 
opinion amongst the members of the 
Court. A further Report from Mr. 
Newton has been received. He gives it 
as his opinion that the evidence was 
quite insufficient to justify the sentence 
passed upon Mr. Thoumaian and Mr. 
Kayayan. I am not in a position to con- 
firm the statement in the last paragraph 
of the question; but the information 
already at our disposal gives every reason 
to hope that the Sultan will, when the 
evidence is laid before him, exercise the 
prerogative of merey without delay. 


BLANTYRE. 

Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, S.): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
the Burgh Police (Seotland) Act 
Amendment Act of this year will apply 
to, or interfere with, the proceedings 
now going on, under the Act of 1892, to 
form Blantyre into a burgh; and, if so, 
and if the promoters require to come 
under the operations of the amending 
Act, whether any provision is made for 
paying the expenses incurred by them 
while bona fide acting in compliance 
with the Act of 1892 ? 

*THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
J.B. Batvour, Clackmannan, &c.): I 
have no knowledge of the facts of the 
ease, but I gather from the question that 
Blantyre is a populous place which 
desires to become a burgh. If this be 
so, it woukl be necessary, in the first 
place, that the boundaries of the popu- 
lous place should be defined by the 
Sheriffin terms of the Act of 1892, and, 
that being done, the provisions of the 
Bill of the present Session will then 
apply, and it will be for the ratepayers 
to say whether they approve of the pro- 
posal to make ita burgh or not. Ido 


not, therefore, see that the Bill of this 
year, when it becomes law, will interfere 
with the proceedings which, I infer, are 
now going on before the Sheritf. 


Pro- 
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vision is made by the Act of 1892 for 
the expense of fixing boundaries in such 
eases. If the inference as to the facts 
which I have drawn from the question 
is not correct, I shall be glad to com- 
municate further with my hon. Friend 
on hearing from him. 


MILK RATES IN THE MIDLANDS. 

Mr. COBB: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether the 
East and West Junction, and Stratford 
on Avon, Towcester, and Midland 
Junction Railways still allege that the 
rate of 1d. per gallon for milk charged from 
Kineton to Euston, previous to 31st 
December, 1892, was too low through a 
mistake of the stationmaster, and ought 
to have been the increased rate which 
has since been charged; whether he is 
aware that, up to the end of 1892, the 
rate of ld. had been charged for a long 
period, and that the stationmaster at 
Kineton made no mistake, but charged 
the Clearing House Scale according to 
the orders which were given to him; 
whether he is aware that other Railway 
Companies carry milk at Id. rate for 
much greater distances than from Kine- 
ton to Euston; and whether he will at 
once oblige the Company to return to the 
former rate, and to refund the overcharge 
since the end of 1892 ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munve ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): The answer to the first 
paragraph of my hon. Friend’s question 
is in the affirmative. The Company 
state that the rate of ld. had been 
charged for about nine months previous 
to 3lst December last, contrary to the 
orders issued to the stationmaster. I 
believe there is no doubt that other 
Railway Companies carry milk at Id, 
rate for greater distances taan from 
Kineton to Euston. I have nu power to 
compel this Company to revert to the 
former rate or to refund the alleged over- 
charge. 


QUEEN ANNE'S BOUNTY, NEWTON 
ABBOT ESTATE. 

Mr. COBB: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether he is aware that on June l3a 
Memorial was presented to the Go- 
vernors of Queen Anne’s Bounty, sigued 
by the leaseholders of 369 properties out 
of a total of 423 formiag tie Newton 
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Abbot estate, asking them to sell the 
freeholds at a fair price, and that on 
June 15 the Secretary wrote to the Pay- 
master General, who forwarded the 
Memorial, declining to acquiesce in the 
request contained in it; whether he is 
aware that, in order to meet the possible 
objection of the Governors to sell only a 
portion of the estate, a number of gen- 
tlemen are willing to purchase the whole 
estate at a higher price than the Go- 
vernors gave for it, and to sell it in 
detail at the same proportionate price to 
the various leaseholders ; and whether, if 
such an offer is formally made, he will, 
having regard to the unanimous Report 
of the Town Holdings Committee, and to 
the desirability of carrying out the 
general policy of assisting leaseholders to 
acquire their freeholds, represent to the 
Governors that it should not be rejected 
without very weighty reasons ? 

Mr. GILLIAT (Lancashire, S.W., 
Widnes): Does the right hon. Gentle- 
man think that the recommendations of 
the Town Holdings Committee are at all 
applicable to this estate, seeing that it 
was acquired by the Commissioners of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty as the best class 
of investment for the Charity, and that 
stringent conditions were imposed for the 
benetit of the town which were not im- 
posed on subsequent purchasers ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: As to the sup- 
plemental question, the hon. Member 
must see it is asking for my opinion 
whether the recommendations of a certain 
Committee are applicable to this estate. 
That is a point on which I have no au- 
thority to express an opinion. As to the 
question on the Paper, I understand that 
the statements in the first paragraph are 
accurate. I have no knowledge or infor- 
mation on the subject of the second 
paragraph. As to the third paragraph, 
I must repeat what I have said before, 
that I have no authority to control the 
Governors’ proceedings in a matter of 
this kind. They are an_ independent 
Body with statutory powers, and, 
although I have done what I could in- 
formally to have all the facts brought 
before them, I have no title to make any 
representation to them as to the manner 
in which they should exercise the dis- 
cretion which they possess, 





Mr. Cobb 
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PRECAUTIONS AGAINST CHOLERA. 

Mr. HARRY S. FOSTER (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether 
he is now in a position to inform the 
House as to the result of his communica- 
tions with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer upon the subject of a grant from 
the Imperial funds to the Port Sanitary 
Authorities of the United Kingdom in 
respect of the expense they bave already 
incurred, and may be called upon to 
incur, in carrying out the recommenda- 
tions of the Local Government Board, by 
way of precaution against the invasion of 
cholera, in pursuance of the promise 
given by him to the important deputa- 
tion of Members on the 19th instant ? 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
As this matter comes within my Depart- 
ment my right hon. Friend has asked me 
to answer the question. I have been in 
communication with the President of the 
Local Govervment Board on this subject. 
The officers of the Customs have been 
instructed to render all assistance in their 
power in respect of the visitation of 
ships, which largely reduces the extra 
cost. Apart from this, and any addi- 
tional cost of medical inspection, the 
main additional expenditure arises in 
respect of hospital accommodation—an 
expenditure which is undertaken by 
localities at present in respect of all out- 
breaks of infectious and contagious 
diseases. There seems to be no ground 
upon which the case of cholera should be 
distinguished from that of small-pox or 
scarlet fever or other dangerous diseases 
which are liable to be communicated from 
one place to another. There are no Im- 
perial funds available for this purpose 
without increased taxation. The tax- 
payer has been recently charged with an 
additional sum of £4,000,000 a year for 
the relief of local taxation, and it appears 
to me that the moderate occasional ex- 
penditure for purposes of this character 
should, if necessary, be defrayed from 
that source. It appears from representa- 
tions made by the Municipal Authorities 
that the claim is put forward, not on 
behalf of the ports alone, but of all Local 
Authorities. There is already a con- 
tribution from the Local Taxation Account 
towards the salaries of Medical Officers 
of Health and Inspectors of Nuisances to 
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the Port Sanitary Authorities, and it may 
deserve consideration whether, in case of 
necessity, that contribution might rot be 
increased to meet any extraordinary 
charge. 

Mr. HARRY S. FOSTER: Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that the 
President of the Local Government 
Board distinctly asked the deputation 
that recently waited upon him whether 
they came on behalf of all Local 
Authorities, or merely on behalf of the 
Port Sanitary Authorities, and was in- 
formed that they represented Port Sani- 
tary Authorities only ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I am quite 
aware of that. The Port Sanitary 
Authorities came on their own account, 
but I predicted that all Local Authorities 
would make the same demand. They 
have made that demand ; and have sent 
it to me through the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Association. 

Mr. HARRY 8S. FOSTER: Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that the 
deputation came on behalf of the Port 
Sanitary Authorities, and that it was 
supported by a large number of Members 
representing inland towns, who endorsed 
the demands of the Port Sanitary 
Authorities ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I am quite 
aware of that, but Iam also quite aware 
that if this concession was made to Port 
Sanitary Authorities there would be no 
argument whatever for refusing it to 
others. 


Inspection of Mines 


CHOLERA IN THE TYNE. 

Mr. LODER (Brighton): I beg to 
ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board a question of which I have 
given him private notice, and that is, 
whether he has received any confirmation 
of the reported death from cholera on 
board a steamer which arrived in the 
Tyne on Sunday ? 

*TuHe PRESIDENT or tur LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
FowLer, Wolverhampton, E.): Yes, 
I have received a Report from the Tyne 
stating that the ship to which the hon, 
Member alludes arrived in the Tyne on 
Sunday evening and had on board the 
corpse of one of the crew who had died 
of cholera. ‘The corpse was removed to 


the floating hospital, the crew were ex- 
amined and their clothes were destroyed, 
and all that was necessary was done, 
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The remainder of the crew at the date of 
the last Report received were quite 
well. All the Regulations of the Local 
Government Board have been fully 
carried out. 


INSPECTION OF MINES BY WORKMEN, 

Mr. J. WILSON (Durham): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether, under 
General Rule 38 of “The Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, 1887,” which gives the 
persons employed in a mine the right to 
appoint two of their number or any two 
persons, not being mining engineers, who 
are practical working miners to inspect 
the mine, the workmen are compelled to 
give notice to the manager of their in- 
tention to make the inspection ; and, if 
so, what length of notice is required ; 
and whether, in the case of a fatal 
accident happening within the month 
specified by the Act, the workmen's In- 
spectors can claim to inspect the place 
where the accident occurred, or does the 
inspection in this latter case depend 
upon the option of the manager of the 
miue ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The Act does not 
lay down any rule with regard to notice 
being given to the manager of the inten- 
tion on the part of the persons appointed 
by the working miners to inspect a mine. 
I think, however, that it is implied that 
reasonable notice should be given. With 
regard to the second paragraph, the Act 
only enables the workmen to insist upon 
one inspection ina month. If there has 
already been such an inspection, there is 
no legal right to insist on another until 
the month has expired. I feel certain 
that such an inspection would be always 
granted if reasonable cause were shown. 
In carrying out any inspection to which 
they are entitled by Statute, the work- 
men’s Inspectors can claim to inspect 
any place in which an accident oe- 
curred, 

Mr. J. WILSON: The Rule says, 
“at least once a month.” Does that im- 
ply that they cannot inspect a mine more 
than once a month ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: I am advised that 
the Rule does not give the men any legal 
right to inspect oftener than once a 
mouth, 
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BANKERS AND THE ROYAL WEDDING. 

Cotoner. HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment if the Government undertakes ail 
responsibility for the safety of the banks 
in Piceadilly, St. James’s Street, Pall 
Mall, Charing Cross, and elsewhere in 
the West End of London, on the morning 
of the Royal Wedding, and notwith- 
standing that the Metropolitan Police 
will have their resources strained to the 
utmost in the regulation of traffic; and 
if he assures safe and free passage 
for the bank clerks compelled to 
carry cheques, bills of exchange, 
bonds payable to bearer, and other valu- 
able securities from bank to bank in the 
Metropolis through the multitudes of 
people, in consequence of the refusal 
of the Government to issue an Order in 
Council empowering banks to close ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have no reason to 
doubt that the Metropolitan Police will 
be able on the day in question to afford 
adequate protection to the property both 
of bankers and of all other classes of 
Her Majesty’s subjects. 

CotoxeL HOWARD VINCENT : 
Will compensation be paid for any loss 
sustained ? 


[The question was not answered. ] 


CoLtoxeL HOWARD VINCENT: 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether the Bank of England 
and the great majority of London banks 
have made representations to him on 
the subject of the refusal of the Go- 
vernment to issue an Order in Council 
empowering banks to close on the day 
of the Royal Wedding, either generally 
or locally, and representing on the part 
of the banking interest the grave incon- 
venience and danger of such official 
inaction; and if the Government still 
decline to accede to such representations 
on the part of the commercial com- 
munity ? 

Sm W. HARCOURT: I do not 
know whether my hon. Friend is the 
authorised representative of the Bank 
of England and the London banks. I 
have received no official representation 
from the Bank of England, though I had 
a private letter from the Governor of 
the Bank. I have also had letters from 


some of the principal London bavkers, 
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who are favourable to the closing of 
London banks, but not of any other 
place of business in the country. No 
Provincial bank nor any Public Authority 
has desired that the Government should 
proclaim a Bank Holiday. A Bank 
Holiday, though not legally, is popu- 
larly identified with a general holiday, 
In respect to a general holiday, so far as 
the Government can learn, the wage- 
earning classes are opposed to it. And 
in respect to bankers, it seems impossible 
to confine the suspension of payments 
to London banks only, as a Provincial 
bank might be deprived of payments it 
counted on receiving in London on that 
particular day, while it continued liable 
to meet its obligations in the country. 
The Government, therefore, see no 
reason to alter the decision to which 
they have already come. 

CotoxneEL HOWARD VINCENT : 
In consequence of the answer of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, ignoring 
as it does the fact that a large number 
of the signatories to the Memorial which 
he received from the London bankers 
have branches in the country, I beg to 
give notice that on Thursday next I 
shall ask leave to move the Adjournment 
of the Honse, in order to call attention to 
the inaction of the Government in this 
matter, and the grave danger to public 
property in consequence thereof. 


FRANCE AND THE INSURANCE OF 
WORKMEN, 
Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): I 


beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether a Bill has 
passed the French Chamber of Deputies 
introducing universal and compulsory 
insurance of workmen against accidents ; 
and whether he could obtain a copy of the 
Bill ? 

*Sim E. GREY: A Bill has passed 
the French Chamber, and it is substan- 
tially the same as the Draft Bill which 
forms an Appendix to Mr. Stephen’s 
Report on the conditions of labour in 
France, No. 258 of the Miscellaneous 
Series of Foreign Office Reports. When 
the law is officially promulgated a copy 
shall be placed in the Library of the 
House of Commons, 
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THE WEST KERRY FISHING INDUSTRY. 

Sir T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he can 
state when the Congested Districts Board 
will come to a decision on the subject of 
the various schemes which have been laid 
before them for the development of the 
fishing industry in West Kerry ; and if 
he is aware that these proposals have 
been under the consideration of the Board 
for months past, and what is the reason 
for the delay in dealing with them ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, New- 
eastle-upon-Tyne) : The Congested Dis- 
tricts Board are fully alive to the import- 
ance of the proposal which has been 
made to them for the development of 
the fishing industry along the whole of 
the West Coast of Ireland, and the 
different schemes for that object have 
engaged the constant attention of the 
Board. That I know from my personal 
knewledge. The question is one of von- 
siderable magnitude, and requires further 
and ample consideration in view of the 
numerous other industrial projects in 
which the Board are concerned, as well 
as in view of the very limited funds at 
their disposal for all purposes. 

Sir T. ESMONDE: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman say when any definite 
announcement as to this scheme may be 
expected 7 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am afraid I can- 
not fix any date, as the matter is one 
which requires a great deal of considera- 
tion. 


THE TRAINING SHIP “ SHAFTESBURY.” 

Sm W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty whether he has 
received an application from the London 
School Board asking for the loan of a 
couple of light guns, and about 50 mus- 
kets or rifles, with the usual appurten- 
ances, and a few cutlasses, for the boys 
on board the Shaftesbury ; and whether, 
if such request has been made, it has been 
complied with by the Board of Admi- 
ralty ? 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether he has received any 
application from the School Board for 
London to supply guns, rifles, and cut- 
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lasses to the boys on board the training 
ship Shaftesbury ; and whether, before 
complying with such application, he will 
ascertain if “The Elementary Education 
Act, 1870,” or any Educational Code, 
authorises the instruction of boys in the 
use of deadly weapons ? 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): May 
I ask the Secretary to the Admiralty if 
the boys are not purposely taught these 
things in order that they may enter the 
Royal Navy? I have an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the ship. 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
A letter was received this afternoon from 
the London School Board to the effect 
mentioned in the question, and it will be 
carefully considered by the Admiralty. 
The question of the hon, Member for 
Haggerston is one which I think should 
be addressed to another Department. 
The Shafteshury is an _ industrial 
school ship under the control of the 
Home Office, and not an ordinary 
elementary school. In reply to the hon. 
Member for South-East Essex, I can 
only say that my information is of rather 
ancient date, as it goes back to the time 
when I was a member of the London 
School Board. 


VACCINATION AND TUBERCULOSIS, 

Mr. HOPWOOD (Laneashire, S.E., 
Middleton): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether 
he is aware that, on the 9th June, at 
Bradford Borough Court, a slaughterer 
was fined for having in his possession, 
for the purpose of preparation for human 
food, the carcase of a calf suffering from 
tuberculosis, and therefore unfit for food ; 
whether he is aware that the calf in 
question had been received from Dr. 
Hime, of Bradford, who provides and 
purveys calf vaccine or lymph to the 
public ; whether, in view of the danger 
of humar infection with tuberculosis by 
such means, he recommends the use of 
calf vaccine; and whether he will take 
measures to prevent the manufacture and 
supply of calf lymph from other sources 
than the Government depdt ? 

*Tue SECRETARY to tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston): I have no 
information as to the prosecution at the 
Bradford Borough Court respecting the 
ealf which is alleged to have been 
suffering from tuberculosis, but I have 
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received a communication from Dr. Hime, 
of Bradford, in which he states that no 
vaccine taken from the calf has been 
used for vaccination. The whole subject 
of lymph supplies is, as my hon. Friend 
is aware, before the Royal Commission 
on Vaccination. The Local Government 
Board have no power to prevent the 
production and supply of calf lymph 
from other sources than the Government 
depot, and it is not proposed to suggest 
any change in the law in this respect 
pending the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Vaccination. 

Mr. HOPWOOD: Will not the hon. 
Member get some information as to what 
occurred at the Bradford Police Court. 
It is quite open to his Department to do 
that. Do I understand he proposes to 
make no inquiry ? 

*Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): Is the hon. Gentleman aware 
that, in order to make sure that no 
lymph from a diseased calf is distributed 
for vaccination, Dr. Hime has all the 
calves employed by him for the pro- 
duction of lymph slaughtered before the 
lymph is used, and is it not a matter of 
fact that not a particle of lymph taken 
from this calf was used ? 

*Sir W. FOSTER : This was a private 
prosecution, which did not implicate 
Government officials; but I will make 
inquiries as the hon. Member suggests. 
I believe that Dr. Hime has for some 
time been in the habit of having all 
animals siaughtered before any lymph 
taken from them is used for vaccination, 
and that he has done this in order to 
secure the public against all possible risk. 


PURCHASE OFFICERS’ GRIEVANCES. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether it is the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to carry 
out the promise made by the late Secre- 
tary of State for War to inquire into the 
alleged grievances of the purchase officers 
of the Army by some tribunal of this 
House ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CamppBetit-BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): I am not sure that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Horncastle Division would admit that 
any promise he gave on this subject has 
not been substantially fulfilled. But, 


speaking for myself, I would say that I 
Sir W. Foster 
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am not prepared to re-open this question, 
although I am always ready to look into 
any individual case of alleged grievance, 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) : Perhaps I may be allowed 
to say that that was not the promise I 
gave at all. 


Mr. JEFFREYS: But are not these 
the right hon. Gentleman’s words accord- 
ing to Hansard :— 

“T have aiwayssaid that ifany cases or class of 
cases are brought before me I should not only 
be glad to investigate them myself but be 
willing to refer them to some tribunal of the 
House of Commons for investigation with a 
limited reference.” 

*Mr. STANHOPE : That is perfeetly 
true; I did say that in regard to any 
particular case, but not as to the general 
question of these alleged grievances, 


LEWISHAM FEVER HOSPITAL. 

Mr. PENN (Lewisham): I beg to 
ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether he has considered 
the objections to the Hither Green site, 
and the recommendations in favour of the 
several alternative sites for a fever 
hospital in Lewisham that have been 
brought before him. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER : The proposal 
of the Metropolitan Asylums Board to 
purchase a site at Hither Green for the 
erection of a hospital was the subject of 
an exhaustive local inquiry by the Metro- 
politan Inspector and the Medical Officer 
purposes of the Local 
After the inquiry 
representations were made to me on be- 
half of the opponents, who submitted 
several alternative sites. I referred these 
proposals to the Inspectors for a further 
Report, and I also submitted them to the 
managers of the Metropolitan Asylum 
District. I thought it right before com- 
ing to a decision to visit all the sites in 
company with my hon. Friend the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary and Sir Hugh Owen, 
the Permanent Secretary, and after the 
most anxious consideration of all the 
facts, both with regard to the site pro- 
posed and the alternative sites, I came to 
the conclusion that I should not be justi- 
tied in withholding the assent of the 
Local Government Board to the proposal 
of the managers. 


for Poor Law 


Government Board. 
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THE NEWBATTLE COLLIERY ACCIDENT. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peter- 
borough): I beg to ask the Lord Advo- 
cate whether he is aware that, in the case 
of the death of Inglis at the Newbattle 
Colleries on the 9th instant, the Pro- 
curator Fiscal had not visited the scene 
of the accident to make inquiries up to 
the morning of the 20th instant ; and will 
he cause inquiry to be made into the 
cause of this delay on the part of the Pro- 
eurator Fiscal ? 

*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: The death 
which occurred on the 9th instant was 
reported to the Procurator Fiscal by the 
police on the 10th, and it is the fact that 
the scene of the accident was not visited 
by the Procurator Fiscal, or his Depute, 
till the 20th, when the latter went there. 
The Procurator Fiseal gives reasons for 
the delay, but I amunable toregard them 
as sufficient, seeing that the value of such 
inquiries largely depends upon their being 
made personally and as soon as possible 
after the accident. 


INSTRUCTION FOR THE BLIND. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
Government intend to found a school and 
workshop in Dublin for the blind; and 
whether, in view of the faet that sueh 
institutions are now working in several 
cities of England and Seotland and in 
Belfast, the authorities will take such 
measures as may enable the blind to 
become self-supporting citizens ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Various projects 
for ameliorating the condition, not only 
of the blind, but of the deaf and dumb, 
have come before me since I have been 
in Office, but I am unable to announce any 
intention such as tnat suggested in the 
question. 


THE PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE 
INDIAN CURRENCY. 
Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 


bridge) : I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether, now that the 
value of rupees is about to be artificially 
raised by closing the Mints of India to 
their free coinage, any compensation will 
be given to those debtors in India who 
had entered into contracts to pay rupees, 
not knowing that the former free supply 
of them was to be stopped, and so their 
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value raised and debts contracted in them 
made heavier; and whether the -people 
of India were consulted before a change 
was made which affects all contracts in 
existence there ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Giapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : In answer to my 
hon. Friend’s question, I have to say that 
all measures altering or modifying the 
state of the currency may, no doubt, 
have effect upon pecuniary advances so 
far as to influence current transactions, 
but I am not aware that it is, or ever has 
been, the usage to make these alterations 
the subject of inquiry with a view to 
giving compensation as suggested in the 
question, and I do not see how such a 
usage could beneficially be established. 
Then, with regard to the second part of 
the question, we have every confidence 
that the Government of India used every 
means in their power to ascertain the 
public sentiment before taking this step. 
But of course, I need not say, they are 
wholly without means of ascertaining 
that opinion in a formal manner. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George's, 
Hanover Square): I have to ask the 
Prime Minister a question of some 
importance, and if he wishes I will give 
him notice. Ido not think it is quite 
clear whether the Indian Government 
will have the power to coin rupees, if 
if they should consider there would be a 
searcity of them, without gold being 
presented. I understand that when gold 
is presented they are to give rupees in 
exchange. Will they retain the power 
to coin rupees as need may present 
itself ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I think, 
as my right hon. Friend does not find 
the Report perfectly clear on the subject, 
I had better communicate with the India 
Office before giving a reply; but I do 
not myself entertain much doubt as to 
what the reply wiil be. 

Sir SEYMOUR KING: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether it is proposed to extend 
to Ceylon the principle of the Amendment 
of the Indian Coinage Act, 1870, and the 
Paper Currency Act, 1882 ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): 
Ceylon at present uses the rupee currency 
of India, and therefore, unless and until 
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any change were made in the currency 
of Ceylon, Indian rupees would continue 
to circulate in Ceylon as in India, 

Sir SEYMOUR KING: At the 
present rate of currency ? 


. 


Mr. $8. BUXTON :.I presume so. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
SuprLy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

ARMY ESTIMATES, 1893-4. 


1. £288,200, Medical Establishments’ 
Pay, &e. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, this 
was one of the most important Army 
Votes, and it was certainly one which 
had a great influence upon the Army. It 
Was a very extravagant, and he was 
sorry to say, in a good many respects, 
a most unsatisfactory Vote, because the 
officers to whom the large sums com- 
prised in the Vote were paid were, per- 
haps, the very officers who gave the most 
trouble and complained the most. We 
spent no less than £700,000 a year on 
the medical expenses of something like 
130,000 men, without taking into account 
the expenses connected with the Indian 
Establishment. Very nearly £300,000 
went to the medical officers alone. He 
did not very much complain of this, 
because he believed the salaries of the 
medical officers ought to be such as 
would secure the services of thoroughly 
good and efficient men. He had no com- 
plaint to make of the medical officers so 
lsug as they were on the Effective Vote; 
but he was astonished to find that the 
Non-Effective Vote actually ran up to 
75 per cent. of the Effective Vote, so 
that for every four of the medical officers 
who were receiving pay on the Effective 
List there were no fewer than three on 
the Non-Effective List. This was a 
monstrous state of things, such as existed 
in no other Department of the Army. 
It was undoubtedly due to the excep- 
tional terms on which medical officers 
were allowed to go upon retired pay. 
He found that after only 10 years’ ser- 
vice any medical officer was allowed to 
retire with a gratuity of £1,250, whilst 
after 20 years’ service he could retire on 
a pension of £365 a year. Of course, if 


Mr. S. Buxton 
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a man retired later than that he got a 
much larger pension. Similar terms 
were not granted to anyone else. They 








were not granted to the chaplains, who 
had to continue in the Service until they 
got a medical certificate. Nor were they 
granted to the corresponding service in 
the Navy. Naval medical officers had 
to retire after 20 years’ service, but with 
them only service on full pay counted. 
The Army medical officers who made 
such good bargains were, in some cases, 
given other employment whilst they 
were drawing their retired pay, and until 
quite recently no fewer than 71 home 
berths were given to such men. It was 
not fair that men who rubbed the country 
of their services after only 20 years’ 
work should be allowed to draw salaries 
from the country in addition to their 
retired pay. One of the very first re- 
commendatious made by the Committee 
which sat a few years ago on the Army 
Estimates was that as there was only 
work for two or three hours a day at 
small stations, the medical officers 
should not be employed at such 
stations, and the work should be done by 
the ordinary medical practitioner of the 
district. It was a startling thing to hear 
that men who had such great advantages 
should at certain places only be employed 
for two or three hours a day. There 
was some complaint also that in the 
general hospitals the work was not 
sufficiently done. The Committee to 
which he had already referred said— 
“More service may fairly be expected from 
medical officers. With this view we recommend 
that a careful inquiry be made into the establish- 
ment of the station hospitals at home and 
abroad, and that the medical officers in charge 
of them should be required to take a fair share 
of the executive duties.” 
The Committee wound up by saying— 
“The financial saving which is so necessary 
must be effected chiefly by limiting as much as 
possible the establishment of officers and re- 
quiring a sufficient amount of work from every 
officer.” 
He should like to hear how far these 
recommendations had been carried out. 
So far he had complained of the medical 
officers themselves ; but now he had to 
complain of the War Office itself. Only 
two or three days ago he received a 
letter from a medica) officer of great 
experience, whose name, if he mentioned 
it, would carry very great weight. This 
geutleman said he had seen some 30 
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years’ service and had had experience of 
three campaigns, and he could assert 
without fear of contradiction that a large 
proportion of the Medical Staff officers 
were in supreme ignorance of field 
hospital and bearer company work. He 
added that this must be attributed to 
their never having had experience of 
such work. It was undoubtedly a scandal 
if, in spite of the advantages that were 
given to medical officers, they would be 
of no use whatever in time of war, and 
if they had little or no practice in that 
which in time of war they would be 
most called upon todo. He hoped the 
War Office would be able to put an end 
to such a state of things. He did not 
know whether the medical officers were 
responsible for the sanitary state of our 
barracks and camps; but he did know 
that the barracks and camps were, up to 
the present moment, in a most dangerous 
sanitary condition. He knew that very 
little had been done to improve the state 
of affairs. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE (Lincolnshire, 
Horneastle) : Oh, oh! 

Mr. HANBURY said, he could only 
quote the evidence of Lord Wolseley, 
who, speaking in Dublin a year ago, 
said that up to that moment a great 
number of barracks were in such a state 
that they were not fit to house our troops 
in. That was the state of things, ac- 
cording to Lord Wolseley, when his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. E. Stanhope) left 
Office. In these days, when so much 
attention was being devoted to the 
housing of the working classes, every- 
thing possible ought to be done to perfect 
the sanitary condition of the barracks. 
He hoped a great deal more would be 
done to place our barracks, at all events, 
in a good sanitary condition than had 
been done in many of our public build- 
ings. One had only to go into the 
Foreign Office and the India Office to 
find out how bad they were. 

Tur UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. RussELt, 
North Beds.) : Oh, oh! 

Mr. HANBURY said, he could quote 
acase in which one of the clerks em- 
ployed in the India Office became ill, 
and it was preved on investigation that 
the drains from his rooms did not com- 
municate with the main sewer at all, He 
hoped the new barracks were going to 
be built in a better way than that. 
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Committee made a recommendation 
which he believed would re-introduce the 
system under which medical officers were 
attached to regiments and went about 
with them. It was impossible for a 
medical officer to take the same interest 
in men who, as it were, were mere birds 
of passage, as they would with men who 
belonged to their own regiments, and 
with whom they were acquainted. There 
were two small matters of detail with 
regard to the general hospitals that were 
worthy of attention. The difficulties 
which were placed in the way of a patient 
who wanted to get a sheet of note paper 
or a stamp so that he might send a letter 
to his friends were incredible, the appli- 
cation having actually to pass through 
two or three hands. There was also a 
difficulty in getting newspapers to read 
in some of the hospitals, whilst in others 
there was a glut of them. He was told 
that plenty of newspapers would be 
available if there were only a proper 
system of supervision. He passed to 
another subject—namely, the discontent 
which existed in the Medical Service, in 
spite of the many advantages which the 
medical officers enjoyed. He was told 
that what his right hon. Friend (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) had done to remove their 
grievances had only stayed their appetite 
for a time, and that a combined attack 
was to be made on the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary for War with the 
object of obtaining fresh concessions, 
Sir Audrew Clarke, in a letter to the 
late Secretary for War two years ago, 
said that the great majority of the 
executive and almost all the medical 
officers acknowledged that the Medical 
Department was in an anomalous condi- 
tiou, and that some radical re-constitution 
of it was necessary to secure the success 
of the Army in times of difficulty or 
war. Sir Andrew Clarke also stated 
that the medical officers were very dis- 
satisfied with the present state of things. 
If war were to break out to-morrow it 
was clear that we should have a Medical 
Service that was not only dissatisfied, 
but was in no way ready for war. Many 
of the claims of the medical officers 
seemed to him to be of a most ridiculous 
character, and utterly unworthy of the 
great Service to which the officers 
belonged. They were members of, per- 
haps, the grandest profession in the world, 
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and yet they seemed to: have a strange 


hankering after military titles, &c. 
We should have the chaplains next 
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claiming military rank, and asking 
to be made colonels, and so _ on. 
He wanted to know why demands 


of this kind should come only from the 
Army Medical Department. The Medical 
Service of the Navy was perfectly con- 
tent with its position, and it contained 
men who were quite up to the standard 
of those in the Army Medical Service. 
It would lead to a most anomalous and 


unsatisfactory state of things if similar | 


claims were put forward by the Navy. 
He was afraid that the whole of the 
difficulty in the Army Medical Service 
had arisen from the taking of the officers 
away from their regiments. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would see his 
way to do something to remedy the 
grievance ; remedies would undoubtedly 
have to be found, because the present 
condition of the Army Medical Service 
was thoroughly unsatisfactory, and it 
was desirable that these officers should be 


clearly told that they had no right to com- | 


bine in the way they were doing to bring 
pressure to bear on the Secretary of State 
for War. 


too soon be put an end to. Had com- 


batant officers brought the same kind of | 


pressure to bear, they would have met 
with very different treatment. He was 
told that some years ago the hospitals, 
in order to secure certain concessions, 
combined to prevent medical officers 
joining the Service. Surely that was a 
most unsatisfactory state of things when 
it was remembered what high salaries 
were paid and what liberal retiring 
allowances were made. 
Committee would have some indication 
from the Secretary for War that he in- 
tended to put a stop to this insubordinate 
conduct, which might land the country 
in great danger in time of war. 

*Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) said, he thought the hon. 
Member who last spoke had not done 
full justice either to the Army medical 
officers or to the late Secretary of State 
for War, for he believed that it was 
solely due to the persistence of the 
Army Medical Department that the 
right hon. Gentleman undertook the re- 
construction of barracks throughout the 
United Kingdom, and started a reform 
which, when completed a few years 
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hence, would put an end to evils that 
had so long existed. He did not quite 
‘follow the drift of the hon. Member’s 
|remarks as to the pressure brought to 
| bear by medical officers on the authorities, 
The Army medical officers had not 
| directly approached the Secretary for 
| War; they had only given information 
to those who were able to transmit their 
| ideas and views to the right hon. Gentle- 
/man, and he was proud himself to have 
_taken some part in that transmission 
from friends outside Parliament to friends 
inside. He did not admit that Army 
medical officers were too highly paid ; 
the terms given were simply those which 
enabled the War Office to get the best 
possible officers in the face of outside 
competition. When they considered the 
prohibition of private practice and the 
drawbacks, difficulties, and dangers of 
|the Army Medical Service, it could not 
surely be suggested that a salary of 
£300 or £400 a year was too high, 
' Then, again, complaint had been made 
|of the power of retirement after 20 
years’ service, but that was absolutely 
necessary if they desired to have good 
men in the Service. A deputation which 
waited on the Secretary for War a few 
days ago in order to lay before him their 
views as to certain desirable changes 
had, he was glal to know, a very 
favourable reception, and were living now 
ina state of expectancy. It might be 
some satisfaction to the hon. Member for 
Preston to be informed that the conces- 
sions for which he was now asking would 
not involve much expenditure, if any at 
all. But they were points on which con- 
cessions were, by those best acquainted 
with the Service, deemed necessary in 
'the interests of the proper werding of 
| the Department, in times both of peace 
and of war. He could not help sym- 
| pathising with the remarks of the hon, 
| Gentleman as to the abolition of the old 
regimental system, for under that system 
| the regiment proved a home, and consti- 
|tuted a very pleasant family party, in 
| which the medical officer spent a great 
| portion of his service. He joined with 
his hon. Friend in the hope that the right 
‘hon. Gentleman would give favourable 
consideration to the recommendation of 
| the Camperdown Commission to enable 
‘medical officers in the early part of their 
‘service to be attached for some years to 
a regiment. As the regimental syste 
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had been abolished, they were going 
through a natural process of evolution 
which must land them in another state 
of development ; and he would, therefore, 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
favourably consider the respectful request 
of Army medical officers to constitute 
their service a Royal corps somewhat 
after the manner of the Engineers. The 
present system of titles was somewhat 
ecumbrous, but it had been found to work 
well, as it was accustoming combatant 
officers to call the medical men something 
else than doctors. Personally, he was 
bound to admit that the use of these 
military titles was contrary to his old- 
fashioned prejudices; but he was told 
that there was great advantage in a 
medicai officer bearing a rank which a 
common soldier could understand, and 
this was becoming the more essential as 
Army medical officers were now invested 
with military commands, and had to keep 
under active discipline more than 6,000 
men—a total greater than that com- 
prised in the Corps of Royal Engineers. 
The second point he had to raise was 
one to which the Service attached, per- 
haps, the most importance, and that was 
the desirability of shortening the period 
of continuous foreign service. Formerly 
it was five years in India, but now it 
was six, and the experience of all with 
whom he had spoken on the subject was 
that a man’s physical and mental capacity 
ought not to be subjected to such a severe 
test. Nearly every officer returned after six 
years’ continuous service a broken down 
and shattered man, «nd although his health 
might not be permanently injured he was 
unable for a considerable period to per- 
form his proper duties. He would give 
a concrete illustration. Out of one batch 
of 25 medical officers who went out to 
India 17 died, and of the eight survivors 
two had to be sent to the Hills, and all 
eight returned home to England in a 
state of very considerably impaired 
health. They were told that a man’s 
health frequently broke down in the 
fourth year of his Indian service, but that 
a large percentage of the medical officers 
were able to serve the whole six years. 
It was also pointed out that combatant 
officers were able to serve a much longer 
period. But the military officer served 
under very different conditions—he could 
arrange his work so as to keep out of the 
noon-day sun, and rest during the most 
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exhausting part of the day. He could 
also indulge in sporting and other recrea- 
tion; but the doctor was at everyone’s 
beck and call; he was _ frequently 
fetched out in the middle of the day; his 
duties were peculiarly harassing and 
exhausting ; he had to cope with a great 
deal of cholera and enteric fever, and 
coutinuous demands were made upon his 
energies. Surely, under these cireum- 
stances, the period of service ought to be 
reduced to five years, as although he 
might apparently, after a certain number 
of years’ service,have become acclimatised, 
the probability was that the mischief 
to his constitution accumulated year by 
year, until eventually he broke down. 
Again, he hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would favourably consider the 
application that medical officers, on their 
return from foreign service, should have 
allotted to them a short period for study 
in the medical schools. They could 
hardly be expected, when serving in the 
enervating atmosphere of India, to keep 
pace with the latest developments of 
medical science; and it was, therefore, only 
reasonable that they should have an 
opportunity to rub off the rust which 
must inevitably aceumulate under the 
conditions of foreign service. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, $.E.) said, 
that with reference to the pressure which 
for a considerable number of years had 
been placed upon successive Secretaries 
for War in the interests of the Medical 
Service, he could endorse what had been 
said by the hon. Member for Preston. 
He agreed with the last speaker in 
wishing they could revert to the old 
regimental system, because under that 
the medical officers knew their men, 
which was almost impossible now. He 
did not think that the Medical Depart- 
ment had much to complain of. They 
had been trying for the last 30 years to 
obtain military rank, and had to some 
extent sueceeded,xnd now the hon. Member 
for West Aberdeenshire sought to secure 
for them a reduc‘ion of the period of 
service in India. He, however, failed to 
understand why a medical officer should 
only have to serve six years, while a 
combatant officer had to stay in that 
Empire 10 years, and a few years ago as 
Jong as 14 years. 

*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) re- 
marked that, as the only lay Member of 
the Camperdown Commission, he felt 
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bound to state that the late Secretary for 
War did all that was possible to satisfy 
the demands of the medical profession. 
He was one of those who did not approve 
of the proposal to give doctors military 
rank and title, and he was certainly sur- 
prised to hear from the hon. Member for 
West Aberdeenshire that the concession 
made in that respect was insufficient. It 
seemed as if thesefurther titles were wanted 
in order to make the doctors absolutely 
military men. Reference had been made 
to their commanding 6,000 men, but all 
they had to do was to see that certain 
persons did a certain class of work for 
them, and that occurred in every rank of 
life. He had always held that the prac- 
tice of the medical profession was so high 
a privilege that those who engaged in it 
should be superior to military titles. He 
thought the real cause of the difficulty 
was a social one produced, to a consider- 
able extent, by the abolition of the regi- 
mental system, and he agreed as to the 
desirability of attaching young medical 
officers to a regiment in the early part of 
their service as recommended by the Cam- 
perdown Commission. He also held with 
the hon. Member for Preston that the time 
had come for the War Office to put down its 
foot, and say that no further concessions 
should be made to the Medical Depart- 
ment. It was a most costly Department; 
the cost of the non-effective branch was 
more than 75 per cent. of the cost of the 
effective branch, and the eventual result 
would be that the non-effective branch 
would be as expensive as the effective ; 
that would be a startling state of affairs. 
Parliament and the nation were quite 
willing that the Army medical officers 
should be liberally and even handsomely 
paid while they were on effective service; 
but it was not reasonable to expect them 
to pay equally high for a non-effective 
service. The system under which a 
medical officer retired after 20 years’ ser- 
vice with a pension of £1 per day (or 
£365 a year) was a bad system. Under 
it a man left the Service just when he 
was reaching the perfection of medical 
knowledge, and just when he was in his 
prime, and, with the assistance of his 
pension, he started a private practice. He 
held that the period of service should be 
longer. By all means, if necessary, let them 
pay higher salaries during the extended 
period ; but they ought to fight against 
allowing the Non-Effective Service to con- 
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tinue to grow as it now was growing, and 
they ought not to retire their medical 


officers just when they were most 
useful. If they kept those who were 
in health on 10 years longer the 


Effective Service would be much more 
valuable than it now was. As to consti- 
tuting the Army Medical Service a Royal 
corps, that proposal came before the Cam- 
perdown Commission, but was not very 
strongly pressed. The question of title 
was the one more vigorously enforced at 
that time-; and, success having attended 
that movement, they now got the further 
suggestion of a Royal corps forced on 
their attention. He hoped that the 
Secretary for War would be bold enough 
to resist it. The late Secretary for 
War showed a great anxiety to meet all 
legitimate grievances and wants ; and he 
hoped, therefore, that in the future it 
would be clearly understood that the 
Service would be kept in better dis- 
cipline. 

Dr. KENNY (Dublin, College Green) 
said, that while thanking the Secretary 
for War for the courteous manner in 
which he had met his question with regard 
to the appointment of examiners for the 
Army Medical Service, he desired, in no 
contentious spirit, to press him to explain 
what decision he had come to in the 
matter. It was a recognised axiom that 
wherever the examiners were there the 
students would flock ; and he desired to 
point out that the new regulations under 
which the examiners were appointed for a 
limited period of four years instead of for 
life, although a step in which he heartily 
concurred, was likely under certain cireum- 
stances, to be highly detrimental to the 
interests of the Scotch and Irish Colleges. 
The first four examiners who had been 
appointed were exclusively appointed from 
English schools, and were really repre- 
sentative of the great Corporate Colleges 
of Physicians and Surgeons in London. 
It was well known that it was by grind- 
ing that students got through these 
competitive examinations, and the faet 
that the English Colleges only were re- 
presented on the Examining Board 
operated very prejudicially against the 
Irish and the Scotch Colleges. The 
result was that students flocked to Lon- 
don for the purpose of being ground ; 
and as the papers in these examinations 
had a tendency to become stereotyped, 
and as the grinders were able to give 
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what were called “ the best tips ” about 
those papers, a man’s chance of passing 
was greater if he came to London than 
if he were trained in Edinburgh or in 
Dublin. The suggestion he would make 
for getting over the difficulty would 
not increase the expenses. He could 
say, with a great deal of authority, that 
the suggestion would be accepted by the 
Irish Colleges, and he had no reason to 
believe that it would not find favour also 
with the Scottish Colleges. The sug- 
gestion was that, instead of having only 
four examiners chosen exclusively from 
the London Colleges, there should bea 
roster containing eight examiners—two 
from Edinburgh and two from Dublin, 
in addition to the four from London. 
He did not know how the examiners 
were paid—whether by the year, or, so 
to speak, “ by the job” ; but, in any case, 
the additional expense of the system he 
suggested would not be great, and stu- 
dents would have the assurance that they 
would have just as good a chance of 
passing by being trained in Dublin or 
in Edinburgh as in London, Everyone 
knew of the jealousies existing between 
conflicting educational bedies; and 
there was a feeling, which he did not 
at all say was justified, that some un- 
fairness was shown towards Irish and 
Scotch candidates by examiners chosen 
from English Colleges. If his sugges- 
tion were adopted there would be no 
reason for such feelings, for it would 
lead to the formation of a perfectly im- 
partial Examining Board. Personally, 
he was in favour of another system; but 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for War did not seem to think it would 
work in this case, as it was more suit- 
able for class examinations than to com- 
petitive examinations. The system re- 
ferred to was a system of assessors, by 
which an examiner sat as an assessor 
with the examiners. If the assessor 
thought the .examiner was dealing too 
severely with a candidate he pulled him 
up; and if he thought the examiner was 
about to pass an incompetent candidate 
he also pulled him up. That system, 
however, did not find favour with the 
right hon. Gentleman ; and he would 
urge him to adopt the alternative sug- 
gestion which would get rid of a difficulty 
that was of vital importance to Irish and 
Scotch Colleges. He agreed with the 
hon. Member for West Aberdeenshire 
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that the short service was the best for 
medical men in the Army. An ounce 
of fact was worth a ton of theory ina 
matter of this kind. The talk abont 
men becoming acclimatised was not 
borne out by experience. Men broke 
down very quickly in India. Many of 
his old fellow-students had come back 
from India with their nervous systems 
broken down, and were now his patients. 
Looked at from the point of view even 
of economy, the old five years’ service was 
the best. It was asked why did not the 


combatant officers break down, as 
well as the non-combatant officers ? 
The answer in the case of the 


medical officer was that his work was 
never done—night. noon, and morning 
his services were called upon, and, 
especially in times of ey idemic, he never 
knew rest, and had hardly time to get a 
morsel of food. It was the worry of 
work of that kind that broke down a 
man’s nervous system, especially if 
climatic conditions were favourable. 
He was, therefore, convinced that if the 
short service system were adopted the 
Army would benefit by having a larger 
number of efficient men in the Service 
than there were at the present time. He 
wished also to refer to the grievance of 
Deputy Surgeon General Joynt 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Camppect - Bannerman, 
Stirling, &c.): Ido not recognise that 
name amongst the list of officers who 
complain of grievances. He must belong 
to the Indian Medical Service. 

Dr. KENNY: In that ease I shall 
not further trouble the right hon. Gentle- 
man. 

Sir A. HAYTER (Walsall) said, that 
if the Committee referred to Vote 2, 
Sub-head E, they would find that the 
cost of medicines for the Army in 
England and the Colonies had fallen 
from £25,000 in 1885-6 to £16,000 in 
1893-4. This reduction of £9,000 was, 
in the opinion of the Comptroller and 
Auditor General and of the Public 
Accounts Committee, the result of ob- 
taining medical supplies for the Army 
in England and the Colonies by a system 
of limited competition instead of from 
two firms only—namely, Messrs. Savory 
and Moore and from Apothecaries’ Hall. 
A limited number of firms of high repute 
were invited to tender for a contract of 
supplies for a period of three years, and 
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the lowest tender was accepted. The 
existing contract, which had been in 
operation for two years, had effected a 
saving of about 10 per cent. in cost, with- 
out any falling-off in the quality of 
supplies or the efficiency of distribution. 
The Director General of the Army 
Medical Department was of opinion that 
there would be no objection to a limited 
extension of the area of competition 
when the present contract expired. No 
change had yet been made in the arrange- 
meuts for the supply of medicines in 
Ireland by one firm, and the Director 
General stated that upon the expiry of 
the present contract it might be possible 
to open the Service to conipetition among 
a limited number of Irish firms. He 
hoped that, as such good results had 
followed from the limited competition 
system in England, the system would be 
adopted in Ireland. ‘There was one other 
matter which he wished to bring under 
the notice of his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary for War. The hospital for 
Academy Cadets at Woolwich was very 
small, and he thought that for infectious 
cases they should be allowed to use a 
ward in the Herbert Hospital, though, 
with some structural alterations, their 
own hospital might be used for cases 
requiring watching, and for accilents. 
*Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, he noticed that medical officers re- 
ceived allowances for servants, and he 
wanted to know whether an officer was 
allowed to draw the allowance without 
employing the servant? He had asked 
that question before, but had not yet 
got « satisfactory reply to it. Ile 
agreed that it was the proper thing 
that a medical man should have a 
servant ; but he thought it was wrong 
for him to draw the allowance, though he 
had no servant. The Vote for the 
Medical Service amounted to £288,200 ; 
but besides that sum there was a further 
sum of £200,000 for pensions. The 
service, therefore, cost close on £500,000 
per annum. That appeared to him to be 
a very large Vote for the Service. It 
was probably the case that while the 
surgeons on active duty were not very 
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well paid, there were a number of 
“ornaments ~ who were paid large 


salaries for litthke work, or for no work 
atall. He should like to see the right hon, 
Gentleman the Secretary for War weed- 
ing out a great number of these gentlemen 
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who did nothing, but wanted to strut 
about the country with titles. He had 
the greatest possible respect for medical 
men, and for the Medical Service, for 
the good work they did for the human 
kind ; but he could not understand their 
rage for titles. The question of titles 
for the Medical Service was before the 
House on another occasion, and he found 
they wanted further titles now. They 
were called Surgeon - Major - Generals, 
Surgecn-Majors, Surgeon-Colonels, Sur- 
geon-Lieutenants, and Surgeon-Lieu- 
tenants on probation ; but he understood 
from the hon. Member for West Aber- 
deenshire that they now wanted to be 
valled “Royal.” He understood they 
wanted to be called Royal Surgeon- 
Major-Generals, Royal Surgeon-Colonels, 
Royal Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonels, and 
so on. 

*Dr. FARQUHARSON : The under- 
standing of my hon. Friend is at fault. 
They desire to be attached to a “ Royal” 
corps. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he sup- 
posed that if they were caused to be 
called Royal they would be called 
Royal; but he did not see what they 
should be called Royal at all for, The 
Medical Service ought to be ashamed 
of this rage for titles. For _ his 
part, he knew of no title higher than 
“doctor” or “ physician.” Some people 
said there was no other profession that a 
gentleman could aspire to than the military. 
He did not believe in that sort of thing. 
Ile thought honestly that the title of 
doctor was higher than Field Marshal or 
Colonel. The business of one was to 
save life, while the business of the other 
was to slay. He was ashamed that 
gentlemen occupying such high positions 
as doctor and surgeon should be running 
after these empty, absurd, and useless 
titles. He supposed that it was only a 
small number of members of the pro- 
fession who were running after these 
titles, and he hoped they would come to 
understand that a title higher than doctor 
or physician could not possibly be given. 
He desired also to say that he did not 
think it right that medical officers should 
be allowed to retire at the early age of 
44 unless they were certified to be unfit 
for further work. Most men were not 
only able to work, but were obliged to 
work, after 44; and doctors enjoyed 
better health than the average profes- 
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sional man. In fact, they noticed that 
doctors worked in private practice up to 
a greater age than other people worked, 
and seemed to enjoy good health. He, 
therefore, thought that medical officers 
should not be allowed to retire at the 
early age of 44, when they should be in 
their prime, and capable of useful work. 


Mr. PLUNKET (Dublin University): 
I wish to say a few words touching the 
matter of the Examining Board for the 
Army Medical Service which has been 
referred to by the hon. Member for the 
College Green Division of Dublin. There 
is no doubt that a large number of those 
who enter that Service come from Dublin, 
and I believe that a large number also 
come from Scotland. I, therefore, think 
it is only fair that there should be some 
representation of the medical authorities 
of those two parts of the Kingdom upon 
the Examining Board which holds its 
examinations in London. There are 
two alternative courses proposed. The 
more satisfactory of the two is that there 
should be an addition to the Examining 
Staff by which admission could be given 
to medical men representing the interests 
of Ireland and Scotland. The other 
suggestion is that assessors should be 
added to the present Examining Body. I 
think it stands to reason that, as a large 
number of students enter the Service 
from Ireland and Scotland, there should 
be some representation of the Colleges in 
which those students are educated upon 
the Examining Body. But there is also 
this circumstance, which ought not in 
fairness to be lost sight of, and that is 
that it has always been found that from 
whatever schools the examiners in such 
public examinations are chosen, to those 
schools the students who desire to enter 
for those examinations will flock ; and 
there is a belief—a belief which I think 
has some foundation—that the fact that 
the examiners who preside at those ex- 
aminations are London medical men will 
undoubtedly have the effect of drawing 
away students who might otherwise 
obtain their medical education in Ireland 
or Scotland. Under these circumstances 


T am sure that the right hon. Gentleman 
who presides over the War Department 
will give a fair and, I hope, favourable 
consideration to the appeal, in which I 
join, of the hon, Gentleman the Member for 
the College Green Division of Dublin. 
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Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) said, he hoped the Committee 
would not agree with the hon, Member 
for Peterborough that the Army surgeons 
were too highly paid 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON: I beg the hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon—I never said the 
Army surgeons were too highly paid. I 
referred only to those ornamental officers 
who did not do any work. 

Mr. JEFFREYS said, there should be 
some prizes in every profession in order 
to induce good men to join it. So far 
from Army surgeous being well paid, it 
was a well-known fact that far higher 
incomes and salaries were obtained by 
medical gentlemen in other walks of life; 
and it would be impossible to get good 
men to enter the Service unless some 
prospect of an adequate reward for their 
services was held out to them. He also 
thought it was necessary to give Army 
surgeons certain official rank, as they 
were not now connected with particular 
regiments, but formed a corps of their 
own. In time of war the best medical 
men of the country would be required in 
the Army, and these good men could only 
be obtained by paying them good salaries, 
and giving them those various ranks and 
titles which were held in great estima- 
tion. It was all very well to say that 
those privileges were not given to Army 





chaplains. But the chaplains were never 
on active service in the field like the 
surgeons; and, unless some distine- 
tive rank was given to a surgeon, 
he could not properly perform the 
services he would be called upon to 
undertake on the field of battle. 


In time of peace it ought to be our 
object—and he hoped it would be the 
object of the War Oftice—to get the best 
men they could obtain, and he was sure 
that the House of Commons would not 
stint them in so doing. 

Cotoxer LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping) said, he must maintain that 
enough had been done in the way of 
extra allowances to the medical profession, 
and he trusted that they would have no 
furtherincrease in that Vote at all events. 
As a combatant officer, he wou!d like to 
add his entreaty to those which had been 
already made as to the shortening of the 
term of. Indian service of the Medical 
Staff. He believed that five years were 
quite as much as any medical officer 
could stand in India. 
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(Hammersmith) said, he thought there 
might be some slight modification made 
in the titles of medical officers. As re- 
garded the shortening of service, he quite 
agreed that there were times in India 
when a period of six years’ service might" 
be too long ; and he thought some means 
might be devised under special cireum- 
stances, such as when fever or cholera 
epidemics prevailed, for giving extra 
leave, or sending medical officers home. 
He certainly thought the views of the 
hon. Member for Aberdeenshire should be 
agreed to. He hoped medical officers in 
the future would recollect that they were 
doctors first. In the campaigns in India 
the Army had been under the greatest 
obligation to them, and there was no one 
in the service who had, te his knowledge, 
complained about them. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he would like 
to call attention to the supply of 
medicines to the Army. The effect of 
extending the competition had been to 
get equally good drugs at reduced prices, 
and he thought the system of com- 
petition among chemists might be a 
good deal extended, and that more 
firms might be asked to tender. There were 
only five who were asked to tender, 
and of this number three only did 
actually tender. It was a remarkable thing 
that none of the firms who were asked 
to tender for the Navy were asked to 
tender for the Army. Under the old 
system they had practically only one 
firm contracting from year to year, and 
they were well acquainted with the 
medicines of that firm. Then there was 
no test whatever of the medicines sup- 
plied, and one could understand that there 
was a reason for that. But now, under 
the new system of competition, they had 
got a totally new firm this year which 
had never supplied the Army before, and 
he did think it necessary that under this 
new system the medicines should be 
tested. This was all the more important, 
because they had had it in evidence that 
they had in store at Woolwich drugs 
sufficient for two Army Corps, and these 
drugs were only turned over once in 
every two years. It certainly seemed to 
him rather risky that they should have 
an entirely new firm supplying them, and 
that they should take in supplies for two 
years for what he must term two imagi- 
nary Army Corps. It might be said that 
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there was no laboratory in which the 
medicines could be tested ; but there was 
the famous one at Somerset House, even 
if they had not one in the Army. He 
certainly thought this point was one to 
which the Secretary for War might well 
give attention. 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBELL - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): My hon, Friend the Member 
for Preston has, in making a formidable 
attack upon the condition of the Medical 
Service, set me an impossible task. He 
has invited me to satisfy a discontented 
Service by treating their claims as 
ridiculous, by diminishing their retire- 
ment pensions, and by preventing their 


combination for the purpose of 
representing their grievances. My 
hon. Friend made some observations 


which I think were not justified, imply- 
irg that there was a considerable dis- 
position in the administration of the 
Department to allow officers to occupy 
positions in which the duties are light. 
I have not found any trace of that in 
my experience of the Department. 
I am bound to say that I believe the 
duties of the Army Medical Staff are 
performed with the greatest diligence 
and the greatest success. My hon. 
Friend, followed in this by some other 
Members, hankers after the old regi- 
mental system. Why, Sir, I was myself 
a subordinate officer of the War Depart- 
ment when the regimental system was 
put an end to, and the general hospital 
system adopted instead, and I very well 
remember at that time that, although 
it was most distasteful to regimental 
officers, and to those who were imbued 
with old traditions—and very naturally 
so—yet I think I am right in saying that 
it had the cordial support of the more 
progressive and more modern-idead of 
the officers of the Army, and especially 
of the Medical Service itself. No doubt 
in the old days it was a pleasant thing 
for the Colonel of a regiment to have 
with him medical officers who looked 
upon the regiment as their home; but that 
was incidental to the long-service system, 
and disappeared with the introduction of 
short-service. Will anyone justify the 
state of things which formerly existed, 
when a medical officer in a hospital would 
attend to a man of his own regiment and 
pass by the men of other regiments, how- 
ever urgent their claims might be? By 
remaining in one regiment a medical officer 
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also lost touch of the progre:s of medical 
science and experience. The medical 
officer of the present time may not be so 
good a soldier, but he is a better doctor 
under the general system than under the 
regimental system. With regard to the 
lack of experience in field duty, let me 
point out that when an officer joins the 
Medical Staff he must go for a certain 
period for special instruction in field 
work. I admit that it is rather a weak 
point that there should be no practical 
experience of what may occur in war, 
and there is a general opinion that some- 
thing might be done to remedy that, not 
necessarily in connection with the 
Autumn Maneeuvres. It is thought that 
in some way or other a week or a fort- 
night’s practice might be given at one or 
more central points, which would meet 
the deficiency the hon. Member pointed 
out. The Medical Staff has been re- 
proached for the condition of the 
barracks in the United Kingdom. Has 
my hon. Friend considered how much 
has been done of late years to improve 
the sanitary condition of barracks 7 The 
majority of the items in the Works V ote of 
the present Estimates are connected with 
sanitary improvements. My right hon. 
Friend my Predecessor not only induced 
the House to vote a large sum of money for 
this very purpose, but reconstituted the 
old Army Sanitary Committee, in order 
that the work should be done on the best 
advice. All the steps taken have al- 
ready produced a marked effect on the 
health and comfort of the troops. With 
regard to the question of newspapers and 
letters in military hospitals, if the hon. 
Member who raised the question will 
point out any case of grievance I will 
look into it with pleasure. As to the 
questions affecting the medical officers 
raised by my hon. Friend tie Member 
for Aberdeenshire, the most important 
was the length of service in India. 
There are only two ways of shortening 
the period of service in India: either by 
shortening the time of service at home 
or by increasing the medical establishment. 
It has been suggested that there would be 
less invaliding, and that money would be 
saved in that way. I am now looking 
carefully into that point, and have caused 
an examination to be made. Only yes- 
terday I received a Report as to the per- 
centage of invaliding and of deaths in the 
first, second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
years of service, and the figures of that 
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Report, which are founded on actual 
fact, do not bear out the complaints 
made of the extreme effect upon 
health of prolonged service. It seems 
that in the sixth year officers recover a 
little from the effects of the fifth. The 
result of the figures is rather singular. 
The West Indies, Bermuda, China, 
Straits Settlements, Ceylon, and Mauri- 
tius, all of which are called unhealthy 
stations, and in which the period of service 
is only four years, have been more healthy 
during the last 10 years than stations 
now treated without that exceptional 
indulgence. That shows that the matter 
requires very carefully looking into. 
Respecting the vexed question of medical 
officers’ titles, I stand here with 
an open mind, because my _preju- 
dices are directly opposed to doctors 
assuming military titles. I am not sur- 
prised that gentlemen with so many 
words before their names should desire 
to drop a few of them, but I am reluctant 
to see the medical character of the Army 
doctor merged in the military, though, no 
doubt, there is something to be said in 
favour of their having a military title. 
I should be most reluctant to see the 
good old homely and honourable title of 
doctor merged in some other title not 
distinctive of the officer’s duties. As to the 
question of entrance examinations which 
has been raised, there is no desire to do 
anything in the least degree unfair to the 
medical schools outside of London. On 
that question my position is this: I 
am quite willing to consider anything 
that will prevent unfairness to either 
Scotland or Ireland, but I have only had 
representations from Ireland, and I 
wait for complaints from Scotland. My 
fellow-countrymen are not backward in 
crying out when they are hurt, and I 
have had no complaints from Scotland. 
Until I hear that Scotchmen share the 
views of Irishmen on this matter, I am 
disposed to leave the matter alone. I have 
not heard the question raised of the tests 
applied to medicines, but I willinquire into 
it. As to servants’ allowance, that is given 
in order that an officer may not be with- 
out some assistance for keeping a ser- 
vant, and it was thought better to make 
a small allowance which, waile it does 
not suffice to keep a servant altogether, 
goes some way towards it. My hon, 
Friend the Member for Peterborough has 
made some strong observations with regard 
to the awarding of titles. He said there 
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were a number of highly ornamental per- 
sonson the Army Medical Staff whodid no 
work, Ido not know whom he referred to. 
I do not profess to know everybody on the 
Army Medical Staff, but I know the Chief 
Officers of that Department are exceed- 
ingly hard worked ; and with regard to 
all the officers of that Department, not 
only have they their British duties, but 
they have a certain term of service 
abroad, and they discharge their duties 
most faithfully. They are exposed, 
when abroad, in a far greater degree to 
the dangers of the climate than an 
ordinary combatant officer; for whilst 
the latter has the means of protecting 
himself against the climate and disease, 
it is the duty of the medical officer to 
expose himself to these risks, so that he 
has a much harder existence in this 
respect. We must, therefore, regard that 
phase of the Service when we consider 
the duty as a whole. I think I have 
noticed all the points that have been 
raised in the course of the discussion, 
and I can only say, with regard to the 
Medical Staff at large, that it is greatly to 
be regretted there should be the least 
discontent in it. Those great conces- 
sions that were made in the rates of pay 
and retirement were made many years 
ago, when there was «almost a strike 
against the Army Medical Service, when 
the great schools boycotted the Army 
Medical Service, and when there was a 
great demand for medical men in civil 
life, and the fees and emoluments of the 
profession were beginning rapidly to 
increase in amount. That was the 
reason these great concessions had to be 
made in order to induce men to enter 
the Service. I do not think we are quite 
in that position now, but at the same 
time it is unnecessary that any particular 
course should be followed. We are most 
anxious to take any steps that may 
seem required in order to relieve any 
substantial grievance. 

Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guild- 
ford) said, the speech with which the 
right hon. Gentleman had favoured them 
was the best evidence of the practical 
nature of the discussion, and he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman had fairly dealt 
with all the questions that had been 
brought before him. There were 
one or two points, however, which he 
had omitted to mention, and on which it 
was desirable they should have some 
niormation. In the first place, the hon. 
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Member for Preston had alluded some- 
what strongly to the large number of 
acting medical officers, who were paid 
£150 a year in addition to their retired 
pay. The Committee would be glad to 
know what opinion the right hon, 
Gentleman held as regarded these officers, 
When they were first appointed or the 
use of them was largely extended it was 
done with a view to avoiding the great 
expense of having additional medical 
officers for service at the smaller stations ; 
and to obviate the necessity of increasing 
the number of such officers the late 
Government employed men who had 
already spent a considerable time in the 
Service, who were in receipt of retired 
pay, and who were willing to take up the 
work for the modest salary of £150 a 
year. He hoped the system was work- 
ing well, and he should be glad to know 
from the right hon. Gentleman if he saw 
any reason to be dissatisfied with it. 
With regard to the extension of the ser- 
vice in India, if the service in India was 
to be reduced to the present term of six 
years, would it not be advisable for the 
right hon. Gentleman to consider whether 
the very early age at which the pension 
of £1 per day now commenced—after 
20 years’ service, and probably at 45 
years of age—could not be extended as 
a set-off for reducing the term of service 
abroad ? The right hon. Gentleman 
had quoted statistics which seemed to 
show that the loss in medical officers 
becoming non-effective was not so large 
as was supposed in the last years of 
their service abroad. On the other hand, 
he thought he was right in saying if they 
compared the number of casualties 
between the medical officers and com- 
batant officers, the number of invalided 
medical officers exceeded that of the 
combatant officers, and that justified them 
giving the larger pension at the earlier 
age. He should be glad if the right 
hon. Gentleman would consider these two 
points together, so that if it did become 
necessary to add to the medical staff, 
they should get some economy at the 
other end. There was rather an ominous 
ring at the close of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech, of further pressure 
being put upon him by the Medical De- 
partment for further concessions. They 
had heard of a deputation to the right 
hon. Gentleman at the War Office. They 
had been told by the Member for Basing- 
stoke that it was not surprising there 
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should be grumbling in the Medical 
Department, and if there were grumbling 
in all Departments of the Army, the 
Army would be very fortunate in secur- 
ing such a channel as the hon. Member 
for Basingstoke, who always was fair and 
moderate in his dealing with the matters 
to which he referred. But that was the 
difference between an individual Member 
bringing forward questions, and petitions, 
and this combined pressure not only 
of the Army Medical Department but 
of the profession outside, coming in 
a body to the Secretary for War and 
practically presenting a pistol at his head 
with the threat that the schools would 
boycott the medical branch of the Army 
if these concessions were not made. His 
right hon. Friend the late Secretary for 
War last year went to the extreme of 
what Members of that House considered 
it desirable to do, in order to conciliate 
the rather sentimental feeling which the 
officers of the Medical Department had. 
It was thought that this question had 
been set at rest, and he should be sorry 
if it were again to be set on foot by this 
system of combined intimidation. He 
hoped, also, they should bear a statement 
from the right hon. Gentleman that in 
regard to a Department which they 
all desired to see efficient and con- 
tented an incursion into the War Office 
of a large body of civilians, as well 
as military medical men, should be 
found necessary in order to ensure con- 
sideration for their just grievances. 
While there should always be a fair 
adjustment of grievances, this one De- 
partment of the medical services, because 
of this extremely strong opposition, 
should not be made the recipients of 
favours which were not extended to 
officers of the combatant ranks. 

Dr. J. C. KENNY, alluding to 
the question of examinations, said, 
they in Ireland felt they had a great 
grievance which ought to be dealt with, 
regardless of the fact that the Scoteh had 
not raised any questions on this head. 
This question of Irish examinations was 
felt very acutely, and the feeling on the 
subject was likely to become stronger in 
the future. He knew of a case at the 
present moment of a young gentleman, 
who had been twice plucked at the Royal 
University in Ireland, and who had then 
gone to Edinburgh and passed there. 
They had the reputation of having much 
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more severe examinations in Dublin than 
anywhere else. He could place his 
hands on dozens of men who, having been 
plucked by the Dublin Colleges, had gone 
and passed in Edinburgh. 

*Sm G. CHESNEY (Oxford) gathered 
from the Secretary for War that claims 
were likely to be made on behalf of the 
Medical Department for further changes 
in their designation, and he also gathered 
that the right hon. Gentleman was dis- 
posed to give to that demand a weight 
which he did not think it fairly carried, 
The plea put forward was that the 
Medical Department commanded a con- 
siderable body of soldiers. If they took 
the whole of the subordinates of the 
Medical Department scattered over the 
world they certainly did amount to several 
thousands of men. But they were only a 
military body in the sense that they 
were under the Mutiny Act; they were 
an organised body only in the sense that 
they were distributed about the country 
under disciplinary rules. The medical 
officer commanded these men on the 
principle on which a matron commanded 
the hospital nurses. The Medical Depart- 
ment was in no case required for 
active operations ; therefore, there was a 
perfeetly broad distinction between the 
command in this sense and the command 
as understood in the combatant branch 
of the Army. If they were to make 
them Field Marshal Surgeons they 
could nevertheless never take command 
of troops in active operations, and the 
youngest subaltern must be chosen over 
them; so that if these medical officers 
were now seeking distinctive military 
rank, and their request were granted, it 
seemed to him their titles would lose all 
distinetion from that of the combatant 
officers. There was a strong feeling in 
the combatant branch of the Service 
against what they considered the de- 
gradation of titles to the combatant rank 
by their being distributed in a wholesale 
way over the non-combatant branches of 
the Army. 


Vote agreed to. 


2. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £1,827,400, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for the Supply and Repair ot Warlike and other 
Stores, which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1894.” 
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*Sir G. CHESNEY rose to move a 
reduction of £1,000, his object, he ex- 
plained, being to draw attention to the 
Ordnance Department, the expenses of 
which were defrayed out of this Vote. 
He sulmitted to the Committee that, as 
this Department was now organised, there 
was a distinct want of economy and 
efficiency. The first consideration should 
be, as we had a comparatively small 
Army, to see that our arrangements for 
the supply of the munitions of war were 
of the most effective description. They 
should also, at the same time, exercise 
economy as much as possible. Instead 
of lagging behind other nations we 
should be in the front rank with inven- 
tive appliances, and we should, to the 
fullest extent, use our great manufac- 
turing, inventive,and mechanical capacity 
to make good our deficiency in numbers. 
The history of our Ordnance Department 
for the last 20 years had been one con- 
tinued record of delay and of more or less 
discreditable failure. Each great advance 
that had been made in armaments had 
been carried out always by some other 
country rather than by ourselves, and we 
had always lagged behind. Long after 
the Armies of other nations had got the 
breech-loading rifle we were still supplied 
with the muzzle-loading rifle; and we 
had only quite lately got the breech- 
loading field gun years after most of the 
Armies of Europe had been supplied 
with them. Naturally, they asked 
what was the reason for so very un- 
satisfactory a state of things, so 
opposed to the traditions of the English 
character and nation in all its Civil 
Departments. He thought the answer 
was a plain one, it was not now given 
for the first time, but had been given 
over and over again by the most extra- 
ordinary disclosures which had been 
made of incompetence, of delay, and of 
mismanagement. He did not want to 
give the whole history of the Ordnance 
Department ; but he would, in a few 
words, mention what had been the prin- 
cipal changes made. Before the present 
War Department was established there 
used to be a separate Ordnance Depart- 
ment under an experienced official called 
the Master General, who was entirely 
responsible for all the munitions of war. 
When the present War Department was 
established, with that love of centralisa- 
tion which seized upon the authorities 
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in those days, the separate office of Master 


General was abolished, possibly very 
properly ; but, unfortunately, no adequate 
measures were taken to replace his 
functions. The Secretary for War took 
upon himself the management of all this 
complex and difficult business which had 
before been managed by the Master 
General, with the result that a state 
of extraordinary confusion supervened, 
Shortly afterwards a Committee was 
appointed to inquire into the orga- 
nisation of the War Department. 
That Committee recommended—not the 
re-creation of the office of Master 
General, but the appointment of an 
experienced officer who should fulfil his 
duties. They recommended the appoint- 
ment of a Surveyor General of the 
Ordnance, who should be a_ military 
officer of great experience and responsible 
to the Seeretary for War for the business 
of the Ordnance Department. That 
recommendation was carried out, but ina 
very few years the original intention of the 
appointment was lost sight of,and it was 
made a Parliamentary official appoint- 
ment and given to a younger Member 
of the Government. He ventured to 
think that there were too many Govern- 
ment officials in Parliament. He thought 
it was a disadvantage in this way : that 
some promising young Member of the 
House was seized and made a junior 
official, and was thereupon muzzled as 
long as the Government remained in 
power, and a good deal of debating 
ability was thus stifled and lost to the 
House. The serious point in this case 
was that over one of the largest, if 
not the largest, spending Depart- 
ments of the country, there was 
substituted for a highly - trained 
official a comparatively subordinate 
and practically inexperienced official. 
In the evidence taken before one of 
these Commissions the Surveyor General 
of the day said he was no better than a 
subordinate clerk to the Secretary for 
War. A few years later another Com- 
mission was appointed to inquire into the 
great delay which had occurred in the 
supply of warlike material and the un- 
satisfactory character of that material, 
and the Report of that Commission was 
that there was no one properly respon- 
sible for that business. They pointed 
out that the Surveyor General, as then 
constituted, was incapable of properly 
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coping with the business, and they 
recommended the re-appointment of the 
Master General, to be independent of 
the Secretary for War. That might 
have been «a good or a bad recom- 
mendation ; but almost immediately 
after the office of Surveyor General, 
already shorn of most of its functions, 
was abolished, and the present state of 
the Manufacturing Department was in- 
troduced. The Ordnance Department 
was now divided intotwo branches. In 
one branch they had the Ordnance fac- 
tories for guns, small arms, and gun- 
powder. These factories were put under 
a Director General, who was a skilled 
mechanical engineer of great experience. 
So far so good. But he was not, ina 
proper sense, responsible for the per- 
formance of these duties. He was placed 
under the Financial Secretary, who was 
a subordinate Member of the Administra- 
tion. The Financial Secretary was, again, 
nominally responsible to the Secretary for 
War ; but there was no public responsi- 
bility for the discharge of these duties. 
It was quite possible that under the 
present arrangement the Director Gene- 
ral, if he was ouly left alone sufficiently, 
would discharge these duties of the Ord- 
nance Department very creditably. But 
these factories were simply the agents 
for carrying out the behests of the 
Military Authorities. They had nothing 
whatever to do with the kind of equip- 
ment or pattern, but had simply to work 
on the patterns supplied to them. The 
duty of determining these patterns—that 
was, of settling the equipment of the 
Army, field guns, rifles, ammunition, as 
well as the custody of the stores, had 
been placed on the Commander-in-Chief 
—a change well meant no doubt, but the 
most mischievous of the many mis- 
chievous changes that had been made 
during the last 30 years. Under such a 
system it was impossible to have either 
efficiency or economy of administration in 
this great branch of the Publie Service. 
All these duties were nominally placed 
on the Commander-in-Chief, who was 
ostensibly responsible. But the business 
of commanding the troops was in itself 
quite sufficient to eecupy the energies of 
the head of the Army, and to suppose 
that any man in his position could under- 
take the direct control of every branch of 
supply connected with the Army was 
absurd. He submitted that the officers 
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who were appointed to assist the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in his duty of inspecting 
warlike stores were in no sense responsible 
to anyone. 

THe CHAIRMAN: I think this 
discussion should come under the heading 
of the War Office. 

*Sir G. CHESNEY said, the reduc- 
tion he proposed to move was in connec- 
tion with the inspection of warlike stores. 
There were a great number of officers for 
inspecting these stores—55, he believed 
—and there were many assistants. That 
was the Department created to enable 
the Commander-in-Chief to carry out his 
duties. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) : It always existed. 

*Sir G. CHESNEY said, these men 
were now placed under the Commander- 
in-Chief to enable him to carry out his 
duties. At the head of these Inspectors 
there was an officer called the Director 
of Artillery. Hundreds and thousands 
of letters were issued from the War 
Office about matters which, in most 
instances, had never been submitted to the 
Commander-in-Chief at all, and on which 
he could not possibly give an opinion. A 
sham system of control and inspection of 
that kind must necessarily lead to waste. 
This system was perfectly unknown in 
any other country, and had been strongly 
condemned in the Report signed by the 
late Mr. W. H. Smith, the present Duke 
of Devonshire, and many other high 
authorities; but no action had been 
taken to remedy it. It was surely, 
under these circumstances, the duty 
of the right hon. Gentleman to 
take some steps to put our War and 
Manufacturing Departments on a more 
reasonable basis. In every other Army 
in the world there was a separate and 
responsible system for these different 
duties. Specific responsibility should be 
placed upon the high Departmental 
officials, and there should be a record 
somewhere or other of the opinions and 
recommendations of these officials, so 
that if things went wrong the House and 
the public might know how it was that 
they did go wrong. It was sometimes 
said that the adoption of such a plan 
would interfere with our Parliamentary 
system; but he thought the position of the 
Secretary for War would be very much 
strengthened if he were supported by a 
staff of trained experts whose opinions 
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would be on record, and it would not 
then be possible for any Minister of War 
to make extraordinarily drastic changes 
in the Army organisation without any- 
body being the wiser. He would appeal 
to hon. Members to show their sense 
of their responsibility to their constituents, 
the taxpayers, that the public money 
should be economically and efficiently 
expended, by voting for the Motion 
which he begged to submit. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That Item A, of ‘£139,960, for Inspection 
and Proof of Steres, be reduced by £1,000,"— 
(Sir G. Chesney.) 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have listened with great interest to the 
hon. and gallant Member’s very in- 
teresting criticism on the present organisa- 
tion of the War Office, and especially in 
respect to its control over warlike stores ; 
but I think the hon. and gallant Member 
is well aware of my position in the 
matter, and also of my views on the 
question, and I do not think I can add 
anything to what I stated to the Com- 
mittee afew weeksago. I shared the re- 
sponsibility for the general tone and direc- 
tion of the Report of what was called Lerd 
Hartington’s Commission ; but the present 
organisation of the War Office has been 
so recently established, is supported by 
such considerable authority, and has the 
advantage of being worked by such able 
men, that I consider I cannot rashly 
make any great changes init. I acknow- 
ledge the authority of the hon. and 
gallant Member and the clearness of his 
views upon the subject ; but I cannot do 
more at present than express my apprecia- 
tion of those views. 


*Mr. E. STANHOPE: As I was at 
the War Office last year, I would like 
to explain to the hon. and gallant Member 
behind me the nature of the changes, and 
I shall do so in a very few words. The 
changes in the organisation were three 
in number. The first was the placing of 
the Manufacturing Departments under a 
single head, who was called the Director 
General of Ordnance Factories. That 
change, which I myself carried out, was 
recommended by various Committees, and 
more especially by Lord Morley’s Com- 
mittee, and I think everybody has been of 
opinion from that day to the present that 
enormous good has resulted from the con- 
centration of these Departments under 
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one head, who is absolutely responsible, 
and who is put in a position where 
responsibility can reach him. The second 
change was the separation of inspection 
from manufacture. Complaints having 
been made on this subject, it was thought 
right to separate those Departments, and 
to see that military officers should design 
the weapons and inspect them when 
made, so that nothing should be given 
for use in the Army except what had 
been passed and thought to be desirable 
for our soldiers. The result of the 
change has been an improvement in this 
respect. The change was considered by 
the Committee presided over by the 
noble Lord the Member for Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill), and it reported 
that considerable good has been done 
to the Service. The third change is 
that the responsibility for the inspection 
and the ordering of arms should be placed 
on the Commander-in-Chief. The hon. 
and gallant Member complains that, 
although this may be the case, the letters 
written in the name of the Commander- 
in-Chief do not guarantee that this 
officer knows very much about what is 
being done. This, however, is a dis- 
advantage which applies to all Depart- 
ments of Government. Letters at the 
Local Government Board and Board of 
Trade, for instance, although signed by 
the Presidents of those Boards, are not 
necessarily written by them. There is a 
military officer—the Director of Artillery 
—who is responsible for all this work. 
He is responsible for the inspection and 
the design of the weapons ; and I think 
there cannot be any doubt that the con- 
centration of responsibility has tended to 
make the system more effective than it 
was before. I only rose to point out to 
the hon. and gallent Member that these 
questions were very carefully considered, 
and that the decision upon them was 
based upon principle, and works satis- 
factorily. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he should like 
to draw attention to the Report of the 
Commission of Sir James Stephen, and 
to the evidence given before that Body 
that in times of Party emergency, in 
order to cut down the Votes, the country 
was drained of stores, and that conse- 
quently in time of war we should not 
have adequate supplies at hand. One of 
the recommendations of the Commission 
was that there should be a technical 
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Body which should state specifically 
what was the proper supply of warlike 
stores to be kept for this country, and 
that no Party out ef mere Budget con- 
siderations should be allowed to run the 
country into danger by reducing the 
supply of stores. Had anything been 
done in this direction ? Was there at 
the beginning of every financial year 
some technical authority who was re- 
sponsible for advising the civilian Secre- 
tary of State for War what was an 
adequate supply of stores; and had the 
Secretary of State for War, acting on 
such advice, given the country during 
the ensuing year a sufficient amount to 
satisfy the requirements of his technical 
advisers ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
My answer to the hon. Member is very 
simple. The plan which the War Office 
pursues is the plan of common sense, 
which dictates the way in which we 
should endeavour to adjust two things— 
the absolute requirements of the country 
and the money available to meet those 
requirements. To say that a Minister is 
bound to give everything that can be 
desired by the Army as necessary to put 
it into a state of the most complete 
efficiency in every respect, irrespective 
of the financial conditions of the country, 
is not common On the other 
hand, to say that a Minister is to be 
allowed, in order to make a Budget. to 
starve the Army, is also not in accordance 
with common The War Office 
has combined the two aspects of that 
difficult case ; and whether they have 
succeeded I cannot say. But an enor- 
mous advance has been made during the 
last six years, as far as the War Office 
is concerned, in knowing the precise re- 
quirements of the Army. Military officers 
have directed their attention to the ques- 
tion, have laid down certain proportions 
of stores, and these are regarded as fixed 
proportions. Fortified by these rules, the 
officers approach the Secretary of State 
for War when the Estimates are being 
framed and submit their demands. The 
War Secretary considers those demands 
in the light of the circumstances of the 
year. I remember the time when these 
things were managed in a hand-to-mouth 
way, and when no scale was laid down 
to guide the authorities in fixing the 
amount of stores. To a very large ex- 
tent this system has been changed ; but 
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when the Military Authorities make de- 
mands it is the business of the political 
head of the Department to do all he can 
to meet their demands subject to the 
necessities of finance. 

Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) 
said, there was another point upon which 
he hoped they would have a declaration 
of policy from the right hon. Gentleman. 
It was a very important one, and one 
upon which the House of Commons had 
been exercised for some time. It was as 
to the necessity of going abroad for the 
supply of projectiles. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I cannot allow 
that to be dealt with until the Amend- 
ment has beeu put. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, he was not 
going toenter intothat particular question. 

Tur CHAIRMAN : It is not in Order. 
I shall put the Amendment, and then 
the discussion can be raised. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. BRODRICK said, he merely 
wished to have a declaration of policy 
with regard to the question of supplying 
projectiles. Under the late Government 
an endeavour had been made to build up 
a private trade in these materials, so as to 
enable the country in time of war to get 
an adequate supply of stores. The late 
Government had endeavoured to insure 


that the Sheffield trade should have 
some opportunity of regular employ- 
ment, in order that there might 


be security for a certain amount of 
work in case of sudden emergency. 
He could not think that the policy pur- 
sued was a wise one. The Orders had 
been before the War Office, and the great 
object of keeping the contracts in the 
same hands was that the War Office 
should be able to deal with the sources 
of supply as a whole, and endeavour to 
distribute them in such a way that we 
should have something to rely upon. 
Ile trusted that even if that system cost 
a little more money it would be con- 
tinued. To get our supplies of pro- 
jectiles from abroad, from manufactories 
that must be shut to us when war broke 
out, was suicidal, Leaving out the pri- 
vate trade, the difference of cost between 
these war materials as made at Woolwich 
and as made abroad was not sufficiently 
large to justify the policy of purchasing 
them from foreign countries. It was the 
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worst form of economy to adopt a system 
in time of peace which must break down 
in time of war. He desired an explana- 
tion as to the increase of the item for 
wages at the Small Arms Factory at 
Birmingham, that increase being £6,000. 
This was a repairing factory, and at a 
time when the new magazine rifle was 
being so largely handed out to the troops 
there ought not to be much need for re- 
pairing. The Inspection Department of 
the War Office, however, had always 
been anxious to be a manufacturing 
department, and that was a system which 
ought to be kept in check by the Secre- 
tary for War. He should like to know 
how the increase was to be accounted 
for, and he also wished for an explana- 
tion as to the increase of the item for 
harness and saddlery, which amounted to 
£16,000. He believed there had been 
very little competition for contracts, and 
that it had been with the utmost diffi- 
culty that the supply had been kept up 
even to cope with the ordinary wants of 
the Army, much less to form reserves. 
He wished to know not only the reason 
of the reduction, but also whether any- 
thing had been done to form a reserve of 
these articles for the two Army Corps, or 
whatever unit the War Office had 
adopted ? 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) 
said, he did not propose to move the 
Amendment which stood on the Paper 
in his name, but he wished to say a few 
words on the general Vote. As every- 
body who had studied military matters 
knew, an Army Corps ora regiment with 
out ammunition was about as useful in 
the field as an engine would be on a 
railway without coals. He believed that 
the Manipur disaster had been partly 
owing to the troops having various 
guages and ammunition supplied to them, 
and he should like to urge on Her 
Majesty’s Government the absolute 
necessity of keeping each description 
separate. There were two kinds of 
ammunition served out for the magazine 
rifle, and if in war there should ever be 
any confusion between them our troops 
might be placed in a very dangerous 
position. Each description of ammuni- 
tion, moreover, should be clearly labelled, 
so that there would be no risk of con- 
fusion. There were other types of rifle 
in use besides the magazine. The 
Volunteers and the Militia, for instance, 
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were supplied with the Martini-Henry, 
and this rendered it doubly necessary 
that there should be no confusion as to 
the ammunition. He had found the am- 
munition arrangements to break down at 
the Cannock Chase Autumn Manceuvres, 
whilst serving as an officer in one branch 
of Her Majesty’s Service, and this had 
brought vividly to his mind the great 
necessity there was for the Administrative 
Department to take care that each par- 
ticular regiment should always have at 
hand the particular ammunition it re- 
quired, 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) wished 
to know what the War Department pro- 
posed to do for the employment of 
Reserve and discharged soldiers, and what 
their intentions were as to the employ- 
ment of unskilied labour at Enfield and 
Woolwich ? The present Secretary for 
War was not unsympathetic on this 
question of the employment of Reserve 
and discharged soldiers, for he was the 
first Minister who had allotted a certain 
allowance to provide employment for old 
soldiers. The right hon, Gentleman had 
done this seven years ago, and within the 
last few months he had increased the 
allowance by £300; whereas the late 
Secretary for War had been applied to in 
vain for assistance. They had had his 
platonic sympathy, but that was all. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, the late 
Government found the subscriptions to 
the fund to which the hon. and gallant 
Member referred were going down, and 
they had declared that if they were kept 
up and added to the Government would 
make a proportionate grant. 

Masor RASCH said, he failed to see 
why the right hon. Gentleman had 
interrupted him. What he wished to 
say was that the present Secretary for 
War first contributed £200 to the 
Association, and then increased it by 
£300, and that they had got nothing 
from the right hon. Gentleman on the 
Front Opposition Bench (Mr. E. Stan- 
hope) but platonic sympathy. He wished 
to know how many of the 45 fieid 
batteries in India had been armed with 
the new breech-loading guns ? Up to the 
present they had been armed with a 
weapon which Lord Wolseley had stigma- 
tised as the worst field gun used in 
Europe. Another question he desired to 
put to the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
was, how cordite, which was the most 
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violent explosive known, suited the new 
magazine rifle? Cordite was composed 
of gun-cotton, nitro-glycerine, and a 
substance technically known as “ jelly,” 
and though it answered very well for 
field guns, he was told that for the 
magazine rifle it was toc violent an 
explosive, and did great damage to the 
weapon. He should also like to know 
when the Militia and Volunteers were 
likely to be armed with the Lee-Metford 
rifle, Mark II. ; how it was that a paid 
official at Enfield had received something 
like £50,000 for the patents of this rifle ; 
and whether the swords now issued to 
the Cavalry were better balanced and of 
better material than formerly ? Three or 
four years ago the War Department used 
to purchase swords from Germany, and 
they were so bad that they would hardly 
go through a pat of butter. They were 
of a better description now, he believed, 
and he should be glad if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State would 
inform him as to the precise character of 
the weapon now issued, 

*Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, the 
House had been informed that after 3,000 
rounds had been fired from the Lee- 
Metford rifle the barrel was in sucha 
state as to be unserviceable. If that 
were so it was a serious matter, and 
showed that the rifle adopted was not so 
serviceable a weapon as the Army ought 
to have. He should like to know 
whether the Seeretary of State could 
give any further information on the 
matter ? 

CotoneL KENYON - SLANEY 
(Shropshire, Newport) said, it would be 
satisfactory to the Committee generally 
to know whether any steps were being 
taken to arm the native troops of India 
with the same description of weapon as 
that held by the British soldiers, by the 
side of whom they would be led into 
action if necessity arose? It was possible 
that one of those composite forces that 
they were called on to use in India 
at short notice might have to be em- 
ployed, and that each of its component 
parts would be differently armed, requir- 
ing different ammunition and transport, 
and drawing their supplies from different 
sources. This circumstance would be 
fraught with great difficulty and danger. 
He thought it was of first-class impor- 
tance to the interests of the country that 
identity of arming and drill between the 
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native and European troops in India 
should be carried out as soon as possible. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) wished to call attention to swords 
and saddles. His belief was that the 
swords in use in the Army were of a 
wrong pattern. The hilt was lop-sided, 
so that when a cut was made with the 
edge the tendency was for the weapon 
to incline to one side. As to the point, 
all officers would agree that it was ex- 
tremely difficult to get the men to use it, 
the reason being that the art of fencing 
was not sufficiently attended to in the 
schools, Of course, if the point of the 
sword were to be commonly used a 
weapon of an altogether different design 
would be required. As to saddles, he 
believed that a more cumbrous and un- 
comfortable piece of machinery was 
never yet invented than the English 
Cavalry saddle. There had been an ex- 
hibition of saddlery in this country about 
a year ago, and some remarkable patterns 
had been there exhibited, especially from 
Hungary, Austria, and America. The 
best of all was the American, and some- 
thing resembling that should be adopted 
in this country. 

*Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
ro THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley), replying to a number of 
speakers immediately preceding him, 
said, that with regard to the question 
of the supply of stores from our home 
factories and foreign sources, the hon. 
Member opposite had called attention to 
a recent order for the supply from France 
of armour-piercing shells for the Navy. 
The hon. Member knew perfectly well 
that the responsibility for policy in that 
matter rested entirely with the Admiralty; 
and, no doubt, the Secretary to the 
Admiralty would be able to answer the 
hon. Member when the point was raised 
in connection with the Navy. He might, 
however, say that the late Government 
had been in the habit of purchasing 
from abroad, and the reason for it was 
obvious. British manufacturers had not 
yet attained that degree of excellence 
with regard to the particular kind of 
projectile referred to which its first 
producers had obtained for some years 
past. But with regard to general 
policy, the conclusion the War Office had 
arrived at was that it was inexpedient, to 
say the least of it, to depend on foreign 
sources for any of the projectiles or 
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materials of war that they required, and 
which at a moment of emergency it 
might be difficult to obtain from abroad; 
and, although they had kad to pay a 
higher price for the articles purchased, 
they had adopted the policy of looking 
to the home producers for supplies, and 
of stimulating them to meet the needs 
of the Service. With regard to the 
relative proportions of stores obtained 
from the trade, . and produced 
in their own factories, a tolerably 
even balance had been kept for some 
time past in the amounts expended. 
They were sometimes a little under and 
sometimes a little over 50 per cent. of 
the supply in purchases from the trade. 
Besides which, the private trade supplied 
forgings and semi-manufactures to the 
Arsenal. Withregard to the repairing fac- 
tory at Birmingham, it was under the 
management of the Director of Artillery, 
and the necessity for an increase in the 
rages paid there during the current year 
had arisen from the fact that last year there 
were interruptions in the manufacture of 
the new rifles from time to time in con- 
sequence of alterations and improvements 
in the design; but now, as they might 
reasonably hope that the improvements 
were perfected, the number of Martini- 
Henry rifles coming in were being re- 
placed by the new rifle, which necessitated 
the employment of a larger number of 
men, and consequently a larger ex pendi- 
ture. At Sparkbrook, when the late 
Government thought it was necessary 
to expedite the production of the new 
rifle, that which was intended to be 
only a repairing factory had lent 
valuable assistance in producing the 
new weapon. As to harness and saddlery, 
as the hon. Gentleman opposite who 
had raised the question knew, there 
had been great difficulty experienced in 
obtaining sufficient supplies. That diffi- 
culty, however, was now overcome, end 
the supply now enabled the Department 
to overtake the demand, As to the 
danger arising from any confusion in the 
supply of suitable ammunition, it was so 
obvious and elementary a duty to guard 
against such a contingency that it was 
hardly necessary to enter into the matter. 
The hon. Member for East St. Pancras 
had given them a word of caution in the 
matter; but it was hardly called for. 
With regard to the employment of old 
soldiers in the War Office, to which the 
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hon. and gallant Member for Essex had 
referred, that was a matter of which 
they had given practical proof of their 
sympathy, 

Mayor RASCH: I acquitted the 
present Government of want of sympathy 
with the discharged soldiers. 

*Mr. WOODALL said, the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman had generously made that 
admission. Then he had spoken of field 
batteries in India. He (Mr. Woodall) 
could assure the hon, and gallant Mem- 
ber, and also the Member for Shropshire, 
that such orders as had been entrusted to 
the Department from India for arming 
the troops in that country were being 
effectively carried out, and that the De- 
partment was within a short distance of 
completing all the orders received. They 
had been hoping for, and had been led to 
expect, further orders for the new rifle, 
and he could only say that when those 
orders were received the War Office 
would be glad to give them prompt and 
effective execution. The hon. and 
gallant Member had referred to cordite, 
and had spoken of it as being a very 
violent explosive. Well, their experience 
of cordite had been eminently satisfactory, 
and the dangers in its production had 
been considerably modified. They found 
now that the actual process of production 
and manufacture was safer than was the 
vase with the old powder. It would be, 
perhaps, too early to speak confidently 
as to its effect upon the barrel of the 
new rifle. After firing 3,000 rounds he 
believed the barrel was not so efficient 
through erosion; but it was not rendered 
unserviceable, although it was less 
reliable for precision and accurate shoot- 
ing. 

Mr. HANBURY : What is the effect 
upon the Maxim gun ? 

*Mr. WOODALL could not say, but 
the same effect might be anticipated. 
There were, moreover, other difficulties 
arising from the small recoil produced 
by cordite, affecting prejudicially the 
Maxim action. As to arming the 
Volunteers and Militia with the new 
rifle, he could not say how soon it would 
be expedient to do it ; but before the end 
of the present financial year they hoped 
to be in a position to havea Lee-Metford 
rifle for every Infantry soldier—that was 
to say, they would be able to put the new 
rifle into the hands of every Militiaman and 


Volunteer as well as every soldier ; but. 
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they did not think it would be right to 
so arm every branch of the Service until 
they had a sufficient supply in store to 
meet any demands that might be made 
upon them. The production of the new 
arm was going on at a satisfactory rate. 
Something had been said about swords ; 
but he was afraid that neither hon. 
Members nor himself could speak as 
experts in the matter. When he was 
in Office before a great deal was said 
about swords, and the question of 
the design as well as efficiency was 
referred to a Committee composed of 
very able experts. The result was the 
approval of a new design. He was 
happy to say that their predecessors did 
a great deal towards calling into exist- 
ence English firms who put down plant 
and addressed themselves to the pro- 
duction of the weapon, and these firms had 
succeeded in satisfying our very severe 
system of inspection. The production of 
swords had almost gone out in England 
at the period to which reference had 
been made, and at which the late Mr. 
W.H. Smith had been under the necessity 
of purchasing from Germany. There was 
at that time only one family in Birming- 
ham that kept up anything like a trade. 
Tt was satisfactory, therefore, to be able 
to say that there were now in Sheffield, 
in London, and in Birmingham firms 
which could produce swords in much 
larger numbers than the Government 
were able to order. He believed he had 
now dealt with all the matters to which 
reference had been made. There were 
many more matters arising out of the 
Debate that one would have liked to 
say a word about had time permitted. 
He would add his testimony to that of the 
late Seeretary of State as to the valuable 
changes which had been brought about 
consequent upon some of the recom- 
mendations of Lord Morley’s Committee. 
That Committee was appointed by his 
right hon. Friead, and he had had the 
honour of serving upon it. It went 
most thoroughly into the administration 
of our manufacturing departments, and 
the chief recommendations which it 
made—the consolidation and unifying of 
the manufacturing establishments, and 
the separation of inspection from manu- 
facture—were carried out by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, to whom he 
was glad to give credit for what he had 
done. There was nothing which had 
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since happened which threw the smallest 
doubt on the wisdom or policy of the 
system adopted by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. How much the success which 
had been achieved was owing to the 
admirable manner in which the War 
Department had been served by Dr. Ander- 
son—who had been already referred to 
— it was unnecessary to say ; but the way 
in which they had been able to secure 
intelligent co-operation between the dif- 
ferent superintendents, widely separated 
as they were, bore testimony to the 
admirable tact and temper and ability 
this gentleman had brought to bear 
upon the administration of the Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, he did not 
wish to press the Government unduly 
on the point; but he should like to ask 
whether, as the policy of the present 
War Office was the same as that of the 
late War Office with regard to orders 
being given abroad, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would have any objection to 
state the calibre of the shells about which 
the question had arisen, the price of such 
shells at the Ordnance Factories, the 
price at which firms in England were 
willing to supply them, and the price at 
which orders had been given to foreign 
firms ? 

Mr. WOODALL said, he believed the 
hon. Gentleman would do better if he 
addressed his question to the Represen- 
tatives of the Admiralty; but he could 
assure him that the question of price, 
though an important, was by no means 
the determining, element in the case. The 
particular shell referred to was of a 
special kind. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, he would put 
the question to the Admiralty, but he 
quite saw the hon, Member's point. As 
to the Martini-Henry rifles, the number 
of them in store was growing every day, 
and he should like to make a suggestion 
with regard to them. In those cases in 
which rifles were thoroughly overhauled, 
new barrels were put upon them in a 
large number of instances. Would it not 
be possible for the Government to con- 
sider whether, when new barrels were 
substituted for old ones, those of the 
magazine calibre should be adopted? If 
that were done, the transformed rifles 
would carry the same ammunition as the 
magazine rifles. The experiment had 
been tried in the case of a certain num- 
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ber of rifles. He believed the cost of 
making the change was about 25s. or 
30s., whilst a new rifle cost £3 15s. or 
£4. There was a further saving in the 
fact that it cost about 8s. to make the 
Martini-Henrys fit for use, so that the 
extra charge would really be only 17s. 
or 22s. 

Mr. WOODALL said, it was very 
natural that the hon. Member should 
have raised this question, as a rifle had 
been produced of the kind he described 
which bore the name of the “ Brodrick.” 
‘That rifle, however, had not been ac- 
tually called into the service. The De- 
partment were shortening a number of 
Martini-Henry rifles so as to make them 
into carbines, and this was being done 
at acomparatively small cost. What would 
become of the great number of the 
Martini-Henrys in store was, of course, 
a matter for serious consideration. 

CoLonEL KENYON-SLANEY said, 
it was well for the Committee to realise 
thata matter which might be of supreme 
importance to the country hinged upon 
a possible order coming to this country 
from India for a supply of Martini- 
Henrys. He thought the Committee 
would be doing very good service if the 
result of what was said induced the 
official who could send the order from 
India to send it as speedily as possible. 
He was delighted to hear that there 
would be a supply of rifles sufficient 
for arming all the Militia and Volunteers. 
It might possibly be worthy of con- 
sideration whether some of these weapons 
would not be more usefully employed, 
however, if they were put into the hands 
of our troops on the Indian frontier, 
who might be called upon to use them 
at very short notice. It might cause 
great inconvenience if it happened that 
a regiment of Ghoorkas and one of 
British troops happened to be fighting 
side by side, one using the Martini- 
Henry and the other the magazine rifle, 
because, in that case, the same ammu- 
nition would not do for both. He 
could not conceive that any question 
was more deserving than this of the 
attention of the Secretary for War. 

Mr. HANBURY said, that some five 
or six years ago, when most of our small 
arms were found to be in a deplorable 
condition, a new system of inspec- 
tion was arranged. He _ thought 
it would be satisfactory to know 
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whether this system was _ being 
carried out, and whether Inspectors were 
periodically made in every branch of the 
Service and in regard to every arm. 
Great stress ought to be laid upon the 
importance of having every arm pro- 
perly tested. He did not himself think 
that the very best Inspectors of small 
arms were necessarily Artillery officers. 
No doubt if they could give their 
services continuously they might be the 
best men; but the present system of five 
years’ service as Inspectors not only in- 
terfered with the proper duties of 
Artillery officers, but could not give us 
efficient and properly-qualified Inspectors, 
As a matter of fact, at the end of the 
five years, when the officer might be sup- 
posed to be properly qualified, he had to 
return to his regiment. He wished to 
ask whether, under the circumstances, 
Infantry and Cavalry officers would not be 
the best men for testing smallarms ? Some 
soreness had arisen on this point owing 
to the fact that two Infantry officers, 
who were certainly efficient Inspectors, 
had bad an Artillery officer with no ex- 
perience put over their heads. The 
Secretary for War would recollect that a 
few years agoa Committee recommended 
that the Artillery classes should be 
opened to officers of all arms who 
wanted to qualify for scientific duties. 
As far as he knew, nothing had been 
done to carry out that recommendation, 
and he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would see that it was carried out. Then 
there was the question of the viewers in 
the Ordnance Store Department. Some 
years ago, when bad stores were passed 
intothe Department, great blame attached 
to certain viewers. He believed that, to 
some extent, the evil which then existed 
had been modified, but he did not think 
that even now sufficient attention had 
been paid to the recommendation of the 
Lords Committee on Sweating. That 
Committee drew attention to the tempta- 
tions thrown in the way of these viewers, 
and reported that they were not properly 
paid and were not drawn from proper 
source. It was most important that only 
serviceable stores should be passed into 
stock. The lives of our men might de- 
pend upon these stores being thoroughly 
good. He was told that at the present 
moment there were in the Store Depart- 
ment a large number of men who had 
come from contractors’ establishments. 
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He did not ask his right hon. Friend to 
sweep themall away at once, but hedid ask 
that no more men who had been em- 
ployed by contractors should be appointed. 
Another point, to which attention had 
been drawn by the hon. Member for 
Essex, was this : that when a new arm or 
invention was brought tothe Government 
and it was thoroughly and efficiently 
tested nobody in the Department should 
be allowed to pick the inventor’s brains. 
Complaints in this regard had been made 
over and over again, and every War 
Minister ought to iook with the greatest 
possible suspicion on any man in the ser- 
vice of the War Office who patented any 
article that had come before him in his 
official capacity. There had been in 
recent years too many great and scandalous 
cases of this kind, and even now he would 
ask if it was too late to put a stop to the 
running on of an arrangement which he 
was sorry to say, in spite of his protests, 
had been permitted by the Predecessor of 
the Secretary for War, and which was 
full of very evil precedent. One case to 
which he referred was that of the Slade- 
Wallace equipment. The War Office 
had allowed that to be patented by an 
officer who had been on the Equipment 
Committee. Captain Maine, an officer in 
Canada, who had offered the equipment 
to the War Office, had informed him (Mr. 
Hanbury) that this equipment had been 
submitted to the officer who took out 
that patent, as a member of the Com- 
mittee. Whether that was the case or 
not, at any rate no officer on an Equip- 
ment Committee should be allowed to put 
forward an invention for an equipment. 


No less than £4,000 had been 
paid to Colonel Slade and Colonel 
Wallace for their equipment. He was 


informed that orginally a certain royalty 
was paid on each equipment, and not a 
lump sum; but what he wanted to make 
sure of was that, when these equipments 
were manufactured for the Volunteers, 
the royalty would be added to the cost 
when charging the Volunteers. To come 
to a much larger question, he understood 
that royalties to the extent of £50,000 
were to be paid in regard to the new 
magazine rifle, a large portion of which 
sum, so far as he could understand, would 
directly or indirectly go into the pocket 
of a man who was once a fereman in the 
Enfield Factory at the time when the 
magazine rifle was before the Small 
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Arms Committee. From a clear and dis- 
tinct answer he had received from the 
Secretary for War—the first he had 
ever been able to elicit on the point 
—he found that a royalty of 2s. per 
arm up to £500,000 had to be 
paid to “The British Magazine Rifle 
Company.” That sounded very 
innocent. They knew nothing whatever 
of the British Magazine Rifle Company, 
and it might have nothing whatever to 
do with the Enfield Factory ; but he 
had asked in respect of what particular 
patents was this large sum paid, and the 
answer given was that it was in respect 
of six patents—one by Mr, Lake, another 
by Mr. Lee, and no less than four by 
Mr. Speed, who was a foreman at the 
Enfield Factory. The further answer 
was given that no particular sum of 
money was assigned to any one of the 
patents, a lump sum being paid. It was 
said that 2,000,000 rifles would be re- 
quired eventually, so that, if the royalty 
continued, not £50,000, but £200,000 
would be paid in respect of these six 
patents, four of which were taken out by 
a former foreman at the Enfield Factory. 
Was that the way they were to pay the 
men who had been employed at the En- 
field Factory, and who had had every 
opportunity of witnessing all that was 
carried on before the Small Arms Com- 
mittee, and who were constantly consulted 
them ? He would go so far as to say 
that an order issued 15 years ago for- 
bidding any man at all in the factory to 
take out patents was the proper system 
to adopt. Men who occupied responsible 
positions in the factory ought to be 
paid well, and ought to have no induce- 
ment to pick, or attempt to pick, the 
brains of any inventor. He was not 
aware that the four patents of Mr. Speed, 
to which he had referred, were all 
that had been recognised by the War 
Office. He himself had seen another 
article patented by Mr. Speed—a cart- 
ridge box—and he did not know whether 
it had been recognised by the War 
Office. He was content to deal with 
this sum of £50,000. All this was 
arranged before the present Secretary 
for War went into the War Office; but 
he sincerely hoped that these two things 
might happen : in the first place, that if 
the 2s. per arm had not been promised 
for any rifles above 50,000, that not one 
perny of royalty would be given for the re- 
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maining 1,500,000 ; and, in the second 
place, that this system of picking the 
brains of inventors would be discouraged. 
With regard to accoutrements, he was 
informed that the price had gone up con- 
siderably of late, although the wages paid 
to the workmen had by no means risen 
in proportion. He was sorry tosay that 
the increase in price might be, to some 
extent, due to the action which he (Mr. 
Hanbury) had taken four or five years 
ago in having a particular firm struck off 
the War Office list. He had thought, as 
that firm had supplied the War Office 
with thoroughly bad material, that they 
would be struck off altogether, and never 
again allowed to supply the War Office. 
But in that he was disappointed, and 
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the result had been what he had 
not anticipated. They were brought 
to a state of things almost worse 


than that they were in before, because, 
although this firm was struck off from 
supplying the War Office itself, other 
Departments took no notice of the matter, 
and from that day to this the firm had 
been supplying India regularly. That 
clearly showed want ef communication 
and concert between the various Depart- 
ments of the State, and that some co- 
operation should be established. Again, 
a firm struck off the list for supplying 
bad “buff” should not have been 
allowed to supply that material to other 
contractors. But what had happened ? 
Why, that the buff made by the firm in 
question had still been going into the 
War Office through another contractor. 
Furthermore, this firm had been allowed 
to manufacture for the Volunteers. There 
had been no limit placed upon that, but 
he imagined the War Office ought to 
exercise some control over the equipments 
supplied to the Volunteers. What had 
been the natural result of all this ? When 
he got the firm struck off the list, he 
naturally thought that they would be 
struck off altogether, and that there 
would be a new firm manufacturing buff, 
and new dealers coming into the market. 
But nothing of the sort had bappened, 
The only result had been that a middle- 
man had been brought in and that two 
profits had had to be made, where only 
one was made before. In this way the 
price of the accoutrements had gone up 
considerably. He did not hesitate to say, 
under the circumstances, that the striking 
off of this firm from the War Office list 
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had been a sham and a farce. He was 
afraid that the price of all accoutrements 
had gone up, but he had had some 
pretty good evidence given to him the 
other day of the price of what were 
called the braces having become some- 
thing enormous. His informant—who 
was a person who should be thoroughly 
familiar with the subject—had told him 
that the price was 10s, 4d. Well, buff 
was 5s. 3d. per lb.—or that was the price 
paid by the Indian Government—the 
making of the braces came to Is.; the 
furniture, or brass work, came to another 
6d., the total cost amounting to only 5s. 
or 6s. That would leave a profit of 4s. 
or 5s. Hecould hardly believe that his 
informant was correct in the matter, but 
he would put a question to the Govern- 
ment on an early opportunity. With 
regard te another portion of the Slade- 
Wallace equipment, hon. Gentlemen 
would agree that if it had a fault it was 
that it was too heavy, and that nothing 
should be done to add to its weigkt. A 
contract was given out some months 
and one of the conditions 


ago, was 
that the whole belt should’ be 
one solid piece of leather. Here 


was the original pattern. [The hon. 
Member produced two belts for the in- 
spection of the Committee.] However, 
not being able to procure a_ sufficient 
quantity of leather to make the belts in 
single strips for the Indian Service, the 
coutractor had asked to be allowed to 
make the belt in three pieces, two solid 
pieces at the ends, and a strip composed 
of three layers of inferior material in the 
middle. This belt weighed four ounces 
more than the original pattern upon 
which the contract was given out. It 
was clear the divisional belt ought to be 
produced much cheaper than the original 
contract belt. Was it the fact that the 
same price was being paid for the divi- 
sional belt as for the more perfect article? 
Wasit fair to ourtroops that the contractor 
should be allowed tosend in belts weighing 
three or four ounces more than the con- 
tract belt ? Ie laid more stress on that 
point than on the price paid, and he really 
thought the matter one to which the 
Secretary for War should give serious 
attention. It might be said that the 
matter was a small one, but he was afraid 
that it was only a sample of other things 
which were occurring ; and he was still 
strongly of opinion that there were a 
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great many things connected with the 
Ordnance Stores Department in which, 
though considerable changes had been 
effected for the better, change was still 
required. These were matters affecting 
the health and comfort of our troops in 
time of peace, and their security in time 
of war, and he trusted that they would 
not be lost sight of by the Government. 
Mr. BURNS (Battersea) said, he 
wished to bring before the Committee 
the low rate of wages paid, as a rule, to 
the labourers employed by Her Majesty’s 
Government in the Woolwich Arsenal. 
At the outside, he wished to say that he 
had no political reason for bringing the 
subject before the Committee. There 
was no dockyard or arsenal in his con- 
stituency, neither were there any Govern- 
ment servants amongst his constituents, 
and if there were he was sure they had 
sufficient intelligence not to vote for a 
candidate of his political views. He took 
up the case of the 4,000 or 5,000 labourers 
who were employed in the various dock- 
yards and arsenals of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, because the wages paid them 
were considerably below a decent sub- 
sistence standard. The consequence of 
that state of things had been brought 
home to previous Governments. The 
late lamented Mr. W. H. Smith had said 
that the Government had no intention of 
underpaying any servants of the Crown; 
and in 1891, on Mr. Buxton’s Motion, 
Mr. Plunket announced that the 
Government would insert a provision 
in Government contracts to secure 
the payment by the contractors of the 
rates of wages generally accepted as cur- 
rent in each trade for competent workmen. 
He found that the Local Authorities of 
Woolwich, and particularly the Local 
Philanthropic and Charitable Bodies, 
made serious charges as to the poverty and 
distress created in the district by the low 
rate of wages paid to the labourers in 
the arsenal. It was said, for instance, 
that the Local Board of Guardians were 
frequently called upon to supplement the 
earnings of the labourers. He was aware 
than many of the female portion of those 
who indirectly depend upon the Woolwich 
Arsenal for wages were compelled to do 
things which he need not mention to the 
Committee, but which were not compli- 
mentary to Her Majesty’s Government, 
or conducive to that high standard of 
morality which should prevail even in 
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the domestic economy of the lowest 
classes. So much was he impressed by 
the grievance of the labourers that he 
headed a deputation of the poor fellows 
to the Secretary for War, who received 
them very kindly. These men told the 
short and simple annals of the poor, and 
it was really most pathetic to hear their 
stories of how difficult it was for men 
to subsist on 17s., 18s., or 19s. a 
week — men who had served the 
Government for 8, 10, or 15 years. 
He was convinced that every one of the 
officials at the War Office were pro- 
foundly impressed by the men’s 
statements. The permanent official at 
the War Office was not present, so that 
whether he was impressed or not he 
could not say, but a permanent official 
was popularly supposed to be a very 
hard-hearted person. The men—some 
of them with three, four, and five 
children dependent upon them—had to 
pay from 4s. to 6s. 6d. per week rent, 
leaving them 9s., 10s., and 11s. per week 
on which to sustain themselves and their 
families. If the Secretary of State for 
War would put the permanent and other 
officials on one side and ask for a Vote 
of money sufficient to give these men 
not Trade Union rates of wages, but the 
fair current rates of wages paid for 
similar labour, he was convinced that 
the ratepayers and the House of Com- 
mons would endorse any generous aid he 
might give. On February 18 the House 
passed a Resolution calling upon the Go- 
vernment in all Government Contracts to 
make provision against such proceedings 
as were lately disclosed before the 
Sweating Committee, and he ventured to 
say that very few disclosures were made 
that disclosed such a bad condition of 
things as those he had just mentioned— 
cases in which men, engaged in physical 
and laborious occupations, after payment 
of rent, had about 10s. a week on which 
to keep six people, or anaverage of 24d. per 
head per day. In every one of the contracts 
connected with the Office of Works, the 
Admiralty, the Board of Trade, and the 
Local Government Board, it was in- 
sisted that the contractors should pay the 
current rates of wages, and he suggested 
that the Government should set its own 
house in order concurrently with teach- 
ing the contractors to do so with theirs. 
He therefore asked that the House of 
Commons should endorse the unanimous 
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Resolution of February, 1891—that they 
should follow out the recommendations 
of the Lords in their Report on the 
Sweating Committee—that they should 
be consistent, and pay their own labourers 
in the same manner as other labour was 
paid for that competed with it. The 
late Secretary of State for War, on the 
19th of February, 1892, gave this infor- 
mation : that in the Ordnance Store De- 
partment there were 175 labourers who 
were paid 17s. per week, 273 who were 
paid 18s, a week, 150 at 19s. a week, 
and the rest, some 200 odd got from 21s. 
to 22s. per week. He knew that the re- 
sult of the deputations to the War Office 
eight months ago led to the appointment 
of a Committee to investigate into the 
conditions of pay, not only at Woolwich 
Arsenal and the Victualling Yard at 
Deptford, but at all the dockyards and 
depéts under the Minister of War. Some- 
how or other these men employed at 
these places, and who received a mini- 
mum rate of wage of 17s. per week— 
which was bad enough in the country ; 
but in the Metropolis, at Woolwich and 
Plumstead, it was exceedingly poor— 
were under the impression that this mini- 
mum rate of wage was to be raised to 19s. 
per week only. His opinion was that the 
Government could not justify a minimum 
rate of 19s. for all the departments in 
Woolwich Arsenal when Municipal 
Authorities like the Woolwich Board of 
Health paid 24s. per week for men 
engaged in the lowest of unskilled labour. 
At Plumstead the Local Board paid 24s., 
and at the Becton Gas Works the earn- 
ings of the unskilled labourer ranged 
from 24s. to 32s. per week. Outside the 
Government Department at Woolwich or 
Plumstead no labourer would think of 
working for less than 6d. or 6}d. per 
hour. If the Becton Gas Works, the 
Woolwich and Plumstead Local Boards, 
could pay labourers these wages he did 
not see why the Government should not 
pay better wages than they did for the 
slinging of guns and other kinds of 
labour which was used in co-operation 
with the skilled artizan, and which 
required a certain amount of skill in the 
performance of the work. How was it 
that at South Kensington Museum and 
the British Museum, which were Govern- 
ment Departments, the labourers were 
paid the general Trade Union raies of 
wages and the same system did not pre- 
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vail at Woolwich Arsenal? The same 
rate of wages prevailed now that was 
paid prior to the abolition of the Super- 
annuation and Pension Act of 1861. At 
the time that Act was abolished it was 
said that the full rate of wages should be 
paid. All he wanted the Government to 
do was to adhere to their Minute of 
1861, when superannuation was abolished 
and pay the fair market rates, no more 
and no less; he did not think they 
should show favouritism to any class of 
workmen, but they should be fair all 
round, and give the current rate of wages 
prevailing in similar establishments 
throughout the country. As he had 
said, it had leaked out that the 
minimum rate of wages was to be 19s.; 
but he hoped the Secretary for War 
would be able to say it would be 2s., 3s., 
or 4s.more than that. 19s. per week was 
scarcely a rate of wage upon which they 
could expect men to be honest. Where 
they had a place like Woolwich Arsenal, 
in which there was no end of vaiuable 
materials and stores unless they paid the 
men fair wages, it was a temptation to 
increase their wages by peculation and 
petty theft. He did not think the men 
would do this for a moment, but they 
ought to give the men good wages, and 
then they would not have the temptation. 
In these days when social and labour 
questions were coming to the front, 
when they heard the Home Secretary say 
the day of competition wages was over ; 
that starvation wages was starvation 
labour ; when they saw the Opposition 
vieing with the Government Bench—to 
put it at its lowest level—to get votes 
and political support, he asked the Go- 
vernment, that had made some attempt to 
put their House in order by abolishing 
contract labour in some Departments, to 
treat their men fairly and pay them 
properly. As an engineer he said they 
had the best fitters, boiler-makers, and 
engineers at Woolwich Arsenal that 
could be found in Great Britain, or upon 
the Continent of Europe, and these skilled 
artizans were in favour of some addition 
being made to the brutally low wages 
of the unskilled labourers who attended 
upon them. If they were to appeal 
to these skilled artizans they could 
give them proof that there were 
scores of labourers who were physically 
unfit to discharge their duties by virtue 
of the insufficient food they obtained in 
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consequence of the low wages. There 
were many of these labourers, who were 
not only fathers but good fathers, who 
were giving to their children that which 
should go to keep up their own strength. 
He trusted that the Government would 
at once put themselves in line with other 
localities ; that they would stick to their 
Resolution passed in March, 1891, and 
would not shelter themselves behind the 
back of the ratepayer, who was really on 
the side of these men. He trusted the 
Government would grant generous aid to 
these men, who had been remarkably 
patient, who had listened to every objec- 
tion raised against their having an increase 
that would put them on a level with the 
Trade Union rate of wages, and that this 
deserving body of men would receive the 
recognition they were entitled to—namely, 
arate of wage on which a man could 
live, and do his work efficiently. 

*Mr. MANFIELD (Northampton) 
said, that representing as he did a 
working class constituency, he was in the 
deepest sympathy with the hon. Member 
for Battersea (Mr. Burns). In Northamp- 
ton the Municipality paid such of 
their labourers as were street-sweepers 
44d. per hour, and the bricklayers’ 
labourer got Sd. an hour, and had 
recently been asking for 6d. an hour. He 
thought it was a great shame for the 
Government of the richest country in the 
world to have a body of labourers whom 
all admitted were underpaid ; he would 
not say it was disgraceful, as he believed 
it was on account of the attempt to keep 
down the expenses that it was done. 
But the main point was that they should 
properly pay their people, and he hoped 
the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Battersea (Mr. Burns) would bear 
fruit. If the Labour Representatives 
were in the House, he was sure they 
would support the hon, Member. He 
trusted the matter would not be lost sight 
of, and that they should soon reach the point 
when they would pay their labourers a 
fair and just rate of wages. 

GENERAL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith) said, that he had several 
times urged the Government to pay 
lower lower class labour properly. He 
was one of those who considered under- 
paid labour was not good labour ; and if 
men could not provide food for them- 
selves and their families, they could not 
get satisfactory work from them. If a 
man was contented he put his heart into 
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the work, but if he was not then the 
work was unsatisfactory. They took 
the greatest amount of physical exertion 
out of these men to whom the hon. 
Member for Battersea referred, and yet 
these men did not get a wage that en- 
abled them to live and keep their families 
properly. In addition to this, they had 
sorrow and trouble at home in con- 
sequence of their narrow means, often 
accompanied by sickness due to the 
want of nourishment. He did not com- 
plain of the present Government any more 
than of any other Government because 
he had complained of each Government 
—not paying proper wages to the un- 
skilled labourer, but he hoped the 
Government would do what it could to 
see that these men were paid properly ; 
and if they would do this he was sure 
that the House of Commons wouid give 
them their support. In conclusion, he 
wished to refer to the high rents that 
were paid for houses at Weolwich, and 
he would ask whether the Govern- 
ment could not find some means of assist- 
ing these labourers and others to buy 
their own houses and thus secure a lower 
rent? He would ask whether it was not 
possible that some of these rich Provident 
Societies might not assist in putting 
these labourers and others in possession 
of their own houses? He knew that the 
late Mr. Bradlaugh, whose loss they 
all very much regretted, urged this, and 
he could see no reason why these 
Provident Societies should not employ 
their funds in furthering this object. 
He also thought that the Government 
themselves might do something to help 
these men in this way. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I fully acknowledge and appreciate the 
great fairness and temperate spirit in which 
my hon. Friend the Member for Battersea 
(Mr. Burns) brought forward this ques- 
tion of wages. It is, as the Committee 
knows, a delicate, interesting, and some- 
what critical question, and I should be 
lacking in my duty if I did not altogether 
repudiate, as he has done, any political 
feeling or intention in thematter. What 
the Government, or any Government in 
this position, would be anxious to do is to 
see, us has been so often said, that the 
wages paid to the men in their employ- 
ment are such as to enable these men to 
live a decent life. I also fully acknow- 
lege that we are bound not only fairly 
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by the letter, but we are bound te follow 
the spirit, of the Resolution of a year or 
two ago, which enforces upon Govern- 
ment contractors the payment of the 
current wages in the district, and the 
question narrows itself almost entirely to 
the question what the current rate of 
wages is. We are dealing with the 
question of the Arsenal and, I suppose, 
Deptford Dockyard. The question as 
regards this particular part of the country 
is aggravated and made more difficult by 
the circumstances of the very high rent 
that is demanded for houses in this 
locality. Ido not know that we suffi- 
ciently appreciate how much that effects 
the comfort and decency of the lives of 
the men we employ, and I confess I do 
not altogether understand why it should 
be that houses in this particular locality 
are so much higher in rent than in other 
parts, though I believe it may be accepted 
as true that itis so. I have explained 
what we have done again and again. We 
have viewed the matter temperately, and 
it is now left, as I stated a week or 
two ago, to each Department to arrange 
the matter according to the cireumstances 
of its own particular employment. To 
the Financial Secretary and myself it 
has, therefore, fallen to consider what 
changes are necessary in regard to our 
work. I would at once say, in order to 
clear the ground, that 17s., which was 
given as an initial rate, seemed to me al- 
together too low ; therefore, that rate of 
wages has been suppressed. My hon.Friend 
says that to speak of 19s. is to men- 
tion a wage very much lower than 
the standard of the district. It must 
be remembered, with regard to em- 
ployment in Government Departments, 
something must be added for the advan- 
tages offered to the men employed—the 
advantage of medical attendance, and 
other things which are not common or 
universal in other employment—so that 
19s. per week would be really equivalent 
to 20s. Iam not prepared now, in an- 
swer to my hon. Friend's appeal, to lay 
down any absolute rule. I think for the 
present we should endeavour to work 
out the plan we have decided upon ; and 
if it should be found that that still comes 
below what is necessary for the purpose 
in view, I hope we shall be quite 
ready toface an additional expenditure 
that might be necessary. I have al- 
ready said we wish to proceed ten- 
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tatively; we are dealing not with 
our own money, but with that of the tax- 
payers ; and though my hon. Friend said 
the ratepayers were in favour of an in- 
crease, I do not know that the taxpayer 
is disposed to take the same view as the 
ratepayer, as he has a somewhat different 
interest in the matter, or thinks he has, 
I am not ready to admit that such a rate 
as 24s. a week, which is quoted, can be 
accepted at all as the ordinary current rate 
of wages for the common kinds of 
labour. 


Mr. BURNS said, that in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Woolwich and 
Plumstead he was connected with a body 
that employed some 700 skilled labourers, 
whose wages ranged from 27s. to 32s, 
per week, and he was positive their 
duties did not require more skill than the 
duties of these labourers at Woolwich 
Arsenal, 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
That may be, but we have made careful 
inquiry into the matter; we have taken 
all the pains we could to ascertain the 
rate of wages given by private employers 
in that part of the country for labour, 
and we do not find that the rate ranges 
at all as high as that named by my hon. 
Friend. However, I am not going to 
dispute or quarrel with him on that 
ground. I can assure him we are 
anxious to go as high as we are justified 
in the direction he desires ; and while he 
and some of his friends may be disap- 
pointed with us, at all events, I trust 
that we shall be found willing to go as 
far as reason will allow us in the direc- 
tion desired. Well, Sir, goiug back to 
the speech of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Preston (Mr. Hanbury), he 
began by asking me whether the weapons 
in the hands of our troops were inspected 
and tested. The answer is, that they are 
tested every three years. He asked as 
to the employment of Infantry officers as 
well as Artillery officers in the different 
Inspection Departments. I am most 
desirous that the Infantry officers 
should have their full share of work of 
this kind, and that they should be ad- 
mitted to the Artillery College, on one 
condition and with one safeguard— 
namely, that they should be subjected 
to some preliminary examination or 
some test as to their real capacity for 
the sort of work they wish to engage in. 
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Then my hon. Friend asked whether we 
take men on as viewers from the service 
of contractors. I do not see how this is 
to be avoided. It is necessary that the 
viewer s'iould be accustomed to the 
manufacture as to which he has to 
exercise his functions ; and, although he 
has served a contractor or many con- 
tractors, he may yet be an excellent 
viewer. Then my hon. Friend asks me 
with regard to certain patents. As he 
has said, many of these patents have been 
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passed and a_ settlement made of 
the rewards to be given, before 
I came into Office, so that I am 


really not very competent to answer 
these questions on the subject. I 
believe he stated the facts accurately 
so faras I am aware; butit is not for 
me either to justify what was done or to 
criticise it. He asks, with regard to Mr. 
Speed’s patent, whether the royalty would 
extend to a still larger sum, and would 
continue after the 500,000 rifies have 
been furnished. I do not read it so, 
because what I am told is this: The 
Government offered a royalty of 2s. per 
arm up to 500,000—namely, £50,000 to 
be paid within 24 months. This was 
accepted in full payment of all claims, 
so that I trust that is the end of it. The 
hon. Member will not expect me to dis- 
cuss the policy of having granted that 
royalty and rewarded the patentees, 


Mr. HANBURY: What I am 
anxious to know is what will be the 
future policy ? Whether any officials in 
Government empioyment will be allowed 
to take up patents ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It is an extremely difficult matter to lay 
down any rule as to patents. Take the 
suggestion the hon. Member made that 
no person employed under the Govern- 
ment should be allowed to take out a 
patent. How easy it would be to evade 
that rule. This workman would -only 
have to transfer his knowledge to some- 
one else—a relative or a man of straw— 
and he would get the benefit of the patent 
notwithstanding our rule. 

Mr. HANBURY: I did not say any 
workman, but any person employed by the 
Government before whom the invention 
might come in his official capacity. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
If any man, whether a Colonel in the 
Army or a foreman in one of the manu- 
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facturing establishments, were to do as is 
being implied, that is, deliberately to 
pick the inventor’s brains and make use 
of the kuowledge he had obtained in 
order to take out a patent, that would 
be a gross misuse of his position, 
for which, if it could be brought 
home to him, he would deserve the 
severest punishment. But where a 
workman of himself makes an invention, 
and by dint of his ingenuity and ex- 
perience finds out something which would 
benefit the public, I think he is entitled to 
some advantage from the discovery which 
he has made, As to enforcing the Factory 
Act in regard to the manufacture of 
accoutrements, we are doing our best to 
see that it is complied with. Then as 
to wages, we have also done our best to 
enforce what we believe to be the market 
rate of wages from all contractors. If 
that is not done it has been from inad- 
vertence or in spite of our endeavours. 

Mr. HANBURY: May I ask where 
does the right hon. Gentleman get his 
information as to what are the market 
rates ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
From any source of information we can 
have, whether Trade Union or other- 
wise. With regard to one contractor 
who has been mentioned—Mr, Ross—an 
application has been made to me to put 
him on the list again; but I have 
declined to do so after what has passed, 
and I think the Committee will support 
us in taking that step, although it is a 
very serious one, because it may have 
considerable effect. The hon. Member 
brought forward certain matters as to 
belts, which he says have been changed, 
and he asserts that the contractors who 
were employed after all got the buff 
leather from Mr. Ross. 

Mr. HANBURY: Not all of them. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
All I would say to my hon. Friend is 
that these details are quite new to me, 
and I would ask him to come and tell us 
what he knows on the subject. From 
his past experience, he has evidently the 
means of obtaining a great deal of in- 
formation on these subjects. I can 
assure him that we shall only welcome, 
and not in the least degree resent, his 
communicating to us any information he 
may give us in order to help us to earry 
out these contracts in an honest and 
straightforward way. No change in a 
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pattern can take place without superior 
authority, aud I am not aware that that 
superior authority was given in regard 
to the case which my hon. Friend has 
communicated to the House with so much 
clearness aud force, illustrating his lecture 
by samples of the commodity in question 
—a thing which in the whole of my Par- 
liamentary experience I have only seem 
done once or twice before, but which is 
always very effective and interesting. I 
think, however, if he would only come 
and give us the same information and 
advantages, that he would be more 
effectively using the information he 
possesses, and he would be very well 
received by us. I think I have answered 
all my hon. Friend’s questions, and I 
have to thank him for the general tone 
of his observations, and the great acute- 
ness with which he criticises the trans- 
actions of the Department. 

GENERAL GOLDSWORTHY desired 
to say that the reason of his calling 
attention to the question of providing 
dwellings for the workmen was this: If 
they increased their wages to any large 
extent as was proposed by the hon. 
Member for Battersea, up would go the 
rents directly. He wanted to prevent 
that ; and instead of the landlords inter- 
cepting the money, he was anxious to see 
it go direct to the men. 

Mr. BURNS: Am I to take it from 
the Secretary for War that 19s. is a 
tentative rate, or has been absolutely and 
definitely fixed as a minimum ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No, nothing has been definitely fixed ; 
but it has been fixed for the moment. We 
have resolved to work up to i9s., and we 
shall be guided by the results that follow. 
If, as I hope, it is found we really have 
better work, that the men are in better 
condition, and that we are practically re- 
couped by the result for any little 
additional expense that is involved, that 
will be very encouraging to us. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


3. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £789,600, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for the Royal Engineer Superintending Staff, 
and Expenditure for Royal Engineer Works, 
Buildings, and Repairs, at Home and Abroad 
(including Purchases), which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March, 1894,” 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
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Wellington) rose to move a_ reduction 
of £1,000, his object being to call atten- 
tion to the neglect of the War Office to 
provide suitable range accommodation for 
the purpose of training soldiers in the 
use of the new magazine rifle. There 
was no matter, he contended, more im- 
portant to the training of the soldier than 
musketry instruction. The country had 
spent a large sum of money on the new 
rifle, which was now in the hands of the 
soldier, and it was their business, at what- 
ever cost, to see that he was properly 
trained in the use of it, otherwise they 
were deceiving themselves and the 
country aud living in a fool’s paradise. 
There were many instances in which 
there was absolutely norange district safe 
for the magazine rifles. But, bad as was 
the case in England, it was even still 
worse in Ireland. In the Belfast and 
Cork districts the troops had to be re- 
moved a considerable number of miles at 
a very large expenditure for the purpose 
of undergoing their annual course of 
musketry training. ‘That movement was 
a source of great expense to the 
taxpayer; and if the money spent 
on such removal of troops were capital- 
ised and used in laying out ranges a 
great economy would be effected. Of all 
the bad cases in Ireland, that of the 
Dublin district was the very worst. 
There were four battalions quartered in 
the Dublin district armed with the new 
rifle; and as there was not one single 
range in the whole of that district avail- 
able for that arm, the result was that all 
those troops had to be removed for the 
purpose of the annual course of instruc- 
tion to the Curragh. A considerable 
sum of money had been laid out on the 
ranges at the Curragh ; but, unfortu- 
nately, a road atthe back which was 
supposed to be closed was now in con- 
stant use; it was frequently occupied 
by vehicles, and the result was, as he 
was credibly informed, that the troops 
had to stand sometimes for one or two 
hours without being able to fire a single 
shot. This had led to a great deal of 
cold and pneumonia among the troops, 
and generally disgusted the young 
soldiers with what should be the most 
important part of their training. He 
questioned the Secretary for War two or 
three months ago as to a range at Kil- 
bride, 14 miles from Dublin, the ground 
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for which had been inspected, which | 


could have beeu purchased and a range 
laid out for £20,000. He believed the 
cost of now having to move the troops 
in order to undergo their musketry train- 
ing was £800 a year; and if that sum 
were capitalised at 4 per cent. they 
would get the £20,000 necessary for 
laying out the range, and they would 
not have this trouble in future. So 
much for the question of the Curragh. 
He was informed there was no range in 
the whole of Ireland which was suitable 
for battalion field-firing, and the result 
was that for the last three years no prac- 
tice of that kind had been carried out in 
Ireland. There was no more important 
course than what was technically known 
as field-firing. The result of not being 
able to practise that kind of firing was 
that our force in Ireland at the present 
time was absolutely inefficient for active 
service. He had been told, in answer 
to a question on April 17, that the four 
battalions in Ireland were still armed 
with the Martini-Henry rifle, but would, 
if ordered abroad, be armed with the 
Lee-Metford rifle. How could they 
know its practical use without previous 
exercise To send battalions upon 
active service with a rifle they had 
never handled before, and with which 
they were, consequently, perfectly unac- 
quainted, was to send them to absolutely 
certain disaster. It was most im- 
portant the soldier should have an in- 
timate kuowledge of the rifle. The 
present system was one of the worst 
economy possible. They were spending 
money upon a rifle with which the troops 
could not practise in this country ; they 
were spending money on moving troops, 
and on clothing and equipment for those 
troops, and at the same time they were 
neglecting the most important part of 
their training. With their small Army 
they must trust in the superior physique, 
morale, and the superior shooting of 
their men. When the question of the 
magazine rifle was first mooted, one 
great argument in its favour was that 
it would have a great impression on the 
morale of the men by giving them the 
confidence that they had an arm superior 
to that of any Continental nation. The 
arm was superior, but the confidence 
was not there. How could it be there 


when the men were sent on service with 
a rifle they had never seen before? To 
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send men on service with a new arm, in 
the use of which they had had no prac- 
tice, was to commit a worse crime than 
bad economy—namely, that of uselessly 
sacrificing life. The trained soldier was 
not an animal that could be easily repro- 
duced at will, like the pigs of the 
Minister for Agriculture. It took months 
and months of hard work to produce a 
really good trained soldier; and it was 
madness, after spending time and money 
to make him efficient, to then send him 
out imperfectly armed, and, therefore, an 
easy victim of a Eurepean foe. It was 
simply courting disaster and defeat. He 
was sure the right hon. Gentleman, whom 
they all respected as an able and capable 
administrator, and whom every soldier 
looked upon as a true friend, would give 
his attention to this matter, and would 
be able to give them an assurance that 
the Government would be prepared to 
take some prompt action. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

« That Item N, of ‘£82,835,’ for Barracks and 
Rifle Ranges, be reduced by £1,000."—(Sir A. 
Acland-Hood.) 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES remarked 
that the Vote dealt with barracks and 
rifle ranges, but did not show, with any 
degree of clearness, how large a propor- 
tion was for barracks and how large a 
proportion for rifle ranges. He com- 
plained of this very much. The Esti- 
mates were framed in such a way as not 
to give that knowledge which the Com- 
mittee were entitled to have before being 
called upon to vote. Since the adoption of 
the new rifles the difficulty of providing 
ranges had largely increased; and he 
should like to know whether the War 
Office had made up their minds as to the 
amount of ground required for such 
ranges? He should also like to ask this 
pertinent question, What was the abso- 
lutely furthest range they could get with 
the Lee-Metford rifle? Had a trial 
been made to find the absolutely extreme 
limit of the range of the rifle by actual 
test? If they were going to have 
ranges, it was important they should 
know the extreme limit of the rifle they 
were going to use on these ranges, and 
he believed that this question had not 
so far been settled. In the existing 
ranges mistakes had occurred because of 
the want of this knowledge. For in- 
stance, one year a farmer, who was 
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supposed to be outside the firing range 
of the rifles, was shot by a regiment 
from Aldershot ; and some years after- 
wards his son—who was also supposed 
to be beyond the range of the rifles— 
was shot by the same regiment. It was, 
therefore, of the utmost importance, 
before they settled on their new ranges, 
they should know, by actual experiment, 
the absolutely extreme limit the rifles 
would carry. 

*Captain' NAYLOR- LEYLAND 
(Colchester) said, that in 1890 a Bar- 
racks Bill was passed, providing a sum 
of £4,100,000 for the purpose of re- 
building, renewing, and _ refurnishing 
camps and barracks in this country. He 
contended that in the operations of this 
Barracks Bill those camps and barracks 
that were in the worst condition had 
been purposely excluded altogether, 
although he should have thought that 
when it had been decided to spend such 
a large sum in rebuilding camps and 
barracks a commencement would naturally 
have been made with those which were 
really in the worst condition. There 
was one of these camps to which he 
wished specially to refer. It was that 
of Colchester, in the constituency which 
he had the honour to represent. Col- 
chester was one of the most important 
military centres in this country; and 
it was upon the shores of Essex, 
not many miles from this town, 
that Napoleon proposed to land in his 
projected invasion of this country. 
The subject of his complaint was 
demonstrated by tke condition of the 
buildings, and the class of buildings 
themselves, in which the troops at Col- 
chester were housed. At the time of 
the Crimean War some temporary wooden 
huts were put upthere. It was promised 
that they would be but temporary ; and 
it did not speak well for the civiiian 
administration of the War Office that 
from that day to this, now 39 years ago, 
those huts had remained. It was, he 
believed, recognised that they were so 
bad that an order had been given to 
demolish and rebuild one-third of the 
camp. These huts had been condemned 
by successive Military and Medical 


Authorities as unfit for human habitation ; 
and to bring back a regiment from a 
tropical climate, and house them there 
during a severe winter, was little short 
of criminal on the part of the War 


Mr. Gibson Bowles 
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Office. Soldiers did not complain as a 
rule; they were willing even to sleep 
under canvas in the winter season; but 
he thought there was some right of 
complaint in a case when the housing 
was as he had described. Again, he 
did not see why they should not demolish 
the whole of the huts, instead of one- 
third. Another point was that the 
Government were now employing soldier 
labour on the demolition of these huts 
at ld. per hour. He was informed 
that it took 20 soldiers about a week 
to demolish each hut, at a cost to the 
Government of between £4 and £5, 
There were 250 huts to be demolished, 
which would cost about £1,250. Civilian 
contractors had tendered for the work at 
30s. per hut, paying their workmen 4d. 
an hour. Why, then, were the Govern- 
ment spending £5 per hut, and paying 
their workmen Id. an hour only? If 
the Government wished, they could get 
the demolition done for nothing, because 
the contractor who got the contract for 
rebuilding would do the demolition for 
nothing. What was the defence of this 
squandering of public money by the 
Department ? 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON asked, did he 
understand that the men were only 
getting 1d. per hour ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Yes ; extra pay. 

*Captain NAYLOR-LEYLANDsaid, 
it was working pay. He was coming to 
that. 

CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): 
They get their day’s pay as usual. 

Carrain NAYLOR-LEYLAND said, 
the Government should, as far as possible, 
act asa model employer of labour, and 
ought to pay a fair day’s wage for a fair 
day's labour. If the soldiers employed 
on this work worked for 60 hours a 
week, they would receive at the end of 
the week the magnificent wage of 5s. 
He should like to know whether the 
Labour Representatives approved of 
these wages ? 

Mr. BURNS: No. 

*Cartarn NAYLOR-LEYLAND said, 
the Government, moreover, could set up no 
defence on the ground of economy, be- 
cause a civilian contractor had promised 
to demolish the camp for £875 less than 
the work would cost the Government, 
and to pay his men 4d. per hour. There 
was another point to which he should be 
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glad to have an answer. There were in 
this country 31 Cavalry regiments, and 
every one, together with its Reserve, 
was supposed to be able to take the field 
at amoment’s notice. But there were not 
15 Cavalry barracks in the country large 
enough to hold a Cavalry regiment. 
After an expenditure by the country 
of £4,000,000 this was a condition 
of things which required explana- 
tion. He hoped the Secretary for War 
would be able to give a satisfactory 
explanation with regard to both these 
points. He begged to move the reduc- 
tion of the Vote- 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It has already 
been moved, 

*Caprain NAYLOR-LEYLAND: I 
beg to support the reduction, Mr. Mellor. 

CoLtoneL NOLAN said, the soldiers 
who worked at the demolition of the huts 
at Colchester should be well satisfied 
with the wage they were getting, because 
they had their ordinary pay as well ; 
but, no doubt, the hon. and gallant Captain 
was entitled to bring forward the case 
of those who lived in his constituency, 
and had he (Colonel Nolan) been Mem- 
ber for Colchester he would have done 
the same himself. He wished to say, ou 
the question of rifle ranges referred to in 
the Debate, that the War Office had not 
been very energetic in finding new rifle 
ranges, especially in Ireland, where there 
were many suitable sites. Take Dublin 
district. Why, there were splendid range 
grounds in Wicklow ; and in his own part 
of the country, in the West, there was 
plenty of scope for them in the erection 
of ranges. In the wilder parts of the 
country they would be able to find as 
much space as they required with perfect 
freedom from the dangers that had been 
alluded to. The Military Authorities 
should show more activity in taking up 
ranges in the wilder parts. It might be 
unpleasant to have to go to these parts ; 
but, against that, they had the advantage 
of having ranges that would be perfectly 
safe. They might give a soldier technical 
skill, but aim would be of little con- 
sequence to him if he did not know where 
the bullet went. In the wilder portions 
of the country they could have 
real practice with ne danger to anybody 
beyond the ranges. He did not see why 





they should spend a vast sum of money such 
as had been indicated before now when 
they could have ranges in the places he 
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had referred to. The fact was the whole 
matter was in an unsatisfactory condition 
—it was surrounded by difficulties—and 
it was the duty of the Secretary’ for 
War to deal with it as soon as possible. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.) said, he would like to know whether 
it was intended to discontinue St. George’s 
Barracks as a central recruiting depot, 
and at an early date to replace the barracks 
by a more suitable and properly-con- 
structed building in a leading thorough- 
fare of the Metropolis. The barracks, at 
which fully one-third of the recruits for 
the Army entered, was utterly unfit for 
the purpose toiwhich it was devoted; and 
he was certain that until some adequate 
accommodation was provided for the 
recruit, an unfavourable impression would 
continue to be given the men at the very 
outset of their career. A second point 
to which he wished to draw attention had 
reference to Gibraltar. He could not 
approve of money being voted for any 
purpose connected with that fortress 
while the present policy was pursued in 
regard to it. In the present Estimate 
the sum of £30,000 was asked for the 
improvement of Gibraltar, the only use 
of which at the present time was as a 
fortress to shield or defend the Fleet. It 
might be used to prevent the junction of 
French vessels coming from Brest and 
Toulon; but for that purpose a dock was 
necessary there for repairs. Two years 
ago a Committee of the Admiralty went 
into the matter, and decided that a dock 
at Gibraltar was absolutely essential, and 
they went so far as to select a site for it. 
But no attempt had been made to 
commence the work, and they were now 
told that next year the mole was to be 
continued, so that the construction of the 
dock was not even within contemplation 
at the present time. To spend any money 
on Gibraltar under existing circumstances 
was simply waste. We did not want 
5,000 men locked in a fortress at the 
western end of the Mediterranean 
simply for the purpose of keeping them 
there. At present, there being no dock 
at Gibraltar, any British vessel at the 
Straits had to go 1,000 miles to the east 
of Malta, or 1,000 miles to the west, 
to Plymouth, for repairs. It seemed to 
him that while that state of things 
coutinued they must have difficulty in 
encountering any strong hostile opposi- 
tion, 
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Toe CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the hon. Member that his remarks are 
irrelevant to the subject under discus- 
sion. They have nothing to do with the 
Amendment. We must dispose of it 
first. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said, he 
thought they were dealing with a Vote 
under which this subject would come. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : It does not arise 
here. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he would 
like to have some explanation about the 
ld. an hour paid to soldiers for extra 
work, as stated by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Colchester. He understood 
that the allowance was extra to the 
soldier’s ordinary pay. But if the 
soldier attended to his ordinary duties he 
could not possibly work 10 hours per 
day. But the extraordinary point to 
him seemed to be why the soldier should 
be paid only Id. an hour when 4d. an 
hour was paid to the ordinary working 
man? Now they had given the work- 
ing man the vote they would have to 
pay attention to this matter. The 
money could be found, and he would 
propose that it should be obtained by 
docking the ornamental part of the 
Army. In that way they would be 
able to obtain the money they required 
without imposing extra charge upon the 
public. With regard to rifle ranges, he 
had reason to believe that both officers 
and civilians were very doubtful whe- 
ther the new rifles were of any use, and 
whether they were likely to break down 
in service ; and as that could be found 
out only by having proper rifle ranges he 
was in favour of providing them. He 
should not object to the expenditure of 
money on such an object as that. He 
now wished to allude to an item in the 
Estimates called “ North Britain” in- 
eluding Stirling and Edinburgh Castles. 
There were many complaints in Scotland 
that that country did not get her fair 
share of money that was spent upon 
barracks. Out ofa sum of £1,000,000 or 
more Scotland got only about £20,000 for 
barracks, although the barracks in that 
country required money spending upon 
them as much as barracks in England, 
especially so far as sanitation was 
concerned. He had to complain 
that there was no item’ in 
the Estimates with regard to 
Stirling Castle, although barracks were 
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very badly required there. He found, 
during a visit he had paid to the town at 
Whitsuntide, that the old Parliament 
House had been turned into a barracks 
and a canteen and the chapel into 
a store-room. There were private 
quarters for married soldiers outside ; 
but the accommodation inside was very 
bad. He (Mr. Morton) should avail 
himself of some opportunity in the future 
for findiug out whether the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War intended to do his duty in regard to 
the Castle of the town he himself repre- 
sented. He would raise the question 
on a future occasion by moving the 
reduction of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
salary. He was told that the right hon, 
Gentleman did not like to ask for the 
money for his own constituency ; but 
he ought to get rid of his modesty in 
that respect. Some money had been 
spent on Edinburgh Castle, he knew. 
Part of it had been put into repair by a 
private citizen, Mr. Nelson, who spent 
£24,000 in doing what the Government 
ought to have done. He had been over 
the Castle several times, and he was 
bound to say that, notwithstanding that 
gentleman’s munificence, it was still in a 
bad state of repair. He would like to 
ask what the right hon. Gentleman 
intended to do to put it and its ap- 
proaches into a proper state of repair ? 
He found there was a sum of £3,000 put 
down for the barracks at Hamilton. 


to be incurred; and he did not think 
he was asking anything unfair when 
he requested that the Castles of Edin- 
burgh and Stirling, which were of great 
historical interest, should have an ade- 
quate amount of money expended upon 
them. 

CotoneL KENYON-SLANEY said, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War would agree with him 
that it was somewhat unfortunate that 
the two items of barracks and rifle 
ranges came together under one head ; 
because, both for the convenience of 
the right hon. Gentleman himself and 
for the general convenience, it would 
have been desirable that the question 
of rifle ranges should have met with 
a specific answer before it was embar- 
rassed with the question of rifle ranges. 
As to rifle ranges, the observations of 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
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Member for Galway, and the general 
feeling of military Members, pointed to 
the necessity of creating proper and 
efficient rifle ranges in conjunction with 
camps of instruction throughout the 
United Kingdom. In no other way 
would the Government be able to meet 
the legitimate requirements of the Army 
in regard to the new weapon; and it 
was hardly necessary to say how sorely 
the need was felt by practical soldiers of 
ranges where they could be exercised in 
the full use of that weapon. If it was 
necessary to add anything to the most con- 
vincing facts referred to by the hon. and 
gallant Member, it would be sufficient to 
point out how solely this need of rifle 
ranges was felt by those officers who, after 
all, would be responsible for leading into 
action men who would be either efficient 
or inefficient. The question should 
receive the careful attention of the 
Secretary of State for War; and he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
assure them that the real genuine atten- 
tion of the War Office would be devoted 
to it. He (Colonel Kenyon-Slaney) 
would have preferred not to have made 
any remarks upon any other subject ; but, 
for fear he should not be allowed to 
refer to barracks at all, if he did not deal 
with them under the present head, he 
wished to say that he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would not entirely forget 
the advantage which would accrue to the 
Service if he could place a proper 
equipment in the barracks, not only in 
the officers’ mess, but also in the officers’ 
quarters, and in the quarters occupied by 
married soldiers and by non-commissioned 
officers. Obviously, it led to great incon- 
venience and expense if an enormous 
amount of baggage had to be carted about 
from place to place. This would be 
obviated if a moderate but sufficient 
equipment were provided in the quarters 
which he had referred to. He had 
listened with regret to the observations 
of the hon. Member who had preceded 
him, and who seemed to think that the 
right way to treat the Army was to bring 
about reductions in the case of one rank 
in order to make it better for another. 
He did not think the hon. Member's 
argument would find much favour with 
military men or with the Committee. 
Masor RASCH said, he did not agree 
altogether with the observations which 
had fallen from the hon, and gallant 
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Member for Colchester, and should like 
to congratulate the Secretary of State for 
War on the great progress he had made 
at Aldershot, Shorncliffe, and Whalley 
with the work under the Barracks Act of 
1889. By the allocation of a sum for 
securing the employment of Reserve and 
discharged men, to which reference had 
been made at an earlier period of the 
evening, and by his endeavours to make 
barracks suitable and comfortable for the 
private soldier, the right hon. Gentleman 
was doing a great deal, from his point of 
view, to popularise the Army; and he 
was also doing—although he (Major 
Rasch) regretted to say it—a great deal 
to popularise the Government. One 
thing he had not been able to understand 
was why, in re-building huts of substantial 
materials, they should not build houses 
which would contain 50 men instead of 
20. The expense would not be very 
much greater, seeing that they would 
have the same area of roof and the 
same foundations. He ventured to say 
that the present method of building 
was an expensive one. He could not 
help thinking that it was connected with 
the red-tapeism which hung about that 
noble Institution, the War Office. As 
an evidence of the evils of that system, 
not long ago, when huts were sent out 
to Hong Kong and to Belfast, those 
intended for the hot climate of Hong 
Kong, with verandahs and French win- 
dows, were sent into the wet climate of 
Belfast ; whilst the substantially con- 
structed huts intended for the Irish town 
were sent to China. He would urge the 
Secretary of State for War to consider 
the desirability of doing away with the 
tax upon the private soldier in the shape 
of barrack damages. Under this tax 
outgoing battalions were charged with 
damage to wall paper, and so on. In 
the case of an old coal-box, several bat- 
talions were charged in succession with 
the damage. Fair wear and tear ought 
not to be charged against the private sol- 
dier. With reference to the question of 
proper ranges, as an old musketry instruc- 
tor, he endorsed every word which had 
been said as to the importance of pro- 
viding them, the necessity being all the 
greater since the introduction of the Lee- 
Metford rifle, with its range of 4,000 
yards and its low trajectory. Now 
that they had the new rifle it was time 
that ranges were provided at which it 
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could be used. He wished to point out 
that there was a county in which rifle 
ranges could be cheaply purchased by a 
Government with an eye to economy—a 
county in which agricultural pursuits 
had been extremely prevalent, and in 
which land could almost be got for 
nothing by anyone willing to pay rates 
and taxes and tithes—he referred to the 
County of Essex. If the right hon. 
Gentleman would purchase rifle ranges 
in Essex, he would be assisting the 
agricultural interest of the county as 
well as benefiting the Army. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) said, he wished to emphasise 
the hope expressed by the hon. Member 
for West Belfast (Mr. Arnold-Forster) 
that the St. George’s Barracks would be 
removed. He did not know whether 
any Members of the Committee had ever 
been to the barracks and examined the 
conditions under which recruiting was 
carried on in them. Nothing more mean 
and disecreditable could be conceived, and 
nothing more calculated to discredit the 
Army with recruits. The barracks were 
now in dangerous proximity to the 
National Gallery, only two or three feet 
separating them from the Turner collec- 
tion of pictures worth, perhaps, £500,000. 
He hoped in removing them to Millbank 
the War Office would see that they were 
not placed too near the Tate Collection 
of pictures. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said, that 
if they were to incur expenditure in 
locking up men in the fortress at 
Gibraltar they ought to scrutinise the 
expenditure very carefully. There were 
very few naval men and very few 
military men who would hesitate to say 
that at the present moment it was 
almost absolutely worthless for naval 
purposes in the event of war. £200,000 
was being spent on Malta, and if any 
portion of that sum could be devoted to 
Gibraltar he should be the last to eriti- 
cise the works that were being carried 
out. This question wasa broad question 
of policy, and would be raised again and 
again until a favourable reply were re- 
ceived. Gibraltar should be made 
available for the purpose for which it 
was primarily supposed to exist. 

*Mr. ROUND (Essex, N.E., Harwich) 
said, he wished to support the appeal of 
the hon. and gallant Member for 
Colchester. No one was more pleased 
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than he was when the Barracks Bill was 
introduced by the late Secretary of State 
for War. He was glad the War Office 
had undertaken to re-build Colchester 
Barracks, and he would urge that the 
work should be completed without delay. 
The existing huts were built for a 
temporary purpose—for the German 
Legion—40 years ago, and had been © 
universally condemned for years past by 
local military authorities; they were 
unsanitary, and were most detrimental 
to the health of young soldiers quartered 
there immediately on their return from a 
tropical climate. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON said, he wished 
to make a few remarks in support of the 
observations which had fallen from the 
hon. and gallant Member for Galway 
(Colonel Nolan), who had referred to the 
desirability of establishing a system of 
instruction in musketry with small 
charges at short ranges. There were 
certain technical difficulties in providing 
a satisfactory cartridge for this purpose 
for the Martini-Henry rifle. But in the 
ease of the Lee-Metford rifle this could 
be easily done. If this system were 
adopted, the instruction of Volunteer 
recruits in shooting would be very much 
facilitated. Some men of experience in the 
art of teaching recruits to shoot were of 
opinion that they should not be taken 
at all to long ranges until they had been 
thoroughly instructed at short ones. He 
was one of those who believed that if 
they had good ranges they ought to be 
available for all classes of Her Majesty’s 
Forces. The Volunteer Force he be- 
longed to had had a good range for 
Snider rifles; but for Martini-Henry 
rifle shooting it had been condemned. 
That rendered it necessary for the Volun- 
teers to travel 80 miles—there and back 
—to practise shooting. But there was 
a range at Chipping, 12 miles away, 
which he understood was a very good 
one, though the camping ground was not 
very satisfactory, being too damp and 
boggy. He would suggest that if a light 
railway should be constructed for a short 
distance to the range it could be made 
available to a very large district. 

Srr F. FITZWYGRAM (Hants, 
Fareham) said, he did not think Com- 
manding Officers were open to the charge 
which had been brought against them in 
respect of fines on the private soldiers 
for barrack damages. 
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*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Undoubtedly the most important question 
that has been brought before the Com- 
mittee is that relating to ranges, and I 
am not surprised that the attention of 
the Committee has been called to the 
matter. ‘The hon. Member for Somerset- 
shire, who introduced the subject and 
moved the reduction, spoke in not too 
strong terms of the enormous importance 
of the question. I will not say we are 
in a quandary ; but, no doubt, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult in many parts of the 
country to find ranges suitable to the 
new weapon that has been placed in the 
hands of our troops. The hon. Member 
for King’s Lynn has asked me what is 
the range of the un-aimed new rifie, and 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Galway has said in answer that 
the Committee of which he was a Member 
heard different opinions on the subject. 
It is true that there has been a great 
divergence in the evidence that has been 
given with regard to the outside range 
of the weapon ; but I think that it may 
safely be taken that a clear distance of at 
least 2,000 yards behind the butts is 
requisite, It must be remembered, yhore- 
over, that, owing to the low trajeefory, 
the bullets of the new rifle are peculigrly 
liable to ricochet to a considerable ji 
tance. This places a formidable impedi- 
ment in the way of procuring rifle 
ranges. In reference to the case of 
Dublin, an hon. Member has asked why 
the Government have not gone for their 
ranges to the Wicklow mountains. 
Well, they did do so; but they found 
that the proprietors of that district had 
an exaggerated notion of the value of 
the land sought to be acquired for the 
ranges, and, consequently, the negotia- 
tions were not completed. Several hon. 
and gallant Members have asked why the 
Government expended so much money in 
the manufacture of the new rifle when 
they have not acquired ranges on which 
the soldiers can practise with it? But 
one thing must come before the other, 
and it would scarcely have been wise to 
have acquired the ranges first and then 
proceeded to manufacture the rifle. Even 
some of the defects which were admitted 
in the first type of the rifle turn out to 
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be of very small importance indeed’ 
Well, having the rifle, we have nothing 
to do now but to endeavour to obtain 
ranges to enable the soldiers to practise. 
I can assure the Committee that no pains 
are being spared or time lost in pro- 
ceeding in this matter, and a sum of 
£20,000 is asked for in the Estimates 
for the purpose. My impression is that 
eventually we shall have to acquire a 
number of local short ranges and to have 
one long range for each district. We 
have to consider the requirements in 
this respect not only of the Regular 
Forces, but of the Militia and the Volun- 


-teers. I think I have said enough to 


show that not only I myself, but my ad- 
visers, are thoroughly alive to the im- 
portance of the question. We are alive 
to the absolute importance nowadays of 
the soldier who is sent into the field 
being as nearly a perfect marksman as 
we can make him. Not a word that 
can be said about that would be too 
strong. With regard to the observations 
of the hon. and gallant Member for Col- 
chester, who complained of the evil ten- 
dencies of the Civil Administration at 
the War Office in sending a battalion 
straight from the hot climate of India 
into the poor huts at Colchester there to 
live and sleep in all the rigours of our cold 
climate, the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
ought to know that the movements of 
troops are not controlled by what he was 
pleased to call the Civil Administration 
at the War Office, but by the Quarter- 
master General. 

Caprain NAYLOR-LEYLAND: I 
am well aware of that ; but what I com- 
plained of was the character of the huts 
that the men were put into. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
The huts at Colchester have been un- 
doubtedly allowed to exist too long ; but 
the Government are now engaged as 
rapidly as possible in supplying other 
efficient substitutes for them. I have 
been asked why we have not taken the 
whole of the re-construction of the 
huts in hand at once, instead of ouly 
part of it ; and my answer to that is that 
if we pull down the huts we must find 
accommodation for the men. It is not 
easy to do this unless we proceed to deal 
whe portion of the huts atu time. As 
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to the employment of soldier labour in 
the work, I am sorry I have not any 
definite information. But when the hon. 
and gallant Member asked a question on 
the subject in the House a short time 
since, and complained of the civilian 
labour of the locality being displaced, the 
answer given was that the soldiers were 
paid ld. or 1}d. an hour in addition to 
their ordinary pay, and that, as a matter 
of fact, the result of employing soldiers in 
this work is a saving in the destruction of 
each hut of something like £3. This is 
information I have received from com- 
petent officers on the spot. The hon. and 
gallant Member bas given other figures 
leading to a totally different conclusion ; 
but I can only say that the hon. and 
gallant Member’s information is at 
variance with mine. If the hon. and 
gallant Member will inform me of the 
basis upon which his information rests, I 
shall be glad to have the matter ex- 
amined into. But the answer I gave 
the other day was furnished to me by 
the most competent, public-spirited, and 
intelligent officers in charge of the work. 
both at Colchester and in the Depart- 
ment in London. They are officers who 
are accustomed to deal with these cases, 
and they cannot be mistaken in regard to 
matters of policy in the way in which 
the hon. and gallant Member has imputed. 
The hon. Member for Belfast (Mr. Arnold- 
Forster) asked me about St. George’s 
Barracks. What I said a few weeks ago 
was not that the recruiting depot was to 
be necessarily removed, but that the 
barracks were to be removed. I said 
there was a prospect of new barracks 
being erected, and that the troops now 
accommodated in St. George’s Barracks 
would be shifted. If that were done 
there would be ample room to extend 
and improve the recruiting establishment, 
and, in fact, to erect a new one if it were 
thought desirable to do so on that site. 
When the troops leave St. George's 
Barracks we shall, at all events, be free 
to do what we like in the matter with 
the knowledge of the necessity of some 
improvement in the recruiting establish- 
ment. I come now to the hon. Member 
for Peterborough (Mr. Morton), who, 
after a passing visit to Stirling, spent a 
good deal of time in Edinburgh. I hope 
my hon. Friend did not undermine 
me in the estimation of my constituents 
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when he visited Stirling on the memo- 
able occasion he has mentioned. I can 
assure him that he is wrong in one re- 
spect. He said that I, through my 
modesty, hesitated to ask the House of 
Commons to spend money in my own 
constituency. I am afraid that is hardly 
true, for a great deal of money has been 
spent in Stirling. About £40,000 or 
£50,000 has been spent on the new 
Ordnance Store buildings there within 
the last 10 or a dozen years. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON: Was the 
right hon. Gentleman in Office at the 
time ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I am afraid I was Secretary for War 
when the new building was started. I 
think it is very honest of me to say so, 
As to Edinburgh Castle, it was neces- 
sary to erect a new hospital there, as the 
old one had to be used as a storehouse, 
the stores having been removed out of 
the old Parliament House. There has 
been some correspondence going on with 
regard to the new hospital. The Royal 
Engineers are under the impression that 
they erect very handsome and, from an ar- 
chitectural point of view, impressive build- 
ings, and I believe they have expended 
upon this particular work their most 
wsthetic efforts. I may say, however, 
that if my hon. Friend will bring 
pressure to bear upon my Colleagues, 
there is a little money which I should be 
glad to see expended in making the 
building more ornamenta! than we should 
be justified in making it for the mere 
purposes of a military hospital. The 
Railway Company recently acquired a 
small portion of the ground of Edin- 
burgh Castle for the extension of their 
line, and the money given for it is in the 
process of being paid into the Treasury. If 
my hon. Friend ean induce the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to seize that 
money and apply it in this way I shall 
be very glad. That is a proposal I have 
officially made, but without the aid of 
my hon. Friend I am afraid my proposal 
will not be successful. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: What is the 


amount ? 
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*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
My impression is that it is £2,000, which 
would be quite enough to make the differ- 
ence between a plain, substantial, and 
useful building on the one hand, and the sort 
of building which my hon. Friend wouid 
desire on the other. My hon. and gallant 
Friend opposite (Colonel Kenyon-Slaney) 
referred to the question of providing a 
certain amount of furniture for barracks 
sous to put an end to the difficulty that is 
now experienced in moving from station 
to station. Personally, I am disposed to 
look upon the proposal with favour, but 
I cannot speak with certainty about it, 
because high military authorities take 
an opposite view. My hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Essex (Major 
Rasch) said I was popularising the Army 
by improving the comfort of the soldier 
in barracks. I am bound to say that 
anything that has been done in that 
direction has been done under the plan 
and influence of my right hon. Friend 
opposite (Mr. E. Stanhope). I am 
merely carrying out, as well as I can, the 
very useful and beneficent enterprises he 
started. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I do not think 
the Committee can complain of the spirit 
in which the right hon. Gentleman has 
met the Amendment of my hon. Friend. 
It is perfectly clear to the Committee 
that the right hon. Gentleman, although 
there are very great difficulties in the 
way, is doing his best to push on the 
acquisition of rifle ranges. There is 
no doubt that great inconvenience and 
expense are occasioned by having to take 
troops a long distance in order to practise 
rifle shooting ; but I am afraid that no 
scheme that can be adopted—at any rate 
for a great many years to come—can 
possibly get over that difficulty, except 
to a small extent. It is so very difficult 
to get ranges, and they are so costly, 
that Ido not think we can hope to do 
anything more at present than get one 
good Jong range in each military dis- 
trict, and have shorter ranges at different 
places in each district. If we can 


do this we shall, at any rate, have 
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enabling all the Regular Forces of the 
country to practise with the rifle at 
long ranges within a reasonable time. 
I can assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that if he pushes on this matter with 
the utmost power of which he is capable 
he will obtain great support on this side 
of the House. With reference to the 
question of new barracks, I may say that 
when the Barracks Bill was being pre- 
pared, I visited all the places where any 
question of building new barracks had 
arisen, and, after close personal examina- 
tion, I came to the conclusion that, upon 
the whole, new buildings were more 
needed at Aldershot and Shorncliffe than 
at Colchester. I noticed two very special 
defects, however, at Colchester. One 
was the defective condition of the married 
men’s quarters, and the other was the 
defective state of the hospital. It is 
very important indeed, in my opinion, 
that a new hospital should be built for 
the troops at Colchester as soon as 
possible, and I hope it will be one of the 
earliest works undertaken. I have a 
question to ask with regard to the pro- 
posed new barracks at Cape Town. The 
position in which the question stands is 
this: We made an agreement with the 
Cape Government under which the War 
Office was to give up certain property at 
Cape Town, and the Colonial Govern- 
ment was to pay a large sum of money,. 
and also to provide a site for new 
barracks. Unfortunately, just as_ this 
agreement was going to be ratified, the 
Government at the Cape was changed,. 
and the new Prime Minister, acting 
within his undoubted right, repudiated 
the agreement. As far as I know, no 
further agreement has been entered into. 
I should like to ask whether the right 
hon. Gentleman can now, or at some 
future time, give us some information as 
to whether there is any hope that within 
a reasonable period we shall see a new 
barrack at the Cape ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I will obtain information on that point. 
Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) said, he 
thought the staff at Woolwich Arsenal 
should be far better paid than they were 
at present. 


Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber will find that that does not come on 
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on this Item, which relates merely to 
barracks aud rifle ranges. 


Mr. W. ALLAN said, this was the 
first time he had attempted to speak on 
these Votes, and he had not yet got quite 
familiar with the Rules. He wished 
merely to direct the attention of the 
Secretary for War to the subject. The 
scientific men who conducted such an 
immense establishment, from the Director 
General of Ordnance and his assistants 
downwards, were paid salaries which he 
could not help regarding as poor and 
paltry. 

Mr. JEFFREYS inquired whether 
the Government had definitely abandoned 
the scheme for making a rifle range in 
the New Forest ? 


Mr. BRODRICK asked whether, in 
place of the proposed New Forest range, 
any other range had been provided for 
the troops in the Surrey Division ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
was understood to say it was the present 
intention of the Government to leave the 
New Forest alone, but it was very 
difficult to get another site. 

Mr. SCOTT-MONTAGU (Hants, 
New Forest) expressed a hope that the 
scheme would not be revived without 
due notice. 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I intended to imply that the idea was 
abandoned, but really it is very difficult 
to get other sites. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 
*Mr. TOMLINSON: I see on page 
63 there is a Vote asked for in respect of 
a store in the North-Western District. 
Is that to be an establishment for ord- 


nance, or merely a store for general pur- 
poses ? 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


A store establishment. 


Mr. TOMLINSON : For all pur- 


poses ? 


*“Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It is 2 general store establishment. 
The Chairman 
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Original Question put, and agreed to. 


4. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £1,524,200, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for Retired Pay, Half Pay, and other Non-effec- 
tive Charges for Officers and others, which will 
come in course of payment during the year end- 
ing on the 3lst day of March 1894.” 


Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) asked as to the grievances of the 
purchase officers which on several occa- 
sions he had brought before the House. 
The question, he complained, had never 
met with the amount of sympathy which 
it deserved at the hands of the War 
Office. These officers in former days 
sank vast sums in the purchase of their 
commissions, and the money had never 
been returned. He held in his hands a 
Return of the amount paid by these 
officers. It started at the end of the last 
century, and in the year 1871 the sum 
totalled no less than £26,000,000 sterling. 
No doubt a great deal of that had been 
repaid since the decision to do away with 
purchase in the Army, but it had not gone 
to the officers most entitled to it. When 
the late Sidney Herbert was Secretary 
for War £45,000 was gained by the 
country through the sale of the com- 
missions of officers, thus reducing the 
expenses of the Crimean War. Officers 
paid large sums of money during that 
war in order to get commissions and to 
risk their lives and limbs in the service 
of the country, and to a great extent they 
derived no good from the outlay. Part 
of the money had been repiid, but to the 
wrong people. In 1862 £18,500 was re- 
paid in the form of compensation to 
four officers of the Yeomen of the Guard, 
who, it was contended, never purchased 
their commissions. Between 1861 and 
1868 £80,000 was dispersed among 27 
Artillery and Engineer officers, who, again, 
were not really purchase officers. He 
would like to have a Return showing the 
amount which still remained and the 
amount which the purchase officers had 
paid to the fund. That would help to do 
away with a legitimate grievance. The 
late Secretary of State for War said, in 
1891, that he should be glad to appoint a 
Committee with a limited Reference to 
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inquire into any cases of grievance which 
might be brought to his notice. Would 
the present Secretary of State appoint 
a Committee to inquire into the 
grievances of the purchase officers ? 
If the right hon. Gentleman would 
do that, and if he would grant 
the Return for which he was asking, it 
would afford satisfaction to a number of 
distinguished gallant officers who had in 
days goue by paid large sums of money 
for their commissions, and who now felt 
that the money was being wrongly with- 
held from them. 


*Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
asked whether the War Secretary could 
state whether charges were imposed 
upon India in relation to the compen- 
sation awarded by the Army Purchase 
Commission ? He said that Lord North- 
brook had himself stated in the House of 
Lords that India had not had fair treat- 
ment in respect to non-effective charges. 
Lord Kimberley had implied that the 
total amount of pension charges thrown 
upon India was considerable, and that 
burdens of this kind might reasonably 
be thought to constitute a grievance, 
He (Sir R. Temple) admitted that it was 
difficult to separate the effective from the 
non-effective charges in reference to the 
burdens imposed upon India—burdens 
against which he and others had been 
protesting this last 25 years. But he 
would remind the right hon. Gentleman 
that since 1879 a Committee had been 
sitting on the subject. He was not sure 
whether it was now sitting or whether it 
had been dissolved, but it was sitting up 
toa recent date. It was then presided 
over by Lord Northbrook, the best 
possible President to be found. He 
would remind the right hon. Gentleman, 
also, that when Lord Cross was Secretary 
of State for India reference was made to 
the Government in India, asking them for 
their views on the whole subject of the 
home charges. They sent an elaborate 
and able Despatch, which was, he 
believed, transmitted by the Secretary 
of State for India to the Treasury, with 
a request that it might be handed on to 
Lord Northbrook’s Committee. It was 
so handed on after the lapse of more 
than a year, together with a Despatch 
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from the Treasury itself traversing the 
statements and arguments of the Govern- 
ment of India, and re-affirming the old- 
established view of the Treasury that had 
persisted in the imposition of the in- 
creased charges on India, against which 
charges India had so strenuously pro- 
tested. Lord Northbrook was so little 
satisfied with the proceedings of the 
Treasury in the matter that he declined 
to lay the Paper before the Committee. 
He did not know what the result had 
been, but this was not a time when these 
additional burdens should be borne by 
India. On the contrary, it was a time 
when the British Treasury should look 
leniently on all claims that India might 
make. There was a widespread feeling 
in India that India had not been generously, 
nor even justly, treated in the matter. Inas- 
much as there was an item of appropria- 
tions in aid ineluded in this Vote, he hoped 
that he was not out of'Order in inquiring 
whether this Committee was still sitting, 
and, if so, when it was likely to present 
its Report, and whether that Report when 
presented was likely to receive the favour- 
able consideration of the Secretary for 
War and the Treasury ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The matter is one upon which I cannot 
speak positively. The Committee to 
which my hon. Friend has referred is in 
abeyance, and I do not know whether 
it made any definite Report before it 
lapsed into that condition. I can assure 
my hon, Friend that the desire which I 
and the Treasury have is to do nothing 
unfair to India ; but, in opposition to what 
my hon. Friend had been saying, I would 
remind him that India and this country 
are in partnership in this matter of Im- 
perial defence, and India must be ex- 
pected to bear her fair share of the ex- 
penditure. The complaint is often made, 
when changes are introduced in this 
country which have large consequential 
results affecting India, that India has 
never been consulted. Where this oc- 
curred I believe that it was a wrong 
state of things, for India should have an 
opportunity of stating what would be the 
financial effect on her. But, on the other 
hand, when the arrangements are things 
of the past, and it is clear that India 
should bear a share of the burden, I do 
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not think that those arrangements should 
be abandoned or materially altered be- 
cause of the neglect to consult India in 
the first instance. As long as India 
shares in the protection which the Army 
gives, it is as essential for her as for 
Great Britain that the Army should be 
in a sound condition in this country as 
well as in India. Under the circum- 
stances, I do not think that there can be 
much prospect of releasing India from 
these charges. There is no desire that 
any charge should be put upon her 
which is more than she ought fairly to 
pay. 

*Sir R. TEMPLE: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman, before the Report stage, 
ascertain the exact position of Lord 
Northbrook’s Committee ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I will certainly inquire. 

Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guild- 
ford): Has the right hon. Gentleman 
been able to carry out the improvement 
he promised earlier in the Session in the 
position of Lieutenant-Colonels placed on 
half-pay ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I stated what would be done in answer 
to a question some weeks ago. The 
half-pay is to be increased to £300 a 
year. 


GENERAL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith) asked as to the pecuniary 
position of Quartermasters and of Riding- 
masters. These officers had, he said, a 
very great grievance, both in respect of 
rank and of retiring pay, and the action 
of the Government in altering the con- 
ditions of their service had deprived the 
widows of those who died of the right to 
a pension. The sum was a small one, 
but it was an important consideration to 
people in their position, and he, therefore, 
hoped the Government would not refuse 
the concession he pleaded for. He also 
drew the attention of the Secretary of 
State for War to the claims of a medical 
officer’s widow, whose husband had died 
from an illness contracted in the discharge 
of his duties. Had he lived a few months 
longer the widow would have been en- 
titled to a pension. Some allowance had 
been made to her from the Queen’s 

Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
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bounty, but it was insufficient, and she 
was, he maintained, entitled to special 
consideration on the part of the War 
Office. As to the position of the pur- 
chase officers, he admitted that some had 
been well-treated, but others had been 
treated badly, and it was no consolation 
to those that some had come off better. 
Believing that these were subjects that 
still required discussion upon the Vote 
under consideration, he was inclined to 
move to report Progress. 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I hope the hon. and gallant Member will 
not do that; I can add nothing to what 
I have said as to the purchase officers, 
but I shall be glad to consider any in- 
dividual cases of hardship. 


*Mr. TOMLINSON said there was an 
item which he desired to have some in- 
formation upon, and that was as to the 
administration of the Compassionate 
Vote. 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman rose in his 
place, and claimed to move, “ That the 
Question be now put.” 


Question put, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 107 ; 
Noes 38.—(Division List, No. 171.) 


Question put accordingly, and agreed 


to. 


It being after Midnight, the Chairman 
left the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 


Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [26th June] reported. 


NAVY ESTIMATES, 1893-4. 


1. “ That a sum, not exceeding £1,260,700, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
of Victualling and Clothing for the Navy, in- 
cluding the cost of Victualling Establishments 
at Home and Abroad, which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1894.” 

2 “That a sum, not exceeding £133,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the 2 
of Medical Services, including the cost of i- 
cal Establishments at Home and Abroad, which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1894.” 
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3. “That a sum, not exceeding £10,900, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
of Martial Law, including the cost of Naval 
Prisons at Home and Abroad, which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1894.” 


*CommanDER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, he wished to make 
some reply to the observations made the 
previous night by the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty, upon whom was placed the 
duty of defending the action of the 
Admiralty in connection with the Howe 
Court Martial. After his hon. Friend 
the Civil Lord had spoken there was no 
opportunity left for reply, and therefore 
he asked the indulgence of the House 
while he examined the statement made by 
his hon. Friend. His hon. Friend, 
in the early part of his speech, dealt 
with the reasons which had induced the 
Admiralty to appoint a second Court 
Martial. He weuld not dwell on that 
part of the subject, for he admitted the 
right of the Admiralty to order a second 
Court Martial if they thought proper to 
do so, though he himself had doubts 
of the wisdom of such a course of 
action. He would only say that he 
gladly associated himself with the advice 
which the Home Secretary gave the 
Admiralty that in all Courts Martial 
a prosecutor should be present in order 
that the ends of justice might be more 
perfectly obtained. He passed on to the 
action of the Admiralty in, according to 
his judgment, passing outside their legal 
powers, and using the illegal course, as 
he thought, of increasing a sentence im- 
posed by a duly constituted Court. His 
hon. Friend the Civil Lord of the Ad- 
miralty based his defence of that action 
upon two grounds. One was the ground 
of precedent. The precedent was a 
somewhat similar case to the case of 
the Howe, which occurred in 1862. The 
ship was wrecked, and the captain was 
tried in due course. The Admiralty 
thought the sentence was not sufficient, 
and they censured the Captain in much 
the same way as in this case. The 
action of the Admiralty was raised 
in Parliament, and Lord Palmerston, 
amongst others, defended the action 
of the hon. 


Admiralty. But his 
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Friend, in quoting that precedent, forgot 
two circumstances. One was that the 
ease referred to—the case of the Con- 
queror—was not held under the present 
law. The ship was wrecked in 1862. 
In 1866 the present Naval Discipline 
Act was passed, and as the law had 
since been altered the case of the 
Conqueror could be no precedent. If 
the House declared that it was a pre- 
cedent, let them inquire into the matter 
more closely, and they would see that it 
was set aside by a much earlier case, 
A very interesting and curious case 
occurred in 1790, in which there was a 
very important legal point involved. 
Captain Coffin was tried for irregularities 
on board his ship ; he was dismissed bis 
ship; but the Admiralty did not think 
his punishment sufficient, and they 
ordered his name to be struck off the 
lists. Captain Coffin petitioned the 
King, on the ground that, having been 
tried by Court Martial and sentenced, 
no one had authority to alter the sen- 


tence. The case was referred to the 12 
Judges. They held that the action of the 


Admiralty was illegal—that the sentence 
of the Court Martial was illegal; that 
the punishment ordered by the Admiralty 
to be inflicted could not be inflicted and 
judgment thereon be pronounced by any 
authority but the Court Martial. There- 
fore, if the case quoted by the Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty was a precedent, 
it was governed by the precedent of 
1790, and that precedent showed that the 
action of the Admiralty in going beyond 
the sentence of the Court Martial was 
illegal. He maintained that the pre- 
cedent of the Conqueror was not a true 
precedent, since it took place under 
another and a different law ; but, if it 
were a precedent, it was a precedent that 
could be cited on his side of the argu- 
ment and not on the side of the Admi- 
ralty, on account of the opinion of the 
Judges which he had quoted. The 
Naval Discipline Act distinetly lail it 
down that the Admiralty had not the 
power to increase a sentence inflicted by 
a Court Martial. It declared that the 
Admiralty might suspend, annul, or 
modify a sentence, so that the punish- 
ment involved in the sentence was not 
increased, The salient paragraph of the 
Admiralty Minute, in itself, and by the 
admission of his hon. Friend, did sub- 
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stantially, if not technically, award 
punishment to an officer who had been 
honourably acquitted by a Court Martial. 
The action of the Admiralty was, there- 
fore, illegal, and onght not to have been 
initiated. He regretted very much to hear 
both the noble Lord who was the Lord of 
Admiralty in the late Government, and 
the Home Secretary vindicating the 
action of the Admiralty on the plea that 
the Admiralty was responsible for every- 
thing that took place in the Navy, and 
that, therefore, it had the right of re- 
vising the sentences of Courts Martial ? 
He considered that a monstrous doctrine, 
a doctrine that could not be maintained 
in any analogous circumstances under the 
Civil Law, and, in his judgment, there was 
nothing in the nature of the Navy to 
warrant the Admiralty in passing outside 
the bounds of law, and punishing where 
they had no right to punish. The plea 
of the speakers on both Front Benches 
was the plea of impatience, of narrow 
officialism, of the weak and not of the 
strong administration. He did not wish 


to shelter officers from their irregu- 
larities. He wished to see them 
punished, but let them at least 


be punished by “due process of law 
in accordance with settled principles and 
precedents,” and not by the arbitrary, 
autocratic action of a Board of gentle- 
men who were certainly not so fitted to 
exercise the power as the Court Martial 
whose judgment they so coolly and 
monstrously set aside. The rest of the 
Minute issued by the Admiralty was abso- 
lutely insignificant, and might be passed 
over with indifference. His hon, and 
gallant Friend the Member for Eastbourne 
had said this question was stale, and 
ought not to have been raised. He 
thought illegalities were never stale, 
and in a matter of this kind, he was 
guided by what he believed to be 
the dictates of common sense ; by con- 
stitutional and legal doctrine which, 
as it seemed to him, taught them that 
though it was essential that disciplinary 
forces should be governed by exceptional 
laws, yet that those exceptional laws 
should be administered as closely as might 
be in the same manner as the ordinary 
laws of the land, and that no authority, 
however distinguished it might be—that 
no person, hewever great his experience, 
Commander Bethell 
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Classes Act, &c., Bill. 
should presume to pass outside the strict 
limits of legality. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, the House had received 
very little information as to whether this 
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vessel was or was not properly handled 


before the accident occurred. They were 
told that she struck upon an unknown 
rock ; she struck not on an isolated un- 
known rock, as was suggested, but upon 
the mainland of Spain, and any student 
of the chart would see that the ground 
gradually sloped from three and a half to 
As Sir Houston Stewart 
said, there was no difficulty in entering 
Ferrol at any time, “ being careful to 
keep in mid-channel.” But that was 
just what the Howe did not do, for she 
was 150 yards off her mid-channel course, 
although there was an easy stern bearing off 
Mount Christoval, which would have kept 
her on it, and which she never used. As 
to the distribution of the blame, it was 
manifest to everybody that the safe time to 
enter a harbour such as Ferrol was at slack 
water, when they had nothing to divert 
them from their course. He entirely 
concurred with every word of the 
Memorandum written by the Admiralty. 
There had been a want of precaution, 
especially in entering the harbour at 
flood tide. But if the Admiral was some- 
what in fault—as he believed he was— 
Captain Hastings was still more in fault ; 
in fact, the greatest blame was upon 
him. He held that the Admiralty had 
no option but to order the second Court 
Martial, and to issue the Memorandum. 


seven fathoms. 


Resolutions agreed to. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
ACT (1890) AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 398.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 

*Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) 
said, the Bill was to settle a legal doubt 
as to the application of the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act to Ireland. It 


was found that Town Commissioners 
could not borrow money for the purpose 
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of erecting houses for the working classes. 
Other authorities could do so, and the 
Bill was to give similar powers to Town 
Commissioners, and to make the law 
clear as to the powers of certain other 
authorities. 


Mr. MACARTNEY (Anirim, 8S.) 
said, the Bill was of far too great im- 
portance to be considered now. The 
Government should put it forward at a 
proper time. 


*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, the Bill 
only settled a possible doubt with regard 
to the borrowing powers of certain autho- 
tities. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, it brought 


in the question of burial rites and other 
matters, 


*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, it merely 
dealt with the question of borrowing 
money for the erection of houses for the 
working classes. The Bill was brought 
in merely to make the law clear with 
regard to the power of certain Local 
Authorities to borrow, and the power of 
the Commissioners of Public Works to 
lend for the purpose in question. It had 
been carefully considered, and had been 
drawn by the Government draftsman. 


Mr. MACARTNEY said, he must 
object, because he had not heard any- 
thing satisfactory regarding the Bill. 


Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) 
urged the hon. Member to withdraw his 
objection. 

Objection being taken to further Pro- 
ceeding, the Chairman left the Chair 
to make his report to the House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT SO- 
CIETIES (re-committed) BILL.—(No. 395.) 
COMMITTEE, 
Bill considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Sir J.T. HIBBERT said,that Amend- 
ments had been brought in which had 
satisfied the Government, and they had 
been inserted 
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*Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
the House had never been willing to take 
the mere testimony of a Minister of the 
Crown for the fact that the consolidation 
had been properly carried out. The Bill 
was of importance to a large number of 
people, and it ought to be referred 
to a Select Committee, or tested in some 
other way. 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
said, there was no real extension of the 
law involved. 


Mr. TOMLINSON moved to report 


Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. 
Tomlinson.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(CHISWICK, &c.) BILL [Lords]. 
CNo. 388.) 
Reported, without Amendment [Pro- 
visional Orders confirmed]; to be read 
the third time To-morrow. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No. 6) BILL [ Lords].—(No. 392.) 
Reported, with Amendments [ Pro- 

visional Order confirmed] ; as amended, 

to be considered To-morrow. 


BURGH POLICE (SCOTLAND) ACT (1892) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 322.) 
Lords Amendments to be considered 
forthwith ; considered, and agreed to, 
[Special Entry.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to,—Public 
Works Loans Bill; Amendments to— 
Seal Fishery (North Pacific) Bill ; Land 
Tax Commissioners’ Names Bill. 


BURGHS GAS SUPPLY (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1876) AMENDMENT BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Renshaw, Bill to amend 
. The Burghs Gas Supply (Scotland) Act 
M 
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1876,” ordered to be brought in by Mr. Ren- 
shaw, Sir Charles Cameron, Sir Thomas Suther- 
land, Mr, Thorburn, and Mr, Dunn, 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 402.] 


IMPRCVEMENT OF LAND (SCOTLAND) 
BILL,—(No. 385.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 


SHOP HOURS ACT (1892) AMENDMENT 
(No. 2) BILL.—(No. 333.) 

Considered in Committee ; Committee 

report Progress ; to sit again To-morrow. 


SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES.) 

Sir J. MOWBRAY reported from the- 
Committee of Selection ; That they had 
discharged the following Members from 
the Joint Committee on Canal Rates, 
Tolls, and Charges Provisional Order 
Bills :—Mr. Collery and Mr. Hunter ; 
and had appointed in substitution: Mr. 
Crean and Mr. Arthur Williams. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS [Lords]. 
STANDING ORDER APPLICABLE THERETO 
COMPLIED WITH. 

Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
case of the following Bill, originating in 
the Lords, and referred on the First 
Reading thereof, the Standing Order 
which is applicable thereto has been com- 
plied with, namely :—Gas Orders Con- 
firmation (Bromyard, &c.) Bill [Lords]. 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a 
second time To-morrow. 


GOOLE AND DISTRICT GAS AND 
WATER BILL. 

Order [7th February] that the Goole 
and District Gas and Water Bill be 
referred to the Examiners of Petitions 
for Private Bills read, and discharged. 


Ordered, That the Bill be withdrawn. 
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(Forest Clauses ). 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACTS, 1882 To 1890 
(PROCEEDINGS). 

Copy presented,—of Report by the 

Board of Trade respecting the Applica- 

tions to and Proceedings of the Board of 

Trade under the Acts during the past 

year [by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


CRIMINAL CAUSES (TWEEDSIDE 
COUNTIES). 

Return presented,—relative thereto 

[ordered 28th April; Mr. Thomas 

Shaw] ; to lie upon the Table. 


POLICE (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1890. 
Copies presented,—of Two Regula- 
tions (Nos. 1 and 2), made by the Secre- 
tary for Scotland varying the basis of 
distribution of the Exchequer Coutribu- 
tion in aid of Police Superannuation 
[by Act] ; to lie upon the Table. 


FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND). 
Copy presented,—of Eleventh Annual 
Report, being for 1892 [by Act]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES.) 

Copies presented,—of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports on Trade and Finance, 
Nos. 1235 to 1237 (China, Germany, and 
France) [by Command] ; to lie upon the 
Table. 


DOCKYARDS AND VICTUALLING ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS AT HOME. 

Copy presented,—of Statement show- 
ing the Classes of Workmen employed 
at Her Majesty’s Naval and Victualling 
Establishments at Home, the rates of 
pay, &c., with the number of men 
advanced since April 1892 [by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


CROWN LANDS (FOREST CLAUSES). 

Copy ordered, “ of the Correspondence 
between the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests, and the Verderers of the 
New Forest, regarding the Forest Clauses 
in the Crown Lands_ Bill.”"—(Mr. 
Jackson.) 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before One o'clock, 





—(Dr. Farquharson.) 
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241 The Progress of the 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 28th June 1893. 


NEW WRIT. 
For the County of Cardigan, v. 
William Bowen Rowlands, esquire, Q.C., 
Recorder of Swansea. 


QUESTIONS. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE HOME RULE 
BILL. 
Mr. BENN (Tower Hamlets, St. 


George’s): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether, having regard 
to the length of time taken by the 
minority, as compared with the majority, 
in recent Divisions on the Home Rule 
Bill, he can suggest any means to facili- 
tate the clearing of the House and the 
Opposition Lobby, so as to minimise the 
physical exhaustion and waste of public 
time occasioned by the length of the 
process of dividing ? 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): 
Before the right hon. Gentleman answers 
that question, I should like to ask him 
whether it is not the fact that a great 
number of Amendments have been to 
insert restrictions in this clause—[Cries 
of “Oh!”}—and that, therefore, the 
Government followers [“ Order !”] have 
been in the Opposition Lobby ; so that 
if there has been any delay it has really 
been caused by the right hon. Gentleman’s 
own followers ? 

THe FIRST LORD or ne 
TREASURY (Mr. W. E. Giapsrone, 
Edinburgh, Midlothian): In answer to 
this question, I do not propose to make 
any reference to one side of the House 
or the other or to draw any distinction 
between them. But I think it is the fact 
that there have been avoidable delays in 
the taking of our Divisions of late. In 
answer to my hon. Friend, I have to say 
that I propose to consult the Authorities 
of the House in order to see what can be 
done to abridge or remove those delays. 

Mr. WOODS (Lancashire, Ince): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury if Her Majesty’s Government have 
considered any practicable steps to bring 
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the discussion of the clauses of the Bill 
for the Better Government of Ireland to 
a close within a reasonable time (say, 
three weeks), so as to enable English, 
Scotch, and Welsh Business to be then 
proceeded with; or, if not, will the 
Government devote two days per week 
now to such English, Scotch, and 
Welsh Business as is in a fair state of 
progress, and permit the Session to be 
prolonged so as to enable the House to 
deal in a practical manner with the many 
pressing public questions now waiting 
discussion ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: My hon. 
Friend was good enough to postpone this 
question at my request a few days ago. 
I am now in a position to answer it. 
To-morrow at the commencement of 
Business I propose to move a Resolution 
for the purpose of expediting the pro- 
ceeding in connection with the progress 
of the Irish Government Bill. The 
terms of this Resolution are nearly pre- 
pared, and I shall receive them in the 
course of the day and be able to make 
them known to the House before the 
close of the present Sitting. 


At a later stage, 


Mr A. J. BALFOUR: With 
regard to the Resolution which the 
right hon. Gentleman intends to 


move, of course it would be convenient 
if we could have it in our hands as soon 
as possible, or, at all events, if we could 
be acquainted with its general tenour. 
As I understand it, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman proposes to give us the terms of 
the Motion at the close of the present 
Sitting. Could the right hon. Gentleman, 
by putting it in the Vote Oifice, or in 
some other way, at least give us an in- 
timation as to its character without 
waiting to make a public announcement 
across the floor of the House ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: As 
regards the terms of the Resolution, we 
shall at the earliest moment and without 
waiting for half-past 5, if we receive 
them before that in due form, make them 
known. Of course, it is desirable that 
they should be known at the earliest 
possible moment. With regard to the 
general purport of the Resolution, it is 
founded upor the principle of the Reso- 
lution in 1887, but with important 
modifications which we think to be in 
the interest of the convenience and 
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liberty of the House. I am now only 
describing our intention. The right hon. 
Gentleman will form his own judgment 
upon the revolution [Laughter ]—upon 
ine Resolution—when he sees its terms. 
What I have said represents its general 
purport as well as I can convey it. 


THE INDIAN CURRENCY. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Seeing 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
his place, I wish to give an answer to a 
question on the subject of the Indian 
currency which he put to me yesterday. 
My answer is, as I expected it would be, 
that the Mint in India will not be limited 
to the delivery of silver in exchange for 
gold. The state of the case is this: A 
recent Act has repealed Clauses 19 to 26 
of the Indian Coinage Act of 1870, under 
which the public were entitled to claim 
the coinage of their silver into rupees. 
The power of the Government to pur- 
chase silver and coin rupees whenever 
they think fit was in no way affected, 
since Clause 28, Sub-section 10, remains 
in foree, under which the Governor 
General in Council may from time to 
time on notification regulate any matters 
in relation to coinage and to the Mint 
which are not provided for by the Act. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
CNo. 209.) 

[ Progress, 23rd June. | 
[TWENTY-EIGHTH NIGHT. ] 


COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Executive Authority. 

Clause 5 (Executive power in Ireland). 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam) rose to move to insert at 
the beginning of Sub-section 1 the 
words— 

“So far as not already vested by statute in 

the Treasury or in a Secretary of State, the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, or 
other Minister of the Crown.” 
It appeared to him that it was necessary to 
pass the first Amendment in order to 
complete the intention of the second 
Amendment standing in his name—that 
was to say, to add at the end of the 
clause : 
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“Tn any Order in Council made in pursuance 
of Section 36, Sub-section 5, of this Act, and in 
any Irish Act whereby any powers now vested 
in the Treasury, or a Secretary of State, the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, or 
other such Minister as aforesaid, may in respect 
of matters exclusively relating to Ireland or 
some part thereof be vested in any Member of 
the Executive Committee of the Privy Council 
of Ireland as hereinafter defined, or in any other 
officer responsible to the Irish Legislature, pro- 
vision shall be contained for restraining such 
exercise of those powers as would have the 
effect, direct or indirect, of imposing any differ- 
ential disability or conferring any privilege, 
advantage, or benefit on account of religious 
belief, or of diverting the property of any 
religious body, abrogating or prejudicially 
affecting the right to establish or maintain any 
place of denominational education or any de- 
nominational institution or charity ; and in the 
absence of such provision such Order in Council 
or Irish Act shall be wholly void.” 

THe CHAIRMAN : I would point 
out to the hon. Member that, while the 
first Amendment would be in Order now, 
the consequential Amendment ought to 
be moved on Clause 36. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, he 
wished to point out that the Amendment 
proposed a restriction not merely on the 
power of making Orders in Council, but 
on Irish legislation. He had no object 
in pursuing the first Amendment unless 
he were permitted to discuss the second, 
of which it was a necessary part. He 
understood that, though it related not 
merely to the making of Orders in 
Council, but to the passing of Irish Acts, 
his Amendment would be in Order on 
Clause 36. 

Tre CHAIRMAN If the hon. 
Member will submit his proposal in an 
amended form I will consider whether it 
is in Order. The next Amendment, 
standing in the name of the hon. Member 
for Deptford (Mr. Darling), is out of 
Order, as it would nullify the clause. He 
proposes to omit all the words from 
“Queen,” in the second line of the clause, 
to the end of the Ist sub-seetion. The 
proper course for the hon. Member will 
be to vote against the clause itself. 

Mr. DARLING rose 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I have stated 
the reasons for ruling the Amendment 
out of Order. It is impossible to allow 
any discussion of these reasons. 

Mr. DARLING said, he should not 
think of questioning the Chairman’s 
ruling. What he wished to say had 
nothing to do with that 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: Then I beg the 
hon. Member's pardon. 

Mr. DARLING said, he wished to 
move the first Amendment standing in 
the name of the hon. Member for Shef- 
field. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Mem- 
ver for Sheffield himself abstained from 
moving that Amendment, because it is 
consequential on another, which is not in 
Order on this clause. 

Mr. DARLING said, it was because 


he believed the Amendment to be in- | 
trinsically a very good one, and because | 


he had grave reason to doubt whether 
they should ever have an opportunity of 
discussing the consequential Amend- 
ment, that he desired to move the insertion 
of the words standing in the name of the 
hon. Member for Sheffield at the begin- 
ning of the clause. 


Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Mem- 


ber is out of Order. 


Mr. FISHER (Fulham) said, he, 


wished to move— 

In page 3, line 6, after “Lieutenant,” to in- 

sert “or other chief Executive officer or officers 
for the time being appointed in his place.” 
Hle desired to call the attention of the 
Government to the great difference be- 
tween the present Bill of 1893 and the 
measure of 1886 in regard to the De- 
finition Clause. Everyone who had had 
anything to do with Irish administra- 
tion knew that provision was made for 
the temporary absence of the Lord 
Lieutenant. If he could not attend to 
his duties through illness, or if, finding 
his position uncomfortable, he resigned 
his place, at the present time it would be 
filled by certain officials called “ Lords 
Justices,” amongst whom were included 
the Lord Chancellor and the Commander- 
in-Chief. The Committee would ob- 
serve that in almost every Act that had 
been passed of an administrative charac- 
ter some Definition Clause occurred. 
Take the Criminal Law Procedure 
(Ireland) Act. In the Definition Clause 
of that Act occurred this provision— 

“The expression ‘Lord Lieutenant ’ means 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, or other Chief 
Governor or Governors of Ireland for the time 
being.” 

There was no such definition in the pre- 
sent Bill, and he wished to know what 
was in the mind of the Government as to 
who would fulfil the duties of the Lord 
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[ Sands Justices might be very proper 
persons to carry on the ordinary Execu- 
tive work as Parliament was at present 
constituted ; but under the new order of 
things the Lord Lieutenant was to be 
entrusted with the power of veto over 
the Acts of the Irish Legislature, and it 
therefore became important to know pre- 
cisely who were to exercise his functions 
in his absence. It might be possible for 
the Irish Executive to appoint two or 
three ordinary Judges, placed on the 
Bench after the passing of the Bill and 
dependent on that Executive for their 
position and promotion, to take the place 
of the Lord Lieutenant. These Judges 
could be removed by an Address of both 
Houses of the Irish Legislature; and 
thus they would virtually be handing 
over the powers of vetoing Irish legisla- 
tion in the interest of the loyal minority 
to a Body dependent on the Irish Exe- 
cutive. He had put the Amendment 
down not because he thought it was the 
best one which could be proposed to 
carry out his views, but because he 
believed that it would, at any rate, elicit 
, some information from the Government 
as to what was their intention in framing 
the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 6, after the words “ Lord 
Lieutenant’ to insert the words “or other 
chief Executive ofticer or officers for the time 
being appointed in his place." —(Wr, Fisher.) 





| 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: So far 
as I am able to understand the matter, 
the ease put before the Committee by 
the hon. Member is already provided for, 
because, by the Act of 1889, it is 
provided that the expression “ Lord 
Lieutenant,” with reference to Ireland, 
shall mean 

“the Lord Igeutenant of Ireland, or other 
Chief Governor or Governors of Ireland for the 
time being.” 


Therefore, there is no legal addition to 
the foree of the phrase by the Amend- 
| ment proposed. If the duties of these 
|temporary Governors are to be of a 
| more important character than heretofore, 
that will have to be considered in the 
provisions made for their discharge. The 
Office of the Viceroy is an Office which 
will be strictly under the cognisance, and 


Lieutenant during his absence. The | under the responsibility, of the Imperial 
N 2 
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Parliament ; and it will be for the Im- 
perial Parliament to supply any want 
there may be in connection with it. I 
admit the contention that it is possible 
that the duties may be more important 
in the future; but if so, and any change 
is necessary, it will be considered on the 
responsibility of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, whose duty it will be to make 
adequate and satisfactory provision for 
the discharge of the duties of the Viceroy 
in his absence. The Amendment, if 
adopted, would be without effect ; and 
that is the answer I have to give to the 
hon. Member. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
has thoroughly grasped the diffieulty to 
which the hon. Gentleman who moved the 
Amendment has called attention. Under 
the existing system, as is well under- 
stood, there are certain Judges and 
Members of the Irish Privy Council 
who carry out, in the absence of the 
Lord Lieutenant, the purely formal 
functions resting on that officer. But 
the functions of the Lord Lieutenant 
under this Bill will be very far from 
formal, On the contrary, one of the 
great objections to the framework and 
machinery of the Bill is, that it throws 
upon the Lord }Lieutenant duties 
at once difficult and inconsistent with 
each other, which will make his position 
almost intolerable ; and that, what will 
be almost intolerable in the case of a 
single officer appointed ad hoe, will be 
absolutely and wholly intolerable when you 
are dealing with a kind of Committee who 
are to take his place—when, in fact, you 
put the Lord Lieutenancy into Com- 
mission, and place in the hands of a 
Committee the functions which you pro- 
pose to intrust to the Lord Lieutenant. 
What the hon. Member desires by his 
Amendment to effect is a thing which, 
I believe, the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite really sympathises with. The 
Lord Lieutenant is to be appointed by 
the Queen, and, from time to time, to 
have such powers and duties delegated 
to him as the Queen, acting on the ad- 
vice of Her Imperial Ministers, may 
determine. When you take away the Lord 
Lieutenant, his place will be filled by some 
one deriving power from the same source 
as the Lord Lieutenant. I do not know 
that the matter is of much practical im- 
portance at the present moment ; but if 
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you are going to pass a Bill intended to 
work, and if this Committee is not 
merely to be a demonstration in force 
but a system under which Ireland is to 
be governed, this is just one of those 
details which it behoves the House to 
put right, and which, if not put right, 
will undoubtedly give rise to a great 
deal of difficulty and friction, and perhaps 
catastrophe, when you begin to work 
the machinery which you are endeavour- 
ing to set up. The fact is, that the 
position of the Lord Lieutenant, difficult 
and absurd as it is now, will become 
doubly difficult and absurd if you attempt 
to substitute for that official a Committee 
to perform his functions in his absence. 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It is 
the right hon. Gentleman who has mis- 
conceived the position. The question of 
what provision may be required if the 
case arises for discharging the Lord 
Lieutenant’s duties in his absence is an 
important question, just as the question 
of the discharge of the duties of the 
Sovereign in this country will be in the 
absence of the Sovereign ; but the point 
is not in any way before the Committee 
at the present moment. It is a matter, 
however, which will be regulated by the 
Imperial Parliament, if the case arises, 
from time to time. Even if the case 
were before us at the present moment, 
the Amendment does noihing whatever 
towards a solution of it. 
*Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 
Mid) said, he could assure the Prime 
Minister that, to those who lived in Ire- 
land and had seen the system under 
which the Lord Lieutenant worked, this 
was a matter of the greatest practical 
importance. They maintained — that 
it should appear plainly in the Bill 
what was to be the state of affairs 
when the Lord Lieutenant was absent. 
In this sub-section they were vest- 
ing the Executive in Ireland in the 
Lord Lieutenant ; and they were doing 
it in remarkably wide language, for he 
was to exercise the prerogatives and 
power that might be delegated to 
him by Her Majesty. All the pre- 
rogatives of Her Majesty might 
be delegated to him by Letters Pa- 
tent. Where was the precedent for 
this ? This question of the delegation 
of the prerogatives of the Crown was 
discussed at the Convention of Austra- 
lasia ; and some of the leading Repre- 
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sentatives there declared that it would be 
impossible to ask the Crown to delegate 
all its prerogatives even in the case of a 
federated Australasia. He (Mr. Barton) 
and his friends submitted that the 
Government were not alive to the 
importance of this matter, which might 
affect the Government of Ireland during 
a very large portion of the year. At 
some periods in the history of Ireland 
the Lords Justices practically governed 
Ireland; and even in the last few 
years the Lord Lieutenant was in- 
variably absent from the country for a 
considerable portion of the year. Who, 
then, in the absence of the Lord 
Lieutenant, were to have vested in them 
the prerogatives of the Crown, the power 
of veto, and of protecting the loyal 
minority, and the Imperial interests ? 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) 
asked how the Commissioners who would 
act in the absence of the Lord Lieutenant 
were appointed ? He apprehended that 
the existing method would still hold good 
when the Bill becamelaw. If they were 
appointed as the Lord Lieutenant was, 
the point made by the Prime Minister 
would be a protection, for the Imperial 
Parliament would be responsible in the 
matter, and not the Irish Executive. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: What- 
ever arrangement might be made for the 
discharge of the functions of the Lord 
Lieutenant in his absence—and assuredly 
it will be a sufficient one—would be made 
by the Imperial Parliament. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) 
said, the position of the Prime Ministerwas 
only to be explained on the ground that 
the Committee was no longer to look 
on the Bill as a serious legislative measure. 
They had been told that this was a _ Bill 
for the settlement of the Irish Question, 
yet when they came to consider the position 
of the most important Imperial officer 
in Ireland, and one of the most important 
phases of his duties there, the Prime 
Minister told them that each difficulty as 
it arose was to be left for the considera- 
tion of the Imperial Parliament. If 
there were to be friction between the 
Imperial and the Irish Executive at all, 
it would at once begin here. He could 
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not believe that, in introducing a Bill of 
this character, any Government could be 
satisfied to tell the country that they 
were prepared to leave the question in its 
present position. 


The Prime Minister 
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told them that for the interpretation of 
“Lord Leiutenant ” they were to look to 
another Act of Parliament. But could 
the particular words in the Interpretation 
Clause of one Act of Parliament be 
applied to an Act of a totally different 


character? He did not suppose the 
Solicitor General would support the 
Prime Minister in that contention. He 
thought they would rest content 


with the position in which the question 
now stood. The Prime Minister declined 
to give the slightest assurance to the 
Committee, but preferred to say that it 
would rest with the Imperial Parliament 
to settle this most difficult question. 


Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.) said, 
the question under discussion was a most 
vital one. He should like to know from 
the Solicitor Genera! whether he endorsed 
the view of the Prime Minister, that a 
definition in an Act of 1889 could be 
taken as applying to subsequent Acts ? 
[Sir J. Riauy assented.) He under- 
stood the hon. and learned Gentleman to 
ned his assent—then it was all the more 
incumbent on the House to see that the 
loyal majority in Ireland had a real and 
proper safeguard in this matter. If the 
Bill should become law, and the definition 
of “Lord Lieutenant ” contained in the 
Act of 1889 were applicable, he agreed 
with everything said by the hon, Member 
for Mid Armagh that a great deal of 
difficulty and danger lay before the loyal 
classes in Ireland. They knew who would 
in future be the gentlemen who would 
occupy the Bench in Ireland. They had 
already, during the progress of the Bill, 
endeavoured to regulate the Executive in 
Ireland in regard to most of the appoint- 
ments ; but as the measure stood gentle- 
men who were opposed in every way to 
the loyal classes would be appointed to 
the Bench. They would owe their con- 
tinuance on the Bench to the manner in 
which they discharged their duties to the 
satisfaction of the disaffected classes. 
So that he held that to leave the clause 
as it stood to enable gentlemen of this 
description to be appointed by the 
Executive to represent the Lord Lieu- 
tenant as Lords Justices would be to 
place the loyal classes in a position in 
which they ought not to be placed. 
Therefore, though he did not think that 
the Amendment covered the whole situa- 
tion, as a protest against the legislation 
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proposed, he should vote for the Amend- 
ment if it were carried to a Division. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) said, the Lords Jus- 
tices were appointed in the same manner 
as the Lord Lieutenant—by Letters 
Patent. It was not correct to say that 
there was no precedent for the condition 
of affairs contemplated by the Bill. In 
New South Wales it was provided that 
if the Governor was temporarily absent 
he might appoint the Lieutenant Go- 
vernor or some other person to exercise 
on his behalf all the power vested in him. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON said, his 
point was that it was unusual to delegate 
prerogatives in the wide and general 
way in which they were delegated to the 
Lord Lieutenant in the Bill. 

Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) 
asked on whose advice the Lord Lieu- 
tenant would act in appointing persons to 
represent him by Letters Patent ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE said, the 
right hon. Gentleman could not have 
heard his statement. He had said that 
the Office of the Viceroy would remain 
absolutely under the Crown and the Im- 
perial Parliament, and that the provision 
for the discharge of the duties of the 
Office would be made on Imperial 
responsibility. 

Sir H. JAMES asked whether that 
would result from the inherent condition 
of things at present, or from anything 
that would appear in the Bill, because it 
uppeared to him that the measure entirely 
changed the position of the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE said, that 
no doubt the function and duties of the 
Viceroy were affected by the Bill; but 
the Office of Viceroy would remain 
absolutely unchanged, and absolutely 
under the Crown and the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. HANBURY said, he desired to 
move— 

In page 3, line 6, after “Lord Lieutenant,” 
to leave out “on behalf of Her Majesty,” and 
i) insert “with the approval of Her Majesty. 
siznified by a Secretary of State.” “o 
The object of the Amendment was to 
give greater significance to this part of 
the section. It was almost impossible to 
understand, by the Bill, what was the 
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intention of the Government-——whether 
the Lord Lieutenant, representing Her 
Majesty, would act in a Constitutional 
way on the advice of the Irish, or whether 
he would act wholly on the advice of the 
English Ministers. The presumption 
would be that according to ordinary 
Constitutional principles the Lord Lieu- 
tenant would act under the advice of the 
Irish Ministers ; but the position of the 
Lord Lieutenant would be altered from 
what it was at the present moment. At 
present he was a political officer appointed 
only for so long as the Government that 
appointed him was in power. Iu future 
the Lord Lieutenant would be much more 
a non-political official than he had been 
in the past. He would be appointed 
much as the Governor of a Colony was 
appointed ; and, therefore, he would be 
all the more liable to act under the 
advice of the Irish Executive. In those 
circumstances, and with the Irish Mem- 
bers still sitting in the House as pro- 
posed, it would become very difficult— 
in some cases impossible—for the Imperial 
Government to exercise much influcnuce 
over him. It was important, therefore, 
that the Executive authority should be 
clearly defined, because clearly the 
Executive power would be more 
important than the legislative power. 
The Executive power would be much more 
real than the power of the Irish Legisla- 
ture; and if this power were to be given 
to the Executive, even though it was 
controlled by the Imperial Cabinet, one 
would never know exactly what powers 
had been delegated to it. It was quite 
possible that one Imperial Ministry might 
delegate certain powers, end a sueceed- 
ing Ministry might withdraw or add to 
those powers. Either this would happen, 
or else the powers delegated would, as in 
the case of Colonial Executives, be never 
taken away again. It would surely be 
ridiculous that it should be left to the 
Government which happened to be in 
power on the appointed day to decide 
for ever and ever what tie powers dele- 
gated were to be. An Irish Executive 
was 2 totally new thing. During the 
existence of Grattan’s Parliament there 
was no Exeeutive which was indepen- 
dent of the Imperial Government, and 
when O'Connell made his famous speech 
in 1834 he put forward no demand for 
an Irish Executive. He was content to 
ask that Gratian’s Parliameut should be 
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revived, with the same Executive powers 
as it formerly possessed. There were 
plenty of precedents for Executive inde- 
pendence of Legislatures. In the Ger- 
man Empire, for instance, the Executive 
was independent of the Legislature, 
whilst the Government of the United 
States was so also. Surely, what was 
good enough for the German Empire and 
the United States ought to be good 
enough for the Irish Legislature. He 
understood that the Government pro- 
posed for a time to take the whole 
taxing power out of the hands of the 
Irish Legislature ; and it seemed to him 
that it would be ridiculous to give the 
Irish Executive the powers proposed if 
the Irish Legislature, by which it would 
be appointed, were not to exercise one of 
the principal functions of the Legisla- 
ture. It might mean a very serious 
stretching of the prerogative of the 
Crown to give the Irish Executive these 
great powers. The Committee knew 
how the prerogative of the Crown had 
been used by the Prime Minister on 
previous occasions. No doubt the right 
hon. Gentleman’s use of the prerogative 
had been checked by public opinion and 
by a strong Houve of Commons; but 
every stretch of the prerogative in Ire- 
land would be supported by the whole 
Irish people, because it would mean an 
increase of the powers of the Irish Go- 
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vernment. The prerogative might be 
stretched in Ireland in a manner 
which would form a very dangerous 
precedent if it were sought to 
do the same thing in England. 


The Government could not trust the 
Irish Legislature to deal with certain 
matters, because it was admitted that 
that Body was unfit to deal with them. 
Surely it would be a monstrous thing if 
an Executive which would be the 
creature of the Irish Legislature should 
be able to deal with the very matters 
which had been excluded from the pur- 
view of the Legislature. Ile, therefore, 
thought that some words ought to be put 
in whieh would explain clearly what 
was meant by “on of Her 
Majesty.” 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 6, after the words “ Lord 
Lieutenant,’ to leave out the words “on behalf 
of Her Majesty,” and insert “ with the approval 
of Her Majesty, signified by a Secretary of 
State."—(Vr. Hanbury.) 
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Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, he had placed on the Paper an 
Amendment providing for the substitu- 
tion of “subject to the directions of Her 
Majesty, signified through the Secretary 
of State,” for the words “on behalf of 
Her Majesty.” He was anxious to 
relieve the Irish Lord Lieutenant of the 
odium which might attach to him under 
the Bill as it stood if he came into 
collision with the Irish Legislature. The 
Lord Lieutenant was to be the head of 
the Government of Ireland as well as the 
great ceremonial officer, and he was also 
to be the represeutative of the Imperial 
Government on questions of veto. Of 
course, if he overrode some Act or 
Resolution of the Irish Legislature he 
would place himself in opposition to that 
Legislature, and it would be desirable 
that either his hon. Friend’s Amendment 
or his own should be inserted so as to 
show that in such matters, he 
entirelyon the responsibility and on the 
orders of the British Cabinet. The 
reasons why he had selected the word 
given in his Amendment was to be found 
in a speech made by the President of the 
Local Government Board (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) on the 17th May, when the 
right hon. Gentleman stated that if the 
Irish Parliament was guilty of great 
oppression or great wrong, or attempted 
to deprive any of Her Majesty's subjects 
of the Parliamentary rights of British 
citizens, the Imperia! supremacy ought 
to be, could be, and would be brouglit 
into force. It was quite clear from this 
that whatever procedure was adopted the 
agent by whom it was to be put in force 
would be the Lord Lieutenant. He 
thought it most desirable that it should 
be made perfectly clear that when the 
Lord Lieutenant did exercise the power 
of voting he was acting merely as the 
agent of the Imperial Government. 
CHANCELLOR or tHe 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Mr. 
Buyer, Aberdeen, S.) : If I rightly 
understand the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Preston and that of my 
right hon. Friend who has just spoken— 
and the Amendment of my right hon. 
Friend is somewhat more explicit than 
that of the hon. Member—their object is 
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practically to extinguish the system of 
responsible government in Ireland, which 
we consider to be the basis of this Bill. 
I can attach no meaning to the Amend- 
ment except this—that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant is to be the mere mouthpiece of 
the Imperial Government, and that he is 
to manage as well as he can to rub on 
with an Irish Executive, which would 
trace its action to a totally different 
source, and which might, and often 
would as far as we know, be in disagree- 
ment with him. The hon. Member for 
Preston (Mr. Hanbury) has referred 
to the case of Grattan’s Parliament. 
It is quite true that under Grattan’s 
Parliament the Irish Executive was 
not responsible to the Irish Legislature 
in the same way as the British Cabinet 
is responsible to the British Parliament. 
It is very hard to say exactly what the 
position of the Irish Cabinet under 
Grattan’s Parliament was; but it had a 
certain amount of Irish character about 
it. It was by no means such a mere 
organ of the Imperial Government as 
this Amendment would, if carried, make 
the Lord Lieutenant. The system of 
Grattan’s Parliament worked extremely 
badly. One of the reasons why that 
system could not have lasted, although it 
need not have come to such an untimely 
end as in fact befel it, was that 
the Irish Executive was not necessarily 
in due sympathy with the Irish 
Legislature. If the Irish Executive 
had been in such sympathy and had 
been obliged to keep in sympathy 
with the Irish Legislature, Lord Fitz- 
william would not have been recalled. 
The terrible events which led up to the 
Rebellion of 1798 would not have taken 
place, and all that wretched episode of 
Irish history would not have occurred. 
So far, therefore, from the system of 
Grattan’s Parliament being any justifica- 
tion for the Amendment, the events I 
have referred to seem to me to be a 
solemn warning against any attempt to 
introduce a similar system now. The 
hon. Member also adverted to the cases 
of the German Empire and the United 
States. There are only two systems 
under which an Executive and a Legisla- 
ture can be worked in a democratic 
country. One is our Cabinet system 
which has been reproduced in our 
Colonies, and the other is the system 
of the United States, where the Execu- 
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tive is directly chosen by the people. In 
the case of the Federal Government of 
the United States the President is elected 
by the people, and he appoints his own 
Ministers. In the case of the State Go- 
vernments, not only the Governor, butalso 
the several chief officials, are elected by 
the people of the State. That is an in- 
telligible system ; because, although the 
Americans have thought it well to 
separate the Legislature from the Execu- 
tive, the source of both powers is to be 
found in the people. The system con- 
forms with democratic principles, and is 
found to work well, because the source of 
power in all cases is the popular will. 
There is no parallel between such a 
system and that which this Amendment 
seeks to introduce. The power would, 
under this Amendment, flow from the 
Imperial Government and not from the 
Irish people, and therefore it would have a 
totally different source from the power of 
the Legislature. It would be a source 
which would be necessarily regarded as 
a foreign source, which would not carry 
with it the moral weight which the 
popular will gives, and which would re- 
produce, and indeed exaggerate, all the 
worst features of the Irish Government 
before the Union. The case of Germany, 
which was also cited by the hon. Member, 
is, in many respects, a very special and 
peculiar case. In Germany, although 
the Monarch is not elected by the people, 
he has a very strong hold upon the 
people. He is in the highest degree the 
representative of national feeling and 
national life. German, and especially Prus- 
sian, history has given him a direct per- 
sonal relation to the people, and his 
influence with the people counts for much. 
Therefore, he cannot be regarded as an 
extra-national or anti-national force such 
as an Executive directly appointed by the 
Imperial Government would probably 
often be in Ireland. I may, therefore, 
fairly say of the Executive of the German 
Empire that although it is not in so great 
a measure responsible to the Legislature 
as our Executive is responsible to our 
Parliament, and although it is not in the 
same direct sense the child of the popular 
will as is the Executive of the United 
States, it is, nevertheless, a National 
Executive, and one which in a large 
extra-parliamentary sense is responsible 
to the people of Germany. Therefore, 
t is not in the same _ position, 
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either morally or legally as an 
Executive in Ireland controlled by the 
Imperial Parliament must necessarily be. 
Now let me say a word or two as to the 
scheme of the Bill. That scheme is to 
reproduce as far as possible in Ireland 
the Cabinet system of Great Britain and 
the Cabinet system of the British 
Colonies. The Government have taken 
the British Colonies in the main for their 
model ; but the system of the British 
Colonies requires to be varied in some 
respects, not somuch in its legal structure 
as in its practical working. The fact 
that Ireland is so much nearer to us, and 
is so much more directly interwoven in 
all her concerns with our concerns, and 
the fact that there are a certain number 
of subjects reserved by Clause 3, which 
would not necessarily be reserved in the 
ease of the British Colonies, all indicate 
that our relations must be more intimate 
with Ireland under a Home Rule scheme 
than they could be with the Colonies, and 
they suggest that the relations of the 
Lord Lieutenant with the Imperial 
Government will have to be in many 
respects closer and more intimate than 
has necessarily been found to be the case 
with the great self-governing Colonies. 
But these facts do not prevent the 
Colonial precedent from being a valuable 
and instructive precedent to follow, The 
Government conceive that it is quite 
impossible to predict to what extent it 
will be found necessary to give instruc- 
tions to the Lord Lieutenant, though we 
hope and trust that comparatively few 
and general! instructions will be necessary. 
These are matters which only experience 
can work out, and no words whieh can 
be devised now will suffice to anticipate 
the cases which must necessarily arise. 
We must trust not only to the light 
which Colonial experience sheds, but also 
to the wisdom and patriotism of succes- 
sive laperial Governments. My _ belief 
is that such liberty of administration as 
well as legislation as it may be found well 
to give, and as we propose to give, will not 
be refused by the Imperial Government, 
whichever Party may happen to be in 
power. We conceive that any Imperial 
Government will very gladly, when there 
has been a little experience of the 


working of a separate Irish Legislature, 
endeavour to avoid the necessity of inter- 
meddling with Irish concerns ; and what- 
ever the Opposition may say now, we 
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think that when the passions of the 
moment have subsided, and when the 
relief to this Legislature has been 
experienced, any Imperial Ministry will 
be glad to be relieved of its Executive 
responsibility for purely Irish affairs 
[ Opposition laughter.| I do not expect 
hon. Members opposite to agree, but I 
believe the Government have lights which 
not vouchsafed to them, or which 





are 
they refuse to profit by. I believe 
that the minds of hon. Gentlemen 


opposite are still blinded and clouded 
by prejudice. But that does not weaken 
the light which is shed on the ques- 
tion by the history of our Colonies. We 
believe that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
have imperfectly realised the meaning of 
democracy, as applied to the working of 
an Irish no less than of a British Govern- 
ment ; and, therefore, these expressions 
of dissent or derision have no effect 
whatever on our minds. Had we not 
been persuaded that our views on 
Ireland were founded upon just and 
sound experience we should never have 
brought in this Bill. I have probably 
said enough to show that the Government 
canuot accept the Amendment, because it 
strikes at the root of the scheme of 
the Bill, and because it would maintain 
that resistance to the legitimate wish 
of Ireland to manage her own affairs 
which has prevailed intimes past. I admit 
that we do expect to have in the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland one whose powers 
will be something more than ceremonial. 
He will have, no doubt, some delicate 
duties to discharge. Those duties have, 
on the whole, been discharged by con- 
spicuous suceess by our Colonial Gover- 
nors, Who have often had to solve pro- 
blems as intricate as those which will 
fall to the lot of the Lord Lieutenant ; 
and they have not had the advantage 
which the Lord Lieutenant will possess, 
of being in close communication with 
the English Executive, and able, there- 
fore, to obtain quickly valuable advice. 
I see, therefore, no reason why a system 
which has been found to work smoothly 
and harmoniously in the Colonies should 
not work equally well in Ireland. That, 
at any rate, is the scheme to which we 
have committed ourselves. It is the only 
scheme on which we conceive that an 
Irish Legislature can be worked. Such 
a Legislature musi have an Executive 
responsible to it. It is entitled to have 
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the assistance of such an Executive in 
earrying out its wishes ; but we conceive 
—aud this is my concluding answer to 
one of the questions of my right hon. 
Friend —- that the Executive will be 
subject within the sphere of its action to 
exactly the same restrictions as are, by 
Clauses 3 and 4, imposed, as respects 
legislation, on the Irish Legislature. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
know whether the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman is a good commentary 
on the Amendment ; but, at any rate, it 
is an interesting commentary on the 
Motion to be proposed to-morrow by the 
Prime Minister. The right hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down, alone ap- 
parently among his Colleagues, appears 
to appreciate the gravity of the Consti- 
tutioual changes which are proposed to 
be introduced ; and he alone is prepared 
to go at full length into the grounds by 
which he thinks a Constitutional revolu- 
tion may be justified. The right hon. 
Gentleman is quite right; but it is a 
little hard that the Government should 
allow themselves this broad licenee in 
travelling over the whole earth in- 
specting the Constitutions of every self- 
governing country—from Germany to 
New Zealand—in laying down the broad 
philosophy of Constitutional Govern- 
ment, and that the Opposition, by Reso- 
lution of the House, are apparently 
to be deprived of the smallest right to 
diseuss the practical working of a new 
Constitution for Ireland. I have been 
concerned, on either one side or the other, 
in the discussion in Committee of a very 
large number of Bills. 1 have heard proceed- 
ings which, although neither uncourteous 
nor disorderly, have been described as 
obstructive ; but I never heard a speech 
more strongly marked with some of the 
best-known symptoms which usually 
attach to orations intended not to further 
business, but to expend the time of the 
House. The speech of the Chancellor 
of the Duchy was a most unusual pro- 
ceeding from any Member of a Govern- 
ment in charge of a Bill. I have never 
heard it done before. Usually, the 
efforts of right hon. Gentlemen on the 
Treasury Bench are directed to saving 
time, not to spending it. Why, it would 


be unusual in ordinary circumstances ; it 
is absolutely outrageous and scandalous 
on the eve of a Motion such as that with 
which we are threatened by the Prime 
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Minister to-morrow. With regard to the 
Amendment, I do not intend to imitate 
the right hon, Gentleman, and I will, 
therefore, only deal with that part of his 
speech which was addressed to the 
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Amendment. I can do that in a very 
few words. Although I fully admit 


there would be friction and difficulty if 
the Irish Executive were dependent on 
the Imperial Ministry, the question is 
not whether that will or will not be con- 
venient—because nothing can be con- 
venient under this Bill—but whether 
there will not be worse difficulties and 
inconveniences by leaving the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in the ambiguous position pro- 
posed by the Bill. From that point of 
view, all the parallels and precedents so 
elaborately and uselessly examined by the 
right hon. Gentleman absolutely fail. 
What is the use of telling us about 
America or Germany or our own 
Colonial system ? ‘There is no resem- 
blance at all between the system which 
this Government proposes to establish 
and the Colonial system or the Ameri- 
can system. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man dissents from this statement, I will 
refer hon. Members to the long statement 
just made by the Chancellor of the 
Duchy, who has told us that the 
Bill is framed broadly on the Colonial 
model. It is contemplated by the Bill 
that there will be a constant watch 
kept onthe Irish Executive and Legis- 
lature by the Imperial Executive and 
Legislature. The Government have 
shown that under the Bill the Lord 
Lieutenant will not be in the position of 
an Executive power dependent on the 
Irish Parliament. He will, in fact, 
occupy a hybrid, an ambiguous, and an 
uncertain position, which at any moment 
may lead—and, I believe, will lead 
before many months have passed—to 
friction and serious difficulty between 
the Executives of the two countries. If 
the memory of the Chancellor of the 
Duchy goes back to the beginning of his 
speech, I will ask him does he recollect 
telling us there were only two systems 
under which a free country could be 
managed—one in which the Executive 
was independent, and the other in which 
it was dependent on the Legislature ? 
But the system the Government have 
adopted is neither the one nor the other ; 
and it is destined, if it ever gets into 
working order, to mect with disastrous 
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and humiliating results. I will not con- 
tinue any longer my contribution to the 
Debate now that I have given my 
reasons for supporting this Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) said, he 
failed to discern on what ground the 
right hon. Gentleman held that, whilst 
the House was listening to a speech 
delivered by him, it was engaged in a 
useful expenditure of time, while it was 
wasting its time in listening to the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
easter. Surely he took a very extra- 
ordinary view of his rights. He 
had little reason to complain of the 
Chancellor of the Duchy occupying a 
quarter of an hour in explaining a new 
clause admittedly important, seeing that 
the Opposition had occupied so many 
weeks in discussing the first four clauses. 
The right hon. Gentleman and his friends 
were extremely hard to satisfy, as he 
had found from following the course of 
these Debates. When Ministers failed 
to reply with closeness and in detail to 
Amendments proposed from the Unionist 
Benches their reticence was bitterly 
attacked ; and yet when a Minister, who 
was one of the most eminent students of 
Constitutional history, applied himself 
directly to an Amendment described by 
its Mover as of the first importance he 
was blamed by the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion for speaking just a quarter of an 
hour. 


An hon. MemBer: Twenty - five 
minutes, 


Mr. SEXTON: I say it was a 
quarter of an hour. The audacity of 
such a complaint transcended anything 
he had ever known before. It appeared 
to him that the question raised by the 
Amendment was disposed of in sub- 
stance and in fact by the Second Reading 
of the Bill. It traversed the fundamental 
principle of the Bill, which had been 
already approved by the country and the 
House, that Ireland should have a Legis- 
lature to deal with exclusively Irish 
affairs, and an Executive responsible to 
that Legislature. The effect of the 
Amendment would be to prevent such 
Executive from coming into existence, 
because it would require the approval of 
a Secretary of State before any act of 
Executive power could be exercised. If 
the words of the Amendment were in- 
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serted the Lord Lieutenant would re- 
quire to refer to a Secretary of State, 
and obtain his approval, in relation to 
each individual act or to each individual 
exercise of the prerogative of the Crown. 
This, it was obvious, would prevent 
Executive responsibility to the local 
Legislature, and reduce the Executive 
to a positior of impotence and absurdity. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, he confessed he was a little 
puzzled at the course the Debate had 
taken for the last three-quarters of an 
hour; because in his judgment—and he 
said it with all respect—the Amend- 
ment was unnecessary, and the words 
would not effect the purpose the Mover 
had in view. The Lord Lieutenant 
under the clause would act on behalf of 
the Queen; he would exercise his func- 
tions as her representative; and, 
therefore, what he did would be with 
her consent and on the authority of her 
ministers. 

Mr. SEXTON : I suggest that under 
the wording of the Amendment the Lord 
Lieutenant would have to refer every- 
thing to England for decision. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he did not 
think that that it would be the effect. 
The 3rd sub-section of the clause clearly 
described what the situation of the Lord 
Lieutenant would be. He would act on 
behalf of Her Majesty when exercising— 

“ Any prerogatives or other Executive power 

of the Queen, the exercise of which may be 
delegated to him by Her Majesty.” 
If the Amendment were introduced they 
would come again to the same position. 
He hoped the Amendment would not 
preclude them from discussing at the 
proper stage, which was the next sub- 
section of the clause dealing with the 
appointment of an Executive Committee, 
the relations between the Lord Lieutenant 
and the Executive Committee. At pre- 
sent they were only considering the Lord 
Lieutenant in relation to the Crown. 

Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries): On a 
question of Order. In view of what has 
been said by the right hon. Gentleman, 
I wish toask is it the case that this 
Amendment would preclude any further 
Amendment which would endeavour to 
place the Irish Executive under the Im- 
perial Government ¢ 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: I think that this 
Amendment, and the discussion which 
has taken place on it, would preclude an 
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Amendment involving the same prin-| Secretary of State. How could in- 
ciple. structions be conveyed except through a 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn | Secretary of State? It might be assumed 


Regis) said, that, in the course of the dis- 
cussions on the Bill, incapacity, ignorance, 
and prejudice had been attributed to 
Parliament, and particularly to Members 
who sat on the Opposition side of the 
House, while one of the arguments used 
for the erection of an Irish Parliament 
was that it would be wise, free from pre- 
judice, and able beyond all Parliaments 
that had ever existed. But though 
Members of this Parliament had been 
accused of all sorts of shortcomings, no 
imputation had hitherto been cast upon 
the Crown. Indeed, they had been told 
that whatever links were snapped 
between England and Ireland, the golden 
link of the Crown would remain. It was 
reserved for a professor of the history of the 
American Constitution to make the first 
attack that had been made upon the Crown; 
and he was sorry to see that that attack 
had been rather endorsed by some of the 
Irish Members. What did the Amend- 
ment propose? It proposed that the 
Lord Lieutenant should act “with the 
approval of Her Majesty, signified by 
the Secretary of State.” The only words 
of any importance in the Amendment 
were “with the approval of Her 
Majesty,” because the approval of Her 
Majesty could only be conveyed by a 
Secretary of State. There was no other 
method of expressing the approval or 
disapproval of Her Majesty. If the 
Amendment were not accepted, the Lord 
Lieutenant might exercise the preroga- 
tives or other Executive powers of 
the Queen, even though these Acts 
were disapproved of by Her Majesty. 
He regretted that the Chancellor of the 
Duchy should have made what was 
practically an attack upon the Sovereign, 
and he could not understand why the 
Amendment should be resisted, as the 
acquiescence of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in any policy could not be conveyed 
otherwise than by a Secretary of State. 
When the Chancellor of the Duchy 
spoke of anti-national action on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government he con- 
templated that which was impossible. 
The fact that Governors of Colonies exer- 
cised the prerogative with great success 
was an argument in favour of 
the Amendment, because they exercised 
the prerogative by direction of a 


The Chairman 





that Sub-section 3 contemplated that the 
approval of Her Majesty should be con- 
veyed by a Secretary of State, and if so 
it was on all fours with this Amendment, 
In this Bill there were two Sovereigns, 
the Queen and the Queen in Council ; 
and the Queen in Council had the most 
enormous powers. The Queen in Council 
might substitute the Lord Lieutenant for 
Herself, and might say that confirmation 
by the Irish Legislature should be equal 
to confirmation by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. As such enormous powers were 
to be conferred on the Queen in Council, 
he could not see what grounds the Go- 
vernment had for objecting to the 
Amendment. The Amendment merely 
provided that the prerogative of the 
Crown should be exercised in a manner 
of which Her Majesty approved, but 
apparently the Government contemplated 
that Acts were to be done in Ireland 
of which the Sovereign disapproved. 
Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.) said, the 
Amendment before the House was one 
which he had imagined the Government 
would have accepted without a moment's 
hesitation till the House was in- 
formed by the Chancellor of the Duchy 
that such would not be the case. The 
speech of the Chancellor of the Duchy 
had been criticised as one in which he had 
given himself undue licence; but he 
(Mr. Rentoul) thought the right hon. 
Gentleman had exercised great self- 
restraint when it was remembered who 
he was and where he came from, The 
Chancellor of the Duchy was an Ulster- 
man, and he had told that House some 
weeks ago that all Ulster Protestants 
were such admirers of noise and bluster 
that they sent to this House noisy and 
blustering Members. But the Chancellor 
of the Duchy was himself an Ulster Pro- 
testant ; therefore his noisy and blustering 
speech was only what, according to him- 
self, was to be expected from an Ulster 
Protestant. But, leaving the right hon. 
Gentleman and coming to the Amend- 
ment, it was proposed that the following 
change should be made—namely, that 
the words “on behalf of Her Majesty ” 
should be left out, and the words “ with 
the approval of Her Majesty signified 
by a Secretary of State” should be 
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substituted. Now the clause at present 
read thus— 

“The Executive power in Ireland shall con- 

tinue vested in Her Majesty the Queen, and the 
Lord Lieutenant, on behalf of Her Maiesty, 
shall exercise the prerogative or any Executive 
power of the Queen the exercise of which may 
be be delegated to him by the Queen.” 
Now it proposed to say in the clause 
that the power to be exercised on behalf 
of the Queen should be exercised “with 
the approval of Her Majesty signified by 
a Secretary of State.” If the Govern- 
ment intended that the power should 
be exercised on behalf of the 
Queen whether she approved or 
not, then the clause might stand as it was ; 
but surely the contention was not 
that the power should be exercised in 
her name with or without her approval. 
If Her Majesty was to be the mere 
machine to confirm Acts done in her 
name of which she did not approve, if 
that was the view of the Government, 
then it should be known; but, if not, 
surely it was not any harm to say that 
the power to be exercised was to be so 
exercised, not merely in her name, but 
with her approval. Again, if that ap- 
proval was to be obtained, surely it must 
be signified in some way, and in what 
way could it be signified except through 
a Secretary of State? The Amendment 
was intended to elicit an expression of 
opinion from the Government, and to 
have it known what part the Queen was 
to play in this clause. The Opposition, 
thinking that the Bill could not be 
amended, did not care whether this par- 
ticular Amendment was accepted or not ; 
but they did care to have the real state 
of the case known, for, in view of that 
appeal to the country which must be made 
before any such Bill became law, it was 
important that the British public should 
know the powers and position of the 
British Queen. This was the ground on 
which he supported the Amendment. 


Mr. Parker Situ, Mr. Sexton, 
and Mr. Reip put questions with regard 
to the effect the ruling of the Chairman 
just delivered would have upon subse- 
quent Amendments. 


Mr. A. Jd. BALFOUR said, the 
Amendment was a very far-reaching one, 
and covered every Act done by the 
Executive. It might be objected that it 
went too far; but surely it would not be 
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possible, if it were negatived, to rule out 
of Order another Amendment which 
covered a smaller part of the field, and 
which might commend itself to the Com- 
mittee. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that no 
Amendment involving the principle of 
this Amendment would be in Order if 
moved lower down the clause. With 
regard to apy other Amendment, he 
should prefer to reserve his judgment 
until he saw it. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH said, as he 
understood the view of the Government, 
it was that in all ordinary Executive 
affairs the Lord Lieutenant should act on 
the advice of his Irish Cabinet; but 
sometimes he would have to go against 
it. If he was of opinion that his Irish 
Cabinet were urging him to some act 
that was ultra vires, it would be his duty 
to decline to act in accordance with their 
advice. When he did that, on whose 
advice was he to act? Was he to have 
some kind of responsibility to Parlia- 
ment, where the Irish Members would be 
able to call him to account ? Or was the 
whole responsibility to rest on the 
shoulders of the Lord Lieutenant as 
practically a Constitutional Monarch, 
without a seat in this House, and 
accidentally with a seat in the other 
House ? Would the Lord Lieutenant be 
sure that the Government would be pre- 
pared to defend him, unless there was 
someone whose duty it was to give him 
advice and whose advice it was his duty 
to follow? What form would the 
instructions to the Lord Lieutenant take ? 
Was there to be a Minister definitely 
responsible whenever divergencies of 
opinion arose between the Irish Govern- 
ment and the Imperial Government and 
whenever the Lord Lieutenant had to act 
against the advice of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, or was there to be merely the 
general responsibility of the Govern- 
ment ? There was the greatest difference 
between the two kinds of responsibility ; 
and the question was one that concerned 
Irish Members. What remedy would 
they have if there were no particular 
Minister responsible for the actions 
of the Lord Lieutenant ? Would their 
only remedy be to take action against the 
Imperial Government ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (Leeds, 
Central) said, they had had an interesting 
speech on this subject from the Chan- 
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cellor of the Duchy (Mr. Bryce). The 
right hon. Gentleman informed the Com- 
mittee that in his view there were only 
three possible systems open for adoption— 
the system of the United States, the sys- 
tem that now existed in Germany, and 
the system of the English Cabinet. The 
first two the right hon. Gentleman re- 
garded as inapplicable to the case of 
Ireland ; and he assured them that the 
only workable system, the only scheme 
on which the Irish Parliament could be 
worked, was that of an Executive in Ire- 
land, responsible only to the Irish Parlia- 
ment and not to the Imperial Parliament. 
Now, for his part, he should be perfectly 
content to accept the view the Chancellor 
of the Duchy expressed on the system in 
the United States and the German sys- 
tem; but when the right hon. Gentleman 
spoke of the English Cabinet system as 
the only workable system he had gone 
far to show that Home Rule itself was 
wholly unworkable. They were, 
compared with the Chancellor of the 
Duchy, somewhat at a disadvantage. 
The right hon. Gentleman had told them 
he had lights which were not vouchsafed 
to them. If he was not mistaken, the 
lights—the superior lights—which the 
hov. Gentleman enjoyed had shone right 
upon him in comparatively late years. He 
did not know whether it was a light from 
heaven or elsewhere ; but in any case the 
conversion was rapid enough to justify 
the supposition that it must have 
been caused by a miracle of some kind 


as 


or other. 

Mr. BRYCE: I began in 1882. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said, the 
right hon. Gentleman began in 1882 and 
took the longest step very suddenly in 
1886, 

Mr. BRYCE: No; very gradually. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said, that 
though he did not possess the advantage 
the right hon. Gentleman imagined he 
possessed, he was prepared te take him 
upon his own ground and argue this 
question. If the only system was that 
of the English Cabinet system, then he 
thought that Home Rule was unworkable 
altogether. ‘There were many disadvan- 
tages to a Parliamentary Executive. 
Such a system tended, as they knew by 
their own experience, to convert the Par- 
liament into a somewhat unwieldy 
Executive Body ; it had also the effect of 
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consider, not so much the merits of the 
measures it proposed to Parliament, as 
their probable effect on its own Parlia- 
mentary position. The system had these 
and other disadvantages, but in this 
country they were content to accept all 
these drawbacks for the sake of one 
enormous advantage in this Cabinet sys- 
tem, the effect of maintaining harmony 
between the Legislative and Executive 
organs of Government. If at any 
moment the Cabinet found itself out of 
harmony with the Legislature it must 
resign or lose credit. He asked them to 
apply that to the case of Ireland. In 
this country they were content to accept 
all the disadvantages to secure the pros- 
pect of harmony. In the case of Ireland 
he submitted there was no such prospect 
of harmony. No doubt if they were 
prepared to concede to Ireland a real 
independence, if they were prepared to 
give Ireland not merely the name of 
a nation which English Members opposite 
were prepared to concede to Ire- 
land, but also the attributes of a nation, 
then this system might work as well in 
the case of Ireland as in the case of 
England. But they did not do that; 
they dared not do that for the good 
reason that it would be impossible ; that 
the constituencies would not allow it for 
amoment ; and that fact—which had been 
adopted by what they had placed in 
Clause 3 and Clause 4 of the Bill—was 
sufficient to sweep away all these analo- 
gies of the English and Colonial systems. 
He would call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to this—that the system worked 
smoothly for all cases in this country, and 
they could have no better illustration 
than under it the veto of the Crown had 
practically become inoperative through 
disuse. Was the veto to be inoperative 
in Ireland; was the power which this Par- 
liament was to have of overriding by its 
legislation the Legislature of Ireland; 
was that also to be inoperative; was 
there any English Member opposite who 
would get up and say that the veto and the 
supremacy of this Parliament was to be 
inoperative ? If not, what became of the 
harmony between the Executive in Ire- 
land and the Irish Legislature ? Why, 
if the Lord Lieutenant found it necessary, 
upon the advice of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, to veto any measure which came 
up to him from the Irish Legislature, the 
Executive was no longer the Lord Lieu- 
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tenant acting upon the advice of his Irish 
Cabinet—the Irish Executive was then 
the Lord Lieutenant alone, or acting only 
on the advice of the British Executive. 
In that case the harmony between the 
Executive and the Legislature was abso- 
lutely atan end. If the object of the 
Government, in recommending — this 
English Cabinet system, was to maintain 
the relations of harmony between the 
Irish Executive and the Irish Legisla- 
ture, all he could say was that it would 
be purchased at the expense of dividing 
the Irish Executive against itself every 
time the Lord Lieutenant found it neces- 
sary to exercise his powers on the advice 
of the Imperial Executive or of the Im- 
perial Parliament. He must say he 
thought the position of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant would be a very unhappy one. 
The situation of an ass between two 
bundles of hay would not be more 
wretched. Let him ask the Committee 
to consider for a moment what was likely 
to happen if the Lord Lieutenant vetoed 
a Bill that was sent upto him. The Irish 
Cabinet would thereupon resign. Nothing 
would be more natural; it was exactly 
what they would expect them to do; but 
when the Lord Lieutenant endeavoured 
to form another Cabinet to take its place 
he would be unable to do so, and what 
was to happen in such acase? It was 
all very well for the Chancellor of the 
Duchy (Mr. Bryce) to point out the diffi- 
culties that might arise from friction be- 
tween the Executive and the Irish Par- 
liament. He quite agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman those difficulties would 
arise, that friction was certain to take 
place; but those were comparatively 
small difficulties as compared with the 
difficulties that would arise if the Lord 
Lieutenant found himself unable to form 
a Cabinet at all from the Irish Parlia- 
ment. That would be the result if the 
Lord Lieutenant was, on instructions 
from this country, to veto a_ Bill 
passed by a large majority in the 
Irish Parliament, and which was 
popular in Ireland. ‘They did not pro- 
fess that any system would work smoothly, 
and, for his part, he was not prepared to 
say that any system would work at all; 
but he firmly believed that a system 
under which the Irish Executive was not 
responsible to the Irish Parliament 
would have the advantage of not being 
at work long before circumstances would 
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arise that would sweep away the whole 
of this insane structure. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.) said, that if he correctly understood 
the ruling of the Chairman, he should 
not be in Order in moving the Proviso 
standing in his name; therefore, perhaps 
it would be desirable for him to say 

ComMAaNDER BETHELL ( York, E.R., 
Holderness), on a point of Order, asked 
the Chairman to tell them the ruling he 
gave on this subject. One hon. Member 
had been discussing the Executive Com- 
mittee; another hon. Member, who had 
down a later Amendment, was proposing 
to discuss that ; and as he (Commander 
Bethell) could not understand the position 
at present, he should be glad if the 
Chairman would be good enough to 
explain, 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I hardly know 
what the hon. Member wants. What I 
said before was that an Amendment in- 
volving the principle of this Amendment 
would not be in Order even lower down 
in the clause. With regard to other 
Amendments I will rule when the time 
comes. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER beiieved 
that that part of the prerogative concerned 
with the prerogative of mercy, if exercised 
under the conditions suggested, would 
result in a serious injury both to England 
and Ireland. It had been very logically 
said that a great many of those matters 
were such as concerned Ireland and 
Ireland alone; but the exercise of the 
prerogative to which he referred was one 
that very vitally concerned all parts of 
the United Kingdom. To this extent he 
thought it stood on a different footing 
from other portions of the prerogative. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min): I rise to Order. It is really in- 
convenient that a discussion should arise 
on this general question. My hon. 
Friend behind me has an Amendment 
concerning the prerogative of mercy, and 
I imagine that would be still open for 
discussion after this question under con- 
sideration is disposed of. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Certainly; but I 
did not understand he proposed to discuss 
it now. ’ 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity): I do not know whether the 
Government will be angry with me, or 
consider me guilty of obstruction, if I 
endeavour for a short time to ask the 
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Committee to consider the principle of 
this Amendment and of this clause, 
because it certainly does seem to me it is 
worthy of the careful consideration and 
of the careful discussion of the Committee, 
inasmuch as the Executive Government 
it is proposed to establish in Ireland is 
certainly a most unique kind of Govern- 
ment ; it is like nothing that has hitherto 
existed in the world; therefore it is even 
worth the while of hon. Members from Ire- 
land to consider the proposition made by 
the Government. I quite agree with 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
easter (Mr. Bryce) that neither America 
nor Germany affords us any light 
upon the subject. I have no object in 
prolonging the discussion; therefore I 
do not discuss the American or the 
German examples; but the right hon. 
Gentleman offered us another example 
which I think throws great light on 
this problem, and that is the example 
of our self-governing Colonies. In the 
case of our self-governing Colonies, it 
is undoubted that the Governors of those 
Colonies act exactly upon the principle 
which my hon. Friend the Member for 
Preston (Mr. Hanbury) desires to in- 
corporate into the clause by his Amend- 
ment. I understand this Amendment 
to be that the Viceroy is to act upon the 
responsibility of the Secretary of State, 
responsible to this House, and that for 
every act of the Viceroy of Ireland we 
shall have a Minister of the Crown here 
present who is responsible to this House 
for what he has done. That is exactly 
the position of the Colonial Governors. 
The Governor in the Colony acts entirely 
upon the advice and upon the responsi- 
bility of the Secretary of State—[“ No, 
no!”] It is quite true that he is in- 
structed by the Secretary of State, in 
all matters belonging to the Colony, to 
take the advice of his Colonial Ministers ; 
but he takes that, not because of an 
Act of Parliament, but because he is 
ordered to do so by the Seeretary of 
State who is his master; and if any 
act were done by the Governor of one of 
our self-governing Colonies he could not 
shield himself under the authority of any 
Act of Parliament ; he could not escape 
responsibility by any Act of Parliament ; 
he is responsible for every act done 
by the Colonial Government, and has 
to account for it to this House. In 
this case the Irish Viceroy would be 
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in a totally different position, because 
by this clause he is instructed to act 
according to the advice of his Irish 
Executive, except in the one case of 
giving his assent to Bills; and in that 
case he is to act on the advice of the 
Irish Executive unless he has special 
and particular instructions from the 
Secretary of State; therefore you make 
the Viceroy, not a servant of the Im- 
perial Government as the Governor of 
a Colony is, but a sort of Parliamentary 
official who has to act under the autho- 
rity of an Act of Parliament, and whose 
power to act is restricted only in one 
particular, and only when he has special 
instructions from the Secretary of State. 
Then I think the Chancellor of the 
Duchy (Mr. Bryce) will admit there is a 
great difference in the position which 
this Bill is going to assign to the Viceroy 
of Ireland and the position which the 
various Colonial Acts of Parliament 
assign to the Colonial Governor. I 
admit that is a technicality, and 
I do not wish to argue this ques- 
tion on a technicality, but upon broad 
grounds. It is quite true that the 
Governor of the Colony has a certain 
dual capacity ; in some things he acts as 
a mere Executive officer of the Colonial 
Ministry responsible to the Colonial 
Parliament, and in some other respects 
he acts as an Imperial officer responsible 
to the Imperial Government, and that 
works very well in the self-governing 
Colonies. Why does it work? It 
works because the Governor, under the 
Colonial Constitutions, is never called on 
to interfere in any of the internal 
affairs of the Colony. The whole of 
the affairs of such Colonies as Victoria 
and New Zealand are managed by 
the Colonial Governments in harmony 
with the Colonial Legislature, without 
any practical interference whatever, 
either by the Colonial Governor or 
this Imperial Parliament. The matters 
in which the Colonial Governor has to 
interfere are extremely few ; they relate 
almost entirely to affairs entirely ex- 
ternal to the Colony, what are known as 
Imperial affairs, and they happen rarely, 
and do not interfere with the Colonial 
working of the interior. That is why it 
works in the Colonies. Why will not 
the same system work in Ireland ? 
If you had given Ireland a Colonial Con- 


| stitution, if you had simply removed 
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from the purview of the Irish Legisla- 
ture Imperial affairs, and left the Irish 
Legislature entirely to manage its in- 
ternal affairs exactly as the Ministry of 
the Irish Parliament pleases, I do not 
see why the Irish Executive would not 
have worked under those circumstances 
as smoothly as the Colonial Legislatures. 
But that is not the plan of this Bill. If 
the limitations of Clause 3 related to 


Imperial affairs only, Ireland might have | 


the Colonial Constitution. If anyone 
will look at Clause 3 to see what sub- 
jects are reserved from the powers of the 
Trish Legislature, they will see that not 
only are there Imperial affairs, but a 
great number of purely local matters, 
which in the Colonies are managed by 
the Colonial Government, and, in Ireland, 
are not to be because England and 
Ireland are so intimately joined together. 


Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Where | 


is that to be found ? 
Sir J. GORST : I did not know that 


that proposition was disputed, or I would 
have been prepared with the answer. 
This is the answer—* Trade with any 
place out of Ireland, or quarantine, or 
navigation.” ‘ Beacons, lighthouses, or 
sea marks,” all within the purview of the 
Colonial Legislature. ‘ Coinage, legal 
tender, or the standard of weights and 
measures ”; “ Trade marks, merchandise 
marks, copyright, or patent rights.” 
Even the hon. Member for Kerry (Mr. 
Sexton) must admit these are things that 
the Irish Legislature cannot touch, and 
which are in the purview of the Colonial 
Legislature. 


Mr. SEXTON: They are all of an 
Imperial character. 


Sir J. GORST: An Imperial charac- 
ter that the Colonial Legislatures are 
constantly dealing with ? What do you 
say to Section 4? Section 4 places on 
the Irish Legislature restrictions upon 
the questions which otherwise would 
be entirely within its powers, and restric- 
tions which, I venture to say, no self- 
governing Colony would submit to for a 
single month. I must not now discuss 
Section 3 or Section 4; but I say the 
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| the Colonies. I noticed that at an earlier 
stage the Prime Minister referred to one 
Colonial Governor who was much more 
in the position of the Viceroy of Ireland 
than any other that had been referred to, 
and that was the High Commissioner of 
the Cape. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: No; I 


| did not. 


| 
Sir J. GORST : I thought it was the 
right hon. Gentleman, but, at all events, 
it was one of his Colleagues. The High 
_Commissioner at the Cape does exercise 
| most important dual functions ; he is the 
Governor of Cape Colony and the Im- 
perial officer in the affairs of South 
Africa. But that is not an arrangement 
that has been found to work smoothly ; 
was worked, but with a good deal of 
| friction. But even that is not like Ire- 
land, because the High Commissioner of 
| the Cape, though he acts as an Imperial 
officer, has nothing to do with any inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of the 
Cape Colony; and, therefore, even in 
| that case, which is the strongest, but which 
| does not work well, there is nothing like 
| the same position as the Viceroy of Ire- 
‘land. The Viceroy of Ireland will have 
| to act ina dual capacity, one day acting 
/according to the advice of his Irish 
| Ministers and the same day, or the next, 
_having to take an independent line of 
| his own as an Imperial officer, and would 
/have to say tothe Irish Government— 
“That is beyond your powers under 
| Section 3 or Section 4, and I shall exer- 
| cise the veto.” I venture to say that 
any system of that kind ought to be very 
carefully considered by this House before 
it is adopted. If one might prophecy, 
as the Chancellor of the Duehy (Mr. 
Bryce) does about the future of these 
} measures, I should be inclined to think 
| they would not work. You once tried an 
experiment of this kind. The right hon. 
Gentleman likes the teaching of history, 
/and contemporary history does not give 
an example. When the Government of 
New Zealand was first established the 
native affairs of New Zealand were 
taken out of the power of the Colonial 
Legislature and vested in the Governer 








entirely removes the Executive of Ire- | of New Zealand as an Imperial officer. 
land from the parallel of the Executivesof | There was for some time in New 
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Zealand the same kind of internal govern- 


Government of 


ment you are going to establish in Ire- | 


land. What was the result? This 
policy was enforced for three or four 
years. 
land, and connected with the Govern- 
ment of New Zealand at the time, and I 
remember well that the time of the 
Governor and of the Colonial Ministers 
was occupied almost entirely with dis- 
cussions about what was and what was 
not within the seope of the powers of 
the Ministry and of the Governor 
respectively. The Governor, as repre- 
senting the Imperial authority, and the 
Colonial Ministers as representing the 
will of the colonists, were in a state of 
perpetual contention. In fact, the dis- 
sension went so far that it was the cause 
of a bloody war in New Zealand 30 years 
ago, which cost us thousands of lives 
and millions of money. The Governor 
and the Colonial Ministers agreed that a 
certain thing should be done, but were 
unable to agree upon the question whe- 
ther it was to be done by the Governor 
as an Imperial officer or by the Governor 
acting on the advice of his Colonial 
Ministers ; and whilst the dispute was 
going on the war broke out, with the 
result that thousands of lives were 
sacrificed and millions of money spent. 
This chapter from the history of New 
Zealand supplies eu object-lesson which 
we would do well to ponder over. It 
teaches us the necessity of careful dis- 
cussion and very anxious consideration, 
before we set up a double Government in 
Treland which must, undoubtedly, re- 
sult in the confusion of the people 


of Ireland aud the people of Great 
Britain, 
Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 5.) 


said, he wished to point out that ina 


colony every subject was protected 


against injustice and oppression by the 


fact that an action would lie against the | 


Governor. In Ireland the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, as representing the Crown, would 
be irresponsible, and it would not be 
possible to take legal proceedings against 
him for oppressive or unjust Executive 
action. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: No, no! 


Mr. MACARTNEY said, he 
challenged the right hon. Gentleman to 
Sir J. Gorst 
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| point out any clause in the Bill by which 
an opportunity would be afforded of 
| attacking any Executive act of the Lord 
Lieutenant done under the powers 
inherent in the office, and not on the in- 
structions of the Secretary of State, 
There were occasions when the Lord 
Lieutenant would act “on the advice of 
Her Majesty,” when legal redress might 
be open to injured individuals ; but he 
was taking a case where the Lord Lieu- 
tenant did something which he was not 
obliged to do under the advice of a 
British Minister. What remedy would 
any person have in that case against an 
act of oppression and injustice ? The 
Lord Lieutenant could not be made re- 
sponsible for his action. There would be 
no Minister in that House responsible for 
the exercise of the Executive power in 
Ireland, and consequently that House 
would be unable to control the Viceroy, 
The result would be that a subject 
injured by the action of the Irish Exécu- 
tive would not have the same remedy and 
redress as a subject injured by the action 
of a Governor of a Colony. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: There is 
no act done within the whole range of 
the Empire with respect to which this 
House has not ample power of interfer- 
ence if it thinks fit to exercise it. The 
House under this Bill, or any measure 
for Home Rule in Ireland, will have a 
legitimate power of interference, and 
even an illegitimate power of interference. 
It can interfere in cases where it ought 
to do so, and it can alse interfere when 
properly it ought not to do so. The 
House will only be restrained from in- 
terfering in any transaction whatever by 
considerations of prudence and propriety. 
| But I did not rise for the purpose of re- 
plying to the hon. Member. I rose to 
, notice the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Cambridge Uni- 
versity, against whom no charge of 
obstruction during these Debates can be 
brought, and so long as he argues in the 
judicious and relevant manner in which 
he argued to-day I think there is no 
danger whatever of laying himself open 
| to such a charge. The right hon. Gen- 
'tleman made a most valuable admission. 
He said that if we could show that in 
regard to the business of legislation the 
| position of the Viceroy under this Bill 
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of a Colonial Governor 
essentially similar there was no reason 


and were 
why our plan should net succeed as well 
as the system established in the Colonies. 
The right hon. 


Gentleman, however, 
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public ear. To set limitations on the 
power of the Irish Executive and Legis- 
lature, which must lead to constantly re- 
curring difficulties, would be a grave 
mistake. There are subjects strictly 
Imperial which it is our absolute duty to 
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said that the position of the Viceroy reserve, and the reservation of some sub- 
; would be totally different from that of a jects not strictly Imperial is recommended 
; Colonial Governor, No doubt Clause 3 by considerations of policy. Such sub- 
reserves for the Imperial Parliament some jects are trade legislation and the ques- 
. subjects which the geographical position tion of the establishment of religion, 
of Ireland and our social and economical which would never have been introduced 
, interests make it necessary to reserve; into the Bill if we had not had the free 
but I maintain that the essential business consent of the Irish Representatives to 
: of the Viceroy, notwithstanding these that course. But my contention is that 
} reservations and exceptions, will, with the position of the Viceroy with regard 
. respect to legislation, be the very same to Irish affairs will be the same substan- 
: as that of a Colonial Governor. The tially as that of a Colonial Governor. 
1 right hon, Gentleman said that a Colonial | The object of the Bil is not to limit but to 
d Governor hardly ever interfered with local advance Irish liberty, and we, therefore, 
> legislation. I hope that the same rule | cannot accept the Amendment. 
, will prevail in the case of Ireland; and Se Os A 
t the ict that it will and ought to pre- Mr. GOSC HEN (St. George s, Han- 
vail, and that the prudence of the Irish over Square): The Prime Minister, 
Legislature will enable Viceroys to act arguing in reference to colonial analogies, 
i upon that rule as largely as it is acted) stated that it was very natural that frie- 
upon inthe Colonies, is a chief part of the tion should arise when native affuirs 
basis of the Bill. I will test the argu- | were withdrawn from the Colonial Par- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman by the liaments, because native affairs consti- 
f instance which he gave. Take the tuted 19-20ths of the affairs of the 
; example of New Zealand. Whilst es- | Colonies. 
- tablishing an autonomous Government in 
> New Zealand, to reserve in the hands of Mr. W. E. GLADSTON E: Not in 
2 the Imperial Government the native | bulk, but in difficulty. 
L affairs of the country was to reserve Mr. GOSCHEN : Not in bulk, but in 
l 19-20ths at least of the whole govern-| ,... : . 
ment of the Colony. There was no diffi- difficulty. _T accept the correction. But 
t culty in New Zealand except the regula- let us test it in regard to Ireland. What 
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tion of netive affairs, and that difficulty 
was an incessantly recurring difficulty 
which, as the right hon. Gentleman said, 
caused costly wars, involving the sacri- 
fice of many lives. But sinee the estab- 
lishment of free self-government in New 
Zealand, since the time when the manage- 
ment of the native affairs was surrendered 
entirely to the Colony by a Government 


in which Lord Granville was Colonial | 


and of which I had _ the 
be the head, there have been 


Secretary 
honour to 
no wars. 


in point of difficulty native affairs are in 
the Colonies the Land Question, the 
Edueation Question, and the Religious 
Question are in Ireland. These are the 
questions which we contend will cause 
that very friction between the Lord 
Lieutenant and the Irish Government 
which has been caused in the Colonies. 
The Lord Lieutenant must be the organ 
for enforcing the safeguards in the Bill, 
and we can only judge the importance of 
the safeguards by the power possessed 
by the Lord Lieutenant. Under the Biil 


Oo . a ithe Lord Lieutenant will be in this 

Sir J. GORST: There have been position—thet one day, as regards the 
- are | Land Question or education, he will 
le Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: At any | represent the Imperial Parliament, and 
n rate, if there have been wars since then | next day he will be the servant of the 
e they have been wars the echo of which | Irish Executive. Is it not patent that in 


There 


ll has not been loud enough to reach the | that case friction is inevitable ? 
| 
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is no escape from the dilemma. Either | the present moment. If the intention of 
the safeguards are illusory or they must | the Chancellor of the Duchy were to be 
be carried out with the goodwill of the | carried into effect it would be necessary 
Lord Lieutenant, and then friction is | to have some Amendment to deal not 
certain. In the latter event what will | only with the Army and Navy, but with 
be the position of the Lord Lieutenant ? | the whole of the subjects excluded from 
What pressure will be put upon him by | the Irish Legislature. But they had also 
the Irish Executive? There may be a had another statement made especially 
kind of boycotting in order to secure his | with regard to the Army by the Seere- 
adhesion ? It stands to reason that with | tary of State for War himself. The 
all the reservations that have been | right hon. Gentleman was questioned at 
created the position of the Lord | the beginning of the Session as to what 
Lieutenant would be intolerable in| would be the exact position of the Army 
Ireland. | in the future, and he, at any rate, had 
Sm G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- | — clearly and distinctly. He had 
pool, Kirkdale) said, the Prime Minister, “Was it ever expected that that position 
in asserting that the position of the | would be altered—the position they now stand 


Viceroy in respect of legislation would in? The position of the troops and militia will 
od remain just as at present. They will remain 


be exactly the same as that of a Colonial | under the supreme control of the Commander- 
Governor, forgot,two fundamental facts | in-Chief under the Queen.” 

in colonial rong? 1 : he pct = | Looked at from the point of view of the 
wherever there had been duality in the military Government he did not know 


wer of the Governor, the system had : : 
= ‘ . | that Her Majesty’s Government could go 


signally failed. In the next place, the 
colonial system was a compromise, based much further than that declaration. But 


on the fact that the Colonies could not | when the Secretary of State talked of 
be represented in the Imperial Parliament, | the position of the Army being the same 
and, therefore, until the right hon. Gen- | in the future as it had been in the past 
tleman told the Committee that Ireland | they had to look at the question from 
was not to be represented at Westminster, | another side, and they had to 
he could not logically argue that the | recollect that up to the present 
Viceroy would be in the same position as_ momerat the Government of Ireland 
the Colonial Governor. jand the Imperial Government had 
| been the same Body. But in the 
| future that condition of things would be 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 260 ; | entirely altered. The Civil Government 
Noes 231.—(Division List, No. 172.) | of Ireland would be an entirely different 
Mr. HANBURY said, he wished to | Body from the Imperial Government, and 
to insert, in line 8, after “ Queen,” it would exercise the power now exer- 

= ghd ea : ’ | cised by the Civil Authorities represent- 
the words “ other ion the control of the | ing that Imperial Government. Well, in 
land and sea forces. He had put the in some very important respects this 
Amendment on the Paper with the! would give the minor and subordinate 
object of eliciting from Her Majesty's | officers of the Executive Government a 
Government a clear declaration as to | large control over Her Majesty’s troops. 
what would be the precise position of It was no use saying that the Com- 
Her Majesty’s land and sea forces, sup- mander-in-Chief would have control over 
sing this Bill came into foree. They | Her Majesty’s troops in Ireland if he 
had had two declarations on the wiht was to be leanne. at every step by 
One was made to-day by the right hon. | subordinate officials of the Executive 
Gentleman the Chanceilor of the Duchy Government. In regard to billeting, for 
of Lancaster (Mr. Bryce) when he said | instance. Supposing the troops were 


Question put. 





distinctly that the subjects excepted from | ordered from the South to the North of 

the purview of the Irish Legislature | Ireland, the billeting of troops was a 

would also be excepted from the action | matter which would be arranged entirely 

of the Irish Executive. That exception | by the Civil Authority—by the Con- 

was not to be clearly read in the Bill at | stabulary under the control of the 
Mr. Goschen 
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Irish Executive. Take the question 
of the punishment of innkeepers 


who might refuse to billet the troops on 
the line of march. The punishment of 
those men would naturally rest with the 


Magistrates appointed by the Irish 
Executive. And supposing the inn- 
keepers throughout Ireland were to 


refuse to billet troops, what remedy would 
the Imperial Government have ? Abso- 
lately none. Who could they get to 
convict or punish for the offence ? And 
supposing, as always was the case, car- 
riages and other means of transport had 
to be requisitioned ; they would have 
to be requisitioned by the Magistrates. 
But supposing the Magistrates who, 
again, would be appointed by the Irish 
Executive, were to refuse to requisition 
these means of transport, how would 
Her Majesty’s Army be able to move 
from one portion of Ireland to another ? 
There would be no means. It was all 
very well to say that the control of the 
Army was in the Imperial Government, 
but all the necessary means of moving it 
would lie with the subordinate officials 
of the Executive in Ireland. Then the 
eivil power would have almost unlimited 
control in calling out the Army when- 
ever it wanted to suppress what it might 
choose to call a riot. In England riots 
did not arise out of mere political con- 
siderations as a rule; but in Ireland, he 
ventured to say, it would be easy for the 
Executive to put down opposition on the 
part of political opponents or any 
ordinary meeting for a political object. 
It would be possible to call a meeting a 
riot and an unlawful assembly, and call 
out the troops to suppress it. That 
would be unfair to their political oppo- 
nents. They ought to have some 


guarantee that liberty of speech and 
© | 


of meeting would be enjoyed in Ireland. 
But there was no guarantee that after 


six years there would be any proper | 


police force in Ireland atall. The Royal 
Trish Constabulary and the Dublin Metro- 
politan Police would have disappeared, 
and what security had they that the 
Irish Government were not going to get 
a cheap police in Her Majesty’s Army ? 
The Irish Executive might say, “Our 
financial position is such that we have 
not the means of forming a national 


police, and what could be better and 
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| more ready to cur hand than to use Her 
_Majesty’s Army stationed in Ireland ? 
We have so much control over it that 
we have ne hesitation in saving our own 
pocket and, at the same time, manufac- 
turing a suitable police.” It was to put 
a stop to a possibility of that kind, and 
especially to get a clear and definite 
statement once for all from Her 
Majesty’s Government as to what would 
be the position of the Army in Ireland, 
that he moved the Amendment. Directly, 
no doubt, the Army would be under the 
sole control of Her Majesty’s Imperial 
Government — supposing the promise 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
was clearly expressed in the Bill, which 
it was not at present. He was not, how- 
ever, going to assume that the Govern- 
ment were not going to carry out their 
expressed intentions, or that they were 
going to leave the Bill vague on this 
point. The Government were not fond 
of being advised ; but if they would allow 
themselves to be advised on any point, it 
should be as to how far the Imperial 
Government was to have the direct con- 
trol of the Army in Ireland. None of 
the contingencies he had mentioned were 
impossible. He would go further and 
say they were probable; therefore, it was 
the bounden duty of the Government to 
recognise this probability and tell the 
, Committee exactly what they were going 
to do. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 8, after the word “ Queen,” to 
insert the words “other than the control of 
the land and sea forces." —(.Vr. Hanbury.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

GeneraL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
| mersmith) said, he had several Amend- 
"ments on the Paper, and his object in 
putting them down was to take the con- 
trol of the Navy and the Army entirely 
| away from the Irish Executive or the 

proposed Trish Legislature. In the 
| event of war it would be absolutely 


necessary that the Military Commander 
should have the sole control of the 
| Military Forces. But supposing there 
was no war, then he contended that the 
Naval and Military Forces of the Crown 
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ought not to be used in aid of the Irish 
Government. No duty was more hate- 
ful to the soldier —and he spoke with 
some knowledge on the matter—than at- 
tending evictions. He knew that the 
Solicitor General had said that when a 
thing became law it was binding on 
everyone. He agreed with that, but the 
force of the law was only according to 
the power that was behind it; and he 
maintained that, as they were practically 
separating Ireland from Great Britain, 
they should have a civil foree to carry 
on all the internal affairs of that country, 
and that there was no reason whatever 
why the Imperial Forces should be em- 
ployed there. It was said that a large 
force was kept in Ireland to overawe the 
country, but that was not the fact. 
Troops were kept in Ireland because it 
was much cheaper to keep them there 
than in England ; but whether they were 
kept there because it was cheaper or not, 
with a divided Government he main- 
tained that they had no right whatever 
to put Imperial troops under a_ local 
Executive. If there were disturbances in 
Ireland civil forces should be employed 
to put them down. No one had a right 
to enforce what was called “ the union of 
hearts” at the point of the bayonet. 
Speaking as a soldier, he trusted they 
would not put upon the loyalty of 
the Army the enforcement of the 
Home Rule Bill. He hoped the Secre- 
tary for War would consult his military 
advisers on this question, and that 
having consulted them he would consider 
what should be done in regard to the 
feelings of both officers and men. 


*Sir G. CHESNEY (Oxford) said, he 
should like to draw attention to the very 
remarkable conditions which would be set 
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up in Ireland under the Home Rule Bill | 


in regard to the relations between the 
Trish Government and the Army. They 
had had a distinct 
the Irish Government was to have no 


coucern with the administration of the | 
Army in Ireland; and, moreover, the | 


Lord Lieutenant, as head of the Execu- 
tive Government, was to have no concern 


in the Army. He wished to point out that | 


there would consequently be a state of 


things which was absolutely unlike any- | 
jand humiliating position than the Irish 


thing that was found inany other part of the 
General Goldsworthy 
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world. In every other country—in every 
Colony of England where British troops 
had been stationed—they had been at the 
complete disposal of the Executive 
Government. But as soon as we had 
given Representative Institutions to the 
Colonies, the troops had been entirely 
withdrawn, except, as in the case of the 
Cape and New Zealand, where they 
were for a time necessary to protect the 
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colonists from aboriginal tribes. In 
Canada there was a strong force of 


Militia, which was entirely at the dis- 
posal of the Canadian Government. In 
all the Australian Colonies there were 
strong forces of Volunteers, and no Im- 
| perial troops save at the Cape and at 
| Halifax, where forts had to be garrisoned. 
| In Ireland it was proposed, as the Bill 
stood, to maintain a garrison of British 
troops over which the Irish Government 
was to have no authority, and he main- 
tained that there was nothing like that 
in any part of the world. Something 
had been said about the United States of 
America—that there the State Legis- 
latures had no control over the Forces of 
the Federal Government. That was 
quite true ; but hon, Members would see 





that there was no sort of analogy 
between the two cases. The whole 


Federal Army comprised only, he be- 
lieved, about 25,000 men, and they were 
for the most part distributed on the sea 
coust in fortresses, or on territory ad- 
jacent to the Indians. A great many of 
the States of America never saw a 
soldier. But, apart from the Army in 
America, they had a large and well- 
organised Militia. That Militia was 
entirely a State Force, under the orders 
of the Governors of the States, and 
quite independent of the Federal Govern- 
ment. But it was not proposed, in the 
present case, to allow any Militia, or 
even any Volunteers, to be raised by the 
Irish Government. He submitted to 
the Committee that they would by that 
means put the Irish Government into a 





most inferior and degrading position, 
and that, on the military aspect 


|of the case alone, the impossibility of 
working the Home Rule Bill on the lines 


proposed was mavrifest. He could not 
conceive any executive body being 


placed in a more painful, disagreeable, 
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Government would be placed in, when | 
they saw their country garrisoned by | 
troops over whom they had no control— | 
troops who could be increased or 
diminished, and moved about from place to | 
place, here concentrated for exercise, ne | 
withdrawn, without their being consulted. 
He submitted that if this Home Rule 
Bill were to be carried, the necessary 
couseyuence would be that the whole of 
the British garrison should be withdrawn. | 
That was the only possible way of recog- 
nizing legislative independence. The 
Home Secretary had said that the Irish 
people would have no reason to com- 
plain, because Ireland would be repre- 
sented in the Imperial Parliament. That 
might be, but the Irish Government would | 
not be so represented. And it would, as he | 
said, be necessary to withdraw the Im- 
perial troops, as had been done in the case 
of the Colonies. In that opinion he was 
fortified by the language of the Prime 
Minister, who announced to the country | 
last year that if Home Rule were granted 
the whole of the British troops, except 
those required for the purpose of recruit- 
ing, should be withdrawn from Ireland. 
The only difference between them was 
that he (Sir G. Chesney) would do it to 
avoid certain unpleasant consequences | 
that might ensue, whereas the right hon. | 
Gentleman proposed to withdraw them | 
because, as he had said, they were a | 
badge of the supremacy of England-—a | 
garrison maintained to keep down the 
Irish people. Upon that point he would 
ebserve that Ireland, when the present 
disposition of the troops was arranged, 
had less than her fair proportion of the | 
troops maintained in the United King- 
dom according to population. The right 
hon. Gentleman had further said that if | 
these troops were withdrawn from Ireland 
there would be an annual saving to the 
extent of £3,000,000 sterling, by the re- 
duction of these troops, but he denied that 
this would be the case. The troops with- 
drawn from Ireland would have to be main- 
tained elsewhere, otherwise the Army | 
would be reduced beiow the necessary 
numerical strength. Therefore, there 
would be no saving whatever. On the 
contrary, there would be a very con- 
siderable additional outlay to provide new 
barrack accommodation. 


Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE : 


I do not | 


think the hon. and gallant Member can 
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be serious in advising any Government to 
‘withdraw all troops from Ireland in 
anticipation of the passing of the Bill. 
But that has nothing to do with the pro- 
posal before us. As to the Amendment, I 


am in a difficulty that I have frequently 
ex perienced—namely, that I am unable to 
find the smallest connection between the 


Amendment proposed and the speech 
made in putting it before us. The hon, 
Member’s remarks, however, were a de- 
parture from the common case ; for whilst 
in the common case the Amendment is 
not touched by the speech, in the present 
instance the Amendment is directly in 


contrariety to the speech. The hon, 
Member mentioned some _ difficulties 
which he thought would arise, but 
which I cannot agree with him are 


‘likely to arise in regard to the billeting 
of soldiers and the punishment of those 


who refuse to billet. With regard to 
these matters the law will remain as it 
The hon. Member says it will not 
universal view taken 
by Unionists in regard to all laws for 
Imperial purposes in Ireland. We think 
that the provisions of the Bill bearing 
upon those laws will be effective—they 
think they will be ineffective. There is 
no more reason to think they will be 
ineffective in this case than in other 
cases. What is the Amendment ?—for, 
after all, it is on that and not on the 
speech that we are going to vote. If 


is. 
be enforced—the 


there is any force in the arguments of 
the hon. Member, I should have thought 


that the natural inference would be 
this—“ Keep your military force in Ire- 
land as much as you can out of the 
hands of the civil Government, which 
will be a National—an Irish—Govern- 
ment, and keep it as far as possible in 
the hands of the Viceroy.” Our desire 
is that the Army should to the utmost 
possible extent remain in the hands of 
the Viceroy. The Amendment is an 
Amendment that goes directly in the 
teeth of sound policy because the 
sound policy was to keep the 
Military Forees under the control of the 
Viceroy to enable him to exercise all the 
powers that the Queen delegates to him. 
The general subject may or may not 
require further debate ; -but this Amend- 
requires no more 
debate, because it goes in opposition to 
the opinion which I think must be 
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held by every gentleman in this House 
who desires the maintenance of order, who 


sees that the Military Force must | 


have some relation in extreme cases to 
the maintenance of order, and who, on 
that ground, desires to make as strong 
as possible the connection between the 


Military Force and the Viceroy, who is | 


the Representative of Her Majesty as 
regards Imperial interest. 


Lorvp G. HAMILTON (Middlesex, | 


Ealing) : The speech of the right hon. 


Gentleman very clearly shows that he has | 


not realised the very peculiar position 
which the Military Forces will oceupy 
under this clause inits present shape. The 
clause enables the Government of the 
day to transfer to the Lord Lieutenant 
the prerogative or other Executive 
power of the Queen, the exercise of 
which may be delegated to him by Her 
Majesty. Amongst other prerogatives 
are those which relate to the Army and 
Navy. It would be in the power of the 
Imperial Executive under this clause, of 
their own motion and practically without 
the House being cognisant of what takes 
place, to transfer to the Lord Lieutenant 
any prerogative which Her Majesty may 
exercise in relation to the Naval and 


Military Forces. Everybody knows that | 


the prerogatives of the Crown gradually 
become absorbed in the Executive Go- 
vernment to whom they are transferred ; 
and the inevitable result of this clause 
will, therefore, be that the Executive 
Council, of which the Lord Lieutenant is 
the head, will gradually absorb the pre- 
rogatives delegated tothem. What will 


be the position of the Army under this | 


Bill? I know the right hon. Gentleman 
thinks we spent far too long a time in 
discussing Clause 3; but I will under- 
take to say that not six Members on the 
other side of the House have the slightest 
idea what the position of the Army will 
be under that clause. It will be in a 
most peculiar position, because the Irish 
Legislature will be able to pass any Reso- 
Jution it chooses in connection with the 
Imperial Forces, and every Resolution so 
passed will have validity, although it 


may not be clothed in the full garb of | 


legality. It would be easy for the Irish 
Legislature to pass Resolutions in rela- | 
tion to the Military and Naval Forces, 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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and to require the Executive Govern- 
ment to give effect to them. If the 
Executive Government decline to do so 
| the Legislature might decline to support 
it. Under these circumstances, the Lord 
| Lieutenant would find himself unable to 
form a Government. Will the great 
Party opposite, who have given many 
years to the elaboration of this scheme, 
like to be made ridiculous in the face of 
the civilised world because the Irish 
Legislature makes a legitimate use of 
the power which has been piaced in their 
hands? In all probability the Lord 
| Lieutenant will accede to the request of 
the Trish Legislature rather than make 
the Imperial Government lock ridiculous, 
and it would therefore be possible for that 
Legislature to give effect to almost every 
one of the propositions which my hon. 
Friend has laid down in reference to the 
use of troops in times of riot or other 
'matters. It will be possible for the Irish 
Parliament to deal with questions re- 
lating to desertion and recruiting by Re- 
solutions which will, for all practical 
purposes, be binding from one end of 
Ireland to another. That being so, I 
think my hon. Friend is perfectly right 
in pressing the Government to define 
more clearly the position the Army will 
occupy. If they accept this Amendment 
no prerogative in connection with the 
'Army and Navy could be transferred to 
‘the Lord Lieutenant. Is that an un- 
reasonable proposition ? We were dis- 
tinctly told some time ago that the Army 
‘would be solely under the authority of 
the Commander-in-Chief in Ireland— 
that is to say, that it would remain as it 
‘is. But under this clause it will not 
remain as it is, because the Lord 
Lieutenant will be the head of 
an Executive which will be more or less 
| under the control of the Irish Legislature, 
and therefore if you transfer these powers 
he will be bound to exercise them at the 
| will of the Irish Legislature. The right 
| hon, Gentleman expressed a hope that in 
time it might be possible largely to 
reduce the Army in Ireland. I suppose 
the right hon. Gentleman knows that we 
could when the late Government was in 
power have largely reduced the Army in 
Treland but for the fact that there was 
not sufficient barrack accommodation in 
England. I wil! only say that if the 
Government want to make themselves 
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unpopular in Ireland all they have to do 
is to try and reduce the number of troops 
which are kept there. I think my hon. 
Friend has made out a good case for his 
Amendment. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBett-BaNNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.) : As the noble Lord and 
others have referred to certain answers I 
gave to a question that was addressed to 
me on this subject, I wish to say a few 
words. In the first place, the general 
control of the Military Forces in Ireland 
will remain exactly as it is. The Lord | 
Lieutenant will be the representative in | 
Treland of the Imperial Authority, and it 
is under that authority that the troops in | 
Ireland will remain. No other authority | 
will be able to remove troops from one | 
district to another, or to take any other | 
administrative step with regard to the | 
troops serving in Ireland. As to the | 
power of the Irish Executive to call on | 
the troops to assist the civil power in | 
preserving the peace, that is the ordinary 
duty of the civil power, and it will con- 
tinue in Ireland on the same footing as 
in this country. When a riot or any 
disorder occurs in this country the 
Magistrate representing the civil power | 
is entitled to call for the assistance of 
any troops that happen to be present. | 
He calls upon them, not in a military 
sapacity, but in their capacity as citizens, 
who, being armed, are better equipped | 
than other citizens to aid in preserving 
the peace. It is the duty of every citizen 
to aid the civil power to preserve the 
peace or to put down riot, tumult, or dis- 
order. I believe it has been laid down 
again and again in the text-books and 
decisions that this is the case. There 
will be absolutely no difference in this 
respect in Ireland under this Bill. If, 
however, the Executive Government in 
Ireland were to call for the removal of 
a portion of the troops from one place to 
another for a larger purpose than that of 
putting down a riot, sucha demand could 
not be complied with without the orders 
of the Lord Lieutenant and the General 
Officer commanding the troops, and the 
latter would be entitled, if they thought | 
it necessary, to ask for instructions from 
the Imperial Government. 

Mr. PLUNKET (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, the explanation given by | 
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the Prime Minister, followed by that 
given by the Secretary for War, instead 
of clearing up the matter, confused it still 
more. Lord Spencer, speaking in another 
place, had stated what were the powers 
conferred upon him when he was ap- 
pointed Lord Lieutenant. Lord Spencer 
read the Royal Warrant of appointment, 
from which it appeared that he re- 
ceived 

“power and authority to give such orders 
and directions to the Commander-in-Chief of 
our Forces for the time being in that part of 
the said United Kingdom called Ireland as we 
by our Lord Lieutenant and Governors General 
may think necessary for the support of our 
civil authority the collection of our Revenue, 
the protection of our loving subjects, and the 
defence and security of that part of our United 
Kingdom.” 

He (Mr. Plunket) wished to know whe- 
ther, if the Civil Authority failed to give 
the Imperial Authority the necessary 
assistance in collecting taxes under that 
Bill, the Lord Lieutenant was to be 


placed in the ridiculous position of 
getting two separate authorities or 


warrants—one telling him what he was to 
do in his capacity as servant of the Irish 
Legislature, and the other what he was 
to do in his capacity as the Representa- 
tive of Her Majesty. What authority 
was the Lord Lieutenant to have to give 


orders to the Commander-in-Chief ? 


That, of course, was where the difficulty 


arose. The Secretary for War said the 
troops would remain under the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, as at present; but a 
collision might arise between the two 
powers in reference to the collection of 
In such a case in what capacity 
was the Lord Lieutenant to use his au- 
thority ? Was he to give his orders to 
the Commander-in-Chief in obedience to 
the behest of the Irish Legislature, or in 
obedience to the instructions he received 
from London ? 

CotonEL KENYON-SLANEY 
(Shropshire, Newport) said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister had 
now announced for the first time that if 
the Home Rule Bill passed it was to be 
followed by a large and rapid reduction 
of the Army now quartered in Ireland. 
This had certainly not been understood 
either in England or Ireland. Were the 
Committee to take it for granted that 
such a reduction was to take place after 
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the establishment of the Irish Legisla- 
ture ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am of 
that opinion. It is only a matter of 
opinion, however, and I do not find that 
my opinions on Irish matters are usually 
taken for granted. 


CoLtoneEL KENYON-SLANEY said, 
the right hon. Gentleman’s opinion 
would go far to carry a measure of that 
sort. He would point out that if such a 
reduction of the Army in Ireland took 
place the result would be that the tax- 
payers of England would have to provide 
the barracks that would be needed to 
quarter the 30,000 men now in Ireland, 
That might not be a very important 
point in the opinion of the right hon. 
Gentleman, but in the opinion of the 
taxpayers it was important ; and if such 
an expenditure had to be added to the 
loss which was to fall upon Great 
Britain in consequence of the right hon, 
Gentleman’s financial proposals, there 
were certainly many critics of the right 
hon. Gentleman who would pronounce 
adversely against his policy. 


Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George's, 
Hanover Square): May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he will not 
answer the remarks of my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Plunket) with regard to the 
two Warrants to the Lord Lieutenant ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE, who was 
indistinetly heard, was understood to 
say: According to our view and in- 
tention, and according to the language 
of the Bill, there cannot be a 
question as to what will happen. 
The question would be raised in the 
Court of Exchequer, and tried by a | 
Judge there. That Judge, who is prac- 
tically an Imperial officer, will give 
judgment. Upon thatdecision the Sheriff, 
the properly-constituted authority, will 
act on that sentence of the Court of 
Exchequer according to every natural 
and rational presumption. But it is 
assumed in certain portions of the House 
that the Sheriff will always refuse to do 
what is right, and limit his activity to 
doing what is wrong. In that event the | 
Excheyuer Judge has under the Bill | 
power to appoint an officer for the pur- 
pose of levying that money in default, 


and this officer will be invested with all | 


Colonel Kenyon-Slaney 
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He is in- 
vested with every faculty that the Sheriff 
now possesses for the purpose of securing 
the execution of a Warrant. 


Mr. PLUNKET: With all due re- 
spect, I submit that that does not answer 
the question. The point is whether the 
Lord Lieutenant is to have the authority 
which was given in all previous Warrants, 
certainly in that of Lord Spencer, to call 
upon the Commander of the Forces to 
give his assistance or not as he may 
choose for the purpose of securing the 
raising of the Revenue? Is the Lord 
Lieutenant to exercise that authority as 
the servant of the Irish Legislature or as 
the servant of the Imperial Government ? 
And, if he is not to exercise that autho- 
rity as a servant of the Irish Legislature, 
what objection can there be to accepting 
the Amendment ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
Lord Lieutenant will exercise that 
authority, and I am aware of no reason 
why it should be withdrawn from him or 
limited in any way. In the collection of 
Imperial Revenue he will exercise his 
authority as the servant of the Imperial 
Government. 


Mr. AMBROSE (Middlesex, Harrow) 
said, he hoped the Committee would 
realise the importance of this Amend- 
ment. No matter what might be the 
paper provisions in the Bill, no matter 
what Government might be established 
in Ireland, under this Bill the preroga- 
tives of the Crown would pass to the 
Lord Lieutenant, and would, of course, 
become subject eventually to the control 
of the Irish Cabinet or the Executive 
Committee of the Legislative Council. 
Were the Government going to reserve 
the powers connected with the Land 
Forces or not? He would assume that 
that was their intention, and in that case 
he thought the Government ought to 
accept the Amendment he had down on 
the Paper providing for someone being 
in the Irish Government who should be 
able to put a check on the powers of the 
Irish Executive, so as to maintain the 
authority of the Imperial Parliament. 
The land forces in such a case would 
only be employed with the consent of 
the Representative of the Imperial 
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Parliament. 
such control as that, in what way, he 
asked, could they maintain the autho- 
rity of the Imperial Parliament ? 
There were, no doubt, the decisions of the 
Court of Exchequer to which the Prime 
Minister had referred. But somebody 
would have to carry into effect those de- 
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cisions, and how could a Sheriff hope to 
enforce them unless he had at his vack 
the power of the police andof the Army ? 
What would be his position if the Irish 
Executive refused to give him the as- 
sistance of those Forees ? The Govern- 
ment themselves had not realised the 
importance of this point. Supposing it 
was attempted by hon, Members below 
the Gangway to carry out the policy of 
restoring the evicted tenants to their 
holdings, and, in pursuit of that, possession 
was taken of the farms. How 


order to be maintained, and how were 


the rights of the owners to be protected | 


against an insurrectionary body if the 
Irish Cabinet refused to lend the Forces 
of the Crown for the purpose? It 
would require but little of the skill dis- 
played in organising the Plan of Cam- 
paign to enable the people to set the 
landlords and owners of the property at 
defiance, and to establish and maintain a 
state of tyranny, and in such a case the 


Imperial Parliament would be absolutely — 


helpless to do justice to those who were 
being wronged, if not by the connivance 
of the Irish Parliament, at any rate 
while that Legislature was looking on. 
Then, again, the use of the Forces of the 
Crown might be essential to the collec- 
tion of the taxes, and the Committee 
would, therefore, see the importance of 
maintaining the authority in these mat- 
ters of the Imperial Parliament. Had 
the Prime Minister and his Party been 
proposing absolute separation for Ireland 
he would have been the last to attempt 
to minimise the powers of the Govern- 
ment proposed ; to be set up, but, the 
scheme being what it was, he felt bound 
to de his best to see that the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament was not re- 
duced to a sham. 


Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) : 


The importance of this discussion will 


was |. 
| give orders to the troops as to the col- 
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be more marked when we come to Sub- 
section 2. I understand the Prime 
Minister to say that when orders are to 
be given in respect of the troops in con- 
nection with the collection of Imperial 
taxation the Lord Lieutenant will have 
to act by authority, or under directions 
given by someone in this country. The 
difficulty, however, is this: Although the 
Lord Lieutenant for the future is not to 
be an officer given up merely to cere- 


/monial detail, I am sure that the Com- 


mittee will not wish him to be an 
autocratic officer, but one who should act 
the advice of Constitutional Ad- 

But, as faras the Committee 
know, the Lord Lieutenant will not have 


Treland 


upon 
visers. 


any Coustitutional Advisers in 
except the Executive Committee. If, 
therefore, the Lord Lieutenant has to 
lection of Imperial taxation, who is to 
advise him? It be he would be 
on to send troops to Cork to 


may 
ealled 


,assist in collecting both Imperial and 
Irish taxes. As to the —_ Irish 
taxes, he would, of course, be ad- 


vised by the Irish Executive, while his 
advice as to the collection of Imperial 
to be derived from 


taxes would have 


Westminster. That will raise a grave 
consider 
shall be 


point, and when we come to 
Sub-section 2 I think we 
justified in urging the Government to 
define, when creating a Lord Lieutenant 
acting in two capacities, the two sets of 
that the 
may not act independently of Counstitu- 


advisers, so Lord Lieutenant 


tional advice. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 249; 
Noes 280.—( Division List, No. 173.) 


It being half an hour after Five of the 
clock, the Chairman left the Chair to 
make his report to the House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 


again To-morrow. 
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THE CLOSURE RESOLUTION. 
Mr. J. MORLEY: My right hon. 
Friend at the head of the Government 
promised at the beginning of to-day’s 
proceedings that he would announce 
before their close the words of the 
Resolution which he will move to-morrow 


{COMMONS} 


| pose to take the consideration of it to- 





at the commencement of Business. He | 
has asked me to read the words for him— 


“In Committee on the Government of Ireland | 
Bill, the proceedings, unless previously disposed | 
of, shall, at the times hereinafter mentioned, be 
brought to a conclusion in the manner herein- | 
after mentioned. The proceedings on the 
Clauses 5 to 8, both inclusive, not later than | 
10 p.m. on Thursday, July 6th ; the proceedings 
on Clauses 9 to 26, both inclusive, not later than | 
10 p.m. on Thursday, July 13; the proceedings 
on Clauses 27 to 40, both inclusive, not later 
than 10 p.m. on Thursday, July 20 ; the proceed- 
ings on postponed clauses, new clauses (being 
Government clauses), Schedules, and Preamble 
not later than 10 p.m. on Thursday, July 27; 
and, after the clauses are disposed of, the Chair- 
man shall forthwith report the Bill as amended 
to the House. Then, at the said appointed 
times, the Chairman shall put forthwith the 
Question or Questions on any Amendment or 
Motion already proposed from the Chair. He 
shall next proceed, unless and until Progress be 
moved as hereinafter provided, successively to 
put forthwith the following questions :—That 
any clause or Schedule then under considera- 
tion, and any of the said clauses or Schedules | 
not already disposed of, stand part of or be | 
added to the Bill. After the passing of this 
Order no dilatory Motion, nor Motion to post- 
pone a clause, shall be received unless moved by 
a Minister in charge of the Bill. The question 
of any such Motion shall be put forthwith. 
If Progress be reported, the Chairman shall put 
this Order in force in any subsequent Sitting of 
the Committee. The proceedings under this | 
Order shall not be interrupted under the pro- 
visions of any Standing Order relating to the 
Sittings of the House.” 


I wish to add that my right hon. Friend 
will to-morrow move that the Twelve 
o’Clock Rule be suspended for to-morrow’s 
Sitting. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: May I ask 


the right hon. Gentleman, with regard 


to the interesting Motion which he has 
just read, whether the Government pro- | 
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morrow, and whether he has in mind 
that on the occasion in 1887, upon which 
I think the Government have modelled 
their present action, both the right hon, 
Gentleman who has read out the words 
and the present Prime Minister protested 
against the very brief period of time 
allowed for putting down Amendments, 
although, as I may remind the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Motion then proposed 
for the acceptance of the House was in- 
comparably less complicated in its nature 
than that which has been read? I will 
put it in the form of a question, and ask 


‘the right hon. Gentleman whether he 


does not think that the argument which 


_ appeared to him to be sufficient at that 


time is not 
greater, cogency at the present time, and 
whether he will not give us further time 
for the consideration of this Resolution ? 


of as great, if not even 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Un- 
doubtedly it was our wish in 1887 that 
a longer time should be allowed before the 
stringent Motion was put to the House ; but 
I must point out to the right hon. Gen- 
leman these two things: In the first 
place, that the judgment of the House 
was given against us in the most decided 
manner, and it appeared thereby to be 


‘affirmed as the opinion of the House 


that a Motion of this kind ought not to 
be kept pending in the air, but ought to 
be brought to a speedy issue; and, in 
the second place, we have now reached 
a period and have gone through a mass 
of work, and have got such a mass of 
work to get through, that it has become 
a question whether this House is or is 
not to be enabled to discharge the duties 
with which it has been entrusted. There 
was, I think, no such question before us 
in 1887, and no grave or vital difficulty 


with regard to the procgfdings then as a 


whole. I fully admit the perfect pro- 
priety of the manner in which this question 
has been put, and it is with great regret 
that on grounds of public duty, to which 
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I have referred, I find myself unable to 
meet the wish of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to 
give notice that when the Resolution 
which has been read is proposed I shall 
move as an Amendment— 


«That, inasmuch as the Government of Ire- 
land Bill proposes to frame and enact a new 
Constitution for Great Britain and Ireland,under 
which the Constitutional rights of many of Her 
Majesty's subjects will be permanently and in- 
juriously affected, this House declines to sanc- 
tion a proposal which directly interferes with 
the free discussion of that measure by the Par- 
liamentary Representatives of the people.” 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 


Resolutions [27th June] reported. 


ARMY ESTIMATES, 1893-4. 


1. “That a sum, not exceeding £288,200, be 
granted to Her Majesty to defray the Charge 
for the Pay, &c., of the Medical Establishment, 
and the Cost of Medicines, &c., which will come 
in course or payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1894.” 

Resolution agreed to. 

2. “That a sum, not exceeding £1,827,409, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for the Supply and Repair of Warlike and other 
Stores, which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1894.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


3. “ That a sum, not exceeding £789,600, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for the Royal Engineer Superintending Staff, 
and Expenditure for Royal Engineer Works, 
Buildings, and Repairs, at Home and Abroad 
(including Purchases), which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1894.” 

Resolution agreed to. 

4. “ That a sum, not exceeding £1,524,200, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for 
Retired Pay, Half Pay, and other Non-Effective 
Charges for Officers and others, which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March, 1894.” 

Resolution read a second time. 


VOL. XIV. [rourtH sERrEs.] 
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Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
that this Vote, after having been discussed 
for half an hour the previous night, was 
closured. He did not think that there 
had been any intention in any part of 
the House to carry on any long Debate 
on the Vote; but it would be admitted 
in the House, and particularly it would 
be admitted in the country, that half an 
hour was a short time in which to dis- 
pose of £1,500,000, The question he was 
asking when the Debate was closured 
was 





*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Permit me to say that if there is any 
subject on which the hon. Member or 
other hon. Members desire to address the 
House, I will put off Report till Monday, 


Resolution postponed. 


Postponed Resolution to be considered 
upon Monday next. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No. 6) BILL [Lords].—(No. 392.) 


As amended, considered ; to be read 
the third time. 


GAS ORDERS CONFIRMATION (BROM- 
YARD, &c.) BILL [Lords}.—(No. 400.) 


Read a second time, and committed, 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT SOCIE- 
TIES (re-committed) BILL.—(No. 395.) 


Considered in Committee ; Committee 
report Progress ; to sit again To-morrow. 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACTS (EXTEN- 
SION TO FISHERMEN) BILL.—(No. 350.) 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 


again To-morrow. 


Q 
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INTOXICATING 
(HOURS OF SALE) BILL.—(No. 75.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 

discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


CARRIERS BILL.— (No. 22. 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


SALMON FISHERIES AND DEER 
FORESTS (SCOTLAND) BILL.—(No. 138.) 

Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


STANDING COMMITTEES (CHAIRMEN’S 
PANEL) (LAW, &c.). 


Sir H. JAMES reported from the 


Chairmen’s Panel; That they had ap- 
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GAS PROVISIONAL ORDERS BILL, 


Copy  presented,—of Memorandum 


stating the nature of the proposals con- 


| tained in the Provisional Orders included 


[ordered 8th June ; 


in the Gas Orders Confirmation (Brom- 
yard, &e.) Bill [by Command] ; to lie 


upon the Table. 


LABOUR CORRESPONDENTS OF 
BOARD OF TRADE (FEES). 


THE 


Return presented, — relative thereto 
Tolonel Howard 
Vincent] ; to lie upon the Table. 
IMPERIAL DEFENCE ACT, 1888, 
Copy presented,—of Account of all 
Moneys issued from the Consolidated 
Fund, &e., in pursuance of the Act, to 


31st March 1893 [by Act] ; to lie upon 


| the Table. 


pointed Mr. Arthur O’Connor to act as | 


Chairman of the Standing Committee for | 


the consideration of Bills relating to Law, 
and Courts of Justice, and Legal Pro- 
cedure, in the place of Sir Matthew 
White Ridley. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 


Sixteenth Report brought up, 
read ; to lie upon the Table, and to be 


printed. 


and 


METROPOLITAN WATER 


Return ordered, “ of the Accounts, as 


COMPANIES, 


they are respectively made up, of the 
Metropolitan .Water Companies to the 
30th day of September and the 31st day 
1892 (in continuation 
of Parliamentary Paper, No. 286, of 
Session 1892).”-——(Sir Walter Foster.) 


of December 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 29th June 1893. 


COMMISSION. 
The following Bills received the Royal 
Assent :— 
. Treasury Chest Fund. 
. North Sea Fisheries. 
. Appeals (Forma Pauperis). 
. Voluntary Conveyances. 
. Weights and Measures. 
. Duchy of Cornwall. 
- Seal Fishery (North Pacific). 
. Public Works Loans. 
9. Commons Regulation Provisional 
Order (West Tilbury). 
10. Pier and Harbour 
Orders (No. 1). 
11. Pier and Harbour 
Orders (No. 2). 
12. Oyster and Mussel Fishery (Loch 
Creran) Provisional Order Confirmation. 
13. Electric Lighting Provisional 
Order (No. 1). 


DPANADA ke © DS 


Provisional 


Provisional 


14. Metropolitan Commons Provisional 


Order (Banstead). 


15. Local Government Provisional 
Order. 
16. Local Government Provisional 


Orders (No. 2). 

17. Local Government 
Order (No. 3). 

18. Local Government Provisional 
Order (Housing of Working Classes). 

19. Railway Rates and Charges Pro- 
visional Order (Cranbrook and Paddock 
Wood Railway, &c.) 

20. Housing of the Working Classes 
(Edinburgh) Provisional Order. 

21. Electric Lighting Provisional 
Orders (No. 4). 

22. Local Government 
Orders (No. 4). 

23. Local Government 


Orders (No. 5). 
24. Local Government 


Orders (No. 9). 
25. Pier and 
Orders (No. 4). 


VOL, XIV. 


Provisional 


Provisional 
Provisional 
Provisional 


Harbour Provisional 
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26. Local Government Provisional 
Orders (No. 10). 
27. Local Government Provisional 


Orders (No. 11). 

28. Local Government (Ireland) Pro- 
visional Orders (No. 3). 

29. Local Government (Ireland) Pro- 
visional Order (No. 5). 

30. Water Provisional Orders (No. 1). 


LORD KINGSALE (CLAIM TO VOTE 
FOR REPRESENTATIVE PEERS FOR 
IRELAND). 

Ordered and Directed, That a Cer- 


_tificate be sent by the Clerk of the 


Parliaments to the Clerk of the Crown 
in Ireland, stating that the Lord Chan- 
cellorof the United Kingdom has reported 
to the House of Lords that the right of 
the Lord Kingsale to vote at the elections 


of Representative Peers for Ireland has 
| been established to the satisfaction of 
| him the said Lord Chancellor; and that 


the House of Lords has ordered such 
report to be sent to the said Clerk of the 
Crown in Ireland: And it is hereby also 


| Ordered, That the said Report of the 


said Lord Chancellor be sent to the Clerk 
of the Crown in Ireland. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES ACT (1875) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 147.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


| *Lorpv MONKSWELL, in moving the 


| Second Reading of this Bill, said, that 
| it was a very short Bill of an absolutely 
| non-contentious character, which passed 
through the Commons unopposed, and, 
indeed, without comment. It was 
rendered necessary by reason of the 
Legislature having enacted that certain 
Statutes should be read together, the pro- 
visions of which did not harmonise. This 
enactment had created a state of things 
which had, as might have been expected, 
been a puzzle to the Judges and to noble 
and learned Lords, and had provided the 
Bar with a good deal of work. The point 
at issue was this. By the Arbitration 
Act of 1889 an arbitrator was obliged in 
certain cases to grant an appeal from his 
award ; but under other Acts, and among 
them the Friendly Societies Act, 1875, 
which it was sought to amend by this 


R 
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Bill, an arbitrator had the power, if he 
pleased, to refuse to grant an appeal, aud 
to treat his award as final. By a clause 
fn the Arbitration Act of 1889 the pro- 
visions of the Act were to apply to 
arbitrations under other Acts, except 
where they were inconsistent with the 
Act of 1889. Two Judges in the Courts 
of First Instance held that the provisions 
of the Act of 1889 wereinconsistent with 
those. of an Act similar, as to arbitrations, 
to the Act of 1875, which this Bill was 
to amend, and, consequently, - did not 
apply ; but on appeal to the Court of 
Appeal and to this House that decision 
was reversed, and it was finally decided 
that the provisions of the Act of 1889 
applied to the Act of 1875, and con- 
sequently that Friendly Society arbitra- 
tions under that Act were, in certain 
cases, subject to appeal. The Friendly 
Societies strongly objected to this state 
of the law, which they wished should be 
made as short and inexpensive as possible ; 
and this Bill was introduced to restore 
the law with regard to arbitrations under 
the Act of 1875 with regard to Friendly 
Societies to its condition previous to the 
Act of 1889. 


Moved, “That the Billi be now read 2%.” 
—( The Lord Monkswell.) 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* aeccord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House To-morrow. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 54.) 
REPORT OF AMENDMENTS, 


Amendmeuts reported (according to 
Order). 

*Tuc Eart or MEATH said, in the 
absence of Lord O'Neill, who had asked 
him to address the House in his place, he 
had to move an Amendment which would 
extend the beneficial operation of Satur- 
day and Sunday closing to the six town- 
ships included within the area of the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police District, but 
outside the Municipal area of that city. 
From the operation of the Act of 1878 
for the Sunday closing of public-houses 
throughout Ireland five large towns were 
exempted, as their Lordships were aware, 
including Dublin. They were closed 
even iu so large a city as Londonderry, 
with a population of 33,000, and in other 
large towns—for instance, Lurgan, with 


Lord Monkswell 
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11,000; Galway, 16,000; Drogheda, 
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11,000; Lisburn, 12,000; Wexford, 
11,000; and so on. The five towns 
exempted from the operation of the Act 
of 1878 were Dublin, Belfast, Waterford, 
Cork, and Limerick, the area of exemp- 
tion in the case of the last four being 
the Municipal boundary, and not as 
in Dublin, the Metropolitan Police 
District, which extended much beyond 
the Municipal boundary, and included 
six large townships, incorporated and 
self-governing—Rathmines, with 27,000 
population (smaller by 6,000 than London- 
derry, which was included in the Bill) ; 
Pembroke, 24,000; Blackrock 8,000; 
Kingston, 17,000; Dalkey, 3,000; and 
Killiney, 3,600—all quite independent 
of the Municipality of Dublin, except as 
regards having the same police. The Act 
had been in existence 15 years, and had 
proved a marked success, as had been 
stated by Irish Chief Secretaries of 
different Parties, not only throughout the 
country districts, but in the large towns. 
A house-to-house canvass in Dublin had 
resulted in a large majority of the house- 
holders signing papers in favour of the 
extension of the Act in its entirety. Sir 
George Trevelyan said, in 1884, that the 
Act had proved a great and unmixed 
benefit where it had been in operation, 
and should be extended to the exempted 


cities. Mr. Balfour in 1889, and Mr. 
Morley in 1892, expressed similar 


opinions with regard to Sunday closing 
in Ireland. In 1882 a sort of plébiscite 
was taken in the cities on the question 
of entire Sunday closing. There were 
then 77,000 for and only 14,000 against 
—a majority of 63,000. It might be 
said that people’s opinions had mean- 
while changed on this subject ; but he 
4lid not believe it. On the contrary, the 
cause of temperance had greatly increased 
of late years, especialiy in Ireland. In 
addition to the householders’ votes, a 
canvass of all the ecclesiastical dignitaries 
had shown that 20 Roman Catholic 
Prelates and tLe entire Protestant 
Episcopate—13—were in favour of the 
extension of the Act. That was a very 
strong argument in a country like 
Ireland, which was so much led by 
ecclesiastical opinion. Another quite 
recent canvass of the Dublin clergy of 
all denominations had shown 2,258 in 
favour of entire Sunday closing. At a 
meeting of the inhabitants held in the 
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Rotunda, the largest hall in Dublin, a 
majority of 15,000 against 70 passed a 
resolution to the same effect. No Joubt 
a majority of the Corporation had de- 
cided the other way, desiring that the 
public-houses should be opened for a 
certain time on Sundays; but equally, 
no doubt, a number of its members were 
interested in the liquor trade. When the 
Bill was under discussion on the Com- 
mittee stage, to the great surprise of him- 
self and all who held the same belief in 
this matter, an Amendment was moved 
by: Lord Rookwood which entirely 
altered the character of the Bill, declar- 
ing that public-houses should be open 
for three hours on Sunday. He should 
not have objected to the Amendment if 
it had been confined to Dublin ; but it 


was not. It ineluded the six surrounding 
townships. The Municipal Authorities 


of four of these townships had declared 
in favour of entire Sunday closing ; and 
the Port of Kingstown had petitioned 
the House of Lords in the same direction. 
These townships possessed absolute self- 
government, and their wishes were 
entitled to as much 
those of the City of Dublin. 
not be contradictory for the Government, 
above all others, to deny the rights of 
Jocal self-government ? And with re- 
spect to the Opposition, they should 





consideration as | 
Would it | 
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Amendment moved, 

In Clause 1, line 7, to leave out all after 
(“ provisions of ’’) and insert (“section one of 
the said Act with reference to the places in the 
said section excepted are hereby amended, and 
shall be construed as if for seven o'clock five 
o'clock were substituted, and as if for the said 
excepted places were substituted the Cities of 
Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, and Bel- 
fast.”)—( Zhe Earl of Meath.) 

*Lorpv PLUNKET (Archbishop of 
Dusty) said, that he also would avoid 
political considerations with which this 
Bill had nothing to do; and he only 
wished to emphasise some of the points 
which the noble Earl had brought 
forward. A_ distinction was made 
in the treatment of Dublin as contrasted 
with that of the other four cities which 
were exempted. In those four cities 
the exempted area was circumscribed by 
the Municipal boundary. In Dublin it 
was conterminous with the Metropolitan 
Police district. The result was that 
some 80,000 persons, who formed the 
population of the extra-Municipal dis- 
trict, had been excluded from what the 
large majority of them believed to be the 
advantages of this Biil. The Amend- 
ment did not propose in any way to dis- 
turb the existing boundaries, so far as the 
duties of the police were concerned ; but 


at present there were some townships not 


remember that the great Unionist victory | 


won in the Southern Division of County 
Dublin was not due to the publicans, 
but to the Temperance Party, and that 
Party would be disappointed if their re- 


quests were set aside by Unionist 
legislators in the interest of the 
Nationalist publicans. These outside 
townships were studded with villa 
residences and were inhabited by 
merchants, well-to-do tradesmen, and 


intelligent artisans. He had no wisli to 
bring forward a political discussion on 
this matter, and would merely ask the 
House to remember that on the 
last oceasion no public expression of 
opinion had been made. Sailing, then, 
with a fair wind and on a smooth sea, 
noble Lords opposing had little idea that 
a cyclone would, as now, blow upon their 
proposals ; and he hoped their Lordships 
woukl re-consider their decision, and 
would exempt, at all events, the four 
townships he had mentioned which had 
expressed an opinion adversely to Lord 
Rookwood’s Amendment. 


two or three miles from the centre of 
Dublin which were outside the exempted 
district, and there were others at least 
eight miles from the centre of Dublin 
which were included within it: and he 
had not as yet found any reason why so 
anomalous a distinction should be made. 
This Amendment could not have been 
brought on at an earlier period, because 


| when the Bili was read a second time it 





| of 


extended to the whole of Ireland; and, 
therefore, no objection to the boundaries 
these cities, which were not ex- 
empted by that Bill, could have been 
raised on that occasion. It was only 
after the noble Lord had moved his 
Amendment that these exempted cities 
came into view, and it became necessary 
to determine what were their boundaries. 
The present Amendment, therefore, was 
not an after-thought. It was a matter 
which had been borne in mind from the 
first. Again, this Amendment did not 
propose in any way to reverse the prin- 
ciple of the Bill either as it was brought 
forward on the Second Reading or as it 
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first came before their Lordships in 
Committee. That principle was, as it 
seemed to him, that this Bill was a 
boon; and that their Lordships, as a 
body, desired to see something like a 
Sunday Closing Act ultimately in force 
throughout Ireland ; but that this closing 
should be reached by gradual steps, 
so that it might be ascertained from ex- 
perience how the Bill would work and 
what amount of consensus of opinion 
there was in favour of it. He considered 
that this Amendment fulfilled both condi- 
tions, because there had been experience of 
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the way in which the Bill would work | 


in extra-Municipal areas. Queenstown 
stood in much the same relation to Cork 
as Kingstown to Dublin, and the Bill 
had worked well in Queenstown and 
other districts similar to the Dublin 
extra-Municipal area. In these extra- 
Municipal districts there was, moreover, 
a consensus of opinion in favour of the 
Bill, the expression of a wish for total 
Sunday closing having been shown, by 
the results of a plébiscite, to be in 
the proportion of seven or eight to one. 
The Petition signed by 20,000 persons 
in opposition to the Bill came from a 
large area extending over the Counties 
of Dublin, Wicklow, and Kildare, and 
embracing a population of 555,000. 
Moreover, it was not altogether trust- 
worthy. He had had an opportunity of 
examining the signatures to it, and he 
found throughout it groups of names in 
the same handwriting, and also names of 
persons who gave their addresses from 
Mayo, Wexford, and other places out- 
side the districts from which the petition 
came, and one even from this Metropolis. 
He had noticed there the name of a cham- 
pion of temperance in another place— 
Mr. T. W. Russell—who would be very 
much surprised to find himself amongst 
those who had petitioned against the 
Bill. On the other hand, the plébiscite 
of householders to which the nobie Ear! 
(the Earl of Meath) had referred was 
carried out under circumstances which 
precluded anything like collusion. The 
townships were almost all in favour of 
the Bill ; and he hoped their Lordships, 
looking at this matter altogether apart 
from political considerations, would feel 
that when expostulations from so large a 
body of persons had reached them they 
ought not to turn a deaf ear to their 
request. 


Lord Plunket 
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Liquors (Ireland) Bill. 


Lorpv ROOKWOOD said, he regretted 
exceedingly to find himself in opposition to 
the most rev. Prelate and also to the noble 
Earl. He was not prepared to look upon this 
matter as a bribe to the voters, and he 
had always tried to treat the question as 
a means of bringing about in the surest 
possible way that temperance which 
their Lordships all had at heart. He 
believed it was safer to deal by degrees 
with restrictions of this sort, and to as- 
certain beforehand that at least a con- 
siderable majority of the population were 
in favour of such restrictions, As to the 
resolutions of the Municipal Authorities 
in favour of the Bill to which the noble 
| Earl had referred, they had been passed 
|anly by a majority. In one case, where 
_the population was 17,000, the resolu- 
| tion had been passed by seven Municipal 
| Councillors against two, and those two 
probably represented a large number of 
that population. He believed that the 
safest course would be to wait until there 
was something like unanimity on the 
question, as in the case of the Corpora- 
tion of Dublin, before attempting to carry 
out these restrictions. The police area, 
as compared with the Municipal area, was 
the area inserted in the old Act. This 
area was subject to the same Police 
Orders and Regulations, and it was also 
under the same Licensing Authority. 
It had been for many years exempted 
from the action of the Act of 1878, and 
he should be sorry to see it now included 
without a much stronger expression of 
opinion in its favour from these town- 
ships than had at present appeared. 
Under these circumstances, he believed 
it would be best to adhere to the old Act, 
and to endeavour gradually to win over 
the people to a general desire for its 
extension, rather than to foree them to 
adopt it against the wish of a large num- 
ber of those who would be affected by 
this proposal which might lead to all the 
dangers their Lordships had seen arising 
from too stringent legislation. 

*Lorpv PLUNKET said, the noble 
Lord was under a misapprehension. It 
was not the case that the Municipal dis- 
tricts were under the same Licensing 
Authority as the City of Dublin. In 
Dublin the Licensing Authority was the 
Recorder; the other districts were under 
separate jurisdiction. The Recorder had 
written to him stating that no confusion 
would be caused by this Amendment. 
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Lorp ROOKWOOD suggested that, 
after all, the Recorder, who acted by 
himself in the City of Dublin, acted as 
Chairman of the Bench of Magistrates in 
the other districts. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Earl Spencer): My 
Lords, I do not propose to enter again 
into the general principles of the Bill 
before your Lordships, as we had a con- 
siderable discussion upon it on Second 
Reading. The matter now before us is 
much simpler ; and in a very few words 
I will state the reasons for the vote 
which Her Majesty’s Government .pro- 
pose to give on this occasion. We con- 
sider that, on the whole, we ought to 
support the Amendment of the noble 
Ear! on the Cross Benches. It seems to 
me that it would be more symmeirical 
with the other portions of the Bill to 
make the area of exemption the Municipal 
boundary of Dublin, as in the case of the 
other cities mentioned. Further than 
this, we notice that though there is not 
an entirely unanimous expression of 
opinion on the part of the Local Bodies, 
the majority of them have expressed 
very distinctly their desire to come under 
the general operation of the Bill. For 
these reasons, I deem it my duty to 
support the Amendment of the noble 
Earl, 


Amendment agreed to. 


Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


FRANCE AND NEWFOUNDLAND. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 

*Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN asked 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
what provision has been made to secure 
the execution of Treaty obligations 
to Newfoundland, and of the modus 
vivendi, and of the award, if any ; 
whether arbitration is proceeding on the 
basis agreed to on llth March 1891 ; 
and to move for Papers. He said, he 
had no intention of going at any length 
into the merits and demerits of the long 
controversy which had now been going on 
with France for more than a century ; 
but it was necessary, in order to make 
himself intelligible, to shortly recall to 
their Lordships how matters stood when 
this subject was brought very prominently 
before the House in 1891, and what led 
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up to the situation which caused so much 
anxiety here and in Newfoundland. 
Prior to the granting of responsible 
government to Newfoundland the Treaties, 
as then understood, were administered by 
the officers commanding ships on the 
Station, under special powers conferred 
by an Act passed in 1824, and renewable 
from time totime. That Act was allowed 
to drop when representative goverument 
was granted to Newfoundland. The 
Colony did not legislate on the sub- 
ject, but was not to blame, as no neces- 
sity for legislation arose. Owing 
to the almost phenomenal good sense and 
forbearance shown by the people of 
Newfoundland and by the officers com- 
manding British and French ships on the 
Station, our Treaty obligations were 
carried out for many years with tolerable 
satisfaction, or, at all events, without any 
intolerable dissatisfaction to the parties 
concerned. But of late years the long 
dispute as to French rights and the true 
sense and meaning of our various Treaties 
had entered upon a new and somewhat 
acute phase. Newfoundland became 
very much irritated by the system of 
bounties pursued by France. She sub- 
sidised her fishing industry to such an 
extent as to practically drive our New- 
foundland-cured fish out of the foreign 
markets, and the Colony found herself 
threatened with the ruin of her principal, 
almost of her only, industry. People 
naturally had a strong prejudice against 
being ruined, and Newfoundlanders were 
not at all singular in that respect. Cast- 
ing about to find means of protecting 
themselves, a Bill was passed by the 
Newfoundland Legislature for regulating 
the supply of bait—that was to say, 
practically forbidding bait to be sold to 
foreign countries. This Bill was dis- 
allowed by the Home Government in 
1886, but, on being passed again in 1887, 
was allowed to become law. The im- 
portance of that Act in its effects upon 
France was greater than might appear on 
the face of it. The small fish used for 
bait came inshore, and were procurable on 
those portions of the coast lying nearest 
the great banks, over which portions of 
the coast of Newfoundland France 
claimed no rights whatever. France 
was, consequently, put to considerable 
disadvantage, as the fishing season 
was a short one. The rejoinder of 
France to this effort of Newfoundland to 
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force her hand in the matter of bounties was 
to raise the question whether crustaceans 
were fish ; and the lobster—a creature of 
naturally retiring habits — suddenly 
found itself raised to a position of im- 
portance as an international question. 
A new industry had sprung up in New- 
foundland in catching and tinning 
lobsters; and establishments called 
lobster factories, owned by both British 
aud French subjects, were in operation on 
the Treaty shore. France interpreted 
the rights which she enjoyed under the 
Treaties of Utrecht and Versailles to 
catch fish, and to land and erect sheds 
and stages on the shore for the purpose 
of curing fish, as including the right to 
set lobster traps and erect establish- 
ments for tinning lobsters. She claimed, 
also, that the British lobster interfered 
with the French lobster; that British 
lobster factories and British lobster traps 
interfered with her lobster industry ; and 
that by the Declaration of Versailles we 
were precluded from interference with 
her fishery. One of two things could be 
done. ‘The Government could have 
repudiated the interpretation of France 
in practice as well as in theory. 
Some compromise pending settlement 
could be made. The latter course was 
adopted, and in March, 1890, a modus 
vivendi was agreed upon to remain in 
force for the fishing season of that year, 
which was subsequently renewed. The 
modus vivendi was to the effect that no 
lobster factories which were not in 
operation on July 1, 1889, were to be 
permitted to be worked without the joint 
consent of the naval officers of both 
nations ; that no change was to be made 
in the position of the factories without 
such joint consent; and that if a new 
establishment was permitted to one 
nation the other might also establish a 
new factory in a locality to be mutually 
agreed upon. In 1889 negotiations for 
arbitration on the lobster question were 
opened ; they were renewed in 1890, and 
in 1891 a basis for arbitration was agreed 
upon, and arbitrators were named, 
Against this modus vivendi Newfound- 
land protested vehemently, on the ground 
that the claim of France in respect of 
lobsters being included in the fishing in- 
dustry was absolutely preposterous and 
should not be entertained for a moment ; 
and in respect of the Arbitration Con- 
vention, in that it comprised no scheme 
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for compensation, and that compensation 
ought to be given by the Imperial Go- 
vernment in cases of factories erdered to 
be closed which had been erected pre- 
vious to the question being raised. New- 
foundland also demurred to a reference 
to arbitration on the lobster question 
alone, though she was not only willing, 
but exceedingly anxious, for arbitration 
on the whole question of the interpreta- 
tion of the Treaties and Declarations, 


with the view of defining Brisish 
obligations and French rights. The 
execution of the modus vivendi ia- 


volved us in a difficulty which was un- 
foreseen, and of a most critical and 
serious kind. It was one thing for com- 
manders of ships to exercise authority at 
sea, and in that respect, as a matter of 
fact, no serious trouble had ever arisen ; 
but it was quite another thing when they 
exercised jurisdiction and authority in 
the territorial waters of a Colony and 
upon land—upon a shore settled by 
people paying taxes, sending Repre- 
sentatives to the Legislature, and pos- 
sessing Municipal Institutions and 
properly-established and qualified Courts 
of Law. Sir Baldwin Walker, commiand- 
ing one of Her Majesty’s ships on the 
Station, ordered Mr. Baird’s factory to be 
closed. Mr. Baird brought an action 
against Sir Baldwin Walker, and was 
cast in damages in an action in the 
Municipal Courts, whose decision was 
upheld on appeal by the Privy Council. 
The position then became exceedingly 
difficult. The Imperial Parliament had 
no Constitutional means of carrying out 
the agreement entered into with France, 
or of enforcing the Treaty obligations. 
It was questionable whether empowering 
an Imperial officer to act contrary to the 
Legislature at the Municipal Courts was 
the proper course te adopt. It showed 
you, even in the case of a community 
separated from us by the ocean, and 
not very intimately connected by ties 
of material interest, that a difficulty might 
arise between the Statutory Legislature, 
and the Imperial Parliament which 
would most certainly have led to most 
serious consequences had not both the 
Colonial Legislature and the Imperial 
Parliament been animated by the most 
conciliatory feelings, and most desirous of 
not coming to an absolute impasse. 
Newfoundland accepted the grant of re- 
sponsible government. She accepted it 
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subject to all the Treaties affecting the 
Colony ; and, in such a case, if a local 
Legislature refused to do its duty, the 
Constitutional course would be to annul 
the Statute, and degrade the Colony to 
the condition of a Crown Colony ad- 
ministered direct from the Colonial Office. 
However there was very little time 
to dwell upon the Constitutional aspect 
of the case. The fishing season was 
close at hand. The danger of some 
unfortunate collision occurring was 
imminent, and it was deemed necessary 
to immediately take steps to enable the 
Queen’s Ministers to carry out their 
undertaking with France under the 
modus vivendi. It was obvious some- 
thing must be done. Accordingly, the 
then Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(Lord Knutsford) introduced a Bill to re- 
enact the powers of George IV., ec. 24. 
A vigorous protest was made by the 
Colony, and a stay of execution was 
prayed until they could be heard in the 
matter. The Second Reading of the 
Bill was postponed, and, on a Motion he 
had the honour to make, leave was 
granted toa Delegation to be heard at 
the Bar. Accordingly a Delegation, 
consisting of the Prime Minister, the 
Leader of the Opposition, the Speaker 
of the House of Assembly, and two 
prominent Members of the Legislative 
Council, appeared at the Bar of their 
Lordships’ House, and stated the case 
of the Colony very fairly aud temperately. 
They said that the Colony were perfectly 


ready to do what was right and 
just in the matter—that an Act 
would be passed by their Legis- 


lature which would render unnecessary 
any Imperial legislation, and that, after 
consultation with Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, permanent legislation would be 
passed. I need not go into details of the 
Debate. The noble Earl the Secretary 
of State for India was strongly of opinion 
that the best way of dealing with the 
subject was to institute special Courts. 
He said— 

“Tam strongly of opinion—and I would press 
this upon your Lordships—that we should upon 
this question establish some Court of com- 
petent jurisdiction which should deal with all 
these matters on land ; and I am confident that 
would go a long way towards removing the dis- 
agreeable feeling among the Colonists of New- 
foundland with regard to the enforcement of 
the Treaties upon their coasts.” 
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The noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack held rather that the Treaties ought to 
be carried out under the Municipal Law 
prevailing in the Colony ; that any 
breach of the Treaties should be punish- 
able under that law ; and that any build- 
ing erected contrary to our Treaties and 
Agreements should be removable under 
it. On the general question of arbitra- 
tion, both those noble Lords deprecated 
any arbitration which did not embrace 
the whole subject of interpretation and 
sense of our Treaties and Agreements. 
The noble Earl opposite said— 

“ jt seems to me almost impossible to contend 
that if there is a difference of opinion with re- 
gard to the meaning of the Treaty that differ- 
ence of opinion should be settled by arbitra- 
tion on one point only, and not on all. In 
principle, if it is right to go to arbitration on 
one of the points, it must equally be right to go 
to arbitration on all ; and I still hope that under 
the Convention it will be found that the French 
Government, when the lobster question is 
decided, will agree to the rest of the questions 
being submitted.” 

And upon that point the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack said— 

“TI confess I sympathise very muck with the 
views of the Colonists as to the dangers to them 
of separate arbitration upon a variety of distinct 

ints which do not cover the whole ground, 
and would still leave certain matters unsettled.” 


And the noble Earl added— 


“T quite understand that it would be against 
the interests of the Colonists to have a series of 
references unless that series of references cover 
all the points raised.” 

The noble Marquess, then Prime Minister 
and Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs and the noble Lord the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies considered 
that, until the necessary legislation 
should be brought in by the Colony, 
it was absolutely necessary to proceed 
with Imperial legislation. In fact, the 
main difference between the noble 
Marquess and noble Lords opposite was 
that the latter wished to postpoue Im- 
perial pending Colonial legislation, while 
Her Majesty's Government thought it 
necessary to proceed with it, whilst ex- 
pressing a strong hope that it would be 
rendered unnecessary by Colonial legis- 
lation. In pursuance of the undertaking 
given by the Delegates, an Act was 
passed holding good until the end of 
1893 to the effect that the Orders of Her 
Majesty by advice of Her Council to 
the Governor or to the officers command- 
ing ships on the Station for the fulfil- 
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ment of Treaty obligations should be 
lawful, and should not give rise to any 
action-at-law, and that the instructions 
for carrying out the modus vivendi 
and for giving effect to the award of 
arbitration should be lawful, and 
should give rise to no action-at-law. 
The result of all that was that the Bill 
introduced by the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies was passed through their 
Lordships’ House, but was hung up in 
the other House of Parliament upon 
Second Reading on a Resolution that the 
House of Commons would support Her 
Majesty’s Government by legislation if 
necessary ; but that, as a satisfactory 
Act had been passed by the Newfound- 
land Legislature, it was unnecessary to 
proceed further with the Bill. So far, 
one of the undertakings given by the 
Delegates had been carried out, the 
other, regarding permanent legislation, 
had not; and it was upon that point he 
asked for information from Her Majesty's 
Government whether anything had been 
done in the direction of giving powers 
to the Municipal Courts of Newfound- 
land to fulfil our Treaty obligations as 
was recommended by the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack, or whether 
anything had been done towards estab- 
lishing special Courts as recommended 
by the noble Earl the Secretary of State 
for India—or whether things were still in 
the same uncertain condition as they 
were in 1889-91, and whether Her 
Majesty’s Government contemplated 
bringing in any legislative proposal, 
either in that House or in the other 
House of Parliament? On the subject 
of arbitration, an agreement was signed 
on the llth March, 1891, as regarded 
the lobstier ndustry ; and when that was 
decided the Commission was competent 
to deal with any other questions 
upon the text of which an agreement 
had been arrived at between Her 
Majesty’s Government and France. 
A hitch arose on the question of arbitra- 
tion, owing to France having declared 
that Imperial legislation was the only 
satisfactory way in which the Treaty 
obligations could be fulfilled. To that 
the noble Marquess very properly replied 
that, provided we carried them out, 
the method by which we did so only 
concerned ourselves—that a Bill had 
been passed by the House of Lords and a 
Resolution by the House of Commons. 


The Earl of Dunraven 
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That this country would do _ its 
duty in the matter, and whether that 
was done by Imperial or by Colonial 
legislation, by permanent or by temporary 
and renewable legislation, was a matter 
which concerned ourselves alone, and did 
not concern France at all. He desired 
to know whether any agreement on that 
point had been arrived at; arbitration 
on the lobster question had taken 
place, whether any and what award 
had been made ; and whether steps had 
been taken to insure that the award 
would be carried out? He was also 
very anxious to know whether there was 
any probability of arbitration on the 
larger question ? The arbitration should 
embrace the whole question in dispute— 
not, of course, the principle of the 
Treaties and Declarations, but their mean- 
ing and true interpretation. After all, 
that was the most important point, be- 
cause in that lay the only probability of 
arriving at a satisfactory solution of this 
question, involving the -Sovereignty 
of this country, and affecting our 
relations with a neighbouring Power as 
well as the interests of a self-governing 
Colony. We had possessed undisputed 
Sovereignty over Newfoundland for 
more than four centuries; and yet over 
one-third of the coast line and that 
portion of the interior which found 
its natural outlet on that coast, the 
results and acts of Sovereignty were 
either not exercised at all, or only very 
partially. We were in constant dispute 
with France upon this fishery question, 
and the Colony had been stunted, ham- 
pered, and thwarted in its natural growth 
and in the development of its resources. 
That state of things was certainly 
not very desirable. He felt the 
deepest sympathy with Newfoundland 
in this matter, and believed that no com- 
munity had ever been placed in a more 
difficult and intolerable position. They 
were unable to develop their resources, 
and had been hampered in every direc- 
tion. The opinion was often freely 
expressed that Newfoundland had been 
neglected in this matter because she was 
a small and weak Colony. No doubt, 
in past years, our Governments had been 
somewhat lax, and had not sufficiently 
considered the interests of the Colony, 
but had been too contented to protest 
against the interpretation put upon the 
Treaties by France while tacitly 
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acquiescing in it. It would be a great 
mistake to allow the notion to go forth 
that Parliament, in dealing with our 
Colonies, was actuated by an apprecia- 
tion of their relative strength, wealth, 
and power. Equal justice and equal 
consideration was the very essence of the 
Imperial idea. The whole sympathy, 
and, if necessary, the whole power, of the 
United Kingdom should, if justice and 
right required it, be as much at the dis- 
posal of the smallest as of the greatest 
of our Colonies. If anything, greater 
sympathy should be extended to the 
weaker ones, and we ought to lend a more 
attentive ear to those least able to make 
their voices heard. He had no desire to 
pursue that question, or to gointo the rights 
and wrongs of Newfoundland on the pre- 
sent occasion. What he wished to ascer- 
tain exactly was how the matter stood 
at the present moment. He had seen it 
stated in the newspapers that the Bait 
Act had either been annulled or suffered 
to drop, or, at any rate, had not been exer- 
cised during the present fishing season. 
He would be glad to know if that was 
the case ? He had also seen it stated that 
the Newfoundland Act extending to the 
close of this year for carrying out the modus 
vivendi and our Treaty obligations had 
been extended to the end of 1895. He 
would be glad to know if that was the 
case ? He demurred to the principle of 
constantly extending Provisional Acts of 
this nature originally passed for a short 
time, because a sort of usage and custom 
might be set up which would be prejudicial 
tous if we went to arbitration. But if it 
were done to permit negotiations or the 
deliberation of arbitrators not a word could 
be said against it. He had no wish to tie 
down noble Lords opposite to their state- 
ments on the subject two years ago in that 
House ; because, in the first place, it 
would hardly be right to do so; and, 
secondly, because consistency had entirely 
gone out of date, and was quite un- 
fashionable in these days; but still he 
would like to know whether they still 
thought, as they did then, that arbitration 
which did not cover the whole ground 
would be prejudicial to the interests of 
the Colony, and, if so, whether that was 
the opinion of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment? He did not wish to ask for 


information on any subject which might 
be deemed prejudicial to the public 
interest ; but he hoped, if Her Majesty's 
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Government were not able to give in- 
formation on the subject, their Lordships 
would receive an assurance that ample 
warning and notice would be given if 
any Imperial legislation upon it was to 
be brought in. All that their Lordships 
knew officially and authoritatively on the 
matter was that the Act passed by New- 
foundland would expire in December 
next; and unless some further temporary 
arrangement were made, or unless the 
necessary legislation was passed by the 
Legislature of Newfoundland, or by tke 
Imperial Parliament during this Session, 
we should find ourselves in 1894 in the 
same situation that caused so much 
anxiety and so much heart-burning in 
1891. For these reasons he asked the 
question which stood in his name. 


Moved— 

“ That there be laid before this House Papers 
relating to the execution of Treaty obligations 
with France affecting Newfoundland, and to 
the modus vivendi."—(The Lord Kenry, E. 
Dunraven and Mount-Earl.) 

Tue Eart or STAMFORD said, he 
believed he was the only Member of their 
Lordships’ House who happened to be 
a native of this ancient and he trusted 
still loyal, though often sorely tried, 
Colony. He re-echoed the noble Earl’s 
earnestly-expressed desire that in the 
time still remaining a complete arbitra- 
tion upon this most difficult and painful 
question might be carried out. He was 
glad to have the opportunity of saying a 
few words on the subject of that Colony, 
where, he could assure the House, a 
strong feeling prevailed as to the urgent 
necessity for settling the general question 
as to the French Treaty rights. The 
points at issue upon the subject of 
the French Treaty rights were set forth 
in a Despatch of the 24th December, 
1890, of the noble Marquess, who was 
at that time Prime Minister and Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
The question raised involved points 
as to the exact rights over the 
French shore, a district which was now 
discovered to be rich in minerals, 
timber, and land, and would become 
of more importance to the Colony at 
large as time went on. There was now 
a prospect of extending the railway to 
the French shore, which would have the 
effect of still further opening up that 
district. Another point of dispute was 
as to the use which was said to be made 
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by the French of the Islands of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon as a centre for smuggling, 
and whether they had not been unduly 
armed. He ventured earnestly to express 
a hope that in Newfoundland itself wise 
and moderate counsels would prevail ; 
that rival politicians would lay aside 
Party differences in dealing with matters 
of such vital concern; that they would 
show that readiness to conciliate which 
they had, in fact, exhibited in the sus- 
pension of the Bait Act ; that they would 
continue in the path of peace, softened, 
it might be, by the sympathy which had 
been shown by Great Britain and by 
Canada towards them in the midst of 
the troubles which they had suffered from 
storm and fire; and that they would in 
every way help forward the final healing 
of that long open sore. 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (The Marquess of 
Ripon): My Lords, I do not propose to 
follow the noble Earl (the Earl of Dun- 
raven) in the interesting historical details 
which occupied a considerable portion of 
his speech. It is my main duty to answer 
the questions which he has addressed to 
me. I should, however, like to say one 
word as to the views stated by the noble 
Ear! to exist in the minds of some persons 
in Newfoundland—that the interests of 
that Colony have of late years been neg- 
lected because she is a weak Colony. 
Nothing can be more unfounded than 
that suggestion. It is entirely erroneous 
in regard to the conduct of any Govern- 
meut which has had recently to do with 
this question. For my own part, I feel 
the deepest sympathy with the people of 
Newfoundland in the unprecedented posi- 
tion in which they stand in regard to 
the Treaties with France and the 
fisheries upon the Newfoundland Coast ; 
and it must be the desire of every Go- 
vernment in this country to bring to an 
end, whenever opportunity offers, a 
state of things so extremely unsatis- 
factory as that now existing. But 
I must be pardoned for saying 
that the Legislature of Newfoundland did 
not take the best means a year or two 
ago for bringing the matter to a con- 
clusion. If they had accepted the draft 
Ordinance which was sent over to New- 
foundland by the late Government, the 
question would have been, if not settled, 
at any rate much further advanced than 
it now is. I am, however, anxious not 
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to add to the difficulties of this difficult 
question ; and if it should be my good 
fortune to find a mode of relieving those 
difficulties to any extent it will be my 
most earnest endeavour to bring that 
about. The present position of affairs is 
that the French Government will not 
proceed to arbitration until a permanent 
Act has been passed for enforcing the 
Treaty obligations and for carrying out 
the arbitration award. It was a per- 
manent Act which my noble Friend 
opposite (Lord Knutsford) wished the 
Legislature of Newfoundland to accept, 
but which they rejected. They passed 
instead a temporary Act, which will 
expire at the end of the present 
year, for enabling the modus vivendi 
with France to be carried out. The 
aims of the Government have been to 
obtain such an extension of that Act 
as will afford them an opportunity of 
seeing whether they cannot take up 
the broken threads of my noble Friend’s 
negotiations, and induce the Colony to 
pass a permanent Act. Such an Act 
should, I quite agree with the noble 
Earl, be passed in the Colony, rather 
than in the Imperial Parliament. But 
Her Majesty’s Government are bound to 
carry out their Treaty obligations, 
though, in answer to the noble Earl's 
question, I can say that Her Majesty’s 
Government have ne intention to intro- 
duce during the present Session any 
Imperial legislation on the subject. 
Aithough the Newfoundland Legislature 
have passed a Bill for extending the 
expiring temporary Act for two years 
beyond the end of the present year— 
that is to say, until the end of 1895; 
although, under these circumstances, 
there is, I hope, no chance of our having 
to introduce any Imperial legislation, as 
the noble Earl appears to fear, in the 
course of next Session, still the ultimate 
result must depend on what the Colony 
may be willing todo in order that we 
may arrive at that arbitration which is 
now suspended for want of a permanent 
Act. The Legislature of Newfoundland 
is now about to be dissolved, and a new 
election will take place. Under these 
circumstances, it is improbable that the 
Delegates will arrive in this country until 
after that election has been held. When- 
ever the Delegates may come over, it will 
be my most earnest endeavour to induce 
them to come to an agreement with Her 
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Majesty’s Government which may be 
approved and carried out by the Legis- 
lature of Newfoundland. For my own 
part, I should greatly regret to be forced 
to any legislation in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment; but I am bound to reserve to Her 
Majesty’s Government the right to take 
that course in the last resort if it be 
necessary in order to enable them to 
fulfil their Treaty obligations; but I do 
not believe it will. I have reason to 
hope that by some re-arrangement which 
we should be prepared to make, some 
reconsideration of the proposals of my 
noble Friend, which I think it right to 
say appear to have been just and fair, it 
may be possible that we shall be able to 
arrive at a satisfactory conclusion of 
the matter. Still, after what has 
happened in the past, I am unable 
to give your Lordships any pledge 
upon that subject ; but 1 may say it will 
not be the fault of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment if a satisfactory arrangement 


is not arrived at with the Dele- 
gates. With regard to a larger and 


wider arbitration, nothing can be more 
natural than that the people of New- 
foundland should desire an arbitration of 
that kind; but it is impossible, as I 
understand the matter, to arrive at that 
arbitration, or at any negotiations for 
that arbitration, until the lobster arbi- 
tration has been brought to a conclusion. 
That must first be done, and then it will 
be the duty of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to see what further steps it may be 
possible to take. But the noble Earl 
must not forget that there are always two 
parties to an arbitration, and that Her 
Majesty’s Government are not able to 
bring the French Government to an 
agreement of that kind except by process 
of negotiation ; and no such negotiation 
ean take place until the lobster arbitra- 
tion has been brought to a conclusion. 
Then, is it not to the interest of all parties 
—of the Newfoundland Legislature as 
much of Her Majesty’s Government that 
the lobster arbitration should take place 
as soon as possible, so that the door may 
be open if possible to further negotiation 
and a wider arbitration ? I hope the New- 
foundland Legislature will see that this is 
the best and wisest course to pursue for 
attaining the object they have in view ; 
and if they do, it will greatly facilitate 
the negotiations which it will be my duty 
to enter into with the Delegates when 
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they arrive. The noble Earl has put 
several questions upon the Paper, which I 
think I have answered. To the first, as 
to what provision has been made for 
securing the execution of the Treaty obli- 
gations, the answer is: the passing of the 
temporary Act. The modus vivendi, I 
should say, will come to an end at the 
close of this year ; but I have very little 
doubt that the French Government will 
be willing to extend it during the next 
two years. The arbitration is not pro- 
ceeding, as I have told the noble Earl, 
because the French Government are not 
willing to submit to the Chamber of 
Deputies the Bill which is necessary for 
that purpose until a permanent Act for 
carrying out the arbitration has been 
passed. I cannot give as full information 
as I should like with regard to the Baits 
Act, as that question was not placed on 
the Paper. If the noble Earl will be 
good enough to ask that question upon 
another occasion, I will give him 
more information than it is at present 
in my power to do, All I can say, in 
conclusion, is that the present state of 
things is, no doubt, provisional ; but it 
opens the hope—as I trust will be the 
case—that it may be possible to come to 
anurrangement with the Delegates whom 
we expect next year, which will 
lead to the passing by the 
Newfoundland Legislature of a per 
manent Act which, on the conclusion of 
the lobster arbitration, will clear the 
ground for future possibilities. With re- 
gard to producing Papers, I propose to 
lay the Papers on the Table of both 
Houses of Parliament. I think that 
will be more convenient than that they 
should be moved for in this House alone. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINA- 
TIONS, 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Viscount CROSS: My Lords, as I 
understand these Papers are to be placed 
before the House at an early date, it is 
unnecessary for me to trouble your 
Lordships with the Motion of which I 
have given notice— 

“To move for a copy of any Despatch sent 
by the Secretary of State for India to the Go- 
vernment of India upon the subject of the 
Indian Civil Service Examinations; of any 
opinions recorded by Members of his Council 
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against such Despatch; and to ask for an 
explanation of his reasons for acting contrary 
to the advice of his Council.” 


On the present occasion I need not fur- 
ther refer to the matter. 


POLICE REGULATIONS, 
RESOLUTION. 


Lorpv TEYNHAM asked Her 
Majesty’s Government whether their 
attention had been drawn toa Report 
published in The Daily News of 21st 
June, in which it was stated that a man 
was forcibly ejected by the police from 
a public meeting, held on the previous 
day at Exeter Hall, for interrupting the 
proceedings ; and whether the action of 
the police in so doing was not contrary 
to the prescribed practice; and to 
move— 

“That the regulations affecting the conduct 
of police officers at public meetings be laid on 
the Table of the House.” 

He reminded their Lordships that last 
month he brought the case of a dis- 
turbance at a meeting at St. James’s 
Hall before the House, when the police 
did not think it their duty to interfere 
although told that a conflict was going 
on within the Hall, and their inaction 
was defended on the ground that they 
had no right to interfere unless the 
offenders were given into custody for 
breach of the peace. Though at this 
meeting at Exeter Hall, which was also 
of a semi-political character, there was 
no disturbance and only oral interrup- 
tion, the police did interfere. All he 
knew about the meeting was 
from what appeared in the Press, 
that it was held by a few fanatics 
of the Stead type to discuss the social 
evilin India. It was unanimous as to 
the existence of the evil, though one 
person disagreed with his fellow-fanatics 
as to the cure, and advocated some 
panacea of his own. He accordingly 
mounted the platform to move an amend- 
ment ; but the chairman ruled him out 
of order, and he was requested to with- 
draw. He declined to leave, saying— 
“Not me; not without I’m chucked.” 
Then an Inspector of Police and two 
constables appeared upon the scene, and, 
after an exciting struggle, he was rolled 
off the platform and removed, but not 
taken into custody. According to Lord 
Vernon’s statement on the last occasion 


Viscount Cross 
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as to the Police Orders, if the police 
could not take the man into custody, 
what were they doing there at all? No 
breach of the peace had occurred, no 
storming of the platform, no “forlorn 
hope”; and, in fact, the police really 
acted as the private chuckers-out of the 
chairman. This was in strong contrast 
to the other case, where a serious dis- 
turbance happened, and they refused to 
interfere when appealed to. Those two 
instances did not stand alone, and fre- 
quent complaints had been made of the 
action or inaction of the police at public 
meetings. No doubt they did their duty 
to the best of their ability ; but it was 
clear that great uncertainty existed in 
the force as to what their duty was. 


Moved— 

“That there be laid before the House the 
regulations affecting the conduct of police 
officers at public meetings."—(The Lord Teyn- 
ham.) 

*Lorp VERNON said, he could add 
very little to his reply the other day, 
that it was the duty of the police to 
regulate traffic and to prevent obstruction 
at the entrance of buildings where meet- 
ings were being held; but that it was 
no part of their duty to enter buildings 
and take persons into custody unless an 
actual breach of the peace had occurred. 
It was for noble and learned Lords to 
say if a breach of the peace had taken 
place. He was informed that the 
gentleman in question was upon the 
platform using language so unparlia- 
mentary that he could not repeat it. 
Being requested to leave the platform he 
declined to go, and held on to the rail- 
ings. The stewards were trying to draw 
him from the platform, and in the course 
of the struggle he kicked the secretary. 
The police were then called in, and, an 
Inspector having touched him upon the 
shoulder, he walked quietly out of the 
building, and, therefore, had not to be 
forcibly ejected. He had on a previous 
occasion informed the noble Lord that he 
could not place the Police Regulations 
upon the Table. 


On question ? resolved in the negative. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (MONEY) 
BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ; read 1*; 
and referred to theExaminers. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(CHISWICK, &c.) BILL [#.1.] 

Returned from the Commons agreed 
to. 


BURGH POLICE (SCOTLAND) ACT (1892) 
* AMENDMENT BILL. 
Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. 


EDUCATION PROVISIONAL ORDER CON- 
FIRMATION (LONDON) BILL [.1.] 
Reported from the Select Committee 

with Amendments, and committed to a 

Committee of the Whole House To- 

morrow. ; 


TRUST INVESTMENT BILL [4.1.] 

A Bill to further amend the law re- 
lating to the investment of trust funds— 
Was presented by The Lord Macnaghten ; 
read 1*; and to be printed. (No. 183.) 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 3) BILL.—(No. 128.) 
Amendments reported (according to 

Order), and Bill to be read 3° To- 


morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 6) BILL.—(No. 153.) 


House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment: Standing Committee negatived : 
and Bill to be read 3* on Monday 
next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No.7) BILL.—(No. 162, 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
meut : Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* on Monday 
next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 14) BILL.—(No. 154.) 
House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment: Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* on Monday 
next. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 16) BILL.—(No. 165.) 
House in Committee (according to 
Order) : Bill reported without Amend- 
ment : Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (HOUSING OF WORKING 
CLASSES) (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 163.) 
House in Committee (according to 

Order): Bill reported without Amend- 

ment: Standing Committee negatived ; 

and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 6) BILL.—(No. 135.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), with the 
Amendments, and passed, and returned 
to the Commons. 


PRISON (OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUATION) 
(No. 8) BILL, 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES ACT (1875) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 147.) 


Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House To-morrow. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS (1RE- 
LAND) BILL [#.1.].—(No. 54.) 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order); a further Amendment made ; 
and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR THE 
STANDING COMMITTEE. 
Report from, That the Committee 
have added The Earl of Harrowby and 
The Lord Swansea to the Committee ; 
and have added The Lord Stanley of 
Alderley to the Committee for the con- 
sideration of the Places of Worship 

(Sites) Bill. 
Read, and ordered to lie on the Table. 


IMPROVEMENT OF LAND (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 

- Brought from the Commons ; read 1, 

and to be printed. (No, 184.) 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
past Six o'clock, till To-morrow, 
a quarter past Four o’olock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 29th June 1893. 





ROYAL ASSENT. 
Message to attend the Lords Com- 
missioners ;— 


The House went ;—and, being re- 
turned ;— 


reported the Royal 
[See page 301.] 


Mr. SPEAKER 
Assent to several Bills, 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 
Thomas William Nussey, esquire, for 
the Borough of Pontefract. 


QUESTIONS. 


TYPHOID FEVER IN TURK’S ISLAND. 


Mr. STEPHENS (Middlesex, Horn- 
sey): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether his 
attention has been drawn to the preva- 
lence, for a long period, of typhoid fever 
in Turk’s Island; whether any, and, if 
any, what steps have been taken to 
ascertain the local sources of infection, 
and to deal with them; whether he is 
aware that the long-continued foul con- 
dition of the Red Salina Pond, arising 
from accumulation of dead fish and other 
organic matter in a state of decomposi- 
tion, is most dangerous to the health of 
the town; and whether, as the cleaning 
of the Red Salina Pond could probably 
be carried out for a comparatively small 
sum, he will influence the authorities to 
carry out that work ? 

Tne UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
My attention has not before been called 
to the matter ; but the Governor will be 
asked for a Report. 


MILITARY SERVICE IN FRANCE, 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether it has 
come to his knowledge that, by a recent 
decision of the French Court of Cassa- 
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tion, it has been decided that persons re- 
cognised in England as British aliens 
are, by a retrospective law, liable to 
military service in France if born of a 
British parent also there born ; and whe- 
ther this is in aecordance with the 
Anglo-French Convention of 28th 
February, 1882, in which it is stated 
that those subjects of each country 
within the jurisdiction of the other shall 
be exempted from the military service of 
that other. “Les  ressortissant de 
chacun des deux Etats seront exempts 
dans l'autre de tout service militaire.” 
*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): The subject is explained in a 
Paper recently laid before Parliament, 
Miscellaneous Series, No. 3, 1893, page 
44. The French Courts have decided 
that the Anglo-French Conyention does 
not apply under the circumstances stated, 
inasmuch as the interpretation of that 
Convention, as regards the determina- 
tion of what persons are to be considered 
“subjects” of each country, must be 
decided by the laws in force in either 
country. The French law regards such 
persons as French citizens. 


BOOTH’S CHARITY, SALFORD. 
Mr. BARLOW (Somerset, Frome) : 
I beg to ask the Parliamentary Charity 

Commissioner if he can state the income 
of Booth’s Charity, Salford ; to what 
purposes this income is applied; who 
are the Trustees, and whether there be 
any public control of such Charity ; and 
whether a portion of it can be applied to 
objects of public utility, such as free 
libraries, technical education, or old age 
pensions ? 

*Thne PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
T. E. Exits, Merionethshire): (1) The 
Booth Charities are administered under 
the Booth Charities Act, 1846. (2) The 
grossincome for the year ended March 24, 
1893, was £16,177 6s. Id. (3) After 
payment of rates, taxes, repairs, ex- 
penses of management, &c., the follow- 
ing payments were made — namely, 
£46 19s. 6d. in repairs, &e., of Trinity 
Chapel ; £608 4s. in gifts in money and 
kind to the poor of the township of 


Salford; £21 to Salford Infirmary for 
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medical relief for objects of the Charity ; 
£11,967 10s. in weekly payments to 822 
poor inhabitants of Salford township in the 
following proportions—namely, 48 at 
10s. a week; 43 at 8s. a week ; 343 at 
6s.a week ; and 395 at 5s. a week. (4) 
The Trustees, who are incorporated by 
the Act, are Messrs. Edward Hardcastle, 
Charles James Heywood, James Worrall, 
Richard Hampson Joynson, John Platt, 
Stewart Garnett, Percy Shelmerdine, and 
Hugh Cecil Birley. The Trustees are 
required by the Act to pay over the net 
income (after providing to the extent 
therein specified for the benefit of the 
Chapel of the Sacred Trinity in Salford) 
to the Mayor of Salford, the senior 
Alderman for the Crescent Ward, and 
the Churchwarden for the Borough or 
Town of Salford, to be applied in or 
towards the relief of poor, needy, aged, 
or impotent inhabitants of the township 
of Salford as therein mentioned. (5) 
In these circumstances it appears that 
while the Act permits of the grant of 
old age pensions, ‘it does not point to 
the application of the funds of the 
Charity to such purposes as _ free 
libraries and technical education. 


INDIAN PUBLIC WORKS OFFICERS. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL (Stafford- 
shire, Kingswinford): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India, in 
view of the fact that Public Works 
officers in India can retire on pension 
without medical certificate after 20 years’ 
service, and that Forest officers have to 
serve for 30 years, whether, considering 
that officers of both these Departments 
are trained in the same place and are on 
an equal footing in all other respects, 
and that the duties of a Forest officer are 
no less arduous than those of a Public 
Works officer, Government will admit 
Forest officers to the same Pension Rules 
as Public Works officers, both as regards 
length of service and as regards special 
pensions to conservators similar to those 
for superintending engineers ? 


*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GeEorGe 
Russett, North Beds.): A Despatch 
has been received by this mail, containing 
the proposals of the Government of 
India on the subject of the pensions of 
the special Departments, including the 
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Forest Department. The Despatch is 
now under consideration, and no time will 
be lost in coming to a decision. 


MISS KEOGH AND THE DUBLIN BOARD 
OF GUARDIANS. 


Mr. HARRINGTON (Dublin, Har- 
bour) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whe- 
ther he is aware that, in February last, 
Miss Keogh, a teacher in the North 
Dublin Union, received notice from the 
Board of Guardians of their intention to 
retire her on pension in the month of 
March, though she had not been more 
than 20 years in the service ; whether 
the Local Government Board for Ireland 
informed the Guardians that they had no 
power to remove an officer in Miss 
Keogh’s position except under the pro- 
visions of the Statute for abolition of 
office ; whether the Guardians thereupon 
informed the Local Government Board 
that they had abolished the office which 
Miss Keogh held, and proceeded to vote 
her a pension less than two-thirds of her 
salary and emoluments, which she refused 
to accept ; whether he is aware that the 
Guardians appointed another teacher in 
Miss Keogh’s place, and did not at all 
abolish the office ; and, if so, whether he 
will allow the Local Government Board 
to sanction this mode of dismissing an 
officer from the Public Service against 
whom no complaint has been alleged ; 
and whether he will see that she is either 
restored to her position or allowed a re- 
tiring allowance equal to two-thirds of 
her salary ? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morvey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne) : I understand that the facts 
are generally as stated in the first three 
paragraphs of the question. The Guar- 
dians informed the Local Government 
Board that the office held by Miss Keogh 
had been abolished by the reconstruction 
and re-arrangement of the teaching staff, 
by which the children would in future 
be placed under the care of the Nuns ; 
and the Board thereupon issued their 
consent to the payment of the pension of 
£52 per annum which had been awarded 
to Miss Keogh by the Guardians. The 
pension awarded is less than two-thirds 
of her salary and emoluments ; but there 
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was no obligation on the Guardians to 
grant the maximum pension authorised 
by law. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON CORN 
SALES. 

Mr. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leo- 
minster): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Agriculture whether he 
has considered the recommendations of 
the Select Committee on Corn Sales ; 
and, if so, whether the Government are 
prepared to introduce legislation to carry 
out the first of those recommendations, 
and in the meantime to give directions to 
carry out the second of the recommenda- 
tions ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): I have read 
the Report of the Committee to which 
the hon. Member refers; but it is not 
possible for the Government to arrive 
at any definite conclusion with regard to 
the recommendations it contains until 
we have had an opportunity of con- 
sidering the Minutes of Proceedings and 
the Evidence taken by the Committee, 
which were only circulated yesterday. 
I may add that the proposal that corn 
should be sold by reference to a uniform 
weight, and that no other weight or 
measure should be allowed, is a matter 
not so much for the consideration of my 
Department as for that of the Board 
of Trade—the Department concerned 
with questions relating to weights and 
measures. 

Mr. RANKIN: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman answer the second part of 
the question ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: That is one 
of the matters under consideration. 


RAILWAY EXTENSION IN BECHUANA- 
LAND. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether he has 
noticed in The Times of 23rd June a 
telegram stating that Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
during a Debate in the House of As- 
sembly of the Cape Colony upon a 
Resolution condemning his dual capacity 


Mr. J. Morley 
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as Premier of the Colony and Director 
of the Chartered Company of South 
Africa, incidentally announced that the 
Imperial Government would give 
£100,000 towards the extension of the 
railway beyond Makefing, on the con- 
dition that no competing line was 
allowed ; and whether any such promise 
has been made; if so, by what 
authority ? 


Mr. 8S. BUXTON: The telegraphic 
summary is clearly incomplete. The 
facts are as follows:—The Imperial 
Government have agreed that, subject 
to certain conditions, the Bechuanaland 
Government shall be permitted to promise 
a subsidy of £10,000 a year for 10 years 
on the completion to their satisfaction of 
the railway extension to Gaberones, and 
a similar additional amount for a similar 
term on the completion of the line to 
Palapye. The grant of the subsidy will 
not involve any additional charge on 
Imperial Funds, as the greater facility of 
transport will enable the Bechuanaland 
Government to effect savings equal to 
or exceeding the subsidy; apart from 
the increase of Revenue that may be ex- 
pected to result from the opening up of 
the country to settlers, and apart from 
the strategic and other advantages arising 
from railway connection between the 
Southern and Northern Protectorates. 


SERMONS TO SCOTCH 
VOLUNTEERS. 

Stir JOHN KINLOCH (Perth, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether his attention has been 
ealled to the fact that, on Sunday 18th 
June, at Inverness, at the annual Church 
parade of the Ist Volunteer Battalion 
Cameron Highlanders, Dr. Norman 
Macleod, chaplain to the battalion, 
preached a vigorous sermon against Sir 
Charles Cameron’s Disestablishment Bill, 
declaring that he could imagine no 
greater National crime than that the 
Church endowments should be diverted 
from their present object, and asking 
how the blessing of Heaven could be 
expected to rest upon houses built on 
lands stocked by the spoliation of the 
Lord’s sanctuary ; and, if so, whether it 
is in accordance with military discipline 
for a chaplain to deliver a political 
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address on the occasion of a Church 
parade ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampneE ty - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &e.): Dr. Macleod states that 
his sermon on the 18th instant was 
preached in the parish church in obe- 
dience to an Order of the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland. I 
cannot discover, from such information 
as I have received, whether this was a 
special Chureh parade of the Volunteers. 
If it was, it was entirely within the dis- 
cretion of the Commanding Officer to 
select the particular Sunday for it ; but, 
in my opinion, allowing for the fact that 
the Volunteers are not compelled to 
attend, it would not be well judged on 
the part of a Commanding Officer to 
select for such a parade a Sunday on 
which it had been announced that ques- 
tions would be prominently dealt with 
upon which widely different views might 
be held by the men under his command. 
As I have said, I am not aware that 
this error of judgment was committed 
in this instance. 


THE POLICE AND IRISH BANDS. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland by whose 
authority Sergeant M‘Donald, Royal 
Irish Constabulary, of Castleblayney, 
interfered with the band practice at 
Annyart; whether he was instructed to 
caution the members of the band against 
continuing their practice; and whether 
he had received any instructions with re- 
gard to this band and its members ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I understand that 
what happened was this—the sergeant 
of police, iv a private conversation with 
one of the members of the local band, 
said he had been told that the playing of 
Party tunes caused annoyance to the 
Nationalists. The sergeant made this 
statement entirely on his own responsi- 
bility, and without the direction of his 
officer ; but he appears to have acted 
with an undoubtedly good intention. 


CHARITY COMMISSIONERS’ SCHEMES. 

Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon): I beg 
to ask the Parliamentary Charity Com- 
missioner whether any, and, if so, what, 
schemes for Charities have been, during 
the week ending 24th June, sent to the 
districts concerned by the Charity Com- 
missioners; and to what newspapers 
each has been sent ? 
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*Mr. T. E. ELLIS: The number of 
schemes published by the Charity Com- 
missioners during the week ending 24th 
June is, under the Charitable Trusts 
Acts, 10, and under the Endowed Schools 
Acts (including the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Act) two. The cost of ad- 
vertising the publication of schemes 
under the Charitable Trusts Acts being 
borne (not, as in the case of the Endowed 
Schools Acts, by the Parliamentary Vote) 
but by the Charities concerned, the in- 
structions for advertising these schemes 
are given, not by the Commissioners, but 
by the Trustees. 


MUSKETRY EFFICIENCY ALLOWANCE. 
Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.) : Inthe 
absence of the hon. Member for the West 
Derby Division of Liverpool, I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether, inasmuch as under Army Order 
22nd January, 1893, the contingent 
allowance is dependent upon men 
making themselves efficient in musketry 
before Ist September, and as this Order 
only came into force on Ist April last, 
and as at this time of the year most 
yeomen are too busy on the land to find 
time to practise in order to pass out of 
the third class, he will, for this year 
only, extend the period in which to 
qualify to lst November ¢ 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Inthe Yeomanry Regulations which are 
about to be issued provision is made 
that, in addition to the claim made on 
the Ist October for the grant of £1 per 
man for efficiency in musketry, a sup- 
plemental claim may be made on or 
before the Ist March following. This 
arrangement will apply to the present 
and future years. 


THE DANGERS OF THE SCARIFF. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he is aware that portions of the river 
leading to Seariff are dangerous to 
navigation because of boulders appearing 
near the surface, and that a boat sus- 
tained injuries some time ago because of 
the dangerous state of the river; and 
whether some steps can be taken to 
remove the obstructions complained of 
and make the river safe for boats ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro true TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hispert, Oldham) 
(who replied) said: 1 am informed that 
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though not dangerous, the navigation of 
the river at Scariff requires care during 
floods, the bed being rocky and the 
channel tortuous. For several years the 
condition of the channel has practically 
remained unaltered. ‘To deepen it would 
cost several thousands of pounds, and 
cannot at present be undertaken ; it will, 
however, be matter for consideration 
whether a shallow place near the entrance 
to the dock may be improved if funds be 
forthcoming after the completion of the 
works now in progress at Killaloe; but 
I am afraid I am not in a'position to give 
a pledge. 


Rescuing Distrained 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD 
HOSPITALS. 

Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether he will lay upon the 
Table of the House the regulations and 
restrictions prescribed by the Local 
Government Board for the reception of 
non-pauper patients into the hospitals 
under the control of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, pursuant to “The Public 
Health (London) Act, 1891,” Section 8, 
Sub-section 1 ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOAKD (Mr. H. H. 
FowLer, Wolverhampton, E.): The 
Local Government Board have not pre- 
scribed regulations and restrictions as to 
the admission of non-pauper patients into 
the hospitals provided by the Managers 
of the Metropolitan Asylum District. 
The Managers exercise the discretionary 
powers conferred on them by the Statute 
as to the admission of such patients. 


Mr. COHEN: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 


Board whether, in view of the fact that 
besides the $36 beds at Gore Farm, now 
no longer available for fever and diph- 
theria patients, and that there has been a 
further reduction in the accommodation 
for these patients in consequence of the 
demolition of certain old temporary 
wards, and repairs in other wards, he can 
state the actual number of beds available 
at the present moment in the hospitals of 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board for 
fever, diphtheria, and small-pox patients 
respectively ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am informed 
by the Managers of the Metropolitan 
Asylum District that the number of beds 
available at the present moment for 
small-pox patients is 1,100, for cases of 
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scarlet and enteric fever 2,459, and for 


Property in Tralee. 


diphtheria and other cases 238. All 
scarlet fever and diphtheria beds are 
occupied, 


THE ORKNEY MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. LYELL (Orkney and Shetland): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he is aware that the present 
contractors for carrying Her Majesty's 
mails to the North Isles of Orkney are 
in the habit of frequently changing the 
days of sailing, causing a very great in- 
convenience and loss to the inhabitants 
and all people having a business connec- 
tion therewith; whether in future he 
will fix the days of the week on which 
(weather permitting) the mails have to 
be carried to and from these Islands ; 
whether, on the expiry of the present 
contract, he will put it out publicly for 
offers ; whether it has been - brought to 
his notice that the present contractors 
refused last year to offer for a longer 
tri-weekly mail service to these Islands 
than three months, though asked by the 
Postmaster General to do so; and 
whether he was aware of that when he 
replied to the Memorial from the County 
Council of Orkney recently regarding the 
Mail Service ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): I 
was not aware of the practice referred to 
by the hon. Member, and I will have in- 
quiry made with the view, if possible, of 
arranging the Service to greater advan- 
tage. Under the contract the days of 
sailing were specified. The contractors 
are not disposed to afford more accom- 
modation, except at large additional out- 
lay, which the circumstances do not 
justify. I will consider the expediency 
of advertising the Service on the expira- 
tion of the present contract. 

RESCUING DISTRAINED PROPERTY IN 
TRALEE. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that Patrick Enright, farmer, of 
Baningvogeen, Newtowndillon, County 
Kerry, was on the 6th instant returned 
by the Tarbert Petty Sessions Bench for 
trial at the Tralee Quarter Sessions on a 
charge of rescue of a cow (his property), 
seized under a distress warrant ; whet her 
the seizure was illegal, not having been 
effected by or in the presence of the per- 
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son to whom it was addressed—namely, 
Matthew Mulvihill, rate collector ; 


whether the attention of the Local Go- 
vernment Board has been drawn to the 
fact that Mulvihill is bailiff to a local 
landlord, Captain Leslie, who sat and ad- 
judicated in the case against Patrick 
Enright, and signed the committal ; and 
what action will be taken as to 
charge against Enright and the illegal 
action of Mulvihill in deputing to another 
person the execution of the warrant of 
distress ? 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
What warrant was granted ? Will not 
the question of its legality be raised at 
the trial ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The man 


been tried, aud it is all over now. 


has 
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that the facts, a Report of which was 
promptly made by the police, are as stated 
in the first paragraph. It is also true 
that the injured persens recently signed 
a Petition against the Bill in question, 
though it does not appear they are mem- 
bers of any political Association, The 
motive assigned for these brutal outrages 
is as stated; but it is right to add that 


| they have been denounced by the Roman 


| 
| 





facts are correctly set forth in the first | 
paragraph. The seizure was made under | 


a warrant for poor and seed rate, and was 
issued for execution at the instance of 
the rate collector, Matthew Mulvihill. 
The warrant was not addressed to Mulvi- 
hill, but to a man named John O’Connell, 
a special bailiff, who executed the 
warrant. Mulvihill is rent warner to 
Captain Leslie, and not a bailiff; and 
there were, I am informed, four other 
Magistrates on the Bench on the 6th 
instant besides Captain Leslie. At 
Tralee Quarter Sessions, on the 27th 
instant, Enright pleaded guilty to the 
charge, and, having promised to pay the 
amount of the decree, was allowed out on 


Catholic clergyman of the parish. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): May 
I ask whether it was so denounced before 
or after the question was put upon the 
Paper ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am given to 
understand it was very shortly after the 
occurrence, 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Have the 
police any clue as to the perpetrators ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY was understood to 


reply in the negative. 


LETTER CARRIERS AND IRISH 
POLITICAL MEETINGS. 
Mr. M‘GILLIGAN (Fermanagh, S.): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he is aware that William Elliott, 
a letter carrier attached to the Post 


| Officeat Irvinestown, County Fermanagh, 


|of the letter carrier in question ; 


attended the recent Salisbury demonstra- 
tion at Londonderry ; are public ser- 
vants allowed to attend political meet- 
ings; and, if not, what steps does he 
propose to take in regard to the conduet 
and is 


his own recoguisances to come up for he aware that another letter carrier at- 


judgment when called upon. No steps 
have been taken against Mulvihill, as it 
does not appear that he acted illegally. 


CATTLE OUTRAGE IN KING’S COUNTY. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that, on the 2Uth instant, at 


| Nationalist meeting 
‘informed that 


tached to the same office was, under the 
late Government, warned not to attend a 
at Irvinestown, and 
if he did so he would be 


| dismissed ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY: I have in- 


formation on the subject of the state- 


no 


‘ments made in the first and third para- 


| graphs. 


Clonsast, King’s County, two cows, the | 


property of Mrs. Cobbe, were mutilated, 


their tails being cut off, and a horse | 


belonging to John Short was stabbed 
but not killed, the owners being Pro- 
testants of the humblest farming class ; 
whether he is aware that they recently 
signed a Petition against Home Rule, 
and joined a local Unionist Association, 
and that this is the sole cause assigned 
in the neighbourhood for this outrage ; 
and if the police have made any Report 
on the matter ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : 


I am informed 


In reply to the second para- 
graph, I may state generally that there 
is no Regulation prohibiting Post Oftice 
servants from attending political meet- 
ings. All that they are forbidden to do 
is to take a prominent part in such 
meetings—as, for instance, by canvassing 
or speaking on one side or the other, or 
by serving on an Election Committee. 


CARNDONAGH SEWAGE SCHEME. 

Mr. MAGUIRE (Clare, W.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he is aware that 
sewers have been, and are being, made 
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leading from the town of Carndonagh to 
the river flowing through that town ; 
and whether, in view of the fact that 
this river forms the principal water 
supply of the town, he will consider the 
necessity of taking steps in the matter ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Frequent com- 
plaints have been made to the Local 
Government Board as to the impurity of 
the Carndonagh water supply, and the 
Board have impressed upon the Board of 
Guardians the necessity of having the 
quality of the water tested, and of pro- 
viding, if required, a proper supply. The 
Guardians do not appear, however, to 
have taken any effective action in the 
matter, and the Local Government Board 
have addressed a further communication 
to the Guardians on the subject. 





Scotch Licensing 


KILRUSH POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS, 
Mr. MAGUIRE: I beg to ask the 


Postmaster General whether he is aware 
of the great inconvenience caused at 
Kilrush by the want of an afternoon 
postal delivery ; and if he is prepared to 
give a favourable consideration to the 
matter ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: Provision has 
already been made for an afternoon 
delivery of letters at Kilrush during the 
summer months, and the arrangements 
will begin on Saturday next. 


MESSENGERS ON THE IRISH DAY- 
MAIL SERVICE, 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.E.): I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General whether it 
is intended to appoint the acting mail 
messengers on the day mail service in 
Ireland permanently under the Inspector 
of Mails; and, if so, when will the 
appointments come into force 7 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I do not clearly 
understand the meaning of the question 
of the hon. Member. [If it refers to the 
arrangement under which certain post- 
men are employed on travelling duties in 
charge of mails, 1 have to say that there is 
no intention of altering the existing 
arrangement, which is a convenient one, 
and is in operation not only in Ireland, 
but in England and Scotland. The 
postmen in question receive extra pay- 
ment for this duty, and I may add that 
it is a duty which is eagerly sought for. 


THE CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 
Mr. THEOBALD (Essex, Romford): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Mr. Maguire 
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Treasury whether an application has 
been received by the Treasury to give 
a separate classification to the Con- 
troller’s Office in the Central Telegraph 
Office ; and whether, before giving their 
sanction to that application, the Lords 
Commissioners will ascertain what effect 
it will have upon promotion in the 
Central Telegraph Office, the stagnation 
of which at the present moment is wholly 
unprecedented ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : No, Sir; no 
such application is before the Treasury. 


Authorities. 


SCOTCH LICENSING AUTHORITIES. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) : I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether he is aware that in 
various of the police burghs, in conse- 
quence of the ambiguity of Section 38 
of the Burgh Police Act of last year, 
both the Burgh Magistrates and the 
County Justices are claiming to be the 
Licensing Authority; and whether he 
can suggest any remedy which may 
meet the difficulty that has thus arisen ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : I am aware that in various 
places the Magistrates of the police 
burghs and the County Justices are 
claiming to be the Licensing Authority 
in police burghs. Where such a differ- 
ence of opinion exists as to the true 
construction of an Act of Parliament, 
the question can only be authoritatively 
determined by a Court of Law. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman make some 
suggestion by which a test case can be 
tried without putting the parties con- 
cerned to much cost and inconvenience ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: That is an 
important point ; but the question is not 
one which should be put on the floor of 
the House. If any private application 
is made, the best possible advice will be 
given. 


THE DRUMSHANBO MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. P. A. MSHUGH (Leitrim, N.): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he is aware that at a recent 
meeting of the Directors of the Cavan, 
Leitrim, and Roscommon Light Railway 
Company, they determined to dis- 
continue one of the three daily 
services between Ballinamore and Drum- 
shanbo ; is he aware that the proposed 
change, if carried out, would inflict 
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serious hardship and loss on the inhabi- 
tants of Drumshanbo in regard to the 
delivery and transmission of mails ; and 
will he insure that the people of that 
district are not injuriously affected by any 
action of the Directors in regard to 
matters within the purview of his 
Department ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I am aware of 
the circumstances referred to by the hon. 
Member, and I regret the inconvenience 
to the inhabitants of Drumshanbo which 
will result from the proposed change. 
The running of the trains over the rail- 
way in question is, however, not subject 
to any control on the part of my Depart- 
ment; and I have no power to prevent 
the change contemplated by the Railway 
Company. I understand that the pend- 
ing alteration of trains is experimental, 
and I trust it may be only temporary. 


INDIAN PUBLIC WORKS DEPART- 
MENT. 

Sir G. CHESNEY (Oxford): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether any decision has been 
arrived at as to the measures to be taken 
for removing the block which has arisen 
in the premotion of the civil engineers 
appointed to the Indian Service from the 
Roya! Indian Engineering College, 
Cooper’s Hill ; and if the Correspondence 
which has passed on the subject between 
the Secretary of State and the Govern- 
ment of India will be laid upon the 
Table of the House ? 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: (1) No decision 
has yet been arrived at in respect to the 
measures to be taken for removing the 
block of promotion in the Indian Public 
Works Department. (2) The Correspon- 
dence which is passing between the Go- 
vernment of India and the Secretary of 
State on this subject is still incomplete. 
When complete it can, if deemed de- 
sirable, be laid on the Table of the 
House. 

Sir S. KING (Hull, Central): At 
the same time, I will ask the hon. Gen- 
tleman whether a scheme for removing 
the grievances of the Publie Works 
Department in India had some time since 
been drawn up by the Indian Govern- 
ment and been forwarded to the Secre- 
tary of State; at what date it was re- 
ceived at the India Office ; whether it has 
been considered; and, if so, why a 


THE 


decision is delayed ; whether the Secre- 
tary of State has any information con- 
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firming a statement in The Pioneer, that 
the Department is in a condition of dis- 
content almost amounting to mutiny ; 
and when a decision may be expected ? 
*Mr. G. RUSSELL: (1) A scheme 
for the removal of a block of pro- 
motion in the Indian Public Works 
Department has been submitted to the 
Secretary of State by the Government of 
India, (2) This scheme was received 
on the 21st November, 1892, and its pro- 
visions considered by the Secretary of 
State, who deemed it advisable, however, 
to delay passing orders till the Report of 
the Currency Committee had reached 
him. (3) The Secretary of State is 
aware that the existing block in promo- 
tion is causing discontent in the Depart- 
ment. (4) The Secretary of State is 
now about to reply to the Government 
in respect to their proposals; but he 
is unable to state at present when a final 
decision may be expected. The Corre- 
spondence will be laid when it is com- 
plete. 


THE MEDICINE STAMP ACTS. 

Mr. GULLY (Carlisle): I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether his attention has been called to 
the- operation of the Medicine Stamp 
Acts, whereby an article labelled mix- 
ture for neuralgia is liable to duty, but 
if labelled neuralgic mixture it escapes 
duty ; and whereby Lamplough’s Py- 
retic Saline is not liable, but if sold to be 
taken as a dry powder it would be liable 
to duty, and so forth; and whether he 
will consider the advisability of repeal- 
ing the Medicine Stamp Acts, at least 
as regards those preparations which are 
not protected by patent or by other 
special rights ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I am not aware that the facts are as 
alleged in the question; but if the 
hon. Member will give me the parti- 
eulars of any case which illustrates his 
statement I will make further inquiries. 


APPOINTMENTS TO THE CONGESTED 
DISTRICTS (IRELAND) BOARD. 

Dr J. EL KENNY (Dublin, 
College Green): I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland will he explain on 
what grounds some of the temporary 
clerks employed in connection with the 
taking of the last Census in Ireland and 
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discharged on completion of the work, 
and who do not possess certificates of 
proficiency from the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, have since been appointed 
without examination to the staff of the 
Congested Districts (Ireland) Board and 
to other public offices in Ireland, whilst 
others of the said temporary clerks who 
do possess certificates from the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners have been passed 
over and have not received appointments ; 
and whether, should the facts bear out 
this statement, he will see that in future 
those possessing certificates shall receivea 
preference over those not possessing them? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Registrar 
General informs me that all the clerks 
employed on the work referred to held 
certificates from the Civi! Service Com- 
missiouers, with the exception of some 
boys who were employed in consequence 
of the inability of the Commissioners to 
supply certificated boy copyists. There 
are nine Census clerks now in the em- 
ployment of the Congested Districts 
Beard, and all of these hold certificates. 

Dr. KENNY: Are not the certificates 
to which the right hon. Geutleman refers 
simply those for the qualifying examina- 
tion of the competitive Civil Service 
examination ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: [ cannot answer 
that off-hand. 

LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN CEL- 
BRIDGE UNION, 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether any, 
and, if so, what, progress has been made 
in building the labourers’ cottages sanc- 
tioned for the Clonsilla district of the Cel- 
bridge Union last June by the Celbridge 
Board of Guardians ; and what is the 
cause of the delay that has occurred 
in the matter ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The cottages 
referred to appear to be included in an 
Improvement Scheme made by the Board 
of Guardians on the 29th July, 1892, 
but which, I am informed, was not sub- 
mitted to the Local Government Board 
for confirmation until the 2Ist instant. 
The scheme might, I understand, have 
been published in August, 1892, notices 
served in September, and the application 
for contirmation lodged with the Local 
Government Board in October, 1892 ; 
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but, as stated, the application was only | 
received by the Board last week. 
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CATHOLIC CHAPLAINS IN THE NAVY, 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty how often within the past two years 
a Catholic Chaplain has been taken on 
board the Mediterranean Squadron in 
eases where the Squadron was cruising 
under circumstances which prevented the 
men from going to Mass on shore ; and 
whether, in view of the small sum paid 
for the services of a Catholic Chaplain 
as compared with the sums paid to the 
Protestant Chaplains, and the admitted 
desire of the Catholic officers and sail ors 
for a Chaplain of their own nationality, 
it is possible to procure the services of 
an additional Catholic Chaplain ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tne AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Ropertson, Dun- 
dee) : Iam not aware of any occasion on 
which a Roman Catholic priest embarked 
on board one of Her Majesty's ships 
when cruising. The question of appoint- 
ing a Roman Catholic Chaplain of our own 
nationality will be taken into considera- 
tion when the appointment of the present 
Chaplain comes up for review by the 
Admiralty, who do not see their way at 
present to appoint an additioual Chaplain 
as suggested by my hon. Friend. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: And 
when will the appointment come up for 
review ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : I believe the 
appointment is for five years, and about 
one year has now expired. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE COURTS. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether his attention 
has been called to the case of a man 
named Cullen, who recently took some 
land from which wood had been cut on 
the property of the late Mr. Hume-Dick, 
near Baltinglass, County Wicklow; 
whether it is true that Cullen was sum- 
moned to appear before the local branch 
of the National Federation to answer for 
his conduct; whether the Federation 
decided that Cullen’s act did not amount 
to land-grabbing, but “that it was 
cowardly and mean of him to take the 
land ata rent;” if this man’s premises 
were set on fire on the night following 
the meeting of the Federation; and 
whether, in view of the spread of this 
practice of holding what are known as 
League Courts, the Government propose 
to take any steps for dealing with them ? 
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Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Wicklow, N.): | If I have any evidence as to them I shall 


Will the hon. Member say if he means 
by premises a dwelling house, or only an 
attached shed? Can the right hon. 
Gentleman say whether County Wick- 
low is not one of the most peaceful 
counties in Ireland ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : I referred to 
premises adjoining the dwelling. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : It is the case that 
Wicklow is one of the most quiet and 
peaceful counties in Ireland. The facts are 
as stated in the first three paragraphs of 
the question. With regard to the fourth 
paragraph, it appears that at about 
8 o'clock on the following evening 
(5th June) a car shed, the property of 
Cullen, was set on fire, and damaged to 
the extent of about 30s. There is no 
evidence in the possession of the Execu- 
tive that a breach of the law, by intimi- 
dation or otherwise, was committed at 
the meeting referred to in question and 
described as a“ League Court.” 

Mr. SEXTON: Is there any 
evidence to support the assertion in 
the question that the practice of holding 
League Courts is spreading ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: There is no 
evidence of what takes place at the 
League meetings, which are private. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: The right hon. 
Gentleman has admitted that the state- 
ments in the first three paragraphs are 
correct ; is not that evidence, whether 
the gathering be a League Court or not, 
that it is doing that which it has no 
legal right to do ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I believe it has 
been decided that there is no legal right 
to hold gatherings of this kind. The 
difficulty is to get evidence. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL ; Is the right 
hon. Gentleman taking steps to see if 
the proceedings of these Courts can be 
got at by the Executive ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am taking ali 
the steps which experience and my 
sense of responsibility dictate to see that 
law and order are maintained in Ireland. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): The right hon. Gentleman says 
that these Courts have not spread. May 
1 ask him whether it is within his 
knowledge that these Courts do, as a 
matter of fact, exist ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It is not within 
my knowledge that such Courts do exist. 





be able to deal with them. 

Mr. SEXTON: Does the right hon, 
Gentleman consider that a solitary in- 
stance of this kind in a peaceful town 
affords any rational basis for a question 
such as this ? 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to say 
I did not base the question on a solitary 
case, 


RAILWAY SERVANTS’ INSURANCE, 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department if he has seen a statement 
circulated by the Executive Committee 
appointed to watch the interests of the 
members of the London and North 
Western Railway Insurance Society, con- 
cerning the prejudicial effect the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill would have on 
their position ; and if he will favourably 
consider any proposition allowing mem- 
bers of that and similar Insurance 
Societies to contract themselves out of 
the Act ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): I have given my 
most careful consideration to the subject, 
and I am satisfied that the Bill will not 
have the prejudicial effect that is 
imagined in the cireular, The whole 
matter was fully discussed from every 
point of view by the Grand Committee, 
and they decided by a large majority to 
prevent contracting out of the Act, and 
to that decision the Government intend 
to adhere. 

Mr. TOMLINSON : Does the right 
hon. Gentieman think that any Associa- 
tion like this would be possible under 
the Act ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Yes, Sir ; I do. 

POLICE CLAIMS FOR ASSISTANCE. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that on the 22rd June a constable named 
Hooke arrested a prisoner for drunken- 
ness in Castleblayney, County Monaghan, 
but failed to obtain any assistance in 
securing the prisoner from a crowd which 
gathered ; whether he is aware that when 
the constable appealed to a Magistrate, 
Mr. R. Pringle, who was present, that 
gentleman, instead of assisting Constable 
Hooke, denounced his conduct, and 
declined to assist the constable; and 
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whether such conduct in a person hold- 


ing the Commission of the Peace | 


will be taken notice of by the Lord 
Chancellor ? 


*Mr. O'DRISCOLL (Monaghan, S.) : | 


Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
a learned Judge, in a judgment at Lifford 
on the 20th instant, stated that a con- 
stable was not justified in arresting a 
man for being simply drunk ; and con- 
sequently was not the Magistrate, in 
refusing to assist in this case, acting in 
strict conformity with the law ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I think that judg- 
ment was in reference to a case other 
than the one mentioned in the question. 
The hon, Member for South Belfast 
seems to have been very inaccurately 
informed. It is a fact that the arrest 
was made as stated ; but it is not a fact 
that the constable failed to obtain assist- 
ance as alleged ; on the contrary, he was 
assisted by a civilian who was in the 
crowd. [Mr. Jounston: Later on.] 
The constable did not call on Mr. Pringle, 
J.P., for assistance, nor did that gentle- 
man denounce the constable ; asa matter 
of fact, the Magistrate sent one of his 
own men to the police barracks for help, 
and, moreover, at Petty Session on the 
27th instant, was one of the Magistrates 
on the Bench who inflicted on the 
prisoner a fine of 40s. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON : I am glad to 
hear it. Will the right hon. Gentleman 
say what he considers to be getting 
“simply drunk ¢ ” 


[The question was not answered. ] 


FISHING IN THE FOYLE. 

Mr. MAINS (Donegal, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a notice recently 
issued by the Foyle and Bann Fishery 
Company (lessees of the Honourable the 
Irish Society), warning fishermen against 


fishing in the tidal waters of the River | 


Foyle ; whether he is aware that the 
right to fish in these waters has been en- 
joyed by the public for a long time, and 
is the only means of support of about 
300 families ; and if the notice in ques- 
tion is justified by law ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The Inspectors of 
Fisheries report that in 1866 and subse- 
quent years injunctions were granted by 
the Court of Chancery and the Rolls 
Court restraining persons from trespass- 


Mr. W. Johnston 
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| ing on this fishery ; but that reasonable 

facilities for the capture of fish other 
than salmon and salmon trout have been 
'granted by the Company. It appears 
that the notice complained of in the 
question was served on three persons 
only, because they, with others, had 
trespassed on the fishery for no other 
purpose than to kill salmon, and that it 
was with the intention of putting a stop 
to this practice, and not with the inten- 
tion of hampering the fishermen in any 
way, that the Company took action. 


COASTGUARD ADDITIONAL PAY. 

MaJsor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether the Lords of the Admiralty 
have come to any decision on the claims 
of the Coastguard for additional pay for 
chief boatmen in charge, for 2d. per day 
on re-enlistment, and for the 6d. extra 
on service beyond the date required for 
pension ? 

*Tue SECRETARY to tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suvurtie- 
wortH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): No 
claims of this character have been brought 
before the present Board of Admiralty ; 
but I believe that they were brought 
to the notice of the late Board and 
refused. 


THE PURCHASE OF LAND GUARANTEE 
FUND. 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 

Nairn) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether the Regulations to be made by 
the Lord Lieutenant, determining the 
charge on the Guarantee Fund to be 
borne by each county, and apportioning 
the aggregate of the fund amongst the 
counties, have been framed as required 
by Section 6 of “ The Purchase of Land 
(Ireland) Act, 1891,” and when they 
will be laid before Parliament as required 
by Section 33 of that Act ? 
; Mr. J. MORLEY: The Regulations 
| referred to are the subject of a Corre- 
spondence between the Irish Government 
‘and the Treasury, and will be laid 
before Parliament with as little delay as 
possible. 





THE BARROW HOSPITAL TRUSTEES. 
_ Mr. JOHNSON FERGUSON 
(Leicester, Loughborough): I beg to 
ask the hon. Member for Merionethshire 
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vhether he is aware that, at the Easter 
estry of the parish of Barrow-on-Soar, 
Leicestershire, application was made for 
the production of the balance sheets of 
the Barrow Hospital Trustees relating 
to Dr. Humphrey Babington’s Charity, 
and to the Charity of Joseph Clarke, 
and such accounts not being forthcoming 
the Vestry meeting was adjourned until 
4th May for the production of the 
accounts ; that the clerk to the Trustees 
of these Charities did not produce the 
accounts at the adjourned’ Vestry 


meeting, and stated, on the 30th May, 
that— 

“The Trustees are of opinion that the parish 
are 


not entitled to be furnished with the 


unts asked for ”’ ; 
and whether the Charity Commissioners 
will cause copies of the accounts of 
these Charities to be laid annually before 
the Easter Vestry, or to be otherwise 
open to the inspection of the parishioners ? 
Mr. T. E. ELLIS: (1) The Charity 
Commissioners are informed that the 
statements in the first paragraph of the 
question are correct. (2) The only 
mode prescribed by Statute for the 
publication in the locality interested of 
the accounts of the Charities is the trans- 
mission in the case only of Parochial 
Charities of copies of the accounts to the 
Churchwardens to be presented to the 
Vestry (Section 44, Charitable Trusts 
Amendment Act, 1855). 
in a letter received by the Commissioners 


to-day, have intimated that they do not 
wish to withhold any information from | 
he Vestry, and are desirous of complying | 


with the law relating to the publication 
lof the accounts of Charities, and have 
asked to be advised whether these 
Charities are Parochial Charities within 
he meaning of the section. 


forthwith considered by the Commis- 
sioners, who will communicate their 
ppinion to the Trustees. 

THE HOUSING OF THE WORKING 

CLASSES. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to 
wsk the Secretary to the Treasury 
rhether, in the case of a town in Ireland 
governed by Towns Commissioners, but 
hot being an urban sanitary district, 
art Ill. of “The Housing of the 

orking Classes Act, 1890,” can be 


adopted by the Rural Sanitary Authority, 
| 
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| or whether it must be adopted, if at all, 
by the Towns Commissioners; and 
whether it can be adopted by both con- 
currently in respect of the town ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The Act of 
1890 gives no power to adopt Part III. 
|in rural sanitary districts in Ireland. 


ARMENIAN PRISONERS IN THE 
| OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 

Mr. F. 8S. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether any 
information has yet been obtained with 
regard to the Armenian prisoners at 
present confined at Aleppo, St. Jean 
d’Acre, Tripoli, in Barbary, and other 
fortresses in the Ottoman Empire ? 

*Sir E. GREY : Information has been 
received that on the 28th of March there 
were 46 prisoners at Aleppo, of whom 27 
were condemned a year ago in connection 
with the events at Zeitoun in 1890, and 
13 were stated to be awaiting trial. We 
have also heard that an Armenian who 
had married a Moslem converted to 
| Christianity had been exiled to Tripoli, 

of Barbary. Quite lately information 
was received that two Armenian pro- 
| fessors had been exiled to Rhodes. 
| Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Will the 
/hon. Baronet make inquiry as to the 
names and condition of the prisoners in 
| Siberia ? 

Mr. F. S. STEVENSON: Will 
endeavours be made to obtain informa- 
tion as to the names, numbers, and treat- 
ment of these Armenian prisoners ? 

*Sir E. GREY: We constantly re- 
| ceive reports from our Representatives 
|in Armenia as to the general state of 
| affairs, but I cannot promise to go into 
| details with regard to every prisoner. 





This point, | 


which is not free from difficulty, will be | 


THE ANGORA PRISONERS. 

Mr. F. 8S. STEVENSON : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs when the Angora 
prisoners will be conveyed to Con- 
| stantinople ; whether any further infor- 
| mation can be furnished on the subject ; 
and what representations have been made 
with the object of securing their respite 
and release ? 
| *Sir E. GREY : We have no informa- 
| tion as to the removal of the prisoners to 
Constantinople, and I have only to add to 
the statement made on Tuesday last that 
instructions have been sent to Her 
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Majesty's Chargé d’ Affaires at Constanti- 
nople as to the language he should hold. 
It would not be advisable in the interest 
of the prisoners to say more. 


LAND SUB-COMMISSION COURTS. 
Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : 


I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 


Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is | 
listed for | 


aware that a number of cases 
hearing at Cork last May sittings of 
No. 4 Sub-Commission remain untried ; 
whether some of those are persons who 
entered their cases in the County Court, 
and whether, on the application of their 
landlords, they were transferred months 
ago to the Sub-Commission Courts in the 
Unions of Fermoy, Mallow, and Midle- 
ton ; whether the adjourned cases will 
soon be tried, as the delay causes 
travelling expense and loss of time upon 
the tenants, in addition to the payment 
of the old rent accruing all through the 
period ; and whether the law in_ its 
administration will secure the hearing of 
all tenants’ cases who elect to enter the 
several County Courts to be heard there ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The Land Com- 


missioners state that all the eases in the 


Unions of Fermoy and Mallow which | 
were listed before this Sub-Commission | 


have been heard. It appears, however, 
that the Sub-Commission had not time, 
owing to other engagements, to take up 
the hearing of some 30 eases in the 
Midleton Union, which were also 
included in the list. Of these, 10 had 
been transferred as stated in the second 
paragraph. The Land Commissioners 
wiil endeavour to have these cases dis- 
posed of, if possible, in July. With 
regard to the last paragraph, the Com- 
missioners point out that where a fair 
rent case has been entered in the County 
Court, either party has the right, under 
the Land Act of 1881, to have the case 
transferred to the Land Commission, 
unless it be shown that such transfer 
would be unjust and unreasonable. 


THE ROYAL WEDDING AND THE 
PUBLIC PURSE. 


Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) : | 


I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether any sum, and, if so, how 


much, will be paid directly or indirectly | 


out of the public purse for any purposes 
connected with the approaching Royal 
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| Wedding ; and in what Vote this will 
be included ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: In reply to 
/my hon. Friend, I have to state that no 
expenditure will fall upon Votes of Par- 
_ liament for any purposes connected with 
the approaching Royal Wedding. 


NEW CHARITY SCHEMES, 


Mr. COBB: I beg to ask the hon, 
| Member for Merionethshire, as a Charity 
| Commissioner, whether, although he sees 
(a difficulty in placing the prints of new 
schemes in the Library, he can at the 
/commencement of every week place in 
the Library a list of the schemes pub- 
‘lished during the preceding week ¢ 


Mr. T. E. ELLIS: Yes, Sir. 


IRISH CROWN SOLICITORS. 
Mr. ROSS (Londonderry) : I beg to 


ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he has received 
/a statement from the Crown Solicitors 
appointed since 12th June, 1884, in re- 
lation to their position under the Go- 
vernment of Ireland Bill; and if he is 
prepared to take any steps to give effect 
to their recommendations ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The statement re- 
| ferred to was duly received and acknow- 
‘ledged. Clause 4 of the 5th Schedule 
| will be so amended as to include Crown 
; and Sessional Crown Solicitors appointed 
since 12th June, 1884. 








IRISH POLICE DUTIES. 

Mr. ROSS: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland if he is willing to lay upon the 
Table of the House a Memorandum 
showing the extra work performed by 
the Royal Irish Constabulary over and 
above their ordinary police duties ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Perhaps the hon. 
and learned Member will be good enough 
to place on the Notice Paper a request 
for this Return. 


POOR LAW REMOVALS. 

Mr. ROSS: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
|Ireland if his attention has been cailed 
to the case of a man calied Stewart 
sent over on a removal warrant to 
| Londonderry Union from Scotland, who 
had left Londonderry when 18 months 
}old, and had spent 56 years of his life 
in Scotland ? 


| 
! 
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Mer. J. MORLEY: I have seen a 
report of the case referred to, the facts 
of which are correctly stated in the 
question. It appears that the warrant of 
removal declares that the man had not 
acquired and retained a settlement in 
Scotland, and, so far as the Local Govern- 
ment Board are aware, there was nothing 
illegal in the removal in the present 
instance. I am aware, of course, that 
the existing law sometimes operates 
with harshness in cases of this kind. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
Is the right hon, Gentleman aware that 
we have continually brought in Bills 
to prevent this injustice, and that they 
have always been blocked by the Tory 
Party ? 


[The question was not answered. ] 


ARMS IN WALFISCH BAY, 


Mr. HOPWOOD (Laneashire, S.E., 
Middleton): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether Her Majesty's Government has 
received confirmation of reports in The 
Cape Times, to the effect that, on 12th 
or 13th April last, the kraal of the 
Hottentot Chief Hendrik Wisbooi, living 
under German protection in Damaraland, 
was surprised by about 200 German 
troops, and that, in the absence of the 
fighting males, eight old men and 78 
women and children were slaughtered ; 
and whether Her Majesty’s Government 
sanctions the continuance of the arrange- 
ment by which German officials are 
allowed to convey unlimited quantities 
of arms and ammunition through Wal- 
fisch Bay for use in the interior, while 
the supply of weapons of self-defence 
is prohibited to the Natives ? 

*Sir E. GREY: Perhaps I may be 
allowed to answer this question. Reports 
have reached Her Majesty’s Government 
giving contradictory versions of the 
occurrence. They agree as to the sur- 
prise of the fort, and as to the fact 
that some women were killed in the 
attack ; but the German Report in other 
respects differs materially from that 
given by the Hottentots. No arrange- 
ment exists of the nature referred to 


in the latter part of the question. The | 


German forces entrusted with the main- 
tenance of order in the Protectorate 
must, from the nature of the coast, 
ordinarily land their arms and ammu- 
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nition at Walfisch Bay. Whenever such 
necessity arises the German Government 
applies for a special permit, which has, 
as a matter of international courtesy, 
been accorded. 


LICENSING DIFFICULTIES IN 
SCOTLAND. 

Sir J. LENG (Dundee): I beg to 
ask the Lord Advocate, with regard to 
the fact that under the Public Houses 
Acts (Scotland) the power to licence 
public-houses was vested in the Magis- 
trates of Royal and Parliamentary Burghs 
only, whether doubts have arisen as to 
the licensing powers of Magistrates of 
police burghs under “ The Burgh Police 
(Scotland) Act, 1892” ; whether he is 
aware that ata recent Justice of Peace 
Court held at Stonehaven, Mr. Badenoch 
Nicholson presiding, it was decided that 
the Magistrates for the police burgh of 
Stonehaven were not the Licensing 
Authority for that burgh, but that the 
Justices of the Peace remained the 
Licensing Authority ; whether he is 
aware that in Govan, Partick, and 
Johnston, which are police burghs, the 
Burgh Magistrates are taking steps for 
immediately asserting what they believe 
to be their powers as the Licensing 
Authority for their respective burghs, 
while the Justices of the Peace, in 
meetings assembled, have instructed their 
clerks to give public intimation that the 
Justices are still the proper Licensing 
Authorities ; and whether, as a serious 
difficulty is likely to arise under * The 
Publicans’ Certificates (Scotland) <Aet, 
1876,” by the Justices refusing to confirm 
new certificates for police burghs if 
granted by the Magistrates of those 
burghs, he will take any, and what, course 
to remove the doubts and difficulties 
which have arisen respecting the licensing 
powers of the Burgh Magistrates in 
Scotland ? 


*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. .J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.): I am 
aware of the facts set out in the first 
three paragraphs of the question. As 
my right hon, Friend the Secretary for 
Scotland has already state!, the only 
mode in which the doubt as to the legal 
effect of a statutory provision can be 
authoritatively settled is by the decision of 
a Court of Law. 
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INDIAN CURRENCY IN CEYLON. 
Sir SEYMOUR KING: I beg to 

ask the Under Secretary of State for the 

Colonies whether it is proposed to extend 

to Ceylon the operation of the Act 

amending “The Indian Coinage Act, 

1870,” and “The Paper Currency Act, 

1882” ? 

Mr. CAYZER (Barrow-in-Furness) : 
At the same time, may I ask the hon. 
Gentleman whether arrangements have 
been made to put Ceylon on the same 
footing as India in regard to gold, silver, 
and exchange ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: Ceylon has no 
Mint, and is dependent on India for the 
Indian rupees which she uses. As, 
therefore, for currency purposes, Ceylon 
may be considered as if she were a 
Province of India, the hon. Gentleman 
will see that the exchange value of the 
rupee in Ceylon will practically be the 
same as that of the same coin in India, 
Until the result of the measures taken in 
India is seen, it is not proposed to dis- 
turb the existing law in Ceylon. 


RAILWAY DISPUTE IN GALWAY. 


Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury whether the Go- 
vernment will pay out of the money they 
still hold of the grant to the Midland 
Great Western of Ireland Railway Com- 
pany, as contractors for the Galway and 
Clifden extensions, the wages due to 
staff, carmen, and others ; whether he is 
aware that, some time since, the Chair- 
man of the Midland Great Western 
of Ireland Railway Company promised 
to pay the aforesaid claims out of the 
retention money; and whether any 
similar case has occurred in England, 
Scotland, or Wales ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I am afraid 
that I can only refer to the answer which 
I gave to a similar question on the 12th 
instant. Any dispute between the Com- 
pany, its contractors, and the men em- 
ployed seems to be capable of settlement 
by the ordinary legal means, and, though 
I should be glad to promote a settlement 
if I had the power, the Government has 
no locus standi in the matter. I have 
no information with reference to para- 
graphs 2 and 3 of the question. 

Mr. FIELD: May these men hope 
the Government will endeavour to exert 
some influence over the Company ? 
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Sir J. T. HIBBERT: We should 
be glad to if possible. 


THE WEST CORK MAIL ARRANGE. 
MENTS. 


Mr. FIELD : I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether he has received 
resolutions from an important meeting 
regarding the inadequacy of West Cork 
mail arrangements ; and whether it is his 
intention to remedy the grievances com- 
plained of ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I regret that I 
can add nothing to the answer I gave to 
the hon. Member on 20th June. I should 
be very glad if it were possible to give 
the increased facilities desired ; but, in 
view of the loss upon the present ser- 
vices, I fear it is not in my power to do 
$0. 
Mr. FIELD: Is the right hon, 
Gentleman aware that this meeting has 
been held since the date of his original 
answer ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I am quite aware 
of that. 


HALF-PAY LIEUTENANT-COLONELS, 

Sir G. CHESNEY (Oxford) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether he is now in a position to state 
from what date the increase of pay to be 
granted to colonels on half-pay will take 
effect ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The additional pay to lieutenant-colonels 
referred to will, as I have already in- 
formed the House, date from the com- 
mencement of the present financial year. 


An hon. Member: When is it likely 
the warrant will be issued to give effect 
to this decision ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
There has been some delay, but I have 
no doubt it will be issued very soon. 
LABOUR CORRESPONDENTS IN NORTH 

WALES. 

Mr. H. LEWIS (Flint, &c.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether a labour correspondent for 
North Wales has been appointed ; and 
whether he is aware that, in The Labour 
Gazette for the month of June, out of 
3,776 lines of printed matter only one 
line (which contains an inaccurate state- 
ment) relates to North Wales ? 
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Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : The question of appointing 
a local correspondent for North Wales is 
still under consideration. As regards 
the second paragraph of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s question, there are four references 
to North Wales in the June number of 
The Labour Gazette, and if the hon. 
Member will inform me of which he 
complains I will cause inquiry to be 
made. 


THE INDIAN CURRENCY QUESTION. 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether, as the closing of the 
Mints in India will largely appreciate the 
value of the silver currency of the country 
as against commodities by causing a 
scarcity of rupees, whereby the peasantry 
will have to part with an_ increased 
amount of produce in order to pay the 
Government taxes, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, with a view of gauging the 
extent of economic change that may 
result from the closing of the Mints, 
will arrange that periodical Returns will 
be prepared and laid upon the Table of 
the House, giving the rupee-prices of the 
chief articles of produce from the present 
date onwards, at the principal Indian 
centres of production, and more especially 
in the agricultural districts ? 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: (1.) My hon. 
Friend will have seen from the Papers 
submitted to the House on Monday last 
that neither the Government of India 
nor Lord Herschell’s Committee expect 
prices in India to be materially altered 
by the recent arrangements regarding the 
Indian Mints. (2.) Fortnightly price 
currents for the chief marts in India will 
be found in the official Gazette of India, 
which is supplied regularly to the 
Library, 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): I beg to ask whether 
Lord Herschell’s Committee and the 
Governor Generai were prepared for the 
fall in silver which has taken place, and 
whether that will not to a certain 
extent modify their view with regard to 
the course of prices in India ? 

Mr. G. RUSSELL: I was not a 
Member of the Committee, and my right 
hon. Friend is, no doubt, conversant with 
the correspondence that has taken place 
on the subject, and can form his own 
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opinion. I can say nothing further 
than that. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) : I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether Lord Herschell’s 
Committee took any Evidence as to the 
quantity of uncoined silver in the posses- 
sion of the native population of India ; 
and whether he can say by what amount 
the nature of that property has been 
depreciated already, since the closing of 
the Mints to the free coinage of silver ; 
and when the Evidence will be laid upon 
the Table ? 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: Various state- 
ments were submitted to the Committee 
of the estimated amount of silver in 
India ; but it is impossible to say, even 
approximately, how mach is in the pos- 
session of the native population in an 
uncoined state, and consequently no 
estimate can be made of the amount of 
depreciation. The evidence, it is hoped, 
will be ready very shortly. The printing 
is in a forward state. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): May 
I ask if the import of silver into India be 
practically prohibited, the result has 
been to enhance the value of the silver 
there ? 

Mr. G. RUSSELL: I am not pre- 
pared to enter into a speculative disquisi- 
tion on that point. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Is the Under 
Secretary aware that, since the closing of 
the Mint, silver has fallen in value from 
37}d. to 33$d. Under these cireum- 
stances, must there not already have been 
a considerable depreciation in the value 
of native property ? 

Mr. G. RUSSELL; That is also a 
highly inferential question, on which I 
am not disposed to enter. 

Sir W. HOULDSW ORTH (Manches- 
ter, N.W.): Ibegtoask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Indiaif there is any objec- 
tion to the publication of the Evide ice 
given before Lord Herschell’s Committe> 
on Indian Currency ; and, if not, whether 
it can be published at once ? 

Mr. G. RUSSELL: The printing of 
the Evidence, both oral and documentary, 
is in a forward state, and it can be 
published probably in a few days. 

Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge) : I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether, now that rupees 
are to be artificially raised in value in 
India, relief will be given to the poor 
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ryot, who has to buy rupees with pro- 
duce, proportioned to the diminished power 
of his produce to purchase rupees ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Griapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): Neither Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, from any information 
in their possession, nor the Indian Go- 
vernment are under the impression at 
present that there is likely to be any 
serious fall in the value of produce in 
India. Of course, if the case should 
arise it will be for him to state the view 
that may be taken by the Government. 


DRILLING THE ORANGEMEN. 


Mr. MtGILLIGAN: I beg to ask | 


the Secretary of State for War whether 
he is aware that Major Gerrard Irvine, 
of the 3rd Battalion of the Royal Ennis- 
killen Fusiliers, at present stationed at 
Enniskillen training the battalion, is also 
drilling the Orangemen of Killadeas and 
Rossead ; and is an officer of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Forces permitted, under the Rules 
of the War Office, to engage in drilling 
the members of political organisations ; 
if not, what steps does he propose to 
take in regard to the action of Major 
Irvine ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have not yet received the Reports 
called for from Ireland, and I must ask 
the hon. Member to repeat the question 
ou Monday. 


THE RAILWAY RATES DISPUTE. 
Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 


I beg to ask the President of the Board 


of Trade whether he is aware that the | 
Railway Companies are endeavouring to | 


enforce the 5 per cent. advance on rates 
and charges ; and whether he will make 
further representations to the Companies 
on the subject ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I am aware that 
there are cases in which the Railway 
Companies are charging 5 per cent. in 
advance of the rates and charges of 1892, 
and that this action has been, and continues 
to be, the subject of representation by 
the Board of Trade. A Select Com- 
mittee is at present inquiring into the 
manner in which the Railway Companies 
have exercised the powers conferred 
upon them by the Railway Rates and 
Charges Order Confirmation Acts, 1891 
and 1892, and pending tye Report 


nothing more can be done. 
Mr. Everett 
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' Mr. A. C. MORTON: Did not the 


Railway Companies undertake to revert 
to the rates of 1892 ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No. In the 
letters which I read to this House they 
showed that in some cases they would 
go back to the rates of last year, and in 
others they undertook that the increase 
should not exceed 5 per cent. 

Mr. FIELD: Have the Companies 
adhered to their letter ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: That is for the 
Committee, of which the hen. Gentleman 
| is a Member, to find out. 

Mr. FIELD: And the Committee of 
which I happen to be a Member is un- 
xble to obtain the information. 

Mr. MORTON : Was not the original 

‘understanding that the rates of 1892 
should be reverted to, and was not the 
increase of 5 per cent. an afterthought ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No; I cannot 
say that. The rates were divided into 
groups, some being below last year's 
rates, others equal, and a third lot was 
not to exceed them by 5 per cent. The 
Committee must inquire into these ques- 
tions. I have done al! I could in the 
way of remenstrance. 

Mr. FIELD: It seems to be a matter 
over which we have no control. Will 
not the right hon. Gentleman use his 
influence with the Companies ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Searcely a day 
passes without my Department sending 
some communication to the Companies. 

| We have done all we possibly can to 
bring them back to the old rates. 


EDINBURGH CASTLE. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
|the money paid by the Kailway Com- 
| pany for land belonging to Edinburgh 
Castle can be applied to assist in com- 
pleting the repairs, &c., to that ancient 
and historical fortress ? 

| *Sir W. HARCOURT :1I am sorry to 
find that the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests have no power to devote the 
money to which the hon. Member refers 
| to the purposes indicated in the question. 
Mr. A. C. MORTON: I shall call 
‘attention to this question on the Esti- 
maies. 


THE SHIPPING FEDERATION. 
_ Mr. BUCKNILL (Surrey, Epsom) : 
| I beg to ask the President of the Board 


| 
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of Trade whether he is prepared to lay 
upon the Table of the House a copy of 
the case submitted to the Law Officers of 
the Crown, upon which their opinion as 
to the action of the Shipping Federation 
was based ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: It would be 
contrary to the usual practice to lay upon 
the Table of the House a copy of the case 
submitted to the Law Officers of the 
Crown; but if the hon. and learned 
Member would call at the Board of 
Trade there would be no objection to his 
seeing the case. 


SWAZILAND. 

Baron H. pe WORMS (Liverpool, 
East Toxteth) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he wiil now state the result of 
the negotiations between Sir Henry 
Loch and President Kriiger relative to 
the future of Swaziland, and present 
Papers upon the subject ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: The text of the 
proposed Convention has not yet reached 
this country ; and until it has arrived, 
and been considered by Her Majesty's 
Government, I shall not be in a position 
to make any statement on the question. 


ARCHBISHOPS OF MARASH AND 
ZEITOUN, 

Sir G. SITWELL (Scarborough) : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether the Arch- 
bishops of Marash and Zeitoun and the 
Bishop of Moush are still in prisoa after 
a mock trial! ; and whether any steps have 
been taken to obtain their release ? 

*Sir E. GREY : We have no infor- 
mation respecting the Bishop ef Moush ; 
the sentences on the two Archbishops 
were brought before the Court of Cassa- 
tion, and that on the Archbishop of 
Zeitoun was confirmed. We have not 
heard definitely as to the confirmation of 
the sentence on the Archbishop of 
Marash, but unofficial representations 
were made on behalf of both Arch- 
bishops. 


THE 


ADHESIVE STAMPS ON CARDS. 
Mr. W. WHITELAW (Perth): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General if he 
intends to allow cards with adhesive 
stamps to pass as postcards; and, if so, 
when ? 
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Mr. A. MORLEY: The question of 


allowing cards with adhesive stamps to 
pass as postcards was fully considered by 
the late Government and decided in the 
negative. As I stated in answer to 
similar questions on March 24th and 20th 
April, I am not prepared to alter the 
decision then arrived at. 


Siam. 


THE FRENCH IN SIAM. 


Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether Her Majesty’s Government have 
offered their good offices with a view to 
the pacific settlement of the points in 
dispute between France and Siam ; ana 
whether he can give the House any 
further information as to the reported 
acts of hostility ? 

*Sir E. GREY : Weare not at present 
in a position to give further information 
respecting the reported acts of hostility 
between the French and Siamese force 
in the neighbourhood of the Mekongs 
Her Majesty’s Government have not had. 
an opportunity of offering their good 
offices for the settlement of the points in 


dispute. Before such an offer can be 
made with advantage there must be 


evidence of willingness on both sides to 
accept it. 

Mr. CURZON (Southport) : I beg to 
ask a question of which I have given 
notice. It is, whether it is true that a 
portion of the French Fleet is expected 
or bas arrived off the bar of the Menam 
River in Siam; whether Her Majesty's 
Government are prepared to tolerate 
either a blockade of the Menam or a 
bombardment of Bangkok by the French ; 
whether they do not now feel it their 
duty to address some inquiries or remon- 
strances to the French Government ; 
what British naval forees are stationed 
in the neighbourhood ; and what steps 
Her Majesty’s Government have taker, 
or propose to take, for the protection of 
the large amount of property owned 
by British subjects and the extensive 
British shipping at Bangkok ? 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: May I 
ask, further, if the Government have any 
information in corroboration of the report 
published to-day that at this moment a 
French gunboat is anchored opposite 
Bangkok, with her decks cleared for 
action and her guns trained on to the 
place ? 
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*Sir E. GREY : I believe it is quite 
true a French gunboat is anchored there, 
but we have no information of anything 
that has happened on its decks recently. It 
is not true, so faras we are aware, that a 
portion of the French Fleet has arrived 
off the bar of the Menam River. The 
French Representative has warned the 
Siamese Government that the French 
Fleet has been ordered to Saigon, and 
that it may be sent to Bangkok should 
the situation demand it. The French 
Government have given us an assurance 
that we shall receive notice before such 
a step is taken, and we are awaiting a 
reply to inquiries we have made with 
reference to statements in Papers. 
It would not be desirable or proper to 
make any declaration at present as to the 
course which Her Majesty’s Government 
may find it necessary to take if matters 
should become more critical, That 
course must depend on circumstances 
which cannot as yet be foreseen. As 
regards the protection of British life 
and: property, we have one vessel of 
war at present at Bangkok ; arrange- 
ments have been made to send a second, 
and to have a third ready to proceed at 
once if required. 


LONDON POSTAL DELIVERIES. 

Mr. BIGWOOD (Middlesex, Brent- 
ford): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he can take any steps 
to bring about acceleration in the delivery 
of letters from one London District to 
another ; and whether he is aware that 
letters posted in this House frequently 
take 15 hours before arriving at their 
destination in the E.C. District ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY: I know of no 
case such as that mentioned in the latter 
paragraph ; but I shall be glad if the hon. 
Member will furnish me with somewhat 
fuller particulars of the case to which he 
refers, and, if possible, with any en- 
velopes of letters which have been de- 
layed. I shall then be happy to inquire 
into the case. 


ACCIDENTS TO THE NAVY. 

Mr. C. WILSON (Hull, W.) : I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, in consequence of the numerous 
casualties to the battleships of Her 
Majesty’s Navy, the Government will 
consider the advisability of discontinuing 
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their construction, and the desirability 
of asceriaining whether the conditions 
necessary for offence and defence are ob- 
tainable in a much smailer class of vessel 
and of less complicated construction ? 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) ; I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, in consequence of the unfortu- 
nate loss of H.M.S. Victoria, in collision 
with H.M.S. Camperdown, he will con- 
sent to the appointment of a Committee 
of both Houses of Parliament, or a Royal 
Commission, to inquire into the designs 
under which ships are constructed for the 
Navy ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Although 
one of the largest of Her Majesty’s ships 
has recently sunk under most painful cir- 
cumstances, we have not at present any 
information which explains with authority 
or certainty the cause of that accident, 
A searching inquiry will at once be 
ordered by the Admiralty, and until the 
Admiralty are in possession of informa- 
tion fully explaining the causes of the 
collision it is quite obvious, as my hon, 
Friend will see, that no definitive reply— 
indeed, no reply at all—ean be properly 
made to any question which suggests 
that the disaster may be owing to any 
specific cause, such as the size of the 
ships or their complicated construction, 
It is more than possible that an inquiry 
may throw light upon these very impor- 
tant subjects, and it is, I think, obviously 
the duty of the Government to wait and 


avail themselves of that light. I think 
the answer I have given will also 


serve as a reply to the hon. Member 
for Sunderland. I must say that I can- 
not help expressing the hope, which may 
be also the sentiment of the House, that 
for the present all questions of this kind 
may be postponed until the Government 
are in full possession of information. 


THE ROYAL WEDDING AND THE BANKS. 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury if the Govern- 
ment is still determined not to afford banks 
the necessary legal facilities for closing 
and deferring their financial obligations on 
the day of the Royal Wedding, notwith- 
standing the repeated representations as 
to the sinister effect of such refusal, the 
danger to public property thereby in- 
volved, and notwithstanding that the 
4th section of the Bank Holiday Act ex- 
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pressly enables the required Order in 
Council to have purely local application, 
and imposes no obligation upon any fac- 
tory, shop, or establishment other than a 
bank in such locality to suspend for a 
moment its operations ? 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Haggers- 
ton): May I ask whether the Govern- 
ment are in possession of any information 
which justifies the statement of the hon. 
and gallant Member in the question as 
to danger to public property ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: In an- 
swer to the hon. Member for Shoreditch, 
Ihave to say that the Government have 
no information to the effect to which he 
refers. In regard to the question of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Sheffield, I 
would remind him that only a few days 
ago the Chancellor of the Exchequer fully 
explained the views of the Government 
on the matter. I have nothing to add. 

Mr. BONSOR (Surrey, Wimbledon) : 
Was not a Petition handed to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer by bankers 
unanimously asking that this holiday 
should be given ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : IT stated that 
the other day the right hon. Gentleman 
consulted my right hon. Friend the Home 
Secretary as to the police. I added that 
any apprehension of public danger in the 
matter was unfounded. 


The Loss of 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST FEVER, 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he will give facilities for a 
Motion in order that the opinion of the 
House may be fairly ascertained in refer- 
ence to the cost incurred by seaport and 
other Sanitary Authorities on the sea 
coast in taking special precautions to 
prevent the introduction of cholera into 
this country, in accordance with instruc- 
tions issued by the Local Government 
Board in the public interest ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE was un- 


derstood to reply in the negative. 


THE PROPOSED NEW CLOSURE RULE, 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he is aware that the proposed 
Rules for getting the Government of 
Ireland Bill through Committee were 
published in certain Party papers some 
hours before they were announced in this 
House ; and whether they were officially 
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communicated to these Party papers be- 
fore being made known to the House ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
hon. Member has probably by this time 
learnt that he was under a misapprehen- 
sion as to what took place. The Reso- 
lution now before the House was not 
communicated in the manner which he 
supposes, for some words which it con- 
tains had not been finally decided upon at 
the time; but the moment I made my 
statement in the House the right hon. 
Member for Berwickshire did his best to 
make known the substance of the Motion 
to the Leader of the Opposition, and he 
likewise communicated it to one of those 
impartial institutions outside which has 
an admirable superiority to Party preju- 
dices. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): It may be convenient to the House 
if I were to put a question to you, Sir, 
on a point of Order, in relation to the 
Motion which stands in the name of 
the First Lord of the Treasury and the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone. That Amendment would 
come in after the word “ That” in the 
original Resolution. If you were to put 
the Motion that all the words after the 
word “That” stand part of the Question, 
and that Motion was affirmed, any other 
Amendment on the details of the Resolu- 
tion would be excluded. I would like 
to ask you whether you will so put the 
Question upon the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone as not 
to exclude such further Amendments ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is there any 
precedent for putting the Question in that 
way ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: There is an exact 
precedent. On the application of the 
late Mr. Parnell I did exactly the same 
thing, and I shall certainly do it now. 
I will put the Question “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question ” only down to a certain point, 
so as to safeguard any further Amend- 
ments. 


THE LOSS OF THRE “ VICTORIA,” 
Commanver BETHELL (York, E.R. 


Holderness) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Admiralty whether there is any 
truth in the statement made in some 
organs of the Press to-day that the 
inquiry as to the cause which led to the 
loss of the Victoria is not to be by 
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the ordinarily recognised method of Court 
Martial, but by an inquiry not necessarily 
public ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I must advise my hon. and gallant Friend 
not to be too ready to believe any such 
rumours. 





ADJOURNMENT. 
PROTECTION OF Banks. 

Colonel Howarp Vincent, Member 
for Shettield (Central Division), rose in 
his place and asked leave to move the 
Adjourument of the House for the pur- 
pose of discussing a definite matter of 
urgent public importance—namely, “ the 
danger to public property, unless steps 
are taken to enable Banks on or near the 
route of the Royal Processions, announced 
for the 6th July, legally to close and to 
defer the clearing of cheques and other 
securities”; but the pleasure of the 
House not having been signified, 

Mr. SPEAKER called on_ those 
Members who supported the Motion to 
rise in their places, and not less than 40 
Members having accordingly risen, 

Mr. FLYNN: May I eall your 
attention to the fact that I have a 
Notice down fer Friday night on this very 
question ? It appeared on the Paper 
yesterday. 

Mr. SPEAKER: My attention has 
been called to two Notices which have 
been put down, but the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman who has obtained leave to 
move the Adjournment has framed his 
Motion in such a way that I cannot 
interfere. The question is as to the 
expediency or inexpediency of declaring 
a public holiday for the sake of the 
employés of the banks, and the Debate 
must be strictly confined to the point as 
to the safety of the bank officials in 
carrying securities through the streets on 
the day in question. 

*CotonEL HOWARD VINCENT 
said, he was aware that there was an 
urgent matter of Imperial importance to 
come before the House that afternoon, 
and he would not have trespassed upon 
its indulgence for even a short time if the 
matter he had to bring before it was not 
also pressing and important. He would 
be as brief as possible, if hon. Gentlemen 
opposite and below the Gangway would 
kindly allow him to proceed quietly and 


Commander Bethell 
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without excessive interruption. He 
would also endeavour to confine himself 
strictly to the terms of his Motion. 
Everybody saw what immense prepara- 
tions were being made to enable people 
to see the Royal Procession announced 
for that day week, and what fabulous 
prices were being paid for seats. There 
could be no doubt in the world that 
enormous multitudes of people would oc- 
cupy the streets froma very early hour. Ad- 
mirable as were always the arrangements 
of the Metropolitan Police, and especially 
under Sir Edward Bradford, _ their 
resources would be strained to the 
utmost next week. The banks on or 
near the announced routes of the Royal 
Procession thought that it would be 
absolutely impossible to carry on their 
business in the ordinary course. Their 
premises would have to be specially 
guarded to prevent the open doors being 
rushed by organised gangs of thieves. 
Their clerks carrying securities from bank 
to bank and to the Clearing House 
would be unable to make their way 
through the crowds, and the vast sums in 
notes and cash they collected would be in 
serious jeopardy. On Monday last his 
hon. Friend the Member for the Wimble- 
don Division of Surrey presented a 
Memorial to the Cliancellor of the 
Exchequer on the subject, signed by the 
20 leading banks in London on behalf of 
their head offices and 700 country 
branches. It was very short, and so, 
perhaps, the House would allow him to 
read it. 

“We, the undersigned bankers, earnestly 
urge the Government to re-consider their 
refusal to issue the Order in Council required 
under the Bank Holidays Act, 1871, to enable 
banks to close on the day of the Royal 
Wedding. We seek this, not only for the sake 
of our numerous employés, but also by reason 
of the risk which will attend our operations in 
transmitting securities from bank to bank and 
the Clearing House in the midst of such multi- 
tudes, and by reason also of the strain which 
the due protection of our open premises, if on 
or near the line of the Procession, will entail 
on the Metropolitan Police.” 

This document was signed by Lloyds’ 
Bank, Herries, Farquhar and Co., 
London Joint Stock, Barclay Ran- 
som, Union Bank of London, London 
and Westminster, London and County, 
National Provincial, Consolidated Bank, 
City Bank, Smith Payne, Robarts 
Lubbock, Hernes, and Farquhar, Williams 
Deacon, Manchester and Salford, Cocks 
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Biddulph, Cox and Co., Coutts and 
Co., Goslings and Sharpe, Child 
and Co. Hoare and Co. He 
did not think the Prime Minister 
could have perused that document, and 
he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would take advantage of this opportunity 
to alter the decision of the Government. 
He submitted that the views of these 
firms, speaking for the banking com- 
munity of London and for their branches 
in the country, were entitled to some 
little consideration at the hands of Her 
Majesty’s Government. If the Govern- 
ment refused to grant the facilities which 
the banks prayed for, what would be the 
inevitable result? The police, whose 
resources would be heavily strained, 
would, no doubt, have to furnish special 
protection parties for the banks in or 
near the routes of the Royal Procession. 
They would also have to furnish an 
escort for bank clerks carrying securities 
to enable them to pass without let or 
hindrance and without danger through 
the enormous crowds of people who 
would invest the whole place. And this 
extra protection could not possibly be 
afforded without denuding the suburbs, 
the outer Divisions of the Metropolitan 
Police District, of the protection which 
they were entitled to and which they 
paid for. The inevitable result would be 
that a large number of houses in the 
suburbs would be rifled, and who was 
going to compensate the losers of 
valuable property ? He was authorised 
by the hon. Gentleman opposite the 
Member for Kennington to say that he, 
who was engaged in such a considerable 
business in London, found it would be 
absolutely impossible to conduct it, 
because none of his clients would accept 
delivery of goods on the wedding day. 
How much more difficult, then, would it 
be for the banks to do their business ? 
His proposal would not deprive any 
single individual of a day’s employment 
or a day’s wages. He knew how bad 
trade was at the present time, how 
scanty had been employment and how 
reduced the wages for many months 
past; but he was also aware that 
the working men who had sent him 
to that House held that the wedding day 
should be a day of national rejoicing, 
and he was certain he was doing right in 
bringing this Motion forward. This was 
not a Party matter, and he entreated the 
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Government to let to-morrow'’s Gazette 
announce that steps had been taken to 
enable the banks on or near the routes of 
the Royal Procession upon Thursday next 
to close and to defer payment of cheques 
and other securities. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Colonel Howard Vincent.) 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): In reply to the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, I have 
simply to say, in a sentence, that, having 
carefully consulted the Commissioner of 
Police of the Metropolis in relation to 
this question, he is of opinion, in which 
I concur, and for which, on behalf of the 
Government, I make myself respon- 
sible, the hon, and gallant Gentleman’s 
apprehensions are entirely unfounded. 
The resources of the police will not be 
unduly taxed, and they will be perfectly 
enabled to afford adequate protection to 
property. 

Mr. MARTIN (Worcester, Droitwich) 
said, that while not wishing to detain 
the House, he desired to point out that 
the question was not, as the Government 
appeared to think, that there would be 
any great difficulty in protecting the 
premises of the banks, but that the em- 
ployés of the banks were obliged to 
collect the money in cheques and bills 
falling due on a particular day. For 
that purpose they had to pass through 
all parts of the City and West End, and 
their personnel was well known to all 
the thieves about London. There was 
no doubt of that whatever. [Laughter.] 
This was no ta matter in the least of a 
Party character. It was well to remember 
that thefts were often committed at banks 
when there was neither tumult nor dis- 
turbance. Simply on the grounds of 
convenience to the traders of London, he 
submitted that the boon asked for ought 
to be granted. It had even been sug- 
gested that the banks ought to be closed 
on Lord Mayor’s Day, because of the 
risk run by the clerks ; and he would like 
further to point out that an order apply- 
ing solely to London banks would not 
cause any general inconvenience, as in 
Scotland public holidays were observed 
which were not celebrated in this 
country. 
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Mr. BONSOR said, he simply wished | 


to point out that it was the unanimous 
opinion of the trading community in the 
City that there was an existent danger 
unless the banks were closed on Thurs- | 
day next. He had had personal commu- 
nication with a large number of bankers 
during the last few days, 
recognised the danger of not closing. He 
regretted the great want of courtesy with 
the wishes and desires of the City of 
London shown by the Government in this 
matter. 

*Sir F. DIXON - HARTLAND 
(Middlesex, Uxbridge) reminded the | 
House that under the law as it now stood | 
bankers were compelled to collect 


cheques and bills on the day they were | 


due, and in the event of non-payment to 


have them officia!ly noted within a certain | 


number of hours. He supported the 
proposition contained in the Motion, not 
so much on the ground of risk or danger, 
as because it would be absolutely im- 
possible to carry on necessary banking 
business on the wedding day. Crowds 
in the streets would not give way for bank 
clerks going to and fro. Bankers were 
obliged by law to collect certain bills and 
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an exceedingly brief speech on this sub- 
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; ject. Would the right hon. Gentleman 
| undertake to supply “each and ev ery one 
of the thousands of clerks who would be 
going on journeys from one part of 
London to the other, on the day in ques- 
tion, through enormously crowded streets 
with a sufficient number of policemen not 
only to protect him, but to enable him to 
arrive at his destination ? 


| Question put. 


| The House divided :— Ayes 254 ; 
Noes 297.—(Division List, No. 174.) 


PROCEDURE ON THE GOVERNMENT OF 
IRELAND BILL. 


Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
'ford): I beg leave to give notice that 
| on the Motion of the right hon. Gentleman 
relating to procedure on the ‘“sovernment 
of Ireland Bill, I shall move at the end 
the following Amendment :— 

“ Provided that the foregoing Resolution shall 
not apply when the clauses relating to finance, 
to the relations of landlord and tenant, to the 
sale, purchase, or letting of land generally, or 
the Irish representation in the House of Com- 
mons, are then under censideration.” 


cheques on the day they were received, | 


and yet the law did not give them the 
means by which they could do so. 

Mr. BANBURY (Peckham) pointed 
out to the Home Secretary that robberies 
had occurred in the ordinary course of 
business. Clerks often had to carry in 
their hands parcels containing securities to 
the value of from £10,000 to £20,000, and 
he wondered how the right hon, Gentle- 
man himself would like to walk through 
a crowd under such circumstances. No 


policein the world could prevent the crowd | 


robbing him under such circumstances. 
Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) said, 
wished to dissociate himself from the 
speeches which had been made by sup- 
porters of the Motion. They seemed to 
be of opinion that the crowds which 
would gather in London on the occasion 
of the Roy: al Marriage would be largely 
composed of criminals. He would call 
the attention of the hon. Member who 
moved the Motion to the fact that at the 


time the procession would pass through 
the Metropolis the banks would be closed | 


in the ordinary way. 


Mr. BURDE 


to the Home Secretary, who had made 


he | 


STT-COUTTS (West-| 


minster) said, he wished to put a question | 


MOTIONS. 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (EXEMPTION 
FROM THE STANDING ORDER). 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE moved— 


“That the proceedings on the Motion, ‘ Business 
of the House (Procedure on the Government of 
Ireland Bill), if under discussion at Twelve 
o'clock this night, be not interrupted under the 
Standing Order, Sittings of the House.” 


Question put. 


While the House was being cleared for 
the Division, 


| Mr. BARTLEY (lslington, N.), 
seated, with his head covered, said: On 


a point of Order, Mr. Speaker, I beg to 
call your attention to Rule 203, which 
says, “The Clerk shall turn the three 
minute sand glass,” and to ask whether 
that Rule has been complied with ? 
*Mr. SPEAKER : I checked the time 
myself, and I do not think there has been 
any unfairness. 


The House divided: — Ayes 302 
Noes 271.—(Division List, No. 175.) 
| 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (PROCEDURE | 
OF THE GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND 
BILL).—RESOLUTION. | 
Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- | 

SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapsrone, Edin- | 

burgh, Midlothian) rose to move the | 

following Resolution :— 


“ That the proceedings in Committee on the 
Government of Ireland Bill, unless previously 
disposed of, shall at the times hereinafter 
mentioned be brought to a conclusion in the 
manner hereinafter mentioned :—(a.) The pro- 
ceedings on the Clauses 5 to 8, both inclusive, | 
not later than 10 p.m. on Thursday, 6th July ; | 
(b.) the proceedings on Clauses 9 to 26, both in- | 
clusive, not later than 10 p.m.on Thursday, 13th 
July ; (c.) the proceedings on Clauses 27 to 40, 
both inclusive, not later than 10 p.m. on Thurs- 
day, 20th July; (d.) the proceedings on the | 
postponed Clauses, new Clauses, being Govern- 
ment Clauses, Schedules, and Preamble, not 
later than 10 p.m. on Thursday 27th July ; and, 
after the Clauses, Schedules, and Preamble are 
disposed of, the Chairman shall forthwith re- 
port the Bill, as amended, to the House. Then 
at the said appointed times the Chairman shall 
put forthwith the Question or Questions on any 
Amendment or Motion already proposed from 
the Chair. He shall next proceed, unless and 
until Progress be moved as hereinafter provided, 
successively to put forthwith the following 
Questions :-—That any Clause or Schedule then 
under consideration, and any of the said Clauses 
or Schedules not already disposed of, stand part 
of, or be added to, the Bill. After the passing of 
this Order no dilatory Motion, nor Motion to 
postpone a Clause, shall be received unless 
moved by a Minister in charge of the Bill, and 
the Question on any such Motion shall be put 
forthwith : if Progress be reported the Chair- 
man shali put this Order in force in any subse- 
quent Sitting of the Committee; proceedings 
under this Order shall not be interrupted under 
the provisions of any Standing Order relating 
to the Sittings of the House.” 

He said: Mr. Speaker, before addressing 
myself directly to the Resolution of 
which I have given notice, I think that 
I ought to state to the Honse two con- 
clusions at which the Government have 
arrived, in no manner binding upon the 
House, but strictly and absolutely binding 
upon my Colleagues and myself. The 
first of them is that we should not feel 
ourselves justified in advising any 
intermission of the labours of the House, 
whether by way of Prorogation or of 
Adjournment, until the Supplies for the 
year have been voted, and until the Irish 
Government Bill has passed throagh the 
House. The second conclusion, Sir, 


associated with it is this: that we do 
not consider that the severe labours con- 
passing 


nected with the of the 
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Irish Government Bill in any degree 
release us from the pledges which we 
have given to consider and to press to 
the best of our ability, within the present 
year, the most important and weighty 
f the British measures that have been 
submitted to the House. Coming now, 
Sir, to the Resolution that I am about to 
propose, I shall endeavour to set a good 
example of brevity, and I shall also 
endeavour to avoid the controversial 
portion of the topies with which the 
subject bristles—topics which abound on 
every side, and some of which, perhaps, 
might even have been suggested by a 
portion of the proceedings of this even- 
ing. It is with real pain, whatever may 
be my opinion of the causes of our diffi- 
culty—it is with real pain that I make a 
proposal tending to abridge in the 
slightest degree any of the liberties of 
speech or action possessed by any Mem- 
ber of this House. Perhaps I may say 
that the length of time during which— 
at least on this side of the House—an 
active desire has prevailed for some 
operative Resolution—the length of time 
during which we have advisedly re- 
frained from bringing forward such a 
Resolution, supports, in a certain degree, 
what I have said as to our reluctance. 
But we have now reached a point when 
there is a case of necessity before us, and 
when, in our opinion, that necessity has 
become absolute. It is, Sir, on the 
character of that necessity that I shall 
dwell, and I shall endeavour to present 
it to the House apart from controversial 
We are compelled 
by the arrangements of our finances to 
regulate our Parliamentary proceedings 
by the revolution of the year. But, the 
year containing 12 months, it is obviously 
impossible for the Members of this House 
to devote the whole of those 12 months 
to the direct discharge of their public 
duties within these walls. The common 
practice of Parliament has been for the 
last 60 years, since the passing of the 
first Reform Act—the common practice 
has been to devote six mouths, or per- 
haps seven months, to the discharge of 
those duties ; and, in assigning to them 
so large a portion of the year, I believe I 
may correctly say Parliament has gone 
beyond what has ever been attempted— 
beyond what has ever been done by any 
other deliberative Assembly in the world, 
But, Sir, we have now reached a point 
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at which, continuing at the present rate 
of progress in our business, it is not six 
months, it is not seven months that 
would suffice—eight, nine, or even 12 
months would not suffice for all we have 
todo; and, therefore, the entire confusion 
of our Parliamentary system on the one 
hand is before us, or else the abandon- 
ment of the duties which we—the 
majority in this House—have under- 
taken. That is an alternative that can- 
not be too briefly or too simply stated. 
Will that proposition be disputed ? 
I shall illustrate it, as it is my duty to 
do, by reference to facts, and by re- 
ference to facts entirely apart from any 
controversial insinuation. We have 
spent in Committee on the Irish Govern- 
ment Bill—-on two clauses of that Bill— 
the space of 19 days. Those were the 
third and fourth clauses. What has been 
the character of the Amendments to 
those clauses ? It is quite plain, Sir— 
and it is not, in itself, a matter of reproach 
—it is quite plain, as a matter of fact, 
that right hon. Gentlemen and hon. 
Gentlemen opposed to the Bill have 
thought it to be their duty, having been 
defeated by the verdict of the House on 
the introduction of the Bill and on the 
Second Reading of the Bill—they have 
thought their duty to endeavour to de- 
stroy the Bill in detail. Of that there 
can be no question. It would be iavi- 
dious if I were to found that statement 
on @ particular declaration of a particular 
Member, however eminent; but I think 
no one will dispute what I say when I 
o on to urge that, in their quality, 
iuese Amendments have been such that, 
i¢ they had been carried, the Bill would 
have been absolutely nullitied and de- 
troyed, while, in their quantity, they 
have been such as to render it absolutely 
impossible for this House, with whatever 
largeness be offered of sacrifice of time 
and comfort, and I know not what beside 
—absolutely impossible for the House to 
pass a measure of this magnitude unless 
we adopt some extraordinary measures 
which should never be resorted to except 
ou extraordinary occasions—it is placed 
beyond our power to deal with this 
measure. But, Sir, to deal with this 
measure is exactly the commission we 
have received from our constituents— 
that we have urged upon them, and that 
we have freely, voluntarily, heartily and, 
I believe, enthusiastically accepted. 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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| [Laughkter.] I do not know the title 
of the three or four gentlemen who 
choose to adopt that method of interrup- 
tion. I know not their title to pretend 
that they are better acquainted with the 
sentiments of those who sit on this side 
of the House than the person who now 
has the honour to address it. Well, Sir, 
we have made a proposal, and I think 
that, under the cireumstances, it is a pro- 
posal as considerate as we could contrive 
to make it. I will compare it, as regards 
the circumstances under which it is made, 
with the proposal made in 1887 with 
regard to the Crimes Act; and I wiil 
compare it and compare our position in 
respect to this measure with the case of 
one or two other measures which, as far 
as I know, are the measures that have 
most largely demanded the sacrifices of 
Members and occupied the time of this 
House. If I look to the case of the 
Crimes Act, in regard to which a Motion 
of this kind was made and carried on 
June 10, 1887, I find that the days spent 
in Committee on that Bill before the 
Motion made—that is to say, before the 
case of extremity was considered by the 
Government of the day and by the 
majority of the day to have been arrived 
at—the days spent in Committee before 
arriving at that extreme point of strong 
measures were 15; and the number of 
days allowed by the Resolution then sub- 
mitted to the House before the final 
discharge of the Bill from the Committee 
was five, making a total of 20. On the 
present occasion we have been in Com- 
mittee, at the moment when I submit 
this proposal, not for 15 days, but for 
28 days, and we propose to allow for the 
consideration of all that remains of the 
Bill, not five days, but 20 days. The 
effect of that will be that, whereas on 
the occasion of the Crimes Bill—a case 
of restraining liberty or advising, as we 
have always contended, new forms of 
action to be made criminal which had not 
been made criminal before and, above all, 
for inseribing coercion absolutely for the 
| first time as a perpetuity—20 days in 
| Committee were deemed to be sufficient, 
; we propose in regard to this Bill for 
| restoring to Ireland a portion—i hope am 
| effective portion—of what she lost in 
1800, we propose to allow in the stage 
}of Committee 48 days. No charge of 
| harshness, of impatience, of inconsiderate- 
ness, can be sustained upon that state of 
| 
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facts. But the point which I am most 
anxious to bring home to the mind of 
the House is this: We have reached—if 
we have not, indeed, passed it—we have 
reached the point at which the question 
arises—what acts lie and what do not lie 
within the powers of the Legislative 
Body? I look to history ; and consider- 
ing all the experience which makes this 
House so illustrious and so venerable—I 
think I am justified in saying that; if we 
refer to those measures which, in the 
whole course of its history, have imposed 
the heaviest burdens on the House; if we 
carefully refer only to the greatest, the 
most difficult, the most burdensome of 
those cases we are taking a course which 
indicates to us something like the limit 
of the powers of the Legislative Body. 
I will only refer now to two such 
measures. One of them was the Reform 
Act of 1831. On that Act—the con- 
struction of which was most peculiar on 
account of the number of boroughs with 
separate interests that were extinguished 
by its provisions—on that Act no less 
than 40 days were spent in Committee, 
and the entire number of days that were 
devoted to the Bill was 49, from its in- 
ception down to the Third Reading. In 
the case of the Land Act of 1881, which 
was another remarkable case—and those 
two measures very considerably exceeded 
in the duration of the Debates upon them 
any others with which I am acquainted 
—the Committee stage occupied 33 days, 
and the total number of days devoted to 
the measure was about 49. But in the 
case now before us we have already, as 
I have stated, assigned—partly we have 
spent, partly we propose to assign by our 
Resolution—48 days altogether to the 
Committee on the Bill. To the single 
stage of Committee we propose to assign 
within one day of the time that was 
occupied by the Land Act of 1881, and 
within one day of the time that was 
taken by the Reform Act of 1831, which 
may well be said to have introduced a 
new principle, to have given a com- 
pletely new basis to the institutions of 
this country, and which convulsed the 
country in the course of its career. We 
propose to give the same time to the 
Committee on this Bill that was given to 
all the stages of those two Bills. We 
propose to give a time for the Com- 
mittee on this Bill which will make the 
whole period expended upon it, when 
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the close of the Committee is reached, 
64 days, and when we have expended 
64 days on the Bill down to its being 
reported from the Committee, we shall 
still have to deal with the Report and 
the Third Reading. I think I have 
shown that unless such expediting 
measures as are now put before the 
House are taken, the task which we have 
set ourselves, in which we have engaged, 
and which we are bound alike in honour 
and by policy to fulfil, will have passed 
beyond the limits of human attainment, 
and we shall return as a disgraced 
majority to our constituents. I have 
not made it a charge against hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that they have 
endeavoured not to amend, but to 
destroy, the Bill in Committee, because 
I know that they regard the Bill as such 
a monster of iniquity that they actually 
found it necessary to denounce it before 
it was introduced, and stili find it neces- 
sary to apply to it, from the mouths of 
academical Members, epithets which 
have never before, in my knowledge, 
been applied to measures deliberately 
adopted by a responsible Government 
returned to Parliament by a majority of 
the people. Under the influence of 
these, doubtless, conscientious feelings, 
hon. Members have felt themselves con- 
strained to resort to new measures of 
opposition, and to propose Amendments 
which are vital to the principle of the 
Bill, and likewise to discuss those 
Amendments to an extent which, if con- 
tinued, would render the passing of the 
Bill impossible. I think that, without 
any extravagant demand on the time of 
the House, I have shown that, as 
matters now stand, a twelvemonth is not 
sufficient for us to go through with this 
Bill. Four clauses having occupied 28 
days in Committee, it is evident that by 
the same means and processes 12 months 
would not be sufficient. I believe this 
proves our case—that this is a necessity, 
strong, absolute, undeniable. There are 
before us two questions—first, the great 
question whether this Bill shall be passed 
during the present year through the 
HIouse of Commons; because a year's 
prolongation means a vear of multiplied 
mischief both to England and to Ireland 
—a prolongation of embarrassment to 
Parliament and hopelessness for the dis- 
charge of its proper business. But there 
is, besides this great question, another 
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and still greater question, which lies at ! 
the very base and root of our whole 
Parliamentary system—the question 
whether the majority shall prevail. 
If the majority is not to prevail our 
institutions, instead of being the glory of 
the land, will become a mockery and an 
imposture. I am sensible of the duty of 
that majority to afford ample time, ay, 
and more than ample time, for the dis- 
cussion of all that is, or all that can be 
deemed, or imagined, reasonable, and of 
much that is unreasonable. That I 
believe we have done in the past, and 
provided for in the future, and now I 
eall upon the House to vindicate that 
principle, vital to all our Institutions, and 
to support the proposition of the Govern- 
ment to the end that we may attain that 
purpose, unattainable without it, that the 
majority of this House shall prevail. 


Business of the 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That the proceedings in Committee on the 
Government of Ireland Bill, unless previously 
disposed of, shall at the times hereinafter men- 
tioned be brought to a conclusion in the manner 
hereinafter mentioned — 


(a.) The proceedings on the Clauses 5 to 
8, both inclusive, not later than 10 p.m. 
on Thursday 6th July ; 

(b.) The proceedings on Clauses 9 to 26, 
both inclusive, not later than 10 p.m. on 
Thursday 13th July ; 

(c.) The proceedings on Clauses 27 to 40, 
both inclusive, not later than 10 p.m. on 
Thursday 20th July ; | 

(d.) The proceedings on the postponed 
Clauses, new Clauses, being Government 
Clauses, Schedules, and Preamble, not 
not later than 10 p.m. on Thursday, 27th 
July ; and, after the Clauses, Schedules, 
and Preamble are disposed of, the Chair- 
man shall forthwith report the Bill, as 
amended, to the House: 

Then at the said appointed time the Chairman 
shall put forthwith the Question or Questions 
on any Amendment or Motion already proposed 
from the Chair. He shall next proceed, unless 
and until Progress be moved as hereinafter pro- 
vided, successively to put forthwith the tollow- 
ing Questions :—That any Clause or Schedule 
then under consideration, and any of the said 
Clauses or Schedules not already disposed of, 
stand part of, or be added to, the Bill ; 

After the passing of this Order no dilatory | 
Motion, nor Motion to postpone a Clause, shall | 
be received unless moved by a Minister in | 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): Sir, the right hon. Gentleman 
began his justification, or attempted 
justification, of the proposals we are now 
considering by making a general state- 
ment with regard to the Business of the 
House, not strictly relevant, indeed, to 
the Motion, but not on that account less 
interesting or important. He informed 
us that the House was neither to adjourn 
nor to prorogue until the Bill now under 
discussion has gone through all its stages, 
until all Supply for the year has been 
passed, and until several unspecified 
measures of great importance have also 
received the assent of Parliament. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
right hon. Gentleman is mistaken. The 
second proposition was that, as to these 
measures to which he refers—British 
measures—the Government were bound 
by their pledges to deal with ihem within 
the year. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
know whether that announcement was 
made as a threat or not. If it was made 
as a threat it falls upon ears not very 
sensible to that kind of inducement, and 
I can promise the right hon. Gentleman 
and his Friends that as they have the 
control of the Business of the House, so 
long as they think it desirable to ask our 
attention to their proposals, so long will 
that attention be given. It is not my 
business to attempt any forecast of the 
future of this Session, but it is perfectly 
true that the labours we have already 
gone through, and the labours apparently 
that we are to go through, are in excess 
of those asked of any other Legislative 
Assembly in the world. The Govern- 
ment are responsible for these demands, 
and as long as they make them we shall 
respond to them. I do not know that 
there is any ground for supposing that 
we, any more than they, shall prove 
neglectful of our duties to our constitu- 
ents, or that we shall weary of legislative 
well-doing. I pass now from this general 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman in 
regard to the Business of the House to 
what is more properly our concern at the 


charge of the Bill, and the Question on any | present moment—namely, the merits or 


such Motion shall be put forthwith : 
If Progress be reported the Chairman shall 





put this Order in force in any subsequent Sitting | Gentleman has submitted. 


demerits of the Resolution the right hon. 


I gathered 


of the Committee : | from his speech that there is one, and 

Proceedings under this Order shall not be in- 
terrupted under the provisions of any Standing 
Order relating to the Sittings of the House.” 
Cir. W. £. Gladstone.) 


Mr. W. E,. Gladstone 








only one, justification in his mind, and 
‘that justification was what he called 
| necessity. I confess it appeared to me 
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that if he was accurate in his views of 
what this Parliament might be asked to 
do, the necessity does not exist. I can 
understand the right hon. Gentleman 
saying that our proceedings are regulated 
by our revolutions round the sun; thata 
year sees the limit of our Parliamentary 
éfort with regard to oue Bill, and, there- 
fore, it is absolutely necessary for us to 
get through the work oa one Bill, unless 
the whole labour of the Session is to be 
barren. That is an intelligible view, 
though I have already expressed my own 
views as to the methods by which the 
difficulty can be overcome. But what I 
want to know is, how it can be described 
as a Parliamentary necessity to curtail 
all liberty of discussion upon the Home 
Rule Bill on the ground of the lapse of 
time, when by the very confession of the 
Minister asking us to pass this Ordinance 
there is plenty of time to deal with ether 
important measures? The two parts of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s statement are 
inconsistent. Whatever be the ground for 
adopting this Resolution, it is not one 
of necessity ; it is a ground of ex- 
pediency, and, if I may venture to 
say so, not of Parliamentary expediency, 
but of Party expediency. It may be 
asked, do you seriously mean to say that 
the legislative action of a Government is 
to be confined to one measure in the 
course of a Parliamentary year? Do 
you rate the claims of the House to dis- 
cussion and of the minority to objection 
30 high that they are justified in raising 
objection after objection to such an 
extent that only one Bill can pass through 
its stages in the House of Commons ? 
No, Sir; I make no such general pro- 
position, It all depends upon what the 
Bill is. [Cries of “Coercion!”] I am 
coming to coercion presently. It all 
depends on whether or not the measure 
proposed to us is one that justifies and 
requires the whole energies of a Parlia- 
mentary Session, or whether it is one 
which ought properly to be dismissed in 
a relatively brief time, so as to make way 
for other proposals as important as itself. 
Can we doubt under which category the 
Home Rule Bill stands? The right hon. 
Gentleman has ransacked history to find 
measures which have taken a long time 
in discussion, and which he appears to 
think are of equal or even superior 
importance to the measure new before 
the House. ‘There is no such measure in 
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British history. Never has a Minister of 
the Crown proposed for the acceptance 
of Parliament a measure comparable, not 
merely in its complexity and in the 
number of questions which it raises, but 
in its bare importance, to the Home Rule 
Bill [“ The Act of Union!”] That 
certainly is not comparable with the 
Home Rule Bill, although it was a most 
important measure. But the right hon, 
Gentleman did not quote the Act of 
Union, although he did quote the Land 
Act of 1881 and the Reform Bill of 1831, 
I deny that either of these measures is to 
be compared with the Home Rule Bill. 
The Land Act of 1881 was a very com- 
plex, very elaborate, but not a ver 

successful measure. The Reform Bill of 
1831 did excite the very greatest public 





interest, which is more than this Bill 
can be said to de. It had in 
its favour the passions of the 


multitude from the North of Scotland to 
the South of England, which nobody 
can say this Bill has. But though it 
excited those passions, it, after all, left 
the Constitution of this country upon its 
ancient lines. It did not remove the old 
landmarks of Parliamentry government, 
and it did not provide for this country an 
entirely new-faugled Constitution giving 
these islands the extraordinary system by 
which there are to be two Parliaments, 
the Lord Lieutenant in two capacities, 
and all the other duplicate absurdities with 
which this Bill bristles and with which 
this Bill deals. If the importance of the 
Bill is to be the measure of the time 
taken upon it in this House, then I say 
the proposals of the Government are 
ludicrous, and, as I have said before, 
nothing less than the whole energies of 
Parliament, devoted through the whole 
Session to this one task, would possibly 
be adequate for bringing it to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion. We all know that the 
Government have not devoted their 
energies entirely to this Bill. It pleased 
them in the earlier days of the Session, 
for political and Parliamentary reasons 
which everybody understands, and with 
which even their opponents sympathise, 
to get through some of the preliminary 
stages of no less than five gigantic 
measures which they have laid on the 
Table of the House. That is not the 
way to preclude discussion upon a new 
Constitution for these islands. It is not 


a good or adequate basis, or an adequate 
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justification, for coming down at the. 
beginning of July, in a Session thus 
commenced, and asking the House to cur- | 
tail their liberties and leave undiscussed | 
the most vital provisions of the Bill | 
which has been laid before them. Do | 
not let anyone suppose that in the oppo- | 
sition—so far as I am concerned, the 
determined opposition—which I make to 


this Bill, I am not in the least concerned | 


because the Government think by this 


proposal to further the cause of Home | 
I do not look at this question as | 


Rule. 
in any way connected with Home Rule, 
and I believe that those who think that 


Home Rule will become law are labour- | 
I doubt | 


ing under the wildest delusion. 
whether the proposal will have any effect 
one way or the other on the ultimate 
issue of this great controversy. But if it 
has any effect my own belief is that it 
will 
than in their favour. I do not come here 
to oppose this Resolution as a Unionist, 
but because I think it is absolutely 
inconsistent with the very elements of 
the life of a free debating Assembly. 
I will make two admissions to right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. J will make, in 
the first place, the admission that their 
business—for reasons which I have 
indicated, and on which I do not wish 
further to dwell—is not in a very satis- 
factory state. And I will make this 
second admission, that there may 
be —and experience has proved 
that there are — occasions under 
which, unfortunately, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to do something to 
eurtail the efforts of those who desire to 
deal with legislation, not by argument, 
but by obstruction. I have inyself come 
to that conelusion with extreme reluc- 
tance. [Ironical Nationalist laughter.] 
Hon. Gentlemen may jeer, but I do not 
think that anybody doubts it. I have 
watched with deep pain ever since 1878 
the growing necessity thrown upon this 
House occasionally to intervene and, in 
order to preserve its very existence as a 
Parliamentary Institution, to impose a 


bridle upon the unrestrained eloquence | 


upon some of its Members. I lay down 
no absolute proposition, but I say that 
the House of Commons before it does 
that should well weigh the step it is 
taking. I say that every time it does 
it, it removes some not unimportant 
fraction of its ancient dignity and its 
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ancient privilege; and I say there is 
nothing under the present circumstances 
that would justify us in doing that which 
is, I believe, absolutely unprecedented, 
and which, so far as the future is con- 
cerned, augurs extremely ill for the 
| fortunes of what has been the greatest 
| debating Assembly in the world. The 
right hon. Gentleman has alluded to the 
precedent on which he has based his 
| action—namely, the precedent of 1887, 
It is not the only precedent. It is not 
the only time this House had to adopt 
| violent and revolutionary means of bring- 
ing the matters before it to a conclusion, 
The right hon. Gentleman himself was 
concerned in two such revolutionary pro- 
ceedings not more than 10 or 12 vears 
ago. ‘In 1887 we did what the present 
Government propose to do—we fixed a 
day on which we proposed that the Com- 
mittee stage of the Crimes Bill should 
come toanend. The right hon. Gentle- 
| man, whose experience of Crimes Acts is 
unique, had on two oceasions previously 
to the Crimes Act of 1887 to apply not 
the same, but not less effective, methods 
for carrying through proposals which he 
thought absolutely necessary for the 
security of Ireland. In 1881 he 
carried certain drastic Closure Re- 
solutions by the simple method of 
suspending everybody who differed 
from him. In 1882 he adopted very 
similar proceedings, or very similar 
proceedings were ad opted at his instance 
by the majority, and the whole of the 
irish Party were again suspended, and in 
their absence the whole of the clauses 
were passed through by those who had 
suspended them. Well, that is one mode 
of carrying out your Debates. But it is 
more applicable—I will not say more 
justifiable—it is more easy of application, 
when the minority consists of some 30 or 
40 than when it is not very distinguish- 
‘able numerically from the majority be- 
|hind you. So much sfor the precedents 
of the right hon. Gentleman, which I am 
glad he does not mean to follow on the 
present occasion. I will now come to the 
precedent for which we are responsible. 
It is, of course, true that Mr. Smith came 
down to this House and made the pro- 
posal to which we have had reference. 
I cannot, therefore, put the question that 
we have to determine more clearly before 
the House than by asking whether that 
is or is not a legitimate precedent on 
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which to press the proposals now before 
us. I say that the parallel between the 
two cases fails in every single particular. 
To begin with, the Crimes Bill was 
urgent, and this Bill is not urgent. Iam 
not going to discuss whether the late 
Government were or were not justified 
in bringing in the Crimes Bill at all. 
Their whole policy may have been 
founded on a delusion ; it may have been 
foolish, it may have been wicked ; but if 
the Crimes Act was justifiable at all it 
was obviously urgent. Its justification, 
or supposed justification, was that there 
existed a condition of lawlessness in Ire- 
land which required to be put down by a 
strong hand, and that innocent men and 
women were subjected to a tyranny from 
which the law in its original condition 
was powerless to deliver them. In the 
name of freedom they called upon us to 
help them, and we were bound to come 
to their help without a moment's delay. 
That was the case of the Government, 
who would have shown itself incapable 
of carrying on its most elementary duties 
if it had not seen that the Bill so brought 
in should without undue delay become 
the law of the land. Well, nobody 
advances a similar plea for the great 
Constitutional revolution which we are 
now discussing. Does a week here ora 
week there matter when you are con- 
sidering the final destiny of Ireland and 
the ultimate form of the Constitution of 
Great Britain? The next point of 
comparison is the character of 
the opposition in the two cases. 
The right hon. Gentleman expressed his 
own view that the character of the 
Amendments was not justifiable. He 
has not made that objection in terms to 
which anybody could take exception. 
But in substance he made that statement, 
and it is a statement that I absolutely 
traverse. I have probably a far longer 
and certainly more minute acquaintance 
with the vicissitudes of Bills in this 
House than the majority of those who 
hear me. It has been my fate to conduct 
many Bills through the House, and to 
have listened to other gentlemen con- 
ducting them, and it is my conviction 
that no man impartially considering the 
facts of the last fortnight or three weeks 
can say that, though the Amendments 
were numerous, the proceedings were 


obstructive, having regard both to the 
brevity of the 


speeches, and their 
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relation to the important subjects 
with which they dealt. Nobody can 
seriously or sincerely deny that proposi- 
tion. [“Oh,oh!”] Any undue length 
of oration has been indulged in by gentle- 
men intimately connected with the Bill 
itself. I heard speeches of immense 
interest from the Leader of the House 
upon many Amendments, which though 
I greatly admire them, as I always do 
admire the speeches of the right hon. 
Gentleman, they were not absolutely 
and strictly relevant, and positively the 
only speech distinctly and obviously in- 
tended to waste the time of the Com- 
mittee—the only speech of a purely ob- 
structive character—that I have heard in 
the whole course of these Debates was 
one made yesterday afternoon by the 
Chancellor of the Duchy (Mr. Bryce), 
when he was afraid that a Division 
would take place before the whole 
strength of his Party had arrived. I am 
not going into detail on the specific 
Amendments and the time taken over 


} them, but I will remind the House that 


the question whether or not the manipu- 
lation of the law of conspiracy in Ireland 
should be left to those who have shown 
themselves to be possessed of very 
peculiar views on the subject of con- 
spiracy was despatched in little over an 
hour. The important question of 
bounties was closured after little more 
than an hour’s debate. Again, the 
question whether or not Ireland should 
be allowed to supersede the present 
system of education, and to substitute an 
entirely new system in its place, was dis- 
missed in a little over an hour, and the 
Amendment to take out of the power of 
the Irish Parliament the passing of these 
Coercion Bills which the right hon.Gentle- 
man now thinks aresuch a grave infringe- 
ment of the liberty of the subject came to 
an end after less than two hours’ debate. 
Talk of the time taken over the Coercion 
Bill! Is an hour’s Debate enough for 
handing over to the Irish Parliament the 
power to pass endless Coercion Bills—a 
Parliament which will be a machine for 
the production of Coercion Bills? Is an 
hour and a half too long to devote to 
that question? The fact is, the un- 
doubted length of time these clauses 
have taken arises from their very frame- 
work, The Americans, following the 
same method as the right hon. Geuntle- 
man, attempted to leave everything to 
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the States except certain specified powers, 
and they have been occupied ever since 
in adding to the number of the subjects 
excluded. If we attempt to compress 
into the limits of the Committee stage 
the discussion of subjects which have 
occupied the Americans for years and 
years, it is rather hard that we should be 
accused of unduly prolonging the De- 
bates. I take another distinction between 
the Act of 1887 and this Bill. 
of 1887, whatever gentlemen below the 
Gangway may think of it, was, at all 
events, a simple Act, and in its main 
provisions was not a new Act. We 
followed with slavish fidelity the example 
set us by gentlemen opposite. We paid 
them the flattery of almost absolute 
imitation. The provisions we brought 
forward have been tested over and over 
again in Ireland with few modifications, 
and have been shown to be always 
adequate to the objects for which they 
were asked. Therefore, the House was 
familiar with the procedure. It knew 
the effects and it could calculate the 
consequences. Who is familiar with 
this Bill? Who can calculate its con- 
sequences? You are taking a leap in 
the dark. 
and you know not how they will act, and 
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as to which the boldest prophet among | 


you ventures no further than to utter 
airy hopes and baseless expectations. 
These are the kind of proposals which 
you ask us to pass without examination 
and without discussion. These are the 


kind of proposals you think fit to rush | 
through the Imperial House of Commons. | 
One more point of comparison and of | 
distinction between the Act of i887 and | 
The Crimes Act, though a 
permanent Statute, is revocable by a Bill | 


this Bill. 
of a single clause. It is revocable prac- 
tically without a Bill at all, and at this 
moment it is revoked by the executive 


action of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite. Therefore, when the House 


adopted that Act they took no step 
which could not be retraced. They 
plunged into no course which they would 
be obliged to pursue to the bitter end. 
What does the House think of the Bill 
on which we are now engaged ? 
going to be revocable by a single clause ? 
Is that a kind of policy which this 
House, having once entered upon, will 


ever be able to withdraw from? No, Sir; | 


this Bill passed, nothing short of the bayo- 
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| nets of the British Army will ever revoke 
it. You are committed far beyond your 
powers as legislators to withdraw. You 
have embarked on an experiment of 
which you cannot foresee the end and 
in which you cannot stop half-way, 
What you have begun that you will be 
; compelled to finish. Surely before we 
| take a step involving the future destinies 
of this country to all time—a step which 
neither we nor those who come after us 
| will be able to go back upon—surely a 
week or two more need not be grudged us 
| in discussing the details. Surely it is the 
height of madness, the height of Parlia- 
/mentary lunacy, to pass a Resolution like 
the present, which will take out of the 
| power of this House the discussion of the 
latter portion of every one of these self- 
/contained blocks of the measure, and 
| which, therefore, if the Bill is ever to 
become law, will become law without 
ever having gone through the wholesome, 
even if lengthy, ordeal of criticism in 
Committee in the House. These four 
| distinctions, I think, are conclusive. I 
do not believe any answer can be made 
_to them, and therefore I say it is not 
upon the past the Government can found 
their present action. It is not on pre- 
cedent they can base their claim to the 
acceptance of their measure. They are 
themselves beginning a new precedent 
and a new procedure which may be of 
incomparable injury to the future fortunes 
of this Assembly. It may be necessary— 
it will be necessary—to discuss the exact 
amount of time which in each of the four 
compartments the Government have 
given us for the business they expect us 
to transact. I do not mean to go into 
that in detail, but I would ask the 
Government whether they do seriously 
think that Monday, Tuesday, the five 
‘hours which we get on Wednesday, and 
the four or five hours we shall be allowed 
on Thursday, are really enough to enable 
us to settle what the Executive Govern- 
ment in Ireland is to be, and what are 
to be the constitutions of the two 
Chambers to which that Executive is to 
be made responsible? Is not the very 
statement too ridiculous ? Suppose the 
Government had brought in a Bill with 
nothing in it but the constitution of an 
Executive for Ireland, and the re-consti- 
tution, let us suppose, of an Assembly 





already there. How long would it 
take for that ? Half a Session. And 
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yet we are to make these things 
brand-new in three days! How 
about the second compartment? That 
compartment contains a great many 
clauses, including the whole question of 
the representation of the Irish in this 
House and the Debate which must arise 
on the dropping of Clause 10. This is to 
be got through in a Parliamentary week. 
I again put a supposition before the 
House. Let us suppose there was in 
Ireland at this moment a Parliament 
constituted upon the model which com- 
mended itself to the Government in 
1886, unaccompanied, therefore, by any 
representation in this House, and let us 
suppose that the Government thought 
that state of things required amendment, 
and came down to this House and pro- 
posed that the Irish Members should 
come here in full force and for all pur- 

ses. How long would that proposal 
take ? What amendment and what dis- 
cussion would be thought legitimate upon 
a plan of that kind? Why is it to take 
a shorter time because it is embodied in 
a Bill full of other proposals almost as 
monstrous than if it were brought down 
in its own naked and unlovely isolation ? 
The amount of time to be given for this 
proposal, which, if embodied in a 
separate Bill, would take haif a 
Session, is, as I understand it, one- 
eighth of the week from July 7 to July 
13. I suppose, therefore, a Parlia- 
mentary night is to suffice us for deter- 
mining whether henceforth we are to be 
masters in our own House ; or whether, 
henceforth and for all time, we in Eng- 
land and in Scotland are to be governed 
by gentlemen below the Gangway. So 
much for the second compartment. How 
about the third compartment? That 
compartment contains a very large 
number of clauses, varying in importance. 
Some of them, I quite admit, are not 
much more than machinery, but amongst 
these clauses is one dealing with the 
land in Ireland, and on this clause we 
have been told by the Chairman of Com- 
mittees that it is our duty to raise any 
question we may have with regard to the 
powers of the new Irish Parliament over 
the land. What is the Prime Minister's 
experience of Debates on the Land 
Question in this House ? Does he think 
they are so brief that the subject can be 
adequately discussed with about a 
dozen other clauses in the course of 
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one Parliamentary week, or, in 
other words, five days? Again, I 
say, the proposal is perfectly illusory 
and absurd. And now I come to the 
fourth compartment, containing all the 
postponed clauses, all the new clauses, 
and absolutely excluding—and this is one 
of the most amusing things—absolutely ex- 
cluding every new clause, as far as I can 
see, proposed by a private Member. 
Private Members have been informed by 
the Chairman from time to time that 
various important proposals which were 
brought forward as Amendments to 
Clauses 2 and 3 ought to be introduced 
as separate clauses. Yet they are not 
even to be allowed to have a chance of 
bringing them forward. But that is not 
all. Among these new and postponed 
clauses are the whole, or almost the 
whole, of the financial proposals of the 
Government. The Government bring 
forward a Bill for Second Reading, 
which contains a financial scheme, and 
which financial scheme occupied no small 
portion of the time of the House on the 
Second Reading. They see fit to alter 
the whole of that scheme. They bring 
forward one which is new from top to 
bottom and from side to side, in which 
hardly a plank of the old fabric can be 
found. We are asked to get that, among 
other things, into this last compartment, 
and we are not to be allowed, as far as I 
can see, to discuss the Second Reading 
of these Financial Clauses at all. Was 
such a proposal ever made? This 
House, we have been told, is the guardian 
of the public purse ; and yet, while we 
are for the next six years to determine 
the whole financial relations between 
England and Ireland, when, as we think, 
the English taxpayer is to be robbed for 
the pleasure of being governed by the 
Irish voter, we are not to be allowed to 
give adequate expression or make any 
adequate criticism on the plan of the 
Government—a plan which we have only 
just heard of, which we have had no 
time to consider, and which we are not 
to be allowed to discuss on the Second 
Reading—at all events, I see nothing 
about a Second Reading discussion on 
these clauses in the 2nd Resolution; and 
if they are to be discussed on the Second 
Reading, that discussion must be 
crammed, with innumerable other 


matters, into the last week which we are 
to be allowed. I think, after what I 
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have said, that the House will be of 
opinion that there are motives stronger 
with the present Government than a 
mere desire to free this Assembly from the 
burden of Opposition rhetoric. I find 
many reasons which would influence 
them. Those who have been present 
during our Debates in Committee must 
have come to the conclusion that those 
who came best out of our argumentative 
contests were not the gentlemen in 
charge of the Bill. They must have 
felt that, with all the array of legal and 
other talent, the Government have not 
succeeded in meeting the case put by the 
Opposition ou any one occasion, We 
have brought forward argument after 
argument which has remained un- 
answered; and at this moment the 
right hon. Gentlemen who complain of 
the time spent in Committee on Clause 4 
have to admit that as that clause stands 
it still requires enormous amendment, 
and will have to be entirely re-cast on the 
Report stage. [Mr. W. E. GLapsTrone 
signified dissent.] I do not wish to 
debate Clause 4 with the right hon. 
Gentleman; but his Colleagues made 
statements open to no other interpreta- 
tion. Evenafter the ordeal which Clause 
4 has gone through, it requires re-casting 
in most important particulars. We have 
the pledges of the Government. There 
is only one further point to which I wish 
to call attention ; and it is directly rele- 
vant to this great issue. The Bill that is 
presented to the House is justified mainly 
on the ground that the opinion of Ireland, 
as expressed by the majority of her 
Representatives, is in favour of it. In 
other words, it is represented as a demand 
made by Irelend upon Great Britain. 
Therefore, for the purposes of this Bill, 
Great Britain must have a right to iso- 
late her voice as the voice of hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway is iso- 
lated for the great mass of our repre- 
sentation. And if you have a right to 
say, “ The majority of Irishmen desire 
it,” we have a right to say, “ The 
majority of Great Britain do not desire 
it.” I have taken the trouble to analyse 
the Divisions we have had on this Bill. 
Up to last Friday there have been 83 ; 
and in a certain number the Opposition and 
the Government were on one side. But 
of the others, in not less than 70 Divi- 
sions there was a distinct and large 
majority of Great Britain against the 
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proposa!s of the Government. What is 
the inference I draw from that? It is 


ove that cannot be contested—that by 
these proposals you mean to closure the 
voice of Great Britain. We. forsooth! 
who represent the majority of this 
country, are not to be allowed to have 
our voices heard on these proposals which 
destroy the ancient Institutions of this 
country. Is that a tolerable state of 
things? In this Parliament have we 
come to this pass : that free debate is no 
longer to be carried on by the majority 
of Englishmen and Scotchmen, that they 
are not to be allowed to express their 
minds on one of the most vital and 
fundamental changes ever proposed ? 
Our Parliamentary liberties are involved 
in these proposals; the right hon, 
Geutleman is there to destroy them. It 
is melancholy that these evils should be 
brought on us, not by the passage of a 
Home Rule Bill—for I hope such a Bill 
will never pass—but by proposals from 
the mouth of a responsible Minister, 
Infinite difficulties have been thrown 
in our future way. The very founda- 


tiens of our Constitution have, in 
my judgment, been shaken. But I 


certainly did not anticipate that amongst 
those evils we should have to lament the 
loss of our greatest Parliamentary 
privilege. But such is to be the ease. 
Not only are we threatened with these 
revolutionary proceedings as regards our 
Institutions ; we are going to set upa 
precedent which for all time will mar the 
efficiency and cloud the honour of this 
Assembly. And the wreck of the liberties 
of this Parliament is not the smallest 
part of that price which we have to pay 
for the temporary craze of a great Party. 
I recollect that the right hon. Gentleman 
commented in severe terms on the pro- 
cedure we took in 1887. He deseribed 
what had been done by the then majority, 
and he told his constituents in effect that 
Parliamentary liberties had been seriously 
threatened. I have spoken, indeed, in 
vain if I have not shown to the House 
that what we did in 1887 is no parallel 
and affords no excuse for what is 
attempted to be done now. Therefore, 
the words of the right hon. Gentleman, 
which he used on that occasion, may be 
quoted with a thousandfold effect to meet 
the present case. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman said on that occasion that our 
proposals of 1887 were an attempt 
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“To substitute a system of coercion for the 
ancient spirit, which left in the House of Com- 
mons an atmosphere, free and pure, worthy of 
Britons to breathe and consecrated by the re- 
collections of 600 years.” 

If that spirit was endangered by our 
proposals of 1887, it is ruined and 
shattered, and does not leave a fragment 
behind it, by the proposal of the Prime 
Minister should it be accepted to-night. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said he rose to move, as an Amendment— 

To leave out from the first word “ That,” 

to the end of the Question, in order to 
add “inasmuch as the Government of Ireland 
Bill proposes to frame and enact a new Con- 
stitution for Great Britain and Ireland, under 
which the constitutional rights of many of Her 
Majesty's subjects will be permanently and in- 
juriously affected, this House declines to sanc- 
tion a proposal which directly interferes with 
the free discussion of that measure by the Par- 
liamentary Representatives of the people.” 
He moved the Amendment as a Repre- 
sentative of that part of the people of 
Ireland which would be most prejudi- 
cially affected by the Resolution of the 
Prime Minister. The curtailment of 
debate, which affected every Member of 
the House, affected in a special manner the 
people represented by the majority of the 
Members coming from Ulster. The Prime 
Minister had practically based his pro- 
posals on the precedent set by the late Go- 
vernment on the Crimes Act of 1887, and 
the Leader of the Opposition had given 
several reasons why the one case differed 
very much from the other. But there 
was one reason which had not been 
mentioned. The Resolution proposed 
by the late Mr. Smith in 1887 was 
applied after the first six clauses of the 
Crimes Bill had been enacted. Those 
clauses were the main portion of the Bill, 
and covered almost everything of im- 
portance, and practically left nothing 
else but mere matters of procedure. 

Mr. W.E. GLADSTONE was under- 
stood to say the hon. Gentleman was 
not accurate, 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, the Prime 
Minister told him that his statement 
was totally untrue. Well, he would 
read the clauses and leave the House to 
judge between him and the Prime 
Minister. The Ist clause covered 
secret inquiry; the 2nd covered the 
extension of summary jurisdiction ; the 
3rd and 4th covered special juries 
and change of venue ; the fifth covered 
the proclamation of certain districts ; 
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and the 6th contained the provisions 
dealing with dangerous Associations. Not- 
withstanding the interruption of the 
Prime Minister, he would say again that 
those clauses covered the main proposals of 
the Crimes Bill. As to the remaining 
clauses, the 9th and 10th had reference 
to the method of swearing special juries 
and the procedure on change of venue ; 
the 1]1th and 12th regulated the proce- 
dure for dealing with offences against 
the Act; the 13th and 14th contained 
supplementary provisions for the pro- 
clamation of districts ; and the 15th to 
19th, which was the end of the Bill, 
regulated the allowances for witnesses, 
covered the rules of procedure, provided 
that the penalties were to be cumulative, 
and exempted Trade Unions. The last 
clause was a Definition Clause. Had 
the Prime Minister any right to assert 
that the statement he had made was an 
untruth ? [Cries of “* Withdraw !”") 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
words I used were “ Totally inaccurate.” 
*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL denied that 
he had been inaccurate, totally, or at all. 
He would leave the House to judge of 
the matter, What had happened in 1887, 
when Mr, Smith’s Resolution was put ? 
What did the Front Opposition Bench do 
then ? What happened ? The occupants of 
the Front Opposition Bench marched out 
of the House declining to vote against 
Mr. Smith’s Resolution. To-night the 
Opposition would vot indulge in the 
histrionic performances that characterised 
the late Opposition on these questions. 
They, at all events, would have the 
courage of their opinions, and would vote 
against the Motion. In 1887 the Reso- 
lution was carried by a majority of 159. 
Why did the Opposition refuse to vote 
against it? In his opinion, the reason was 
that they knew that what had been said 
by a great authority was true—namely, 
that the conduct of the Debate on the 
Crimes Bill had been a disgrace to the 
House of Commons. The Prime 
Minister said the other day that the 
Crimes Act interfered with the Constitu- 
tional liberties of the Irish people, and 
that the House of Commons had a right 
to be very jealous on such a question. 
As a matter of fact, there was not a law- 
abiding citizen in Ireland who knew 
practically that the Crimes Act was on 
the Statute Book. No doubt it did inter- 
fere with liberties, but they were the 
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liberties of those who sought to intimi- 
date others from doing that which they 
had a legal right to do—the liberties of 
the criminal, the moonlighter, the cattle 
maimer, and the liberties of bad men. 
Surely it was not to be called a great 
Constitutional question when an attempt 
was made by an extraordinary law to 
punish men who, owing to a conspiracy, 
could not be reached by the ordinary law. 
The Prime Minister had said that 19 or 
20 nights were occupied with the 
Committee on the Crimes Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman ought 
to remember, however, that no 
less than three full nights were occupied 
with the Motion that the Speaker leave 
the Chair on that Bill. Adding these 
three nights, practically 23 nights were 
devoted to the Committee on the Crimes 
Bill. The House had been 27 days in 
Committee on the Irish Government Bill, 
and the subjects they had been discussing 
were the establishment of an Irish Legis- 
lature, the constitution of that Legis- 
lature, the exceptions to which that 
Legislature was to be subject, and the 
restrictions that were to be placed upon 
it. He asked the House whether it 
could be engaged upon more momentous 
subjects? They had been engaged in 
practically destroying an old Constitution 
and manufacturing a new one. This 
Resolution touched the people of Ulster 
and the minority in other parts of Ire- 
land more than it touched the people of 
Great Britain. The property of those 
people which had been hitherto secured 
by the Imperial Parliament was being 
handed over to the legislative control of 
an Irish Legislature over which the Im- 
perial Parliament would have no control 
whatever. The men who would control 
that Parliament would be men who had 
been convicted by competent tribunals in 
this country of wanton and illegal attacks 
upon the rights of property. Did any- 
one mean to say that under these circum- 
stances hon. Members had not a right to 
discuss the proposals of the Government 
fully, freely, and openly? He himself 
had not spent altogether one hour of the 
time of the Committee, although his 
constituents were as much interested in 
the question as any people in the Three 
Kingdoms. There were 10 Ulster Mem- 
bers who had not even spoken in the 
Committee ; and whoever had been guilty 
of obstruction, such a charge could 
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not be laid at the door of the Ulster 


Members, although those Members 
represented the minority of the Irish 
people. Not only the property, but 
the civil liberties of the minority in Ire- 
land were at stake. The Government 
proposed to hand over to the Irish Legis- 
lature the power of suspending the 
Habeas Corpus Act. Was not that 
jeopardising the civil liberties of the 
people ? They proposed also to hand 
over to the Irish Legislature the power 
of dealing with the membership of cer- 
tain Societies in Ireland. To say that 
hon. Members had unduly discussed these 
proposals, and that the gag must be 
applied to them so that they should be 
prevented from discussing them, was 
taking a step which had never been 
taken before in the history of Parliament. 
The House was asked to set up a 
Supreme Court to define and settle great 
Constitutional questions. This was one 
of the greatest steps that this country 
could take. We had never had a written 
Constitution before nor had any such 
Court existed before. The Imperial 
Parliament had always been supreme in 
the past, and he said that when they 
were taking a new step, such as they 
were now asked to take, the greatest care 
ought to be taken and the fullest time 
given to the discussion of the matter, 
He had pointed out that in the Crimes 
Bill, which had been quoted as a pre- 
cedent, there was nothing but procedure 
to be dealt with after Mr. Smith’s Reso- 
lution was passed. What was there to 
be dealt with in the Government of Ire- 
land Bill? The whole question of the 
Executive Body in Ireland had to be 
settled. This was a new question 
altogether. It had been pointed out in 
the Debate in Committee that Grattan’s 
Parliament had no Executive. The 
House was setting up a Constitution for 
Ireland, and it had also to decide the 
question of the Constitution of Great 
Britain, because the settlement of the 
problem respecting the retention or dis- 
missal of the Irish Members practically 


amounted to the creation of a 
new Constitution for Great Britain. 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland 


(Mr. J. Morley), speaking at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne six years ago, declared that if 
a proposition such as that embodied in 
Clause 9 of this Bill were brought before 
the' House of Commons not 20 Members 
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would be found to vote for it. The 
right hon. Gentleman’s name, however, 
was on the back of the Bill which con- 
tained such a clause, and, forsooth, this 
was one of the questions upon which the 
gag was to be applied on the responsi- 
bility, amongst others, of the gentleman 
who declared in 1886 that not 20 Mem- 
bers would vote for so absurd a proposal. 
In addition to this, the whole question of 
the financial relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland were to be considered 
in Committee—relations which not a 
score of Members in the House under- 
stood at that moment. Members had 
had no opportunity of understanding 
them, because after one set of financial 
arrangements had been placed in the 
Bill, duly considered, and objected to, they 
were withdrawn. Then another set of 
arrangements was thrown on the Table, 
and the result was that very few Mem- 
bers understood the clauses, which in- 
volved large burdens upon the British 
taxpayer. These Financial Clauses the 
Committee was to be gagged upon also, 
The fate of the Irish Civil servants, the 
future of the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
and the transfer of the Post Office and 
Savings Banks were all dealt with in the 
later clauses of the Bill. Then there was 
a set of Schedules which proposed to 
gerrvmander the Irish representation in 
the Irish Legislature and to gerrymander 
it at Westminster. Upon these proposals 
the Committee was also to be gagged. 
He saw no reason why such proposals 
should be hustled through the House of 
Commons. The Prime Minister had 
made no secret of the reason why they 
were to be hustled. The present step 
was being taken merely on the ground of 
Party expediency. The Government 
talked of a mandate from the constitu- 
encies. They never had such a mandate. 
The real truth of the matter was that 
the Prime Minister only obtained his 
small and vanishing majority because 
most of his supporters carefully kept the 
question of Home Rule in the background 
and put into the front of their programme 
other questions which they thought a great 
deal more of. It was the pressure of those 
other questions that had forced the 
Government to bring in this gagging 
Resolution. It seemed to him that the 
Ulster Members were to be coerced in 
the House of Commons and in Ireland 
mainly in order that Parish Councils 
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might be set up in England, and that 
Village Councils might have the oppor- 
tunity of saying how often the parish 
pump was to be painted. The Govern- 
ment had brought in the Bill in order to 
place the Government in the hands of 
men who were silent when outrage 
stalked through Ireland and who pur- 
sued a system of intimidation and outrage 
which they knew led to crime, and for 
the purpose of handing the minority in 
Ireland over to an Organisation the 
doctrines of which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) once said 
in the House of Commons were the 
doctrines of assassination. This was 
bad enough; but to gag the Representatives 
of the Province of Ulster, to say that the 
spokesmen of these people, whose all was 
at stake in this Bill, were not to be free 
to express their views on the measure 
was to do a thing which had never been 
done before in the history of the Imperial 
Parliament. He had never been amongst 
those who had indulged in threats, either 
in the House or outside of it, in regard to 
proceedings in Ulster should this Bill be 
passed. He was glad tosee the Chief Secre- 
tary assented to that statement. He had 
always said the Province of Ulster would 
be entitled to exhaust its Constitutional 
rights in opposing this Bill, and that ske 
would spend her last shilling in doing it. 
He felt now, however, that the time had 
come when he was bound to say that, 
the Representatives of Ulster having 
been gagged, she would not be morally 
bound to recognise this Bill in any shape 
or form. Speaking with the fullest 
sense of responsibility, he said that, in 
his opinion, Ulster would be entitled not 
only to refuse to recognise the Irish 
Legislature, but to decline to pay taxes 
levied by its authority, and to decline to 
perform any of the duties of citizenship 
which that Legislature might impose upon 
her. He had never used such language 
before, but he used it now because he 
believed that the House was not only 
doing an injury to Ulster, but was doing 
it in an un-Constitutional manner ; it was 
not only carrying a revolution, but was 
carrying it by revolutionary procedure. 
He snould resist the proposal of the 
Government as far as he was able, and 
he was perfectly certain that, should the 
Bill become law, not only would it not 
be morally binding upon his constituents, 
but they would not obey it. 
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Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the first word “ That,” to 
the end of the Question, in order to add “ inas- 
much asthe Government of Ireland Bill pro- 
poses to frame and enact a new Constitution for 
Great Britain and Ireland, under which the 
constitutional rights of many of Her Majesty's 
subjects will be permanently and injuriously 
affected, this House declines to sanction a pro- 
posal which directly interferes with the free 
discussion of that measure by the Parliamentary 
Representatives of the people.”"—(Vr. 7. W. 
Russell.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘the proceedings in Committee on the 
Government of Ireland Bill’ stand part 
of the Question.” 


Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover) said, that 


those who had listened to the Prime 
Minister's speech and carried in their 
minds a recollection of his attitude to- 
wards the Motion made in 1887 could 
not have failed to mark the great change 
which had come over his opinions. The 
Prime Minister on the present occasion 
thought it a sufficient argument to point 
out that the Business he wished the 
House to perform could not be carried 
out without strong and drastic measures. 
The right hon. Gentleman had not 
attempted to justify a condition of Busi- 
ness which might or might not be due to 
his own conduct in the House. Ap- 
parently, he arrogated to the Government 
the right to throw as much legislation as 
they wished at the Members of the 
House, and then to east upon the House 
the responsibility of dragging them out 
of the difficulties they had themselves 
created. In 1887 the Prime Minister 
said— 

* A Motiou of this character might be held to 

justify a long review of the state of affairs 
and the arrangements of Business during the 
Session.” 
Where had been the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s long review of the state of affairs, 
or his justification of the arrangement of 
Business during the Session ? It was not 
surprising that nothing of the kind had 
been attempted. At the beginning of 
the Session a.batch of measures of the 
first importance were flung at the head 
of Members and left upon the floor of 
the House. Since then the attention of 
the House bad been confined to a single 
Bill. That Bili had been not only com- 
plex but kaleidoscopic in its character. 
Only yesterday the Prime Minister in- 
troduced two fresh clauses into the finan- 
cial scheme of the Bill. 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Nothing 
of the kind. 


Mr. WYNDHAM said, at all events 
there was in The Times of that morning 
a quarter of a column purporting to 
consist of new Amendments to be pro- 
posed by the right hon. Gentleman, and 
the Bill had been continually changing 
its form since its introduction. There 
was no parallel between the present case 
and that of 1887. The late Govern- 
ment claimed that they were supported 
not only by a large majority of the 
House, but by public opinion outside it 
when they closured the Crimes Bill 
Committee. Was it not notorious that 
public opinion was bitterly opposed to 
the present Government on this Bill ? 
He asked the Government whether four 
or five, or six months, or a year, or even 
two years, would be too exorbitant a 
period to occupy in undoing the work 
of a whole century ? The Prime 
Minister said the Crimes Act was an 
Act restraining liberty. This the Oppo- 
sition did not accept; but, even if it 
were true, the right of an infinitesimal 
minority in Ireland to trial by jury for 


certain offences was the only right 
affected. Under this Bill the Govern- 
ment proposed to affect all the rights of 
2,000,000 of the Queen’s subjects. They 
were, according to these men’s own 
testimony, robbing them of all the 


pleasure, all the pride, all the safety, and 
all the security they had hitherto enjoyed 
as subjects of the Queen. The onslaught 
upon liberty in the present case was 
greater beyond the power of expression 
than any interference with liberty which 
could be attributed to the late Govern- 
ment. The Prime Minister contended that 
in the discussion of sucha measure the Op- 
position were to be brief beyond the brevity 
displayed by any former Opposition. 
In 1887, in dealing with the Crimes Act, 
the Prime Minister had said 

“You must reckon on it as a certainty, and 
accept it as a thing just in itself, that long and 
minute discussion on such a measure will take 
place.” 
Now, was it not equally certain and just 
in itself that long and minute discussion 
must take place on a great Constitutional 
change involving the liberties and rights 
of a considerable section of Her Majesty's 
subjects. Had there been long and 
minute discussion? There had not. 
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They had listened this afternoon to a 
mere recapitulation of the time spent on 
some of the greatest questions brought 
to the front in the Bill, and no one could 
pretend that the discussion had been long 
or minute. They had only had time to 
sketch broadly the objections that must 
be entertained to many of the provisions 
of the Bill. In 1887 it was admitted 
that the opponents of the measure were 
few. 


the House were few. 
admitted by the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion that there had been a waste of time. 
No one would attempt to say that now 
there had been a deliberate waste of time. 
In 1887 the Front Opposition Bench 
made appeals to the Irish Members to 
confine their attention to important 
points. No such appeal had been made 
or was necessary now. But they had 
not only to consider and defend the con- 
duet of the Opposition. He did not hold 
that it stood in need of defence. The 
Government had brought in a policy of a 
great Constitutional change, which the 
Opposition believed had not obtained the 
consent of a majority of the electors at 
the last Election. They might be wrong 
or right on that point. It might be that 
all who were returned as supporters of 
the Prime Minister were convinced Home 
Rulers, but there was no doubt that the 
great bulk of those who cast their votes 
could have no idea of all that was implied 
in a Bill of so wide a scope and character. 
The Members of that House were not 
absolved from the duty of bringing every 
light on every single clause of the Bill, 
and of showing all that was implicit in 
the provisions. The Prime Minister had 
forgotten his expedient for expediting 
business which he recommended to the 
House in 1887. In 1887 he criticised 
the policy he was now adopting, and he 
proposed in substitution for it, and recom- 


mended to the notice of the Leader of the | 


House, the policy of concession to the 
Opposition. He had said that in that 
way the Crimes Bill, to which he was 
opposed heart and soul, would be passed 
through the House with greater rapidity 
if the Government would yield on points 
with which the Opposition had made 
good their case. What concession of 
that kind had the present Opposition 
obtained? The Prime Minister had 
declared that some of the Amendments 


No one could maintain that the | 
opponents of the Home Rule policy in | 
In 1887 it was | 
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had been of small importance; but if that 
was so, why was not the Closure taken ? 
If on the ground that they were frivolous, 
and if the Government bad been willing 
to allow discussion to proceed along the 
ordinary lines of debate, frivolous 
Amendments and obstruction could have 
been stamped out, if it had taken place. 
He would make the Government a pre- 
sent of their precedents, and would draw 
their attention only to this one point : 
“What an odd day to choose,” 
said the Duke of Wellington when the 
mob broke his windows on the anniver- 
sary of the battle of Waterloo. He 
would invite attention to the originality 
of the point in the progress of the Bill 
which the Government had selected for 
bringing forward this Resolution. All 
that had been discussed hitherto—not at 
undue length, but adequately—was the 
old Bill, with which everyone was more 
or less familiar. It was the Bill which 
had been before the Government forseven 
years. But the point the Government 
chose for burking all Debate was their 
new departure from the old Bill. This, 
if a coincidence, was a strange one, and 
an unfortunate one for the Government. 
The 5th clause, which they were now 
asked to discuss in one week with 
Clauses 6, 7, and 8, contained new 


matter bearing upon the new Con- 
stitution for Ireland. As an English 


Member he, personally, was not deeply 
concerned in the question of what Go- 
vernment the Irish people were to live 
under in the future. He had no great 
care for the exact number of Council- 
lors who were to direct their laws and 
preside over their liberties. As King 
James had said, * The more the merrier, 
the fewer the better cheer.” But coming 
to the next Department of the Closure 
Resolution, every Member representing 
a British constituency had a right to 


. 


| protest against clauses from 9 to 26 





being disposed of within five Parliamen- 
tary days. This part of the Bill was 
not only new, but the last thing out, 
They were not even now perfectly 
certain as to what the 9th clause was 
intended to be. On the 10th clause 
would come the legitimate Parliamentary 
opportunity for reviewing the financial 
policy of the Government with regard to 
the whole measure. Let the House note 


that these two clauses were those which 
most closely affected the interests of 
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Great Britain. The tactics of the Go- 
vernment with regard to them showed 
their subserviency to their Irish allies. 
These two parts of the Bill dealing with 
the retention of the Irish Members and 
the financial relations between the iwo 
countries could not by any possibility 
be said to arise out of, and follow as a 
matter of course, from the four clauses 
already passed. They were not corol- 
laries or derivatives. The two policies 
of the measure—for they were nothing 
else—were incongruous, and they went 
to make the Bill the monster that it was, 
and it was to cover up this incongruity 
and the blunders they had committed 
in dealing with the representation of 
Ireland in the Imperial Parliament and 
the distribution of finance between the two 
countries that the Committee was called 
upon to forego all the privileges of 
debate, and to scamp the discussion on 
everything that nearly affected British 
interests. The Government were con- 
scious that by their vacillation and 
hesitation in regard to these subjects 
they had murdered this Parliamentary 
representation, and between now and the 
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30th July the Committee were 
to assist at the hurried and 
clandestine burial of the corpse. 


He did not wish to be uncomplimentary, 
but he would say that by their policy 
the Goveimment condemned the Irish 
Members in that House to parasitic 
functions. What was a parasite? <A 
body living upon, but having a distinct 
and separate existence from, another 
body. If the Irish Members were to be 
retained here, their interests not being 
bound up with British interests, they 
would be degraded in character. Then, 
to show the novel character of the 
financial proposals, he had only to remind 
the House that, in the first Bill brought 
in at the beginning of the Session, the 
Prime Minister contemplated three modes 
of dealing with finance—a lump sum, or 
a quota, or the appropriation of a par- 
ticular fund ; but the plan now proposed 
in this chaotic series of Amendments 
was never before contemplated. This 
fourth device was no solution of the 
question at all. The contribution of 
Ireland was to have no reference to the 
demands of the Imperial Exchequer, but 
it was to be assessed solely on the power 
of Ireland to pay. That was a propo- 
sition sO monstrous in regard to the 
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rights of the British taxpayer that he 
was not surprised that the Government 
wished to hurry it through without 
allowing the Opposition time to reveal 
its true character. It was a proposal 
new, incongruous, and unjust to England; 
and it was too preposterous to receive 
the sanction of the British electorate, 
and preposterous to believe that it ever 
would receive their sanction. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) said, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister, in the course of his 
speech, had said that his Party had 
supported the Bill patiently. No doubt 
they had done that, but he must say that, 
at the same time, they had succeeded in 
concealing their enthusiasm for the 
measure. The Prime Miuister’s pro- 
posals had been received with cheers 
from the Irish Benches and from his 
Radical supporters below the Gangway, 
but not his immediate supporters who 
sat behind him. The right hon. Gentle- 
man spoke in a tone of righteous indig- 
nation because the majority in this 
Parliament could not forthwith do what 
it wanted ; and he appeared to assume, 
as an indefeasible axiom, and as a first 
principle, that the majority in the House 
of Commons ought to be able, without 
long delay, to do anything it pleased. 
He (Mr. Smith) did not think that was 
the spirit in which the Business of 
Parliament had hitherto been carried on, 
either by Governments or Oppositions. 
Governments had felt that there were 
limits to what they could do; and 
Oppositions had felt that, when they 
had a strong public opinion behind 
them in the country, it -was impossible 


House, &c. 


for any Government to over-ride 
them. ‘That would be found to be the 
case now. They on the side of the 


Union had the majority of Great Britain 
with them, and it was only right that it 
should be brought home to the Prime 
Minister and his supporters that the 
course of Business should correspond 
with the truth and reality which would 
show itself in due time in the country. 
This Bill, as had been stated, was an 
attempt to do far more than had been 
attempted by any Bill that had been 
before Parliament this century. It was 
an attempt to introduce a new Constitu- 
tion, not for Ireland only, but for the 
United Kingdom. In this country such 
a change could be made by a simple vote 
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of Parliament in the way that a Bill— 
even the smallest measure—could be 
passed. We did not, in theory, recognise 
those distinctions, whick in other 
countries were so clearly understood, 
between fundamental changes in the 
Constitution and small pieces of casual 
legislation. [“Hear, hear !”} The Prime 
Minister seemed to think it an unheard- 
of and astonishing thing that a Govern- 
ment, with a majority of from 29 to 31, 
should carry through straightway a Bill 
of this character. He knew what things 
stood in the way of any such scheme 
in foreign countries—that it took 
years and constant ardaous efforts before 
changes could be effected in the Constitu- 
tion. In France a change in the Con- 
stitution could be made only by a 
majority of the two Houses sitting 
together. In Germany a proposal to 
alter the Federal Constitution could be 
defeated by the votes of 14 out of a 
total of 60 Members ; and, further, no 
change affecting a particular State could 
be passed without the assent of that 
State. In Switzerland, when both 
Houses had agreed upon a change, it was 
subject to the Referendum, and must be 
approved by a majority of the electors 
and also of the cantons. If one House 
only proposed a change, and it was en- 
dorsed by the popular vote, there must 
then be a dissolution, and the question 
came up for discussion before a new 
Assembly. These were the limitations 
which some Continental countries had 
put upon proposals for less important and 
far-reaching than that before the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom. But a 
far stronger set of difficulties were im- 
posed in the United States. A State 
Constitution could be changed only by a 
specially-summoned Convention, whose 
decision had to be ewdorsed by the 
popular vote. An amendment to the 
Federal Constitution must be carried by 
a majority of two-thirds in both Houses 
and ratified by the Legislatures of three- 
fourths of the States. The Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, in his book on 
the American Commonwealth, quoted 
the declaration of Mr. Seth Low, an 
eminent American publicist, who said— 


“ Written Constitutions in the nation and in 
each of the States protect at once the individual, 
the State, and the nation from hasty and ill- 
considered action on the part of majorities as 
to matters fundamental. Laws may be passed 
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by majoritiesand may be removed by majorities 
but majorities cannot change in a moment the 
fundamental relations of Government to the 
people. In other words, written Constitutions 
interpose effectual bars of delay to the passions 
and the prejudices of the people. The people 
have it in their power in the United States, as 
surely asin England, to change even the funda- 
mental features of Government. But they 
cannot do this under the impulse of a mere 
whim. They can do it only by prolonged and 
intelligent effort directed to this end through 
a series of years.” 

That was the protection the United 
States enforced against changes of this 
kind. The Prime Minister had said that 
the powers of Parliament were limited 
to the revolutions of the earth—that they 
were limited to a twelvemonth. He 
(Mr. Smith) did not know why that 
should be so. Why should the right 
hon. Gentleman imagine that the 
powers of Parliament were limited in the 
case of a Bill of this vast size? He did 
not know that there was any reason in 
the nature of things why, when they 
came to the end of the year, the House 
should prorogue, or why it should not 
adjourn, or why it should not 
carry its Business over from one Session 
to another just as Private Bills were 
sometimes hung up—hung up and 
resumed at the stage at which they had 
been left. The precedent which had been 
frequently referred to was that of 1887, 
but the distinction between the present 
oceasion and 1887 was that, although the 
proposal of the Government was objected 
to, it was generally acknowledged that it 
was only reasonable that the discussion 
should come to an end within the time 
mentioned by the Government. When the 
matter came to a Division the bulk of the 
Liberal Party retired from the House and 
declined to vote. Dr, Playfair, a supporter 
of the Government, in regard to that 
proceeding, had said— 

“He did not say that seven days were not 

sufficient to allow for the discussion of the 
remaining clauses of the Bill; but he should 
vote against the Resolution on the ground that, 
from the manner of its introduction and the 
absence of safeguards in it, it formed a most 
dangerous precedent for the future conduct of 
the Business of the House.” 
Another gentleman drew a picture still 
more like what was now happening— 
namely, the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt), who was 
ther in Opposition. He said— 

“ He would paint a picture which he was sure 
would edify the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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He suggested to him a possible future when 
there might be a Liberal Administration 
numbering, say, 340, and there might be a 
Conservative Party of 330. There might be 
some great Constitutional measure — perhaps 
Home Rule—and there might be a Minister 
standing at the Table, and saying—‘ I shall 
introduce to-morrow a Home Rule Bill, and I 
shall accompany it by a declaration that the 
Third Reading shall be taken this day fortnight; 
the subject has been discussed for many years ; 
the Amendments you have put down to the 
measure are frivolous ; your resistance to it is 
obstructive; you are standing in the way of a 
great reform; you are opposing the business of 
the nation ; it is our duty as a majority to assert 
the rights of the nation, and to see that the 
Home Rule Bill is carried in a fortnight.’ ” 


That was the prophecy of the right hon. 
Geutleman—that was what he held up 
as a dreadful warning to the Government 
in regard to the passing of the Motion 
that was then before the House. That 
came as near to the present state of cir- 
cumstances as a definite prophecy given 
seven years before the event could come, 
and he (Mr. Smith) should like to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
now reconciled to the consequences that 
he himself predicted. He did not wish 
to criticise the Resolution in detail, that 
being a matter which would come after- 
wards; but he might say that, whilst there 
was a maximum limit given to the dis- 
cussion of the Bill, there was no minimum 
limit at all. There was nothing in the 
Resolution, and hitherto there had been 
no pledge given by the Government 
which would prevent them from setting 
down Supply for any day they liked dur- 
ing this period of a month. No doubt it 
was their intention to give the Opposi- 
tion the full benefit of the time, but cir- 
cumstances might arise which would 
render it necessary in the interests of the 
country that one, or two, or three nights 
shou'd be taken up by discussions on some 
pressing subject or other. Some impor- 
tant foreign question might crop up 
which it might be necessary for the 
House to consider. There was no pro- 
vision in the Resolution for that, and 
who could tell that such a contingency 
might not arise within the next month / 
It might be said, “ We can see a week 
ahead—the prospects are clear for this 
Bill,” but who could prophecy that the 
whole of the month would be 
free from the interruptions that some- 
times arose? Then, the Govern- 
ment had not absolute control 
over the Business of the House. The 
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Government often proposed, but 40 
Members could dispose. Some gentle- 
man might rise and move the Adjourn- 
ment of the House in order to call atten- 
tion to some matter of pressing importance, 
and half the evening might go very much 
against the will of the Government. 
What was to prevent some supporter of 
the Government—some Irish Member, 
say—from suddenly discovering that 
questions were becoming urgent ? 
Hitherto, of course, such Member had 
refrained from that step in his desire to 
advance the Bill ; but now that there was 
a fixed limit to the length of the diseus- 
sion, he could do no harm to the Bill by 
getting up and speaking the whole 
evening on such a subject as the Irish 
administration. How were they to know 
that there might not be matters of this 
kind pressing on the minds of hon. Mem- 
bers ? Again, why were the Unionist 
Members to give up their right to move 
the Adjournment of the House if any- 
thing occurred to them ef serious import 
—why were they to feel that in so doing 
they were depriving themselves of a 
portion of the very inadequate time that 
had been given tothem ? Again, hitherto 
the opponents of the Bill had had pretty 
much a monopoly of speech upon it, the 
defence having been merely official ; but 
now there was no reason why every 
supporter of the measure should not give 
the Committee his views on every ques- 
tion that arose. The Opposition might 
only have half the time allowed by the 
Government. It seemed to him that the 
best course the Government could take 
would be to allow the Committee a 
certain amount of Parliamentary time, 
and instead of saying the discussion on a 
set of clauses should finish at such and 
such an hour, on such and such a day, 
they should say the discussion on each 
set of clauses should not occupy more than 
so many hours of Parliamentary time. In 
that many Members would know where 
they were. He understood the im- 
patience that was felt in this matter in the 
first place, among a great many new 
Members who were accustomed to resolu- 
tions of their Party caucuses, and who 
thought it just as easy to pass a thing 
into law as it was on a platform to pass 
a resolution in favour of Home Rule 
without any responsibility at all. There 
were other gentlemen of more Parliamen- 
tary experience whose impatience he 
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could understand. There were those 
Members whose voices they were accus- 
tomed to in the last Parliament, who 
were extremely active and who put them- 
selves very much inevidence, and who now 
found themselves reduced to silence and 
insignificance. They would not take 
the trouble to master the questions before 
them and give the Committee their views 
and judgments on them, but, in their in- 
ability to bring forward their fads, felt 
impatient with the slow progress of the 
Bill. But he must say he was dis- 
appointed that the Prime Minister and 
the Members of the Cabinet had fallen in 
with views of this kind. They must 
realise more than any other Members the 
magnitude of the task that was before 
them. That had been making itself felt 
during the progress of the Bill in Com- 
mittee. The enormous size of the undertak- 
ing was much more apparent now than at 
the earlier stages of the Bill, andit was not 
imputing an unfair development to the 
views of the Cabinet tosay that they, too, 
during these long Debates in Committee 
must have seen more clearly than they 
did before how enormous the Bill was. 
As they had dealt with the Bill their 
views had become less and less ambitious. 
In 1886 the boon put forward by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
was the boon of finality. With a light 
heart he undertook in one single Session 
to deal with the question of Home 
Rule and the Irish land. They were 
told they should have the whole 
thing settled for ever if they accepted 
these Bills, and that they should get rid 
of the Irish Members out of the House 
and be troubled no more with the ob- 
struction that then weighed so heavily 
upon them. But what a change since 
those rosy days! Long ago the pro- 
spect of settling the Land Question was 
given up. That now stood over for at 
least three years. The questions of 
finance and the retention of the Irish 
Members stood over for six years. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
had taken to the system of drawing 
accommodation bills on the future at six 
years’ date, and his majority were pre- 
pared to endorse them, and thought that 
six years was a long way off. It was 
not only on these questions but on 
others that there was a tendency to 
throw over unsettled matters and to say, 
“Qh, they will be settled in due time 
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when the Irish Legislature is started and 
is working.” That did not seem to him 
the way to make a Constitution that 
would work, and still less was it the 
way to pass over whole batches of 
clauses in the Bill itself with no diseus- 
sion at all, There was only one justifi- 
eation which right hon. Gentlemen could 
offer for that conduct, and that was that 
they had not the slightest expectation 
or hope of the Bill ever passing into 
law. ‘They knew the Bill could not 
become law, and that being so it was 
hardly worth while wasting the time of 
the House upon it. Let them send a 
dummy Bill to the House of Lords— 
and, in truth, this Bill, when it was 
passed, would be very little more than a 
dummy Bill. It was a Bill acknow- 
ledged to have no working capacity in 
it, and to be merely a statement of what 
the intentions of the Government were. 
He believed that if they were to pass a 
Bill of this kind at all they ought to 
pass a real, working, genuine Bill. They 
ought to impress on the nation the size 
and seriousness of the work on which they 
were engaged; and he thought that this 
scheme of the Government for cutting 
short the Debate would make the Bill 
still more unreal, It was because he 
thought that the discussion ought to be 
a bona fide one that he was altogether 
against the Resolution. 

Mr. ROSS (Londonderry) said, he did 
not think that any Member of the House 
could have heard the Prime Minister— 
however he might be opposed to the 
policy of the right hon. Gentleman— 
without a feeling of commiseration. The 
Prime Minister was the greatest Parlia- 
mentarian of our time, and yet it had 
been his fate to propose a Motion which 
would inflict greater injury on Parliamen- 
tary liberty than any procedure that had 
been brought forward in the House 
within living memory. He could not 
believe that that step had been taken by 
the right hon. Gentleman on his own 
initiative. The right hon, Geutleman 
was too sensitive to Parliamentary tradi- 
tions and too observant of the rights of 
Parliamentary discussion ever to have 
originated that Motion himself. He be- 
lieved the right hon. Geutleman had 
yielded to pressure from below, for it was 
well-known that a certain amount of 
pressure had been appiied to the right 
hon. Gentleman by Nationalist Member: 
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whose interest it was to suppress discus- 
sion on the Home Rule Bill as much as 
possible. Pressure had also been brought 
to bear on the Prime Minister from 
another quarter. From time to time 
questions had been put to the right hon. 
Gentleman by hon. Members who evi- 
dently had never studied this Home Rule 
Question as it ought to have been studied, 
and were wholly incapable of dealing 
with so important a subject, pressing the 
right hon. Gentleman to bring the dis- 
cussions on the Bill to a speedy termina- 
tion. There was only one thing that 
could justify such an extreme and un- 
precedented action as the Motion before 
the House, and that was if a case could 
be made out of real Parliamentary ob- 
struction. But that charge had not been 
distinetly made by the Prime Minister, 
and he would like to know would it be 
distinetly made by any responsible Mem- 
ber of the Goverument ? So far as the 
Members from Ulster are concerned, 
nobody could complain of their action in 
the Debates. Their people were tremen- 
dously affected by the provisions of the 
Bill, and yet not one of them, notwithstand- 
ing all the Amendments that had been 
moved, had consumed more than an hour 
altogether in their discussion. For him- 
self he had occupied much less than an 
hour; that was also true of many of his 
colleagues from Ulster, and a uumber of 
them had not spoken at all. Having 
regard to the extreme importance of the 
matters discussed, any person who said 
that an undue amourt of time of the 
House had been taken up, did not know 
what he was talking about. The Go- 
vernment, in bringing forward this Home 
Rule, were trying, at all events, a tre- 
mendous experiment — an experiment 
which the Ulster Members had warned 
the Government could not be forced on 
a people so devoted to liberty as the 
people of Ulster without the exercise of 
tremendous force and without, very 
probably, great loss of life. But sup- 
posing the Ulster Members were wrong 
in these apprehensions, the Government 
were now by this Motion destroying all 
chance of the Bill ever being accepted 
by the people of Ulster. The people of 
Ulster felt alarm and indignation when 
the Bill was first introduced ; but that 
was nothing to the alarm and indig- 
nation which they would feel when 
they knew that the Government were 
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stifling discussion ; that they were pre- 
venting their Representatives from being 
heard, and that they were preventing the 
real meaning of the clauses of the Bill 
from being put before the country. Who 
could ever have believed that it was the 
intention of the Government to give the 
Irish Legislature power by a one-line 
Act to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act? 
Professions had been made by Gladstonian 
Members to their constituents that they 
would never agree to any Home Rule 
Bill which did not preserve the rights of 
the majority ; and yet they hai given to 
the Irish Legislature the power of 
throwing any man into prison without 
rhyme or reason by simply suspending 
the Habeas Corpus Act. He believed 
that the Prime Minister would never 
have got a majority if that one con- 
sideration had been placed before the 
electorate of Great Britain. A more 
| startling revolution had never been made. 
| There were in Ireland two hostile races, 
a majority and a minority, and they gave 
power to the majority to suspend at one 
blow the entire liberties of the minority, 
Again, it had been elicited from the 
Government that the great University of 
Treland—the only great English suecess 
in Ireland, for it was admitted to be a 
success by all sides—was to be handed 
over to those who had been continually 
threatening its existence. Had _ that 
circumstance been placed by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite before their constituents ? 
Had they told their constituents that 
they would be content with a mere decla- 
ration in the Bill of the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament, without any 
effective means of making that supremacy 
felt in case of necessity? He believed 
that those matters would have  in- 
fluenced the decision of a large body of 
the electorate. The Government were 
in power by virtue of a diminishing 
majority of less than 40; and if only 
800 persons had voted the other way the 
Government would not have had a ma- 
jority at all. And yet that was the 
Government which was now proposing 
to destroy the right of debate in the 
House. The Prime Minister had ad- 
mitted that they were dealing with an 
enormous subject. They were pulling 
down a great old building which had been 
erected by the tremendous exertions of 
their ancestors, and they were putting 
in its place a building which was a work 
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of greater difficulty still. No one, in- 
deed, could deny the enormous character 
of the task on which they were engaged. 
Persons who eutered upon such a task 
should allow themselves plenty of time 
for its accomplishment. The only excuse 
of the Government for their Motion was 
that they desired to get to their Parish 
Councils Bill and other Bills, which were 
absolutely trifling in importance when 
compared with the measure before the 
House. The Home Rule Bill should 
never have been brought forward if 
they were unable to devote plenty of 
Parliamentary time to its consideration. 
When was this Motion brought forward ? 
At a time when they had not reached the 
more important parts of the Bill, and 
when they were acknowledging the 
justice of the criticisms made from the 
Opposition Benches, when the Govern- 
ment were receiving help in the construc- 
tion of their work, and yet all that was 
stopped by a threat from the Irish 
Benches. <A threat was thrown out that 
they must accept no more Amendments, 
and there and then the sleigh was broken 
and no more Amendments were accepted, 
and this was the time when this Motion 
to throttle free discussion was brought 
forward by the Government. What 
remained ? They had yet to discuss the 
Financial Clauses ; they had yet to dis- 
euss the all-important and almost in- 
soluble Land Question ; the retention or 
non-retention of the Irish Members in 
the Imperial Parliament; the retaining 
possession of the police, and all these 
tremendous subjects were to be screwed 
into three wecks’ discussion. A more 
monstrous proposition was never made 
in any civilised Assembly; it was 
absolutely unprecedented; it was im- 
possible to argue on the other side at all, 
and no wonder there was a grave dis- 
position on the part of right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite to maintain a graceful 
silence, because no one could speak in 
support of the Motion with anything like 
self-respect. The argument in support 
of the Motion showed it in an absurd 
light—namely, that it was in accordance 
with precedent that a similar course of 
procedure was taken on the Crimes Act. 
They knew in Ireland that unless a 
change in criminal procedure was brought 
about, that further disorder would be pro- 
duced ; they knew there was no liberty in 
the country at the time; that Parliament 
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was baffled by the most outrageous 
obstruction known in history, and that 
strong measures must be taken to meet 
it, and yet that was taken as a precedent 
for stifling discussion on this Bill. If 
they considered the time taken in the dis- 
cussion of the Amendments that had 
been passed no one could think it too 
long; 58 days were taken for the dis- 
eussion of the Land Act of 1881. Did 
anyone say that was too long? And 
yet what a trifle that was as compared to 
the present Bill. If they stifled dis- 
cussion in this House they would not be 
able to stifle it elsewhere; they were 
driving discussion to the public plat- 
forms where it would be impossible to 
apply the Closure, and where it would 
be impossible to prevent them putting 
before the people of England and Scot- 
land the way in which they, the Repre- 
sentatives of a free people, had been 
treated in regard to this Bill. For seven 
years the Government suppressed the 
Bill; and now that they were testing it by 
Amendments, the Government, after a 
short discussion, proceeded to stifle dis- 
cussion altogether. If they wanted to 
arouse public indignation the Govern- 
ment could not have taken a better means 
than they had. The discussion during 
the rest of the Bi:l would be simply a 
mockery, because no one with any 
appreciation of the importance of the 
clauses yet to be dealt with could imagine 
it was possible to discuss the clauses 
adequately within the time limited by the 
Government. The Government might as 
well have closured everything at once 
and directed the Bill to be reported at the 
end of next week. For these reasons he 
supported the Amendment that had been 
moved by his hon. Friend the Member 
for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell), 
and he warned the Government that the 
course they were taking was a course 
that would result in their being thrown 
from power on the first opportunity. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.) said, it would not be inopportune for 
a private Member on that side of the 
House, who took an independent view of 
the Bill, to venture a few observations 
upon the course proposed by the Govern- 
ment. The proposal of the Government 
was to divide the Bill into four parts or 
sections ; totake those four sections within 
four periods of time. What would be the 
effect of that? ‘Towards the end, or at 
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the end of each period of time, important 
subjects must necessarily be under con- 
sideration, and those important proposals 
would be guillotined, and when they 
arrived at the fourth period a very large 
number of new clauses proposed by inde- 
pendent Members would be entirely ex- 
cluded from consideration. Even the 
subjects that were taken would have 
to be dealt with without sufficient in- 
vestigation and with very little dis- 
cussion. He did not know what the 
hon. Gentleman who led the smaller section 
of the Irish Party would say. The effect 
would be to exclude a good deal of what 
that hon. Gentleman would like to say 
on the Financial Clauses, and if he had 
any new clauses to propose he would be 
effectually prevented from doing so. 
Such a course as the Government pro- 
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posed could only properly be carried out | 


after such a full, complete, and exhaustive 
discussion of the whole Bill as would 
enable a selection and arrangement of the 
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been made—the Crimes Bill. Without 
discussing the propriety or impropriety of 
that Act, it must be admitted that it was 
necessary from the character of the 
measure that it should be dealt with 
promptly. It was au Act dealing witha 
‘simple problem ; but to suggest that the 
|'Home Rule Bill dealt with a simple 
problem, or that it was necessary to deal 
with it at this immediate time, was a 
proposition which was insulting to their 
intelligence. If it was necessary to deal 
with the Bill with such great expedition, 
how was it that they were not told what 
the Bill was likely to be during the six 
years that elapsed between 1886 and 
1892 ; how was it that they were not told 
what the Bill was to be in the six months 
during which the Government were in 
Office before they met in Parliament ? 
Then, as to obstruction, he was bound to 
| say that, as far as he could see, there had 
been very little of what might be called 
| real obstruction. He dared say some 





clauses by which the important questions | comparatively unimportant Amendments 
should be considered and the unimportant | had been discussed a little too fully—[ Cries 
questions cut out. But what became | of “No, no!”]; he dared say speeches 
of the efficacy of the ordinary Closure | had been occasionally a little discursive 


arrangement ? What a commentary this 
was on the Rules of the House with 


reference to the Closure! He was under | 
the impression that unimportant subjects | 


could under existing rules be closured and 
got rid of, and that important subjects 


coming on in their turn could have | 


afforded to them opportunities for dis- 


cussion. ‘The proposed guillotining was, | 


in effect, opposed to the present Rules 


ot Procedure established to facilitate the 


discussion and transaction of Business 
in the House. If the course proposed by 
the Government were adopted he saw no 


other result but a re-arrangement of the | 


whole of their procedure for the transac- 
tion of Business. He knew that the right 
hon, Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 


ment justified this new proposition by | 


what he contended was the urgency of the 
question, and indirectly by the alleged ob- 
struction that the Bill had received. Now, 
with reference to the urgency of the ques- 
tion, he quite admitted that the measure 


was the Government measure of the, 
Session, but he failed to see that it had | 


that special urgency, that it was necessary 
to get it through in this Session, or to 
yet it through by any particular time. 
There was no comparison between this 
Bill and the Bill to which reference had 


Mr. T. H. Bolton 


|“ No,no!” ]—but those discursive speeches 
had not been exclusively confined to those 
who opposed the Bill. Right hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the Front Bench had thought 
it necessary to range over a wide field 
in dealing with their opponents. The 
Bill, however, raised questions of large 
application, and it was necessary that 
these questions should be fully dis- 
cussed. Inasmuch as the Bill had not 
been before the country for consideration, 
and inasmuch as it had been largely 
|changed since its introduction, it was 
only reasonable that it should be 
subjected to full and, if they 
liked, to even exhaustive  criti- 
'cism, in order that the country might 
appreciate its provisions, and in order 
that when the next Bill came to be pre- 
pared the Government might have the 
| benefit of the criticisms which had been 
expended upon this. There had been no 
such obstruction as would justify such a 
drastic proposal to shorten discussion as 
was provided by the Resolution before 
the House. They were told that there 
was a mandate from the country. Was 
that mandate for this particular Bill ? 
The right hon. Gentleman rather 
qualified that to-night, because he said 
“To deal with this measure is the com- 
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mission imposed upon us by the con- 


stituencies.” To deal with it? That 
might mean to consider it; that might 
mein to revise it ; it did not necessarily 
mean to pass it in the form in which it 
was presented to the House. The con- 
stituencies did desire that, if possible, 
this Irish Question should be dealt with, 
but the constituencies had not had 
before them the lines of this Bill, and 
had had no opportunity of consider- 
ing the propositious which it contained. 
The Bill should, therefore, be fully 
discussed, in order that the full 
scope and bearing of its provisions, 
not merely upon Irish, but upon Im- 
perial, affairs might be brought to the 
mind of the country. The Home Secre- 

ry bad unequivocally, aud on more 
than oue occasion between 1886 and 
1892, suggested that it was desirable 
that the details of the measure should be 
laid before the country, and the senior 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) enunciated the same proposition, 
but it was not listened to. He was 
rather surprised that the hon. Member 
sat so still and remained so quiet 
at the present time when the House 


was doing what he suggested the 
country should do some time ago. 


The Home Rule proposals which were 
before the country after 1886 were of a 
varied character. They took the form 
of a “Gas and Water Bill,” and gradually 
expanded till they reached a_ large 
measure of practical independence. The 
country voted upon an uncertain and 
undefined programme of Home Rule. 
Some Members were elected pledged to 
vote for a very limited Home Rule, 
others for a more effective, but still 
a moderate, Home Rule, and others, 
again, for anything which the present 
Prime Minister might propose. The 
Bill was brought in, but the Bill was 
not adhered to; the Bill had been 
modified. A large part of the Bill was 
thrown upon the Table for the considera- 
tion and advice of the House. The 
right hon. Gentleman, in introducing the 
Bill, stated in reference to several very 
important provisions, that he relied on 
the advice and assistance of the House 
in dealing with them. But the Bill 
had assumed an entirely different scope 
within the last few days. The financial 


proposals of the right hon, Gentleman 
had materially altered the whole scope 
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and character of the measure. There 
had been a sort of shifting policy, and, 
for aught they knew now, there might be 
larger alterations yet to be made in the 
Bill. He expected, in due course, the 
Government would drop what was called 
the “in-and-out ” clause, and there might 
be other large additions and alterations 
yet to be discussed. With a Bill of this 
kind it seemed absurd to suppose it could be 
amended properly under a process such as 
the one suggested—of dividing the Bill 
into four sections. He knew there was a 
certain amount of impatience on the part 
of certain Members sitting on his own 
side of the House ; they remembered the 
pledges and promises they made to their 
constituents. [Cheers.] He appreciated 
what was intended by that cheer, but, so 
far as he was concerned, he would say, 
“Let the galled jade wince, my withers 
are unwrung.” He had distinctly re- 
fused to pledge himself to vote for any 
Bill which the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone) or anyone else might 
introduce until he had seen it; and, more 
thar that, he never advocated anything 
that went beyond what the right hon. 
Gentleman himself had described as a 
wise extension of the priuciple of local 
self-government. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : But you voted for 
the Second Reading. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Marjoribanks) paired 
him for the Second Reading, which was 
the same thing. At the Foreign Office 
in 1866 he heard the Prime Minister, 
quoting the opinion of a great authority 
upon Parliameutary procedure, say that a 
Member might vote for the Second Read- 
ing of a Bill on the understanding that 
it should be amended in Committee, and 
if the Bill was not so amended then he 
was at perfect liberty to vote against it 
on Third Reading. Like many others 
on those Benches, his support was re- 
corded in favour of the Second Reading, 
because he was in favour of the principle 
of handing over purely local affairs to be 
managed in Ireland by the Representa- 
tives of the Irish people. That position 
was not inconsistent with the proposi- 


tion that this should be done with 
reservations and subject to conditions, 
and that, if satisfactory Amend- 


ments were not made in the Bill, a vote 


might be recorded against the Third 
Reading. It was because he could see 
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no prospect of amending the Bill, so 
as to bring it within the lines which 
he deemed to be safe and satisfactory, 
that he had opposed it in Committee. 
It was because he could see no such 
prospect that it would be his painful 
duty to continue to oppose it. What 
were they there for in Committee ex- 
cept to discuss it in detail ? He was 
aware of the difficulties of the Govern- 
ment. He knew, too, that there were 
men on that side of the House who 
sympathised with the views which he 
himself entertained. But the Govern- 
ment, as a body, dared not concede 
them, because they were in the hands 
of hon. Members from Ireland, and were 
afraid to make the most reasonable con- 
cessions for fear of incurring the dis- 
pleasure of those hon. Members. The 
Government had not made any very 
large concessions, but such concessions 
as they had made had evoked the dis- 
pleasure of hon. Members on the Benches 
opposite, 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) : That is 
not so; we approve of some of them. 
*Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, they had 
not, at all events, shown much approval, 
for when the slightest concession of a 
practical and effective character had been 
made, the Irish Members had got up 
and told the Government that they 
had not been censulted, that they 
did not consent, and that the Go- 
vernment were giving way to their 
opponents, to their false friends, and all 
that sort of thing. A great deal of dis- 
cussion might have been avoided if the 
Government had accepted some even un- 
important Amendments. The Govern- 
ment admitted that some of them were 
unimportant, and in some eases de- 
sirable ; but instead of displaying 
a concessive spirit—instead of meeting 
them as Governments generally had met 
such Amendments — this Government 
looked with nervous anxiety towards the 
Irish Members, and had been afraid to 
make the concessions which their own 
common-sense and reason dictated to 
them as being reasonable. A consider- 
able amount of time had thus been 
wasted through the Government standing 
out against reasonable propositions made 
to amend the Bill. He knew that hon. 
Gentlemen on those Benches were rather 
anxious because the Session was passing 
and a good many of the items in the New- 
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castle Programme remained yet to be con- 
sidered, and nothing could be done until 
this Irish Question was got out of the way, 
That was the doctrine of the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment; and, therefore, hon. Gentle- 
men there were forced to vote for portions 
of this measure they were dissatisfied with 
in order to get the question out of the way, 
“ Name, name ! "| 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Take no 
notice. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON felt bound to 
tell the right hon. Gentleman that in 
practice he was not acting up to what 
he professed. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had in very emphatic lan- 
guage laid down the doctrine that all 
Members of Parliament were on an 
equality in that House, and, therefore, 
he was surprised to hear him say 
“Take no notice.” If it was “Take no 
notice” of argument, that might be the 
doctrine of the Gladstonian Party, and it 
had now high authority ; but if they wereto 
take no notice of the arguments advanced 
by Members upon questions in that 
House, it was very difficult to understand 
the object for which they came there. 
Even the most unimportant Members of 
that House had a right to express their 
opinions. He did not very frequently 
trouble the House with speeches, but he 
claimed the right to state his views, and 
more especially did he claim the in- 
dulgence of the House and of the right 
hon. Gentleman when he was now in 
the position — not altogether an agree- 
able one—of criticising the proposals 
of a Government whose measures he 
would be glad to be able to support. 
He knew this “ Take no notice ” echoed 
the idea which prevailed in portions of 
that House. A modern Gladstonian 
Member seemed to have no idea of his 
duty beyond this: that he was to 
make «2 House, keep a House, 
cheer the Minister, incessantly call 
“ Divide !” and move the Closure when- 
ever his opponents were saying anything 
which it was unpleasant for his friends 
to hear. The process of operating by 
way of the guillotine upon these Amend- 
ments must necessarily have the effect 
not only of impairing freedom of debate, 
upon which that House had prided itself, 
but at the same time of sacrificing im- 
portant propositions which ought to be 
discussed and considered by that House. 
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But what was it for? Was it for the 
purpose of rushing through a Bill which 
even its friends admitted could not 
possibly become law ? He read in a paper 
which was strongly advocating the 
policy of the right hon. Gentleman, 
The Daily Chronicle, in its issue of the 
previous day, the statement that every- 
body knew the present scheme was not 
the absolutely final shape in which the 
Irish Constitution would be cast, and the 
writer of the article went on to complain 
of the delay, and said that the House 
must be aware that they were debating a 
Bill which would not pass. Well, if they 
were really discussing not this particular 
Bill, but the large Irish question with 
the view of arriving at an understanding 
so that a Bill might be prepared which 
would be likely to pass, surely any pro- 
cess such as the right hon. Gentleman 
now proposed, to cut short and prevent 
discussion, must necessarily be unjustifi- 
able. The right hon. Gentleman was a 
great Parliamentary tactician, and _pro- 
bably knew what would suit his 
friends from a Party point of view; 
but he ventured to say that in the 
country, when it came to be appre- 
ciated that the effect of this Resolu- 
tion was that no discussion was to be 
given to important questions raised by 
this Bill, there would be great dis- 
satisfaction with the conduct of the 
right hon. Gentleman. He was bound to 
say that if measures were to be pushed 
through that House without full diseus- 
sion, and if large propositions of govern- 
ment and policy were decided upon under 
processes such as were involved in this 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman, the 
other House would be more than justified 
in exercising its undoubted legal right of 
rejecting the Bill. He wished always 
to speak of the Prime Minister 
with that profound respect to which 
his great position entitled him; but, 
with all due respect to the right hon. 
Gentleman, he ventured to say the 
course which the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposed was one which, in his 
humble judgment, would not conduce 
to the dignity and authority of the 
House, or the satisfactory transaction 
of its business, and would give 


the strongest possible reason for the 
other House sending back the Bill, not 
only for their further consideration, but 
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for the further consideration of the 
country. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) said, the question 
the country would ask in considering 
the proposition which the Government 
had laid before the House was, What 
was the urgency of this question ? 
There had been no proofs advanced 
during the discussion of that evening 
that a hasty decision on the Government 
of Ireland Bill was urgent in any sense 
except one—that of Party expediency. 
The Cabinet itself was at the present 
moment being closured, not by its 
own better judgment in this matter, 
but by the pressure of the 
Radical wire-pullers throughout the 
country. They realised the fact that the 
last Elections were won not upon any 
definite scheme of Home Rule, not even 
upon the general principle of Home 
Rule itself, but by a variety of proposals 
with regard to legislation for England 
and Scotland, which were familiarly 
known as the Newcastle Programme. 
The Radical wire-pullers were becoming 
anxious and alarmed at the fact that no 
progress had as yet been made with 
British legislation. They entirely 
ignored the fact that the Prime Minister 
had put before the House the greatest 
measure of Constitutional change and 
revolution that had been proposed in the 
present century. To them it was 
nothing that this Home Rule Bill pro- 
posed to undo the work of 100 years, and 
reverse the tendency to unity and con- 
solidation which had been proceeding in 
this country for 1,000 years. They 
only -regarded the advantage of their 
Party, and they had pressed upon the 
Cabinet the necessity for finishing this 
discussion, not because the discussion 
had been ample and satisfactory, but 
because in their interests before the con- 
stituencies and electors in this country it 
was necessary they should be able to 
point to the passing of some measure of 
British legislation this Session. The 
measure which was now before the 
House, he ventured to say, was sufficient 
to occupy the time of a whole Session. 
It was a measure which proposed prac- 
tically to dissolve the Union between 
England and Ireland, to undo the work 
of unity which had been going on since 
1800, to set up a fresh Constitution for 
Ireland, and largely to alter the Constitu- 
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tion of this country and the relations of 
the Imperial Parliament towards Ireland, 
so that he believed no man in_ his 
rational moments would deny that such 
a measure was worthy the consideration 
of a whule Session. But what had been 
the policy of the Government? They 
were not satisfied with bringing forward 
this measure during the present Session, 
but they had brought forward the First 
Readings of half a dozen other Bills, cal- 
culated in their opinion to attract the 
British electorate ; and finding from the 
testimony of their friends in the country 
that the Liberal electors were getting 
alarmed and annoyed at the delay in the 
English legislation, they were now 
determined to guillotine this measure of 
Constitutional change. The question 
arose, had the time consumed in the con- 
sideration of this Bill been excessive ? 
The First Reading occupied four days ; 
the Second Reading 12, and, so far, they 
had been 27 days in Committee. [An 
hon. Member: 28.] He was willing to 
throw in one or two extra days. In 
those 28 days the House had had under 
consideration the questions of the 
establishment of an Irish Legislature, its 
Constitution, powers, and _ restrictions 
upon its powers. He did not believe 
that even the supporters of the Prime 
Minister would consider that the Com- 
mittee stage had been unduly prolonged 
if they reflected upon the gravity of 
the subjects that had been discussed. 
They had discussed subjects connected 
with the relation of the Crown to Ire- 
land, the Viceroy, the Army and Navy, 
peace and war, the police, trade and 
bounties, Treaties and foreign relations, 
treason, alienage, conspiracy and com- 
bination, Criminal Law, trade marks, 
merchant shipping, insurance, bank- 
ruptey, banks, bills of exchange, Judges, 
Magistrates, armed drilling, the Irish 
Constabulary, trial by jury, the free- 
dom of the Press, and the right of 
public meeting. Was there any man 
outside the House who would say that 
these subjects did not deserve considera- 
tion during 27 days, or practically what 
was less than 150 hours ? The Govern- 
ment complained that there had been 
undue discussion upon that Bill, undue 
delay and waste of time. He ventured 
to say that the Government themselves 
were largely responsible for that delay. 
Over and over again the Prime Minister 
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had, after a prolonged discussion, and 
after refusing to accept Amendments 
which were pressed upon the House with 
great power of argument, ultimately 
| conceded these propositions, and accepted 
| these Amendments. In illustration of 
this he referred to the first Amendment 
;moved to that Bill with the object of 
inserting in the operative part words 
declaring the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament. The Prime Minister re- 
sisted those words—— 

Mr. W.E. GLADSTONE : No, no! 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
was sorry to have disturbed the repose 
of the right hon. Gentieman ; but, as a 
matter of fact, he resisted those words 
during eight days of that Committee. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: 
never. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
said, the Prime Minister was now com- 
mitting himself to a statement which he 
was sure he would regret if he examined 
the course of the Debate during those 
eight days. He repeated his state- 
ment. On the first day of the Committee 
his hon. Friend the Member for Dept- 
ford moved an Amendment declaring the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, 
and it was vigorously resisted 

Mr. J. MORLEY : It was dismissed 
on the same day. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
asked, did the right hon. Gentleman 
think he had finished the catalogue of 
the resistance of the Prime Minister ? 


No; 





He did not say that that particular 
Amendment occupied eight days 
of Parliamentary _ time, or that 
the Prime Minister delayed the 


Committee by refusing this proposition 
during the whole of those eight days. 
What he said was that on the first meet- 
ing of the Committee his hon. Friend the 
Member for Deptford proposed an 
Amendment declaring the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament. That Amend- 
ment and subsequent Amendments to 
the same effect were resisted, and it was 
not until the eighth day that the Prime 
Minister gave way and accepted the 
almost verbally equivalent words of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bury, and five out of those eight days of 
Parliamentary debate were wasted, 
owing to the indecision and shuffling of 
the Government with regard to that 
question. 
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Mr. J. MORLEY : No, no! 

ot the Votes here. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT was 
prepared to prove it to the right hon. 
Gentleman by going through the Amend- 
ments day after day. He was prepared 
privately to prove it to him. [Mr. J. 


I have 


Mortey: No, no!}] The right hon. 
Gentleman was perfectly within his 


rights in refusing an offer of that kind ; 
but if he (Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett) 
cared to occupy the time of the House 
by going through the Amendments 
seriatim he could prove that five days of 
the time of the Committee were occupied 
in discussing this question of Imperial 
supremacy, and it was not until the end 
of the eighth evening that, under pressure 
from his own side, the Prime Minister 
accepted the words proposed by the right 
hon. Member for Bury. Those five days 
were wasted by the action of the Prime 
Minister. Other periods were also 
wasted. Had the Prime Minister for- 
gotten his action with regard to the 
future of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary? How he wavered, hesitated, 
and shifted from side to side during 
a whole evening’s Debate, and 
in the end admitted that the Op- 
position were right, and consented to 
modify the Bill? Had he forgotten the 
Debate on the question of religion and 
education with reference to undue pre- 
ference? Had he forgotten that discus- 
sion, which lasted nearly two days, and 
which was almost entirely due to the 
inability of the Government to make up 
their own minds, or explain what they 
meant, or define what they intended to 
do with regard to religion and education 
in this Bill? He was reminded by the 
Leader of the Opposition that they did 
not now know what the Government in- 
tended to do, but they had promised to 
bring in words explaining “ undue pre- 
ference.” Had the right hon. Gentleman 
forgotten the extraordinary waste of 
time caused by the Government in the 
Debate on “due process of law?” At 
first they said these words could not by 
human ingenuity be defined; then the 
Solicitor General tried to define them, 
and failed ; and, ultimately, they inserted 
words which were intended to convey 
that this due process was intended to be 
carried out in accordance with precedent. 
Two days of the time of this Committee 
were thus wasted by the extraordinary 
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ignorance of the Government as to the 
meaning of the words of their own Bill, 
The Government had themselves ad- 
mitted that a large portion of Clause 4 
was inadequately and incorrectly drawn, 
and that it would have to be remodelled. 
As it now stood it meant exactly the 
reverse of what they wished it to mean. 
Had they forgotten their line with re- 
gard to the question of Denominational 
Colleges and schools in Ireland? Had 
they forgotten how, during the greater 
portion of the discussion on Clause 4, 
they led the House and the country to 
believe that there was no power for the 
Irish Parliament to set up a denomina- 
tional system of education? He believed 
that was, indeed, the impression of the 
Government themselves until pressure 
was put upon them by hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway, acting under the 
direction of Archbishop Walsh ; and on 
the last day of this discussion the Prime 
Minister, in very uncertain and equivocal 
words, admitted more or less that he 
believed it might be in the power of the 
Irish Legislature to set up a system of 
denominational education, and Roman 
Catholic Denominational Colleges to be 
paid for out of national funds. The 
Government were, therefore, largely to 
blame for a great portion of the time 
which had been consumed in the Com- 
mittee on this Bill. So much for the 
past. What did the Government propose 
with regard to the future? To closure 
this Bill in four sections; and they 
proposed to do it in such a way that it 
was absoiutely impossible, but that a 
very large portion of the most important 
questions which remained to be con- 
sidered would have to be passed without 
any discussion at all. What was the 
first section? It dealt with the Execu- 
tive and its powers, with the Lord 
Lieutenant and the veto—one of the 
most difficult and delicate questions 
connected with the Bill—with the com- 
position and election of the Irish Legis- 
lature, and the question of disagreement 
between the two Houses. It was im- 
possible that such questions could be 
satisfactorily discussed, or even discussed 
at all, in five days—that was in less than 
30 hours of the time of the House. If 
the proposal to closure the first section 
was absurd, what was to be said of the 
proposal to closure the second section ? 
It embraced such a variety of subjects 
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that it was impossible to believe men in 
their senses could propose to discuss 
them in five days. The second section 
embraced Clause 9, and the tremendous 
question whether the Irish Members were 
to be retained in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment in all their numbers, and with 
all their powers—whether, in a word, 
they were not only to give a separate 
Legislature to Ireland, but give the Irish 
Members practically the control over the 
business of England and Scotland? It 
embraced the Customs, the Excise, the 
Consolidated Fund, the Irish Treasury, 
the Irish Church Fund, the Exchequer 
Judges and their powers, the transfer 
of the Post Office, Irish appeals to the 
Privy Council, and the whole of that 
vast question of the power and control 
of the English Privy Council over all 
the questions that would arise, and dis- 
putes with regard to Irish administra- 
tion and the power of the Irish Legisla- 
ture. It also dealt with the offices of 
Lord Lieutenant and Judges and Civil 
servants in Ireland, and it was actually 
proposed by the Government to closure 
such a variety of subjects after they had 
been discussed for 30 hours of the time 
of the House. That was the reductio 
ad absurdum, and he did not think he 
need trouble the House with reference to 
the jother sections, except to say this: 
It appeared to him that the closuring of 
the last section, though it did not embrace 
so many subjects, was even a more gross 
breach of Parliamentary privileges and 
practice than any other, because the last 
section embraced the new Financial 
Clauses of the Bill, which had never been 
submitted to the judgment of the House, 
which modified the financial part of the 
Bill—already exceedingly favourable to 
Treland, in a direction still more favour- 
able to that country—clauses under 
which, if passed, the British taxpayer 
would, in future, pay 36s. per head 
towards the Imperial charges of this 
country, whilst the Irish taxpayer would 
only have to pay 6s. 8d., and which 
would practically reduce the contribu- 
tion of Ireland to £1,560,000 a year. 
These were the proposals that the Go- 
vernment submitted to the House. What 
had they to say in their defence? The 
only practical defence was that in 1887 
the Conservative Government moved the 
Closure on the Crimes Bill, or as it was 
known, the Criminal Law Procedure 
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Bill. But there was no comparison 
between the two procedures. There was 
hardly any analogy. The Crimes Act 
dealt only with one subject. They must 
remember that the present Prime 
Minister had been described by Mr, 
Parnell as the arch-Coercionist of this 
country. Every detail of that Act was 
familiar to the House and the country, 
and yet the late Government allowed its 
discussion to proceed for 35 days before 
they proposed the Closure. The present 
Bill involved a tremendous Constitutional 
change. By it the House was invited to 
undo the work of three generations, and 
to go in the face of all that had made 
nations, both of our own ‘time and of 
antiquity, strong and prosperous. There 
was sufficient in the Bill to occupy the 
House for many Sessions. He denied 
that there had been any obstruction. Day 
after day questions of the most profound 
importance had been raised with re- 
ference to matters which, in the censtrue- 
tion of the Bill, the Government had 
overlooked. He did not remember a 
single discussion in which Ministers had 
gained any advantage. The more the 
details of the Bill had been examined the 
more disastrous had been the effect on the 
supporters of the Government, both in 
the House and in the country; and it 
was the pressure of the Radical wire- 
pullers that had led to the adoption of the 
present measure. They knew that the 
elections were won on the Neweastle 
Programme, and felt that some of the 
items of the Programme must be dealt 
with before the Session was over. That 
was why this great Constitutional 
measure was to be guillotined. As had 
been said by the last speaker, the Go- 
vernment were, by their present proposal, 
affording the Upper House the best 
possible justification for throwing out the 
Bill. He would warn the Government 
that the result of their present procedure 
would be disastrous to themselves and to 
their measure. The people of Great 
Britain had already returned a majority 
against Home Rule in the abstract ; and 
when they had an opportunity of ex- 
pressing their opinion on Home Rule in 
the concrete, as exemplified in the Bill 
now before the House, they would return 
such a majority against it as would 
astonish hon, Gentlemen opposite. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.) said, that he should be naturally 
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reluctant to say anything which could 
be construed as a threat ; but he should 
be misrepresenting his constituents if he 
concealed from the House the fact that 
the people of Belfast did not acquiesce 
in the conclusion which the Government 
were now trying to force upon Parlia- 
ment. There were many in Belfast who 
had felt that in any circumstances they 
were absolved from all allegiance to a 
law which made them the inferiors of 
the other citizens of the United King- 
dom. If some had hesitated to adopt 
that view, he was sure from what he had 
heard within the last 24 hours that they 
hesitated no longer. He had just re- 
ceived a communication from the repre- 
sentatives of both the Unionist Parties 
in Belfast—the Conservatives, the 
Liberal Unionists, the working men, 
and, it might be of importance to add, 
from a Representative Body of the City 
—stating that they felt plainly and 
clearly that, in the words of one telegram, 
“the Government had relinquished all 
pretence of protecting liberty in Ireland,” 
and that that abandonment “ restored to 
the people of Ireland the right of self- 
protection.” He was compelled reluec- 
tantly to endorse that sentiment. The 
Government could not plead urgency, for 
the measure in question was not to take 
effect until the September of next year, 
and yet this Bill of the first magnitude 
was to be forced through the House with- 
out any discussion whatever. A Return 
had been issued showing the procedure 
followed in other civilised countries 
before great Constitutional changes were 
undertaken. That Return showed that 
there was not another civilised country 
in the world where such a vast change 
as that proposed now by the Government 
had been effected without an amount of 
notice and preparation and a consensus 
of opinion absolutely lacking here. Up 
to the very eve of the introduction of the 
Bill, the “‘ great secret,” as it was called 
by the Government organs, had not been 
revealed. Therefore, the people in the 
North of Ireland were fairly justified in 
saying that the procedure which would 
not be permitted in any other civilised 
country was not such as would be 
binding on them. The responsibility for 
one in his (Mr. Arnold-Forster’s) position 
was very great; but he could not run 
counter to the decision formed by his 
constituents. He wished to register his 
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belief, which was shared by every other 
Ulster Member, and by all the quiet, 
hard-working meu and women of Belfast, 
that Belfast did not recognise the obliga- 
tion sought to be imposed by the 
Government; and still less did they 
recognise it now that the Government, 
without any rhyme or reason, had deter- 
mined to carry their revolutionary pro- 
posals by revolutionary methods. He 
did not want to warn the Government— 
that might be presumptuous—but he 
thought they ought to give attention to 
the fact that the people of Belfast, at 
least, could not recognise any moral obli- 
gation in connection with the present 
attitude of the Government. 

Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.) said, he 
should like to know exactly where they 
were? Werethey (the Ulsterand Unionist 
Party) accused of having obstructed the 
Bill? Were the Amendments brought 
forward obstructive Amendments, and 
was it considered that they had unduly 
occupied the time of the Committee? He 
wanted to have the opinion of those who 
were responsible for tle Bill on this 
matter. The hon. Member for the City 
of Derry (Mr. Ross) said he thought that 
the Prime Minister, while making his 
speech, was feeling uncomfortable ; but 
the feeling he himself (Mr. Rentoul) had 
with regard to the Prime Minister's 
speech was that it was an amusing 
speech, and that the right hon. Gentle- 
man was possibly amused at the time at 
his own speech, which was to the effect 
that the Crimes Act of 1887 was as im- 
portant as the present Bill, and that be- 
cause the former had been brought to an 
end at a certain time the same policy 
was to be applied to the latter. There 
was, however, as much difference between 
those two measures as there was between 
the Bill that had been brought in for 
flogging garrotters on the Thames Em- 
bankment and the English Local Govern- 
ment Bill, the one affecting only a few 
criminals and the other affecting the 
whole of the people in this country. 
That was exactly the case here. The 
Home Rule Bill affected the whole of the 
people of Ireland, but mostly those who 
were law-abiding people and had any- 
thing to lose, for a great portion of it 
dealt not with life or liberty, but with 
property ; and the vast majority of those 
who were in favour of the Bill being 
applied to Ireland, net having any pro- 
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perty there to lose, were not affected by 
it. The Local Government Bili had 
occupied the attention of that House for 
some considerable time; but the other 
Bill only occupied a day and a-half, and 
the Explosives Bill brought in by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had only 
occupied a day altogether. To draw 
a comparison, therefore, between the 
Crimes Act and the present Bill was 
truly remarkable. The Crimes Act 
touched only a very small portion of the 
community. He himself and almost all 
his relatives had lived in Ireland under 
various so-called Coercion Acts; but they 
had never known that such Acts were in 
existence, simply because firing at men 
from behind hedges and cutting off cows’ 
tails did not run in his family. 
[Laughter.| The Opposition had been 
charged with obstruction ; and he (Mr. 
Rentoul) asked himself whether he was 
an obstructionist ? But theattitude taken 
up by the hon. Member for North St. 
Pancras (Mr. Bolton), who was, perhaps, 
the man most opposed to obstruction, 
whether by his own or any other Party, 
was a proof that the charge was un- 
founded. The hon. Member had made a 
speech to the best of his ability, which 
was considered on the Opposition side of 
the House to be a very clear and able 
speech ; but, even supposing that it was 
not pleasing to hon. Members who sat 
around, it must be admitted that the hon. 
Member was doing the best he could, and 
then, said the Prime Minister, ‘‘ Take 
no notice.” What had the hon. Mem- 
ber done ? He had changed his mind on 
the Home Rule Question slightly—and 
he hoped the hon. Member would go on 
changing it still more. He had been 
slightly converted in this matter, but his 
conversion had not been half so sudden or 
complete as the conversion of the Prime 
Minister. [Cries of “ Question!”] He 
thought that was the question, because it 
appeared to him that the whole House was 
being closured by a Motion, ard that the 
hon. Member was to be closured by a sen- 
tence. The attitude of the hon. Member 
had induced him (Mr. Rentoul) to believe 
that they had not been guilty of obstruc- 
tion, and that no such suspicion could 
possibly attach to them. He asked 
himself whether he had been guilty of 
obstruction, and tried to examine his own 
case. He had, perhaps, spoken more 
frequently than any other Ulster Member 
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on the Committee stage; but on no 
occasion had he spoken more than 10 
minutes. He had moved three Amend- 
ments, one connected with the Marriage 
Laws of the community to which he 
belonged, a subject of the most vital and 
far-reaching importance, seeing that 
the Irish Parliament would have power 
to pass retrospective legislation which 
might render not only ali marriages con- 
tracted in the future by a certain section 
of the community invalid, but all such 
marriages which had taken place during 
past generations. Although they might 
be able to ascertain what a pure Scotch- 
man was under such a law, they would 
not always know what a pure Irishman 
was. On that occasion he had occupied 
seven minutes. Another Amendment 
which he moved was intended to protect 
the College for the education of the 
Presbyterian clergy of Ireland. He had 
spoken on that occasion less than 10 


minutes, and the Amendment was 
rejected in the most contemptuous 
manner. He had been privileged to 


move a third Amendment to prevent the 
suspension of habeas corpus, and here 
the Closure was applied in about an bour. 
If, therefore, the Mover of such Amend- 
ments as these occupied not more than 
30 minutes in explaining them, he should 
like to know what ground there was for 
charging the Ulster Members with ob- 
struction? The subjects dealt with so 
far in Committee had been of the most 
vital importance, and deserved, surely, 
not only the time which had been de- 
voted to them, but five times as much for 
their full and proper discussion. They 
had spent a good deal of time on Clause 
4. They were earnestly anxious to help 
the Government on that clause. The 
Government brought forward a clause 
which was ridiculous as a piece of 
English composition. It was entirely 
bad grammar and pure nonsense. They 
had laboured in Committee to put the 
clause right, but even with all the help 
they had been able to give it was not 
sense yet. How would it have been if 
the Opposition had not  .nterfered ? 
Under these circumstances, it certainly 
seemed to him that they had not need- 
lessly wasted time. The amount of time 
which would be available now for the 
discussion of the Financial Clauses would 
not be adequate. These clauses had 
again been changed, and tle time which 
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was now allotted to the Committee was 
not even sufficient to discuss this branch 
of the subject alone. They had a right 
to complain of the action of the Govern- 
ment ; particularly as they had made a 
careful study of the original financial 
proposals, and had prepared their re- 
marks, and now all this labour would be 
thrown away. The fate of the Irish 
Civil servants had to be discussed ; and 
Ulster Members were aware of the nuin- 
ber of despairing letters received from 
the Irish Civil servants, from the Con- 
stabulary, from the Irish County Sur- 
veyors, and the post office and savings 
bank officials. The subject of the 
retention of the Irish Members had also 
to be considered. They were told in 
1886 that to retain the Irish Members at 
Westminster would be a ridiculous thing, 
but now it was said that such a course 
would be right and proper. He 
tried to conceive the beautifully free hand 
the Irish Members would have in the 
House. They would not have to trouble 
themselves as to all the subjects about 
which their constituents were in the 
habit of troubling them and troubling 
themselves; but they would be able to 
interfere with and vote upon all English 
questions. 

*Mr. SPEAKER rose to Order, point- 
ing out that the hon. Member was not 
entitled to discuss the clauses. 

Mr. RENTOUL said, his desire was 
to show the great importance of the 
questions that remained to be discussed 
in Committee. These were all questions 
on which Ulster tried to speak with no 
uncertain voice. There was constant 
ridicule and laughter poured on every 
man who talked of Ulster fighting. 
Whether Ulster fought or not he did not 
care; but if it did it could only be put 
down by the soldiers of the Empire, and 
he did not envy the Prime Minister his 
reflections on that subject. Ulster men 
did not like the idea of being placed 
under the rule of Ministers who, to use 
a phrase well-known in connection with 
the examination of witnesses in the Law 
Courts, had been “several times in 
trouble.” They did not, therefore, think 
they had unduly spent the time of the 
House in Committee. They believed 
that they had been moderate in their 
consumption of time, and that their ob- 
servations had been remarkably short. 
They considered that the Motien brought 
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forward by the Prime Minister was one 
of the most coercive and drastie ever 
moved in the House of Commons, 
especially as the chief party in the firm 
to whose business it related had declared 
against it. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I have been waiting with ex- 
pectation and with hope—doomed, alas ! 
to disappointment—that some other 
Member of the Government, besides the 
Prime Minister, upon whom the whole 
burden of this Bill has been thrown, 
would rise to answer the arguments which 
have been addressed to that Bench. I 
thought, perhaps, that one of them might 
be willing to supply an omission in the 
speech of the Prime Minister, and that 
he might be ready to tell us, as a mere 
matter of historical curiosity, what is the 
reasou why they who, in 1887, resisted 
a somewhat similar proposal, and de- 
clared that it cut at the root of our Par- 
liamentary Institutions, are now found 
joyfully, although silently, accepting a 
similar proposition. Well, Sir, I have 
to turn to the speech of the Prime 
Minister, as no other Colleague will 


assist him in his difficulty, and 
I confess I think that he ought 


to be an object of universal sympathy. 
No one will doubt for a moment the sin- 
cerity of his statement, that it was with 
pain that he came forward—lhe of all 
men—to propose this great infringement 
of Parliamentary practice. He presents 
a spectacle with which, I am sure, the 
House will be inclined to sympathise. 
It reminds me of the pathetic words by 
Addison. He is “the man 
struggling withadversity.” He is brought 
down to do the thing he loathes. He is 
setting a precedent which, by a slip of the 
tongue the other day, he declared to be a 
revolution in the Constitutioual principles 
by which the proceedings of this House 
have been governed. Nobody believes 
that he is doing this willingly. We have 
information enough as to the state of his 
mind in the answers he has given to im- 
prtient followers even within the last few 
days. He has recognised, with the fairness 
which distinguishes him, the sincerity of 
his opponents in their opposition to this 
Bill, which, if passed, they believe 
would be fatal to the greatness of the 
Empire. He has admitted the import- 
ance of the measure which he proposes 
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for good or for evil; he has admitted 
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that it deserves, that it is entitled to, 
that it must have the fullest discussion. 
No, Sir; it is not by his own goodwill 
that he comes down here to move a 
gagging Motion. There sit the men 
(pointing to the Irish Benches) that pull 
the strings of the Prime Minister of 
England. Under the threats of his Irish 
masters, under the pressure (pointing to 
the Gladstonian Benches) from his least 
experienced supporters, he comes down 
here to move a Resolution which is in 
contradiction of all the principles which he 
has declared in this House in the whole 
course of his Parliamentary life. We 
are not responsible. The Resolution is 
not due to any proceedings of ours. It 
is simply a concessidn to intolerance. It 
is one more surrender to revolt. I 
have no objection—no general objection 
on principle—te the application of the 
Closure. I am perfectly ready to admit 
that there are times and circumstances 
when even a drastic measure such as that 
which is now proposed by the Govern- 
ment is entitled to full consideration from 
this House. I have gone further. I 
may as well make a clean breast of it, 
for otherwise somebody may misrepre- 
sent what I have done, and say that 
when I had an opportunity in America 
of studying their system I took advan- 
tage of it, and subsequently I suggested 
a scheme for the consideration of this 
House whereby a Committee should be- 
appointed, which, on the Motion of any- 
one in charge of a Bill, should have 
that Bill referred to it, and that that 
Committee should, therefore, have the 
right in its own discretion to say either 
whether any limit should be put to the 
discussion upon it, or whether a limit 
should be put to its separate stages. 
That was my proposal, but I need not 
say that I never contemplated placing 
this great power, without any restriction, 
in the hands of the Government of the 
day, whatever it might be, who should 
be entitled to use it for its own Party 
purposes and Party advantage. I had 
occasion to see in America how such a 
power can be abused. We are com- 
mencing a system which, if we do not 
take care in time, we may be perfectly 
certain to go as far in the wrong direc- 
tion as our brothers in America have 
undoubtedly gone. When the House 
knows, as perhaps some Members do, 


that the M‘Kinley Tariff Bill—a most 
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important Bill, of course, dealing with 
the duties on 600 or 700 articles—a Bill 
which is now almost universally admitted 
to have been opposed to the best interests 
of the American people—was carried by 
a gagging Resolution in the course of 
three or four days, we may be sure that it 
is to that we are tending. We are on a 
declining plane. This Government, for 
very shame, proposes to give us a month ; 
the next Government will, perhaps, give 
you a week only. [Several hon. 
Members: Thelate Government gave 
a week.] Be sure of this, the tendency 
is constantly to diminish. I suppose 
some regard is to be had to the compara- 
tive importance of the measures which 
are discussed ; but my point is this—I 
beg most earnestly to impress it upon 
the House, upon my opponents as well 
as my friends—you are on a fatal in- 
cline ; if you intend to preserve in any 
sense or shape or form the liberties of 
this House, you should consider carefully 
before you allow unrestricted power to 
any Party organisation to declare the 
time during which a great measure shall 
be debated. But I have said that I my- 
self would be perfectly willing still to 
see some general scheme for dealing with 
this matter, and, in the meantime, I say, 
I lay down no general rule; I submit 
that every case must be considered on its 
merits, and this is a case to be considered 
on its merits. We have to consider 
whether the proposal of the Government 
in regard to this Home Rule Bill, which 
creates a new Constitution and destoys 
an old one, is necessary, is just, and is 
politic. Now, I am not going to con- 
sider precedents, for two reasons. In 
the first place, that has been already done 
by the Leader of the Opposition better 
than I can attempt it, and I do not wish 
merely to follow in his wake and to 
repeat his arguments. But, in the 
second place, he has shown that there 
are no precedents. The only precedent 
would be a Bill for altering the Con- 
stitution of the United Kingdom treated 
in a similar fashion, and there is no pre- 
cedent for that. But we may lay down 
general conditions—and I will try to do 
so—which have to be observed, which at 
all events are entitled to serious con- 
sideration before any Resolution of this 
kind can be passed. In the first place, 
I point to the great importance of the 
subject-matter of this Bill. What is this 
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Bill? It is the crowning effort of the 
life of my rigut hon. Friend. Is that a 
small matter? That is the view which 
is own supporters and friends take of it, 
and we do not dispute it. It is of enor- 
mous importance ; it has the most wide- 
reaching effect ; every clause isa Bill in it- 
self. Ido not want to speak at any length. 
I will give one illustration of what I say. 
What is the Land Question in Ireland ? 
It is a question which has occupied my 
right hon. Friend for many years of his 
career. Three times, at least, he has 
brought in Bills to deal with the Land 
Question in Ireland, and each of these 
Bills has been proposed by him as of 
vital importance to the security of the 
United Kingdom, to the peace of Ireland, 
and to goodwill between the different 
branches of the United Kingdom. These 
Bills have occupied a large portion of 
every Session in which they have been 
introduced. That is the history of the 
Land Question in Ireland so far as my 
right hon. Friend is concerned. The 
Party opposite have also dealt with the 
Irish Land Question. They also have 
given time te it. This historical Land 
Question has been stated by prominent 
Members of this Government—Oh, what 
have not prominent Members of this 
Government said !—it has been said by 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, by Lord 
Spencer, and by my right hon. Friend at 
the head of the Government, te be an 
obligation of honour, to be inseparable 
from the discussion of Home Rule. It 
has been declared by them, even after 
all these Bills which have occupied so 
much time, that it is still unsettled, and 
that it would be unfair to leave it entirely 
in the hands of the Irish Legislature. 
But here, in one clause of this Bill, after 
three years all of this great question 
that remains unsettled is to be left to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite—is to be left 
to the authors of the Plan of Campaign. 
Let the House reflect what this tre- 
mendous decision of the Government 
means—how it affects social order, and 
the relations between the two countries, 
and yet it is to be taken in a clause 
which is one of 40 clauses, a mere detail 
in a Bill which contains 50 other im- 
portant questions, a mere incident with 
others in compartments—that is the 


word—in which it will fight for pre- 
cedence with the compensation to be 
afforded to Civil servants, with the dis- 
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position of the Royal Constabulary, with 
the power of the Irish Parliament to 
repeal every Imperial Act affecting Ire- 
land. Well, is not that one illustration 
enough? I could continue until mid- 
night taking clause by clause of this 
Bill; but is it not enough to show that 
in this Bill one incident, one fraction, 
deals with the gigantic Land Question 
which lies at the root of the difficulties 
in Ireiand which have puzzled, troubled, 
and hampered successive Governments ? 
And we, forsooth, are obstructing the Bill 
because we refuse, as far as our protest 
goes, to allow a matter of this kind to 
be shelved in a few minutes’ discussion ! 
This Bill deals with questions greater 
than any this House has been called 
upon to deal with during the present 
century. It deals with Constitutional 
questions of the greatest magnitude, with 
financial questions of the greatest com- 
plexity, it deals with social questions, it 
deals with religious questions ; it affects the 
deepest interests, I will say the strongest 
prejudices and the intensest passions ; it 
affects every man, woman, and child in 
the United Kingdom ; there has never 
been a Bill like it ; and yet it is toa Bill 


of this magnitude, involving these 
interests, that this dangerous weapon 
is to be rashly applied by the 


Prime Minister. I say, on this point 
of my argument—I would not like to 
exclude a possibility I cannot foresee ; 
but as far as I can look into the future I 
would say a Bill of this kind ought, in 
no case, in no circumstances, in no stress, 
and in no extremity, to be subjected to 
any curtailment of free debate. Surely 
provisions such as those which I have 
described—I appeal to my hon. Friends 
who support the Government—must run 
the gauntlet of criticism if your Bill is 
to stand. Do you really believe in your 
fetish to this extent—that you think that 
one or two men on the Treasury Bench 
are gifted by the Almighty with power 
to deal with this question so as to pro- 
duce a perfect Bil!l at the first inception ? 
No, Sir; it is the free criticism of this 
House which tests a measure of this 
kind, which shows whether or not it is 
likely to work in practice. It is an ad- 
vantage to any honest Government to 
have the views of their opponents, and 
to see how far they can meet them, and 
if they cannot meet them to amend 
their Bill in accordance with the new 
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lights which have been offered them. If 
there is anyone who has supposed that 
this exceptional power has been con- 
ferred on right hon. Gentlemen on the 
Treasury Bench, I should have thought 
that the course of the Debate would 
have shown him his mistake. For these 
Heaven-inspired authors of Home Rule 
have, after six years of reflection, brought 
in a financial scheme which breaks down 
in six weeks? There is another im- 
portant consideration which applies to 
this Bill. Whatis this Bill? It is a 
substitute for a Treaty of Union which 
was arranged between two high con- 
tracting Powers—[Cries of “Oh!”]— 
a Treaty of Union arranged between 
Ireland and Great Britain. [An hon. 
Memuper: A fraud.] I am not to be 
led astray. It was arranged by the 
Representatives of the two countries, and it 
has lasted for more than 90 years. Now 
you propose a substitute for that Treaty, 
and you propose to gag the Representa- 
tives of one of those high contracting 
Powers. Did youever hear inthe history 
of the world of negotiations for a Treaty 
between the Plenipotentiaries of the great 
Powers in which the Plenipotentiaries 
of one side were absolutely silenced ? 
I say that a proposal of this kind by the 
Government is absolutely monstrous. 
The time has gone by tomince our words, 
I aceuse the Government of taking 
advantage of their brief tenure of office 
and of their casual majority to impose 
their will upon the minority as it exists 
in this House, and to betray the interests 
of their country. The interests of Great 
Britain, which they ought to represent, 
at any rate, as well as the interests of 
Ireland, are sacrificed to the pressure of 
the men who have been convicted of a 
conspiracy against the interests of Great 
Britain. I pass rapidly over two other 
points. The question of urgency, which 
I admit would be a serious argument for 
a Resolution of this kind, if it could be 
alleged, is disposed of by the fact that 
the authors of this Bill do not propose 
that it shall come into operation until 
September, 1894. Wecould finish the Bill 
by September, 1894. That is not much to 
ask. They have behind them an 
enthusiastic Party. They tell us they 
are cuthusiastic; I am _ prepared to 
believe they are enthusiastic for every- 
thing but Home Rule. But it is not too 
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have been so loudly lauded by the Prime 
Minister that they should sit, if necessary, 
even to September, 1894. It is not too 
long a time to destroy av Empire. The 
second subject, which I think should be 
taken into consideration in this case, is the 
size, the number, of the minority who are 
opposing. If the minority, as I have 
known in my experience, is very small— 
if they can only keep up their opposition 
by frequent repetition, by purely obstrue- 
tive tactics, if they have against them 
the overwhelming sense of the House, of 
course there is, in that case, some reason 
why the House should assert its authority, 
Is there any pretence that that is the 
case now ? At best right hon. Gentle- 
men have only—I was going to say 
behind them, but I mean they sit between 
—ua majority of 38, and that majority is 
only a limited majority. It isa majority 
which gives its support on conditions, 
and they know as well as we know that 
at any moment a very large portion of it 
may crumble away. If they appeal to 
the country, which we urge them to do, 
I have not the slightest hesitation in 
saying—and I take credit to myself for 
being something of an adept in political 
meteorology—they will be in a minority. 
That being the case, having only a 
majority of this deseription—a majority 
which is largely wasting away—they 
cannot treat us, who are nearly equal to 
their own numbers, as if we ovly formed 
a weak minority, and as if we formed 
only a small fraction of the House. But 
I come to a still more important con- 
sideration, and this I put also as acardinal 
condition of any dealing with a great 
discussion in the way the Government pro- 
posetodeal withthis. It is that the issues 
in this discussion should be thoroughly 
understood by the people. Are the issues 
of this Bill thoroughly understood by the 
people? [Cries of “No!”] There is 
nobody who can honestly say that they 
are. If anyone would raise his voice I 
would meet him; I would pit against 
him the authority of the Home Secretary. 
When he was a private Member what 
did he say to his constituents ? He told 
them that he had appealed to the Govern- 
meut asa friend to bring forward the 
main lines and features of their scheme 
in order that they might be fully dis- 
cussed by the people, and in order that 
we might not say hereafter that a new 
appeal to the people was necessary. I 
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think that was sound and leyal advice, 
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but it was not taken. Now, no one can 
say that anything more than the prin- 
ciple was accepted by the majority of the 
people of Great Britain. The principle! 
What principle? What is the principle 
of this Bill ? The principle of Home 
Rule? Why, the Prime Minister him- 
self, ina pamphlet published not so very 
long ago, said, and said truly, that Home 
Rule might be understood in a hundred 
senses, some of them acceptable and 
desirable, and others very much to be 
reprobated. A man, therefore, may 
accept the principle of Home Rule, but 
he may be utterly and absolutely igno- 
rant of what the Government mean by 
the same words. The details of the Bill 
have been concealed from the people, and 
have been concealed by the Leaders of the 
remnant of a Party whose boast it was to 
trust the people. I was going to say —per- 
laps it was too strong an ex pressioun—they 
have been fraudulently concealed ; I will 
say that they have been deliberately with- 
held, and by deliberately I mean with a 
definite purpose, and that a purpose 
which is connected with the tactics, and 
not with the principles, of this measure. 
Of course, the Government did not dare 
to submit their scheme. The advice 
given to every Gladstonian candidate was 
—Get a majority, honestly if you can, 
[ Cries of “Name !"] Is it contended— 
{ Cries of “ Name!” |—I am glad I have 
struck the mark. How did these hon. 
Gentlemen who interrupt me get their 
majority ? Was it by explaining what 
this Home Rule means ? 

Mr. STOREY: Yes; I did explain 
it. 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: They 
could not explain, because they did not 
know. Here is my hon. Friend below 
me (Mr. Storey), noisy rather above the 
others, who says he did explain it. Why, 
to what wonderful prescience does he 
owe his knowledge? I have always 
admired my hon. Friend—his general 
integrity and simplicity of character—but 
I did not know he was a thought-reader. 
I congratulate him upon having found the 
pin. How was it possible for anybody who 
was not gifted with prophetic insight te 
state in the country anything about this 
Bill? Did they know in what way the 
Irish Members were to be retained at 
Westminster? Do they know now? 
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Ulster was to be dealt with? Could 
they say what were to be the powers 
which were to be conceded to the new 
Irish Legislature? Some of them 
thought that these powers would be very 
limited. I wonder how many of my hon. 
Friends behind me, who interrupted me 
just now, told their constituents that 
this Irish Parliament would have the 
power to upset the unsectarian system 
of education in Ireland. How many of 
them said that they would be able, at 
the expense of the Protestant minority, 
to create a Catholic University? Did 
my hon. Friend below me (Mr. Storey) 
foresee that not only were we going to give 
Home Rule to Ireland, but that we were 
going to pay, and to pay heavily, for 
allowing the Irish to manage their own 
affairs and to meddie in ours? If my 
hon. Friend told the men of Sunderland 
that, Iam sure the men of Sunderland are 
better informed than the men of any 
other part of England. No, Sir; it is 
useless to interrupt. Hon. Members 
know in their hearts that discussion, real 
discussion, of this Bill was prevented in 
the country by the tactics of the Prime 
Minister. I say it is our duty as Repre- 
sentatives here to elucidate this scheme. 
As it was not discussed before the 
country, all the more should we discuss 
it now. If that is true of the Bill as it 
was introduced, how much more is it true 
now when anew Bill is to be inserted 
into the old Bill, and the whole scheme 
of finance is to be revolutionised at the 
expense of the long-suffering British 
taxpayer? Ah! it is very difficult to 
rouse the British taxpayer, but I think I 
see signs that he is beginning to move, 
and I am quite certain that when he 
does rise it will be extremely inconve- 
nient to the friends of the Government. 
There is one other consideration which I 
think would justify a curtailment of 
debate, perhaps not as drastic as that 
we are considering, but still would call 
for the serious attention of the Govern- 
ment and of the House ; and that would 
be the existence in regard to any Bill of 
obstruction — wilful, avowed, deliberate 
obstruction, Any attempt to kill a Bill 
by time ought, I think, to be resisted, 
by those who are responsible for the 
conduct of business in this House. 
[ Ministerial cheers.] -1 am glad to find 
that we are in agreement as to that. 
Let us define obstruction, Obstruction 
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is not speaking, but, as I understand it, 
it is speaking, not because you have 
something to say, something which may 
be worth hearing, or which, at all 
events, you honestly desire to say, in 
the belief that it will aid in the ‘con- 
sideration of the subject, but speaking 
in order to occupy time. Well, then, 
the question is, has obstruction of that 
kind prevailed in regard to this Rill ? 
No, Sir ; it has not. I have been present 
much more, probably, than most Mem- 
bers during these Debates. I would 
not say that there has been no irrelevant 
speaking, no repetition, no Amendments 
which might very well have been dis- 
pensed with. It is expecting too much 
of human nature to assume that, when 
670 gentlemen set themselves down for 
the consideration of a great subject like 
this, they should not say one word more 
than is necessary for the purposes of 
true debate. But I will say this—that 
during the whole time I have sat here 
the only absolutely irrelevant speech to 
which I have listened was the speech 
of the hon. Member for North Kerry 
(Mr. Sexton) the other night. That 
was a speech absolutely beside the ques- 
tion before the House. It was not upon 
the Amendment—it was upon the rela- 
tions of the Government to the oppo- 
nents of the Bill. I am not complaining 
of it; I merely wish to emphasise the 
statement that, with that exception which 
I am obliged to make in order to be abso- 
lutely accurate, I have not heard one 
single speech which was irrelevant. I 
have never listened to a Debate in which 
the speeches were so serious and sodirectly 
to the point as the speeches made in 
this Debate. I take another case which 
will be in the recollection of the House. 
Committee debating means the debating 
over and over again by the same Mem- 
bers of points raised in the course of 
debate. There has hardly been in the 
whole course of these Debates a single 
second speech made by anyone. I say, 
under these circumstances, do let us do 
each other justice in this respect, and 
admit that thtre is no pretence for 
saying that there has been speaking in 
order to kill time. It was said by the 
Prime Minister to-day that the Amend- 
ments were not Amendments to amend 
the Bill, but to destroy the Bill. That 
is quite a new theory. The theory of 
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ment which is not friendly to the Bill is 
not worthy of consideration and ought 
to be blocked out by the Closure. In 
that case, what follows? No Amend- 
ments can be moved by anybody who is 
opposed to the principle of the Bill, and 
we have to rely entirely upon gentlemen 
here on the Government Benches to 
move all the Amendments to the Home 
Rule Bill. Well, 1 must say they have 
shown a very slight regard for their 
responsibility. Up to the present time, 
as far as I know, there has been only a 
single Amendment moved by an hon, 
Member of the Party supporting the 
Government. There would uot have 
been one word of criticism or a single 
serious Amendment moved on this Bill 
if it had not been for the Opposition. 
[“Oh, oh!”] Well, but it is true. I 
really do not wonder that an hon, Gentle- 
man opposite, who, no doubt, has not been 
much in the House, can hardly believe 
his ears. I have never known before any 
great Bill to which a very considerable 
number of Amendments have not been 
moved by the friends of the Govern- 
ment responsible for it. In this case the 
whole responsibility of discussion and 
criticism has been left to the Opposition, 
and we have endeavoured in a humble 
way to fulfil that responsibility. I ask 
my right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Government, if he is going to speak 
again, to tell us in what sense our Amend- 
ments are Amendments to destroy the 
Bill? What is meant by that? There 
is not one of them which would not, in 
the opinion of the great majority of the 
people of Great Britain, improve the Bill. 
The only sense in which our Amendments 
would destroy the Bill—and I ask the 
attention of the supporters of the Govern- 
ment to this point—is that if they bad 
been accepted by the Government they 
might have destroyed the Government 
majority. I assert that our Amendments 
have not been frivolous. They have 
been serious Amendments, and I can 
prove it to the satisfaction of the House. 
I have had put into my hands by a friend 
an exact account of what has been going 
on. Roughly speaking, within one or two, 
90 Amendments have been decided by 
the House. Of these, 30, or nearly 30, 
have either been accepted by the Govern- 
ment, or have been reserved by them for 
future consideration. I have got the 
list in my pocket, but I do not suppose I 
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need go through it. That is enough to 
show—for I do not think so large a pro- 
portion is usual—that the Amendments 
which we have proposed have been at 
least as serious as the Bill itself. It is 
said by the Prime Minister that the Bill 
must be fully discussed, but that if it is 
discussed in the future as fully as it has 
been in the past it will take an unpre- 
cedented time to pass—that it may 
occupy the whole of the Session, or the 
whole of the Parliamentary year. I beg 
to submit to my right hon. Friend that 
this consumption of time is inherent in 
the subject which he has introduced to 
the House. I will remind him of a 
celebrated expression of his own. I 
will slightly vary it and will say—* You 
cannot treat a proposal for a new Con- 
stitution as if it were a turnpike trust.” 
I ask the Government why did they take 
this burden upon their shoulders if their 
shoulders were not broad enough to bear 
it? If they choose to knock the 
British Constitution into pieces, if they 
choose to ally themselves with the 
men whoare “marching to the dismember- 
ment of the Empire,” at least they ought 
to be patient while their projects are being 
criticised. Home Rule, what is it? It 
is the great dividing line between Parties 
in this country ; it is the cardinal object 
of the Government, and the one they 
have put first in their programme ; it is 
the reason of their existence; it is the 
eause of their being on that Bench. 
[Ministerial cheers.) Well, that is 
their own view. [ Criesof“Oh!"] They 
cannot dispute it; they claim to be 
there as the Representatives of the Home 
Rule policy. I do not think my right 
hon. Friend will contradict me, although 
some hon. Members think it is a subject 
for ironical cheering. I should like to 
see my right hon. Friend get up and say 
that he owes his position to Parish 
Councils or the local veto. No; they 
sit there, according to their own state- 
ment, as the Representatives of Home 
Rule. Under those cireumstances, they 
are bound not to grudge discussion of 
this main object of their existence, and 
they are bound to sit here if they sit till 
Christmas. My right hon. Friend said 
that he proposed this Resolution with 
great pain, and because the necessity for 
it was absolute. I hold that there was 


no absolute necessity, as was proved by 
the Leader of the Opposition, 
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this Government, in spite of the alleged 
absolute necessity to carry Home Rule, 
dare not rest themselves upon Home 
Rule. They who sit there, according to 
their own statement, as the Representa- 
tives of Home Rule dare not give up 
their time to Home Rule. They dis- 
believe in their own Bill. They know 
that this precious measure is ungraciously 
accepted pro tanto by the Nationalist 
Members opposite; they know that it is 
loathed and detested by the Representa- 
tives of the Protestant minority; they 
know that it is unpopular with the 
majority of Englishmen and Scotchmen; 
they know that it is received with the 
barest toleration by their own supporters. 
Under these circumstances they naturally 
think they must sweeten the pill, and 
they try, as they were recommended to 
do by one of their supporters, to sand- 
wich it between Parish Councils and 
something else. Oh,afew weeks is enough 
in which to dismember the Empire ; and 
then they must get a little time in which 
they can ruin the publican, disestablish a 
couple of Churches, and doctor the 
electorate, in order that they may some- 
how or other get a second majority. Well, 
Sir, these are not the tactics of a Go- 
vernment which is confident in the ree- 
titude of its principles and the righteous- 
ness of its cause. They are tactics 
worthy of Tammany Hall. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.) : 
Tammany Hall is better than Birming- 
ham anyhow. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I pardon 
the hon. Member, because I am sure he 
knows a great deal more of Tammany 
Hall than he knows of Birmingham. 
Well, Sir, fortunately for us, the 
power of the Government does 
not equal its intentions; and I am per- 
fectly certain that they will not be 
able, even with this latest weapon they 
have forged, to cram Home Rule down 
the throats of a reluctant British people. 
There is a peculiarity about the weapon 
itself which has marked no similar pro- 
posal. The Government propose not 
merely to fix the time we have to take, 
but to allot it for us. Really, I de not 
know whether I ought to be grateful 
to the Government for their kindness 
in taking this business out of our hands, 
or whether I ought to compliment them 
upon the acuteness with which they 
have distributed the miserable pittance 
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which they have allowed to us. One 
can see perfectly well what the object of 
the Government is in this arrangement 
of time. It is worthy of the artful 
Minister who drew up the Resolution. 
[“ Oh, oh !”] Ido not know who it is, 
but I admire his cleverness. The object 
is to avoid inconvenient debate. Where 
is debate on this Bill going to be most 
inconvenient ? On the new Financial 
Clauses, on the proposal to take money 
out of British pockets in order to carry 
Home Rule. Upon those clauses you 
have not only the fears of Members who 
do not like to face their constituents 
with a proposition of that kind, but you 
have the threats of the hon. Member 
for Waterford (Mr. J. E. Redmond). 
It is no wonder that, under these circum- 
stances, the financial proposals of the 
Government, which have been kept in 
the dark up to the present moment, are 
now reserved for a compartment in which 
there are half-a-dozen other subjects 
of the first importance. Well, I conf ss 
that if we are to be beheaded I prefer a 
different kind of guillotine. I would 
really myself prefer the drastic measure 
which was employed by the Government 
in 1881, and which might be very fitly 
described as carrying on the Debate by 
carrying out the debaters. On that oc- 
casion every Member who opposed the 
Government Bill in any active way was 
summarily suspended. 1 wish the Govern- 
ment would try to do the same with us. 
I would prefer a short shrift to the 
one they are good enough to afford to us, 
and I think it would be interesting to 
see the present Government attempting 
to suspend the whole of the Opposition. 
Well, Sir, I do not regret the course the 
Government have taken. I am _ very 
glad that they have played their last 
card, and I am not surprised that they 
have played it. I can readily under- 
stand that the daily exposure of their 
Bill, going on as it has done for nearly a 
month, was becoming a little too much 
even for the most  case-hardened 
Gladstonian. We have watched with 
interest and amusement the growing 
intolerance of the Irish Members. We 
quite understand the effect it must have 
had on the Government. The Govern- 
ment have settled in secret conclave 
with some of the Irish Members the 
particulars of the surrender which they 
are prepared to make. As I came 
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down to the House I saw a 
board on a great warehouse, and I read 
thereon, “ These premises are to be sold 
by private treaty.” The British Empire 
is to be sold by private treaty. Hon, 
Gentlemen opposite know all the details 
of the underhand bargain which they 
have been able to make, and naturally 
they say, “Why debate? What is the 
necessity of any discussion? We are 
satisfied pro tanto. Under these cireum- 
stances, why should this useless and ob- 
structive debate go on’ The Irish 
Parliament only exists to register our de- 
crees.” When the Government, under 
the pressure of argument, has in the 
course of this Debate yielded upon minor 
points to the Opposition, the Irisis Mem- 
bers have arisen like young lions in 
their wrath ; they have denounced the 
Government, and been prepared to 
spring upon them; they have accused 
them at once of “unaccountable fatuity ;” 
they have told them to their faces, and in 
face of, I think, an astonished British 
Parliament, that they, the Representa- 
tives of the minority of a minority, will 
not permit this powerful British Govern- 
ment to concede any further. That is 
one side of the situation; but there is 
another side. When this hectoring has 
been going on on the part of those to 
whom the Government have given up 
everything, and at whose feet they have 
laid the interests which they ought to 
have protected, it has been a 
little too much, I think, for some 
of the more moderate supporters of the 
Government. So the Government 
have had to choose; they have been 
between two fires. If they concede to 
us any Amendment, however reasonable, 
they are threatened with an Irish revolt; 
if they show too clearly that they are 
under the heels of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
there is some chance—a_ very little 
chance —of discontent behind them. 
Under these circumstances, with a 
crumbling majority, it was no wonder 
that they want to stop discussion. This 
isa Bill that will not stand the light. 
The Government are afraid to exhibit 
their ricketty bantling in all its naked 
deformity. The only chance they have, 
therefore, is to muzzle the House of 
Commons and to gag the Representa- 
tives of the British majority. Well, 
Sir, I am glad that they have fired their 
last shot. It will not contribute, I be- 
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lieve, to their success ; it has only made 
their ultimate destruction more swift and 
more certain. And when they perish 
the best epitaph that can be placed over 
them is one that will be familiar, I dare 
say, to hon. Gentlemen opposite ; it is, 
«The snakes committed suicide to save 
themselves from slaughter.” 

Sm E., CLARKE (Plymouth): I 
waited a moment before rising, because I 
still had some faint hope that either 
from the Treasnry Bench, or from some 
of the hitherto silent occupants of the 
Benches behind the Government, some 
answer might be made to the attack 
that has proceeded from this side and 
from hon. Gentlemen opposite upon the 
proposals of the Prime Minister. I call 
the attention of the House to the silence 
of the Government as the most striking 
instance of Parliamentary discourtesy 
and political cowardice that I have ever 
seen exhibited by a Government. It is 
a case of Parliamentary discourtesy, 
because since the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister made his speech 
nearly six hours ago there have been 
addressed to the House many arguments 
against the proposal—arguments, some 
of them dependent on the character of 
the suggestions the Goveriment were 
offering to the Heuse, and some of them 
based upon the character of the Bill to 
which this strange procedure is being 
applied. Whilst they have not indulged 
in speech themselves the Government do 
not appear to have released their sup- 
porters from the obligation of silence 
under which they have suffered so long. 
One would have thought that some 
Members on that side of the House, if 
one could be found to agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman in proposing this 
plan, might have been allowed the un- 
accustomed luxury of speech. It appears 
as if thediscussions on this Billand the dis- 
cipline of the last few weeks had altogether 
taken away from the Gladstonian Party 
in this House the capability of speech. 
Not one of them has been found to sup- 
port by any argument the proposal of 
Her Majesty’s Government. Now, I 
think we have a right to claim from the 
Frout Bench opposite some answer to the 
arguments that have been addressed to 
them, and after the speech that has just 
been delivered is it anything but political 
cowardice to remain silent? ‘They have 
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which they would be glad to reply if they 
could. Why is no answer given? I 
think we know the reason. Gentlemen 
opposite cannot challenge the statements 
of fact which that speech contained. 
There is not one of them on the Front 
Ministerial Bench, or on the Benches 
behind, who will take up the challenge 
of the right hon. Gentleman to point out 
where, in the whole Debate, there has 
been any obstruction to the Business of 
the House. That there is obstruction is 
part of the case of the Government, if 
they have any case, to justify to the 
House and the country the proposal 
to-night. They are bound to show some 
ease for it in the conduct of the Opposi- 
tion during the past few weeks. If the 
discussions in the House on the Bill so 
far have been serious discussions of 
matters of public interest, there is no 
excuse for the Resolution. When chal- 
lenged to give an instance of any Amend- 
ment frivolous in its character, or any 
speech in its support of excessive length, 
Gentlemen opposite are all silent and fail 
to give a single example. But there is 
another point. It has been shown, in 
answer to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister, that when he spoke of 
absolute necessity in the urgency of the 
case for this measure he contradicted 
himself, because the absolute urgency of 
which he spoke in another part of his 
speech as constituting an absolute neces- 
sity was not an urgency connected with 
this Bill, but with some other Bills which 
he hopes to pass at some other period of 
the year. Where is the answer to that 
comment ? It was a reasonable comment, 
and surely one to which an answer should 
be given. I, for one, do not complain, 
from a Party point of view, of this silence 
of my antagonists. When it goes out to 
the country that not a single Member of 
the Party opposite has ventured to say a 
single word in support of the proposition, 
we shall make as much profit from their 
silence as we should from the unconscious 
condemnation of themselves which they 
would exhibit if they indulged in the 
perilous pleasure of taking part in the 
Debate. Nor am I, from a Party point 
of view, in the least disappointed at the 
Government bringing forward this pro- 
posal, or at the probability of their being 
able to carry it. There really is nothing 
that could be more satisfactory from 
some points of view. We know now 
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that our opponents will be condemned to 
silence for a month or six weeks, and 
that during that month or six weeks the 
whole time of the House is to be given 
to the consideration of the Bill which 
everybody knows will be torn into frag- 
ments directly this House has finished with 
it. I can conceive nothing better for the 
country than that they should spend 
their energies in this way for the next 
six weeks, for we know that during that 
time the Party opposite will be incapable 
of doing harm in other respects. What 
will be the result of the proposal of the 
present Bill? It will insure that the 
Bill will have no adequate discussion, 
and that if it should pass out of this 
House at all, it will pass out of it when 
many of its most important provisions 
have obtained no sanction from the dis- 
cussions and judgment of the House. So 
far as this Bill is concerned, if the Go- 
vernment want to make it perfectly certain 
that it will never become a piece of legis- 
lation they are taking the best course. But 
we know that this Bill will never come 
on the Statute Book at all. But what 
about the effect of this proposal to-night 
upon the next Bill—because, I suppose, 
with some quaking hearts they are look- 
ing forward to, at some future time, 
proposing a new Home Rule Bill ? Well, 
how will the course they are taking 
affect the next Bill? If this Bill were 
thoroughly discussed in the House of 
Commons, and if by the action of this 
House or of that of the co-ordinate branch 
of the Legislature the Bill were referred 
to the constituencies, the Government 
might say that it had been discussed in 
the House of Commons, and if the judg- 
ment of the country were in its favour 
they would have the mandate of the 
country to carry it again through Par- 
liament. But they cannot say that now. 
If they come again after the destruction 
of this Bill and propose a Home Rule 
Bill fashioned on the lines of this—I do 
not believe they will ever risk the experi- 
ment again, but if they were to do so— 
they will have insured for themselves 
this result : that we shall be able to say, 
and say with perfect truth, “ You are not 
now proposing a Bill on which Parliament 
has expressed its opinion; but you are 
proposing a Bill which you prevented Par- 
liament from expressing its opinion upon 
by unnecessary closure at the end of the 
month of June.” Let me mention another 
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consequence, and it is a serious one, and 
that is the effect of this proposal upon 
the relations of Ulster to this Bill if it 
should be carried. There might be some- 
thing to say—although I do not believe 
there would be much to say—in support 
of the proposition that we should be 
entitled to the obedience of Ulster if the 
Bill passed this House in the ordinary 
way. But I think Ulster will have the 
right to take every measure which offers 
itself to refuse submission to the autho- 
rity set up, having regard to the circum- 
stances in which the Bill is now being 
passed. If there is anything that makes 
it absolutely certain that the moral autho- 
rity of your Act of Parliament will be 
denied and refused by Ulster it is your 
passing it, in spite of its enormous Con- 
stitutional importance, without adequate 
discussion. Then let us look at the time 
at which this proposal of the Government 
has been made. In the case of the Bill 
of 1887, which was urgent in the sense 
of the immediate necessity for it passing, 
when the Closure was proposed all the 
principal clauses had been passed, and all 
the large questions to which it gave rise 
had been decided. [Cries of “ No.!"] 
Yes ; six clauses had been passed and all 
the great questions decided. The clauses 
of the Bill of 1887 which were passed by 
means of the Closure were not those 
involving principles, but merely proce- 
dure intended to carry the principles 
already decided upon into effect. But 
what is the case with regard to the pre- 
sent proposal? Have tlie principal pro- 
posals of this Bill been agreed to? Why, 
Sir, we actually do not know yet what 
those proposals are! On February 13 1 
ventured to say that I did not believe 
that the preposterous scheme contained 
in the 9th clause would ever receive the 
assent of Parliament. I do not believe it 
now ; but that 9th clause is still in the 
Bill, and Her Majesty’s Government 
have never told the House whether they 
intend to vote for that clause, or whether 
they propose to modify it, and, if so, in 
what way they intend to modify it. 
Here we are having this gagging Resolu- 
tion proposed at the time when one of 
the main questions of the Bill—that is to 
say, the extent to which Ireland shall be 
represented in this Parliament—has not 
been declared. Possibly that has not 
yet been decided by Her Majesty's 
Government. The Financial Clauses, 
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again, are a matter on which the House 
has not been informed. On Thursday of 
last week the Prime Minister made a 
statement of which I will ask the House 
to allow me to read a few lines. He 
said— 

“ At the close of the six years Ireland's con- 
tribution and the financial particulars would be 
revised, and Ireland would fix, collect, and 
manage her taxes, except as regards the Customs, 
Excise, and Post Office. The Financial Clauses 
in the Bill are in all 12. It is proposed that 
three of them should be dropped altogether— 
namely, 11, 13, and 21. Two more are clauses 
in which we do not propose any change affect- 
ing finance—Clauses 18 and 19, Therefore, we 
should propose to take these clauses in their 
order as theystand. There remain seven clauses ; 
four of these are clauses which will be sup- 
planted by the new financial provisions—Clauses 
10, 12, 17, and 20. We should propose to nega- 
tive these clauses, in order to bring up new 
clauses, with the view of introducing our simpler 
plan. There still remain three clauses, and 
these we should propose to postpone until after 
the new clauses, mainly upon the ground of 
form, because they refer to the Irish Consolidated 
Fund, and that fund will not have been created 
until the new clauses are introduced. These 
are Clauses 14, 15, and 16. Five, therefore, 
out of i2 clauses would be dealt with in their 
order; four we propose to negative that we 
may bring up new ones, after we have gone 
through the clauses in the regular form, and 
three would be postponed until after the new 
clauses.” 


Now, if anybody has a clear idea of 
what that means, he must have an un- 
usual capacity for taking in intricate 
details. But what position are we in as 
regards the Closure? The Govern- 
ment appear to have assumed that 
the clauses will be dealt with in the 
order in which they stand in the Bill; but 
how are the Government going to deal 
with the postponed clauses? It is im- 
possible to say in which of these different 
weeks the Financial Clauses will have to 
be dealt with. Now, in these observa- 
tions I am only repeating—and repeating 
with il! effect perhaps—the observations 
that have been already made from this 
side. But are those observations worthy 
of no answer at all? It is, of course, 
in the discretion of the Government to 
say that they will make no answer at all ; 
but they may be quite sure that if it 
goes out to the constituencies to-morrow 
that no answer has been made to the 
arguments that have been put forward 
by the Opposition with regard to the 
proposal to closure the discussion with 
regard to them, the constituencies will 
legitimately come to the conclusion that 
the Government have no answer to give. 
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The whole argument of the Prime 
Minister as to the necessity of this Reso- 
lution has been absolutely pulverised by 
those who have taken part in the Debate. 
The Government themselves are content 
to sit silent, and to say not one single 
word after the Amendment has been 
proposed, and there is not one of their 
followers who has a word of apology to 
say for them. It is to take note of this 
situation that I rose. I do not know 
whether any answer is to be given by 
the Government ; but, at all events, the 
Government know now with perfect 
distinctness what conclusion will be 
drawn from the silence in which they 
persist. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) : I do not rise for the purpose of 
continuing this Debate, but I desire to 
call attention to the conduct of Her 
Majesty’s Government, which, I venture 
to say, in my experience of the House of 
Commons, extending over now some five 
and twenty years, is absolutely without 
any precedent whatever. We wish to 
mark our sense of the conduct of Her 
Majesty’s Government on this occasion 
by an action which I believe will receive 
widespread assent in this House, and 
that is by moving the Adjournment of 
the Debate. Let me recall for a moment 
what has occurred. We are engaged in 
a Debate which is admitted on all sides 
to be a Debate of transcendent importance. 
It was commenced with a speech from 
the Prime Minister, which, from his 
own point of view, left nothing to be 
desired. He was followed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition with another speech, which 
even his opponents will admit to 
be masterly, and which was conclusive 
against the proposals of the Government. 
From that time to this not one single 
Member of the Government—not one 
single Member of the opposite side of 
the House supporting the Governmen — 
has even ventured to utter one sing : 
syllable in reply to the arguments which 
have been adduced. This is a conspiracy 
of silence which I think is unrivalled even 
in the annals of the present Government, 
and in the traditions of the Liberal Party 
in this House. What is the meaning of 
it? Ican only presume that it is in- 
tended to close our mouths upon certain 
most important provisions of this measure 
which present unusual difficulties to the 
Government, and in regard to which we 
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do not even kuow at present what the 
real intentions of the Government may 
be. They have not dared, as I have said, 
to offer one single word in reply to any 
one of the arguments which have been 
advanced in the numberless able speeches 
which have been delivered in this House 
upon this oceasion against a proposal which 
we all in our hearts and our consciences 
believe to be most injurious to the liberty 
of Parliament, and which, in our judg- 
ment, will impair also the liberty of the 
people. It is, Sir, because I regard this 
conduct on the part of Her Majesty's 
Government as discourteous to Parlia- 
ment itself ; as opposed to all the best 
traditions of the House of Commons, as 
thoroughly un-English and as cowardly 
in the extreme, that I believe I fulfil 
nothing but a public duty both to this 
House and also to the country in moving, 
as I now move, that this Debate be now 
adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.”— 
(Mr. Chaplin.) 


Tne CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcovrt, Derby): 
It is always interesting to see the right 
hon. Gentleman in a state of virtuous 
indignation, but I do not understand 
what it is which inspires it. On this ocea- 
sion the Government have made a pro- 
posal to the House. The Prime Minister 
stated the grounds on which that pro- 
posal was founded. In our opinion, that 
statement is sufficient. We do not think 
that we can improve upon it. For my 
part, I had not thought of speaking in 
this Debate. I delivered my speech in 
favour of this Motion six years ago, on 
the 10th of June, 1887. I then stated 
what would be the exact consequences of 
the course taken by the Government of 
that day, and I do not desire to violate 
the Standing Order against reiteration in 
delivering again the speech I made on 
that oceasion. I have said that the 
Prime Minister has stated the views of 
the Government and of the supporters of 
the Government in relation to the 
Motion. The Leader of the Opposition 
made a very able speech, which stated 
the objections of the Opposition to the 
Motion. I have not observed in the 
great number of speeches which have 
followed on the same side that anything 
has been added to what the right hon. 
Gentleman said. We are quite content 
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with the statement of the case on our 
side. I hove you are content with 
the statement of the case by your 
Leader on your side. In our opinion, the 
House is perfectly able to forma judg- 
ment upon the matter. The right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham, who wrapped up, it is true, a 
great deal of vituperation of the Govern- 
ment, which does them no harm, really 
stated the issues most clearly and 
candidly. He said that what you really 
want is to discuss this measure till Sep- 
tember, 1894. [‘ No, no !"] 


Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) ; 
In the absence of my right hon. Friend,I 
am sure the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will allow me to correct him. What my 
right hon. Friend did say was that if the 
Members of the Government wish to 
continue to that time they couid do it, 
He never said he wished to do it. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: My reeol- 
lection does not agree with that of my 
right hon. Friend. But, whatever date 
you choose to give, in our opinion the 
object of these discussions has been, and 
is, what was defined by the Member for 
West Birmingham, to kill this Bill by 
time. Now, that is the thing which we 
think it our right and our duty to pre- 
vent. That is cur belief, and I think the 
country knows and believes that is the 
object. We believe that a measure of 
this character is for the public advantage. 
You do not. We believe it to be our 
duty to say that it should not be destroyed 
by accumulating Amendments upon 
Amendments. I remember in 1887 the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer said it 
was not only by frivolous Amendments, 
but by the excessive multiplication of 
Amendments, that you can prevent the 
passing of a measure. That is exactly 
our view of the tactics that have been 
pursued. We have assigned that we 
believe, and what we think the country 
will believe—[Opposition cries of 
“No!” ]—what in our opinion, at any 
rate, we believe to be a reasonable time 
for the reasonable discussion of this 
measure. We are ready to take the 
opinion of the House of Commons upon 
that issue now, and to take the opinion 
of the country hereafter. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I am not surprised, 
after the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tieman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
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that he did not rise until he was abso- 
lutely forced to do so, in order to reply 
to the speeches which have been made, I 
will say nothing of the statesmanlike 
tone in which the right hon. Gentleman 
has treated a measure by which the 
privileges and the liberties of the House 
of Commons are being curiailed and 
given away. He did not even follow 
the example of the Prime Minister, who, 
at all events, showed his appreciation 
of the seriousness of this Debate. The 
right hon. Gentleman thinks it enough 
to say, “We will leave the matter where 
the Prime Minister left it.””. That means 
to say that the Government, supported 
by their impatient friends behind them, 
think that it is not their duty to indicate 
in what way we have been mistaken 
when we have pointed out to the House 
the time that must necessarily be bestowed 
upon many of the Amendments. They 
do not think it is worth while to answer 
the question whether the admission or 
exclusion of the Irish Members can be 
debated within a week. They have no 
answer. No; they cannot give an 
answer, because there are three different 
proposals with regard to the Irish Mem- 
bers, each of which might be discussed 
for a week, and possibly for two. The 
right hon. Gentleman says, in his 
magnificent way, “ We intend to carry 
this measure.” What measure? “ We 
are going to take the opinion of the 
country upen this measure.” On the 
9th clause as it stands? On _ the 
Financial Clauses as they are going to be 
proposed ? Frivolous Amendments have, 
it is said, been moved. In that case the 
Government are the worst offenders 
themselves, for they have moved Amend- 
ments which must necessarily require the 
time of the House. We are reproached 
for having spent toc much time in dis- 
cussing these questions when we have in 
the course of the general Debates 
destroyed a plan of finance which the 
Government themselves now admit to 
be inadequate. If we had given, as 
the Government wished us to do, the 
shortest possible discussion to this 
measure, these Finaacial Clauses might 
never have been withdrawn, and might 
still be offered to the country. As regards 
the retention of the Irish Members, the 
Government, if they have made up their 
minds, ought to take the House into their 
confidence as to what their policy is. To 
closure the voice of the majority of Great 
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have not yet been revealed to us 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The Motion now 
before the House is that for the Adjourn- 
ment of the Debate. 


Mr. GOSCHEN : I am obliged to 
you, Sir, for reminding me I was out of 
Order. But I was tempted to reply to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I 
trust [may say that we are entitled 
to move the Adjournment of the House 
in order to see whether the Government 
may not yet think fit to give a further 
answer to the arguments which remain 
absolutely unanswered. We think it 
contrary to Parliamentary precedent, 
contrary to courtesy, and to the best 
traditions of British public life that 
speech after speech should have been 
made and the Government should not 
have thought it worth while to reply. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 279 ; Noes 
308.—( Division List, No. 176.) 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: We have 
made our protest. We think that the 
Government should have made some 
attempt, at all events, to answer the 
speeches which have been made in all 
good faith. I do not think, however, 
that anything is to be gained by pressing 
that matter further to-night. It is before 
the country; it is for them to judge. 
They are not likely to be influenced in 
that judgment by any further speeches 
which might be made. I would, there- 
fore, suggest that the House should take 
a Division upon the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone, 
which really is a broad negative to the 
general proposition ; and if the Govern- 
ment should succeed in rejecting that 
Amendment, as I suppose after the 
Division we have just had they may be 
able to do, that they should consent to 
adjourn the discussion of the other 
Amendments on the Paper. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I con- 
fess myself to have been disappointed by 
the close of the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman, It did not at all fulfil the 
anticipations I formed from its com- 
mencement. Theright hon. Gentleman 
proposes not to persevere with something 
that he has hardly explained. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : It was the 


endeavour to get a reply out of you. 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: What is 
the meaning, then, of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman asking to have the subject 
adjourned ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Perhaps I 
should explain how the matter stands. 
Theright hon. Gentleman will recollect, in 
the first place, that he gave us no time to 
put Amendments on the Paper ; but there 
are a certain number of Amendments 
very pertinent to the general Resolution, 
Amendments which accept, as we may be 
forced to accept, the principle, but which 
extend the time which would be given 
for the discussion of the Bill. [Cries of 
“Oh!”] They may be’ Amendments 
repulsive to the feelings of gentlemen 
below the Gangway, but they are legiti- 
mate Amendments. All I suggest is 
that these Amendments, not, so far as I 
am aware, very many in number, should 
be deferred to a time when the House 
would be able to discuss them. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It is 
quite true that the Amendments are not 
on the Paper, and could not have been on 
the Paper. No complaint can, of course, 
be made on that subject from our side of 
the House. It is a necessity of the case, 
and it proves the fidelity with which, in 
respect of time, we copied the example 
of 1887, not because we wished to shelter 
ourselves under this authority, but 
because we thought it was right under 
the circumstances, and that we, under 
circumstances still more urgent, are doing 
well to follow that example. Our object, 
as has been stated by my right hon. 
Friend, is to avoid the great danger of the 
extinction of this Bill, not upon the 
merits, not by argument, but by that 
familiar monosyllable “time.” On that 
account I see no reason why, after de- 
ciding the Main Question to-night, we 
should not dispose at once of the Amend- 
ments. 


Question put, “ That the words ‘the 
proceedings in Committee on the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Bill’ stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 306 ; 
Noes 279.—(Division List, No. 177.) 

Main Question again proposed. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, he desired to speak 
on the Main Question, as it was im- 
portant something should be said about 
it before any further Amendments were 
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moved, especially as they had tried in 
vain to get some answer or argument 
from the Government. The arguments 
of the Opposition had been met by 
evasion or by absolute silence. One 
object of the discussions on the Home 
Rule Bill was to bring the Government 
to realise the meaning of some important 
parts of their own measure. Another 
important function of the discussions was 
to cause a knowledge of the character of 
the Bill to filter down to the con- 
stituencies. Desperate gamblers would 
double the stakes as iuck went against 
them, and the Government were getting 
more and more reckless as they became 
aware that they were being found out by 
the constituencies. He thought that the 
Chief Secretary’s reminder to the Mem- 
ber for East St. Pancras, when he was 
speaking, that he had voted for the 
Second Reading of the Bill, was most 
inopportune. The hon. Member did not 
then know, as they knew now, of the 
secret compact which the Government 
had made with hon. Members from Ireland. 
The hon. Member did not’ know the 
fact that the Government themselves had 
no power to make Amendments in Com- 
mittee unless those Amendments were 
first submitted to hon. Members opposite, 
nor did he know then that the safeguards 
provided in the Bill had been proved to 
be actually worthless. He thought it 
was to be regretted that the hon. Member 
for St. Pancras should have been met by 
the Prime Minister with the words 
“Take no notice,” especially when the 
hon. Member was only uttering opinions 
which the Prime Minister and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
recently abjured. The action regarding 
the bon. Member, the indications they had 
seen in the discussion, and the Motion of 
the Prime Minister, were all evidences of 
impatience and of tyranny—if he might 
so term it— bearing the name of free- 
dom and wearing the cap of liberty. 
The advice to take no notice might do 
very well in the House of Commons, but 
the constituencies would take notice, and 
care would be taken that they had every 
opportunity to cause them to take notice. 
The Prime Minister said it was a pain to 
him to abridge the freedom of the House. 
They all believed that; but they had 
heard the crack of the whip from the 
opposite Benches, and they knew that it 
was not through any Parliamentary 
necessity, but necessity of Party, that this 
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Motion had been moved. The fact was, Ireland. It was also said—and this 
the right hon. Gentleman was now in the was the favourite argument — that 
position which he prophetically described | this Parliament must proceed with this 
in his speech in Midlothian when he Bill in the manner suggested, because the 
said it would be dangerous to the Govern- | majority must prevail. But there was no 
ment to have a majority of Irish Mem- | majority obtained on this Bill that was 
bers who could say to them, “ Uniess you now before the House. The Bill had 
do this and unless you do that, we will | never been before the constituencies, and 
turn you out of Office.” That was/| it would be their object to get it placed 
precisely the position in which the right | before the constituencies. Their mandate 
hon. Gentleman found himself. He held as the Representatives of Great Britain 
Office by a servile tenure, | 
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When, in| was to oppose that Bill, and they were 
1846, Sir Robert Peel met Parliament | backed in that opposition by the great 
with an uncertain majority such as the | majority of the people of this country, 





right hon. Gentleman had now, and he 
was urged to retain Office, he used words 
to this effect— 

“T do not wish to be Prime Minister of Eng- 
land; but if I am Prime Minister of England, I 
will hold Office by no servile tenure. I wi 
hold Office subject to no obligation but that of 
consulting the best interests of the country and 
providing for its safety.” 

That was an utterance worthy of a Prime 
Minister of this great country. But the 
present Government were holding Office 
by a servile tenure, the character of 
which was making itself felt at every 
step in the discussion of this great 
question. He thought the Prime Minister 
and the Government should be somewhat 
glad that this Constitution, which it had 
taken centuries to build up, should take 
some trouble and give some difficulty in 
its being destroyed. It had been the 
growth of centuries, and could not be 
broken at the will of the majority of 35 
Irish Members who sought to thrust this 
Bill down the throats of the British 
people. In his opening speech that 
night the Prime Minister had stated that 
19 nights had been occupied in discussing 
two clauses of the Bill ; but he appeared 
to have forgotten that each of those 
clauses was equal to 19 ordinary Parlia- 
mentary Bills of complex character. 
Those clauses treated of trade, commerce, 
education, religion, and everything that 
went to make up a nation. It was, there- 


and the Government must not mistake 
the attitude of the Opposition. Precisely 
as they should oppose an attack against 
this country if made from without by a 
| Foreign Power, so exactly in the same 
spirit should they resist the Government 
|in their attack on the Empire of which 
| they ought to be the defenders. There- 
sult was the same, or, if anything, the 
position was worse for the Government, 
because they had joined the Representa- 
tives of the enemy of their country to 
destroy its unity and its liberty. [A 
laugh.] Hon. Members opposite might 
laugh, but that was the position of the 
Government. They had bought their 
majority by a surrender of all that was 
most valuable in this country, and all 
‘that they themselves declared was most 
| valuable up to a recent time. They had 
often heard about the defence of Derry. 
' The defenders of Derry were forsaken by 
their leader, who made terms with the 
‘enemy, and thought he could hand that 
city over to the foe. But the brave men 
'of Derry disowned their false Governor ; 
| they shut the gates, and the brilliant 
‘defence of that city was recorded in 
history. There were evidences about 
that the people of this country were be- 
‘coming alive to their position as the 
defenders of Derry were, and this question 
of the unity of the Empire of al! the 
issues involvedin that Home Rule Bill 





fore, most misleading to describe them as | would be dealt with by the constituencies. 
mere clauses of a Bill. The Prime! It was their verdict which they wanted 
Minister also spoke of the Crimes Bill,| to obtain as soon as they could, but 
and said that that Bill forthe curtailment | which the Government dreaded and 
of liberty only took 15 days for discussion, which they were about to take care they 
therefore the time apportioned to the would not submit themselves to. Time 
present Bill should be shortened. But) was with the Opposition and the Govern- 
the Crimes Bill was for curtailing the | ment knew it; time was against the 
liberties of the worthless and of the | Government, and they knew their only 
criminal; whilst this Home Rule Bill was chance now, as it was in 1886, was to 
for the curtailing of the liberties, rights, | rush their measure. They had heard a 
and privileges of the loyal minority in| good deal about the American Constitu- 
VOL, XIV. [rourtH sgxizs.] XY 
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tion, which was alternately cursed and 
blessed. But he believed that this 
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American Constitution, even in its pre- | 


liminary stage, was deliberated upon for | 
five months, and after the principles of it 


were decided upon it took a long. 


time to settle and put into form. And 
yet they were to recast this whole 
British Constitution against the will of the 
British people and carry five or six first- 
class measures as well, all in one Session. 
They were told that not only were the 


Government supported by the Irish Mem- 
bers opposite, but by the Irish all over | 


the civilised world. He had heard it 


stated with regard to America that they 
blessed the Irish Question in the House | 


of Commons and cursed it in the Senate. 
He was afraid many Members supporting | 
the Government were in a_ similar 
position. They blessed Home Rule on 
the platforms and cursed it in their secret 
hearts. If the vote on this matter could | 
be taken by ballot, “No man knowing | 
that which his fellow doeth,” it would be 
with a far different result to what would 
take place in the ordinary course. He 
asked, what did they know about the 
Financial Clauses? Suppose the Finan- 
cial Clauses had been closured without 
discussion, how would it have been 
possible to find out the gigantic blunder 
in calculation which was now disclosed ? 
How did they know there was not some 
other great error in the present Financial 
Clauses, and how could lhey tell what the 
errors were until they 
clauses ? 
part of the Government that professed to 


have Home Rule at its finger ends, and | 
yet at the first bit of criticism on the | 


part of the Unionists, the rottenness of 
the financial scheme—the very basis of 


any scheme of Government—was appa- | 


How did 


rent and had to be admitted. 


they know there were not equally serious | 


objections to the other parts of the Bill 
until they came to discuss them? He 
maintained that every hour of discussion 
had shown to the country what the Bill 
meant. Very few in that House knew 
what it meant, not even the contracting 
parties. ‘He had no doubt the Irish 
Members knew what it meant, and he 
congratulated them after so many years 
of struggle on having brought the Prime 
Minister of England and the Govern- 
ment to their knees. The right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench 
were no more the Government of this 
Mr. Jesse Collings 
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discussed these | 
This was the third trial on the | 
| brought forward to make sham safe- 
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Imperial country than were the Govern- 
‘me of France at this moment. They 
were simply bound hand and foot by the 
the Irish majority which, as had been 
said by the hon. Member for the Durham 
Division and the hon. Member for Edin- 
| burgh, were a foreign element in that 

House. Therefore, ‘when they talked 
‘about free Government they should re- 
|member that the present Government 
had the freedom of a bird in a cage, to 
hop from perch te perch, just as hon, 
Members opposite chose to permit them. 
If they sought to escape from that 
servile tenure then the hon. Member for 
Kerry had only to crack his whip, and 
the rebellion was not of long duration. 
|The Government might Closure this 

Debate, they might gag the House of 

| Commons, they might ‘be silent under 
; argument, they might postpone difficul- 
| ties : but none of these low successes 

would avail them before the constitu- 
lencies. Then they would have to go, 
not on Home Rule in the abstract, as was 
| the case at the last General Election, 
where they could preach about gas and 
| water, Local Government, or anything 
| they chose, and no document. Now they 
would have to face the constituencies 
with this Bill, and the Opposition would 
be able to compare the promises made by 
the Gladstonian Members when they 
were elected with their performances, and 
how the pledges they had given were 
realised in the Bill. They would be able 
to explain to the electors ‘the meaning of 
the clauses, the Amendments that were 


| 


guards real, and who voted against them. 
He thought the Government had already 
found out that the breaking up of this 
old country was a greater task than they 
had anticipated, and, if they had any re- 
gard to their honour and credit, they 
would retire from an undertaking on 
which they could not advance with any 
honour or safety to the country, or credit 
to their own reputation. 

*Mr. HARRY S. FOSTER (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft) desired to recall attention to 
the unprecedented position in which the 
Government had left the House. A pro- 
posal had been submitted by the Prime 
Minister which he himself had not denied 
was of an exceedingly important charac- 
ter. In fact, the right hon, Gentleman 
did not hesitate to state that the Motion 
he was making caused him the greatest 
possible pain. The proposal before them, 
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then, was a painful and serious proposal. , Debate? A number of speeches were 
It was supported ina speech of something | delivered by Gladstonian Members who 
like 25 minutes in length, and from that | were silent to-night. The Member for 
moment down to the present not one | the Cockermouth Division made a speech 
further word had been offered either by any | in which he said that he regarded the 
Member of the Government orof the Glad- |} Amendment as a Vote of Want of Con- 
stonian Party, or of the loquacious Irish | fidence in the Chairman of Ways and 
Party, in support of the proposal. Some | Means. He said, in fact, that either the 
powerful speeches—worthy to rank with | Chairman was fair or unfair. The Chair- 
the best Parliamentary orations—had | man had the power to stop frivolous 
been delivered, and convineing arguments | discussion. It would be interesting to 
advanced against the proposal, and at | see what the views of the hon. Member 
least it would have been respectful to the | would be upon proposals of a much more 
House and among the ordinary cour- | drastic character, as submitted to-night. 
tesies of debate that some of these | Then there was another speech made by 
speeches, at any rate, should have re-| an hon. Member who was in the habit of 
ceived some answer on the part of the making speeches at that time, but who 
Government. If the view of the! had given up the practice recently—the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was to hon. Member for North Louth—who was 
be maintained, then in future, however always interesting when he was not in- 
great the question might be which sulting somebody. He said that the 
was to be submitted to that House,) Motion was nothing more or less than 
it would only be necessary for the Prime » Vote of Censure on the Chairman. 
Minister or some Leader of the Party to He (Mr. Foster) called attention to a 
move his Resolution or Bill, and then, | fact, too, which had not been men- 
having made his speech, it would lay in tioned in the Debate of to-night. That 
the mouth of every other Member of the was, that there was not a single occasion 
Government and Party to say that their upon which a Closure Motion had been 
views had been stated by their Leader, moved by a Minister and not accepted by 
that they were satistied with those views, the Chairman. [4 ery of “No!” ] 
and they had nothing further to say. An There might have been one occasion, 
argument of that kind would be con- perhaps; certainly not more. That was 








; 
sidered unworthy of a fourth-rate De- jot the case when the Crimes Bill was 
bating Society, and certainly it was sn under discussion. The Chairman fre- 
unworthy argument to address to this quently refused the Closureon the ground 
Assembly, supposed to be the first in that further discussion ought to be 
the world. The Prime Minister based allowed; but the Government had no 
the ouly argument he ventured to address ground for saying that the Chairman had 
to the House upon the precedent of 1887 jn this matter refused to abridge the 
in reference to the Crimes Act. When discussion. 
Mr. Smith introduced that Motion to the An hon. Member : Who says that ? 
House he said— *Mr. HARRY FOSTER: Not the 
“We had hoped that the counsel offered by Government, The Government has said 
right hon. Gentlemen on the Front Opposition | nothing. The Government cannot say 
Bench would have been accepted by hon. Gen- | anything wrong, beeause they have 
tlemen below the Gangway.” adopted the policy of saying nothing at 
In other words, he based his Motion— all. They have entered into a conspiracy 
which he admitted was a departure from | of silence, and their followers have 
ordinary Parliamentary procedure—not endorsed their policy. Another speech 
merely upon the support of his own Party was made by the hon. Member for the 
in that House, but upon the avowed sup- Scotland Division of Liverpool (Mr. 
port of right hon. Members on the Front T. P. O’Connor) who said the Regula- 
Opposition Bench, who, during the course tion would take from the Chairman the 
of the Committee proceedings, had fre- | power of protecting substantial Amend- 
quently intervened for the purpose of , ments from the operation of the Closure :— 
endeavouring to shorten the Debate and |“ Before long another Party would be sitting 
get the Commitee to arriva ata decision |e the Munster enh the Hom Hal 
When he found that they rejected his wap en for that Party to have a 
advice he felt it necessary to present his | Conservative precedent, to gag inconvenient 
Resolution. What happened upon that | opposition.” 
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He had no doubt that the Government 
had found the strong opposition to which 
their Bill had been subjected extremely 
inconvenient, and had sought to adopt 
this gag in order to get rid of “incon- 
venientopposition.” If these Resolutions 
of the Government were adopted, in 
what position would they be placed ? 
Their attention was directed to the 
different compartments of the Bill—first, 
from the 5th to the 8th clause; next, 
from the 9th to the 26th ; next, from the 





27th to the 40th. He wished to call the | 


attention of the House to the third com- 
partment. This contained alarge number 
of important matters ; it was the atten- 
tion of the House that he wished to call 
to this subject, not the attention of the 
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Government, because it was useless to 
call their attention to anything. He | 
would, however, call the attention of the 
remainder of the House to this point— 
that in the third compartment there 


| a measure of ordinary legislation. 
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ment Board went to a banquet in the City 
on the 16th June, and he had to make a 
speech—it was at the City Liberal Club 
—and in the course of it he alluded to 
the present Parliamentary position. He 
apologised for not having made progress 
with the Local Government Bill, and he 
said he asked himself what was the 
reason for this peculiar position of public 
affairs. The Government were intro- 
ducing measures of great importance, 
and the measure which was blocking the 
way of all English and Scotch legisla- 
tion was a great and difficult one, and 
one which could not be passed in a week, 
or in a month, as any measure of 
ordinary legislation might be passed. He 
was quoting the words of the President 
of the Local Government Board in order 


| to make his point clear that this was not 


This 
Bill, in its inception, in its provisions, in 
its results, was the most important legis- 


were a number of important points to be | lative proposal that had been made in 
considered, including the questions of the | the present century. [Cries of “Oh!”] 
Judges, the Civil serv ants, the police, | Hon. Members opposite had got out of 
and other matters. But it was not until | the practice of speaking, and they could 
Ciause 35 was reached tlrat one came to ‘only resort to interruption. That was 
what the Government had singularly | practically the statement of the Presi- 
called transitory provisions. This clause dent of the Local Government Board, 
raised the question of land legislation, | who went on to say that such a measure 
and be put it to the House whether it ought to receive most ample and careful 
was reasonable that so vital a point of consideration on the part of every Mem- 
the Bill should be allowed to go through | ber of Parliament. Judging by the state 
without any discussion whatever? He | of the Government Benches during the 
recalled the recollection of the House to | Committee stage, he should think that 
the statement made by the Prime Minister | the suggestion that this measure had 
when he previously endeavoured to | received the full and anxious considera- 
legislate on this subject. He said then | tion of Members had not been carried 
that it was an obligation of honour, of | out. This was the case of the Radical 
duty, and expediency that this question ‘tail wagging the Government head. 
of dealing with the land should not be | Probably against their own judgment the 
handed over to the Irish Parliament ;| Government had introduced these Reso- 
that it would be an incumbrance to them, | lutions, so that they might please their 


and that the evil had become so chronic 
in Ireland that it would be a false 
kindness to hand over to the Irish 
Parliament any powers dealing with 
the land. The Government saw the 
same difficulty on this Clause 35 when 
it was reached, and their present course 
was taken with a view of evading dis- 





cussion in Committee. 
Minister did not condescend to any | 
argument in introducing this Motion. 
He pointed out the time this Bill had 
occupied up to now. He( Mr. Foster) put it 
to the House that in the present century 
there was no precedent for a Bill of this 
sort. The President of the Local Govern- 
Mr. Harry Foster 


The Prime | 





‘supporters by rushing the Bill through 


the House of Commons. He asked why 
the Government desired to put the 
Closure on the remaining clauses of the 
Bill? They knew that the measure 
would not be passed into law ; that it 
was a revolutionary Bill; that each 
clause raised so many issues that the 
House was justified in giving as much 
attention and time to each of them as to 
an ordinary Act of Parliament. He 
thought that the longer this Bill went on 
the more the Government would suffer. 

Ap hon. MemBer: Pontefract ! 

Mr. HARRY FOSTER : Some hon. 
Member is proud of Pontefract. I con- 
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gratulate him on his pride. Since the 
Home Rule Bill has been introduced there 
have been three contested elections. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not addressing himself to the Question. 
Mr. HARRY FOSTER said, the 
interruption of the hon. Gentleman 
opposite must be his excuse. He was 
asking the House why the Government 
should be so anxious to rush this Bill 
through. He thought the answer was 
very well understood. Had the Govern- 
ment any confidence that this Bill com- 
mended itself to the judgment of the 
country? Their tactics were to try to 
confuse the issue. They did not dare 
to go with this Bill, when it had been 
brought in and discussed in the House, 
to the electors of the country. What 
they wanted to do was to try to rush this 
Bill through the House as swiftly as 
possible by the aid of their subservient 
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and servile majority. [Criesof “No!”] | 


If it was not a subservient and servile 
majority let them show it. 


place. [Cries of “Divide!”] He 
intended to finish his speech notwith- 
standing the interruption of hon. Gen- 
tlemen. Ministerialists desired to send 
up the Bill to another place. They 
knew it would be rejected; more than 
that, they wanted to raise a ery, not in 
favour of their Bill, but against one of 
the Institutions of this country, and 
they hoped by this means to scramble 
this Bill through, and to keep together 
the narrow majority which they had 
in the House. He was satisfied to 
submit to the House his protest, and 
he was satisfied that the result of 
this Debate would be still further to 


injuriously affect the Government, not 


only in the House but in the country, 
and they on the Opposition side of the 
House would have no reason to regret 
that issue. 

*Baron FERDINAND pve ROTH- 
SCHILD (Aylesbury) : I rise to move 
the Adjournment of the Debate. My 
reasons are that, in the first place, it is 
10 minutes to 2 o’clock ; and next, that 


not only my own friends, but the Mem- | 
bers of the Government, obviously desire | 
to follow the example of the Prime 
[Cries of 


Minister and go to bed. 
“ Shame! ” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Hon. Members will 
not, I hope, use such an expression as 
“ Shame !” 
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wanted to send up the Bill to another | 
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*Baron F. ve ROTHSCHILD: I 
meant no disrespect to the Prime 
Minister. I have only said that the hour 
is late and that hon. Members are 
desirous of going to bed. The second 
reason for adjournment which I would 
urge upon the Government is, that 
several hon. Gentlemen opposite have 
various Amendments which they wish to 
bring forward, and which will take up 
a considerable time of the House. I 
beg to ask the Government whether it 
is possible to discuss important Amend- 
meats at 10 minutes to 2 at night, 
and whether they will not gain more by 
adjourning this Debate instead of foreing 
this matter upon the House now? I 
want to point out to the House that the 
Divisions which have taken place do not 
reflect any dishonour upon the Opposi- 
'tion. We have heard that the normal 
majority of the Government is 40. That 
has come down to a majority of less than 
30. If we stop here much longer we 
can wear out the patience of the Govern- 
/ment, and still further reduce their 
|majority. I beg, therefore, to move the 
Adjournment of the Debate. 





_ Motion made, and Question proposed, 
| “ That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
| (Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild.) 

| 


| Sm W. HARCOURT: One of the 
principal objects we have in view on 
this Bench and on this side of the House 
—and I should have thought such an 
object would have been in the view of 
‘hon. Members in other parts of the 
| House—is to spare the Prime Minister. 
But it is not because we are desirous of 
| sparing the Prime Minister that, there- 
| fore, we shall fail to continue to do that 
which we consider to be our duty. With 
reference to the time of night at which 
we have arrived, I should like to call the 
attention of the House to what has taken 
place recently. The Leader of the 
Opposition, with great moderation and 
good temper, has recommended that after 
discussion had taken place upon the 
Amendment a Division should be taken. 
Everybody understood that upon that 
Amendment the discussion on _ the 
general question had been taken and was 
closed. What was the meaning of that 
Amendmeut ? It raised a discussion 
upon the general question whether or 
not there should be a Resolution of this 
character. That was expressly stated 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
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of the Opposition, and he proceeded to 


recommend an Adjournment, not for the 
purpose of continuing the Debate upon 
the general question, but in order that 
he might enter a protest upon the Amend- 
meut. What happens now? The 
Opposition think over the recommenda- 
tion of their Leader. The right hon. 
Member for the Bordesley Division 
revived the discussion on the general 
question, and the hon. Member who 
spoke last simply repeated over and over 
again things which had been said a 
dozen times. Hon. Members opposite 
are weil represented by the Members for 
Lowestoft and Bordesley, who have been 
wasting the time of the House to-night. 
It is on account of their proceedings 
that we intend to proceed with this 
Resolution as far and as long as we can. 
Each and every day that is wasted on 
this Resolution will be so much time 
taken from the time for discussion on tie 
Amendments. We = shall, therefore, 
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oppose the Motion, just as we opposed | 


it some two hours ago. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I must 
congratulate the House on the re- 
entry into the Debate of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. We shall all be inclined to 


say to him, “ Welcome, little stranger.” | 


I cannot, however, congratulate him on 
the attempt he has made, not for the 
first time, to make capital out of the 
Prime Minister. My hon, Friend (Baron 
F. de Rothschild) made an accidental 
and perfectly good-humoured allusion to 
the Prime Minister. He said what we 
all feel, that he wished he could follow 
his example to go home to bed. It is 
perfectly absurd, and it is about time 
that a protest was made against at- 
tempting to erect the name and the age 
of the Prime Minister into a fetish. 
[Cries of “ Shame !"] 

An hon. Member: Judas ! 

Mr. CONNOR (Antrim, N.): Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to complain of the 
language of an hon. Gentleman by my 
side. I object to the word “ Judas.” 


Several hon. Members : Name! 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: The Member 
for Queen’s County. 
Mr. CONNOR : The name was Judas. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Whoever used that 
expression made use of an improper awl, 
I must be allowed to say, an ungentle- 
manly expression. 
Sir W. Harcourt 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. CREAN (Queen’s Co., Ossory) : 
I heard the word used, and I only asked 
who was Judas ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: 
further notice of it. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I appeal 
to the common sense of the House; if 
the House now adjourns it will make 
no difference to the time of the Govern- 
ment. The Government has proposed 
a Resolution by which they propose to 
conclude Committee on the Home Rule 
Bill at a certain date. If the Opposition 
| choose to occupy some part of the time 
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I shall take no 





it will make no difference to the Govern- 
ment. Therefore the Government, in 
protesting and in keeping up the House 
and taking constant Divisions is not 
doing it for any practical purpose. 
It will make no difference to them. The 
only reason they have for all this absurd 
performance and exhibition of deter- 
mination to stand by the ship to the 
| last is to make of it a piece of dramatic 
representation for the benefit of the 
Irish Members. I do not wish to offer 
any further protest. I only say that to 
people of common sense it seems that 
we might, at least, be allowed to dispose 
of the time that is left to us as we please 
ourselves, 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I can assure 
the House I do not rise to add any 
venom to this Debate. I am rather 
puzzled as to the position which the 
right hon. Gentleman has taken up. If 
he really means that we are to fight 
all along the line he can have his way. 
The Government can always obtain 
these little relaxations if they desire 
them. I am almost sorry that I have 
used that sentence ; but surely the Govern- 
ment are not acting a very wise part. 
The Government must be aware that 
the Debate to-night has been an im- 
| portant one on an interesting question. 
| We have been fighting all the night 
to the best of our ability a proposition 
/which, in our judgment, strikes a very 
| serious blow, perhaps for all time, at the 
| liberties of Parliament. That Debate is 
lover; but, that Debate being over, there 
remains the details of the proposition. I 
put it to the House and to the Govern- 
ment, as reasonable men, now that we 
| have been obliged to accept this general 
proposition—not by overwhelming ma- 
| jorities, but such majorities as they can 
scrape together—that there is no pro- 
priety in asking the House to discuss the 
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details of the various propositions they 
bring forward. In the interest of the peace 
aud harmony of this House, which I value 
even more than the Government, judging 
from their action, seeipg that nothing can 
be gained in the progress of business or 
any advantage at all in heaven or earth 
or under the earth by further proceedings, 
I should advise the acceptance of the 
Motion which has heen made, If the 
unhappy necessity should be placed upon 
me I am perfectly ready to fight from 
now until next Monday. I think it 
would not be wise for the Government 
to force such action upon us. In the 
interest of peace, harmony, aud decency 
even, I think it would be well to accept 
this Motion for adjournment. 


Question put. 

The House divided :-—Ayes 
Noes 283.—(Division List, No. 178 

Original Question again proposed. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 


ter) said, he thought hon. Members oppo- 
site must see how impossible it was 


257 ; 
) 


to deal with important Amendments at | 


that time of the morning. He did not 
want to go into details, but he would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that the 
whole treatment of the Civil servants in 
Ireland would be crowded out from dis- 
cussion by their action. 
that the Home Secretary must under- 
stand that these things ought to be dis- 
cussed. 
but there were a large number of other 
Amendments. When 
reflected upon this, they would see it was 
quite impossible to discuss the whole 
subject at this time in the morning. It 
was not a question of the Opposition 
being tired. He did not think the 
Opposition was tired. What they wanted 
was to submit their Amendments to the 
dispassionate consideration of the Govern- 
ment. He did not think that the Mem- 
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He was sure) 


He had only mentioued one, | 


the Government | 
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| Motion made, and Qustion proposed, 
|“ That this House do now adjourn.”— 
| (Viscount Cranborne.) 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I shall be 
very happy to give dispassionate con- 
sideration to any Amendments that the 
noble Lord may like to move. It is not 
our fault that these Amendments have 
not been brought forward earlier. The 
| noble Lord has said that he never knew 
an instance when at this time in the 
| morning an important Motion of this 
_ kind was made. 
| Viscount CRANBORNE: I never 
knew an instance of any real business 
being done. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The Resolu- 
tion of the 10th June, 1887, was passed 
| by the Closure at half-past 3 in the 
‘morning. No notice was given of any 
| Amendment, which the Government of 
| that day did not think necessary at all, and, 
| there being many Amendments to be 
' moved, the Speaker put the Closure. All 
| we ask is that the Amendments which 
hon. Gentlemen desire to propose to this 
Motion should now be put. The right 
/ hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, who spoke in a conciliatory tone, 
told us a long time ago that the Debate 
on the general question had closed. We 
have only to take his word for that. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: That is the 
only reason we have for it. 

*Mr. HARRY S. FOSTER: I was 
quite ready to take my Leader’s advice, 
but the right hon. Gentleman is entirely 
| misquoting it. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I should like 
to know, but I am not sure; but I think 
|the right hon. Gentleman said the De- 
bate was over, and it appears to be over. 
| The best thing we can do is to 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
' hon, Gentleman has given a version of 
| what I said with which I cannot agree. 








bers of the Government were at that| He has quoted an observation made 
moment in a very lively condition, but | about 12.30, in which I ventured to give 
that was only natural, seeing how much | advice to the House and to the Govern- 
work was demanded of them. He was | ment, that we should consider that the 
a comparatively new Member of the | Main Question was disposed of, and that 
House but he had known nights of this | we should go on to debate the details 
kind before, and he had never known | to-morrow. The right hon, Geutleman 
them to succeed, /remembers very accurately a part of my 


It was quite anger 
sib!e to do sober business at that time in | advice, but very conveniently declines to 


the morning, so the Government should | remember the other half. I suggested 
make a virtue of necessity and let them} a reasonable compromise, which would 
jhave given us some sleep, which it 


go home to bed. 
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appears now we shall not get. Do not 
let them say that while they rejected the 
compromise we were bound to it. There 
are two sides to this thing, and it is not 
for one party to give up everything ard 
the other to give up nothing. The right 
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of the business between one and the other 
is proper or not. It is not a most absurd 
attempt of the exercise of the power of 
the majority to try and divide this Bill ? 
I do not require to speak of any for- 
bearauce, because the force is upon our 








hon. Gentleman seems to think there is | side, and I have known even relatively 
some parallel between the case of 1887 | small minorities even in this kind of 
and the case we are now discussing. I | contest. But to suppose that a minority 
can assure him that in the matters to, which was beaten by only 27 two 
which he alluded there-is no parallel at | hours ago, and by 26 a few minutes ago, 
all. In 1887 the Debate was, indeed, pro- | to suppose that such a minority is in a 
longed bya small and irresponsible faction | position in which it is necessary to use 
at a late hour of theevening. It was not | strong language is really absurd. It 
supported by the then Opposition, now the ‘would be impossible for us to even 
Government ; and, above all, it was not | attempt to deal with all the Amendments 
supported by the right hon. Gentleman | on the Paper to-night, and I am sure the 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) who | Government will quite realise that that 
imitated the example set him by his | is so. 

Leader and went to bed. If the right}; Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
hon. Gentleman will take the trouble to | min): I hope, Sir, I shall say nothing to 
look through the reports of the Debates, | ruffle the susceptibilities of any Member 
I think he will find that not a single one of this House, but I wish to make an 
of the then responsible Opposition went | appeal to Her Majesty’s Government to 
into the Lobby on the Main Question. | reconsider the situation. I think it would 
That is the first distinction ; the second | be very much better if the Government 
distinction I would draw is in the | had accepted the suggestion made by the 
limited number of persons concerned. If | Leader of the Opposition—namely, to 
1 recollect rightly, the normal majority | leave the Main Question until to-morrow 
of the Government of the day was about | morning at 2 o'clock, and then deal with 
70. The majority by which they carried | the Amendments in detail. I am sorry 
these Resolutions was 160. I speak from | that was not complied with, and now 


memory, but I am sure my memory is 
not far out. Instead of the normal 
majority of the present Government 
being over 70, it is just about 40, and, 
instead of the normal majority being in- 
creased while discussing the Resolution, 
we find it has fallen very sadly off. 
There is, therefore, the greatest distine- 
tion both in the absolute numbers of the 


what is the situation in which we are 
placed? As the right hon. Gentleman 
who has just spoken has said, it is a very 
_complex Resolution, concerned with 
‘allotments of space in the Bill and the 
_space of time which shall be devoted to 
| the consideration of the Bill. Now, Ido 
not consider that any Member of Her 
| Majesty’s Government can consider that 


House who desire to settle the question, | they have necessarily solved that problem 
and those who desire to go on. There | in the best way, or, at all events, that 
is the greatest distinction in the numbers | they have solved it in such a way that no 
to take part in the Debate, and in all the | suggestion should be made as to how the 
circumstances attending the Debate. | work should be distributed. If we are to 
There is one other distinction to which I | start at this hour of the morning the 
venture to call the attention of the Go- | consideration in detail of the distribution 
vernment. There really was, broadly | of labour and time, may we not consider 
speaking, only one proposition contained | whether or not it is a work which it is 
in the Resolution of 1887. It was that | possible to accomplish ? I would suggest 
the Bill should be closured on a certain | as a matter of the barest common sense 
day. Your proposal is of a highly | that we should not attempt a work which 
complex character—namely, to divide 1 am sure hon. Members opposite will 


the time for the consideration of the Bill 
into four weeks, and it is a matter for 


proper and careful consideration whether | 


these watertight compartments into 
which the Bill is divided are big enough, 
and if they are, whether the distribution 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 


| agree with me cannot possibly be done. 
The hon. Member for Louth (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) knows very well it cannot be 
done, and why it cannot be done. Now, 
Sir, another point to which I would like 
jt refer is this. My right hon. Friend 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
what security have we got that the Main 
Question may be considered disposed of ? 
It may be re-opened. I believe he may 
trust to that extent to the Opposition 
that it will not be re-opened. If that 
amount of confidence is not withheld the 
present difficulty can be settled by 
agreeing to withdraw the present Motion 
for the adjournment of the House, and by 
moving the first Amendment and adjourn- 
ing upon that. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): You 
could then take it at the end. 

Mr. COURTNEY: No; we would 
be debating specific Amendments. Be- 
cause I know very well there are other 
Amendments to be put down and to be 
proposed, and which will necessarily 
occupy considerable time, but they 
would, if we adjourned, now be printed 
on the Paper and circulated in the 
morning. And I have an Amendment of 
my own which is framed solely in the 
interests of Her Majesty’s Government. 
I do, therefore, appeal to my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who has authority over his 
friends behind him and who has experi- 
ence and knowledge of this House, to 
consider the necessity of accepting the 
suggestion that we should separate now 
and begin to-morrow the further con- 
sideration of the first Amendment. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I can- 
not accept the suggestion just made, 
although it has the undoubted and un- 
common personal authority of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bodmin. 
If the House were to accept the sug- 
gestion of the right hon. Gentleman and 
to adopt the course which he recom- 
mends, and open the Debate upon the 
first Amendment, and were then to ad- 
journ, it would still be open to the Op- 
position after the Debate upon the 
Amendments had concluded to resume 
the Debate on the Main Question. 
There is no Rule or usage which would 
prevent any Member of the House after 
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tion to-morrow. I have nearly as much 
experience of all-night sittings as the 
right hon. Gentleman, and I knew some 
that were fruitful. Ido not agree with 
him that the thing cannot be done. I 
believe if the Government stick to their 
guns the thing can and will be 
done. I must say I am _ surprised 
at the attitude of the Opposition, for it 
is a matter of common knowledge in the 
House that one of the official Members 
of the Opposition, a gentleman who also, 
I believe, holds the office of Chairman of 
the Kitchen Committee, made arrange- 
ments that the staff should be kept up all 
night. After the Opposition have gone 
to the trouble of making these arrange- 
ments that the staff should be kept up all 
night I think they should be willing to 
sit up all night themselves. We do not 
boast about sitting up till Monday next 
if necessary ; but perhaps the absence 
of boasting is not to be taken as an 
evidence of want of strength of de- 
termination. We are perfectly willing 
to meet the Opposition in any test in 
which they may be willing to engage. 
I must say I cannot understand the 
reluctance of the Opposition to proceed. 
They say the Resolution is of great im- 
portance. No doubt it is of great con- 
sequence, but what is the objection of 
the Opposition to the Resolution? It is 


/that the time specified for each of the 


divisions of the Bill is not sufficient time. 
The practical objection to the Resolution 
is that time enough is not given. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, no. I 
was comparatively indifferent to that. 
My particular objection is to the inter- 
ference with the rights' of Parliament. 
Mr. SEXTON: The right hon. 
Gentleman answered that point some 
time ago, because he said the principle of 
the Resolution was accepted. Very 
well, the principle is accepted, and the 
question is as to the rights of Parliament, 
of which I think the right hon. Gentleman 
is the strangest possible advocate. The 
Resolution is of some length and deals 


the text of the Resolution had been! with this question in the simplest and 
amended very exhaustively to resume 
the Debate on the Main Question ; and I | 


perceive, Mr. Speaker, that you accept 
that proposition, and, therefore, notwith- 
standing the high authority of the right 
hon. Gentleman, he is now overruled by a 
higher authority. It is perfectly evi- 


dent, if you were to accept this position, 
we would find ourselves in a worse posi- 
VOL. XIV. [rourtH sERiEs.] 





plainest English, and it requires no legal 
skill and no consideration in order to 
suggest Amendments. It only requires 
one to say one day instead of another for 
the conclusion of the Debate on each 
division of the Bill, and the House is as 
well able to deal with any such Amend- 
ment now as at any other time. I, 
therefore, invite the Opposition to present 
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these simple Amendments to one or 
other of these sub-sections for the 
consideration of the House. I have only 
to say that several hours have been 
wantonly thrown away to-night, as 
several weeks have been already delibe- 
rately wasted. The electors of this 
country issued their mandate to be carried 
into effect. 

An hon. Member: No, no; not this 
country. 

Mr. SEXTON: The United King- 
dom. Who are the Separatists? You 
or we? It is you. We speak of the 
electors of the United Kingdom. You 
wish to separate the electors of England 
from the electors of Ireland. Well, Sir, 
I say that the Government have perhaps 
a too tender regard for the traditions of 
Parliament. These traditions were 
violated and the basis of Parliament 
fundamentally altered six years ago by 
the right hon. Gentleman who appears 
as the advocate of these rights to-night. 
I think, then, that the Government have 
too tender a regard for these traditions, 
and they have already suffered some dis- 
paragement in the country in consequence, 
and in my humble judgment and opinion, 
which I offer in all frankness and 
with all respect, if having entered on 
this struggle they desist before they win 
they will expose themselves to public 
contempt. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It may 
perhaps assist our consideration if I say 
in response to the appeal made by the 
hon. Gentleman that I think I am in a 
position to say that if the Amendments 
were disposed of there would be no dis- 
position in any single individual of the 
Unionist Party to attempt again to raise 
the Main Question. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, the hon. 
Member for North Kerry had said truly 
enough that if the Amendments were 
passed the consideration of the Main 
Question might be resumed ; but surely 
the hon. Member did not imagine that 
the opposition was going to be carried 
to that extent or anything like it. There 
had, in his opinion, been a perfectly fair and 
reasonable Debate on the Main Question. 
They were now concerned with the 
Amendments in detail, and he was per- 


fectly certain, as the Leader of the Oppo- | 


sition bad said, that there would be no 

disposition to resume the consideration 

of the Main Question after the considera- 

tion of the Amendments. There was 
Mr. Sexton 
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another point to which he would refer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
always referring to the proceedings on 
the Crimes Bill as regards the closure of 
the Debate. But the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was not present in the House 
then. The right hon. Gentleman, with 
the whole Front Opposition Bench, left 
the House, and were not present at the 
close of the Debate. The strength of 
the minority on that occasion was simply 
91, while to-night there was a minority 
of no less than 257 contending against 
the House entering upon the considera- 
tion of the Amendments at 3 o’clock in 
the morning, while all the majority the 
Government could muster in favour of 
going on with this unreasonable pro- 
cedure was 26. He would lay down a 
proposal which hon. Members wouid not 
dispute, and it was that a small minority 
with a good case could defeat the largest 
majority in proceedings like the present, 
and when at that hour of the -morning 
they found a minority of 257 contending 
for a perfectly just cause, the Govern- 
ment could not triumph, and they knew 
it. The Government knew that they 
could not coerce the House of Commons 
in that way, especially when it would 
not be the Government time they were 
taking up, but that time which the Go- 
vernment out of their generosity had 
allowed for the consideration of the Bill. 
All he had got to say was that, so far as 
the Opposition wereconcerned, they were 
ready for the fight. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
he was perfectly willing to sit there for 
another 10 hours, but a great number of 
Members had been in the House at- 
tending Committees for several hours. 
He himself had been there for 
nearly 16 hours, and was ready to remain 
16 more, but he thought it was a strong 
order that required Members of Com- 
mittees to be in the House at 11.30 a.m., 
and then kept them there till past 3 
in the morning considering revolutionary 
proposals. It had been said that there 
was a possibility of the discussion on the 
Main Question being re-opened. He 
thought the Opposition must agree that 
there was no fear of that happening. A 
pledge had been given, and if the Govern- 
| ment would now give way, and allow the 
| House to adjourn, there would be no idea 
of opening the Main Question again. He 
/must say, however, that while in the 
, Resolution there were only four proposi- 
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tions concerning the time of the House, 
there was another section of it which was 
of a very strange and formidable charac- 
ter. It was that 

“After the passing of the Resolution no 
dilatory Motion shall be received unless moved 
by a Minister.” 
He wished to put down an Amendment 
safeguarding the Government with re- 
gard to that particular proposal, and, 
considering the importance of this Reso- 
lution and the various questions that | 
must be raised in it, and also the fact | 
that there was a minority of 257 in the. 
House at that hour of the morning, deter- 
mined that they should win their cause, | 
it was folly and madness in the Govern- | 
ment to think that they could possibly | 
subdue the Opposition. It would be | 
much better, before the temper of the 
Opposition got warm, and while every- 
thing was yet pleasant, to let them go 
home to bed, and they could then return 
at 2 o’clock fresh and invigorated for the 
continuance of the work. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, he wished to address the 
titular and not the real Leaders of the 
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Opposition. Some observations would 
convince them that the Debate must 
adjourn. In the first place, the Resolu- 


tion was by no means so simple as the 
Member for North Kerry (Mr. Sexton) 
seemed to think. They were told that 
the proceedings under this Resolution 
were not to be interrupted under the 
Standing Orders. Did that mean that 
until the 27th July there would be a 
suspension of the 12 o’clock Rule ? Then 
it was provided that at the appointed 
hour the Chairman should forthwith 
put any Amendment or Motion already 
proposed from the Chair, and then 
next immediately proceed to put the 
clause of the Bill. Well, the Govern- 
ment themselves had put down a large 
number of Amendments. They had, for 
instance, an Amendment to Clause 39, 
an Amendment to Clause 27, an Amend- 
ment to Clause 28, an Amendment to 


Clause 14, and an Amendment to 
Schedule 3. By the strangest coin- 


cidence he himself had Amendments to 
all these clauses, and his Amendments 
came in before the first word of these 
clauses, and the result would be—as his 
Amendments would be likely to be dis- 
cussed at considerable length—that when 
the appointed hour came his Amendments, 
being already put from the Chair, would 
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be put,theGovernment Amendmentswould 
be passed by, and the Government’s own 
Amendments would be wiped out by 
the Government’s own Resolution. Had 
the Government considered that, or was 
the Resolution so simple as the hon. 
Member for North Kerry seemed to think ? 
If the Government intended to Closure 
his Amendments and to wipe out their own 
it was a very serious matter, because the 
Government’s Amendments to the Bill 
were very extensive. The Government 
proposed to amend four clauses and one 
schedule, to postpone three clauses, to 
omit seven clauses and one schedule, to 
propose five new clauses and one new 
schedule. Thus ina Bill of 40 clauses 
and seven schedules the Government 
proposed to amend, omit, or renew 18 
In other 
words, the Government, who complained 
of Amendments and had provided a most 
drastic Resolution for preventing the en- 
tertaining of any further Amendments, 
had themselves amended a good half of 
their own Bill. It was a new Bill. The 
Prime Minister said that the Govern- 
ment had a mandate from the country to 
deal with the Bill. Which Bill? The 
Bill of the First Reading, the Bill of the 
Second Reading, the Bill now before the 
House, or the Bill as it was proposed to 
amend it? What did this Standing Order 
clause mean? It was in pursuance of 
this that they were attempted to be 
closured that night. It was in pursuance 
of his intention to support the liberties of 
that House that he supported the Motion 
for the Adjournment of the Debate. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 242; Noes 
270.—( Division List, No. 179.) 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. Conybeare (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) rose in his place, and claimed 
to move, “That the Question be 
now put”; but Mr. Speaker withheld 
his assent, and declined then to put that 
Question. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that if any Re- 
solution was to be moved some oue had 
better begin. The time fixed in the 
Resolution would be found not more than 
sufficient for the purpose of the Bill. He, 
therefore, submitted to the House that, 
whilst this Order remained in force, it 
must not be open to any Member to 
move the Adjournment of the House 


after Questions. 
‘ 
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*Mr. SPEAKER (referring to Mr. 
Byrne, who rose to address the House) : 
Does the hon. Member rise to Order, or 
has he an Amendment before that which 
the hon. Member has just proposed ? 

*Mr. BYRNE said he had to move, by 
way of Amendment to Sub-section (a), 
to omit “ Thursday the 6th” and insert 
“Friday the 14th.” The House was aware 
of the course Sub-section (a) proposed. 
The preceding clauses, 5 to 8 inclusive, 
would have to be concluded not later 
than 10 p.m. on Thursday, 6th July. 
The object of his Amendment was to 
afford an opportunity of considering the 
four clauses included in this sub-section 
—the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th. The Sth 
clause related to the Executive. He 
did not think anyone would contra- 
dict him when he said that this was at 
least as important a subject as any that 
had yet been discussed in Committee. 
They would have, when that was on 
for consideration, to consider in_ its 
widest and fullest sense the true mean- 
ing and scope of the Executive. This 
was as important a point as any yet 
brought before the House, and he did 
think it was unreasonable in doling out 
time for discussing these various matters 
that so small a dole should be given to 
them as the time between this and 
Thursday next. There was also a 
question of one of the safeguards under 
the Act—namely, one of the two vetos 
that should be given. On that any dis- 
cussion which might take place should, 
he thought, take certainly two evenings, 
and even, possibly, three. In another 
clause they had to consider the constitu- 
tion of the new Council, and the number 


of members who were to be divided | 


ameng the constituencies, and the number 
of constituencies. 
of important points connected with these 
matters which must be considered. At 


the end of six years it was proposed that | 


the Irish House was to have the power 
to change every constituency, the only 
check put upon them being that they 
were to have due regard to the num- 
ber of voters in the constituency. 
That did not exhaust the subject, 
and he maintained that the time suggested 
for the discussion of this matter was not 
reasonable time. He ventured to submit 
that the time put forward in his Amend- 
ment to add another week so as to givea 
few days for the discussion of these im- 
portant questions was not at all un- 
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reasonable, and should, he thought, 
recommend itself to the Government for 
their acceptance. If it was a proper 
measure to dole out time to be occupied 
in Committee on this Bill, it would have 
been much fairer and more reasonable to 
have given some weeks’ notice beforehand 
to give the House an opportunity of con- 
sidering what they regard as important 
questions, some of which they deemed to 
be of vital importance. If it was said they 
had got till the 31st of July to discuss all 
these points, he would say that the time 
| was insufficient. The Amendment he 
‘had brought before the House was based 
on these considerations; they would 
| have to try and combine many Acts of 
Parliament in one. It was only by 
trying new experiments in legislation 
| that the Government were able to force 
| this Motion down the throats of the 
| House in the way proposed; and heasked 
|in all sincerity, having regard to the 
importance of this question, if it would 
not be reasonable and fair that the Go- 
vernment should make this concession, 
and say that 10 days were not too much 
for this discussion ? They would then be 
telling the country that which they had 
not yet had the courage to say, that up to 
a certain date there should not be closure 
upon this Bill, that they had not yielded 
to pressure from Benches behind and 
Members below the Gangway. If 
Members got up behind the Front Bench 
or below the Gangway they should be 
told that this course was reasonable and 
fair. It was the first duty of the Govern- 
ment not to yield to that kind of pressure. 








| Amendment proposed, in line 5, to 


| leave out the words “Thursday 6th July,” 
and insert the words “ Friday 14th July.” 
—(Mr. Byrne.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
‘Thursday 6th July’ stand part of the 
Question.” 


Sir W. HARCOURT: ‘There is one 
objection to the Amendment, that it has 
fixed Friday at 10 o'clock, when we 
shall not be occupied on this Bill at all, 
because it will be an Evening Sitting, and 
will be occupied with other Business. 
The hon. Member was a little in error 
| also as to the time which he said had 
| been, or would be, appropriated to these 
clauses. He said it would be four days 
only. We have already spent one day 
'on Clause 5. If the hon. Member thinks 

we should spend another day this week 


| 
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and one day next, we should have been 
three days on that clause. I do say 
that a day and a-half per clause is a 
fair average. The Government have 
got accustomed to spending nine days 
on a clause, but I do say that is not a 
fair average time for a clause in the 
House of Commons. In the course of 
my observations, I have found that every- 
thing that can be said on a clause can be 
wellsaidinaday. Some gentlemen seem to 
think it desirable to repeat their argu- 
ments over and over again, but that does 
not add to the strength of their argu- 
ment. Two or three gentlemen on the 
other side are generally oblivious of the 
fact that all that is to be said on a ques- 
tion has been said. Therefore, if it is 
true that there has been a day and a 
half to each clause, I think it must have 
been very fairly discussed, and I doubt 
whether a proposal for addition to that 
time can be fairly put before the House. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he did not 
rise for the purpose of continuing the 
Debate on this special question, but he 
must say that the clauses constituting 
the Irish Legislature would require more 
time than the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer seemed to think they were 
entitled to or deserved. The discussion 
on which they had now entered was an 
illustration of the inconvenience, or 
rather the impossibility, of discussion 
being adequately conducted. They were 
there to discuss a series of Amendments, 
and their arguments on the subject at 
that hour (3.30 a.m.) would certainly 
not reach the public outside. They 
would not be reported in any degree 
whatever. This was a discussion which 
might take place under conditions 
where all the arguments would be made 
known to the outside world. He would 
appeal to his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to say 
whether, as a mere matter of discipline, 
this Debate might be adjourned, and 
that they might resume it to-morrow. 
That arrangement was desired on both 
sides, in order that the discussion might 
be conducted in a reasonable way be- 
coming to men of business. He begged 
to move the adjournment of the Debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.”— 
(Mr. Courtney). 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I must get 
up again and appeal to the Government 
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in order to avoid any unpleasantness. I 
wish to know whether the Government 
will or will not say what it is they want 
to gain? Surely we have a right to put 
that to them, and from that I do not 
shrink. Having got so far, I would ask 
whether we cannot now adjourn and go 
comfortably home to bed. The whole 
of these Amendments can be taken to- 
morrow by 7 o'clock, and I would sug- 
gest that this course of common sense 
should be taken. It is our desire that 
we should part to-night in amity and in 
peace. We cannot part at a reasonably 
good hour, but we can part in reasonably 
good temper. 


An hon. MemsBer: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman mean he will guarantee 
that the Debate will close to-morrow ? 


Several hon. Mempers: No guaran- 
tee. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will do 
everything in my power to carry out the 
understanding faithfully. I never thought 
anybody would depart from an under- 
taking to close at 7 o'clock; and in 
my opinion that time should be adequate 
for the discussion of the Amendments. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had asked what the Minis- 
terial Party expected to gain. The 
question was what the Opposition in- 
tended to give. It would not be common 
sense, having sat up till that hour of 
the morning, to risk postponement 
until to-morrow, and then find themselves 
in the absurd quandary of being called 
upon to put off further discussion until 
Monday. He could not assent until it 
was understood from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Tory Party 
that the sense of the House might be taken 
on the New Rules before the close of the 
Morning Sitting to-morrow. He thought 
Mr. Speaker should then be able to inter- 
vene. [“No,no!”] That objection 
showed what was in the minds of so ne 
gentlemen. He did not see why any 
gentleman should object to the Speaker 
intimating his opinion that the question 
might be adequately discussed by 7 
o'clock to-morrow. For his own part, he 
was willing to concur in any reasonable 
arrangement. He was willing that the 
whole Morning Sitting should be given 
provided that the sense of the House was 
taken upon the Rules ; but to suppose that 
the Government having now spent 12 
hours on this Resolution should be con- 
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tent to throw them over from to- 
morrow until Monday, that was a propo- 
sal which he was sure neither his friends 
nor the Government would agree to. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN ; I am 
sure what has been said by the hon, 
Member for North Kerry is extremely 
reasonable, and I am ouly sorry he did 
not bring it forward sconer. He has been 
good enough to appeal to me. There 
was not the slightest idea of this Amend- 
ment occupying more than to-morrow 
morning, and for gentlemen who sit near 
me I will undertake that discussion will 
not extend beyond 7 o’clock. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.) 
said, he should have supposed the Prime 
Minister would be glad to give some 
assurance on this subject, and he thought 
the House must regret—he was not going 
to say anything in the slightest degree 
offensive—but he thought the House 
must regret that the Prime Minister 
was unavoidably absent. The Prime 
Minister would admit it would 
be a just act on his part 
to have acceded to the repeated 
requests made by the Opposition for the 
Adjournment. It was perfectly evident 
that the right hon. Gentleman who now 
led the House (Sir W. Harcourt) was too 
deeply imbued with the demeanour and 
spirit of the Plantagenets to listen to those 
appeals, He should, at that time of the 
night (3.45 a.m.), deprecate the use of 
language which tended to irritate the 
spirit of the House. He would like to 
point out that it was perfectly evident 
the right hon. Gentleman who now led 
the House was too deeply imbued with 
the dominating spirit of the Plantagenets 
to be a safe guide in the conduct of a 
hard Debate. [ Cries ef “Divide !”] 

Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order! 

Mr. Dalziel rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “ That the Question be 
now put”; but Mr. Speaker withheld 
his assent, and declined then to put that 
Question. 


Debate resumed. 
Mr. MACARTNEY said, he was 


entitled to be heard [Cries of “ Order !” 
and “Divide!”] and he hoped the 
Government would not be unreasonable 
at that hour of the morning. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : Ihave waited 
to ascertain the opinions from all parts of 
the House, as it is the duty of any one in 
charge of the interests of the House to 


Mr. Sexton 





do. I understand that the Leader of the 
Opposition has given an undertaking, to 
which the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham has assented, that if the 
Debate be adjourned the discussion of the 
Resolution will be concluded at the 
Morning Sitting. 


An hon. MemBer: Sit on. 


Sir W. HARCOURT : I shall not, on 
that understanding, resist the Motion for 
the Adjournment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Debate to be resumed To-morrow at 
Two of the clock. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (MONEY) 
BILL. 
Read the third time, and passed. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No. 5) BILL.—[ Lords, }—(No. 89.) 
Reported with Amendments [Pro- 
visional Order confirmed] ; as amended, 
to be considered To-morrow. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES (No. 2) BILL, 

Special Report from the Select Com- 
mittee on Building Societies (No. 2) Bill 
brought up and read. 

Building Societies Bill reported, with- 
out Amendinent. 

Building Societies (No.3) Bill reported, 
without Amendment. 

Building Societies Act (1874) Amend- 
ment Bill reported, without Amendment. 

Building Societies (No. 2) Bill 
reported, with Minutes of Evidence and 
Appendix. 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. [No. 297.] 

Bill, as amended, to be printed. [Bill 
404, ] 

Bill re-committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House for Tuesday next. 

Special Report and other Reports to 
lie upon the Table, and to be priuted. 
[ No. 297.] 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD (IRELAND) 
(NO. 3) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr, J. Morley, Bill to amend 
the powers of the Congested Districts Board for 
Ireland so far as respects the purchase and 
holding of property, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. J. Morley and Mr. Arthur Balfour. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 405.) 


House adjourned at five minutes before 
Four o'clock in the morning. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 30th June 1893. 


LOSS OF H.M.S. “ VICTORIA.” 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
*Lorpv KNUTSFORD: My Lords, as 


the First Lord is in his place, I will ask 
him whether any arrangements have been 
made to enable sailors who have survived 
from H.M.S. Victoria to telegraph home 
to their relatives from Malta ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Earl Spencer): In answer 
to my noble Friend, I can inform the 
House that we received a letter at the 
Admiralty to-day from Sir John Pender, 
as follows :— 

“The Eastern Telegraph Company 
(Limitel), Winchester House, 50, Old 
Broad Street, E.C., London, June 29. 

Dear Admiral Hoskins, — It has occurred to me 
that many applications will be made to you for 
information from Malta on the part of relatives 
of the officers and crew of the ill-fated Victoria. 
As these inquiries will, as a rule, come from 
yeople who cannot afford to pay for telegrams, 
[ shall be glad to forward free any messages 
which in your judgment are entitled to this 
privilege. The telegrams should be as short as 
possible and forwarded to Mr. George Draper, 
the Secretary of the Company. If telegraphed 
the registered address ‘ Eastern, London,’ will 
be sutticient. 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN PENDER, Chairman.” 
I think your Lordships will be of opinion 
that this isa very thoughtful and generous 
action on the part of the Eastern 
Telegraph Company, and that it deserves 
our thanks. I am glad to take the first 
opportunity of publicly thanking the 
company for their offer. We have 
telegraphed to Admiral Tracy, the senior 
officer in command of the Mediterranean 
Fleet at the present time, and informed 
him of this proposal, and he will make it 
known to the survivors who have now 
reached Malta that they will be able to 
telegraph home, in accordance with the 
offer which has been made by the 
Eastern Telegraph Company. I think 


it right to make this public acknowledg- 
ment, aud I trust that the announcement 
will be received with satisfaction by those 
who otherwise would not be able to 
communicate 
home. 
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Tue Duke or ARGYLL: May I ask 
my noble Friend whether the Government 
have received any further information 
with regard to the details of the catas- 
trophe to the Victoria ? 

Eart SPENCER: We have no 
further information with regard to the 
disaster beyond what has already been 
communicated to the House, but the 
Government expect to receive the official 
Despatches of Admiral Markham on 
Sunday morning, when they will be at 
once made public. 


RECENT FATAL DISTURBANCES IN 
DOMINICA. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


*Tue Eart or STAMFORD asked the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he had received any further 
information as to the late fatal disturb- 
ances in the Island of Dominica; and, if 
s0, to move that copies or extracts of the 
Correspondence on the subject be laid on 
the Table of the House. He presumed 
it was necessary that he should say a 
few words in regard to the serious cireum- 
stances which led to the question. The 
Island of Dominica, as their Lordships 
were aware, formed part of the Leeward 
Islands Colony. It was fertile and 
beautiful, but hitherto had been unpro- 
sperous. At present the population was 
decreasing, and somehow or other the 
Island did not prosper under English 
rule. The seat of Government in the 
Colony was about 150 miles from 
Dominica, and the Local Government of 
the Island consisted of a Resident 
Commissioner, who supplied the place of 
a Lieutenant Governor, an Executive 
Council, of which it appears the 
number had not been filled up for some 
years past, and the Legislative Assembly 
comprising 14 members, one-half of 
whom were elected by the people. The 
local taxes had long been complained of 
by many of the residents, and especially 
the Land and House Tax. A few months 
ago, at La Plaine, a district about 20 
miles from Roseau, the capital of 
Dominica, warrants of ejectment were 
issued against certain persons who had 
neglected to pay that tax. The bailiffs 
who endeavoured to execute the warrants 
were forcibly resisted. At the beginning 
of April last the District Government 
officer, Mr. Jarvis, together with the 
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Inspector of Police and a few policemen, 
endeavoured to eject one Pierre Colar, 
a defaulter. They were driven off with 
stones and threatened the next day by a 
mob of the peasantry of the neighbourhood. 
The Commissioner of Dominica, thinking 
the aspect of things somewhat alarming, 
telegraphed off on the 7th April to the 
Governor of the Leeward Islands, who 
promptly sent down the Inspector of 
Police from Antigua and nine policemen 
armed with Snider rifles. Immediately 
afterwards, on the 11th, Governor 
Haynes Smith himself arrived on the 
scene of disturbance by H.M.S. Mohawk. 
He appeared to have acted with great 
discretion in the first instance. He 
landed almost unattended, in company 
only of Captain Bayley, the Commander 
of the Mohawk, Mr. Le Hunte, the Com- 
missioner of Dominica, the Inspector of 
Police, and an interpreter or secretary. 
At the Governor’s request, the people of 
thedistrict were summoned by the parish 
priest; and the Governor, on their 
assembling, addressed them. Then he 
called for Colar, and tried to induce 
him to sign an undertaking to pay the 
amount of taxes in default (amounting 
to 13s. 4d.) when he was able 10 do so. 
This the man refused to do, because he 
could not understand the undertaking he 
had to sign, being ignorant of the English 
language, and unable to read or write. 
The Governor then called to his assist- 
ance armed force. A signal was made to 
the Mohawk, which was lying off La 
Plaine, and nine Antigua policemen and 
20 sailors were landed in order to enforce 
the warrant of ejectment against Colar. 
Then, for some reason or other, general 
stone-throwing ensued. The negroes in 
that place are an excitable race, and 
stone-throwing is their usual method of 
expressing their indignation or anger. 
An order was given to the sailors to fire 
in the air; and, from some cause at 
present unexplained, the police, too, fired, 
but into the middle of the mob, and 
killed four men, as often happens on 
such occasions, killing innocent people 
who were taking no part whatever in the 
disturbance. The nextday Mr. Le Hunte, 
the Commissioner of Dominica, in pursu- 
ance of his office as Magistrate of the 
La Plaine district and Coroner, went 
with Mr. Thompson, the Inspector of 
Police from Antigua,and Dr. Hunter, the 
surgeon of the Mosawk, to hold an in- 
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quest. A jury was empannelled, and a 
verdict was given that— 

“The four mer came to their deaths by bullet 
wounds received from Snider rifies, but under 
extreme provocation, and without orders from 
the superior officer.” 


That was, briefly, the sad story of the 
disturbances in Dominica. Comments 
unavoidably suggested themselves, and 
it was to be hoped that satisfactory ex- 
planations would be elicited. The stone- 
throwing was said to have been due to 
violent treatment of a man who resisted 
the police. He might mention to their 
Lordships that he had studied the 
accounts given in the newspapers, 
both on the official side and 
on the non-official side. In the 
first place, it appeared that the district 
officer, Mr. Jarvis, the man who had the 
duty in the first instance of carrying out 
the warrant of ejectment, was a young, 
inexperienced man, quite ignorant of the 
language spoken in Dominica, which was 
a French patois, and concerning whom 
representations had been made before to 
the Governor protesting against his 
appointment in the district. <A rather 
grave assertion was made that Mr. Jarvis, 
at the time the firing took place, seized a 
rifle and himself fired into the mob, In 
connection with the circumstances a 
suspicious fact was that Mr. Jarvis 
found it convenient to leave the Island 
by the next mail steamer—a week after 
the occurrence—and took passage for 
Barbados. It might be asked whether 
the Riot Act was read on the occasion ? 
Norecord could be found that that had been 
done before these violent measures were 
taken. It would be interesting also to 
know the view taken by the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Roseauof the matter. 
The Government had applied to him 
apparently to send instructions to the 
priest at La Plaine to afford every facility 
for the assembling of the people, and so 
forth. He understood that the Bishop 
had written to the noble Marquess the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies pro- 
testing against the action taken by the 
Governor upon the occasion. A Memorial 
had also been sent to the noble Marquess 
by the seven elected Members of the 
Legislative Assembly. From his know- 
ledge of Dominica some 10 or 12 years 
ago, though not acquainted with the 
names of all the signatories to it, be 
could say that more than one of them 
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were well-known and respected in the 
Colony. In that Memorial strong com- 
plaints were made of the Governor's 
methods of administration, and the blame 
for this tragedy was distinctly put upon 
him. As to Mr. Le Hunte, who acted as 
Lieutenant Governor of the Island, be- 
sides being Magistrate and Coroner of the 
district in which La Plaine was situate 
(the scene of the tragedy), it appeared to 
have been observed in Dominica that he 
had always avoided his duties as Coroner 
until this occasion, when the verdict 
mentioned was returned. Vehement 
complaints had been made for some time 
past by the representatives of the people 
in Dominica of the Governor's methods 
of administration. But from all he had 
been able to gather, Governor Haynes 
Smith appeared to be a thoroughly high- 
minded and well-meaning man, though 
he seemed to be imbued with the views 
set forth by Mr. Froude in his work on 
the West Indies as to the ideal method of 
governing such a Colony as this, a method 
which might be briefly summed up as being 
“benevolent despotism tempered with 
sugar.” It was complained that the 
Governor consulted uo one of local ex- 
perience, but that he undertook every- 
thing on his own responsibility, and 
disregarded the advice of his Executive 
Council and of the Legislative Assembly. 
At the same time, his intentions seemed 
to have been generally good throughout, 
and he appeared to have adopted every 
method of conciliation in dealing with 
these poor men. The spirit in which he 
acted was very clearly set forth in the 
Despatch sent him by the noble Marquess 
on the 9th May last, in which the noble 
Marquess said— 

“T am happy to be able to express my ap- 
proval of the spirit in which you acted.” 
Everyone would no doubt approve of the 
spirit in which he acted, but whether his 
action was altogether wise was another 
question. This was not the first time a 
similar occurrence had taken place in the 
West Indies. The negroes were ex- 
citable and violent at times, but were 
easily overawed by a calm and temperate 
display of superior force. Only some 
two or three months ago a similar affair 
occurred in the Island of St. Vincent ; 
but upon a man-o’-war being sent to the 
scene of dispute the whole matter quieted 
down immediately. In Dominica itself, 
also, a similar disturbance had happeued 
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some 20 years ago at Roseau, 
the capital of the Island ; and when 
& man-o’-war was brought on the 
seene the disturbance was quelled 
without the slightest bloodshed. So that 
it was to be feared that in this case some 
terrible bungling had occurred somewhere, 
and certainly, according to the verdict of 
the Coroner’s jury, homicide was com- 
mitted. These poor people apparently 
were killed by bullets fired from the rifles 
of the Antigua police, and one woman, it 
seemed, was wounded by a bullet from 
the Martini-Henry rifle of one of the blue- 
jackets. This lamentable occurrence must 
have been due to some lack of wisdom 
in some quarter or other; and it is to 
be hoped that some legal inquiry will 
be made by some properly-constituted 
authorities in the Island itself. Mean- 
while, as these grave questions had 
arisen, he hoped the noble Marquess the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies would 
be able to state whether he had received 
any further information upon these 
various points; and, if that were the case, 
he would move that the Papers on the 
subject be produced. 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (The Marquess of 
Rieon): My Lords, there are two 
questions involved in the remarks of the 
noble Earl, and, in replying to him, I 
will take them separately. First, I will 
deal with the lamentable occurrence on 
April 13 last, when four lives were 
lost and several people were injured. I 
am very glad to hear the noble Earl say 
that he agrees with the Despatch ex- 
pressing the approval of the Colonial 
Office of the spirit in which the Governor 
acted. I wiil with pleasure lay on the 
Table the Papers connected with the 
question ; and when your Lordships see 
those Papers you will agree that on this 
lamentable occasion the Governor acte:| 
with great patience, courage, and forbear- 
ance. As the noble Earl has already 
related the earlier circumstances of the 
case, I will not repeat them. When the 
Governor landed from the Mohawk, he 
proceeded to the house of the parish 
priest, and callel together the leading 
persons of the district, to explain to 
them the proceedings which had been 
taken for the recovery of certain taxes. 
The Governor spent some hours in 
endeavouring to explain the facts, and he 
hoped, and tried, to obtain from the 
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person against whom proceedings 
had been taken an undertaking that 
he would pay the taxes due when he 
was able to do so. As some believed, 
the Governor was uot far from arriving 
at a settlement; but untoward circum- 
stances intervened which led Pierre 
Colar to refuse to sign the document. 
And then the Governor, having called to 
his aid a certain number of police and 
blue-jackets of the Mohawk, pro- 
ceeded to take formal steps—and they 
were intended only to be formal—for 
carrying out the law. While that process 
was going on the crowd became excited, 
and began throwing stones, which were 
large and very formidable missiles. 
Several of the police were struck and 
wounded; and the Captain of the 
Mohawk, who discharged his duties in a 
manner which entitled him to the thanks 
of the Colonial Office and of the Govern- 
ment, was struck on the back of the neck 
by a stone. If he had not been a power- 
ful man he would have been undoubtedly 
felled and very seriously injured. Then, 
I regret to say, the police fired without 
orders. Of course, no justification can 
be offered for police who fire without 
orders; but it was under great provoca- 
tion. Their lives were in danger, and 
the Governor, who himself was _ in 
danger also, displayed, as Captain 
Bayley, the Commander of the 
Mohawk, and others say, great cour- 
age on the occasion. Directly after the 
police had fired, the officer immediately 
under Captain Bayley —not Captain 
Bayley himself, but his Lieutenant— 
ordered the blue-jackets to fire in the air, 
and they did so. The Governor then 
ordered all firing to cease, the people 
gradually dispersed, and the events of 
that unhappy evening came to a close. 
The noble Earl said that one woman was 
wounded by a Martini bullet, which 
means that a blue-jacket fired the shot. 
But according to the last advices which I 
have received, the information of the noble 
Earl on that point is not correct. I have 
before me the statement of the Governor 
himself. I have also reeeived Reports from 
people who were present, and I have the 
perfectly impartial account of Captain 
Bayley; and they ail agree that great 
forbearance and courage was displayed 
by the Governor. Therefore, I see no 
reason for instituting an inquiry into the 
conduct of the Goveruor, for that course 
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would imply some degree of censure on 
him, and no censure is deserved. With 
respect to the other official, Mr. Jarvis, 
the statement that he himself fired a gun 
is not correct, as far as I know. If 
that were established, it would, of course, 
present a new and grave feature in the 
ease. But Mr. Jarvis has ceased to hold 
the position which he formerly held in the 
Island, and has been given an appoint- 
ment elsewhere; and in that respect I 
think the Governor was perfectly right. 
I cannot see that there is any justifica- 
tion for the statement which the noble 
Earl has made, that Mr. Jarvis ran away 
after the riot. I agree in thinking it 
inadvisable that a man should hoid such 
a position as that which Mr. Jarvis 
held, not being able to speak the local 
patois, if another can be found who 
understands the language of the people. 
It is much better that such an official 
should have that important qualification. 
I do not think it is fair to say that Mr. 
Jarvis gladly ran away from the results 
of his conduct on that oceasion. With 
regard to Mr. Le Hunte acting as Coroner, 
I quite agree with the noble Earl that it 
is not desirable that the same person 
should act both as Magistrate and 
Coroner; but the noble Earl knows very 
well that in the case of these small 
Colonies there are no funds to enable 
the Government to have a separate 
officer in all cases for each office, and 
that an accumulation of offices is often 
unavoidable in the smaller islands, 
All the evidence I have before me leads 
me to think that the verdict at the 
Coroner’s inquest was a_ legitimate 
and just one, and I have no reason 
to suppose that Mr. Le Hunte acted im- 
properly in his position as Coroner. I 
have received a letter from the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of the Island, and have 
included it in the Papers. It was a very 
natural letter for the Bishop to write 
under the circumstances of so sad an 
occurrence ; but I do not think it will 
add much to the evidence, for the 
Bishop was not present on the occa- 
sion in question. ‘Then, as to the second 
part of the question, [ am bound to say 
that the state of things in Dominica is 
not satisfactory. Riots and disturbances 
have taken place in that Island before. 
There was a tumultuous assembly when 
Lord Gormanston was Governor of the 
Leeward Islands, and signs have not been 
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wanting for some considerable time that 


there is a state of uneasiness in the 
Island, and a feeling among the popula- 
tion of dissatisfaction with their con- 
dition. Unfortunately, also, at the 

resent time, the seven elected Members 
of the Legislative Assembly of 14 have had 
serious differences with the Governor, 
and have joined unanimously in the 
representations made to me with respect 
to the recent riots, and also with respect 
to certain complaints which they make 
about the general condition of the Island. 
The evidence before me leads me to think 
that the condition of the Island is such 
as to require an impartial investigation. 
We have had such investigations before 
in the West Indies ; and here appears 
to me to be a case of chronic discontent 
among the people, and dissatisfaction 
on the part of the elected Representa- 
tives of the community, which estab- 
lishes a legitimate reason for an in- 
quiry into the condition of the Island, 
and for considering the measures which 
can be taken to bring about a more satis- 
factory state of things. With that view 
Ihave asked Sir Robert Hamilton, the late 
Governor of Tasmania, to undertake the 
duty of inquiring into the state of the 
Island, and as to the remedies which ean 
be found for the evils, if they exist, into 
which he will carry his investigation. But 
in taking that course I do not wish toimply 
that I censure the Governor inany way, for 
nothing is further from my intention, and 
Sir Robert Hamilton will not make any in- 
quiry into the conduct of the Governor, or 
takeany course which would imply censure 
upon him on my part. When I asked 
Sir Robert Hamilton to undertake this 
not very agreeable duty, he at once con- 
sented without the slightest hesitation. 
I need not say anything about his ser- 
vices or official experience, but I will 
remark that he has this special ad- 
vantage—that while he will be per- 
fectly impartial in the inquiry, he has 
has a certain knowledge of West Indian 
matters, because in 1881 he was employed 
to conduct an inquiry in Trinidad, which 


was not altogether dissimilar frem 
that with which he is now entrusted. 


He will proceed to Dominica as soon as 
the atmospheric conditions enable him to 
do so with safety to his health; 
and he will there conduct an inquiry, as 
I have said, not into the conduct of the 
Governor, but into the general con- 
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dition and circumstances of the Island. 
It will be necessary, however, if the 
inquiry is to take place, that the Legis- 
lature of Dominica should find the 
funds for the purpose, inasmuch as 
we have no available funds at the 
Colonial Office, and a proposal to that 
effect will be made to the Legislature of 
the Island as soon as possible. The 
noble Earl will find the details of the 
whole question relating to the riots in the 
Papers which I propose to lay upon the 
Table of the House. 

*Lorpv KNUTSFORD asked whether 
the terms of the Commission to Sir 
Robert Hamilton would also be laid upon 
the Table ? 

*TuHe Margvess or RIPON: The 
terms of the Commission have not yet 
been drawn up; but I shall be quite will- 
ing to give them when they are ready. 

*Tue Eart or STAMFORD thanked 
the noble Marquess for the light he had 
thrown on the subject, and for the 
promise he had given. He, therefore, 
begged to move—* That copies of the 
Papers and Correspondence with regard 
to the late disturbances in Dominica be 
laid on the Table of the House.” 


Address for copies or extracts of the 
Correspondence on the subject of the late 
fatal disturbances in the Island of 
Dominica.—( The Earl of Stamford.) 


Address agreed to. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN 
SCOTLAND. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS, 


*Lorpv BALFOUR asked the Govern- 
ment whether it was correct that the 
Secretary for Scotland had promised a 
deputation of members of School Boards 
in Seotland and others that early next 
year important changes would be made 
in the Minute of Committee of Council of 
Ist May dealing with secondary educa- 
tion in Scotland; and, if so, whether 
those changes would include the reserva- 
tion of a considerable portion of the 
funds available for distribution in the 
form of grants to schools which provide 
efficient higher instruction for rural dis- 
tricts of Scotland ; whether any informa- 
tion could be given at an early date as to 
the amount of the sum to be reserved for 
that purpose, and the principles on 
which it was likely to be distributed, so 
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that the County Committees might be 
able to take these matters into considera- 
tion when entering upon the duty of 
framing schemes for their respective 
localities ; whether the Secretary for 
Scotland would, by Circular or otherwise, 
make it clear to the Committees ap- 
pointed by his direction for purposes of 
deliberation and inquiry that they were 
not to exercise administrative functions 
of any kind in regard to the schoois 
within their districts, whether landward 
or burghal; whether the House is to 
understand that the principle of distri- 
buting the Equivalent Grant for Scot- 
land for the years 1892 and 1893 in a 
fixed ratio according to population only 
will be adhered to; and, if so, whether 
the calculation on which the distribution 
contained in the Appendix to the Letter of 
the Secretary for Scotland of Ist May is 
founded can be laid on the Table of the 
House ? He said, their Lordships need 
not be alarmed that he was going to 
make a speech commensurate with the 
length of the question. Of course, it 
had reference to the Debate and Divi- 
sion which took place a few days ago. 
They had since received the answer to 
their Resolution that Her Majesty had 
been advised to make no change in the 
Minute. He had read the answer witha 
feeling of mild surprise, for he thought 
that on the merits they had made an ex- 
cellent case. But his surprise at that was 
nothing as compared with what he felt at 
the latter part of the Message—that, 

“ Tf the Committee should come to the con- 
clusion that alterations were necessary, those 
alterations would be made.” 

That was on the 22nd June. On the 
8th June the Secretary for Scotland (Sir 
George Trevelyan) had made an absolute 
promise to the deputation which went to 
him that very material changes would be 
made in the Minute for next year. He 
understood, from an answer given in 
another place, that £200 was to be given 
absolutely to every county next year 
apart from any division of the money ac- 
cording to population ; but to give that 
sum to each county irrespective of its 
size, needs, or the number of schools in 
it was, in his opinion, a wholly illogical 
and improper method of division. His 
question had reference to that promise of 
the Secretary for Scotland. Again, the 
County and Burgh Committees had to 
frame schemes; but unless they knew 
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what they had to spend, they could not 
frame such schemes, and he understood 
no information had been given to them, 
He desired to know whether that infor- 
mation could be given at an early date ? 
His fourth question was, whether the 
Secretary for Scotland would, by Circular 
or otherwise, make it clear to the Com- 
mittees that they were not to exercise 
administrative functions in regard to the 
schools in their district, the Secretary 
for Scotland having in his place in Par- 
liament and, in answer to the deputation, 
disclaimed any such idea. Many School 
Boards in Scotland had taken alarm as 
to the powers of those Committees, and 
the belief existed in burghs as well as in 
counties that they were intended to be 
set over the School Boards, and actually 
in some matters to control them. He 
thought that a fair construction of the 
Minute was that the Committees were to 
have such powers. At the same time, 
he personally accepted the Secretary 
for Secotlavd’s disclaimer that those 
Committees were not to exercise ad- 
ministrative functions; but ke thought 
the fact should be made abundantly clear 
to the School Boards concerned, in order 
that their feeling of alarm might be 
allayed, as it was most important that 
it should be allayed as soon as possible. 
He still thought a serious mistake had 
been made in departing from the 
Minute of January, and that it would 
have disastrous results for many years 
to come in the higher education of 
Scotland. The next matter was of 
more or less local concern. Sir George 
Trevelyan gave in the Appendix to his 
Letter of the Ist May a table of the 
amounts of money to be distributed to 
each county in ratio to its population ; 
and he wished to know what method 
of calculation had been adopted — for 
that purpose, for by no arithmetical 
process had he been able to make the 
sum allotted to his county come out 
according to its population ? It was not 
a large county, but it looked after its 
interests with great zeal. It had only 
got an amount which should be allotted 
to a population of 26,000, whereas it 
had 338,000, which, on the division, 
would give £467 instead of £376. 
Probably the Education Department had 
overlooked the fact that under the Local 
yovernment Act the Boundary Commis- 
sioners had added the large and populous 
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parish of Alva, formerly in the County 
of Stirling, to that county, and out 
of the small pittance given it would 
have to provide for higher education 
for the 6,000 taken from the large 
and prosperous County of Stirling, 
which would be relieved to that extent 
That was a great hardship, which there 
should be no difficulty in remedying. 
If the Census of Clackmannan for 1891, 
plus the added parish, were taken, a 
more just division would be arrived at. 
Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KimBerLey): My Lords, I am much 
obliged to the noble Lord for having put 
his question in this form. I will not 
now go into details, but at once answer 
the inquiries he has made. My auswer 
to the first question is, that it is the case 
that the Secretary for Scotland undertook, 
to a deputation of the kind named, that 
next year a change will be introduced 
into the Minute of May 1, dealing with 
the grant for secondary education in 
Scotland, whereby, before the grant is 
divided in proportion to population, a 
sum of £200 will be paid to each Burgh 
and County Committee, which, if they 
so recommend, may be allocated to 
higher class schools at the burgh 
class, which class was recognised as 
proper recipients of a special grant 
under the Minute of January 31. 
We think that these higher schools 
deserve special encouragement, and are 
of benefit at once to the burghs and the 
rural districts; and where they do not 
exist in any county we desire to offer 
encouragement to their establishment. 
Where no such school exists in any 
county the sum will still be paid to the 
County Committee, so as to increase to 
some extent the share of those districts 
to which the principle of population brings 
an unduly small allowance. Upon the 
other point the noble Lord refers to the 
fear entertained that these Committees 
will exercise some administrative func- 
tions, and he is desirous that a special 
Circular should be issued upon that point. 
In the opinion of the Department no 
special Circular is required, and for the 
reason that there is nothing in their 
functions which ean be of an administra- 
tive character, and a Circular telling them 
that they have no administrative fune- 
tions is therefore unnecessary, because 
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none have been assigned to them. A 
Cireular has already been sent to the 
Burgh and County Committees ask- 
ing them to send in their Reports and 
proposals ; but it has already been fully 
explained that their functions are not in 
any way of an administrative kind in 
regard to the schools within their dis- 
tricts, whether landward or burghal. 
With regard to the second question 
which the noble Lord asks about the 
population, the portion of the Equivalent 
Grant which is assigned to secondary 
education will be distributed for the 
financial years 1892 and 1893 on the 
principle of population. He is correct 
in saying that the tables do not corre- 
spond precisely with the present popula- 
tion. The calculations on which the 
distribution contained in the Letter of 
May 1 was based were made upon the 
latest Returns of the Schooi Board dis- 
trict populations issued by the Registrar 
General. The noble Lord is, I dare 
say, aware that these calculations are 
governed by the Returns which the 
Registrar General is required to furnish 
to the Department. 

*Lorp BALFOUR said, the alteration 
was made two years ago. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: The 
Registrar General has never issued any 
certificate of changes to the Education 
Department which would enable them 
to act. Subsequent alterations by the 
Boundary Commissioners have not been 
embodied in any Returns of School Board 
population by the Registrar General ; but 
the Department has been in communica- 
tion with him on the subject, and, in 
conjunction with him, has ascertained 
the effect of these changes upon the 
population of each district. The differ- 
ences are very immaterial in all but the 
cases of Perth and Clackmannan, the 
relations of which have been altered to 
an extent which influences the grant by 
less than by £100. We have every bope 
that the Registrar General will furnish 
a certified Return of any changes, and 
before actually making the allocation in 
these cases we shall use every means to 
adjust the matter correctly. 

*Lorp SHAND urged upon the noble 
Earl and upon the Department that in 
future years greater consideration should 
be given to the position of the Board 
schools which should receive larger sums, 
This year a large sum was to be distributed 
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upon principles, as had been practically 
admitted, which the Department could 
not justify. When the fund became avail- 
able great hopes were held out tothe Board 
and burgh schools that the means of ex- 
tending their usefulness would be supplied 
to them. The serious evil under which 
the present system of education in Scot- 
land laboured was generally felt to be 
that the children were taken from the 
schools at too early an age—12 or 13— 
and put to employments for which they 
were utterly unfitted ; and this money, if 


handed to the Board schools for purposes | 
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rested in the endowed institutions, the 
schemes suggested to the Department 
would be much more favourable to them 
than should be thecase. This wasa matter 
on which the Board schools had naturally 
taken great alarm. The Education De- 
partment could not be congratulated upon 
the course they had taken in this busi- 
ness. They had first asked the advice 
of the different Committees as to how the 
money should be distributed, and had then 
changed their policy in the face of that 
advice. Next, when the Minute was 
laid on the Table of the House, Lord 


of secondary education, would enable the | Playfair, who had to support it, began by 


children to be kept longer in them. 


was far from undervaluing what had | features. 


been done by the endowed schools ; but 
it was rather hard that the greater part 
of this money now available should be 
handed over under this Departmental 
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He} saying he disapproved of its main 


In the third place, the House 
had, on Motion of Lord Balfour, con- 
demned the Minute. Notwithstanding, 
in the face of all those things, the Depart- 
ment had passed it. The result had been 


Minute to schools already richly endowed, | that they had produced great discontent 
while children were obliged to leave the | in the distribution of the fund ; and it 
Board schools at so early an age for! would be but poor consolation to the 


want of the means of retaining them. 
He sympathised very much with what 
Lord. Balfour had said as to the Com- 
mittees set up to intervene between 
the Department and the School Boards. 
That was all very well as a merely tem- 
porary expedient in January ; but it had 
now been made permanent, and some- 
thing in the guise of Home Rule under 
the Department had been made perma- 
nent in Scotland. It would not do to say 
that the Committees would not interfere 
in the management of the details of the 
schools, for they would, undoubtedly, have 
a most potent influence if they were able 
to frame schemes and say they would not 
recommend particular schools who would 
not adopt their views. That was 
an evil which would require to be 
jealously guarded against. He would 
have been glad, therefore, if a caution 
could have been given to those Com- 
mittees. If it were not to be given the 
administration of their functions must be 
very carefully attended to. A further 
observation should be made in regard to 
the administration of the funds in future 
years, as to the composition of these Com- 
mittees. Though in the counties half the 
members were to come from the representa- 
tives of Board schools, those schools were 
only, in the burghs, to berepresented to the 
extent of one-third. That would prove 
in the result a serious matter, because, if 
the other two-thirds were deeply inte- 


Lord Shand 








School Boards for them to say now— 
“ We admit we have blundered hitherto, 
but we will put it right next year.” The 
Department should in future years take 
these matters into consideration, and he 
trusted that the claims of the Board 
schools would be more fully considered in 
the future, and that an adequate amount 
of funds would be distributed to them. 


[The subject then dropped. ] 


HOME RULE FOR SCOTLAND. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

THe Ear, or CAMPERDOWN 
called attention to the present condition 
of the Home Rule Question as regards 
Scotland ; and asked whether the Go- 
vernment was in favour of creating a 
separate Parliament or Legislature in 
that part of the United Kingdom? He 
said this was a very simple question, and 
one which no Government deserving of 
the name of a Government could have 
any difficulty in answering—whether 
they were in favour of establishing a 
local Parliament or Legislature for Scot- 
land? It might seem strange that he 
should have to put such a question as 
that; but they were absolutely in the 
dark in Scotland as to what the opinion 
of the Government, as a Government, 
niight be upon this subject. It was a 
point which was absolutely vital to Scot- 
land. They wanted to know particularly 
whether they were to he favoured, like 
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Ireland, with a separate Legislature, or 


anything of that nature? This question 
was, moreover, important to the whole 
United Kingdom. If the Government 
established a separate Parliament in Ire- 
land, the Imperial Parliament, as people 
in Scotland thought, would have enough, 
and more than enough, to do in correct- 
ing the eccentricities and the centrifugal 
tendencies of the Irish Legislature. If 
the Government were going further than 
that, if their idea was to have more than 
one Legislature in other parts of the 
United Kingdom, then the whole ques- 
tion of Home Rule changed. In fact, it 
disappeared. It was no longer a ques- 
tion of Home Rule ; it was a question of 
Federalism. There would be three Legis- 
latures at least, possibly more, and their 
control would require the best efforts of 
any Imperial Parliament. Was the Go- 
vernment embarking on a policy of Home 
Rule or a policy of Federalism? That 
was a point which they must have 
thought out. He would not insult the 
Government by supposing that they had 
not thought it out. It was absurd to 
suppose they would attempt to set up a 
separate Legislature for Ireland without 
knowing whether they would drift on to 
separate Legislatures for other parts of 
the United Kingdom. As to the history 
of the Home Rule Question in Scotland, 
there had been Home Rulers there ever 
since the Union; but the question had 
assumed a more open shape since Mr. 
Gladstone’s declaration in 1886. <A 
Seottish Home Rule Association was 
founded, and it had shown a remarkable 
degree of activity and ability. What- 
ever might be said of their views, it was 
composed of honest men ; loyal subjects 
of the Crown, and attached to the British 
Empire. What was the course they had 
taken ? A Petition was presented to 
Parliament in July, 1890, through Mr. 
Gladstone, in favour of Home Rule ; and 
arguments were used which it was difficuit 
for Mr. Gladstone, as a Home Ruler, to 
combat, pointing out that under the present 
system Scotland suffered financially, 
politically, and socially. Thena Resolu- 
tion was moved in the House of Com- 
mons, and 114 Members voted in its 
favour. Mr. Gladstone spoke in favour 
of the Resolution and voted against it. 
In 1891 a similar Resolution was counted 
out, and in 1892 a Scotch Home Rule 
Bill, introduced by the Member for 
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Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter) was likewise 
counted out. If this showed nothing 
else it showed that the Members of the 
present Government did not take any 
very large amount of interest in pro- 
moting that Bill. Mr. Gladstone himself 
had not said anything further in Parlia- 
ment on this matter; and he was, there- 
fore, compelled to look at the speeches 
delivered since that time, in order to 
obtain some light as to Mr. Gladstone’s 
opinions on the subject. Last summer 
the Home Rule Association addressed to 
Mr. Gladstone several questions, and in 
reply he said that 

“Tf Scotland considered it her duty as well 
as her right—for it was her right—to have such 
a measure, he had not the least doubt it would 
be given.” 
Did these words mean that Mr. Glad- 
stone would give Home Rule to Scotland, 
or that he was in favour of it, or that 
his Government was in favour of it? 
Not at all; he did not say anything of 
the kind ; he did not give any means of 
arriving at a conclusion as to what his 
opinion was. <A few days ago a Resolu- 
tion on the subject was brought forward 
in the House of Commons; but Mr. 
Gladstone being now in power, for some 
reason or other, was absent. If it was 
necessary for him to take rest, was it not 
incumbent upon him to entrust some pro- 
minent Member of the Government with 
the duty of announcing his views? So 
far from that it was declared to be an 
open question. The Secretary for Scot- 
land (Sir G. Trevelyan) made a speech 
which must have cheered the hearts of 
the Home Rulers, for he pointed out 
that in this Parliament Scotland could 
not get any share of legislation, though 
he did not explain that that was because 
the Government had taken all the time 
of the House of Commons for the Irish 
Home Rule Bill. Sir G. Trevelyan 
spoke for himself as an individual, but 
when the Division came every Member 
of the Government who was present, 
including the Home Secretary, the 
Secretary for Scotland, and the Lord 
Advocate, voted in favour of a 
separate Legislature for Scotland. 
How, then, could this be called an open 
question? The absentees included the 
Prime Minister, the Secretary for War, 
and Mr. Marjoribanks ; and it was fair 
to presume that, as all the Ministers who 
were present voted for the Resolution, 
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those who were not present were not in 
favour of it. The Government, as a Go- 
vernment, had delivered no opinion what- 
ever ; but individual Members had spoken, 
some in one direction and some in 
another. Then, what did they know of 
the opinions of prominent Members of 
the Government on the question? The 
noble Earl the Foreign Secretary 
exercised great influence in Scotland ; 
and their Lordships would perhaps like 
to hear some of the statements made in 
speeches of the noble Earl for the last 
year or two. On November 22, 1889, at 
Glasgow, the noble Earl said he was in 
principle in favour of Scotch Home Rule, 
and he told the audience they must con- 
sider exactly what they wanted; he 
added that he believed the first step was 
to get Private Bills attended to in Edin- 
burgh, and then, after that, it would be 
time enough to settle the question with 
regard to Public Bills. He continued— 
“What you ask is a loca! Parliament for 
Scotland as for Ireland; that means a local 
Parliament for England, which England does 
not want, and which, in its present mood, 
England is determined not to have. You have 
to overbear the solid reluctance of 500 English 
Members on whom you wish to confer a local 
Parliament which they do not want.” 
And he concluded by saying he believed 
the principle to be universally sound, and 
that it was a matter of national option 
and a question of what they wished. But 
from beginning to end the noble Earl did 
not say whether he was in favour of 
setting up this Home Rule Parliament ; 
he said he was in favour of the principle; 
but as to practice that was quite a 
different thing. The effect of the speech 
was to throw as much cold water as 
possible on the claims of the Scotch 
Home Rule movement; that was the 
opinion of the Scotch Home Rulers 
themselves. At a subsequent meeting 
the noble Earl spoke very much in the 
same sort of way. On the 2nd April, 
1890, he said that Scotch Home Rule 
was a question of great importance which 
did not meet with an altogether unanimous 
response from the Liberal Party, and he 
thought that if it was adopted by the 
Liberal Party it would become a question 
of extraordinary significance. Anyone 
could have said the same thing without 
enlightening the audience very much. 
What they wanted to know was whether 
the Liberal Party were going to adopt 
it and carry it out as soon as they got 
The Earl of Camperdown 


{LORDS} 
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the opportunity ? On May 13, 1892, the 
noble Earl threw as much cold water ag 
he could on a Home Rule Bill of Mr, 
Hunter’s. He said— 

“T respect very much the effort made by Dr, 
Hunter to formulate a deliberate proposal for a 
Scottish Parliament. I think the more dis- 
cussion that question receives the better ; but I 
will say, in all seriousness, I have very grave 
doubts as to whether the proposition for a 
Scotch Home Rule Parliament is best carried 
out by making the Scotch Members of the House 
of Commons your Representatives.” 

He said, further— 

“Tf you want to have a local Legislature for 
Scotland, you will have to diaw a distinction 
between the persons you want for Imperial 
Representatives and those you want for local 
purposes. I have not always been supposed to 
see my way very clearly about Scotch Home 
Rule, for I see the difficulties in the case.” 

He agreed entirely with the noble Earl 
in what he had said; he “saw the 
difficulties in the case’; but he wished 
to point out that the difficulties were 
now less insuperable than they were at 
that time. There were then 4500 
English Representatives in the way ; but 
the Government had now, as they were 
never tired of telling them, a majority in 
the House of Commons; and it was by 
dint of that majority that it was doing 
its best to foree Home Rule for Ireland 
down the throats of a very large minority ; 
and the difficulty was not the same 
practical difficulty that it was three or 
four years ago. The noble Earl had 
thrown as much cold water as he could 
on the question; but was he going to 
vote for Scotch Home Rule or against it? 
What were the Government going to do, 
and what were their supporters going to 
do? [A laugh.| The noble Earl laughed, 
but not long ago a piteous appeal was 
made to the Government that they 
should introduce a moderate measure 
which moderate men could vote for. 
He believed that some noble Lords on 
that side of the House would be prepared 
to vote for any measure of Irish or of 
Seotch Home Rule which the present 
Government might lay before them; but 
what he desired to know was whether 
the Government was in favour of such a 
measure for Scotland? What he was 
afraid of was that some morning they 
might hear, as they heard with regard to 
Scotch Disestablishment, when it suited 
the purposes of the Government, that 
Scotland had spoken, and that Home 
Rule would be granted to her. Had the 
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Government a policy upon this question, 
and, if so, would they declare it? If 
they were opposed to Home Rule for 
Scotland, he, and others who thought as 
he did, would support them ; if they were 
in favour of Home Rule for Scotland, let 
them say so, and the country would then 
understand their position. These shifts 
were adopted by the Government because 
they could not afford to say “ No” to 
any section of their supporters. They 
were dependent on many sections, and if 
any one of those sections should fall off 
from their allegiance their position as 
a Government would be immediately 
placed in danger. That, however, did 
not afford them any excuse, nor would it 
prove of any advantage to them in the 
long run. The policy of concealment 
which had been practised with respect to 
Ireland, which was being carried out in 
regard to Scotland, would deceive hardly 
anyone, and, least of all, anyone in 
Scotland. He concluded by asking the 
question which he had placed upon the 
Paper, whether the Government were in 
favour of establishing a Home Rule 
Legislature in Scotland ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : My 
Lords, I congratulate myself on one 
point, and that is that I have never, so 
far as I am aware, opened my mouth 
before upon the subject of Scottish Home 
Rule. If it were otherwise, the noble 
Earl would doubtless have reminded me 
of my speeches upon the subject. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
said, he most certainly should. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : No 
doubt, and I congratulate the House on 
being spared having had to listen to 
quotations. I am not quite sure whether 
my noble Friend is a Home Ruler in re- 
gard to Scotland, and I doubt whether 
his real object was to bring before the 
House the subject of Scottish Home 
Rule—whether he had not rather in his 
mind the subject of Irish Home Rule. 
He put a question as to the opinions of 
the Government on Federalism. Now, 
Federalism is a very interesting subject. 
I have seen. it discussed in different 
publications, and there are some people 
who think that some day or other this 
country will probably adopt a Federal 
system ; but Iam certainly not now pre- 
pared in this Assembly to deliver an 
opinion upon that subject. As to Home 
Rule for Scotland, I think the noble 
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Earl gave an answer to his own question, 
because he very naturally reminded the 
House that Sir George Trevelyan 
recently stated in the House of Commons 
that this is an open question, so far as 
the Government is concerned. In those 
circumstances, how can he now ask the 
opinion of the Government on the same 
subject ? An open question means that 
the Government, as a Government, have 
not adopted any particular policy. That 
is the position of the Government in the 
matter. They have not adopted any 
particular policy as to Home Rule for 
Scotland, and I am not prepared to give 
my noble Friend :any other answer to his 
question. My noble Friend is not 
entitled to cross-question me or any other 
individual Member of the Government as 
to our particular opinions on any subject. 
He has a right to ask, no doubt, whether 
a particular policy has been adopted by 
Her Majesty's Government; but the 
adoption of a policy by a Government is 
a different thing from the opinions held 
by its Members as individuals. In all 
Governments individual members have 
particular opinions ; but when a Govern- 
ment has adopted a policy, that is an act 
of great significance and entailing great 
responsibility. It is perfectly true that 
the question of Scotch Home Rule has 
attained a position of importance to all 
who take an interest in these matters. 
On the introduction of the Bill in the 
House of Commons no less than 40 
Scotch Members voted in favour of it. 
That is an important fact ; but when a 
question which has not been adopted by 
Government is under public discussion, 
opinions may be held by individuals 
which they are perfectly entitled to enter- 
tain, but which they are not called upon 
forthwith to express, nor to say whether 
the Government would, in their opinion, 
go in this or that direction in the event 
of a Resolution being at some time ot 
other proposed. Does my noble Friend 
—does any reasonable man think that the 
present Government have not quite enough 
in hand now without proposing Home 
Rule for Scotland ? Does he think that 
any Government would burden itself with 
such a question, which, when it does 
arise, may be dealt with in this or in that 
way—I am not concerned to say how, and 
which may be affected considerably by 
what may take place as regards Home 
Rule in Ireland? This may be a ques- 
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tion of the future, and I say nothing 
whatever one way or other upon it; but I 
answer my noble Friend’s question plainly 
and distinctly—that Her Majesty’s 
Government, as a Government, is not 
prepared to give any opinion as to the 
creation of a separate Parliament or 
Legislature in Scotland. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
I think it must be obvious to the House 
that the question and answer which we 
have just heard open up the whole of 
our political situation. There is nothing 
to which you may not have access 
through the door of the speeches which 
have been delivered, and I, for one, am 
very glad this question has been raised, 
for the time has, in my opinion, arrived 
when this House can no longer maintain 
that attitude of passive and dignified 
reserve which it is usually our proper 
attitude to assume until measures passed 
by the other House come up for our 
assent. We are all aware that a new 
duty has been cast upon us. We hear 
by public rumour, which we may assume 
to be authentic, that the other House of 
Parliament has been successfully gagged. 
It is, therefore, the more important that 
the House of Lords should not be 
gagged. I do my noble Friends opposite 
the credit to believe that even if they 
had a real majority they would not 
venture to propose such a measure as we 
are discussing ; but as we are not gagged 
it is our duty to take an immediate and 
earnest part in disenssing those subjects 
which will now be precluded in the other 
House of Parliament. It-is,, our duty to 
take our part in educating tite people of 
this country upon the immense issues at 
stake, because my own impression is 
that even now the constituencies, al- 
though they are gradually opening their 
eyes, are still, to a large extent, almost 


entirely ignorant of the tremendous 
issues which are at stake. A great 


many people in this country think—and 
this I derive from personal observation 
and experience—that it is a mere 
question of setting upa new Municipality 
in Ireland or Scotland ; and I think it is 
our duty to take part in discussions 
which show that the life, liberty, and 
property of every subject of the Queen 
is at stake upon this question. I rejoice 
that my noble Friend, in asking the 
question he has now put to the noble 
Ear! opposite, has begun Debates which 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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I trust will not close until this matter 
has been, at least for a time, disposed of, 
It may, of course, be said that there are 
difficulties in the way of our discussing 
this great question. It is not according 
to the Rules of the House to discuss a 
Bill which is under debate in the other 
House of Parliament. But we have 
ample access to the question before us, 
both as regards Ireland and as regards 
Scotland. We know the Bill of 1886, 
That is an historical document. We 
have as free right to discuss the Bill of 
1886 as we have to discuss any other 
measure which has been proposed in any 
former Parliament. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (The Ear! of 
RosEBERY) : Ona question of Home Rule 
for Scotland ? 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: On any- 
thing. What I want to put before the 
House is this: that we have a full right 
to discuss, and full access io, the whole 
principles involved in the question of 
Home Rule in the Bill of 1886, which is 
before us as a historical document. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : So is 
Magna Charta. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: And we 
have also access to all the Debates of 
former Parliaments. There is no breach 
of Privilege in quoting any speech made 
in the other House of Parliament upon 
that Bill. We have, furthermore, an 
official knowledge from the Queen’s Speech 
that there is a proposal by the Govern- 
ment before Parliament for the better 
government of Ireland; and we have a 
right to ask the Government what are 
the principles involved in that proposai 
for the better government of Ireland? 
The Government have been asked by my 
noble Friend their opinions upon this 
question as regards Scotland. Their 
answer was that they have no opinions. 
That is their position ou a great many 
other questious, They are, in fact, afraid 
on many questions to express an opinion, 
for they are dependent upon the chance 
majorities which they may collect from 
various sects and factions and Parties 
in the House of Commons, and they 
dare not risk offending any ore of them. 
Now, the first thing we ought to impress 
upon the people of this country is, that 
this is not a time when the present 
Government can safely deal with the 
great issues involved in this question 
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that is before Parliament. On this point 
we have the opinion of the Prime 
Minister himself, expressed with great 
clearness in several passages which have 
been frequently quoted— 

“That no Government could safely deal with 

that question unless it was in possession of a 
clear majority in the House of Commons.” 
No doubt, when those declarations of 
the Prime Minister were lately quoted by 
the noble Duke who is the Leader in this 
House of the Liberal Unionist Party a 
statement by Mr. Gladstone’s secretary 
was published in the newspapers denying 
the accuracy of the quotations ; but I am 
now prepared to maintain that those 
quotations were substantially accurate. 
As I have myself, on more than one 
occasion, quoted these passages on public 
platforms, and as I will not incur an 
accusation of having quoted anybody 
unfairly, I wish to read to the House 
the words used by Mr. Gladstone 
in 1885, of which I have an autho- 
rised report. These are The Political 
Speeches of Mr. Gladstone, Authorised 
Edition, delivered in November, 1885. 
In his famous speech delivered by the 
right hon. Gentleman at the Albert Hall, 
Edinburgh, on November 9, 1885, not 
once only, but four times, he reiterates and 
impresses upon the people of Scotland 
that this subject could not be dealt with, 
with even tolerable safety, unless by a 
Party which commanded a large majority 
in the House of Commons. The words 
are these— 

“ But, quite apart from the names of Whig 
and Tory, this one thing I will say, and will 
endeavour to impress, and it is this : that it will 
be a vital danger to the country if at the time 
that the demand of Ireland for large powers of 
self-government is to be dealt with—it will bea 
vital danger to the Empire if there is not in 
Parliament ready to deal with that subject, 
ready to influence the proceedings upon that 
subject, a Party totally independent of the 
Irish vote. I will now suppose, gentlemen, for 
argument’s sake—I will suppose it possible that 
the Liberal Party might be returned to the 
coming Parliament—this is rather a staggering 
supposition, I beg you tv indulge me for an 
instant—might be returned to the coming 
Parliament in a minority, but in a minority 
which might become a majority by the aid of 
the Irish vote. And I will suppose that, owing 
to some cause, the present Government had dis- 
appeared, and that the Liberal Party was called 
upon to deal with this great Constitutional 
question of the government of Ireland, in a 
position where it was only a minority dependent 
upon the Irish vote for converting it into a 
majority. Now, gentlemen, I tell you seriously 
and solemnly that, although I believe the 
Liberal Party itself to be honourable, patriotic, 
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sound, and trustworthy, yet in such a position 
as that it would not be trustworthy. In sucha 
position as that it would not be safe for it to 
enter upon the consideration of the principles 
of a measure with respect to which at every step 
of its progress it would be in the power of a 
Party coming from Ireland to say— Unless you 
do this, and unless you do that, we turn you out 
to-morrow.’ ” 


Is not that exactly what we see taking 
place at this moment? But Mr. Glad- 
stone was not satisfied with that. He 
generally reiterates a good deal in his 
speeches; and he returned to the sub- 
ject, for on the same occasion he went 
on to say— 


“Let me remind you, before I close these 
remarks, that this is a matter of the highest 
importance. We have had our little arguments, 
and controversies, and anticipations, and desires 
about one question and another question. These 
are all very well in their way and at their time; 
but rely upon it that if such a matter comes 
forward at the outset of the proceedings of the 
new Parliament as I have described—namely, a 
demand made constitutionally by the vast 
majority of the Representatives of Ireland for the 
concession of large local powers of self-govern- 
ment, accompanied with an admission that the 
unity of the Empire is not to be impaired—the 
magnitude of that subject and its character will 
sweep into the shade for the moment all those 
subjects of ordinary legislation on which I, or 
on which others, have addressed you, and the 
satisfactory settlement of that subject which 
goes down to the very roots and foundations of 
our whole civil and political Constitution will 
become the first duty of the Parliament. A 
mistake in it, as I have shown you, would be of 
the most vital consequence. In order to avoid 
a m:stake, in order to have, humanly speaking, 
every rational certitude of an upright treatment 
and of a satisfactory issue, it is absolutely 
necessary that there should be in the Parlia- 
ment a Party able to deal with that question, 
and able to dei with the promoters of that 
question, in .. .iberal and in a kindly spirit, but 
with a perfect independence of them, so as to 
maintain every dictate of the principle that 
maintains the unity of the Empire. That is a 
matter of absolute necessity. That necessity 
can only be met, as [ think I have shown, by 
the return of a great and a united Liberal 
majority to Parliament. Observe, gentlem:n, 
l am not now pressing upon you that which is 
our assertion alone. It is not our asserion 
alone ; it is the admission of the opposite Party 
that they do not look for a majority of the 
House of Commons, but they look for such a 
minority as may become a majority by the aid 
of Mr. Parnell, and unhesitatingly I say, if that 
be so, you cannot safely be entrusted with the 
duty of dealing with this great subject. I do 
not mean to say that, under the check and watch 
of a Liberal majority, that might not be possible; 
but nothing can make that dealing safe except 
the presence of a majority, which can only be a 
Liberal majority, and which shall be sufficient 
to maintain the independence of the House of 
Commons as a whole in dealing with this great 
subject.” 
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Where is the independence of the House 
of Commons now? By a majority, as 
we are told, composed entirely of Irish 
Members, though much less in number 
than the body of Irish Members, in the 
face of a large and decisive majority of 
British Members, it is being attempted 
to force upon the country a measure of 
Home Rule for Ireland during the 
present Session, and that large and decisive 
majority of British Members is to be 
silenced. ‘That is a very serious state of 
things, and I think it is one which we 
ought to impress upon the attention of 
the people of this country. Mr. Glad- 
stone says this question “goes down to 
the roots of our civil and political Con- 
stitution.” Those, my Lords, are very 
large words, and we know that they are 
perfectly true. We know the plan of 
Home Rule for Ireland, and I imagine 
that it would involve precisely the same 
principle as applied to Scotland. I do 
not see where they can make a difference. 
We have not the old religious animosities 
in our country, or the old civil factions 
which make the experiment doubly dan- 
gerous in Ireland ; and, therefore, I sup- 
pose we may assume that all those who 
are willing to vote for Home Rule in 
Scotland are willing to proceed on the 
principles which we find in the Bill of 
1886. We know that that plan will 
involve what Mr. Gladstone called “the 
breaking up of the Imperial power.” 
That we know. We also know that the 
civil liberties of the minority of the Irish 
people are to be sold for a sum of money. 
A tribute is to be exacted from Ireland. 
The Irish people are not to be trusted— 
the “union of hearts” is not so perfect 
asthat. The Irish Parliament is not to 
be trusted with the Votes which may be 
necessary to discharge its duty to the 
Empire; they are to be imposed as a 
tribute, and for that tribute the lives, 
liberties, and property of the loyal 
minority of Irishmen are to be placed at 
the absolute disposal of the majority, 
which has so long been hostile. That 
is what we know of the principles of 
Home Rule. Then we know, also, if we 
go to the Bill of 1886, that there will 
be no guarantees for the liberties of the 
minority such as are provided in the 
American Constitution. We do not, as 
a House of Parliament, know the details 
of the present Bill; but thongh we know 
nothing of them as a House of Parlia- 


The Duke of Argyll 
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ment, as individuals we know a good 


deal. There is a bogus pretence—a mere 
imposture—of importing into this plan 
for Ireland some of the securities of the 
American Constitution. And none know 
better than the Members of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that that supposed 
insertion is a pure imposture. This 
plan contains none of the securities 
which are given in the Constitution of 
the United States. All that we 
know from the Bill of 1886. Then, 
my Lords, we know further that, con- 
sidering the state of Ireland, these tre- 
mendous powers given to a majority are 
not unlikely to result in civil war—not 
at all unlikely. I, for one, hold the 
opinion strongly—I will not say what I 
think it is the duty of the minority in 
Ireland or of the people of Ulster to do, 
but this I do say—that we have no 
right to demand the allegiance of those 
whose liberties we cease to defend. 
In my opinion, allegiance and protection 
are absolutely conjoined. From those 
whom you do not protect, over whom 
you do not keep the wgis of the Imperial 
power, you have no right to demand 
obedience. Then, is there no danger of 
civil war? My noble Friend (the Earl 
of Camperdown) referred to a good many 
speeches of the noble Earl opposite who 
is now at the head of the Foreign Office. 
Well, I remember one in particular. 
The noble Earl is very fond of jokes, 
and some of his jokes are very good— 
some of them are highly instructive ; 
but I was very much struck with one 
which the noble Earl made shortly before 
the General Election—in fact, when he 
was on the stump for his friends at Kelso. 


Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: And 
successfully. 


Tue Duke or ARGYLL: He 
denied with some ridicule the idea that 
the Ulster people were in any danger ; 
and the point of his argument was illus- 
trated by a joke. He told his audience 
the story (it is not a new one, and many 
of your Lordships have, no doubt, heard it 
before) of the sailor and the Cossack in 
the Crimea. He said— 

“You cannot sell a third of the population 
into slavery to the other two-thirds. It would 
be like the sailor who captured the Cossack in 
the Crimea, and made him a prisoner; but 
when his officer told him to bring the Cossack 
along, he said, ‘ Please, sir, I can’t bring him 
along ; he won't let me.’” 
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And the noble Earl said that, in like 
manner, it was impossible for the people 
of Ulster to be coerced by the rest of 
Ireland, because they would not allow it. 
That was a very ingenious and very 
good illustration, and I believe it is 
exactly what will happen—that the 
prisoner will not come : he will not obey 
his captor. That, my Lords, is the 
danger—a danger not remote—of civil 
war and contest in Ireland. I quite 
agree with the noble Earl, [The Earl 
of Rosesery dissented.]} The noble 
Earl shakes his head ; but those are his 
words, and that is the only interpretation 
Ican put upon them. The whole point 
of them is that physical force should be 
resorted to, and that that is the justifica- 
tion for not obeying the commanding 
officer. If that is not the interpretation, 
I do not know what it can be. 
admit that would not be so in Scotland. 
But as regards Ireland, in whose 
hands are you placing these tre- 
mendous powers over the minority? I 
happened to be at Paisley the other 
day at a public meeting, and I thought it 
worth while to look back at a speech 
which I knew the noble Earl had made 
some few years ago at the same place, in 
1885, when it was suggested by the Con- 
servative Party that this was a mania 
which had taken possession of Mr. 
Gladstone, aud that—and this, my Lords, 
has I think a great deal to do with the 
matter—he wauted to get before the 
Tories lest they should give Home Rule 
to Ireland. I really believe that has a 
great deal to do with it. These were 
the words of the noble Earl the Foreign 
Secretary, speaking at Paisley in October, 
1885— 


“We know the friendly feelings of Mr. 
Parnell towards this country. If 1 were an 
elector, my whole object would be to sink all 
minor differences and take care that that 
alliance "—one between the Tories and the 
Irish —“ should be fruitless—an alliance which 
is not merely striking a mortal blow at political 
principle, but involves a danger to the Empire 
itself.” 


And that is our doctrine now. That is 
exactly what we think, The duty which 
the noble Earl impressed upon the electors 
of Paisley was to take care that the 
supposed alliance between the Tory 
Party and the Parnellite Party should 
have no effect. We think it our duty 
now to take the same care that the 
alliance between the Irish Nationalist 
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Party and what is called the Liberal 
Party shali have no effect. And the 
noble Earl went on to explain that that 
supposed alliance 

“ Was not merely striking a mortal blow at 

political principle, but involved a danger to the 
Empire itself.” 
This, my Lords, is our language now in 
showing this danger—a danger which at 
a later period the noble Earl has taken 
his share in describing as no danger at 
all. There was danger he said in 1885, 
when there was a supposed alliance 
between the Conservative Party and the 
Parnellites ; but there is none when the 
alliance is with himself. That is the logic 
of the noble Earl. But he goes on 
further to explain why there is one great 
and essential difference between Ireland 
and the Colonies upon the question of 
Home Rule. He said— 

“ The difference is this—that the Colonies are 
loyal, and Ireland, I greatly fear, is not loyal. 
I wish I could believe that it was loyal, but I 
cannot.” 


[The Earl of Rosrsery: Hear, hear ! ] 
Il am very glad to hear the noble Earl 
cheer, and that he still retains the senti- 
ments which he uttered to the people of 
Paisley, when he said he “ wished he 
could believe that Ireland was loyal, but 
he could not.” Then we have the con- 
fession of the noble Earl that the Go- 
vernment with which he is connected is, 
perhaps reluctantly, but none the less 
certainly, pressed by his colleagues and 
by the necessities of his political posi- 
tion into handing over to a Party whom 
he has described as disloyal the lives, 
liberties, and property of a large 
minority of the Irish people. Well, 
then, my Lords, the auswer of my 
noble Friend the Lord President has been 
such as he might have been expected to 
give. My noble Friend the Earl of 
Camperdown did not, I suppose, think 
that the Government would confess to 
any policy on the subject of Scottish 
Home Rule. The noble Earl's answer 
was like all the answers which he gives 
in this House—temperate, candid, and 
rational; but that is not the temper or 
spirit of those elsewhere with whom the 
noble Earl is acting—they are not 
temperate, they are not candid, and they 
are not rational. Their policy from the 
beginning has been ambiguity and con- 
cealment—concealment from the people 
of everything that they ought to have 
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been told. We have in our hands a pro- 
posal going, as you say yourselves, to the 
roots of the whole civil and political 
Constitution. You drew up a Bill in 
the course of some six weeks—in itself a 
monstrous assumption, considering that 
what was involved was nothing short of 
the British Constitution—and when that 
was rejected by an indignant Parliament 
you said—* We will start anew.” You 
shut up your book, and from that moment 
nothing could induce any Member of the 
Government to disclose what was in 
their minds. Three years ago, in dis- 
cussing the intentions of the Government 
at a large meeting in Manchester, I said 
that the Government plan was pretty 
well known, in outline, at least, from the 
Bill of 1886; and the answer of the 
noble Marquess opposite was that it was 
impossible for anybody to know anything 
about their intentions. That is exactly 
what I say. Those who have time to 
follow the Debates in Parliament, the 
Party speeches, and the clauses of Bills, 
can arrive at a very good idea of those 
intentions ; but the mass of the people 
were kept in complete and absolute 
ignorance. It reminds me of a definition 
which the present Prime Minister once 
gave of one of the many Parties with 
which he has been connected in the 
course of his political life. I have no 
great admiration for the man who, having 
left one Party and joined another, 
devotes his energies to the vituperation 
of those with whom many of his best 
years have been spent. It is never a 
fair spirit, and it generally ends in 
injustice. But the Prime Minister ven- 
tured on a definition of the Conservative 
Party as distinguished from the Liberal 
Party, and he said— 

“The principle of the Conservative Party is 
distrust of the people qualified by fear. The 
principle of the Liberal Party” (“of which I 
am now the Leader,” he might have added) “ is 
confidence in the people qualified by pru- 
dence.” 

All along, in relation to this Home Rule 
Question, the policy of the Prime Minister 
would have been more properly described 
as “contempt of the people qualified by 
cunning.” Deliberate and persistent con- 
cealment of everything the people ought 
to have been told has been the policy 
of the Government. My noble Friend 
seems to object to that 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : 

I merely smiled. 
The Duke of Argyll 
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THe Duxe or ARGYLL: I am 
quite aware that I am speaking this 
Session for the first time in a tone of 
political opposition to which this House 
is not accustomed. But the time has 
come to speak out. We are bound to 
speak our minds, to speak the truth, and 
we are in a position to do it. That is 
the position. The people have hitherto 
been kept in complete ignorance of the 
principles involved in the Government 
plan. And now, with regard to Scotland, 
I wish to add a few words. [The Earl 
of Rosesery: Hear, hear!] I hope the 
noble Ear! will not think that, because I 
have spoken of Home Rule in general, I 
do not think of it as regards Scotland, I 
know of no country in the world of 
which the history is more in favour of 
the principle of union than Scotland, 
Though a small and poor country, it has 
attained a high place amoag the nations 
of the world. It was great in arms ; great 
in literature and art ; highly distinguished 
in science. And yet it sprang from 
small and poor beginnings, and from no 
less than four or five separate and well- 
distinguished nationalities. As late as 
the time of Bruce and Edward, before 
Bannockburn, all the early Scottish 
Kings, in addressing their armies, had to 
address themselves to four or five different 
nationalities. Their orders and exhorta- 
tions to armies were addressed to Scots, 
to Angles, to French or Normans, and, 
lastly, to the Gaels or Celtic races. My 
noble Friend opposite (Lord Playfair) 
knows their history well. Out of these 
heterogeneous elements one Central 
Monarchy aud Government was esta- 
blished, and from that moment the 
prosperity of Scotland began. But 
Scotland had a specimen of Home Rule 
for many years in the Hebrides and 
Western Islands, and theirs was a miser- 
able history of continued anarchy and 
bloodshed. It was worth remembering 
that that prevailed until the Union in 
1603. No country ever had a more 
extraordinary experience than Scotland 
of what is often confounded with Home 
Rule, but was wholly different— municipal 
local government. It seems to be a new 
doctrine or fad with a certain section of 
the Liberal Party that local government 
carried to any extent is in itself a cause 
of great prosperity. There cannot be 
a greater mistake. Noone has a greater 
regard for Municipal Institutions under 
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the limitation of our Constitution than 
myself. That is a system under which 
the life and liberty of all are under the pro- 
tection of the Central Government. But 
in Scotland the great burghal Corpora- 
tions in the Middle Ages were monopolist 
to the last degree. They had chartered 
privileges. Nobody could open shops with- 
out the leave of the Magistrates. There 
was not even power to buy and sell 
except under their regulation. The 
burghal Corporations were the great 
monopolists, and the landlords were the 
Free Traders of that time. Well, what was 
the result ? The result of that dangerous 
degree of local government was the same 
in Scotland as in France before the 
Revolution—an absence of growth in 
wealth—poverty among the people. 
Cromwell in 1651 anticipated the Union 
of 1707. He did all he could to effect a 
Union in Scotland, and not long after- 
wards a majority of the burghs voted 
for an amalgamation with the Parliament 
of England. They saw that it would 
increase their prosperity. In 1690 the 
burghs were so discontented with their 
position that they appointed a Com- 
mission of Inquiry. ‘The moment the 
Act of Union was passed the prosperity 
of Scotland began. Why should Scot- 
land undergo the danger and _ risk 
of interfering with her present happy 
condition under the Union? The 
Imperial Parliament has hitherto been 
responsive in a lively manner to the 
desires of the Scottish people expressed 
through their Representatives. I have 
no belief whatever that any sensible 
Scotchman desires to risk the Union; 
and when the noble Earl at the head of 
the Foreign Office threw cold water on 
the whole scheme, that, in my opinion, 
was the proper way to treat it. There 
is a great deal in national sentiment ; no 
one has it stronger than I have. I am 
proud of Scotland’s position as an integral 
part of the British Empire, and I would 
never fora moment consent to sacrifice any 
partof the position of the Scotch Members 
in the Imperial Parliament for the sake 
of a base copy and imitation of Home 
Rule such as that which is clamoured 
for by a disloyal faction in Ireland, which 
desires to break up the integrity of the 
British Empire. My Lords, I only wish 
to say one word more, and that is about 
Free Trade and Protection. My noble 
Friend ridiculed any danger to Free 
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Trade in the proposals of the Govern- 
ment, and he said the reason Mr. Glad- 
stone would not venture to propose 
any interference with Free Trade 
was that nine-tenths of the people 
would be against him. But Mr. 
Gladstone has distinctly laid it down 
as his doctrine that the Irish people have 
a full right to demand full control over 
the Customs and Excise. He does not 
put it upon the ground of Imperial right, 
but he says they have “ generously 
agreed.” That is all very well. Mr. 
Gladstone may have persuaded himself, 
and noble Lords opposite may have 
persuaded themselves, that those promises 
are sincere. But what right, let me ask, 
have you on the mere strength of your 
credulity and Party interests, to imperil 
the integrity of the Empire? My own 
opinion as regards Ireland is that that 
peril is a real one. My belief is that one 
of the main objects of the Irish Members 
is to secure the power of establishing 
some forma or other of Protection in Ire- 
land. I have thought it right to say a 
few words upon this occasion in your 
Lordships’ House, because it is the first 
oceasion since we have known the plan 
of the Government upon which your 
Lordships have had an opportunity of 
discussing the principles of Home Rule ; 
and I confess, I think, that the whole 
question has been treated by the Govern- 
ment in a spirit of extraordinary rash- 
ness and levity, which gives us but 
little confidence in the wisdom of their 
measures, 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (The Ear! of 
RoseBery): My Lords, I never had a 
less idea of troubling your Lordships 
than when I entered the House 
this afternoon. I was engaged in the 
Foreign Office till late, and I have been 
engaged in Foreign Office business since 
I have been here. I came down partiy 
to listen to an abstract discussion on a 
topic which is capable of being made 
full of interest and eloquence; but I 
little thought that in discussing that 
very interesting topic we were to be 
regaled principally with extracts from 
my own speeches, which, I confess, 
have not impressed themselves so deeply 
on my mind as they have on my noble 
Friend behind (the Earl of Camper- 


‘down) and on my noble Friend 


in front of me (the Duke of 
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Argyll). I do not know what your 
Lordships’ sensations are when people 
begin to quote from your former 
speeches. Mine is one of unmixed un- 
easiness, and it was with a very sensible 
relief that I heard my noble Friend read out 
several passages from my speeches, and 
conclude by saying that he had no fault 
to find with them. That is a very con- 
siderable tribute to pay, and for the life 
of me I cannot find why they were 
quoted; but the whole Debate has 
assumed so desultory an appearance that 
I, for one, have been completely be- 
wildered ever since my noble Friend 
inaugurated it. I have of late been very 
little in this House, and I have conse- 
quently heard very few discussions here ; 
but I have been in an assembly of a 
much more vivacious character, much 
newer, and without any traditions such 
as those with which this House is gilded 
and adorned, and where they have certain 
elementary Rules of Procedure which I 
had entirely forgotten that this House 
had risen superior to. One of those 
Rules—one which, I suppose, will never 
* be introduced into this House, but which 
practically preserved my life in the time 
when I presided in the London County 
Council— is the limitation of all speeches 
to a quarter of an hour. The other Rule, 
which I thought had still some force in 
deliberative assemblies, I find is relegated 
to Saturn with other extinct notions. 


It is that the discussion should have 
some remote relation to the sub- 
ject on which it is founded. No 


one will assert that, valuable and in- 
teresting as was the speech, or rather the 
series of confessions or obiter dicta, with 
which we have been favoured by the 
noble and eloquent Duke, that they had 
any but the very remotest connection 
with the present subject. The noble 
Duke says that I am fond of jokes and 
stories. I declare that in a public 
speaker I do not think that that is alto- 
gether a detestable quality. The noble 
Duke deals with graver weapons and 
figures of oratory than Ido. 1 will tell 
him a story which I hope, if he digs it 
up from its forgotten grave 10 years 
hence, he will quote more accurately than 
he has quoted to-night. President 
Lincoln was once invited to a wedding 
feast, and, in virtue of his high position, 
was asked to take a prominent and 
honourable seat at the table. The Presi- 


The Earl of Rosebery 
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dent, who also laboured under the fatal 
imputation of humour, said, “ No, thank 
you; I do not think I will sit down, I 
will just browse about.” And in the 
course of walking from table to table he 
managed to get an ample and satisfactory 
meal. We came down to the House and 
expected, as usual, that the noble Duke 
would sit down and enable us to partake, 
with him, of the rich intellectual feast he 
always provides ; instead of that, he pre- 
ferred to browse about. Now, my Lords, 
into what devious paths am I to follow 
the noble Duke? To begin with, was 
there ever such a question addressed to a 
Government before as that addressed to 
us by the noble Earl to-day? Is this 
Motion to become a fatal precedent for 
future deliberations ? If so, I can con- 
ceive what will happen. Some noble 
Lord will rise to ask the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government about the creed of 
St. Athanasius. No one will deny that 
it deals with subjects much more vital 
and much more important, and on which 
it is much more imperative to form an 
opinion, than on the question of Scottish 
Home Rule. We shall be asked that 
question, and the noble Duke will get 
up and deliver a speech, not on the creed 
of St. Athanasius, but on the state of the 
British drama, on political economy, on 
the science of ballooning, and on many 
other topics which, in the course of his 
vivacious remarks, he has only to touch 
to adorn. The foundation of this ques- 
tion is this—that Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment have introduced a measure for Irish 
Home Rule. Very well; we have not 
introduced any religious matter ; there- 
fore, you may say that the creed of St. 
Athanasius does not come into point. 
But we have introduced, or are about to 
introduce, a Bill—I really do not know 
which—for dealing with the Welsh 
Church. Everyone on that ground has 
a perfect right to come down and ask 
Her Majesty's Government what is their 
opinion of the English Church Establish- 
ment ; and, having done that, to pursue 
the ordinary method of rhetoric and take 
up a few pages of the 5,000 speeches 
that Mr. Gladstone has made in his life, 
and ask the Government to offer some 
marginal notes or commentaries upon 
them. There was an old English pur- 
suit to which this system of debate has 
some not remote resemblance. It was 
abolished by Act of Parliament, 
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because it was considered to be 
wanton, barbarous, and obsolete—it 
was the practice of  bull-baiting. 


You fastened the bull to a stake—that 
is, to the Government Bench, and you 
then set all the dogs you could find to 
bait him for your amusement. 1 cannot 
help thinking that my noble countrymen 
who have addressed us this evening have 
adopted this as a solace to their moments 
which they have not sufficient work to 
fill up, and they come down and catechise 
Her Majesty’s Government—who have 
their own work to do, and not much 
leisure to do it in—on every imaginable 
topic that may suggest itself to them. 
That is all very innocent and harmless ; 
but there is a practice which is not inno- 
cent or harmless, and that is the practice 
of coming down to the House and deliver- 
ing speeches which have no relation to 
the subject, and of taking out passages 
from speeches delivered by former friends 
and political opponents and asking one’s 
opinion as to these passages, whether 
they have anything to do with the sub- 
ject in hand or not. The noble Duke 
gave us an eloquent description of how 
it became those who had ceased to be 
friends, and partisans who had left their 
Party to be very careful and tender to- 
wards their former colleagues. I have 
sat behind the noble Duke when he filled 
various Cabinet Offices as one of the Liberal 
Party ; and when I see him sitting perched 
on the Tory Benches in all the com- 
placency of his political morality, I cannot 
help thinking how much better a little 
practice would be than ali the pages of 
preaching with which he has favoured 
us. The noble Duke ranged over a vast 
variety of topics. He talked sometimes 
of the Scotch burgh system, of points of 
political economy, sometimes of the 
character of Mr. Gladstone—he spoke 
more, perhaps, of Mr. Gladstone than 
upon any other topic—and sometimes of 
the conduct of the Home Rule Bill by 
the present Advisers of Her Majesty. 
What those topics have to do with Scot- 
tish Home Rule I do not know. Then 
the noble Duke touched not only freely 
on my acts, but he quoted liberally from 
my speeches. Where did he begin and 
where did heend ? He began withaspeech 
of mine delivered in Paisley in 1885. 
That speech has been the providence of 
Her Majesty’s present Opposition. It 
comes up at periods, like the big goose- 
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berry or the frog that is found in a stone; 
it comes up in a dull season to refresh 
the flagging energies of the Conservative 
Party. I think the noble Duke below 
the Gangway (the Duke of Devonshire) 
has referred to it more than once. I 
have received many letters asking ques- 
tions on the subject, and I do not doubt 
that the noble Duke’s reference to the 
speech this evening will induce many 
other letter-writers to address like in- 
quiries to me. I have explained that 
speech at great length and on various 
occasions, and I will send the noble Duke 
a copy of those speeches, which I have 
no doubt will furnish him with further 
food for reflection. But that speech 
must be taken as a whole, and extracts 
ought not to be taken out here and there 
without seeing the real bearing of the 
whole. The bearing of the speech was 
this: that it was proper and right to 
give Ireland all she demanded consistently 
with the safety of the Empire ; and so 
much was it considered a Home Rule 
speech in days when Home Rule was not, 
perhaps, so widely diffused as it is now, 
that I remember as soon as it was read next 
morning I received au invitation, which 
I declined, to attend a Home Rule 
soirée in the neighbouring City of Glas- 
gow. The noble Duke read a passage 
from that speech referring to the alliance 
of the Tory Party and the Parnellites, 
which he said I blamed. I did blame the 
alliance, and I will tell you why. I do 
not care to dig up these old bones ; but if 
the noble Duke digs them up, I shall not 
be failing on my part to share the 
plunder. We fear that alliance because 
we had been through a terrible crisis in 
the government of Ireland. No one can 
forget that horrible event of the 6th 
May, 1882, which must be branded oa 
the memory of every noble Lord here ; 
and it was necessary, in view of the 
symptoms of disloyalty of the Irish 
people, that Her Majesty's Government 
should adopt some measure of repression 
in order to vindicate, at any rate, the just 
susceptibilities of the English people in 
favour of law and order. Her Majesty's 
Government at that time were constantly 
taunted, not with their tendency to 
Home Rule, but with the fact that they 
had not kept a sufficiently tight hand 
upoa Ireland during that period, that the 
Coercion Bill was not sufficiently severe. 
Well, on some other question, I forget 
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whether it was Egypt or beer or some- 
thing else, but the Government went out, 
and it was beaten by that very coalition 
of the Tory Party and the Irish Party, 
which, in other quarters, the noble Duke 
regards with so much disfavour. What did 
we see? The noble Marquess opposite 
came down to the House to make his 
Ministerial declaration. But there was one 
part of the declaration which he did not 
make ; he left it to the late Lord Car- 
narvor ; and the late Lord Carnarvon, 
with a penitential aspect which I shall 
never forget, announced that the policy 
of repression was over in Ireland ; that 
Her Majesty’s Advisers intended to 
inaugurate something like a new era in 
Ireland—that which we hope to be able 
to inaugurate now. What happened ? 
I was not in the House of Commons, but 
we read next morning what passed in 
the House of Commons on that occasion, 
when the Secretary for India, the fore- 
most man on the Government Bench at 
that time, took occasion to flout the Go- 
vernment of my noble Friend with regard 
to one portion of the Programme of that 
Government which was most earnestly 
reprobated by friend and foe. If the 
words were to be said over again, I 
should not hesitate to say that I dis- 
trust that alliance equally now. The 
noble Duke quoted another passage in 
which I said that Ireland, I feared, was 
not loyal. I said in 1885 that the dis- 
loyalty of Ireland was a matter of 
notoriety. It had followed a long sys- 
tem of repression, and some of the Irish 
Leaders were going about and praying 
for the success of any enemy that might 
defeat the arms of Great Britain. Since 
that time a great Party has deliberately 
allied itself with the hopes and aspira- 
tions of Ireland so far as they can be 
consistently maintained with Imperial 
unity.. You may think that they cannot 
consistently be so maintained ; that is a 
point on which we may agree to differ ; 
but do you consider that no change has 
been effected in Ireland by the six or 
seven years of steady co-operation be- 
tween the Liberal Party and the Irish 
Party there? Do you believe that the 
Trish are now in the same frame of mind 
as they were in in September, 1885, when 
I made that speech? If the noble Duke 


believes that to be the case, then I can 
only say that he must have been even 
more secluded in his Highland fastnesses 
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than I thought he really was. I am very 
loth to detain your Lordships a moment 
longer ; but, as a matter of fact, this 
Debate has taken less the form of a dis- 
cussion on Scottish Home Rule than of 
a personal impeachment of myself. That 
impeachment I am quite prepared to 
sustain; but, having made a very few 
speeches on this subject during the last 
few years, I do honestly say that I 
should have liked a little more oppor- 
tunity for preparation than has been 
afforded to me, and I think the noble 
Duke ought to have given some indica- 
tion, some warning to the person he was 
going to attack, in order that his adversary 
should have had the opportunity of 
furbishing up his ancient extracts. The 
Debate, however, has take: this form, 
and I see nothing to reproach myself 
with, or to particularly regret, in the ex- 
tracts that have been read out to your 
Lordships. One thing is certain: that 
some of us are Home Rulers on one 
ground and some on another. My noble 
Friend on the Back Bench wishes to 
know whether I am a Federal Home 
Ruler. That is a question rather be- 
tween me and my conscience than one of 
any practical utility to this Chamber. I 
am in favour of closer Federal relations 
between the Colonies and the Mother 
Country, and my noble Friend is 
quite free to make what deduction he 
pleases from that fact. At the same 
time, he very truly says that I have exer- 
cised a discouraging influence on the 
course of Scottish Home Rule. This view 
is also shared by those excellent and 
amiable people on whom my noble Friend 
did not lavish too much eulogy—the 
Scottish Home Rulers themselves—be- 
cause they never hold a meeting without 
passing a vote of censure on the humble 
individual who now addresses you. But 
surely Home Rule is not so limited an 
expression that it must mean the same 
thing for Scotland as for Ireland. Are 
all the people who form the Scottish Home 
Rule Association, of which the noble 
Marquess is President, Home Rulers of 
one pattern, with one idea? Are we to 
understand that Home Rule for Scotland is 
to imply the revival of her ancient Par- 
liament, as I think some of the principal 
Scottish Home Rulers say; that we are 
to have one Chamber, with three or four 
Orders sitting in it, with the Lords of the 
Articles and all the ancient apparatus of 
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that venerable Legislature ? Or are we 
to understand that under the guise of 

Scottish Home Rule there is to be some 
system by which local affairs and Private 
Bill legislation may be better attended to 
in Edinburgh or Glasgow, or her County 
Councils federalised in some sort of 
Central Council which would enabie her 
business to be transacted in Scotland in a 
way in which it certainly never is at 
Westminster? Iam not throwing this 
out as my opinion; I am only pointing 
out that there may be a form of Scottish 
Home Rule which many even on the 
Conservative Benches may be able to 
vote for, and which may be consistent 
with the austerest and strictest views of 
the integrity of the Empire. More than 
that I am uot prepared to say at this 
juncture. I am not empowered by Her 
Majesty’s Government to say even that 
much, I have not the gift of enthusiasm 
possessed by my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary for:Scotland, which carries him 
a greatdeal further than that, and Iam 
not responsible for all his opinions on 
abstract questions any more than he is 
responsible for mine. But if you ask him 
a question like that which has been 
asked of the Lord President of the 
Council I think he will only be able to 
reply that the Government have formu- 
lated no policy with regard to Home 
Rule in Scotland ; and by that declaration 
they intend toabide. I do not understand 
that there is any complaint of there being 
a deficiency of Bills presented to Parlia- 
ment by the Government. I am not 
aware that the Speech from the Throne, 
which they recommended the Queen to 
deliver, was a speech particularly meagre 
in subjects of legislation. I am not aware 
that there is any vacuum that demands to 
be filled in the legislative arrangements of 
the other Chamber, and therefore I confess 
that it is with dismay, almost with stupor, 
that I view the prospect before us not 
merely of being catechised on the subjects 
introduced in the Queen's Speech, but on 
all the subjects which the Opposition 
think that we might, should, or ought to 
have introduced into it. 

*THe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
My Lords, I must congratulate the 
noble Lord on having wandered through 
a very difficult and thorny country, and 
on having touched on a great many 
burning topics, without having committed 
the mistake of confiding to us on any 
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subject the opinions that he really enter- 
tains. His views with respect to the 
integrity of the Empire are evidently of 
an elasticity which will give every 
opportunity for any subsequent evolution 
that may be necessary. His ‘views also 
with respect to the unity of the Cabinet 
have the same happy quality. I should 
not have risen, however, to answer him 
on a matter which does not specially 
concern me, as I have not the honour to 
be a Scotchman, if he had not made 
some allusions in the course of his speech 
to the digging up of old bones and to 
the controversies of 1885, with regard 
to which I feel bound to correct some 
historical errors which he made. He 
defends himself for having deprecated 
an alliance between the Tories and the 
Parnellites on the ground that there 
was such an alliance in that year. That 
was a statement of the Prime Minister, 
like thousands of other statements he so 
constantly throws about and has re- 
peated, which is entirely and absolutely 
without foundation. I defy anybody to 
produce anything approaching to proof 
of it. It is perfectly true that the forces 
of Mr. Parnell and our forces were in the 
same Lobby on the night the Govern- 
ment were turned out. We voted on a 
fiscal question on which we felt strongly 
—namely, the question of the relief of 
land from local taxation, and the Irish 
Party thought fit to support us. I have 
no doubt they had good reasons for it, 
but that is not an alliance between the 
Conservatives and the Parnellites. It is 
not the kind of alliance which now exists 
between the Irish Party and the Liberal 
Party. We did not bring in measures 
at the bidding of the Irish Party, and 
we did not hold ourselves bound to 
modify them at the will of the Irish 
Party. We did not hold out a bribe to 
the Irish Party, and we did not depend 
on the Irish Party for every step we 
took in carrying through the measures 
that we recommended to Parliament. And, 
again, I demur strongly to the state- 
ment that we reversed the policy of the 
previous Government in respect to the 
Crimes Act. The noble Earl has 
thought it convenient to ignore entirely 
the very peculiar state of affairs in 
Parliament at that time. The Govern- 
ment had resigned, but no Dissolution 
was possible before the Reform Bill was 
passed, and we had to go on for six 
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months, during which we could not 
obtain a majority of the House of 
Commons or appeal to the country to 
give us that majority at the poll. We 
were utterly without power to pass any- 
thing through the House of Commons, 
and when called upon to take Office at 
the beginning of July we had the 
necessary financial business of the country 
to carry through. We knew that to 
suppose that we could produce a Crimes 
Bill and pass it before the Prorogation 
was simply a chimera. We knew that 
all we should do if we attempted it would 
be to destroy our power for carrying on 
the Government for those six months, 
which the very exceptional cireum- 
stances forced us to carry on in the 
position of a minority. But nothing 
that I ever said—nothing Lord Carnarven 
ever said—ever renounced the policy of 
the repression of crime in the disturbed 
parts of Ireland. With regard to the 
noble Earl (Earl Spencer), 1 feel bound 
to say—speaking of the observations 
made with respect to his poliey—that if 
we had had any idea at that time that he 
was going to renounce the opinions of a 
lifetime our enthusiasm would have been 
much less pronounced. I wished to make 
that explanation, but I shall not detain 
your Lordships upon this subject. I 
should like to point out that the con- 
sideration which has been given to two 
questions of Home Rule at the same 
time is not so anomalous as some 
speakers have tried to represent. We 
wish to know at what point are we in 
the genesis of the project for Scotch 
Home Rule. The noble Earl (the Earl 
of Kimberley) informs us that he has 
not made up his mind, and that 
he does not intend to tell us 
what he thinks about Scotch Home 
Rule. Well, that represents, I suppose, 
the sort of speech which he might have 
made with respect to Irish Home Rule 
in 1885. But we have now learned by 
sore experience that the disclaimer of 
future intentions on the part of Members 
of the Government is no proof of the 
state of mind of the most influential 
Member of the Government on the 
subject. We know that there is a certain 
process, a succession of phenomena in the 
evolution of opinions as they are dis- 
played by the head of the Government. 
We know that Irish Home Rule some 20 
years ago was less—much less—in his 
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view than Scotch Home Rule is now. 
No one could express his hatred of it 
or his contempt for it more strongly than 
Mr. Gladstone. He treated it with 
ridicule, much as the noble Ear! has treated 
Scotch Home Rule. That is the first 
stage; but we have passed that stage 
with regard to Scotch Home Rule, and 
we are now to speak of it with respect. 
The next stage is that the Prime 
Minister makes up his mind to advocate 
Home Rule; but he keeps his secrets so 
carefully from all his colleagues that they 
go about the country denouncing it in 
the most unmeasured terms. I need not 
remind your Lordships how Home Rule 
was spoken of in 1885 by Sir W. Har- 
court, the present Chancellor .of the 
Exchequer—Mr. Gladstone's right-hand 
man, who had a right, if anyone had, to 
know the secret counsels of that mind— 
and yet within, I think, three weeks or 
a month before the great change, the 
announcement of the great betrayal, there 
was Sir W. Harcourt denouncing the 
Tory Party and expressing the hope that 
they might be “ allowed to stew in their 
Parnellite juice.” 1 do not know whether 
we have passed that stage yet in respect 
to Seotch Home Rule. 1 rather think 
we have, for although Sir G. Trevelyan 
speaks of it with enthusiasm, the noble 
Earl—who speaks of Sir G. Trevelyan 
with secant respect—-avoids committing 
himself to any metaphors of that violent 
description into which Sir W. Harcourt 
plunged, and is more careful. Knowing 
that the noble Earl is a literary man, I 
should not expect him to use the figure 
“stewing in Parnellite juice”; it would 
never occur to him to use that figure of 
speech in this House. Then we go on to 
another stage. The Ministry were 
turned out on the Home Rule Bill, and 
when they were taunted with its pro- 
visions the reply was that the Bill was 
dead and buried—there was an end of it; 
and during six or seven years, until 
February last, they succeeded in con- 
cealing with absolute and complete 
success every hint of the species of 
measure they intended to introduce. If 
they had not liked to do it in Opposition, 
ove would have thought they would have 
given some hint when they came into 
Office. No so. Until the Bill was 
fairly laid before the House of Commons, 
no one had a conception of what its 
clauses were going to be. Even then we 
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did not know them. The process of 
insidious concealment was not over then. 
The most important, as we know now, 
of the clauses—that portion relating to 
the presence of the Irish Members in the 
Imperial Parliament and the clauses 
relating to the financial arrangements 
between the two countries—the two vital 
questions—were they, wheu the Bill was 
at last presented, confided to the world ? 
Not a bit of it. Before long the financial 
proposals were formally withdrawn, and 
it was intimated pretty clearly that the 
Government were not unpersuadable as 
to the presence of the Irish Members in 
the House of Commons, and they 
succeeded in pushing the policy of con- 
cealment so far that they kept back their 
intentions—their definitive inteutions—in 
respect to these two vital clauses of their 
Home Rule Bill until they had reached 
the point at which they ventured to 
demand that the gag should be placed on 
the House of Commons. They deliberately 
held those matters back until their 
guillotine was ready; they have held 
them back until they were able to say to 
Englishmen and Irishmen alike—** You 
shall pass this measure, which vitally 
concerns the institutions of the country, 
as no other measure ever concerned them 
before, without having the power to 
amend or discuss them,and without being 
able to enlighten the public as to their 
real bearing and effect.” This has been 
the subtle, insidious policy which has 
been pursued from the first moment. 
Their dread was that the disclosure of 
their long-meditated scheme would arouse 
public discussion—an ordeal to which 
they dared not expose themselves— 
and would even overcome the apathy 
shown by many of the English 
constituencies. Every art, therefore, has 
been exhausted, and every Parliamentary 
tradition violated, in order that the true 
situation should not be presented to the 
country ; that the educating process 
should not go on, and the constituencies 
be enlightened as to the real nature of 
the revolution which they are attempting. 
Now, my Lords, I say the revelation of 
this sinister process throws a great light 
on what is passing with respect to Scotch 
Hlome Rule, and absolutely justifies the 
noble Lord in bringing this matter before 
the House. It is of the most vital im- 
portance to us, and to Scotchmen still 
more, that we should know where we 
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are, and that, if possible, we should have 
revealed to us what is passing in that 
all-powerful mind from which these 
sudden decrees unexpectedly issue. It 
is of vital importance that we should be 
able before it is too late—before great 
damage and injury has been done by 
proposals of this revolutionary kind—to 
draw the attention of the constituencies 
and of the whole country to the dan- 
gerous path along which they are invited 
to go. I cannot say that we have been 
very successful in obtaining any en- 
lightenment as to the state of opinion of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and I have 
no doubt the noble Earl is perfectly 
accurate when he says that he knows 
nothing about it. 

Tne Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
hope the noble Marquess will not put 
words in my mouth. I did not say I 
knew nothing about it. What I said 
was that with regard to Scottish Home 
Rule the Government had no policy to 
announce ; that they had not undertaken 
to propose Home Rule for Scotland. I 
said nothing whatever about my own 
opinion on the subject. If the noble 
Marquess wishes to know, I have an 
opinion on the subject, but I do not 
think it necessary to tell it him. 

*Tne Marevess or SALISBURY : 
I did not say that the noble Earl knows 
nothing about the subject, but that I 
understood him to say he knew nothing 
about the opinion of the head of the 
Government, which is the important 
point ; and I think it is possible he will 
know little about it until the project is 
launched to the world. I can only end my 
speech as I began, by complimenting the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Rosebery) on the 
extraordinary success with which he has 
concealed his opinions. I have no doubt 
he has learned that among other arts of 
diplomacy which he practises so well. 
If I were with noble Lords opposite—if 
I were in the place of my noble Friend 
(the Earl of Camperdown)—I should not 
be satisfied with being put off with pro- 
tests of thiskind. The matter ought not 
to be allowed to sleep. Parliament and 
the electors of the country, particularly 
of Scotland, ought to have their attention 
constantly directed to the object that 
may be in view, or else some day we 
shall have started upon us that scheme of 
Federation, as yet but dimly shadowed, 
which, in the words of Canning, will 
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restore the Heptarchy and will degrade 
England from her position in the world. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) : My Lords, I do not pro- 
pose to prolong this discussion, because I 
think the observations of the noble 
Marquess show the inconvenience of a 
Debate of this sort with regard to pro- 
posals said to have been made in another 
place. From the language the noble 
Marquess has used, I cannot but think 
he must be really inaccurate in his state- 
ment of the proposals which have been 
adopted in the other House. The Reso- 
lution which has been adopted will per- 
mit of as lengthened discussion as has 
ever taken place with regard to the same 
number of clauses in any Bill. The 
noble Marquess said that in 1885 his 
Government did not renew the Coercion 
Bill because of the difficulty with which 
they were confronted in not having a 
majority. 

THe Margvess or SALISBURY : 
I denied that we had renounced the 
policy of taking measures for the repres- 
sion of crime if the necessity for it should 
arise. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR: I 
recollect the announcement made by Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach on the part of the 
Government, and I propose, with your 
Lordships’ permission, to read it. He 
said— 

“ Parliament has granted to Ireland the free- 
dom of Parliamentary election by the Ballot 
and extension of the franchise; and it is abso- 
lutely inconsistent with that complete political 
freedom to continue permanently the old- 


fashioned government of Ireland by a system of 
coercion.” 


That was a declaration of a new policy. 
I cannot help thinking that that change 
was resolved upon and was known 
before the critical vote to which the 
noble Marquess alluded. I have a lively 
recollection of the shouts of triumph that 
were heard when the numbers were 
declared ; and among the most prominent 
cries which arose was that of “ No more 
coercion.” 


[The subject then dropped. ] 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 3) BILL.—(No. 128.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), with the 
Amendments, and passed, and returned 
to the Commons. 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 14) BILL.—(No. 154.) 


Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 16) BILL.—(No. 155.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (HOUSING OF WORKING 
CLASSES) (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 163.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 

passed. 


EDUCATION PROVISIONAL ORDBR CON- 
FIRMATION (LONDON) BILL [4.1] 
(No. 94.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order) : The Amendments proposed by 
the Select Committee, made : Further 
Amendments made : Standing Committee 
negatived : The Report of Amendments 
to be received on Monday next. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES ACT (1875) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 147.) 
House in Committee (according to 
Order) : Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL [#.u.]—(No. 154.) 


Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


House adjourned at half past Seven 
o'clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
past Four o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 80th June 1893. 





The House met at Two of the clock. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 
Andrew Commins, esquire, for Cork 
(South-East Cork Division). 
William Abraham, esquire, for Cork 
(North-East Cork Division). 
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QUESTIONS. 


MILITARY STAFF CLERKS. 


Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke): Ibeg toask the Secretary of 
State for War whether it is intended by 
Army Order No. 1 cf 1893, with refer- 
ence to the subject of Staff clerks, that 
the Military Staff clerks who have not 
elected to accept service in the Army 
Service Corps should be placed under 
the direct control of two distinct and 
separate Commanding Officers, one being 
the Staff Officer under whom these 
clerks work, and to whom such clerks 
are personally responsible, and the other 
being the officer commanding the Army 
Service Corps in the district in which 
such clerks are quartered ; whether it is 
customary, as is the case with these 
clerks, to place soldiers under the imme- 
diate control of an officer commanding a 
corps in a branch of the Service in which 
such soldiers have not consented to serve, 
or to attach such soldiers, compulsorily, 
to a corps, for purposes of discipline to 
which they have declared their unwil- 
lingness to be transferred ; whether it is 
known that these clerks are at present so 
situated against their desire, and that 
they have frequently been subjected to 
much inconvenience and annoyance iu 
consequence of the dual control placed 
over them, which in some instances has 
materially interfered with the proper per- 
formance of their duties, by their being 
withdrawn from their legitimate work by 
the officer commanding the Army Service 
Corps without any reference being made 
to the Staff Officer to whom these clerks 
are responsible ; and whether it is in- 
tended that these clerks should continue 
to remain in this position ? 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampsBe.y - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): Small bodies of soldiers 
are necessarily attached to some corps 
for discipline and administration, and the 
most convenient corps to which to attach 
Military Staff clerks is the Army Service 
Corps. When employed in an office they 
are, in their capacity of clerks, subject to 
the orders of the officer in charge of that 
office, but for discipline and all military 
purposes they are under the command of 
the officer commanding the Army Ser- 
vice Corps. This does not constitute any 
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duality of command, and is in accordance 
with the custom of the Service. It is 
not intended to change the system. 


THE LOSS OF THE * VICTORIA.” 


Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether the Admiralty have considered, 
or will do so, the necessity of exercising 
the discretionary power given them under 
the 2nd Section of Act 47 & 48 Vict. 
c. 32, in order that the widows and orphans 
and dependent relatives of those non- 
commissioned offices and petty officers 
and men of the Royal Navy who have 
lost their lives through the foundering of 
H.M.S. Victoria may be awarded pen- 
sions and allowances in excess of the 
customary scale as tabulated under 
Chapter LV., Paragraph 2094, Section 3, 
of the Queen’s Regulations and Admiralty 
Instructions, 1887 ? 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): May 
I ask whether there is anything in the 
circumstances connected with the loss of 
life in the Victoria which would justify 
the granting of larger pensions than are 
given in the case of sailors or soldiers 
who fall in battle ? 

Captain BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) : I should like to point out, 
by way of caution to the Admiralty, that 
seamen and marines are constantly dying 
in all parts of the world in the execution 
of their duty, and that their families are 
as much entitled to consideration as those 
of the men who went down in the 
Victoria. Difficulties in connection with 
this matter arose in the case of the 
Captain, and I would ask the Admiralty 
before coming to any definite decision to 
consider the matter carefully. 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Ropertsoyn, Dun- 
des) : The subject raised by the supple- 
meutary questions will, no doubt, be 
taken into consideration. The Admiralty 
will be prepared to exercise the discre- 
tionary power vested in them should the 
circumstances of any case appear to 
warrant the granting of an allowance in 
excess of the ordinary scale. 


LONDONDERRY BARRACKS. 

Mr. ROSS (Londonderry) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War what 
is the case of the continued delay in the 
re-construction of the Londonderry Bar- 
racks ? 
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Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
No unnecessary delay has occurred. The 
site has been settled. The Treasury 
have approved the purchase of the 
necessary land, and the Local Military 
Authorities have been instructed to pre- 
pare building plans. Some time must, 
however, still elapse before tenders can 
be invited for the works. 

Mr. ROSS : Can the right hon. Gen- 
tleman say how long ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


I cannot. 


LIGHTHOUSE KEEPERS’ SUPERANNUA- 
TION. 


Mr. MAINS (Donegal, N.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether, in superannuating light- 
house keepers, their services as mechanics 
prior to their appointment as lighthouse 
keepers were included ; whether this 
practice was first discontinued in the 
case of. William Callaghan ; and, if such 
is the case, will his application for pen- 
sion on full period of service be 
favourably re-considered ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or true BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. MunpeE ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : The Rule of the Service in 
superannuating lighthouse keepers is that 
their services as mechanics prior to their 
appointment as lighthouse keepers are 
not included, if their appointment as 
lighthouse keepers was subsequent to the 
year 1853. William Callaghan was not 
appointed a lighthouse keeper till 1859. 
This is not the first case in which this 
Rule has been applied. 


his 


HOME CHARGES UPON INDIA. 

Str B. SAMUELSON (Oxfordshire, 
Banbury) : In the absence of the hon. 
Member for Ceutral Hackney, I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether he will lay upon the Table 
of the House the Reports of the Depart- 
mental Committee appointed by Lord 
Cross, when Secretary of State for India, 
to examine into the Home charges of the 
Government in India, with a view to 
their reduction ? 

*Tnue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. RussE.1, 
North Beds.): If the hon. Member will 
confer with me on the form of this 
Return, I think there will be no difficulty 

n complying with his wishes. 


{COMMONS} 
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INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINA- 
TIONS. 


Sir B. SAMUELSON : On behalf of 
the hon. Member for Central Hackney, 
I beg to ask tiie Under Secretary of State 
for India whether any dissents were 
recorded by members of the Indian 
Council, with reference to the Despatch 
of the Secretary of State, in regard to 
the proposal to hold simultaneous ex- 
aminations for the Indian Civil Service 
in India and in England; and, if so, 
whether he will lay these dissents, to- 


gether with the Despatch, upon the 
Table of the House ? 
Mr. G. RUSSELL: Yes, Sir. 


Several Members of the Council have 
recorded their opinions on the subject of 
the Despatch referred to in the hon, 
Member's question, A copy of the 
Despatch, together with the record of 
the opinions of those Members of Coun- 
cil who differed, will be laid upon the 
Table of the House as soon as the Des- 
patch is in the hands of the Government 
of India. 


POLITICAL ADDRESSES TO THE IRISH 
LORD LIEUTENANT. 


Caprain MSCALMONT (Antrim,E.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland will he ex- 
plain on what grounds His Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland received an 
address from the Corporation of Limerick 
on Tuesday last, in which allusion was 
made favourable to Home Rule, and the 
granting of amnesty to the dynamite 
prisoners, seeing that he has declined to 
receive addresses from Publie Bodies in 
Ireland opposed to Home Rule on the 
ground that they contained political 
matter ¢ 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Newcastle, 
upon-Tyne) : I have not had an opportu- 
nity of submitting this question to the 
Lord Lieutenant, who is still absent from 
Dublin. All I know is that his Excel- 
lency adheres to his view that political 
addresses are inappropriate, and in more 
than one instance where copies of pro- 
pesed addresses in connection with this 
tour were submitted to him before he left 
Dublin political references were struck 
out at his request. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 5.) : 


May I ask whether it is a fact that the 
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Enchantress, with His Excellency on 
board, is weatherbound at Carrigabolt, 
on her way to Tralee, and that the only 
sign of rejoicing in the last-mentioned 
place in anticipation of his visit was a 
display of Union Jacks from the Pro- 
testant Hall ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have not been 
able to follow so minutely His Excel- 
lency’s movements. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.): 
Seeing that the Lord Lieutenant, either 
on his own initiative or on the advice of 
the right hon. Gentleman, refused to 
receive certain addresses on his accession 
to Office because they contained political 
sentiments in favour of the Union, will 
the right hon. Gentleman cause inquiries 
to be made as to whether His Excellency 
has now received addresses with political 
allusions to the dynamite prisoners and to 
Home Rule ? 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I beg to 
ask whether the right hon. Gentleman 
thinks it can be reasonably held that an 
appeal for the exercise of the prerogative 
of clemency should be described as a 
political allusion ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I must really 
disclaim any right or any intention to 
exercise a censorship over the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to give 
notice that on the Vote for the Lord 
Licutenant’s Household I shall call 
attention to the question. 
THE OUTBREAK OF CHOLERA AT 
MURREE. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (Leeds, 


Central) : I beg to ask the Under Secre-. 


tary of State for India whether the 
Government of India have now com- 
pleted their inquiry into the outbreak of 
cholera, which occurred at Murree last 
autumn ; whether it is the fact that this 
outbreak was due to culpable negligence 
on the part of the Indian Government, in 
ordering native troops, known to be 
infected with cholera, to proceed, with- 
out proper organisation or any sanitary 
precautions, to Kashmir via Murree, in 
disregard of the protests of the Local 
Authorities ; and whether he will lay 
upon the Table of the House copies of 
the telegrams, letters, and Reports from 
the Civil and Military Authorities at 
Murree and Rawalpindi, commencing in 
April, 1892, in reference to the passage 
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of troops ria Maurree, together with 
copies of the Reports of the General 

Commanding, and the Civil Commis- 
sioner, upon the outbreak of cholera, and 
copies of the subsequent Correspondence 
relating thereto ? 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: The Report 
promised by the Government of India 
has not arrived. A telegram was sent 
yesterday to the Viceroy, to ask when 
the Report may be expected, but no 
reply has yet been received. 
GENERAL REGISTER HOUSE, 

EDINBURGH. 

Mr. THORNTON (Clapham): In 
the absence of the hon. Member for 
East Edinburgh, I beg to ask the 
Secretary for Scotland what progress 
has been made in carrying out the recom- 
mendations made in the Report issued 
some time ago by the Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the condition of 
the Register of Deeds Office in the 
General Register House, Edinburgh ; 
and, in particular, whether the Deputy 
Clerk Register has executed the direc- 
tions sent to him on the 20th February 
last to give effect to the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee; whether the 
Treasury have given their approval to 
certain changes recommended, involving 
financial questions ; and whether he is 
prepared to lay before the House any 


THE 


Minute embodying the Government 
proposals in the matter ? 
Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 


LAND (Sir G. Trevetran, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : Effect is being given to the 
recommendations of the Committee in 
respect to the administrative questions of 
the re-arrangement of the work of the 
Office and the conditions of the appoint- 
ment and dismissal of the engrossing 
clerks. The financial changes which I 
recommended have been approved by the 
Treasury generally, and only some de- 
tails remain for final adjustment. The 
formal Minute embodying the Govern- 
ment proposals will very shortly be laid 
before the House. 


THE FISCAL SYSTEM OF CEYLON. 

Mr. F. SEAGER HUNT (Maryle- 
bone, W.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies contemplates any modification 
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or reform of the fiscal system prevailing 
in the Island of Ceylon ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror toe COLONIES (Mr. 8S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : Her 
Majesty’s late Government having 
effected a most material reform in the 
taxation of the Island of Ceylon by the 
abolition of the Paddy Tax, the 
Secretary of State does not feel in a 
position at present to entertain any 
further proposals for dealing with par- 
ticular heads of taxation ; but it may be 
added that the revenue is coming in more 
satisfactory than before the reforms 
effected by Lord Knutsford, and that 
the Island is in a flourishing condition. 


THE INSURANCE OF RAILWAY 
EMPLOYES. 


Mr. NEWDIGATE (Warwickshire, 
Nuneaton): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether he is aware that at the present 
time the authorities of the London and 
North Western Railway Company con- 
tribute upwards of £8,000 per annum to 
a Mutual Benefit Society, upwards of 
£17,000 per annum to the Mutual In- 
surance Fund, and upwards of £7,000 
per annum to the Locomotive Insurance 
Fund, the two latter sums being given 
annually in consideration of the employés 
contracting out of the Employers’ 
Liability Act ; whether he is aware that 
it is the intention of the authorities of 
the London and North Western Railway 
Company to withdraw these two sums if 
the Employers’ Liability Act, as proposed, 
becomes law, in which case the employés 
of the London and North Western Rail- 
way Company would sustain an annual 
loss to their benevolent funds of upwards 
of £20,000 ; whether he is aware that, 
unlike the provisions of the proposed 
Employers’ Liability Act, the employés 
of the London and North Western Rail- 
way Company receive a liberal compen- 
sation for injuries sustained during their 
employment, even when caused by their 
own default, which advantage they 
would lose were the proposed Act to be- 
come law and to be applied to them ; 
whether he is aware that in a Circular 
Letter issued from the London and 
North Western Railway Insurance 


Society, Members’ Executive Committee 
Office, Euston Station, on 12th June, 
1893, it was alleged that wrong im- 
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pressions were conveyed throughout the 
Debate in Committee on the Employers’ 
Liability Bill; and whether be will 
consider the advisability of complying 
with the desire of the employés of the 
London and North Western Railway 
Company to be allowed to contract out 
of this Bill and to remain in their 
present position ? 


THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tuk HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. H. Gtapstone, Leeds, 
W.): All the circumstances connected 
with these Societies have been fully con- 
sidered, and were brought before the 
Grand Committee, and the Secretary of 
State has nothing to add to the answer 
given by him yesterday to the hon. 
Member for South Belfast. 


Mr. NEWDIGATE: Is the hon, 
Gentleman aware that this question was 
asked at the instigation of the Executive 
Committee appointed by the men em- 
ployed by the London and North 
Western Railway Company to watch 
their interests ? 


Mr. H. GLADSTONE: I have no 
information as to that. 
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LIVERPOOL POST OFFICE. 

Mr. STOCK (Liverpool, Walton): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General, in 
view of the fact that the employés in the 
Liverpool Post Office have been subjected 
to very heavy pressure of work, mainly 
due te having to work off large supplies 
of circulars without overtime, as formerly, 
whether he can hold out any hope of an 
improvement in their position ? 

*Tuzt POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): I 
do not clearly understand what is meant 
by the hon. Member’s question. If the 
work referred to has fallen within the 
ordinary hours of duty of the officers 
concerned it would form part of their 
regular duty, and no extra payment could 
be granted for it. On the other hand, if 
the work has involved extra duty it will, 
as a matter of course, be paid for at the 
prescribed extra duty rates. If the staff 
in question are subject to any grievance, 
the existence of which I am not aware 
of, and if they take the usual course of 
representing it to their superior officers, I 
will take care that it is fully inquired 
into. 
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LONDON MAIL CONTRACTORS. 


Mr. KEIR HARDIE (West Han, S.): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General if 
he can state the number of contracts in 
existence, and by whom they are held, 
for the carrying of Her Majesty’s mails 
in London, and when they expire ; 
whether such contracts include a schedule 
of hours and wages for the mail cart 
drivers ; and whether he will cause such 
schedules to be inserted in all future con- 
tracts, specifying that 6d. per hour shall 
be the minimum wage and that the 
working day shall consist of eight hours ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY : The contracts 
for the carrying of Her Majesty's 
Mails in London are four in number, 
namely :— 


For Town District Van 


| Hield by Messrs. 
and Cart Service. 


McNamara & Com- 
pany, Castle Street, 
| Finsbury _ Street, 


For Town 
Van. Seward Street, 


Parcel Post Held by Mr J. Allen, 
E.C, 


For Suburban Van and) Held by Mr. C. 
Cart Services, Eastern Webster, Campbell 
Northern, and South, Road, Bow. 


Eastern Districts. 

For Suburban Van and ) Held by Mr. J. Birch, 
Cart Services, remain- Cathcart Street, 
ing districts. Kentish Town. 

The fixed term for which these contracts 

were entered into has expired, and any 

of the contracts can now be terminated 
by either side giving 12 calendar months’ 
notice. No such notice has been given 
in respect to any of the contracts. The 
contracts do not include a schedule of 
hours and wages for the mail cart 
drivers. It should be understood that 
the work of the mail drivers is not con- 
tinuous, there being many intervals 
between the runs, and this would render 
it very difficult, if not impossible, to 
arrange a working day ofa certain number 
of hours for each man. Ihave consented 
to receive a deputation from the London 

Carmen’s Union, who desire to lay a state- 

ment of facts and figures before me ; and, 

under these circumstances, I should pro- 
pose net to answer the latter part of the 
question. 


Mr. KEIR-HARDIE: I beg also to 
ask the Postmaster General whether his 
attention has been called to the dismissal 
of six mail cart drivers employed by 
Messrs. McNamaraand Co., Limited, who 
hold a Government contract for the car- 
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rying of the mails, the dismissal being 
for having attended a meeting of post- 
men ; and what action he proposes taking 
in the matter ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY : I am assured by 
Messrs. McNamara’s manager that they 
have no knowledge whatever as to which 
of their drivers did, and which did not, 
attend recent meetings of mail cart drivers 
(or meetings of postmen), and that 
certainly no man has been dismissed for 
such a reason. 


Mr. KEIR HARDIE: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman receive a deputation from 
the men dismissed, so that they may 
state their case and prove the cause of 
dismissal ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I have no objec- 
tion at all to receive a small deputation, 
but the men had better first submit their 
statement in writing. 


Fever. 


SWINE FEVER. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick's) : I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether the Report of 
the Departmental Committee appointed 
by the Board of Agriculture have recom- 
mended the provision of a compensation 
fund to be paid in cases of swine fever ; 
whether such recommendation is likely 
to be carried into effect; whether the 
Local Government Board, in conjunction 
with the Board of Agriculture, will take 
steps to provide a fund for the compen- 
sation of owners whose property has been 
seized for tuberculosis in the public 
interest ; and whether the Bovine Tuber- 
culosis Report is yet issued, or when it 
may be expected ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tur LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
FowLer, Wolverhampton, E.): The first 
two questions should be addressed to my 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Board of Agriculture. As to the third 
and fourth questions, the Government can 
take no action in this matter until they 
receive the Reports of the Tuberculosis 
Commission. I cannot state when that 
will be received. 

Mr. FIELD: May I be allowed to 
point out that the President of the Board 
of Agriculture referred me to the right 
hon. Gentleman. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: 
knowledge of that. 


I have no 
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Mr. FIELD: Is this reference to be 
final, or am I liable to be referred to 
another Department ? 


[The question was not answered. ] 


THE OPIUM DEBATE. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe): May I ask the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Barnard 
Castle Division whether there is any 
truth in the report that he does not intend 
to press to a Division his Resolution on 
the Opium Traffic ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Baronet 
has no Notice on the Paper. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: I may, perhaps, 
explain I noticed that the hon. Member 
for West Waterford was in the House, 
and, therefore, I asked the question by 
arrangement with the hon. Baronet. 
Still, I will now ask the hon. Member for 
West Waterford if he intends to press his 
Motion to a Division ? 

Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.) : Cer- 
tainly, Sir. 

Str J. PEASE (Durham, Barnard 
Castle) : May I say, with reference to the 
paragraphs in this morning’s paper that 
those interested in this question are pre- 
pared to accept the conditions suggested 
by the Government, that they are without 
foundation. As the proposal differs from 
our views in many particulars, I am 
afraid we shall have to trouble the 
House to go to a Division. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (PROCEDURE 
ON THE GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND 
BILL). 

ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment to Question 
[29th June]— 


“That the proceedings in Committee on the 
Government of Ireland Bill, unless previously 
disposed of, shall at the times hereinafter 
mentioned be brought to a conclusion in the 
manner hereinafter mentioned :— 

(a) The proceedings on the Clauses 5 
to 8, both inclusive, not later than 10 
p.m. on Thursday 6th July ; 

(bv) The proceedings on Clauses 9 to 26, 
both inclusive, not later than 10 p.m. on 
Thursday 13th July ; 

(c) The proceedings on Clauses 27 to 40, 
both inclusive, not later than 10 p.m. 
on Thursday 20th July ; 
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(ad) The proceedings on the postponed 

Clauses, new Clauses, being Clauses, 

Schedules, and Preamble, not later than 

10 p.m. on Thursday 27th July; and 

after the Clauses, Schedules, and Pre- 

amble are disposed of, the Chairman 

shall forthwith report the Biil ag 
amended, to the House : 

Then at the said appointed times the Chair- 
man shall put forthwith the Question or 
Questions on any Amendment or Motion 
already proposed from the Chair. He shall 
next proceed, unless and until Progress be 
moved as hereinafter provided, successively to 
put forthwith the following questions :—That 
any Clause or Schedule then under considera- 
tion, and any of the said Clauses or Schedules 
not already disposed of, stand part of, or be 
added to, the Bill: 

After the passing of this Order no dilatory 
Motion, nor Motion to postpone a Clause, shall 
be received unless moved by a Minister in 
charge of the Bill, and the Question on any 
such Motion shall be put forthwith : 

If Progress be reported the Chairman shall 
put this Order in force in any subsequent 
sitting of the Committee : 

Proceedings under this Order shall not be 
interrupted under the provisions of any Stand- 
ing Order relating to the Sittings of the House.” 
—(Mr. W. E. Gladstone.) 


And which Amendment was 


In sub-head (a), to leave out the words 
“Thursday 6th July,” in order to insert the 
words “ Friday 14th July.”"—( Wr. Byrne.) 


Question again proposed, “ That 
Thursday 6th July stand part of the 
Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
the object of the Amendment which they 
commerced te discuss on the previous 
night was to postpone the conclusion of 
the Debate on the first compartment of 
the Bill from the 6th until the 14th 
July. It was obvious that the great 
questions involved in Clauses 5 to 8 
could not be adequately discussed in the 
four days that would remain after the 
passing of this Resolution. They had 
not only got to settle the details of the 
Executive power which was to be 
created for the first time in Ireland, but 
also the whole constitution and composi- 
tion of the Legislature and the somewhat 
peculiar and certainly original proposal 
for settling disagreements between the 
two Houses. Such questions as these 
necessarily involved an immense amount 
of criticism, and that was only reason- 
able. Many hon. Members on the 
Ministerial side of the House were op- 
posed to the proposals of the Govern- 
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ment as to the constitution of the two 
Houses, and it was well known that the 
extreme Radicals were among those 
opponents. On his side of the House it 
was contended that the Second Chamber 
was a delusion so far as it afforded any 
real guarantee that the interests of the 
minority should be cousidered, and the 
clauses bristled with difficulties, however 
carefully concealed they were. And yet 
for the consideration of these four im- 
portant questions only four days were to 
be allowed! The only criticism on the 
Amendment that had been offered by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was that 
Friday was a private Members’ night, 
and that the Bill could not be 
taken after 7 p.m. That could 
easily be got over by having an 
ordinary Sitting on Friday, July 14. 
Again, was there any reason why opera- 
tions under his most prosaic proposal 
should commence on the 6th July ? They 
heard much talk of this being a prosaic 
age. Personally, he was not sentimental, 
but he thought that when it was con- 
sidered that the Heir to the Throne in 
the second generation was to be married 
on the day fixed by the Resolution, it 
would be agreed that the beginning of 
this revolutionary proposal ought not to 
be fixed for that day. Not only did the 
Government refuse the House a holiday, 
but they actually wished their Gagging 
Resolution, which would destroy the 
liberty of the House, to have effect for 
the first time on that day. He thought 
that on that day they might fairly agree 
to sink political strife. To fix that day 
was a most ungrateful and unhandsome 
thing to do. He, therefore, strongly 
supported the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend, and hoped the Government—the 
head of which in the person of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid- 
lothian possessed a great deal of senti- 
ment—would agree to it. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, that bearing in mind the 
honourable understanding entered into on 
the preceding evening that the Resolu- 
tion and Amendments should all be dis- 
posed of by 7 o'clock that evening, he 
did not propose to unnecessarily pro- 
long the Debate. But he certainly felt 
that a longer time than four days ought 
to be allotted to the consideration of the 
next four clauses of the Bill. He did 
not press for the extension of time pro- 
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posed in the Amendment; but he was 
strongly of opinion that the Debate ought 
not to be closed before the Monday 
following the Thursday mentioned in the 
Resolution as the day for the application 
of the Closure. The clauses to which 
the Government proposed that they 
should devote four days only were most 
important. The first would set up a 
Ministry that should hold Office at the 
pleasure of the popular Assembly. This 
was a great innovation, and the question 
of the limitations that should be imposed 
upon the system could not be disposed of 
inja few hours. The 2nd clause of 
the compartment dealt with the composi- 
tion of the Second Chamber, and upon no 
subject might there reasonably be greater 
differences of opinion than upon this. 
The principle of the clause was objected 
to even by some of the Government's 
own supporters. The proposal in the 
Bill was that the Chamber should be 
elective. An Amendment was to be 
moved for the purpose of making the 
Chamber partly nominative and partly 
elective. That must engage serious 
attention, and involved the question 
whether the nomination of Members 
should be for a fixed term or for life 
Another Amendment proposed that some 
Members should sit in the Second Cham- 
ber as ex officio Members by virtue of 
their positions. He thought himself that 
the presence of ex officio Members, hold- 
ing dignified offices and representing 
certain important interests, would give 
the Chamber great weight and authority. 
As examples he might mention the four 
Roman Catholic Archbishops, the two 
Protestant Archbishops, and the Modera- 
tor of the General Assembly. On the 
clause relating to the composition of the 
Legislative Assembly would arise such 
difficult questions as the best mode of 
securing an adequate representation of 
the minority, and as to the method of 
settling disputes which might arise 
between the two Chambers. It was not 
reasonable to say that the discussion of 
those questions could be compressed into 
ene single night, and he hoped the 
Government would agree to the sugges- 
tions which he had made, and at any 
rate extend the time until the following 
Monday. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said, 
that the arguments of the right hon. 
Member for Bodmin would have greater 
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influence upon him if he were ignorant of 
the fact that the Bill was going to be re- 
jected by the House of Lords. Had it 
been otherwise, no one would have been 
more reluctant than himself to adopt 
closuring or restrictive proposals. The 
right hon. Gentleman and his friends had 
announced that the Bill would be thrown 
out without merey in that branch of the 
Legislature ; and, therefore, the House of 
Commons was engaged in what he might 
call a “mere performance.” The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bodmin 
had suggested that time was required to 
discuss whether or not they should have 
four Roman Catholic Archbishops in the 
Upper Chamber, and to consider the 
delights of hon. Gentlemen there, the 
Moderator of the Genera! Assembly, as 
well as the two Protestant Archbishops, 
and he asked them to lend their in- 
tellectual assistance to such a Debate in 
the full knowledge that two months 
hence the friends of the Duke of Devon- 
shireand the Marquess of Salisbury would 
give effect to the announced determina- 
tion to make the Bill a piece of waste 
paper. What hypocrisy! Surely the 
right hon. Gentleman should show some 
kind of respect for their intellects. 
When the Nationalist Members in former 
days indulged in what was called ob- 
struction they were avowedly resisting a 
Bill which they believed to be bad and 
which they knew would be assented to in 
another place. They had the knowledge 
that if they refrained from opposing the 
Bill in that House they would have no 
chance of exposing its injustice and 
demerits elsewhere. But the position of 
the Unionists at the present time was 
quite different. If they wanted to make 
Amendments in the Bill, why did they 
not propose that it should be amended in 
the House of Lords? He was amazed 
that the right hon. Member for Bodmin 
should make this attempt to throw dust 
in their eyes. The right hon. Gentleman 
knew well that if they were to put the 
four Roman Catholic Archbishops, the 
two Protestant Archbishops, and the 
Moderator of the Geveral Assembly in 
the Bill, or even the Pope of Rome him- 
self, the Bill would be rejected by the 
Upper House. The Conservative Party 
wanted to waste the Session. They 
knew that very well, and there should be 
no hypocrisy about it. The Opposition 
were seeking to defeat by this policy not 
Mr. T. M. Healy 
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enly the Home Rule Bill, but also the 
Registration and the Parish Councils 
Bills. The seriousness of the right hon, 
Member for Bodmin and others was a 
little too much for one’s patience. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he de- 
sired to congratulate the House on the 
fact that the hon. and learned Member 
for Louth had at last recovered the use of 
his voice. They had long desired to 
hear him, and his speech had now fallen 
like water on thirsty ground. So far as 
he was personally concerned, he had satis- 
fied himself by resisting the principle of 
the Resolution. Although he should be 
very glad if more time could be secured 
for the discussion of the Amendments to 
the Bill, he must really suggest to the 
right hon. Member for Bodmin that it 
was hardly worth while for him to cast 
these pearls of his before——[ Cries of 
“Oh!”"] Well, he would not give the 
finish of the quotation ; he would only say 
it was not worth the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s trouble to cast these pearls of his 
on the floor of the House of Commons, 
for they would not be appraised at their 
full value there. He should, of course, 
vote for all Amendments which he should 
consider reasonable; but, now that the 
gag was to be applied, he had no objec- 
tion to Her Majesty’s Ministers making 
that gag as effective as they possibly 
could. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Prancras, 
E.) said, he had never heard a more un- 
Constitutional speech than that just made 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Louth. The hon. and learned Member 
actually seemed to think that, because it 
was reported that another Assembly was 
going to throw out the Bill, it was the 
duty of the Government to pass the 
measure through the House of Commons 
by the exercise of the Closure. When his 
ancestors were in that House the Liberal 
Benches were occupied by the defenders 
of the rights of the people. But it 
seemed to be very different now. If the 
Session was too short, why did not the 
Prime Minister fulfil his pledge in the 
spirit as well as in the letter and call the 
House together early in January as he 
led the constituencies to believe he 
would ? So far as he could judge, the 
Unionist Members of the House had not 
in any instance in the course of the 
Debate occupied an inordinate lergth of 
time in their speeches. The hon. Mem- 
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ber for Louth seemed to forget how he 
and his friends had spoken frequently on 
Bills to which they were opposed until 
2 or 40’clock in the morning. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
Question before the House is whether 
the time allotted for the first batch of 
clauses is sufficient. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, his contention 
was that, as the Bill made a great and 
important change in the Constitution of 
the country, the House ought to have 
due time for its consideration. Hon. 
Members really did not know what the 
Bill before the country was, as they 
were not aware whether Clause 9 was to 
stand or not. He contended that in the 
interests, especially of that part of the 
United Kingdom which had been so 
grossly disregarded — namely, Great 
Britain, they were entitled to consider 
the question in all its bearings—— 

*"Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
Clause 9 is not in this compartment. I 
must ask the hon. Member to keep to 
the point. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, his claim was 
that the Members of the Constitutional 
Party should have the opportunity of 
fully and fairly discussing this important 
measure. 

Commanver BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, he apprehended that it 
would be the duty as well as the policy 
of the Opposition, when the House again 
got into Committee, tocalmly re-commence 
the discussion of the Amendments that 
were placed before them in order that 
they might probe to the bottom, as fully 
as time would allow, each of the important 
questions that came up for consideration. 
He imagined that the Opposition would 
not by any means be disposed to forward 
the view of the supporters of the Govern- 
ment by skipping over Amendments with 
the object of concentrating attention on 
some matter which was more important 
than others. Even the extended time 
proposed in the Amendment would, in 
his opinion, be scarcely sufficient for the 
discussion of the important points that 
were raised. 

*Mr. LOGAN (Leicester, Harborough) 
said, that, as a Representative of an 
agricultural constituency, he desired, in 
opposing the Amendment, to thank the 
Government for making it clear that it 
was their intention that the business of 
the nation should be proceeded with. 
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They might rest assured that people out 
of doors would not be satisfied with the 
plea of obstruction. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
Perhaps it is right that I should explain 
to the hon. Member that the particular 
Amendment now before the House simply 
raises the question whether a sufficient 
time has been allotted to the clauses 
specified. 

Mr. LOGAN said, he bowed to the 
Speaker’s decision. His only object had 
been to thank the Government for the 
course they had adopted. 

Sir E. CLARKE (Plymouth): I may 
perhaps be allowed to express my sincere 
sympathy with the hon. Member who 
has just sat down on the fact that he has 
not been allowed to deliver this afternoon 
a speech which [Cries of “ Ques- 
tion !"] 

*Mr. SPEAKER: As the hon. Mem- 
ber was out of Order, any comment upon 
his remarks will be out of Order. 

Sir E, CLARKE: I was not going 
to discuss his speech, and I will not, of 
course, make any further allusion to it. 
The hon. Member was not proposing to 
deal with the real question which the 
House has now to consider—namely, that 
of the time which has been allotted by 
the Government scheme for the discussion 
of the specific matters contained in these 
clauses. I think that if hon. Members 
will be good enough to read the clauses 
which it is proposed we should dispose 
of by 10 o’clock on Thursday night, they 
will have at once ample proof that the 
time which has been allotted is not suffi- 
cient for the work. The time—that is, 
between this Sitting and 10 o'clock on 
Thursday night—consists, at the outside, 
of 24 hours. 

Mr. J, MORLEY: We have already 
begun the discussion of the 5th clause. 

Sir E. CLARKE: It is time that we 
began the discussion of the Sth clause 
on Wednesday, but it is proposed that 
between the end of this Sitting and 10 
o'clock on Thursday next we should dis- 
pose of the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th clauses, 
Before the House desires that it is com- 
petent to deal with these matters within 
that limited space of time, I should like 
to point out how many hours will actually 
be at the disposal of the House and what 
the questions are that will have to be 
considered. Between the close of this 
Sitting and Thursday at 10 o'clock we 
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debate—namely, seven hours on Monday, 
seven hours on Tuesday, about five on | 
Wednesday, and five on Thursday. Well, | 
what have we to deal with in that time ? | 
Clause 5 has hardly been discussed yet, | 
although we have entered on its consi- | 
deration. I do not think anyone will deny | 
—and I am quite sure the right hon. Gen- | 
tleman the Chief Secretary will not deny | 
—that Clause 5 is one of very great im- 
portance. It deals with the Executive 
Government of Ireland, and it is a clause 
which it is very difficult indeed to pro- 
pose Amendments to, because it begins 
by asserting that the Executive Govern- 
ment in Ireland should continue to 
remain under the authority of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty. The question whether 
that clause is to be altered in any way, 
and whether the appointment of the Lord 
Lieutenant to exercise the Executive 
authority of the Crown ought to be sub- 
ject to the same limitations and restric- 
tions as, at the present time, affect the 
Crown itself,is surely a matter of very great 
importance, and I do not think anyone 
will say that a single sitting of this 
House, occupying about eight hours of 
debating time, will be enough for that 
clause. But, assuming that it is enough, 
let me point out what the House will have 
to dispose of on the Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and part of Thursday. It is no less 
than the constitution of an Institution 
entirely new to our domestic Govern- 
ment—the establishment of a Second 
Chamber not founded on the hereditary 
principle aud with a different franchise 
from that of the First Chamber. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Giapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): That is already 
decided. 

Sm E. CLARKE: Decided it may 
be that there shall be a Second Chamber, 
but that fact does not make the con- 
stitution and construction of the Chamber 
a perfectly easy and light matter. When 
we come to Section 7, we find it is one 
which, if it had been a Bill in itself, 
would have demanded the attention of 
Parliament for a very considerable time. 
It is perfectly well-known to all of us 
that of all the electoral anomalies which 
exist at the present time those which are 
to be found in Ireland are perhaps the 
worst. Section 7 proposes to stereotype 


these anomalies for six years and to 
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leave in existence a body of 103 Irish 
Members, appointed by the constituen- 
cies as they are at present arranged, | 
am quite sure that if the Prime Minister 
were proposing not a Home Rule Bill 
but a Reform Bill for Ireland, he would 
recognise that a much larger amount of 
discussion than could take place in two 
days would be necessary. Well, all 
these proposals are to be dealt with in 
24 hours of Parliamentary time. Of 
course, the Government have the power, 
and I have no doubt they will exercise 
it, of strictly limiting the times allowed 
for debate according to their view of the 
exigency of the subject ; but, at any rate, 
they must allow us to point out to them, 
before they impose their will on the 
House of Commons, how obviously in- 
sufficient is the time they propose to 
allow us for discussion. 


Sm T. LEA (Londonderry, $8.) asked 
for some reply from the Government to 
the suggestion that had bee made, that 
if the Amendment were not assented to 
the time to be placed at the disposal of 
the House for the discussion of the 5th, 
6th, 7th, and 8th clauses should be ex- 
tended to the Monday following the 
Thursday mentioned in the Motion, 
There was one very important question 
respecting the representation of the Irish 
Government in the House of Commons. 
The Chief Secretary had said that the 
clause upon which this matter was to be 
discussed was the 5th clause. There 
were a great many of his (Sir T. Lea’s) 
constituents who were expecting to leave 
their homes and their country. [Minis- 
terial laughter and cries of “Oh!”) 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite might laugh, 
but he asserted fearlessly that there were 
thousands of people in the North of Ire- 
land who expected to be driven from 
the homes which their ancestors had 
made for them when this Bill be- 
came law. They were, therefore, deeply 
interested in the discussion of these 
questions, and desired that their Repre- 
sentatives should have a reasonable time 
for their discussion. 


Question put. 


The Tellers reported the Numbers :— 
Ayes 268 ; Noes 244. 


Mr. SEXTON : Mr. Speaker, before 
you announce the numbers, I have to state 
that the Memberfor South Tipperary who 
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did not hear the Question put voted in the 
wrong Lobby. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Was the hon. 
Member within the folding doors ? 

Mr. SEXTON: He is in the vicinity 
of the Chair and will himself answer. 

*Mr. SPEAKER (to Mr. Mandeville): 
Did the hon. Member hear the Question 

ut ? 

Mr. MANDEVILLE (Tipperary, S.): 
I did not hear the Question put. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under those cireum- 
stances, the hon. Member's vote cannot be 
recorded. 

Mr. SEXTON: His vote, I presume, 
will be deducted from the majority. 
[ Laughter, and cries of “ Minority !”’} 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Ayes to the right, 
267 ; Noes to the left, 244. [Cries of 
“No, no!”] Are these figures on the 
authority of the Tellers ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Marsoripanks, Berwick- 
shire) : No, Sir. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I understand that 
these figures have not the sanction of the 
Tellers. I must ask them to make the 
necessary correction. 

Ayes 268 ; Noes 243,—( Division List, 
No. 180.) 


*Viscount WOLMER (Edinburgh, 


W.) said, he wished to move an Amend- | 


ment to extend the time allotted for 
Clauses 9 to 26 from Thursday, July 13, 
to Friday, July 21, at 10 minutes to 7 
o'clock. The compartment to which the 
Amendment had reference contained 
within itself an extraordinary number of 
clauses of first-rate importance—Clauses 
9 to 26 inclusive. In his opinion, in 
consequence of the importance of the 
clauses in this compartment, it was 
absolutely impossible that the House 
could discuss them in a week. These 
clauses related to finance — Clauses 10, 
11, 12, 13, 17, 20, and 21. They were 
going to be negatived on the Motion of 
the Government, who were going to bring 
up fresh proposals at the end of the Bill. 
He submitted that when the Motion was 
made to negative the clauses, the Com- 
mittee should be allowed to put various 
questions to the Government. Why 
should the Government desire to go back 
upon the plan they had announced as to 
the fair proportion and division between 
the Irish and the British taxpayer ? This 
was the third financial scheme propounded 
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by the Government; and seeing that the 
British taxpayer had always been put in 
an increasingly bad position by the time 
they had arrived at their sixth plan, there 
would be no consideration left for him. 
When the Prime Minister himself had 
told them that the just, and even generous, 
proportion for Ireland to pay towards 
Imperial expenditure was 1-l5th, why 
was she to pay only 1-30th ? Why was 
all that difference to come out of the 
pocket of the British taxpayer? Then 
Clause 18 dealt with Money Bills and 
voting the public Revenue of Ireland, 
and raised Constitutional questions of the 
first importance. It would be remembered 
that the Prime Minister had stated at 
an earlier period that in fulfilling his 
functions under the clause the Lord 
Lieutenant would be again acting in a 
dual capacity. He would have to select 
what Votes should be passed, a system 
altogether at variance with the practice 
in this country, where the initiative in 
the maiter was left exclusively with the 
Cabinet of the day. It was impossible 
to exaggerate the gravity of the Constitu- 
tional question that the clause opened out, 
and could the Committee submit to having 
this most important function of the Lord 
Lieutenant slurred over or wholly 
neglected in discussion as would inevite 
ably be the case? Then Clause 19 
dealt with Exchequer Judges. The 
House would remember that the Exche- 
quer Judges were the bulwark the Go- 
vernment proposed for the protection of 
the loyal minority in Ireland. If it could 
be shown in a case about to be tried that 
there had been anything in the nature of a 
contravention of the Act, any party to 
the action could apply to have it trans- 
fered to the Exchequer Judges. Those 
Judges, again, were to be the sole pro- 
tection of the Revenue in all Revenue 
cases in Ireland ; and it was the Exche- 
quer Judges who would, for the first 
time, have to give decisions as to the, 
at present, wholly unascertained meaning 
of those cabalistic words “due process 
of law.” Again, Clauses 22 and 23 dealt 
with the function of the Privy Council 
as the final interpreters of the Act. No 
Member of the Government could deny 
that really the whole interpretation of 
the Act, and through its interpretation 
its successful or futile action would, to 
a very great extent, depend on the de- 
cision of the Privy Council, and yet there 
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would be no time to consider the con- 
stitution of the Privy Council as the 
supreme Court onConstitutional questions. 
In the clauses contained in this compart- 
ment was to be found the only embryo 
of an Imperial Executive within the four 
corners of the Bill ; that was to say, the 
Exchequer Judges were to have the 
power, under certain circumstances, of 
appointing an officer of their own to see 
that their decrees were carried out. 
That was the only trace in the whole 
of the Bill of an Imperial Execu- 
tive officer, and it seemed to him 
nothing short of scandalous that the 
House should in Committee be abso- 
lutely precluded—as it would inevitably 
be—from considering the establishment 
of that officer. No one would dispute 
that the clauses he had referred to con- 
tained legitimate field for very serious 
criticism and deliberate discussion, and 
yet he could show that it would be 
impossible for the House, if it fulfils its 
function properly in this respect, because 
before any of these clauses could be 
reached the House would have to deal 
with Clause 9. It was no exaggeration 
to say that Clause 9 by itself in any 
Session, under any Government, would 
merit a whole week’s discussion; but 
they did not know what Clause 9 was 
going to be. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I have 
stated that we do not intend to propose 
any alteration in Clause 9. 

Viscount WOLMER was much 
obliged to the right hon. Gentleman for 
making that statement; but was it not 
possible that the hand of the right hon. 
Gentleman might be forced against his 
own conviction by his own supporters 
under the leadership of the Member for 
North Kerry ? At any rate, the clause 
would have to be discussed to ascertain 
whether the Prime Minister had suc- 
ceeded in doing what he had told the 
country it passed the wit of man to do. 
They would have to see whether he had 
drawn the line of distinction between 
Imperial and non-Imperial affairs ; and 
they would have to ask him how, if it 
was not possible to do this in 1886, and 
if he saw the difficulties in drawing the 
distinction which he admitted in bringing 
in the Bill, he believed the scheme could 
possibly work. [Cries of “Order !”] 
If he were transgressing the Rules he 
apprehended that Mr. Speaker would 
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call him to Order. It would be necessary 
to point out that under the circumstances 
of this House as they had prevailed not 
in every Parliament, but in most Parlia- 
ments, since the Reform Act of 1832, 
Clause 9 of the present Bill, if it had 
been on the Statute Book, would have 
reduced the House to impotence. It was 
easy to find an illustration of his meaning. 
Suppose Clause 9 were part of the law 
of the land at this moment, in what 
position would they find themselves in 
the House? Would the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister remain in 
Office for a week ? He (Lord Wolmer) 
could not imagine that he would, for the 
right hon. Gentleman and his Cabinet 
were pledged to the Newcastle Pro- 
gramme, and they knew 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I would remind 
the noble Lord that the clause should not 
be discussed as if it were now before the 
House. 

*Viscount WOLMER said, it would 
be their duty to point out, when they 
caiae to Clause 9, that these difficulties 
would inevitably occur. It would be 
their duty to ask the Prime Minister 
how the clause could work, and how, 
with the clause in operation, he could 
carry on his Government? If during 
the discussion on Clause 9 an Amend- 
ment were carried against the Govern- 
ment it would have the effect of keeping 
in that House for all purposes the whole 
of the present Representatives from 
Ireland—a contingency about which it 
was impossible to speak with patience 
and without heat. It would be their 
duty to point out that the humiliating 
position in which Great Britain would thus 
be placed [Cries of “Question !”] 
A permanent Irish ascendency would 
have been established in Great Britain ; 
and he maintained that, under the pos- 
sibilities he had foreshadowed, a week’s 
discussion of Clause 9 alone would be 
the very least the country would expect 
from the House. It was a clause which 
would affect the House and the position 
of the British electorate for all time, and 
surely it was not one that ought to be 
disposed of in that portion of a week’s 
work which might fall to it if all the 
clauses from 9 to 26 were equally dis- 
tributed over the 30 working hours that 
would be available. At that rate the 
total amovnt of time that they would 
allow Clause 9, if they permitted the 
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other clauses to have an equal share of 
attention, would be two hours—two hours 
in which to diseuss whether the House 
was to be reduced to impotence or the 
British taxpayer to permanent servitude. 
He begged to move the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In sub-head (4), to leave out the words “10 
p.m. on Thursday, 13th July,” in order to insert 
the words “ Friday, 21st July, at ten minutes to 
Seven.”-—( Viscount Wolmer.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I only wish to put two 
questions to the right hon. Gentleman 
before lie replies. My noble Friend has 
pointed out that there is an important 
matter in the concluding clauses that are 
reserved for this part, and he has also 
shown that the Ist clause is one which 
is likely to occupy a very considerable 
amount of time. He suggests that pro- 
bably it will oceupy the whole of the 
time allotted by the Government. Now, 
if that should be the case, there will be 
no discussion on Clause 10. I think the 
Government will agree that there should 
be something in the nature of a general 
discussion of the financial proposals in 
the Bill, and it is quite impossible with 
advantage to discuss those proposals in 
detail. Every single proposal which the 
Government has made must have rela- 
tion to the whole scheme and to the 
estimated Irish Budget. We have not— 
owing to circumstances which have been 
beyond the control of the Government— 
we have not been able to have anything 
like a Second Reading discussion on the 
question of finance, and I think it is not 
unreasonable to ask for that. I also 
think that the Government will gain by 
allowing adequate time for that purpose. 
Now, I am under the impression that such 
adiscussion might take place in Committee 
on the financial proposals, but I under- 
stand that the Resolution to be proposed 
in the Financial Committee will deal 
only with a very small part of the sub- 
ject, and that it will be out of Order to 
enter upon a discussion of the whole 
financial scheme. Therefore, I take it 
that any discussion must be ou the Motion 
to postpone Clause 10. If my noble 


Friend is correct—and I think there is 
good reason for what he has said—that 
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she discussion on Clause 9 is likely to 
occupy the whole of the time I would 
point out that there will be no oppor- 
tunity for a general discussion on the 
financial scheme. My first question I 
wish to ask the Prime Minister is what 
arrangement the Government have made 
for the discussion on the financial pro- 
posals of the Bill? My second question 
is this: During these Debates the Go- 
vernment have promised a considerable 
number of Amendments in connection 
with the different clauses of the Bill. 
Those Amendments are not yet on the 
Paper, but there are upon the Paper a 
great number of Amendments connected 
with the altered financial scheme. I 
want to point out to the Government 
that all these Amendments may be shut 
out by this Closure Resolution. It is 
conceivable that the earlier portion of the 
Debate will occupy the time, and that 
there will be no opportunity in the Com- 
mittee stage for the Government to pro- 
pose these Amendments. I therefore 
wish to ask the Government, in the 
event of any of these Amendments, or of 
any of the Amendments already on the 
Paper, being shut out by the Closure, 
what arrangement they propose to make 
in order to introduce them? How do 
they propose to carry out their pledge ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: With 
regard to the question of my right hon. 
Friend, the matter stands there. I do 
not agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
that the most convenient course for taking 
the discussion on the finance proposals of 
the Bill will be on the Motion to post- 
pone Clause 10, although, no doubt, it 
would be desirable to have a general 
understanding that there should be power 
to bring together the main points of these 
proposals of the Bill. The proposal of 
the Government will be to negative 
Clause 10, and the reasons for negativing 
the clause, and for introducing financial 
proposals of a similar character, have 
already been indicated by me. Our 
reason for the proposed new financial 
scheme, which is strictly founded on the 
principles of the former scheme, is that, 
taking note of the enormous expansion 
which was given to this Bill, in conse- 
quence, I will say, of views conscien- 
tiously held by the Opposition, we have 
thought it our duty to make what contri- 
bution we could towards narrowing the 
field of discussion, and consequently we 
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have devised what we think a much 
simpler plan of finance than that origi- 
nally incorporated in the Bill. That is 
the reason why we put forward this new 
financial scheme, and because the dis- 
covery of an error would not of itself 
have necessitated any change in the main 
proposals. That being so, it appears to 
me that the House would be in an entirely 
false position if it attempted to discuss 
the matter on Clause 10. I am not aware 
that anyone protested against the with- 
drawal of Clause 10, and therefore to 
debate the financial plans upon a clause 
which its authors rejected and which no 
portion of the House desired to adopt 
would not be a practical method of pro- 
ceeding. My hope is that when the new 
clauses are reached an understanding will 
be come to in the Committee which will 
enable the convenient trial of such ques- 
tions as are involved in the new plan of 
finance. My right hon. Friend has also 
asked me @# question in regard to the 
Government Amendments. Well, we 
certainly will not be parties to such a 
prolongation of the Debate upon the 
earlier sections of the Bill as would lead 
to the absorption of these Amendments 
by the operation of the Motion now made. 
We have given, under this Motion, what 
we consider to be sufficient time for the 
discussion of all matters ; but if, in conse- 
quence of the action of hon. Gentlemen 
holding different views,the time is absorbed 
by some of the early provisions and some of 
these Amendments are extinguished, I 
am aware of no course that can be taken 
except to propose them on Report. At 
all events, so far as the Government is 
concerned, the Amendments we have 
proposed, apart from those relating to 
finance, are not considerable or likely to 
occupy any great length of time. I, 
therefore, do not apprehend they will 
meet the fate my right hon. Friend re- 
ferred to. The questions that legiti- 
mately arise in the section to which the 
Amendment refers are, three in number. 
The first is Clause 9, in regard to which 
the noble Lord thinks a week the very 
smailest period that can be fixed for its 
discussion, and seemed to indicate that a 
month would be nearer the proper time. 
[ Opposition cheers.) | That cheer indi- 
cates what is at the root of the Amend- 
ment, and the fundamental and radical 
difference in the estimate made by one 
side and by the other as to the nature of 
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the provisions of the Bill and as to the 
nature of the Amendments which they 
ought to discuss in connection with it, 
I think it wise to abstain from character- 
ising the Amendments, but I am bound 
to say that my view of them differs 
entirely and absolutely from that of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham. We haveendeavoured 
to bring to an issue the great question 
of the seale on which the Bill ought to 
be discussed. Our proposal is that the 
time, which appears to us to be reason- 
able, and which will afford to the Bill 
far more time than has been given to 
any measure that has been before Parlia- 
ment at any period of our lifetime, 
should be accorded and fixed. —{n our 
view the time accorded is ample for 
dealing with questions falling within the 
group of clauses now in question. In 
addition to Clause 9, the two other 
matters raised in this group are the 
question of the Exchequer Judges and 
appeals to the Judicial Committee. 
I have not heard of any serious differ- 
ences of opinion in regard to either of 
these matters. With regard to Clause 9, 
differences may exist, but I do not agree 
with the supposition that they are of 
great multitude or diversity. The 
Government are bound to propose 
Clause 9, and to carry it as a substantial 
clause. There is a question between 
what is called the “in-and-out ” method 
and the method of omnes omnia, on 
which I believe a good deal of differ- 
ence of opinion prevails, but we have 
never indicated that we have any fixed 
or settled intention to push to all ex- 
tremes the proposal of the Bill in prefer- 
ence to any other. I have been chal- 
lenged to say whether we think we have 
done at last what it passes the wit of 
man to do—namely, to frame a perfect 
plan for the retention of the Irish Mem- 
bers in this House. No, we have not ; 
and nobody has framed a perfect plan so 
faras I know. We have been guided 
by public opinion in regard to this 
question as a whole, and in respect of 
the details of the method under which 
the Irish Members are to be retained 
we consider ourseives fully entitled and 
bound to have regard to publie opinion. I 
can conceive this to be a question on 
which Members may desire to express 
their preference one way or the other. I 
am not aware, though, that much light 
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can be thrown on the subject, and, in my 
opinion, we have allotted ample time for 
disposing of it, aud also of disposing of 
the questions relating to Exchequer 
Judges and appeals to the Judicial Com- 
mittee. In making the allocation of 
time, the Government proceed on the 
view which the majority of the House 
take as to the manner and method of 
treatment which the Bill requires, 
guiding ourselves in the main by the 
precedents supplied by our former history, 
and entirely declining to accede, as we 
have invariably declined to accede, to a 
view taken of the measure which would 
have the effect of rendering all progress 
impossible. ‘The Government are, there- 
fore, bound to resist the Amendment. 
Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George's, Han- 
over Square): The right hon. Gentleman 
spoke of the majority which he thought 
would be inclined to assent to the course 
he is proposing ; but that majority is a 
very small and declining one, and I 
wouder whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man still thinks that in the long ran the 
majority to which he has alluded will be 
able to carry out this novel system of 


legislation by compartments. We are 
now to legislate, with regard to the 


position of the Irish Members in the Im- 
perial Parliament, with our watches in our 
hands, noting how long we have to dis- 
cuss whether the Irish, having a Parlia- 
ment of their own, are to be the masters 
of British legisiation. The right hon. 
Gentleman spoke of precedents in regard 
to this matter. Did he remember his own 
speech with regard to the extraordinary 
change that would be made if we had 
two separate classes of Members in the 
House—unlimited Members and limited 
Members? Does the right hon. Gentle- 
man remember the enormous importance 
he attached to the question of equality 
between all Members ? Doves he think 
that is a matter which ought now to be 
decided in a few hours? It was pointed 
out last night, and I will point ont again, 
that each of these compartments contain 
as great legislative changes as the 
Reform Act itself. The question of 
breaking up the Parliament; the ques- 
tion of whether we are to legislate in 
groups on groups of questions is at least 
as great a Constitutional principle as the 
reduction of the franchise and the re- 
distribution of seats. I wonder what 


time the right hon. Gentleman himself 
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will think sufficient to discuss this 
Clause 9? The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer thinks one night will be 
sufficient. I would recall to the right 
hon. Gentleman a reminiscence. Does 
he remember his attitude on the Divorce 
Bill? Does he remember his opposition 
to that Bill ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: That 
Bill was introduced on July 19; this Bill 
on February 4. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes, but divorce 
only forms one sub-section in this Bill, 
on which, I think, we were closured. 
What a difference between the rights the 
right hon. Gentleman was entitled to in 
those days and the rights he now thinks 
sufficient for the Opposition! Every 
clause in this Bill is an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and because the Government put 
a number of sub-sections into one clause 
they think the House is too long upon 
the clause. The right hon. Gentleman 
thinks Clause 9 will be soon disposed of, 
A little more light has been thrown on 
the clause, and that seems to render it 
probable that it will take a much longer 
time than the right hon. Gentleman 
thinks. Let me point out the ex- 
tremely astute course taken on Clause 9. 
The right hon. Gentleman is pledged to 
press it. He says he is going to propose 
it; but after the first words there comes 
an Amendment standing in the name of 
the hon. Member for Northampton, which 
practically has the effect of retaining the 


Members from Ireland in their full 
strength and with their full voting 
powers in this House, so that the 


Government will be able to get a vote 
on that before they put forward their 
own proposals. I think that is a very 
astute proceeding, but it will not be 
found so convenient as it now appears, 
I presume the House may assume that 
the Government mean to make as good 
an argument as they can for their own 


proposals, 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I have 
done it already. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : 
Government will stand 
posals ? 


I understand the 
by their pro- 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: My 
right hon. Friend understands the 


Government will stand to their proposals. 
I must limit him to his own under- 
standing. 
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Mr. GOSCHEN : The Government 
may stand by their proposal or they 
may not, or they may sitdown. Perhaps 
we shall see the process we saw last 
night—a sitting down during the whole 
of the arguments. Is it quite fair of 
Her Majesty's Government to tell us 
how many hours we are to devote, watch 
in hand, to the question of the retention 
of the Irish Members, and at the same 
time to refuse frankly to tell us what 
they intend to do. Perhaps they will 
try to closure the debate on the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton. If the Government adopt that 
Amendment, allowing the Irish Members 
to remain in full force and with full voting 
powers, I should like to know what the 
country will have to say toit. If they 
do not accept that Amendment we will 
have to discuss the position the Irish 
Members will maintain in the House. 
Is it not preposterous, is it not grotesque, 
to say we are to debate a question of 
that importance in a couple of days? It 
is the greatest possible Constitutional 
change, and the right hon. Gentleman 
knows it. It has not been debated at all 
except by the right hon. Gentleman 
himself, when he made the excellent 
speech against the proposal by which he 
is or is not now going to stand, I do not 
know which. Is the arrangement to 
be temporary or permanent? Will 
there not be a Debate on the numbers of 
the Irish Members ? Will the House 
not want to recur to the negotiations 
between Mr. Parnell and the right hon. 
Gentleman as to the number Mr. Parnell 
thought would be sufficient ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I do 
not know what words of mine you are 
quoting. 

Mx. GOSCHEN : I am not quoting 
any words of the right hon. Gentleman. 
I am too careful to quote any but the 
exact words of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : What 
statement of mine are you quoting ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I am not quoting 
any statement ; I was alluding to the 
negotiations between the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and Mr. Parnell. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I have 
never given any account of them, and I 
am not bound by any account of them 
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Mr. GOSCHEN: It is rather sad 
that in a matter so grave as this, 
when a statement was made by Mr, 
Parnell 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N,) : 
Question, question ! 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The question is 
‘the numbers in which the House will 
continue to enjoy the society of hon. 
Members from Ireland. That is too 
interesting a question to be disposed of 
shortly. But I will pass by the allega- 
tion that the statement made by Mr, 
Parnell was fiction. It is for Mr. 
Parnell’s friends to reply to it. I do 
not think that any language can be too 
strong to show the absurdity of asking 
us to debate Clause 9 in the short time 
the right hon. Gentleman thinks sufficient, 
The country must be informed as to the 
full scope of Clause 9 with the clause as 
amended by the hon. Member for North- 
ampton, or that form of it which the 
Government on this question of high 
Constitutional importance will be prepared 
to accept, provided they only get the 
majority, for that is the point to which 
we are reduced. That clause will take 
so long that it is searcely worth while to 
argue at any length any other clause in 
this compartment. Then there are 
the questions of the Exchequer Judges 
and the appeals on Constitutional ques- 
tions. The right hon. Gentleman is 
about to constitute a Court to take in this 
country the place of the Federal Court of 
America. Is that a matter to be disposed 
of in a few hours? The right hon. 
Gentleman said he had not heard much 
about the Exchequer Judges yet, but we 
have not come to them. He will hear a 
great deal about them later on. The 
House wants to know what the machinery 
will be by which the decisions of the 
Exchequer Judges will be enforced. 
That is not a matter which can be tossed 
aside in a few hours. Then, with regard 
to the Financial Clauses, the time the 
Government are prepared to spare from 
their Newcastle Programme is so 
limited that, rather than give more time, 
they throw over the financial scheme 
which they have elaborated duriug the 
last six years. The real point of Clause 
10 is placing in the hands of the Irish 
Executive the collection of the Revenue 
in Ireland. That most important scheme 
the right hon. Gentleman threw over 
because he had not the time to consider 
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it, and for six years he takes the collec- 
tion of the Revenue out of the hands of 
the Irish Government. I am glad he has 
done so, but it is an enormous change. 
The right hon. Gentleman makes a tem- 
porary arrangement with regard to finance, 
so that six years hence we are to have 
the whole matter over again. Six years 
hence we will have the question of the 
Constabulary over again, and six years 
hence we will have to have a new Home 
Rule Bill. We are to begin the new 
century with a new Home Rule Bill. 
There are matters which the right 
hon. Gentleman treats as subjects 
which can be postponed. What 
guarantee can the right hon. Gentleman 
give that on the Motion relating to 
Clause 10 the hon. and learned Member 
for Waterford will not raise the objection 
which he has against the present plan of 
the Government with regard to finanee ? 
During the whole of this compartment 
business the Government cannot guarantee 
us against Amendments from their own 
side. The whole of the compartment 
now under consideration is full of the 
gravest questions, each of which deserves 
the fullest argument, and it is really an 
insult to the House to pretend the con- 
trary. It is in order that the country 
may be prevented from understanding the 
bearing and effect of the proposals of the 
Government that we are to be shut up 
within the few days which the Govern- 
ment condescend to allow us. 

Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.) said, 
that in his opinion the country was 
thoroughly and heartily sick of the 
amount of discussion which had already 
taken place, and they were so because 
they did not believe that that discussion 
had taken place in good faith, with a 
view of amending or improving the Bill, 
and they thought that if an unlimited 
time were granted for further discussion 
the sole endeavour of the Opposition 
would be to defeat and hinder the Bill 
and make it, if they could, ridiculous and 
unworkable. The country was glad that 
the Bill should be split up into compart- 
ments, for it did not wish to see the time 
at the disposal of the House frittered 
away in vain and tedious repetitions of 
stale arguments against the principle of 
this legislation. Very few hon. Mem- 


bers on his side of the House had taken 
part in these Debates, and they had been 
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prevented from joining in the discussions 
by the dilatory tactics of hon. Members 
opposite. Members on his side of the 
House were loyal to the House of Com- 
mons and its traditions. They did not 
wish to see the opinion confirmed that 
that great Assembly was becoming in- 
competent to discharge its duties. Had 
there been fair discussion with a view to 
amending the Bill hon. Gentlemen on 
the Benches near him would have offered 
suggestions for the improvement of the 
measure. As it was, they had been 
obliged to sit still. He did not question 
the ability or fail to admire the eloquence 
of right hon. Gentlemen opposite, but to 
be compelled to listen to an almost un- 
broken series of speeches from the Bench 
which they occupied without the variation 
of a private Member taxed the patience 
of flesh and blood. If right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite would spare the House 
a little of their eloquence and give other 
Members whom the House would like to 
hear an occasional opportunity to speak 
he thought it would be well. It seemed 
to him that the subjects that were being 
discussed in this compartment had been 
many times discussed. He had only to 
say, with reference to Clause 9, that he 
was sure the Prime Minister would under- 
stand that, although his hon. Friend the 
Member for Northampton had placed an 
Amendment on the Paper, it did not 
follow from that that all hon. Members 
accepted the position of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton, and some of them 
preferred the Bill as it stood. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
and learned Member reproaches us on 
this Bench for having taken too great a 
part in these discussions. No one regrets 
more than I do myself that we have 
found it necessary to occupy so much 
time. I feel, however, bound to point 
out that one reason for that is that, if 
any hon. Gentleman behind us gets up 
and makes observations which do not 
exactly meet the views of the Govern- 
ment, he is invariably closured—a kind 
of treatment which is not encouraging. 
I do not accept the hon. and learned 
Gentleman as an exponent of public 
opinion. The hon. Member says that 
the public are sick of these discussions, 
and his public, no doubt, are thoroughly 
sick of them, and have every reason to 
be sick of them, and the longer they go 
on the more sick they will be. But the 
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public of the hon. and learned Member 
is a minority of the inhabitants of this 
Island. I, speaking on behalf of the 
majority, can assure the hon. and learned 
Member that the majority are not sick 
of these discussions, and do not approve 
of the proceedings taken to bring them 
toa conclusion. But I do not wish to 
waste powder and shot on a speech 
which was more appropriate to the 
Debate on Thursday, when the hon. and 
learned Member was not allowed to 
speak, than it was to the present con- 
troversy. On this afternoon, when hon. 
Members opposite know that the dis- 
cussion must finish by a certain hour, 
they apparently feel that they have a 
licence to occupy as much time as they 
choose with irrelevant remarks. My 
chief purpose in rising, however, is to 
suggest that the discussion on the 
Amendment before us shall now be 
brought to a close, not because the 
subject has been exhausted, but because 
other important Amendments await con- 
sideration. On the next Amendment 
the question of the land necessarily 
arises, and on the Amendment after that 
the question of finance—two very large 
and important questions ; and, although a 
good deal remains to be said on the 
question before us, I think, for these 
reasons, we should now take the opinion 
of the House upon it. 

Question put. 

The Honse divided:—Ayes 302; 
Noes 268.—( Division List, No. 181.) 

Mr. HAYES FISHER (Fulham) 
moved an Amendment, to leave out the 
words “10 p.m., Thursday, 20th July,” 
for the purpose of inserting “10 
minutes to 7, Friday, 28th July,” the 
object being to give another week for 
the discussion of Clauses 27 to 40 in- 
clusive. He said that every argument 
which had been advanced for an exten- 
sion of time for the consideration of the 
clauses in the preceding compartment 
could be urged, with even greater force, 
for an extension of time respecting a 
compartment embracing no less than 14 
clauses. By the Resolution they were al- 
lotted only 28 hours of Parliamentary time 
for the consideration of the 14 clauses in 
question—two hours only for each clause. 
Seeing the extreme importance of the 
matters with which the clauses dealt, 
the proposal of the Government was 
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absurdly inadequate, and the demand for 
such an extension of time as would give 
a day for the discussion of each of the 
clauses was certainly not an unreasonable 
one. The clauses embraced, among 
other matters, the whole question relating 
to the position, salaries, and duties of the 
existing Judges; the salaries, duties, 
and pensions of the Police and Civil 
Service—and nobody knew better than 
the Chief Secretary that the Police were 
greatly dissatisfied with the future con- 
ditions under which they would have to 
serve if the Bill ever became law ; the 
privileges and qualifications of Mem- 
bers; the limitation on borrowing by 
Local Authorities ; and, most important 
of all, the grave question of the iand, 
Even if they compressed their remarks 
within the shortest space of time upon 
all these clauses, they were of such vital 
importance that it would be absolutely 
impossible to leave one single hour toa 
discussion of the clause relating to the 
great Land Question if they did their 
duty by persons affected by the other 
clauses. There were many important 
points connected with the question of 
land which required to be cleared up. 
The hon. and learned Member for 
Hackney, for instance, gave them to 
understand that not only was the Imperial 
Legislature to have control over the land 
for the next three years, but that before 
they parted with that control to the Irish 
Legislature they would be able to fix 
the terms and conditions upon which the 
Irish Legislature would be able to deal 
with it. That was a point that required 
to be cleared up. When they came to 
consider that the Land Question was 
almost admittedly the root of the Irish 
Question, it would be really extravagantly 
absurd to ask that they should give 
only 28 hours to the consideration of the 
Land Question ; and how much more 
absurd was it, therefore, to ask that they 
should take the end of that period? If 
they were to do their duty to the Civil 
servants concerned the period of 28 hours 
must be entirely occupied with important 
and vital questions affecting them. He 
should be surprised if, when the Govern- 
ment came to consider the enormously 
important question they were asked to 
discuss in these 14 clauses, they did not 
make some concession as was asked for 
by the Amendment. Surely it was not 
too much to give them a further week 
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when they were framing an entirely new 
Constitution. Let them, at least, have 
another week to discuss the questions 
which were raised in this department, 
and the last person who ought to grudge 
the discussion of these questions was the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, who should 
be regardful for the future of the Civil 
servants, who served him as loyally as 
they served his predecessor in the Irish 
Government. He hoped the Government 
would make the concession asked for, 
and if they did not he was perfectly 
certain they would not succeed in cur- 
tailing the discussion on this Bill, because 
all these questions must, in that case, be 
considered even more fully on the Report 
stage of the Bill. He begged to move 
the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In Sub-head (c), to leave out the words 
“10 p.m. on Thursday, 20th July,” in order to 
insert the words * Friday, 28th July at ten 
minutes to seven.”—-(.Vr. /layes Fisher.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I am _ afraid 
I must return the same answer to the 
hon. Member’s proposal that we have 
already been bound to return to similar 
proposals as to the two previous groups 


of clauses. The hon. Member who 
makes this Motion has appealed to 
me specially and personally, because 
this group contains the clauses 


dealing with the Constabulary and the 
Civil servants; aud he says very truly 
that I must feel « special responsibility 
for the provisions for these great bodies 
of public agents being fairly discussed. 
l entirely share the sentiment which in- 
spired that appeal of his. As he has 
truly said, these gentlemen, both Con- 
stabulary and Civil servants, are equally 
unstinted in the loyalty and fidelity of 
their service whatever Party or Govern- 
ment may be in power on this side of the 
water. As he probably knows, I have 
had interviews with the Civil servants 
and the Constabulary officers, and have 
taken an interest which I think they 
recognise in the clauses and Schedules 
affecting them. I quite agree with the 
hon. Member that there are three points of 
great importance; but I would observe 
that, though the points are important, 
there are not many of them. There are 
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few points—three or four—so far as 
these two great Departments are con- 
cerned, They are important points I 
quite admit, but they are very few, and 
they could be, I am convinced, easily and 
amply discussed in the time which would 
remain after the other clauses in regard 
to these departments have been dealt 
with. What are the other clauses? It is 
quite true that Clause 35 reserves the 
land for three years. Of course, if the 
Committee should be determined to go into 
the whole history of the past and the 
prospects in the future of the Irish Land 
Question, there can be no doubt the time 
allotted would be extremely inadequate. 
But that is not the position in which the 
question will come before the Committee. 
The proposition before the Committee 
has been the simple proposition to reserve 
the Land Question for a definite period. 
That is an important point; but where I 
differ, and where the Government differ, 
from hon. Gentlemen opposite, is upon 
this: they seem to think, because the 
point is an important one, that, therefore, 
an enormously long discussion is neces- 
sary upon it. I am perfectly sure that 
all those gentlemen who have been 
accustomed to take part in  con- 
troversies, whether political or otherwise, 
will agree that very often the contro- 
versies that are most important are those 
where the leading points can be most 
concisely and shortly stated. I do not 
think I need make any further argument 
than that. I have considered, of course, 
the most important clauses in this group. 
I believe the most important clauses are 
those which the hon. Member believes 
to be so, and I think they can be easily 
and adequately despatched in the time we 
propose to allot to them, 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) : I have been very sorry to hear 
the reply of the right hon. Gentleman; 
and, as I understand the Amendment 
which I had placed on the Paper would 
be inconsistent with what has been 
already passed by the House in a former 
portion of the Resolution, I ask per- 
mission of the House to say a few words 
in reply to the right hon. Gentleman, I 
can hardly adopt his estimate of the im- 
portance of the various questions which 
will have to be discussed in this depart- 
ment before we come to the Land Ques- 
tion. As faras I am able to form an 
opinion on the subject, it seems to me 
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exceedingly probable that all discussion 
upon that extremely difficult and im- 
portant question will be shut out alto- 
gether if we adopt the proposal of Her 
Majesty’s Government. The right hon. 
Gentleman admitted that if the whole 
question of the land was to be discussed 
in this Bill the time allotted by the 
Government would be extremely inade- 
quate ; but he seemed to think that all 
we had todiscuss during the passage of this 
Bill with regard to the land was the 
question of whether or not the Land 
Question was to be reserved and to be 
dealt with hereafter. I take issue alto- 
gether with the right hon. Gentleman 
upon that point. We think it is of great 
importance that this question should be 
discussed now this afternoon, inasmuch 
as we shall have no opportunity probably 
of discussing it hereafter. It is im- 
portant, I think, that the Government 
should be reminded of the pledges that 
they have given by their individual 
Members on former occasions with regard 
to this question, and that the country 
should be informed that we are not to 
have any opportunity, in all probability, 
of discussing it in future. That depends 
entirely on whether the questions of 
Judges, Civil servants, pensions, the 
whole question of the police, and a 
variety of others can be disposed of in the 
course of a week ; and unless they can 
we shall be debarred from discussing the 
Land Question at all. What is the posi- 
tion with regard to the land? In this 
Bill you provide, it is true, that no legis- 
lation shall be undertaken by the Irish 
Parliament with regard to the land for a 
period certainly of three years, and so 
far, I admit, so good. But what the 
landlords have to apprehend, in my 
humble estimation—and, I think, in the 
estimation of everybody who has given 
any impartial consideration at all to the 
Irish Land Question—is this: it is the 
action, or rather, I should say, the 
inaction, of the Irish Executive during 
all these years pending which they are 
not to deal with the Irish Land Ques- 
tion by means of legislation. Take the 
ease of an Irish landlord who is impo- 
verished already—and, unhappily, a great 
number of them, far too many, are in that 
position at the present time. Suppose— 


not a very unnatural assumption—his 
tenants may refuse to pay their rents, or 
even join some renovated Plan of Cam- 
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paign. The landlord is too poor to take 
action against the Irish Executive if we 
suppose for a moment it may either be 
slack in the performance of its duties, 
or that it may possibly refuse to the 
Irish landlord the protection which he 
asks for and the means of enforcing his 
just and legal rights. If that happens, 
he is too poor to fight the Irish Executive, 
and he is placed at the mercy of tenants 
who, in all probability, will deprive him 
of everything he possesses in the world, 
It lias been said of us very often in the 
course of these Debates that we are most 
unjust in imputing these motives and this 
probable conduct to the Irish Executive 
under the new Irish Parliament. It is 
asked why do you persist in these charges 
of what would be irrational conduct 
against the gentlemen who are to com- 
pose that Executive in the future? I 
venture to say the answer to that ques- 
tion is simple, and, in my opinion, is 
absolutely complete. We do it because, 
first of all, we canforma very reasonable 
estimate of the composition of that Irish 
Executive, and, in the second place, be- 
cause we pay them the compliment of 
simply believing their own words, 
These gentlemen whom we may not un- 
naturally suppose will compose the Irish 
Executive have over and over again ex- 
pressed their opinion as to the way in 
which the landlords of Ireland are to be 
treated. One of them said they were to 
be treated like rats ; another said they 
were to be hunted like foxes until they 
became as scarce in the country, anda 
third preached the doctrine of the 
abolition of all rent. Does the right hon. 
Gentleman deny the accuracy of these 
quotations ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not think 
this is very relevant to the discussion. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I am arguing that 
in all probability we shall be unable to 
discuss the question of the land at all, 
because you have limited the time for the 
discussion of Clauses from 27 to 14 to a 
week and anterior to the time when the 
Land Question arises in Clause 35 you 
will have to discuss all the questicns 
before that. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : Because there will, 
according to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
argument, be no opportunity of discuss- 
ing the Land Question later on, he is not 
entitled to discuss it now. He is entitled to 
show what are the elements of controversy 
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and the elements of importance in the 
clause; but he is not entitled on it to 
argue the general question of the land 
itself, or the relations of landlord or 
tenant. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : I will endeavour to 
confine myself, Sir, strictly to your ruling, 
and the element of importance to which 
I wish to draw attention is this: the 
danger that will be incurred by the land- 
lords in the event of the Irish Executive 
failing to perform their duty. I have the 
highest authority on the part of the 
Members of the Government themselves 
for entertaining the opinion that there 
will be the greatest possible danger in 
this respect, and if I am in Order I would 
refer to the very specific declarations on 
the part of one Member of the present 
Cabinet in particular. I do not refer to 
the statement of the Prime Minister, who 
declared that there was an obligation of 
honour and duty to settle this question 
before the Home Rule Bill passed. It 
is quite true that since then he has 
limited that declaration to the specific 
time it was made—namely, 1886. But 
no such limitation was placed upon the 
statements made by his Colleagues in the 
Cabinet, one being Lord Spencer, than 
whom there is none better acquainted 
with the Irish Question. He declared 
that it would be the most mean and 
treacherous thing in the world to aban- 
don the Irish landlords to their fate. 
Then we have the specific declaration of 
the Chancellor of the Duchy, and I desire 
to call his attention to this. He stated 
in an article he wrote after great delibera- 
tion, in 1887, that the landlords of 
Ireland ought not to be left to the mercy 
of an Irish Parliament. All of them, he 
said, had legal rights founded on Statutes, 
and the honour of England was pledged 
to those rights. 


THe CHANCELLOR or tHE 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Mr. Bryce, 
Aberdeen, S.): What is the right hon. 
Gentleman quoting from ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: From an article in 
The Nineteenth Century, and signed 
“James Bryce,” written in the year 
1887. 

Mr. BRYCE: The right hon. Gentle- 


man is mistaken. The article was 


written in January, 1886, before the 
bringing in of the Land Purchase Bill of 
that year. 
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Mr. CHAPLIN : Quite so; but I do 
not see that that has any bearing what- 
ever on the question. The honour of 
England, he said, was pledged to these 
rights, and 

“ We could not look other nations in the face 

if we were to throw over the men whose pro- 
perty we confirmed as lately as by the Act of 
1881.” 
He went on to make a still more specific 
statement, to which I most earnestly 
desire to call the attention of hon. Gen- 
tlemen on both sides of the House. He 
says— 

“The conclusion follows that before any 
police control or any considerable legislative 
functions can be conferred on an Irish autho- 
rity, whether central or local, the Land Question 
must be grappled with, and reasonable compen- 
sation must be offered to the landowners, and 
either prior to or concurrently with the settle- 
ment ,of these several questions this compensa- 
tion must be secured.” 

What has that got to do with the Bill of 
1886 or 1891 ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I would remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that the suggestion 
was made and was complied with by the 
bringing in of the Land Purchase Bill of 
1886. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: By the Land Bill 
of what ? 

Mr. BRYCE: The Land Bill of 
1886. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Then the right hon. 
Gentleman, therefore, thinks that a Land 
Bill, which is brought in for a certain 
purpose which it does not effect, which 
is never carried into effect, and which 
purpose, he says, must be effected prior 
to dealing with the question of Home 
Rule, is a sufficient answer to the state- 
ment I have read on this oceasion. I 
venture to remind him that the Land 
Question has not been grappled with— 
that the reasonable compensation he 
declared ought to be offered has not been 
offered. Neither prior to nor concurrently 
with the introduction of the Home Rule 
Bill has that kind of compensation been 
secured in the slightest degree whatso- 
ever; and I venture to say that it is a 
serious thing when right hon. Gentlemen 
oceupying the position of Cabinet Mivis- 
ters appear to think that deliberate 
pledges which they have given may be 
lightly broken, and their statements may 
be disowned without discredit to them- 
selves. I have the right to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, not in a casual 
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interruption across the Table, but in an 
ordinary reply such as is called for, in 
my humble judgment, by av occasion of 
this kind, to reconcile his statement on 


that occasion with his attitude as a) 


Member of the Government to-day. At 
all events, I am justified in saying this : 
that seeing the mode in which the Land 
Question has been treated up to the 
present time by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and seeing and remembering tie 
pledges which they have given in the 
past, and the manner in which those 
pledges, every one of them, has been 
broken, and remain unfulfilled, and seeing 
that now, by the Resolution which is 
placed upon the Table of the House, it 
is practically clear to everyone, we shall 
be debarred on any future occasion, 
during the passage of this Bill through 
Committee, of challenging them to meet 
and make good their pledges, of insisting 
on their fulfilling the pledges which they 


gave upon this particular question to | 
I say, at) 


Parliament in bygone days. 
least, the smallest thing we can expect 
of the Government on this occasion is 
that they should accept the Amendment 
of my hon. Friend, and give us the 
further time, even though it would not 


be full and ample time for the discussion | 


of this question. The interests that are 
at stake are enormous, and I am as- 
tounded that a right hon. Gentleman like 
the Chief Secretary, who knows by this 
time the conditions of this country, who 


must be aware of all the statements that | 


have been made by the gentlemen who 
are to form the new Executive of 
the Irish Government — and who 
must know all the 


Trish landlord in the future—should treat 
the matter in the light and heartless 
manner in which he has done, and sheuld 
evidently be prepared to sacrifice the 
Irish landlords, without raising a finger 
to ussist them, to whatever fate and 
misery may await them in future. 

*Mr. AMBROSE (Middlesex, 
Harrow) should not have intervened in 
the Debate upon this point but for the 
observation which had fallen from the 
Chief Secretary with reference to the 
character of the Debate upon the Land 
Question in this very section. The 
right hon. Gentleman said it would not 
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| to the question whether or not the power 
| of the Irish Legislature should be post- 
poned for a period of three or four years, 
He would remind the right hon. Gentle- 
man that this could not be so, because, 
although he should agree with him that 
| the 35th clause was one of this group, it 
was only a mere transitory provision, and 
would, therefore, primarily only have 
admitted of the construction which the 
right hon. Gentleman put upon it, yet 
having regard to what passed in that 
Committee with, he believed, the full 
concurrence of the right hon. Gentleman 
that construction could not possibly be 
maintained. He would remind the Com- 
mittee that he himself had an Amend- 
ment to the 3rd clause of the Bill, 
being a permanent exception of the 
powers of the Irish Legislature as re- 
garded the Land Question and excluding 
all dealing with the Land Question, and 
all relations between landlord and tenant, 
whether by Act of Parliament or other- 
wise, from the powers of the Irish 
| Legislature. That was one of the 
| permanent matters to be excluded ; but he 
was ruled out of Order on the ground that 
| that Amendment belonged to the 35th 
clause, and that the question must be 
raised when they came to the 35th 
| clause. He endeavoured to point out 
| it could not come under the 35th clause, 
| because it was a mere transitory provision ; 
| but he failed to make himself heard to 
| the Chairman, so that his Amendment 
which proposed to deal with the whole 
| Land Question, and to which he was 
looking forward with great interest, 
together with other Amendments on the 
same line, had been postponed, and he 
did not think it would be possible for the 
| Chairman of the Committee or the Chief 
| Secretary himself to object to the whole 
of the Land Question being diseussed 
under the 35th clause when they arrived 
at that clause, and in the circumstances 
he had mentioned. It would, therefore, 
be a mistake to suppose that the whole 
Land Question was not going to be dis- 
cussed, otherwise the House would have 
been misled. 

Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.) said, 
there were 14 clauses which were of 
importance, or they would not be in the 
Bill, and it was proposed that exactly 28 





hours should be given to their discussion, 


be open to discuss the whole Land | or exactly two hours to each clause. 
Question, but that it would be confined | The Prime Minister had stated that more 
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time had been given to this Bill than any 
other in his experience ; but the Opposi- 
tion considered that this Bill was of more 
importance than any 100 Bills that had 


ever been brought-before that House ; and, | 
that being so, they considered it absurd | 


in the highest degree to talk of the time 
given to other Bills when they were 
dealing with sections of this Bill, every 
one of which had been well said 
to be a Bill itself. If 58 days 
were given to the Committee stage 
of the Land Bill of 1881, which dealt 
with only a small portion of what was 
dealt with directly or indirectly under 
this Bill, how could the Government 
wonder if they (the Opposition) felt 
astonished at their proposals being brought 
forward for curtailing their time? The 
Chancellor of the Duchy had stated that 
it would be a gross betrayal of the land- 
lords not to deal with the Land Question ; 
but the right hon. Gentleman had told 
them that night that the case was 
altogether changed because a Bill nad 
been brought in. The bare bringing in 
of a Bill which did not pass at all was 
supposed to change the whole matter ! 
That was like the paper safeguards ; 
they were expected to change the whole 
view of the Opposition. The Chancellor 
of the Duchy now told them that because 
the landlords were given a Bill which 
never passed they ought to be satisfied, 
and that because a Bill was put on paper 
that was sufficient, and on the same 
principle the paper safeguards had been 
put into the Bill. The Chief Secretary 
did not deny that there was a strong 
feeling among the Constabulary with 
regard to the provisions of the Bill deal- 
ing with the force. 


Mr. J. MORLEY was understood to 
say he did not make any statement on 
the point. 


Mr. RENTOUL said, that was what 
was acknowledged by the right hon. 
Gentleman—that that feeling existed. 
Well, considering the gravity of all 
these questions that had to be discussed, 
it was surely not too much to ask for the 
amount of time the Amendment asked 
for. Even that would not be enough 
fairly and fully to discuss all these ques- 
tions, which were of such vital import- 


ance to the people of Ireland. 
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Question put. 


The House divided:—Ayes 298 ; 
Noes 264.—( Division List, No. 182.) 


*Mr. CURZON (Lancashire, South- 
port) said, he rose to move the omission 
of Sub-section (di). The procedure under 
this sub-section was much more drastic 
and intolerable than was the case in the 
preceding sub-sections. Under it a 
paltry Parliamentary week at the fag-end 
of a Session was to be devoted to the 
discussion of measures which might very 
well occupy half a Session—nay, a whole 
Session—of Parliament if they were 
considered in the manner in which the 
House had usually considered questions 
of that magnitude. This sub-section of 
the Resolution was the repository of the 
changing opinions aud the unredeemed 
pledges of the Government. It was the 
compartment in which they took refuge 
when their mind was in a state of flux, 
or after they had had an interview with 
the hon. Member for Kerry (Mr. Sexton). 
The most important matter dealt with in 
the sub-section was embodied in the 
Financial Clauses. What form these 
clauses would take by July 27 when 
they were to be closured it was impos- 
sible to say. It was possible that, just 
as the clauses which were first introduced 
had to be entirely changed by the revolt 
of one section of the Irish Party, 
another section of the Irish Party might 
have a similar effect on the new proposals. 
That would depend on whether the hon. 
Member for Waterford (Mr. J. E. Red- 
mond) was able to apply his lash with 
anything like the skill and dexterity of 
the hon. Member for Kerry. At any 
rate, these clauses were introduced for 
the first time the other day. They had 
not been explained to the country, and 
many Members were ignorant of their 
full effect. They would certainly lead 
to friction between the two Parliaments ; 
and, speaking from the point of view of 
an English Member, he believed they 
would constitute an iutolerable tax and 
burden upon England and Scotland. They 
were the price which the people of this 
country were invited to pay for the 
privilege of having the heel of the hon, 
Member for Kerry planted on their necks. 
The sub-section also dealt with “new 
clauses being Government clauses.” Were 
they to understand that no other new 
clauses were to be moved at all? Was 
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the prerogative of legislative addition to 
be entirely confined to the political 
geniuses who sat on the ‘Treasury 
Bench ? Was it not in the recollection 
of the House that Members sitting in 
different parts had been invited and 
encouraged and even commanded by the | 
Chairman of Committees to postpone 
certain Amendments in which they took 
great interest on the ground that they 
could more properly be moved as new 
clauses ? If all the new clauses were to 
be shut out, it would be act of mala 
Jides to the Members who had brought 
them forward. The Schedules were also 
of importance. The first and second gave 
the names of the constituencies which 
were to return Members to the two 
Houses of the Irish Parliament, and the 
numbers of the Councillors and Members 
of Parliament who were to be so re- 
turned. He did not know whether the 
2nd Schedule was still to be considered | 
part of the Bill. It hung on Clause 9, and 
whether the latter was still in existence or 
was in a state of suspended animation— 
like Mahomet’s coffin, half-way between 
heaven and earth—no one on the Front 
Bench opposite knew. Twice the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister had in- | 
tervened in the Debate with a remark on | 
Clause 9 ; but he (Mr. Curzon) ventured | 
to say there was no man in the House 
who had any idea whether Clause 9 was | 
one which the Government intended to | 
adhare to, or one which they intended,under | 
pressure from hon. Gentlemen below the | 
Gangway, to slip away from and give up. 
These clauses, and the whole of the} 
Schedules, two of which he had heard | 
Irish Members say illustrated the in- | 

| 

| 

| 

! 





curable passion of a Radical Government 
for gerrymandering the constituencies—a 
passion which hitherto had only been 
curbed by the successful protest of 
another place—were to be disposed of in 
a single week. The 3rd and 4th 
Schedules he believed had been dropped, 
but the 5th and 6th remained ; and they 
dealt with pensions of officers in the 
Civil Service, in the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, and in the Dublin Metro- 
politan Police. The first part of 
Schedule 6 dealt with the proposed dis- 
banding of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
and the establishment of a new police 
force in its place. Was it not obvious 
that this was a question which concerned 
the whole future government and peace 


Mr. Curzon 
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of Ireland? It was a matter which 
affected the lives and properties ‘and 
liberties of the constituents of numbers 
of gentlemen who sat in that House, 
and yet, coming as late as it did, it 
was highly probable that it would 
never meet with discussion at all. 
Then there was the 7th Schedule, 
which was a Reform Bill in itself—and 
finally there was the Preamble, that 
shadowy embodiment of the supremacy 
of this House which the Constitutional 
lawyers who sat opposite had assured 
them over and over again was to be the 
palladium of the rights and prerogatives 
of the Imperial Parliament. All these 
proposals, all these postponed clauses, 
the entire financial scheme, the Schedules, 
and the Preamble, which might well 
provide work for a Session of Parlia- 
ment and material for many Bills, were 
to be crammed through the House of 
Commons in the inside of a Parlia- 
mentary week in much the same way 
as a man forced a_ charge of 
powder and shot by means of a 
ramrod down the muzzle of a 
gun. If the Resolution were carried, 
there would never have been a week so 
prolific in creation since the beginning of 
the world, which itself only took seven 
days to create. He asked whether this 
astounding method was not a reductio 
ad absurdum of legislation? If they 
were to pass these measures in a week, 
why not do it in a day, or in an hour ? 
Why go in for a policy of enforced 
silence ? Why not strangle the Opposi- 
tion? Why gagit? Why not throttle it 
at once? If hon. Gentlemen wished to 
discredit and disparage and abrogate the 


| privileges and prerogatives of the House, 


they could not find a better way to 
do it. Never before had such a pro- 
cedure been adopted, and, to give the 
Government a last chance of a death-bed 
repentance, he begged to move this 
Amendment. He begged respectfully to 
offer to the Government this final fig leaf 
of decency with which they might cover 
their nakedness. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out the words—* (d.) The proceed- 
ings on the postponed Clauses, new Clauses, 
being Government Clauses, Schedules, and 
Preamble, not later than 10 p.m. on Thursday, 
27th July; and after the Clauses, Schedules, 
and Preamble are disposed of, the Chairman 
shall forthwith report the Bill, as amended, to 
the House.”—(Afr, Curzon.) 
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Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Mr. W.E. GLADSTONE: These De- 
bates are simply repetitions of one another, 
mutatis mutandis—the words employed, 
it is true, are different, and fitted to the 
subject dealt with, but the principle is 
the same. We have proposed that a 
time should be allotted for the discus- 
sion of this Bill far greater than any ever 
given to ary legislative measure. I do 
not dispute the contention of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite that the Bill is one trans- 
cending all other legislative measures in 
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and disclaim altogether all reference to evi- 
dence or probability. I will tell the hon.. 
Gentleman more than probably he knows 
on the subject: I believe the Motion 
towards this change of the financial plan 
did proceed from an Irish source. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Kerry (Mr. 
Sexton) in debate suggested that 
whereas the Government had proposed a 
plan apparently contemplating something 
like permanence, yet, considering that 
their knowledge of the facts might be 
greatly enlarged by experience and by a 
variety of other circumstances, he thought 
the adoption of a provisional plan and a 


difficulty, complexity, and importance ; | large reduction in the terms we had pro- 


but, in view of that fact, we have given, | posed would be advisable. 


There is the 


and we propose to give, a greater time | terrible instance of the “ administration 


than has ever before been given to a 
measure. But, so far from being con- 
tented with that proceeding, hon. Gentle- 
men opposite declare, on the contrary, 
that our demand is astounding. [A 
Voice: Quite so.] We have funda- 
mentally different ideas as to the spirit in 
which the Irish nation should be viewed 
—-as to the treatment that this Bill 
requires, and as to the relation between 
it and the multitude of other Bills for 
other portions of the Empire which have 
given far larger powers, and which have 
never been supposed to require a tenth 
part of the discussion that this Bill is 
said to require. I was a little surprised 
that the hon. Member should have intro- 
duced the history of the creation into the 
discussion of this Bill, although that the 
volume of time which the Opposition 
would consume if unrestricted would 
equal the period of the creation is a pro- 
position not much wider than the 
proposition which hon. Gentlemen have 
in their minds. But I observe that, to 
suit his purpose, the hon. Member en- 
larged the history of the creation a little 
beyond the strict historical fact, because 
he affirmed with just as much confidence 
and with just as reasonable confidence 
as that our proposition was astounding 
that the creation had extended over 
seven days. The hon. Member says we 
produced our new proposals with regard 
to finance under the pressure of some 
section of our Irish supporters. I will 


not ask the | on. Member what grounds 
he has for that assertion, because I know 
it is the privilege of those who sit around 
him to create assertions of that kind ad 
libitum in their own inner consciousness, 
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of the lash” of which we have heard so 
much. I have made this confession, and 
I might add that when the hon. Mem- 
ber made this suggestion it was as 
absolute a novelty to the Government as 
to any gentleman sitting on that side of 
the House. 

Mr. SEXTON : Hear, hear! 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE: It seems 
to me that our proposal of a new plan in 
finance, our new provisions in finance at 


any rate, have caused considerable 
annoyance to the other side of 
the House. This is the consequence 


of the policy of making concessions. 
Well, Sir, the complaint at first was of 
the vast volume and complexity of the 
Bill. So, perceiving it was in our power 
in that important department to reduce 
the volume and the complexity, and to 
offer a much simpler plan to the House, 
we did that, with the result that there 
has been nothing but complaint upon 
complaint ever since. Those are 
the terms on which we _ are 
obliged to deal with the Opposition 
throughout the whole proceeding from 
beginning to end. And notwithstanding 
that apparent dissatisfaction on their 
part, so far as our discussions have yet 
gone, though there have been plenty of 
complaints of alleged grievances, I have 
not yet found that there is much to be 
said against the plan we have proposed. 
But whatever else may be said it cannot 
with truth be said that this isa complex 
plan. The hon. Member says that the 
British taxpayer is to suffer severely. 
Well, he can raise that question with the 
greatest facility. He can propose to re- 
duce the amount to be allocated to Ire- 
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land. So far as we areconcerned, we 
have proposed a plan for drawing the 
financial questions together. We sug- 
gest an arragement we think fair, and we 
will do our very best to carry that ar- 





rangement ; but itis open to everybody by | 
a stroke of the pen merely, and not by 
puzzling their heads over the matter for | 


a month, to alter fundamentally, or as 


much as they please, the proposal that | 


we make. Then, as to the Schedules, 
the hon. Member has reverted to that 
most terrible word, that great acquisition 
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| selves and the Opposition is simply the 


amongst many other benefits, the country | 


is indebted to the Opposition—I mean 
the word “ gerrymandering.” The hon. 
Member in his accusation has shown that 


difference which has been apparent in 
| the Debates on 70 or 80 of the subjects 
out of the 84 on which we have divided. 
We have heard expressions and re-ex- 
pressions and re-expressions upon that of 
fixed and determined views with regard 
to the people of Ireland and their com- 
_petence and integrity, and as to the 
mode in which they should be treated 
_by the Parliament of the United King- 
dom. It is in the belief that we should 
get no further than we have got to-day 


to the English language for which, if we were to extend the limit fixed for 


these discussions that we feel obliged to 
say “no” to the Amendment. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Only a very 


| brief space remains for me to deal with 


he has not the smallest perception of the | 


ideas by which the framers of the Bill 
have been influenced. The Government 
hope that in a short time the arrange- 
ments respecting the composition of the 
Irish Legislature will be in the hands of 
that Legislature and that it will provide 
itself for the division of counties and the 
demarcation of boundaries. 
the Civil Service, what a formidable 
question—how complex! It will present 


will make certain allowances for 10, 11, 
or 12 years, according to the degree of your 
bounty and liberality, or of your thrift 
or extravagance ? What difficulty can 
there be about deciding that matter? It 


Then, as to | 


| 


the answer—if answer it can be called— 
which the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite has given to my hon. Friend on 
this Bench. I sometimes wonder, when 
I listen to the right hon. Gentleman, 
whether he is really convinced by the 
arguments he brings forward. The pro- 
position of the hon. Member is not whe- 
ther we take a right view of the Irish 
character or a wrong view ; the question 
is not one general view on this Bill, but 


to you this simple problemn—whether you | it is simply this : whether five Parlia- 


mentary days, which include half of 
Friday and half of Thursday, are enough 
in which to discuss the future fate and 


general prospects of the Royal Irish 
/Constabulary, and to deal with the 


appears to me that any man could make | 


up his mind upon it in fewer minutes 


than it took the hor. Member to make | 


his interesting speech. The Police Sche- 
dule will be mainly settled by the Police 
Clause, which is to be disposed of in a 
different division of the Bill. 
that I have gone over all the points 


I believe | 


raised by the hon. Gentleman with the | 
exception of his complaint as to the new | 


clauses. Well, Sir, that is not a very 
large complaint. I am not sure whether 
there is an exact precedent for the course, 
but I believe we are acting on the prin- 
ciple which is well understood in other 
matters, that preference is given in the 
Business of the House to the discussion of 
the proposals of the Government, I 
believe I have dealt fairly with the ques- 
tions mentioned by the hon. Member. 
The distribution of the various groups of 
clauses and subjects is as fair and equi- 
table a distribution as the Government can 
devise. The difference between 


M-. W. E. Gladstone 


financial plan of the Government. 


/very bad thing. 


whole question of the distribution of 
seats in Ireland and discuss the new 
clauses which Members on this side have 
been invited to put down, and, above all, 
to deal for the first time with the whole 
That 
is the proposition the right hon. Gentle- 
man had to defend, and how has he de- 
fended it? He has attacked my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Curzon) for having 
used the expression “ gerrymandering.” 
That, no doubt, isa very bad word for a 
But the Opposition 
are the people who invented the word, 


the Government are the people who in- 


our- | 


vented the thing, and I would venture to 
point out to the Government that of the 
two offences that have been committed 
that of producing the thing for which a 
new name had to be found is worse than 
the act of finding that new name itself. 
I can promise the right hon. Gentleman 
that, if he and his Colleagues will refrain 
in the future from doing anything that 
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deserved this Transatlantic description, 
my hon. Friend will diseard the use of 
the word and revert tothose classical 
expressions which fall more naturally 
from his lips. Now, I wish to raise one 
more question on the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He said, “We have 
as yet heard no objection to our new 
Financial Clauses.” Well, of course, he 
has heard none, because we have never 
had an opportunity of making objection, 
and I think it very likely that he will 
never hear any objection, because he does 
not mean to give us the opportunity of 
raising it. Of course, if the right hon. 
Gentleman is going to adopt these | 
methods of procedure he may flatter him- | 
self that his scheme is beyond criticism. 
If you never allow your scheme to be | 
criticised it is impossible to prove whe- | 
ther objections are or are not well- | 
founded. The right hon. Gentleman has 
given us a history of the way in which 
the Member for Kerry (Mr. Sexton) 
suggested a course which the Govern- 
ment had never thought of before 
and which the Government jumped 
at—putting something in the Bill 
to please the Opposition. That 
was a very interesting biographical 
history, but it had nothing to do with 
this Amendment. | 

Mr. W.E. GLADSTONE: Why were | 
we charged with foliowing the dicta- | 
tion of the Irish Members if the subject 
was not relevant ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My hon. | 
Friend, in half a sentence, made a charge | 
which it appears was not wholly without | 
foundation, but I do not know that that 
justified the right hon. Gentleman in 
devoting at least one-third of his speech 
with this historical account of the ter- 
giversations of the Government. But 
the real point is this: On the 
Second Reading of the Bill we had one 
plan, and we endeavoured to the best 
of our ability to discuss it. Now we 
have another plan, and have never had a 
Second Reading discussion on __ it. 
The plan is totally new, and there has 
been no opportunity to discuss it ; and yet 
the right hon. Gentleman proposes that 
it should be disposed of, together with 
other important subjects, in the limited 
space of five days. Surely such an 
arrangement is absurd. I do not think 
I could add anything which would more 
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partial critic the necessity for further dis- 
cussion to enable these proposals to be 
freely examined and a fair verdict given 
upon them in this House. 


Committee. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 300 ; Noes 
267.—(Division List, No. 183.) 

Main Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 299 ; Noes 
267.—(Division List, No. 184.) 

Ordered, That the Proceedings in Committee 


on the Government of Ireland Bill, unless pre- 
viously disposed of, shall at the times herein- 


| after mentioned be brought. to a conclusion in 


the manner hereinafter mentioned :— 

(a) The proceedings on the Clauses 5 to 8, 
both inclusive, not later than 10 p.m. on 
Thursday 6th July ; 

(b) The proceedings on Clauses 9 to 26, 
both inclusive, not later than 10 p.m. on 
Thursday 13th July; 

(c) The proceedings on Clauses 27 to 40, 
both inclusive, not later than 10 p.m. on 
Thursday 20th July ; 

(ad) The proceedings on the postponed 
Clauses, new Clauses, being Government 
Clauses, Schedules, and Preamble, not 
later than 10 p.m. on Thursday 27th July ; 
and, after the Clauses, Schedules, and 
Preamble are disposed of, the Chairman 
shall forthwith report the Bill, as 
amended, to the House : 

Then at the said appointed times the Chair- 
man shall put forthwith the Question or Ques- 
tions on any Amendment or Motion already 
proposed from the Chair, He shall next proceed, 
unless and until Progress be moved as herein- 
after provided, successively to put forthwith the 
following Questions:—-That any Clause or 
Schedule then under consideration, and any of 
the said Clauses or Schedules not already dis- 
posed of, stand part of, or be added to, the Bill ; 

After the passing of this Order no dilatory 
Motion, nor Motion to postpone a Clause, shall 
be received unless moved by a Minister in 
charge of the Bill, and the Question on any such 
Motion shall be put forthwith : 

If Progress be reported the Chairman shall 
put this Order in force in any subsequent 
sitting of the Committee : 

Proceedings under this Order shall not be 
interrupted under the provisions of any Stand- 
ing Order relating to the sittings of the House. 


It being after Seven of the clock, Mr. 
Speaker suspended the Sitting until Nine 
of the clock. 


EVENING SITTING. 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 
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INDIAN OPIUM REVENUE. greater intervals, entirely devoted to the 
question. There cannot be any doubt 
RESOLUTION. that the discussion and Division which 


*Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.) rose to | took place here now over two years ago 
call attention to the growth, manufacture, | had a great deal to do with stimulating 
and sale of opium in India for purposes | interest in the subject, and asthe Motion 
of revenue, and to move— then carried in this House by 160 votes 

“ That having regard to the opinion expressed against 130 was a very important turning 
by the Vote of this House on the 10th April, | point in the consideration of the question, 
1891, that the system by which the Indian | [ will take the liberty of reading it :— 
Opium Revenue is raised is morally indefensible, : : ae 
and which urged the Indian Government to give | _“ This House is of opinion that the system by 
practical effect to that opinion by ceasing to | Which the Indian opium revenue is raised is 
grant licences and by taking measures to arrest | morally indefensible, and would urge upon the 
the transit of Malwa opium through British | Indian Government that they si.ould cease to 
territory, and, recognising that the people of | grant licences for the cultivation of the poppy, 
India ought not to be called upon to bear the | and for the sale of opium in British India 
cost involved in this change of policy, that | except to supply the drug for medical purposes, 
oppressive taxation, and the stoppage of ex- and that they should at the same jtime take 
penditure necessary for the welfare and progress measures to arrest the transit of opium through 
of the Indian people must be avoided, this British territory. 

House is of opinion that a Royal Commission | This Resolution was passed on the 10th 
should be appointed to inquire, both in India April. 1891 Th ae oe th 

and in this country, and to report as to (1) ; PTs . e subject was then 
what retrenchments and reforms can be effected | raised to a position which it had 
in the Military and Civil expenditure of India; | never before occupied, and it would 
(2) by what means Indian resources can be best | be q great misfortune if this evening we 


developed: (3) and what, if any, temporary a 
pawn sa the British Exchequer would be | Went back on the opinion then expressed. 
required in order to meet any deficit of revenue | Now, I know that, with regard to this 
which would be occasioned by the suppression of | and other questions, it is often urged 


the opium traffic.” that those who take them up are not 
Sir, it is a source of satisfaction to me | thoroughly practical men—that instead 
that the chances of the Ballot have | of listening to the opinions of people in 
brought me the privilege of opening a | this country, enthusiasts as they are 
discussion and moving a Resolution upon | called, we should rather regard the 
the Opium Question. It is a question | opinions of those on the spot—officials 
upon which I have long held a sincere | and others who are supposed to have 
and deep convictions ; but my experience | better opportunities of studying the 
of the House of Commons has taught} question. I am glad, however, to know 
me that sincere and deep convictions | and believe, with regard to this opium 
count for little in Parliament unless | question, that we have a large number of 
accompanied by knowledge of one’s sub- | officials with us. At the same time, I 
ject. What I have to advance will not|am not at ali inclined to admit that 
be of the same weightas that which will be | officials who may be most closely con- 
advanced by those who will follow me, | nected with a system are themselves best 
and I am glad to know that the hon.| able to judge regarding the right or 
Barovet the Member for Barnard Castle | wrong of it. It is much to be regretted 
will second this Motion, for he has | that those who have the best opportuni- 
studied the subject for many years, and | ties of judging have always combined to 
will be able to supply the deficiencies of | maintain systems which mankind have 
my statement of the case. There are | afterwards decided to be morally wrong, 
few subjects which more engage the | and worthy only to be swept away. It was 
attention of thoughtful and philanthropic | so regarding slavery in America, regard- 
people outside the House of Commons | ing the Contagious Diseases Acts in this 
than this does. Anyone who examines | country, and the Cantonments Acts in 
the newspapers will know the interest | India, which were supported almost to a 
there is regarding it. We have only to| man by those who had to do with their 
notice the large number of Petitions that | administration. I regret to have to 
have been presented with regard to it to| believe that our experience may be 
be also assured on the subject. We are, | similar on this question. But the fact 
moreover, aware that there are several | that many who may be supposed to 
small periodicals published monthly, or at} know more of the question take an 
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opposite view from us who are op- 
posed to it, must not be taken as a strong 
argument. Our conceptions of duty as 
regards India and the other countries 
under our sway have much deepened of 
late years, partly owing to the closer con- 
nection between the Empire and the 
Dependencies, but more to the system by 
which appointments are now made by 
examination rather than favour, and to 
the conditions by which all classes of the 
community are now interested through 
officials, friends, and others in every 
portion of the Empire. I, for myself, 
would like to say, parenthetically— 
although it has not exactly to do with 
the subject—that one reason why I hold 
such very strong opinions regarding the 
desirability of a change of Government 
in my own country—Ireland—is that I 
believe that that change would bring 
about a deeper and truer feeling of 
responsibility in my country towards 


other parts of the Empire — that 
feeling of responsibility which I 
think we should all entertain and 
desire to cultivate. The tone of 
feeling in these days regarding 


our great Dependencies is more whole- 
some than it used to be. In my 
younger days many said that we had no 
business in India at all, and that, seeing 
that we had often extended our power 
by wrong means, the sooner we withdrew 
from this responsibility the better. I do 
not know that in any portion of 
society there is that feeling at present. 
The conviction is that, however we 
may have attained power, we are 
bound, where we possess it, to exercise 
it to the best of our ability, for the good 
of all, and especially not to use it for our 
own advantage, but for the advantage 
of the countries which we govern. We 
must be struck at the outset, in our 
examination of this Opium Question, with 
the great increase which has taken place 
in the life time of many of us, but 
especially of late years, in this trade in 
opium. It is said by Mr. M‘Culloch that 
in the first 10 years of the present century 
the exports of opium from India—to 
China chiefly—only amounted to 2,500 
chests, having a value of £250,000. By 
1851 the trade had increased to 53,000 
chests, value £5,459,000; by 1861 to 
59,000 chests, value £10,184,000; and 
by 1871 to 89,000 chests, value 
£11,790,000. 


It appeared to reach its 
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fullest expansion between 1876-80, when 
it was about 102,000 chests, having a 
value of £12,640,000, Nearly all this 
export was to China. Since that period 
it has not tended to increase, in con- 
sequence of the greater cultivation of the 
poppy in China itself. At the out- 
set of this question, we are also con- 
fronted with the statement that, after all, 
opium is not worse than alcoholic 
liquors, in fact that the evils are not so 
great from opium as from drink, and that 
we should rather direct attention to the 
restriction of the drink traffic than to the 
restriction of the opium traffic. On this 
point I would say that I think that those 
people who are paying the most atten- 
tion to the evils of the opium traffic are 
the very people who are also already 
trying to restrict the evils of the drink 
traffic. There is, however, this great 
difference between the drink traffic and 
the opium traffic: that drink is believed 
by most people to be not an evil in 
itself. I do not know what the propor- 
tion is, but certainly I think that ont of 
100 people who drink there are 99 who 
do so in moderation and suffer no harm. 
The use of alcohol in one form or another 
is considered beneficial, if not necessary, 
by the overwhelming majority of civilised 


mankind. I do not myself assent 
to this. I am _ but stating the 
fact as to what the opinion is, 


With regard to opium it is entirely 
different ; for, so far as my researches 
have gone, I think that we may reverse 
the proportions. The vast mass of those 
who take it are led on to indulge in it to 
too great an extent. In addition, there is 
this remarkable difference between the 
case of alcohol and that of opium : that 
whereas alcohol is consumed in this 
country, and the sale of it is arranged 
(or controllable) entirely by the people, 
who have the power to restrict it if they 
wish, opium is consumed in China and 
in India, where the people, however 
much they may wish to restrict the traffic 
by law, have not the power to do so. It 


is stated by others that, though opium 
_is deleterious to Europeans, it is not tc 


the natives. This was strongly urged in 
the Debate in 1891, when it was said— 

“+ Opium is not deleteriousif taken in reason- 
able moderation;’ ‘it is not the case that 
opium leads to crime ;’ ‘opium is perfectly 
harmless if taken in moderation, and it is taken 
by many classes in Western India without any 
mischief whatever, or without anybody being 
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acquainted with the fact that it is taken at all. 
We have heard evidence to-night that it is 
taken by the most stalwart and enduring races 
in Western India and in Eastern India,” 

and so forth,and so forth. This is 
entirely against the weight of medical 
missionary and native evidence. It was 
also, in the course of the Debate, asserted 
that opinion was necessary for guarding 
off malaria ; but the curious fact stands 
undisputed that opium in India, and also 
in China, is most used in districts which 
are not malarious, and not in districts 
which are. I understand that in one 
of the most malarious districts of all— 
the delta of the Irawaddy—it is quite | 
ferbidden. These statements about | 
opium not being deleterious are traversed 
by a cloud of witnesses, but it would be | 
wasting your time if 1 were to bring | 
forward all the extracts I have among) 
my notes. I hope that those who have 
been kind enough to direct me to sources 
of information on this matter will not | 
take it unkindly if I do not make reference 
to all of them. There are, however, two 
pieces of evidence on this subject which 
I would like to lay before the House. 
One is a remarkable declaration, signed 
by some of the most eminent British 
physicians, Sir Benjamin Brodie and 
several others—I am not sure of the date, 
but it was before 1858. They said— 

“However valuable opium may be when 

employed as an article of medicine it is im- | 
possible for anyone who is acquainted with the 
subject to doubt that the habitual use of it is 
productive of the most pernicious consequences, 
destroying the healthy action of the digestive | 
organs, weakening the powers of the mind as | 
well as those of the body, and rendering the 
individual who indulges himself in it a worse 
than useless member of society.” 
The other piece of evidence on this 
subject was published last year. It is 
a declaration signed by no fewer than 
5,000 of the Medical Profession in Great 
Britain and Ireland regarding opium. It 
also received the approval of many of the 
profession in India. 

“ We, the undersigned members of the Medical | 
Profession, are of opinion, first, that the habit of 
opium-smoking or of opium-eating is morally 
and physically debasing ; second, that the 
unrestrained sale of sucha drug as opium is 
immediately associated with many and grave 
dangers to the well-being of the people of 
India; third, that the drug (opium), ought in 
India, as in England, to be classed and sold as | 
a poison, and be purchaseable from chemists 
only; fourth, that the Government of India 
should prohibit the growth of the poppy and 
the manufacture and sale of opium, except as 
required for medical purposes.”’ 


Mr. Webb 
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I could give plenty more evidence to a 
| similar effect, including a petition which 
| was handed to me to-day signed by a 
;number of Indian medical geutlemen 
who have taken their degrees in the 
| United Kingdom. When it is urged by 
| some that opium is not an evil, | think 
|that the attitude of the Government 
| concerning it should be enough to prove 
| the contrary, for the Government does 
|not directly support or advocate the 
use of opium, but always tries to show 
'that within the limits of its powers 
|it is always doing its best to curtail 
| the use. Our Indian policy of making 
money out of the growth and sale of 
this drug has been bad enough, but it is 
nothing in comparison with the iniquity 
of our action in forcing it on the Chinese 
and introducing it into Burmah, I doubt 
whether a greater or more cowardly 
crime was ever committed by one nation 
against another than was committed by 
us in our wars with China to force this 
drug upon her. The demoralisation of a 
people is worse than their decimation. 


The dead are at least at rest. But a 
demoralising habit may be ever-in- 
creasing in its influence for evil. I was 


particularly struck with an expression of 
opinion ou this subject by the First Lord 
of the ‘Treasury. 

“The evil may be put down at last, but think 
of the human misery and sin that have been en- 


gendered in the interval caused by delay.” 


I know that there is an effort on the part 
of some writers to make out that our 
wars in China had nothing to do with 
opium, It is anextraordinary statement. 
It reminds me of a jeu d’esprit I read 
some time ago by Archbishop Whateley, 


| to prove that Napoleon never lived. He 


argued that it was impossible that any 
man could have acted as Napoleon was 
said to have acted, and that, therefore, there 


| could have been no Napoleon. The same 


might be said with regard to our wars with 
China—that it is so improbable that we 
should ever wage wars to force the sale of 
opium on a people that they could never 
have been waged atall. No one can read 
withouta feeling of the deepest disgust and 
indignation the history of the inception 
of these proceedings in 1840. The hon. 
Member for Longford (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy), in his History of Our Own 
Times, says— 
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“In the beginning and very origin of the 
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quarrel we were distinctly in the wrong. We 
asserted, or at least acted on the assertion, of a 
claim so unreasonable and even monstrous that 
it never could have been made upon any nation 
strong enough to render its assertion a matter of 
serious responsibility. . . . All traffic in opium 
was strictly forbidden by the Government and 
laws of China, yet our English traders carried 
on 2 brisk and profitable trade in the forbidden 
article.” 

The morale of the question is clearly 
set forth in the following passage from 


a letter of the Chinese Commissioner | 


Lin to her present Majesty in 1893— 


“ How, then, can you benefit by means of an 
article injurious to man, and without compunc- 
tion of conscience seek thus after gain? Let 
us suppose that individuals of another nation 
were to take opium to the English country to 
sell, and were to seduce your people to purchase 
and to smoke it. You, the Sovereign of your 
honourable Kingdom, would also be vastly in- 
censed, and with painful anxiety would you 
also exterminateit. . Do these calamities 


>” 


end with the termination of a solitary life! 
Regarding a later opium war, General 
Gordon wrote as follows :— 


“T also say that it is not fair to force any- 
thing on your neighbour; and, therefore, 
morally it is wrong, even if the thing were eggs. 
Further, I say that our thrusting this opium on 
China caused the wars with China which shook 
the prestige of the Pekin Government, and the 
outcome of these wars of 1842 was the Taeping 
Rebellion, with its death of 13,000,000, ° 
China is the only nation in the world which is 
forced to take a thing which she does not 
want.” 


In Westminster Abbey there is a monu- 


ment to Sir Herbert Edwards, placed | 


there by the Indian Secretary of State 
in Council, and beariug testimony to the 
value of his services. He was the per- 
sonal friend of Sir Henry Lawrence and 
other noble men to whom our Indian 
Empire owes so much, After the Indian 
Mutiny, in 1857, he wrote a paper in 
which he pointed out what he believed 


were the national sins which had drawn | 


down that national chastisement. After 
naming several, he says— 

* | would name the connection of the Indian 
Government with the opium trade. 


No theories can get rid of the following serious | 


facts :—That India grows opium for China ; 
that opium is ruining the Chinese people ; that 
wherever grown in India Gevernment is an 
interested party in it; that in Bengal it is 
actually grown for Government, and for no one 
else.” 

On 8th April, 1840, the present First 
Lord of the Treasury delivered a speech 
in this House upon the same question. 
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He is reported in Hansard to have 
said— 
“Tt was of importance to show that the 
Government of China, before it had resorted to 
violent measures to suppress the opium trade, 
| had exhibited great moderation in the measures 
| which it had adopted, and that by appeals to 
| individuals and their agents, by serious warn- 
ings, by the constant confiscation of the opium 
| found in the possession of natives, and, in a 
word, by every means that could be devised, it 
had .attempted to prove the sincerity of its 
endeavours to put an end to that illegal 
traffic.” 
|It would be impossible fully to picture 
the horrors of those shameful opium 
wars. Never was the British flag so 
disgraced. Mr. John Bright said with 
regard to them— 
“ Looking back upon our transactions with 
China during the last few years, I believe 
| nothing more vicious can be found in 
jour history. No page in our annals 
is more full of humiliation, because full 
| of crime, than that on which is recorded our 
| transactions with China ; and because I feel 
| this—because I want the Government to live 
| and prosper—because I wish this House to stand 
| in honour before the country—because I wish 
| the country to hold a position of repute and 
morality before the world, therefore it is I 
| warn the Government and this House against 
| proceeding with a policy which no man here 
can say in his conscience is not a policy con- 

| ducted in defiance of the laws of Heaven and 
those principles of justice without which human 
society itself cannot be held together.” 

We know that the second Chinese War 

led to the retirement of Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Cobden for a time from Parliament. 

But why, it may be asked, dwell on these 
events now and rake up old memories ? 
| A responsible Minister has declared that 

in these days this country would not ex- 
| pend £1 in powder and shot, or lose the 
life of a single soldier, in an attempt to 
| force opium upon the Chinese. It is not, 
however, sufficient to be sentimental 
over the past. We must try to 
‘amend our _ evil-doing—repentance 
to be sincere must be practical. We 
| have encouraged and fixed a terrible evil 
upon the Chinese people. Wehave even 
driven them to the cultivation of the 
poppy themselves. It is not now enough 

that we permit them to fix as heavy a 

duty upon the imported as upon the 

| native-grown article. The Chinese, in 
making Treaties with other Powers— 
with the United States, with Brazil, and 
with Russia—have stipulated against the 
introduction of opium by the citizens of 
those countries, aud they have in the 
words of one of their diplomatists 
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“ Recognised the arrangement as being in 
accordance with the precepte of the Christian | 
religion.” 

We, who have done the Chinese such | 
irreparable injury in the past, should be 
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prepared to concur in a similar arrange- | 
ment. The uselessness of the Chinese | 


seriously setting about the suppression of 


the trade in native opium so long as the | 


entry of foreign opium is permitted is 
strikingly set forth in the following ex- 
tract from the current number of The 
Church Missionary Intelligencer :— 


“ The Rev. J. S. Collins, when calling on one | 


of the Kien-Ning City Mandarins, carefully ex- 
plained the plan of suppression by means of 
raising the tax on imported opium; but he 
smiled, and said that, no matter how high the 
tax was, if the people wanted it some way 
would be found of smuggling opium into 
China. No one who knew the bribery and 
corruption that existed at the local Customs 
could doubt this. He said most emphatically, 
‘England must move first, England must move 
first,’ and then added, with a meaning smile, 
‘But your Queen would not be willing to allow 
so profitable a trade to be stopped ;’ neither 
would he believe a word in contradiction of 
that kind. The Mandarin in question 
is a very active man, and neither smokes opium 
himself nor allows anyone among his retinue 
to smoke it.” 


The Mandarin informed Mr. Collins that | 
no matter what the Chinese Authorities | 


did to protect their people some way 
would be found to smuggle the opium 


into China unless the Indian Government | 


co-operated with them. On this point I 
am reminded that, having encouraged and 
extended the use of opium in Burmah, 
we are now making efforts to restrict 


its use as far as possible to Chinese and | 
But all experience | 
proves that so long as the sale is at all | 
permitted it will be impossible to restrict | 


other foreigners. 


the use of the drug to any one section of | 
the community. During a residence in 
Australia many years ago I witnessed | 
the gradual destruction of the native 
population mainly through drink, although | 
its direct sale to them was forbidden | 
under heavy penalties. As regards the 
commercial aspect of this question, it 
must be remembered that the trade in 


opium has interfered with more legitimate | 


articles of commerce. Our general trade | 
with China has toa great extent stag- | 
nated, whilst that with Japan (where we 
are forbidden to introduce the drug) is of 
an expansive character. The acreage 
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| consequently a greater liability to famine. 
F | Large economies are said to be possible 
in Indian finance ; but under no circum- 
| stances must we salve our conscience at 
‘the expense of our Indian fellow-subjects, 
either by restricting grants fur works and 
education or by imposing heavier burdens, 
If no other method of abating this evil is 
possible we must be prepared to put our 
hands in our pockets. It would be a 
fatal mistake to suppose that by dwelling 
| on the virtues, heroism, and self-abnega- 
| tion of others we thereby in some measure 
take to ourselves such characteristics, 

“Ts it right 
bag ad unnumbered brethren toiled and 
| That we should dream away the entrusted 

hours 

On rose-leaf beds, pampering the coward heart 
With feelings all too delicate for use?” 

If other times made sacrifices we should 
make them now. The whole world has 
been filled with admiration at the 
heroic death of a distinguished sailor 
—Admiral Tryon. But we forget 
that in the course of our lives we have 
_just as great opportunities of showing 
heroism as those who are privileged to 
die such deaths. We are amply rich 
enough in this country to be able to 
make some sacrifice of money in this 
matter. No country ever before rolled 
up wealth as we have rolled it up. Even 
_in these days of so-called depression the 
exports and imports of the United 
| Kingdom have increased by £29,000,000 
within the past four years. According 
to Mr. Mulhall, the average income per 
inhabitant of the United Kingdom has 
nearly doubled within the 50 years end- 
ing 1889, having risen from £19°2 in 1840 
to £33°6 in 1889. Mr. Giffen estimates 
| that the United Kingdom, in the 20 years 
‘between 1865 and 1885, saved 
_ £3,924,000,000, or £196,000,000 per 
jannum. The Income Tax, which at its 
first levy produced £700,000, now returns 
£2,245,000 per Id. in the £1. In the 
words of the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
| chequer— 


“There is a mighty trade going on, there is 
wealth being rolled up, wealth of which no 
public statistics exist, but which is, nevertheless, 
accumulating and adding to the capital of the 
| country.” 


| 


We are then, surely, rich enough to be 
honest. We may rest assured that if 


under the poppy in India implies the| Her Majesty’s Government will go 
restriction of the growth of corn, and | boldly forward towards the suppression 


Mr. Webb 
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of this baneful trade it will be gladly 
supported by the better feeling of the 
Empire at large. 
dwelt upon certain phases only of the 
question. I have no desire to minimise 
the efforts put forth by the Government 
of late years to diminish and circumscribe 
this great evil. I have already occupied 
too much of your time, and must now 
leave it to others to complete the case for 
the Resolution which I now move. 

*Sir JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, 
Barnard Castle) : I have great pleasure 
in seconding the Motion which has been 
so ably moved by my hon. Friend the 
Member for West Waterford, with whom 
I have had the pleasure of working on 
this subject for many years. We attack 
to-day, as we have attacked before, the 
entire revenue derived by India from 
opium. We attacked it in all its three 
branches—in respect to the foreign trade 
with China, which is the most important 
branch, in respect to the home trade, 
which is comparatively insignificant, in 
respect tothe transit duty charge. We hold 
that this revenue cannot be defended; that 
it is earned by pandering to the lowest 
form of sensual indulgence; that it is 
earned in violation of all the principles 
of morality, and all the dictates of 
Christianity. Ido not deny that there 
are men who take opium in larger or 
smaller quantities whose bedily constitu- 
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| 5,061,100 in tens of rupees. The pro- 
| bable amount for Bengal was 3,460,000 
in tens of rupees, and Bombay 1,600,000 
in tens of rupees. The whole Revenue 
will thus be, in pounds _ sterling, 
£3,374,000. [Mr. W. E. GLapsTongE 
was here understood to express dissent. ] 
I do not think my right hon, Friend at 
the head of the Government will find 
these figures inaccurate. Then, the 
Indian Blue Book shows that nearly the 
whole sale of this opium is to China and 
the Straits Settlements. In 1879-80, 
when it was at the highest point, the 
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Chinese trade was 94,835 chests; in 
1886-7 it was 83,124 chests; and in 
1889-90 it was 70,102 chests. As re- 


gards the Straits Settlements, it was at 
its highest point in 1890-1, when it was 
20,328 chests ; and at its lowest in 1883-4, 
when it was 10,733 chests. It is 
from the Chinese and the Straits Settle- 
ments opium trade mainly, that the Indian 
Revenue is derived. The home con- 
sumption was small in 1889-90, being 
6,320 chests. The average cost price 
per chest was about 427 in tens of rupees. 
Here I may say that whilst, at one time, 
the Indian officers were endeavouring in 
| every possible way to stimulate this trade, 
a change has come over the spirit of their 
dream, for they know the harm it does to 
the population. I find, fromthe Blue Book, 
in the Correspondence issued by Lord 








| 





tion, whose food and other circumstances, | Cross, that there is hardly a single Repre- 
enabie them to take it with comparative | sentative of the Government in India but 
impunity. But by far the largest por- | whois doing his best to keep the trade in 


tion of the trade is an immoral trade, 
because, as I have said, it panders to the 
lowest form of vice. Looking at the 
figures, I find the highest Revenue ever 
earned by India was in 1880-1, when it 
was 8,451,382 in tens of rupees. The 
Bengal Opium Revenue was in that year 
5,926,924 in tens of rupees, and the 
transit duty was 2,524,458 in tens of 
rupees. The Estimate of 1892-3 shows 
that this Revenue has guadually gone 


away from the Indian Government. The 


total Revenue for 1892-93 is put down 
at 5,399,800 in tens of rupees. The 
amount for Bengal was 3,571,000 in tens 
of rupees, and the amount of transit duty 
1,747,000 in tens of rupees. It will be 
seen that the total Revenue has been 
going lower and lower, being roughly 
3,000,000 in tens of rupees less in 1892-3 
than in 1880-81. The net Budget 
Estimate for 1893-4 is said to be 


| bounds so far as India is concerned. We, 
| therefore, attack the China trade as far 
' the most important, though, of course, 
| we are anxious to do away with the home 
| trade as well. The battle has been a 
‘long one. In 1840 Lord Shaftesbury 
attacked the opium trade in the House of 
‘Commons. Had he proceeded further, 
and pressed the matter more, he might 
‘have saved India much disgrace and 
| many of us to-day great trouble. Recently 
we fought for the ratification of the 
/Convention of Chefoo. Unfortunately, 
| the Article which would have given the 
| Chinese complete control of the Li-kin 
| duties was refused. Lord Salisbury stated 
| in the House of Lords that if we accepted 
the Convention as arranged by Sir 
Thomas Wade we should reverse all 
our policy with regard to the drug. 
| It was only after nine years’ fighting in 
this House—from 1876 to 1885—that 
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Lord Granville arranged a compromise 
so as to allow China to levy Li-kin 
duties of 80 taels per chest. Then our 
India-China trade began to fall away 
from 8,451,000 in tens of rupees in 1880 
to 5,060,000 in tens of rupees in 1893— 
a difference of 3,391,000. Now, the 
House knows very well that we want no 
new laws in India on this subject. The 
position of the Indian Government is a 
position which is terribly unique. The 
Indian Government licenses every poppy 
plant that is grown; the Indian Go- 
vernment subsidises the whole of the 
cultivators of the crop; they frequently 
have as much as £2,000,000 out in subsidies 
on the crop. The Indian Government are 
the people who were responsible for this. 
They are the people who license and 
who decree more or less growth accord- 
ing to the exigencies of the trade. It is 
a position which, as I have said, is per- 
fectly unique. They subsidise 
grower, they buy the crop, they manu- 
facture the drug, and they sell it by 
auction at Calcutta. This is the position 
of a professing Christian nation. We do 
license public-houses, but we do not carry 
on a trade in public-houses. We are not 
the manufacturers of all the whisky 
used in this country; and, if we were, 
we should hesitate before trying to force 
our whisky crop according to the exi- 
gencies of the trade. As a moral 
and as a Christian nation, we have 
no right to trade in that which does 
others harm, and which is one of the 
greatest causes of misery to the human 
race. That is the simple point I endea- 
vour to make. 
the Kingston Division says if I convince 
him of the moral wrong of the traffic he 
will vote with me. I do not know 
whether I shall be able to succeed. 
(Mr. Curzon: No!] But I have con- 
vinced already a great many people that 
it is a moral wrong. It is a moral wrong, 
because the trade is merely a trade for 
money. 
we are carrying it on for the good of the 
people of India. Except for tie pur- 
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The hon. Member for | 


No man can be found who says | 
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Under Secretary of State for India de- 
| elared that no man had got up on that 
| Front Bench to defend this question on 
‘moral grounds, This has been a long 
| and steady fight. It has been a soldier's 
| battle against the authorities of India, 
| No one but those engaged in the Indian 

opium trade have said a word in its 
| favour. The Indian officials have been 
/against us; but the moral and religious 
feeling of the world has been with us, 
The Churches are with us and the 
| Bishops are with us, and we have won our 

battle by the force of the feeling of the 
| people of the country. ‘The last Parlia- 

ment practically, by a majority of 30, 
| declared tnis trade to be an immoral 
'trade. Sir James Fergusson said not a 
| soldier or a sovereign of English money 
|should again be used to coerce China, 

and the late Mr. Smith told us that the 
| policy of the Government had been greatly 
to reduce the acreage of the crop, and that 
| that policy would be continued. . My 
hon. Friend opposite, whose courtesy 
on these matters is well known, gave 
me a little while ago the figures 
relating to the opium crop, show- 
ing that that policy has been acted 
upon. The 500,000 acres under poppy 
cultivation has been reduced this year 
to 467,000 acres, or at the rate of 7} per 
cent. on the year. The 57,000 chests 
offered for sale has also been reduced to 
54,000, which is about the same ratio. 
This shows that the late Mr. Smith, the 
Government, and the authorities thought 
this an immoral trade, and that it ought 
to be diseouraged. The Amendment my 
right hon. Friend proposes to move to- 
night does not go one whit further than 
that. Lord Cross, when Secretary of 
State for India, carried out certainly two 
important reforms. He advised that 
smoking opium should not be allowed on 
the premises where it was sold, and 
| that the clause which levied a fine in 
the Bombay licence where the minimum 
quantity was not sold should be repealed. 
| And this Government only the other day 
has put down its foot at last in Burmah, 











poses of gain we should not carry it on, | and declared that the use of opium should 
and we make that gain at the expense of | be abolished in both Lower and Upper 
our neighbours. We have not to ask the | Burmah, except to licensed smokers, and 
people of India whether they like it, but | that there should be no new licences to 
whether we are justified in making it | the Burmese. The Government have thus 
and selling it to them, or in producing | said that the trade is immoral in Burmah, 
that which causes so much misery in the | and ean any hon. Member say that that 
world. One of the Predecessors of the | which is immoral in Burmah is moral on 
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the other side of the Bay of Bengal ? If 
the Governmeut come to the conclusion 
that it is unnecessary for the people of 
Burmeh they cannot but come to the 
conclusion that it is necessary for the 

ple of India. This is a curious 
problem altogether, and the more one 
looks at it the more curious it becomes. 
In Burmah the Government has put 
down by a few sweeping sentences, the 
smoking of opium. What is the 
clause? The two opening sentences of 
the Government Proclamation, dated 
Rangoon, the 11th March, 1893, run as 
follows :— 

“ The Government has decided, after consulta- 
tion with its officers, and with its priests and 
most respectable persons, te prohibit the 
ope eaeeny or use of opium in any form by 

urmans in Lower Burmah, just as in Upper 
Burmah. The use of opium is condemned by the 
Buddhist religion; and the Government, 
believing the condemnation to be right, intends 
that the use of opium by persons of the 
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Burmese race shall for ever cease.” 


Has it come to this—that we have to 
quote from the dictates of Buddha or 
any other heathen philosopher? Has 
Christianity nothing to do with the) 
question ? It seems to me it has a great 
deal to do with it, and whilst we are 
talking about Buddha and the Burmese 
religion, is it pot well to ask how about 
Christianity? What does Scripture 
say? “ Lead us not into temptation,” and 
“If meat maketh thy brother to stumble, 
destroy not him with thy meat for whom 
Christ died.” But now I come to another 
point of the question. In the Division on 
the Resolution which I moved in this House 
on the 10th April, 1891, I had the honour 
of the support of Mr. Acland, the Vice 
President of the Council, Mr. Asquith, 
the Home Secretary, Mr. Mundella, the 
President of the Board of Trade, Mr. J. 
Morley, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Mr. Arnold Morley, the Postmaster 
General, Mr.H. H. Fowler, the President of 
the Local Government Board, Mr. Asher, | 
the Solicitor General for Seotland, Mr. 
Burt, the Vice President of the Board of 
Trade, Sir W. Foster, the Secretary to 
the Local Government Board, Sir E. 
Grey, Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr. M‘Arthur, Junior 
Lord of the Treasury, Sir C. Russell, 
Attorney General, Mr. H. Gladstone, 
Under Secretary of State for the 








Home Department, Mr. Seale-Hayne, 
Paymaster General, Mr. Marjoribanks, 
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Patronage Secretary, Mr. R. C. Spencer, 
Vice Chamberlain ; and Mr, H. Gardner, 
President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, wrote that illuess alone prevented 
his attending and voting in favour of 
the Resolution. I ask now these right 
hon. and hon, Gentlemen whether having 
voted for that Resolution they did not 
declare, in effect, that this trade was one 
which was morally indefensible — are 
they now prepared to vote for the Reso- 
lution of my hon. Friend? Are they going 
to say to-night that it is sufficient that 
this great question of the prohibition of 
the manufacture and sale of opium should 
be referred to a Commission; whether 
it is to be prohibited in British India? 
If they thought it immoral two years ago, 
surely it is not made moral by the lapse 
of time. If they were right in voting 
then, surely they will vote with me to- 
night. They cannot possibly vote for 
the Amendment, which proposes to leave 
a question of morality to a Royal Com- 
mission. If the Amendment is amended 
and the ultimate disestablishment of the 
poppy in India was agreed upon, I will 
gladly give such time as is reasonable for 
the carrying of it into effect, looking to the 
finances of India and the somewhat diffi- 
cult position the Government of India 
are in owing to the great poverty of the 
people. You cannot tax the people of 
India more than they are taxed now. 
Thanks to right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
and the poliey stated by the late Mr. 
Smith, the acreage of the poppy culti- 
vation has decreased ; smoking is pro- 
hibited in the places of sale ; the quantity 
sold is reduced ; the clause which levied 
a fine in the Bombay licence where the 
minimum quantity was not sold has been 
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| repealed ; the prohibition in Burmah is 


absolute. This House many years ago, 
in 1847, declared that 

“The demoralising influences of the opium 
trade are incontestable and inseparable from its 
existence.” 
If then, and in 1891, the House approved 
the substantive question that the system 
by which the opium revenue is raised is 
morally indefensible, where, then, is the 
defence? Are the Burmese so different 
to the Chinese, or to the natives of 
Northern India, that that which is a curse 
in one part of our Indian Empire is a 
blessing in another? Can that which is 
to be decreased be a blessing? These 
are the reasons why I cannot accept, and 
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why my friends cannot accept, the 
Amendment which is proposed. Now, 
Sir, I want to give the House the opinion 
of Indian officials as collected from Lord 
Cross’s Blue Book of 1892, and from the 
Indian Authorities. On the previous 
occasion I quoted authorities of a more 
or less religious and philanthropic cha- 
racter; but to-night, in respect to the 
Indian trade, I will give a few quotations 
entirely from the mouths of Indian 
officials themselves. As far back as 1817 
the Directors of the East India Com- 
pany, in a Despatch to Lord Cornwallis, 
said— 

“The sentiment expressed in our Despatch of 
the 18th September, 1816, will have prepared 
you to expect our approbation of the measures 
adopted by you for the purpose of supplying 
from the Government Stores a quantity of opium 
for the internal consumption of the country. 
We wish it, at the same time, to be clearly 


{COMMONS} 
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in Lord Cross’s Blue Book. What did 
these gentlemen say. In Assam, Mr.F.(C, 
Dankes stated— 


“Tn regard to licences for the sale of narcotic 
drugs, Iam to point out that while it is true 
that the number of shops for the sale of narcotic 
drugs rose between the years 1879-80 and 
1888-9, yet the numbers for the first four 
years have been almost constant, and that the 
number of such shops was reduced to 279 for 
the year 1890-91.” 


Mr. J. J.S. Briberg, also speaking in 
regard to Assam, said— 


“These shops must be kept down to the 
smallest number consistent with the absence of 
inducements to smuggle, aud must be still 
further reduced as opportunity offers.” 

Mr. C. A. Galton, of Madras, says— 


“ A perusal of the Appendix attached to the 
Board’s proceedings, forwarded herewith, will 
show that this Government has been endeavour- 
ing to reduce the consumption of opium in these 
tracts as much as possible.” 





understood that our sanction is given to these 
measures not with a view to the revenue they | 
may yield, but in the hope that they will tend 
to restrain the use of this pernicious drug, and | 
that the regulations for the internal saie of it 
will be sc framed as to prevent its introduction 
into districts where it is not used, and to limit 
its consumption in other places as nearly as 
possible to what may be absolutely necessary. 
Were it possible to prevent the use of the drug 
altogether, except for the purposes of medicine, | 
we would gladly do it in compassion to man- | 
kind.” 
Again, when a proposal was made by the 


Board of Revenue that the cultivation of 
the poppy should be introduced into the | 
Bombay Presidency, it was resisted by 
the Government of Bombay in the follow- 
ing strong language :— 

“The Government consider there are very 
strong objections to the introduction of an 
industry so demoralising in its tendency as | 
opium cultivation and manufacture into a Pro- | 
vince where at present it is unknown, and, so | 
far as His Excellency in Council is aware, not 
asked for by the people. If opium cultivation 
were allowed in Scinde it could not with con- | 
sistency be prohibited in the rest of the | 
Presidency. It iaas already been tried at 
Guzarat, and the result was widespread cor- 
ruption and demoralisation. At present the 
consumption of opium in this Presidency is very 
limited; but if the cultivation of opium and 
manufacture of opium were permitted, every 
village might have its opium shop, and every 
cultivator might contract the habit of eating a 
drug which is said to degrade and demoralise 
those who become addicted to it. On the 
ground of public morality, therefore, His 
Excellency, the Governor in Council, would 
strongly deprecate the grant of permission to 
cultivate the poppy in Scinde or in any other 
part of this Presidency.” 

Now, Sir, let us look at some of the 
authorities whose opinions are stated 
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I have got a great many of these ex- 
tracts, but I cannot detain the House by 
reading all of them. Colonel Trevor, of 
Ajmere Merwara, says— 


“ A man who frequents a liquor shop is not so 
likely to become a confirmed drunkard as one 
who pays even a few visits to an opium den is 
likely to develop into a confirmed opium eater 
or smoker ; it is to the interests of the vintner 
not to let him get intoxicated on the premises 
for fear the licence should be revoked, and for 
the same reason not to encourage drinking that 
makes men disorderly. The liquor having 
issued from a Government distillery, its quality 
has been tested, and, as a rule, it does not pay 
the vintner to change the quality, except by 
dilution, which is common enough. These 
conditions do not, I believe, apply to the case 
of the opium den, at any rate, in equal degree. 
There, no attempt is made, or, if made, it is 
more difficult to check excess; and though 
excess may not lead to crime in the same way 
as liquor does, it produces a more lasting effect 
upon the individual, and through him or her on 
future generations.” 


Mr. R. M. Dane (Punjab) says— 


“Opium smoking is another matter. Unlike 
opium eating, the practice appears to have been 
| of comparatively recent growth in this Pro- 
vince, and its evils have already been recognised, 
|and all licences for the sale of chandu and 
| madak withdrawn.” 


I could go on with these witnesses in- 
definitely. The Collector at Satara, 
says— 

“The vice of opium smoking evidently 
possesses a fearful fascination when once it is 
acquired, and its effects are deadly, depriving 
the victim of all moral resolution. With these 
facts made palpable, it is a serious thing for the 
Government to offer any facility for acquiring 
the vice, where any one is at liberty to make a 

trial.” 
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Mr. Campbell (Bombay) says— 


“Though the —— under review may 

be overdrawn and misleading, the practice of 
ium smoking is evil and wasteful. It would 

be well if it did not exist.” 

Now, Sir, there is another aspect of this 

question. Out of the same Blue Book 

I find Coionel Clarke says— 

“These shops are the resort of the most 
worthless and depraved characters in every 
town, and such gatherings might well be inter- 
dicted by law.” 

Mr. H. E. M. James, of the Southern 
Division of Bombay, says— 

“ Some respectable persons might continue to 
smoke privately by themselves, while the lowest 
and most degraded would, as now, frequent the 
shops.” 

Rao Bahadur Munsukram Maulji, an 
Inspector of Police of Ahmedabad, 
says— 

“The persons who have got this habit 
generally belong to the lower classes of the 
community, and most of them live upon 

bling and other offences, such as petty 
thefts, cheating, &c.” 
Sir, here is a most extraordinary case, 
where the vice of opium smoking is to be 
carried forward, so says the Inspector of 
Police, as suggested in another Despatch, 
in order that he may catch his victims 
most easily in the opium den. Colonel 
Clarke again says— 

“The District Magistrate, whom I have con- 
sulted, considers that ‘The use of opium and 
ganja does not exhibit any abnormal signs of 
increase, alcoholic drinks, the consumption of 
which is increasing, being a counter attraction.’ 
But he is in favour of reducing the number of 
opium and ganja shops, as the evil effects of the 
indulgence in these drugs are perceptible in the 
large towns.” 

One more and I shall finish, A Memo- 
randum of the Government of Madras is 
to the following effect :— 

“The Government is aware that the opium 
traffic is carefully watched by the agents and 
their assistants, and that, so far from teaching 
the people to rely on opium as a febrifuge, we 
are doing all we can to gradually wean them 
from their hereditary habit of using it on all 
oecasions.” 

Now, Sir, I do*not think I will trouble 
the House further with these. I have 
had a telegram to-day from Bombay 
which I am told upwards of 1,000 
missionaries have signed as a protest 
against the opium traffic. Who are 
these missionaries ? They are men paid 


by Christian Churches, principally of the 
United Kingdom, in order that they may 


{30 Junz 1893} 
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preach and teach the Gospel of Christ. 
There are one or two other points with 
which I will conclude. There are the 
medical arguments against the use of 
opium which have been dealt with to 
some extent by my hon. Friend. The 
Lancet, after the Debate in this House, 
has declared that opium is a drug, and 
nothing but a drug, and that it has ever 
been treated asa drug. I have several 
authorities here which show that even in 
malarial districts opium is ro safeguard 
whatever against malarial fever. Asa 
febrifuge, quinine is more effective, and 
the use of opium finds a man more ready 
for malarial fever than without. There 
are. one or two extracts I should like to 
read to the House in passing. The Rev. 
C. S. Valentine, principal of the Medical 
Missionary Training Institution at Agra, 
says— 


“T have been as nearly as possible for 31 
years 4 medical practitioner in India. I can 
read both Hindi and Urdu, and converse freely 
in these languages and in several of their 
patois. As a missionary I have for months at 
a time moved about among the towns and 
villages of Rajputana. I have visited the 
people in their houses and preached to them 
under the spreading branches of the village 
tree. I have entered inte conversation with 
them, and made myself conversant with their 
ideas and opinions about most subjects that 
interested them. I have held the appointment 
of surgeon to a native regiment, and for years 
have been connected with gaols, and have 
come in contact with thousands of opium-eat- 
ing prisoners. For 14 years I was private 

hysician to H.H. the late Ram Singh, 

aharajah of Jeypur. In that position I mixed 
with the nobles of the State, lived in their 
forts, their castles, and palaces, and know their 
manners, customs, and opinions in a way that 
has rarely fallen to the lot of any European. 
In the course of my medical practice I can 
truthfully say that I have been called upon to 
treat hundreds, if not thousands, of cases of 
confirmed opium eating. With all this experi- 
ence, it was with perfect amazement that I 
read a recent paper by Sir William Moore, a 
retired Indian official, in support of the opium 
traffic. I declare that anything more ludicrously 
and recklessly false in statement and reasoning 
I have never seen. Indeed, had I not been 
certain of the respectability of the journal that 
reported this paper, and had I not been pre- 
viously and personally acquainted with Sir W, 
Moore, I would have come to the conclusion 
that someone copying his style had put words 
in his —— which he could never have 
uttered. From my experience in Rajputana, I 
can testify to the following facts — That a 
large percen of the mortality among 
children is due to opium ; (2) a large percent- 
age of crime is committed through the influence 
of opium : (3) a large percentage of murder is 
due to opium poisoning; (4) a large percent- 
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age of the diseases a medical man is called upon 
to treat in dispensary, hospital, and private 
practice is due to the habitual eating of epium ; 
(5) I have never, so far as I can remember, 
found an opium eater who defended the prac- 
tice. He would apologise for its use by stating 
that it had been prescribed to him for a disease 
from which he was suffering years before, and 
begged and prayed for some medicine that 
would cure him of the evil habit ; (6) I have 
never known of a single instance in which a 
confirmed opium eater or opium smoker was 
able of himself to leave off the habit. Medical 
men, such as Dr. Maxwell, of Chinese experi- 
ence, and Drs. Partridge and Pringle, of Indian 
experience, have been accused of exaggerating 
the evil effects of this pernicious habit. From 
my own experience I gan affirm that so far from 
this being the case, I believe they have under- 
stated them.” 

There is another point raised against us, 
and it is one dealing with the question 
of compensation to the ryots. Why, 
Sir, the difficulty which the Indian 
Government 
for a long time past is that 
the ryots can hardly be got 
to cultivate the poppy owing to the 
greater attractions of cultivating other 


crops, the subsidy of money offered for | 
the cultivation of other crops being better 


than that offered for the cultivation of the 
poppy. Did the ryots receive compensa- 
tion when the acreage under opium culti- 
vation was reduced from 500,000 to 
463,000. The ryots require very little 
compensation, and I have in the papers 
beside me facts showing that they are 
trying to cultivate crops much more 
profitable to themselves and more useful 
to the State. Then as to the question of 
smuggling, the argument that smuggling 
would prevail falls to the ground as soon 
as the Government cease to depend upon 
opium cultivation for revenue. The ex- 
tracts that I have here from the Blue 
Book show that they do not fear 
smuggling half as much as they fear the 
effect of the opium drug. I desire now 
to cali attention to the Amendment that 
has been put down upon the Paper. We 
say that the Indian people cannot bear 
any fresh taxation, but we also believe 
that if the finances of the Indian Govern- 
ment are properly investigated it will be 
seen that India is perfectly well able to 
pay for everything she requires and to ask 
for nothing from this country in regard 
to the opium question. What are the 
facts? The Indian Revenue has gone 
up by leaps and bounds. The gross 
Revenue of India in 1880-1 was 
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Rx.74,290,112, whilst the Estimate for 


1892-93 is Rx.88,368,000. In 10 years 
the Revenue has gone up Rx.14,000,000, 
Where has the money all gone to ? There 
is the Famine Fund, Rx.11,500,000 a 
year, which a good many men say would 
be little required if other crops were cul- 
tivated instead of the crop we so much 
complain of. In 1881-8 the Army 
charges in India, exclusive of the Afghan 
War, were Rx.13,745,000, whilst the 
| Estimates for 1892-93 were Rx.21,159,500 
|and for 1893-4 are Rx.22,242,300, a rise 
| of Rx.8,500,000 in 13 years. The Indian 

Revenue from opium has gone down 
| Rx.3,500,000, whilst the general Revenue 
| has gone up, as [have said, Rx.14,000,000, 
|In 1883-4 there were 63,000 British 
soldiers in India, and on the Ist of April 
1891, 71,000. In 1883-4 the number 
of native soldiers was 126,019, whilst on 
the Ist of April, 1891, the number stood 
,at 149,129. The Army has been in- 
creased since 1884 by 31,000 men, and the 
Army expenditure Rx.8,500,000. Now, 
Sir, some of these are Home charges, and 
should be borne at home. No wonder, with 
such an expenditure, you run the risk of 
deficits. India, it seems to me, has to pay 
more in military charges, like many other 
countries, aud I should like the House to 
be in a position to judge whether all these 
soldiers are required, and what the policy 
of the Indian Government is with regard 
to constant annexation, fortifications, and 
military railways. This House at the 
present moment has no more control 
over the Indian finances than the man 
in the street. The Indian Debate comes 
on generally in the month of August, 
and hardly any of us have found 
much more than a quorum of the House 
sitting when the whole of this vast 
system of finance has to be looked at. 
We ask that this moral iniquity, the 
opium traffic, shall be put an end to, and 
we think the question is a very proper 
one for the House to decide. There are 
three courses open to us to enable that to 
be done—economy, development, and sub- 
scription from the English Exchequer. Sir, 
I thank the House for having heard me so 
patiently on a subject in which for many 
years I have taken a deep interest. Now, 
I appeal to my hon. and right hon. Friends, 
who will not support us on this occasion. 
We have all the Christian Churches with 
us; we have the two Convocations of 
York and Canterbury; we have the 
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Wesleyans ; the Methodist Free Church ; 
the Baptists; the Congregationalists ; 
the Presbyterians of England ; the Scotch 


Church ; the Free Kirk ; the Society of | 


Friends, and the Unitarians. All the 
missionaries in China, some 1,500, and 
almost all the missionaries in India are with 
us, and the Bishop of Bombay telegraphs 
that he and 300 clergy are with us. The 
late Cardinal Manning and all the Roman 
Catholic Bishops forwarded a Petition in 
favour of the Bill for the suppression of 


the opium traffic ; the clergy of London | 


did the same ; and a Memorial handed in 
by the Prime Minister was signed by two 
Archbishops and 12 Bishops, the 
Archbishop of Dublin, and 30 Mayors 
and Provosts on this question. Cali- 
fornia has passed an Act of Parliament 
against the use of this drug. Australia 
has Acts of Parliament before her now, 
and China has Treaties with other 
Powers prohibiting the importation of 
opium. We still hold on our way manu- 
facturing it and sending it to China, 
debauching the people there as well as in 
India. I have hardly touched upon the 
China question to-night. 
two extracts. [“Oh!”] 
trouble the House much more. I have 
to prove that this is an immoral trade. 
Dr. Maxwell says— 

“There are 1,500 missionaries in Chinas 
They are absolutely unanimous that the 
bondage in which the vice holds its victims, 
in the degrading and evil influences which 
surround and are everywhere associated 
with the opium habit,and in the particular re- 
lation in which, rightly or wrongly, we stand in 


the minds of the Chinese toward the spread of | 
the vice over China, we have created a great | 


and grievous obstacle to the progress of the 
Gospel. They tell us from all parts of the Em- 
pire that it is quite impossible for them to look 
upon the habit of opium smoking as otherwise 
than immoral, that there can be no compromise 
on the question on the part of the Church, and 
that having regard to the universal judgment of 
the native Christians, as weil as to public 
opinion in China outsidethe Church, the opium 
smoker must be excluded from fellowship 
in the Church of Christ. The Roman Catholic 
Church has by its missionaries taken up the 
same position.” 


My hon, Friend opposite the Member for | 
Kingston (Sir R. Temple) says that | 


China will find opium for herself. I 
have nothing whatever to do with what 
China does. I have to look to what we 
are doing as a nation. Are we going to 


continue to send opium to China when 
all the missionaries give us this testimony 


{30 June 1893} 


Let me read | 
I shall not | 
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that it is debauching. I can only say in 
conclusion, whatever may be che result 
of to-night’s Division, the question is 
one that has to be solved. I and my 
friends around me have worked for a 
long time for it, believing that we are 
trying to do some work for the benefit of 
/mankind, and trying to wipe from the 
|national escutcheon that which all 
| civilised nations have pointed at as a 
disgrace to us—the traffic in opium. I 
beg to second the Resolution. 





Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That,” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“ having regard to the opinion expressed by the 
Vote of this House on the 10th April, 1891, that 
the system by which the Indian Opium 
Revenue is raised is morally indefensible, and 
which urged the Indian Government to give 
practical effect to that opinion by ceasing to 
grant licences, and by taking measures to arrest 
the transit of Malwa Opium through British 
territory, and, recognising that the people of 
India ought not to be called upon to bear the 
cost involved in this change of policy, that op- 
pressive taxation and the stoppage of expendi- 
ture necessary for the welfare and progress of 
the Indian people must be avoided, this House - 
is of opinion that a Royal Commission should 
be appointed to inquire, both in India and in 
this country, and to report as to (1) what re- 
| trenchments and reforms can be effected in the 
| Military and civil expenditure of India; 
| (2) by what means Indian resources can be best 
| developed ; and (3) what, if any, temporary 
assistance from the British Exchequer would be 
required in order to meet any deficit of revenue 
| which would be occasioned by the suppression 
| of the Opium traftic,"-—(Vr. Webb, 

— instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
| SURY (Mr. W. E. Gravstrone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : I wish to commence 
the remarks | have to make by a proposal 
in the interest of all parties. There are 
only two suggestions before the House ; 
both of them agree up to a certain point, 
and both of them includes the appoint- 
ment of a Committee for the purposes of 
very important and comprehensive in- 
quiry. I think the House will feel! it is 
for the advantage of all persons interested 
in this important question that these two 
methods of application should be into 
close connection, so that the House may 
have the merits before them as a direct 
issue. That, at present, is not the case. 
The Motion has been made that the 
Speaker do leave the Chair for Supply, 
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and the Motion of the hon. Member is 
moved as an Amendment upon that pro- 
posal. Now, Sir, what I would suggest 
is this, that before we proceed further, or 
when I have concluded what I have to 
say to the House—though I think the 
present moment might be more expedient 
—we should withdraw the Motion for 
Supply, or allow it to be negatived if 
that be necessary, but at any rate get rid 
of it, and then allow the Motion of the 
hon. Gentleman to become the Main 
Question,and tie Motion of my hon. Friend 
near me, the Under Secretary of State for 
India (Mr. G. Russell), could be subse- 
quently moved as an Amendment. We 
should then have the issue before us in a 
satisfactory form. I gather that is agreed 
to by the promoters of the Motion, and 
if so I would sit down and propose that 
that form of proceeding should be followed 
and the Original Motion either withdrawn 
or negatived. 
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Question put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I think 
now we have the question before us, and 
my hon. Friend will be able to move this 
Amendment, so I shall proceed to the 
general subject. So far as I have been 
able to hear the speech of the Mover— 
I am sorry to say it was very imperfectly, 
owing to my own defects—I sympathise 
wholly with the general tone of his re- 
marks, which, I think, tended to elevate 
and purify the atmosphere of this House. 
I must make an admission. I do not 
think that in this matter we ought to be 
guided exclusively—perhaps, even prin- 
cipally—by those who may consider 
themselves experts. It is a very sad 
thing to say, but unquestionably it hap- 
pens not infrequently in human affairs 
that those who ought, from their situa- 
tion, to know the most and the best, yet 
from prejudice and prepossessions know 
the least and worst. Eminently it was 
the case in the great question of the 
West Indian slavery, when this House 
and the country for a long time were 
discouraged and abashed by the assur- 
ance that those who were in favour of 
that great and radical change were in 
favour of it only because they did not 
understand the negro character. There 
may be something of that element in 
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this case. I certainly, for my part, do 
not propose to abide finally and decisively 
by official opinion. Independent opinion 
—independent, but responsible—is what 
the House wants, in my opinion, in order 
to enable it to proceed safely in the 
career upon which, I admit, that it has 
definitively entered. My hon. Friend 
who has just sat down says that the 
course proposed by the Government 
through the Amendment of my hon, 
Friend near me, which has been read, no 
doubt, by other hon. Members, is simply 
the adoption of the words used by Mr, 
Smith on the part of the late Govern- 
ment. Mr. Smith used words implying 
a pledge which I believe that he and 
those for whom he spoke fulfilled. It 
appears to be admitted that that is 
the case. But I think, Sir, it is entirely 
erroneous to say that the Amendment of 
my hon. Friend stops at the same 


point as the words of Mr. Smith. 
The words of Mr. Smith contem- 
plated a reduction in the cultiva- 


tion of opium; the words of my hon. 
Friend near me contemplate a comprehen- 
sive, searching inquiry into all the 
points directly associated with the 
practicability and with the method of 
acting against the traffic as a whole; and 
our contention will be that you cannot 
safely or wisely or with a hope of sub- 
stantial results pledge yourselves further 
as to that contraction of the traffic with- 
out including in your proceedings opera- 
tive means for going to the very root of 
the question. It must be admitted that 
has not yet been done. My hon. Friend 
the Seconder of the Motion has referred 
to the case of Burmah, and I hope the 
case of Burmah may be taken as an 
indication of the intention and desire of 
the Indian Government in respect to this 
question. But the case of Burmah is not 
necessarily the case of India. In the 
case of Burmah, it is admitted on all 
hands that there was conclusive evidence 
of the mischievous, and the almost 
entirely mischievous, operation of the use 
of opium in Burmah. There was no 
doubt in the minds of those who were in 
authority as to the character of the 
practice. But there was another im- 
portant point, as was truly said by my 
hon. Friend. Burmah is a country that 
we have just conquered—a country held 
by the undisguised and unquestioned 
might of the sword, and in a country 
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where you so stand you have it in your 
power—quite irrespective of the differ- 
ence between a population of 7,000,000 
and a population of 200,000,000—to do 
many things which are beyond your 

wer in a country where your relations 
with the masses of the population have 
become thoroughly peaceful, where local 
public feeling has begun to form itself, 
and where you are bound to pay a certain 
amount of respect to the conditions that 
exist. My hon. Friend justly affirms 
that there is much of a moral character in 
this question. Sir, I am the last to deny, 
and I am also ready to allow and affirm 


that where a moral character attaches we | 


should be very jealous of the intrusion of 
secondary motives which are to prevent 
our giving effect to the moral considera- 
tions. But I observed that even the 
rigid virtue of my hon. Friend relaxed a 
little when he said that, notwithstanding 
the exclusively moral character of this 


matter, yet if we once admitted that the | 


thing was to be done he was ready to 
look at the financial difficulties with 
regard to intervening circumstances. 
That appears to me to be _ perfectly 
reasonable. Now, Sir, I goto the points 
directly connected with it, and I will tell 
the House why we are unable to affirm 
the Motion of my hon. Friend with the 
purport of which we have a great 
deal of active sympathy. I cannot 
subscribe to the recital contained 
in this Motion of what has already 
taken place, because we are called 
upon in the first line of the Motion to 
assert that an opinion has been expressed 
by the House upon the subject. Far be 
it from me, Sir, to deny for a moment 
that there had been most important 
indications of opinion and a tendency 
given by the House upon this question. 
But I cannot admit—on the contrary, I 
contest the assertion that an opinion has 
been expressed by the House which can 
safely be recited in a Resolution. I am 
very far from founding that statement in 
a mere difficulty of form. We are all 
aware that the first step that was taken 
when this matter was discussed, was that 
a majority of the House—not an enormous 
majority, but a moderate majority, which, 
however, proved perfectly effectual—did 
substitute for the original Question that 
night a Motion which in principle entirely 
condemned the opium traffic. Yes, Sir ; 
VOL. X1V. [rourtH sERrEs.] 
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but then the proceedings were interrupted 
before those words, which had become 
the Motion, were put from the Chair. I 
should be very sorry indeed to take my 
stand upon the simple fact that they 
were not so put from the Chair, but there 
was a much more important element, and 
it was this: that the discussion was 
recognised as an incomplete discussion ; 
that the late Sir Robert Fowler, the 
respected Member for the City of London, 
gave notice of an Amendment, which 
showed that he, while agreeing with the 
Motion, had regard to financial difficulties, 
and proposed to make an addition to that 
Motion, which might vitally have affected 
its character. That addition has never 
been discussed, nor that trial brought to 
\issue. So that, though it was recognised 
that there ought to be further discussion, 
| it never happened to be in the power of 
| the Government of the day to assign a 
period for it. I am bound, therefore, to 
confess that that proceeding appears to 
me essentially incomplete, and one to 
/which I cannot refer as a complete 
proceeding, which is what the Motion . 
valls upon me to do if I were to vote for 
| that Motion. I hope to make clear to the 
House what is the difficulty I feel. I 
/ am not standing upon a question of form, 
| but upon this, that as regarded the 
| substance of the matter, it had not been 
brought to a completion when it was 
allowed to drop. Well, Sir, the Motion 
moved and seconded to-night commits 
the House to the abolition of the growth 
and traffic in opium before we have 
considered the obstacles in the way and 
the mode in which they are to be sur- 
mounted. I remember, with shame and 
contrition, the condition in which the 
House stood in respect to the opium 
traffic 50, 40, or perhaps only 30 years 
ago. At that time we not only grew the 
drug and made money by it, but forced 
the consumption of it upon the Chinese 
people ; and because the Chinese rallied 
themselves in a manner which, though 
not wholly diplomatical, yet was human 
and in its basis legitimate, against the 
opium traffic we were forcing upon them, 
we in the year 1840 made war upon 
them, and it is rather to mea pleasing 
reflection, among the reflections less 
pleasing in that Debate in 1840, that I 
took what I thought the best part in 
my ~ We have ceased that operation 
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of forcing the trade upon China. We 
have left that matter to China herself, 
except that undoubtedly, as I admit, the 
opium which we allow to be exported, 
and from which we derive a_ large 
revenue, is sent to that country to be 
received by China if she chooses to receive 
it. But a great progress has been made 
in that respect—that at least we do not 
do anything in relation to any foreign 
country for the supply of opium, except 
that which the free will of that 
country admits and desires, and it is 
also true that as regards the domestic 
growth of opium my bon. Friend has 
gladly recognised that important steps 
have been made towards its restriction. 
Notwithstanding the testimonies that we 
read on the one side, notwithstanding 
the forces of intelligent official opinion 
on the other, I cannot find myself com- 
petent to form a conclusive judgment, 
and to deem myself authorised to say 
exactly what is the character of this 
opium traffic, nor to say what is its 
character in one country in one district 
with one race and then in other countries 
with different races. My impression is 
that it is very different ; but, at the same 
time, I cal! for no sanction to it what- 
ever. We lay open everything that 
bears upon it by the Motion which my 
hon. Friend will make on behalf of the 
Government. We have no prepossessions 
at all in its favour. It may be that my 
hon. Friend who has moved this Resolu- 
tion is absolutely right in thinking this 
case of opium is far worse than that of 
alcohol, which God knows, under our 
laws,is bad enough. It may be he is 
perfectly right in that, and I do not ask 
him to abate one syllable in any assertion 
he has made with regard to it. What I 
do say is that, viewing the absolute 
necessity and duty of performing our 
great function of governing 200,000,000 
people in India, it is our first duty, before 
we commit ourselves by absolute declara- 
tion of a binding character, to learn to 
the best of our power the mode in which 
we can carry it into effect. That is my 
proposition, and that is the proposition 
which I intend to press upon the House. 
The Motion before the House binds us 
absolutely to the extinction of the 
traffic. I do not say it ought not to be 
extinguished. The Government wish to 
reserve a perfectly free mind on the 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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subject ; but I cannot consent to be a 
party to promising extinction till I know 
it can be done. The Motion of my hon, 
Friend says that India is to pay nothing, 
That is a very chivalrous, high-sounding, 
magnificent declaration. It may be just 
and true 

*Sir J. PEASE (interposing): I beg 
the right hon. Gevtleman’s pardon. The 
Motion does not say that the cost will not 
fall upon India if Indian resources can 
pay for it. I say that the development 
of India ought to be made to pay for it, 
and I ask for a Commission to examine 
and ascertain how best that development 
can be carried out. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: My 
hon. Friend’s Motion recoguises that the 
people of India ought not to be called 
upon to bear the cost. 
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*Srr J. PEASE: That means the 
whole cost. The Motion is quite clear— 


“What retrenchments and reforms can be 
effected in the Military and Civil expenditure 
of India ; by what means Indian resources can 
be best develope! ; and what, if any, temporary 
assistance from the British Exchequer would be 
required in order to meet any deficit of revenue 
which would be occasioned by the suppression 
of the opium traffic.” 

Mr. W. E, GLADSTONE: My 
hon. Friend has joined together portions 
of the Motion which are totally apart 
from one another. 

Sir J. PEASE: I beg parden. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: This 
declaration I have made is a separate 
member of the sentence, and there is a 
distinct recognition that the people of 
India ought not to bear the cost. I do 
not affirm it is right India should bear 
the cost. I think that is one of the 
questions which must be examined to 
the very bottom ; but I say that, in our 
present state of knowledge with regard 
to Indian opinion, with regard to Indian 
resources, and with regard to British 
willingness to do what may be 
found requisite to be done, it would 
be premature for us, for this great branch 
of the Legislature, to recognise it as 
demonstrated, and to adopt it. My next 
difficulty is this: There is a promise 
of temporary assistance from the British 
Exchequer. Well, Sir, “temporary 
assistance” is a most ambiguous phrase. 
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Temporary assistance sometimes means 
a loan for whieh we take interest, and 
which on the expiry of a term we repay. 
Is that the temporary assistance meant ? 
Other assistance there may be which is 
temporary inasmuch as it ceases after a 
certain time to be provided, but which, 
while it continues, is absolutely final. 
The subsidy which was paid to almost 
every Continental Power in the great 
war of the Revolution was temporary 
assistance, not one farthing of which ever 
came back again. Which kind of tem- 
porary assistance are you going to prefer ? 
In my opinion we ought to know. We 
ought to have some determination, some 
one definite course in regard to making 
this country liable for the assumption of 
the pecuniary burdens which this im- 
portant change may possibly require ; 
therefore, Sir, I am obliged to object to 
that part of the Motion as being tainted 
with the modern sin of ambiguity, and 
such ambiguity that under it may be 
contained either the slightest and most 
shadowy measure, or the most enormous 
and most important. These are points 
which, in my opinion, we are bound care- 
fully to examine. I am prepared, Sir, 
to place, side by side, our Commission 
and the Commission proposed by my hon, 
Friend, and to say that our Commission 
will and must go to the root of this great 
subject—will and must, if proper persons 
be appointed, and the appointment of 
these proper persons will be the most 
solemn and responsible duty of the Go- 
vernment—will and must go to the root 
of everything that bears upon our further 
progress in the matter of the opium 
traffic. I am sorry to say I have not 
at all the same confidence with regard 
to the Commission proposed by my hon. 
Friend. There is no use in laying on 
the shoulders of a single set of men an 
amount of inquiry which it is impos- 
sible for them satisfactorily to discharge. 
In my opinion the examination of the 


opium question, if it is to be done 
thoroughly, will give ample work 


to a Commission, and necessitate 
the expenditure of an amount of 
time, though not enormously extended, 
which may not be inconsiderable. But 
my hon. Friend has the advantage that 
his Commission does not contemplate any 
examination of the opium question. 
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opinion and the practice in India, and as 
to the means that may be provided for 
dealing with them, as to the amount of 
pecuniary burdens that would be entailed 
by the abolition of this present system— 
all these, I grant, have been passed by 
in his instruetion. This instruction of 
my hor. Friend holds out vast promises 
of retrenchment and reform, but of re- 
trenchment and reform which do not 
form proper objects of this Motion, 
which are introduced collaterally and 
incidentally as a means of getting over 
the difficulty for which no other means 
have been found by my hon. Friend, 
This Commission of my hon. Friend is 
proposed, in the main, as a Commission 
which is to do three things. It is 
to inquire, both in India and in this 
country, and to report as to what 
retrenchments and reforms can be effected 
in the Military and Civil Expenditure of 
India ; secondly, by what means Indian 
resources may be best developed ; and, 
in the third place, what, if any, tem- 
porary aid from the British Exchequer is 
to be afforded, though no instruction is to 
be given to the Committee to examine or 
report upon the amount of temporary aid 
that may be required. How cana Com- 
mission be supposed or expected to in- 
quire in India and in this country into 
the mode of developing the resources of 
India, and into the whole question of re- 
trenchment in the Military and Civil Ex- 
penditure ? Let it not be supposed for 
one moment that I want to discovrage 
my hon. Friend, or other patriotic and 
able men, from examining into these 
questions. They are of the extremest 
gravity. The Expenditure of India, and 
especially the Military Expenditure, is 
alarming. The nature of the demands 
made upon her by this country is of itself 
a most serious question ; but I must tell 
the House that the nature of the burdens 
imposed upon the military system of this 
country by the necessity of keeping a 
military bank to be drawn upon to any 
extent whatever for the purposes of 
India is also a question of not less impor 
tance. To do all these things, and at 
the same time to examine into all the 
questions directly connected with the 
opium trade, is what my hon. Friend has 
set forth in his Amendment. There are, 
in my opinion, serious obstacles in our 
way. If you remove them, then the 
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putting down of the traffic might be 
made the subject of some arrangement. 
That is clearly the question fully opened 
up by the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend, though my hon. Friend near me 
says that, even if that be so, still you 
must measure, and measure beforehand, 
the obstacles you have to surmount. The 
pressing question of these obstacles is 
cost. What will be the cost ? Do not let 
us hold out retrenchment, not yet ascer- 
tained to be practicable, as a ground for 
incurring deficiencies which you are 
immediately to bring upon yourselves. 
If you are to plead retrenchment—and 
I hope the day will come when you may 
plead it—as a reason for undertaking 
very large pecuniary liabilities, you must 
first ascertain if your retrenchment be 
possible. I recollect very well a most 
worthy Member of this House, Mr. 
Rylands, who was an economist. He 
was also a patriot, and being a patriot 
he desired a large extension of the Navy. 
He said— 

“You have not got nearly enough ships, you 
must build more, and build them out of money 
saved by economies in the Government.” 

To place the country under vast liabili- 
ties, and so disable her for the perform- 
ance of important duties, on the strength 
of economies ina very distant perspective, 
is a practice which would ultimately be 
found to be very demoralising. I re- 
member that in the case of the abolition 
of slavery the first idea of the Govern- 
ment of the day was that they could get 
rid of the pecuniary difficulty by 
advancing in the way of “temporary 
assistance” to the planters a sum of 
£15,000,000. But before they had ad- 
vanced very far in their bold, philan- 
thropic, and most wise career, they found 
it necessary to convert the loan of 
£15,000,000 into a gift of £20,000,000. 
I hope that the present generation are 
not below the wisdom and courage of 
those days ; but it is necessary to form 
some idea of the way in which, if a 
revenue of £4,000,000 a year is to be 
abandoned, and liabilities for compensa- 
tion estimated at £2,000,000 are to be 
incurred, the vacuum is to filled. This 
obligation of strictness in financial pro- 
ceedings belongs toa very high morality ; 
and political morals cannot be upheld if 
financial laxity be allowed to come in and 
obscure the relations between liabilities 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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undertaken and the means possessed for 
meeting them. My own impression is 
that this would be a heavy affair. The 
figures supplied to me from the Indian 
Department put the revenue derived last 
year from opium at £3,800,000, and, on 
an average of some years, at about 
£4,500,000, This is almost the only 
revenue in the world derived not from 
the native population, but from a foreign 
nation; and, by the destruction of it, 
the means of the Indian population for 
meeting the demands upon them are not 
increased, The abolition of that revenue 
would be a most serious affair, in which 
the country could not go forward with- 
out some light thrown on the path in 
which it is to tread. My next point is 
that it is an absolute duty to examine 
into the state of the case in India, I 
have the greatest respect for the motives 
and conduct of Christian missionaries ; 
but I am not sure that they are the men 
most remarkable for calmness combined 
with comprehensiveness of view. What 
is the state of public opinion in India, 
and is the Government bound to regard 
it? Ithink so. I observe that strong 
promoters of the anti-opium movement 
are not very apt to give any weight at 
all to the public feeling of India. I am 
of opinion that, considering whom the 
country has to govern in India, it is 
impossible to overlook the public opinion 
of India. There is a large portion of 
the population of India which is very 
nearly, even to this hour, passive in the 
hands of the Imperial Government ; but 
there is a large portion of the population 
which is not at all so passive. There is 
a large portion of the population com- 
posed of warlike races, of fine physical 
development, of considerable indepen- 
dence of character, capable of forming 
for themselves their own habits of life. 
I cannot go full galop over the heads of 
these populations without knowing what 
they wish, and why they wish it. But 
there is a good deal of opium used 
among the lowest parts of the Indian 
population, and in some cases they use 
it as a febrifuge ; but whether this is so 
or not, I ask whether the House is 
competent to decide the question? In 
the Punjab and other Provinces opium is 
consumed by the flower of the population. 
Few look upon it as degrading, and 
many of the races in those Provinces 
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say that they cannot do _ without 
it. It is necessary, also, to notice 
the case of the Native States, and 
it appears to me that this is one 
portion of the case which needs a 
thorough examination to the very bottom, 
even more absolutely than the financial 
matter. Here the Native States are not 
limited partners in this concern. Out of 
75,000 chests of opium they supply no 
fewer than 30,000, It is easy to say, 
“Prohibit the transit”; but what is to 
he done with respect to the subsistence 
of the population concerned in raising 
those 30,000 chests? They are not our 
subjects at all, but the subjects of Powers 
with respect to whom we have a heavy 
responsibility, and whose tranquillity we 
are bound to consider, and with regard to 
whom every step ought to be taken with 
the utmost deliberation and most careful 
cireumspection. The Rulers of those 
States might listen readily enough as to 
decreeing the abolition of opium if we 
went to them with handsome subsidies in 
our hands ; but, even so, where are we 
to find within those Native States the 
Executive means for insuring the per- 
manent enforcement of the prohibition ? 
Surely the House cannot say by a Motion 
this evening that the Government ought 
to overlook a question such as this. It 
is an enormous one, involving the pace 
of the Native States, the question who is 
to be responsible for their Executive, and 
our relations with persons to whom this 
country is under the most solemn obliga- 
tions. The question of smuggling is not 
a question of Revenue at all. Here is 
an extremely valuable drug which has to 
be counted in shillings per pound. Any- 
thing sold in shillings per pound is a 
promising subject for the smuggler ; and 
in the Native States there is no police 
sufficient to prevent the cultivation and 
the production of the drug. If, there- 
fore, on the borders of a Native State 
there is a population who love the drug 
and want to buy it for consumption, 


who is to prevent the smuggling of the ful 
It is our duty to inquire on all | just concluded —a 


drug ? 
these points, and, above all, to take care 
that a deliberative Assembly like this | 
shall not make promises, hold out hopes | 
for wild expectations, or preach philan- 
thropic doctrines without any knowledge | 
of the way in which it is to bring up its | 
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| conduct to the standard which has been 
laid down. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 


To leave out from the words “ having regard 
to the,” to the end of the proposed Amendment, 
in order to add the words, “strong objections 
urged on moral grounds to the system by which 
the Indian opium revenue is raised, this House 
presses on the Government of India to continue 
their policy of greatly diminishing the cultiva- 
tion of the poppy and the production and sale 
of opium, and desires that an humble Address 
be presented to Her Majesty, praying Her 
Majesty to appoint a Royal Commission to 
report as to— 

“1, Whether the growth of the poppy and 
manufacture and sale of opium in British India 
should be prohibited except for medical pur- 
poses, and whether such prohibition could be 
extended to the Native States. 

“2. The nature of the existing arrangements 
with the Native States in respect of the transit 
of opium through British territory, and on what 
terms, if any, these arrangements could be with 
justice terminated. 

“3. The effect on the finances of India of the 
prohibition of the sale and export of opium, 
taking into consideration (a) the amount of 
compensation payable; (b) the cost of the 
necessary preventive measures; (c) the loss of 
revenue. 

“4, Whether any change short of total pro- 
hibition should be made in the system at present 
foilowed for regulating and restricting the 
opium traffic and for raising a revenue there- 
from. 

“5, The consumption of opium by the differ- 
ent races and in the different districts of India, 
and the effect of such consumption on the 
moral and physical condition of the people. 

, “6. The disposition of the people of India in 

' regard to (a) the use of opium for non-medical 
purposes ; (b) their willingness to bear in whole 
or in part the cost of prohibitive measures,”"— 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 

| proposed Amendment.” 
| *Mr. CURZON (Lancashire, South- 


port) said, he could not refrain from con- 


| gratulating the right hon. Gentleman on 
being able, after a week of tremen- 
|dous labour, to come to the House 
that night and deliver such a power- 
speech as that which he had 
speech full of 
force and argument, and showing a wide 
grasp of this enormous question. That 
speech had the great advantage of bring- 
ing a direct and practical issue before the 
House through the Amendment of the 
Under Secretary of State for India, in 
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whose behalf the right hon. Gentleman | historian of any repute, or a single dip- 
had moved it, and upon which hon. | lomat who knew anything of the matter, 


Members could give a direct vote. 
was extremely useful, also, to observe 
the effective manner in which the right 
hon. Gentleman had examined, dissected, 
and pulverised the Motion of the hon. 
Member for West Waterford, and the 
manner in which he had pointed out 
the difficulties and obstacles in the 
path of some of those who desired 
to advance so hastily in the path of 
reform. As to the proposed Royal 


Commission on the subject, the terms of | 
hon. | 
were studiously wide and | 


Reference 
Gentleman 
statesmanlike, and since, further, they 
had his assurance that the inquiry must 
and would go to the root of this great 


moved by the right 


It | who would support that proposition. It 
PI pro} 


/was an eyually grotesque and untrue 





_—or vice if they liked—in India, 


subject, and that one of the principal | 
topics to be submitted to the Commission | 
would be native opinion on the question | 


in India as well as opinion in this 


country, he hoped the House would | 


accept the Amendment. 


The main ques- | 


tion had been so well covered by the | 
Prime Minister that he would say little | 
upon it, though, as a student of tlie | 


subject, he should like to refer to one or 
two remarks that had fallen from the hon. 
Members who lad moved and seconded 
the first Motion. Before doing so, how- 
ever, he would take that opportunity of 
publicly protesting against the literature 
which was circulated on the question by 
those who opposed the opium traffic. 
That literature was a scandal. It was 
wholly sensational, and much of it was 
false; yet week by week, and year by 
year, the constituencies were flooded with 
it, and it was not surprising that it had 
some effect upon ignorant and innocent 
minds. Appeals were constantly being 
sent to Members of that House urging 
them to vote against “this great 
national sin.” So far as he was per- 
sonally concerned, he had always given 
a clear and consistent answer to those 
appeals, for he had said boldly that 
he would vote, and, if he _ had 
the chance, he would speak, in 
favour of this so-called national sin. 
They had had repeated to-night the old, 
exploded fiction—to which he was sorry 
to say that the right hon. Gentleman 
had lent the sanction of his authority 
—that we had forced opium upon 
China. There was not a_ single 


Mr. Curzon 





statement that we forced opium upon 
China now. Under a clause of the 
Cheefoo Convention of 1886 it was 
possible for the Chinese Government, 
upon giving 12 months’ notice, to abro- 
gate the Treaty, or to put an Import Tax 
on the article, or even, like Japan, to 
prohibit its introduction altogether into 
any of its ports. To say that we forced 
opium upon China was monstrously un- 
true. One would imagine from what 
had fallen from some hon. Gentlemen 
that opium smoking was a common habit 
But, 
though 80,000 chests were turned out by 
the Indian Government, by far the 
larger proportion was intended solely for 
consumption in China, The consump- 
tion in India was only 6,700 chests per 
annum, and out of a population of 
220,000,000 in British India there were 
caleulated to be only 400,000 confirmed 
opium smokers, or a proportion of | in 550, 
He wished he could say the same of the 
analogous liquor traffic of this country. 
One might imagine from what hon. 
Members said that opium wasa deleterious 
article of consumption which poisoned 
the body, impaired the mind, and destroyed 
the soul of any man who used it. Well, 
everyone who had been, as he had, in 
the East—and there were many in the 
House who had a far greater knowledge 
of that part of the world than he had— 
knew very well that opium was nothing 
of thekind. It had been used from time 
immemorial as an article of every-day 
diet and stimulant in tropical countries 
just as alcohol was used in other coun- 
tries and by many Members of the House. 
Not only that, but it was a stimulant less 
likely to produce serious and aggravated 
consequences than alcohol. No doubt, 
taken to excess, opium was dangerous 
and deleterious to the constitution, just 
as excessive smoking or drinking were 
dangerous ; but if taken in moderation 
opium, in the opinion of all Eastern 
peoples, was harmless and agreeable, and 
sometimes a necessary article of susten- 
ance. He had expected to-night that 
they would hear from the hon. Baronet 
some of the usual stories and evidence 
from doctors and surgeons of Eastern 
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gaols in regard to the use of opium. In | 


his travels he (Mr. Curzon) had always 
looked up the surgeons of gaols, and had 
inquired as to the truth of this matter. 


The surgeon of a gaol in the Punjab | 


had written him a letter in which he 
declared that the moderate use of opium 
was not injurious, and that to stop its 
use entirely to the old opium-eater would 
mean death. The surgeon to the Hong 
Kong Gaol, which was almost entirely filled 
with Chinese, reported that he had been 16 
years in the gaol, and during that period 
over 1,000 prisoners addicted to the use of 
opium had passed through, and there had 
been only one death amongst them, which 
in no way had any relation to the opium 
habit. In one case a man had been in 
the habit of consuming 8 oz. of the drug 
a day for 19 years, and was a stout, 
strongly-built, and healthy person. He 
had mentioned these things to show that 
if it were a matter of medical testimony 
quotations quite as strong as those used 
by the hon. Baronet could be given on 
his side. The hon. Baronet had held up 
India to odium, because he said that the 
Government of that country manufac- 
tured, distributed, and sold opium, and he 
gave the House the idea that the Indian 
Government was an immoral huckster, 


which did so to put money in its pocket, | 


and had no consideration for the people 
under its sway. But the system adopted 
by the Indian Government was the only 
way by which they could keep a check 
upon the amount of opium sold, by which 


they could raise the price and restrict the | 


cousumption, and it was the only way by 
which they could prevent the wide dis- 
tribution and the dangerous consumption 
of bad opium and the smuggling of the 
drug into India. Every licensed vendor 
was himself a party interested in checking 
and preventing the distribution of contra- 
band opium, and in that way a great pre- 
ventive force was obtained. Ifthey had 
any other system similar to those men- 
tioned by the hon. Baronet they would 
have to supply an enormously greaterand 
more expensive protective force. He 
hoped the House would find, when it had 
to choose between the alternative of 
voting for the Amendmert of the Prime 
Minister and the Motion which stood 
first on the Paper, that it had no difficulty 
in making up its mind on the subject. If 
the Motion were carried in the form in 
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which it stood, he could tell the House 
| what it would not do. It would not 
prevent the consumption of a single 
} grain of opium in India. It would not 
prevent a single pound of opium from 
being consumed in China, because not 
only did China grow four-fifths of the 
opium she consumed within her own 
border, but she could get the remaining 
one-fifth from Persia or other parts of the 
East. If the Motion were carried he did 
not believe it would do an atom of moral 
good to a single soul. But if those were 
the things which it would not do, let him 
broadly state what it would do. If the 
consumption of opium in India were pro- 
hibited, the distribution and use of more 
dangerous stimulants would soon become 
common; an economic loss would be in- 
flicted on the agricultural population 
interested in the growth of the poppy; frie- 
tion and trouble would arise between the 
| English Government and Native States 
with whom we had entered into Treaty 
obligations ; great dissatisfaction would 
'be felt by the civil population, and the 
| sympathies of many of the best soldiers 
of our Indian Army would be alienated ; 
| and,lastly, the Government of India-would 
be deprived of a revenue of between 
 £3,000,000 and £4,000,000, the value of 
which had been estimated by the present 
Secretary of State at £15,000,900, That 
being the present state of the case, ke 
hoped that when they proceeded to vote 
‘both sides of the House would see their 
way to support the Amendment moved 
by the Prime Minister, and would not 
lend any further encouragement to the 
Motion of the hon. Baronet, which, how- 
ever honourable and pure the motives 
with which it had been moved, was, inthe 
opinion of many who sat on both sides of 
the House, really a mischievous and 
delusive fad. 

*Sir G. CHESNEY (Oxford) said, 
the hon. Baronet had suggested that with 
a view of recouping the Indian Govern- 
ment for the loss of revenue on opinm 
inquiries should be made with a view to 
recouping the Indian Government for the 
loss of the revenue on opium by effecting 
a reduction in the Military and Civil 
expenditure. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister had effectually disposed 
' of that part of the case. The hon. Baronet 
did not seem to be aware that the question 
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of the Civil and Military Expenditure 
in India had already undergone inquiry 
after inquiry during the last quarter of a 
century. That field had been already 
thoroughly reaped, and the assumption 
that any considerable saving could be 
effected was a thoroughly delusive one. 
Moreover, the question of saving Military 
and Civil Expenditure was really one of 
policy which lay far beyond the ken of a 
Commission. The amount of our Military 
Expenditure in India depended on the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government and 
of Foreign Powers, and no Commission 
could usefully deal with that great 
subject. Next, he would observe 
that, even supposing that economies were 
possible in India, the benefit of reductions 
in taxation ought to go to the taxpayers, 
and not to the carrying out of the policy 
of a certain Party, or even of this House. 
If saving was to be effected, then the 
Indian taxpayer was the first person who 
ought to be relieved. ‘The money saved 
could not be applied to the carrying out 
of speculative views. He was glad to 
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observe that the Prime Minister drew | 


attention to one most important point 
which was wholly passed over by the 
Mover and Seconder of the Resolution, 


and that was that in our legislation for | 


India the first consideration was the 
feelings and wishes of the people of 
India themselves. The very circum- 
stances that the people of India had no 


Representative Institutions ought to make | 


us especially careful and to practise even 
an extra delicacy in regard to forcing 
measures upon them about which they 
were not consulted, and which possibly 
might be opposed to their own wishes. 
His hon. Friend who had just sat down 
had pointed out the extreme danger of 
rash legislation. Well, he hoped that by 
the instrumentality of the Commission 
proposed by the Prime Minister the 
House and the country would learn for the 
first time the actual facts of the case. 
Every fair-minded man wished to know 
the truth about the opium traffic, for at 
present they were far from having com- 
plete knowledge on this subject. The 
pamphlets published by the opponents of 
the traffic left one side of the case 
entirely out of view, and dwelt upon the 
other side in a very exaggerated way. 
It was possible, also, that those who 
opposed the anti-opium policy to a certain 
Sir G. Chesney 
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| extent overstated their case. But those 
who had heard both sides must be per- 
fectly aware that there was an answer to 
almost every allegation that had ever been 
made against the traffic. 


*Mr. NAOROJI (Finsbury, Central) 
Said, he was not speaking on this question 
now for the first time. He had been 
studying it for years, and as far back as 
40 years ago he had edited a pamphlet 
against it. He had studied it from all 





points of view, and he had come to the 
conclusion that the opium traffic was a 
eurse both for England and India. In 
| this country opium was declared to be a 
| poison by Act of Parliament, and its sale 
|was under very stringent restrictions. 
| How could that which was a poison here 
| be harmless in other portions of the 
| Empire? As far as he was concerned, 
he could not believe in the sincerity of 
those who said that opium used in 
/moderation was not injurious. The 
question of opium, however, was nothing. 
It was the mere fringe of the great ques- 
tion of Indian administration under the 
present system. The pity was not only 
that time would not allow, but that the 
subject would not permit, of their enter- 
ing into the great question which caused 
all the mischiefs and evils from which 
India was suffering. These problems—the 
opium question, the Salt Tax question, 
and kindred. matters—were constantly 
cropping up, but this House was never 
able thoroughly to grapple with them. 
And they never would be properly 
grappled with until the advice of John 
Bright was adopted, that statesman 
having said— 

“ That if a country be found possessing a most 
fertile soil, and capable of bearing every variety 
of production, and that, notwithstanding, the 
people are in a state of extreme destitution and 
suffering, the chances are that there is some 
fundamental error in the government of that 
country.” 

He (Mr. Naoroji) maintained that so long 
as the House did not set itself to find out 
this fundamental error and endeavour to 
remove it, all these minor questions, 
which must be regarded as the fringe of 
the great problem, could never be dealt 
with satisfactorily. To bring the matter 
to a practical issue, why could not the 
Commission be instructed to go into the 
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whole question somewhat in the way in 
which inquiries took place every 20 years 
under the rule of the East India Com- 
pany ? for then, and then only, would 
this House understand the mischiefs 
under which India was suffering; then, 
and then only, would they know how it 
was that, after 100 years of the rule of 
the best administrators, and the most 
highly-paid administrators, India should 
be the poorest country in the world. He 
could adduce testimony from the beginning 
of the century down to the present time 
to show that there was nothing but 
poverty in India. That could not be 
satisfactory to England, who desired 
that India should appreciate British rule, 
though how that could be expected he 
could not understand, seeing that an 
income of £6,000,000 or £7,000,000 a 
year was made by poisoning another 
great people, and that taxes—the most 
cruel that had ever been conceived in the 
whole history of mankind, such as the 
heavy Salt Tax—were imposed. Such 
should not be the method of British admin- 
istration, and such should not be the result 
of British rule. There was no reason 
why it should be so. If the existing errors 
and evils were discovered and grappled 
with, he had no doubt that India would 
bless the name of British rule. He 
would ask the Prime Minister, therefore, 
to enlarge his Amendment, and to declare 
in it that the Royal Commission should 
inquire into the whole condition of 
India. 


*Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.) said, he would not have intervened, 
but he felt that there had been one omission 
in the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister. This 
Commission which was to inquire into a 
subject quite large enough, without going 
into the wide field described by the hon, 
Member who had just sat down, he 
ventured to think ought to inquire in 
India and not in this country. It was 
only on the spot it could be satisfactorily 
carried out. It must be remembered that 
some of the most necessary works for the 
development of India were being delayed 
on account of shortness of Revenue. He 
referred to the light railways and feeder 
roads. If they were to have £4,000,000 
or £5,000,000 off the existing revenue, 
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how on earth would it be possible to 
carry on these works ? 


Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 105; Noes 
184.—(Division List, No. 185.) 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Resolved, That, having regard to the strong 
objections urged on moral grounds to the system 
by which the Indian opium revenue is raised, 
this House presses on the Government of India 
to continue their policy of greatly diminishing 
the cultivation of the poppy and the production 
and sale of opium, and desires that an humble 
Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying 
Her Majesty to appoint a Royal Commission to 
report as to— 

1. Whether the growth of the poppy and 
manufacture and sale of opium in British India 
should be prohibited except for medical pur- 

s, and whether such prohibition could be 
extended to the Native States : 

2. The nature of the existing arrangements 
with the Native States in respect of the transit 
of opium through British territory, and on what 
terms, if any, these arrangements could be with 
justice terminated : 

3. The effect on the finances of India of the 
prohibition of the sale and export of opium, 
taking into consideration (a) the amount of 
compensation payable; (b) the cost of the 
necessary preventive measures ; (c) the loss of 
revenue : 

4. Whether any change short of total pro- 
hibition should be made in the system at present 
followed for regulating and restricting the opium 
traffic and for raising a revenue therefrom : 

5. The consumption of opium by the different 
races and in the different districts of India, and 
the effect of such consumption on the moral 
and physical condition of the people : 

6. The disposition of the people of India in 
regard to (a) the use of opium for non-medical 
purposes ; (b) their willingness to bear in whole 
or in part the cost of prohibitive measures. 


SurrLty,—Committee upon Monday 
next. 


REDEMPTION OF RENT (IRELAND) ACT 
(1891) AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 390.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) 
said, he wished to move the Second 
Reading of the Bill, the object of which 
was to enable a very small number of long 
leaseholders to obtain the benefits of the 
Act. 

CoLtoneL WARING (Down, N.): I 
object. 
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*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, the Bill 


had become necessary owing to a decision 
of the Court of Appeal. He hoped the 
hon. and gallant Member would not per- 
sist in his objection, and so frustrate the 
intentions of the late Government. 


CotoneL WARING thought the Bill 
was one which should be explained. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, the Bill 
did not involve a new principle, or even 
an extension of the principle sanctioned 
by Parliament. Long leaseholders had 
been for a long time excluded from the 
benefit of the Land Act. They were 
admitted to its benefit by the late Govern- 
ment ; but a small number of them had 
unintentionally been left out, as was dis- 
covered in a recent decision of the Court 
of Appeal. The Bill was intended to 
cover those left out by a technical mistake. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said, 
it would be unfortunate that a Bill 
brought in by the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone, which was to benefit the 
tenant farmers, should be blocked by the 
Conservative friends of the hon. Member. 


This would expose the hon. Member to | 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No. 5) BILL [Lords].—(No. 394.) 

As amended, considered ; to be read 
the third time upon Monday next. 


PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES, 

Part of Lords Message [15th June] 
requesting Copy of Report, &c., of the 
Select Committee on Parliamentary De- 
bates considered ; Printed Copy to be 
communicated. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
ACT (1890) AMENDMENT BILL.—(No, 398.) 

Considered in Committee ; Committee 
report Progress ; to sit again upon Mon- 
day next. 


SHOP HOURS ACT (1892) AMENDMENT 
(No. 2) BILL.—(No. 333.) 
Considered in Committee ; Committee 
report Progress ; to sit again upon Mon- 
day next. 


SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES), 
Sir JOHN MOWBRAY reported 


great obloquy, and he therefore appealed | from the Committee of Selection; That 
to the hon. and gallant Member not to | they had discharged the following Mem- 


persist in his objection. 

CoLtoneL WARING said, the real 
object of the Bill had not been explained. 
They had not been told why these long 
leaseholders had been excluded. 


*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, that long 
leases made before 1860 had been ex- 
cluded from the Act by a mere mistake 
in the drafting, although long leases 
made since 1860 were included. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland was in favour 
of the Bill. The number of long lease- 
holders to whom the Bill would apply 
was a mere handful, and he thought it 
would be very unjust that they should be 
excluded from the benefits of the Act by 
reason of a purely technical mistake. 

CoLtoneEL WARING said, that after 
this explanation he would not persist in 
his objection. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—( Mr. T. W. Russell.) 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


| Trade 





bers from the Standing Committee on 
(including Agriculture and 
Fishing), Shipping,and Manufactures :— 
Mr. Asher, Sir Mark Stewart, and Sir 
George Trevelyan. 

Sir JOHN MOWBRAY further re- 
ported from the Committee ; That they 
had added to the Standing Committee on 
Law and Courts of Justice, and Legal 
Procedure the following Fifteen Mem- 
bers, in respect of the Fatal Accidents 
Inquiry (Scotland) Bill :—Mr. Asher, 
Mr. Baird, Mr. Birrell, Mr. Dalziel, Mr. 
Hozier, Sir John Leng, Mr. Macfarlane, 
Mr. Graham Murray, Mr. Paul, Mr. 
Renshaw, Mr. Harry Smith, Sir Mark 
Stewart, Sir Thomas Sutherland, Mr, 
Thorburn, and Sir George Trevelyan. 


Reports to lie upon the Table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to,—Local 
Governmert Provisional Orders (No. 6) 
Bill. 


House adjourned at half after Twelve 
o'clock till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 3rd July 1893. 


NEW PEER. 


John Wogan Lord Bishop of St. 
Albans-—Was (in the usual manner) in- 
troduced. 


TOOK THE OATH. 
The Lord Savile. 


INDIAN REVENUES (MILITARY 
CHARGES). 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Tue Duke or ARGYLL, in moving 
a humble Address to Her Majesty for 
copy of letter from Sir Thomas T. Pears 
to the Under Secretary for War, dated 
the 9th of August, 1872, said, he had 
ascertained from his noble Friend oppo- 
site (the Earl of Kimberley) that there 
was no objection on his part to the pro- 
duction of this letter, and he would have 
moved for it without saying a word, but 
that circumstances had arisen which 
made it expedient he should make a 
short statement to explain the nature of 
the Paper. A few weeks ago their 
Lordships’ attention was called by Lord 
Northbrook to the home charges made 
against the Government of India, which 
were now becoming a more and more im- 
portant subject of discussion every day. 
A better proof of it could hardly be 
given than the speech delivered the 
other day by the Secretary of State for 
India to a deputation, in which he 
pointed out the difficulties in which the 
Government of India was now placed 
with regard to Revenue and Accounts. 
There was no doubt that those difficul- 
ties arose to a large extent from the 
home charges made against the Indian 
Revenue by the Government here. Since 
that, a step on the part of the Govern- 
ment had been announced which he 
hoped might have a favourable effect. 
He did not intend to rush in where 
angels might well fear to tread—into 
that terrible currency question in which 
he did not profess to be an expert, for it 
was one of the most difficult and obscure 
subjects which gould occupy public 
attention. But, at all events, he con- 
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sidered that the noble Earl had at last 
moved in the right direction towards the 
establishment of a gold currency in 
India. The intermediate stage, of which 
he could not approve, was giving an 
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artificial value to silver. ‘The step of 
giving a general monetary value to the 
rupee seemed to be inconsistent with that 
principle, though it might be found that 
an important saving would be made to 
the Government of India in its home re- 
mittances, which would enable the Go- 
vernment to balance its accounts. The 
noble Earl told the deputation which 
waited upon him that India, as a whole, 
its trade and commerce, were in a 
thriving condition, but that the Govern- 
ment, as regarded Revenue, was in a 
position of serious difficulty. That fact 
made the question of the home charges a 
matter of great urgency and importance. 
In his speech in the House the other day, 
in answer to Lord Northbrook, the noble 
Earl gave a very fair account of the 
arguments used in the communications 
between the different Departments—the 
India Office, the Treasury, and the War 
Office—upon this subject. He repre- 
sented the isolation in which the India 
Office was placed and the difficulty it 
was habitually under in dealing with 
those two important Departments, the 
Treasury and the War Office. The Paper 
now moved for threw an important light 
on the subject, especially in the cireum- 
stances under which it was written. 
Their Lordships would remember that 
in consequence of the Indian Mutiny it 
was resolved to abolish the Company’s 
local European Army. He had the 
honour of recommending that measure, 
of which he had charge, in their Lord- 
ships’ House, and well remembered 
the great objection to it entertained by 
Lord Derby, Lord Grey, and others, and 
it was also opposed hy many of the old 
Civil servants in India ; but he thought 
the balance of argument was in favour 
of the amalgamation of that Army. It 
seemed to follow upon the assumption of 
the government of India by the Crown. 
The Company had become a mere name, 
and when the Crown assumed in reality 
as well as nominally the administration 
of the Government of India it seemed a 
natural thing that the European Armies 
should be amalgamated, and that they 
should no longer remain a local European 


force. The East India Company had 
2H 
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raised a large force of European troops. 
They began with one Infantry regiment 
for each Presidency, afterwards increased 
to two; and at the time of the Mutiny 
there were three regiments for each 
Presidency, besides about 7,000 Artillery, 
a force of about 16,000 Europeans, in 
addition to the Native Armies. The 
East India Company and the Government 
of India had had, of course, under that 
system a long experience of the cost of 
raising their European troops in this 
country, and they found they could raise 
them at an average cost of about £26 
per man. The European recruits had 
not cost the old East India Company 
more than that. When the amalgamation 
came into force the Government had 
thrown upon them the additional ex- 
penses entailed, especially under the 
re-organisation which took place at the 
time. He had then the honour of holding 
the Office now filled by his noble Friend 
opposite. After that change had come 
into full operation it was found at the 
India Office that, instead of the European 
troops costing £26, the new cost was 
£63 per man for the Infantry and £136 
for the Cavalry, imposing, therefore, an 
enormous new charge upon the Revenues 
of India. That was 22 years ago, and 
some of the details had escaped his 
memory when the previous discussion took 
place. One of the most unpleasant epi- 
sodes through which he had ever passed 
in his public life had been brought to his 
recollection. When that was discovered 
the India Office determined to send a re- 
monstrance to the War Office and Trea- 
sury on the enormous cost of the home 
charges. At that time Lord Cardwell 
was at the War Office, and Mr. Lowe 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
letter to the War Office was dated 
September 8, 1871 ; but no answer was 
received till April 24, 1872, seven months 
afterwards. That answer was couched 
in most aggressive terms; it took no 
notice of part of the letter of September 8, 
1871, as to the possibility of obtaining 
European recruits more cheaply, and it 
announced an absolutely new principle— 
namely, that no abatement would be 
given, and that India would be liable to 
pay, in proportion to the troops she used, 
the full expense of the home establish- 
ment. The India Office was entirely 
isolated, and had to fight its own battles ; 
and during the six years he was there, 


The Duke of Argyll 
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only on two occasions were they able to 
bring questions before the Cabinet. 
They saw that it was absolutely neces- 
sary to protest against the new principle 
laid down by the War Office, for its 
danger could hardly be exaggerated, 
that India was bound to pay a proportion 
of the cost of the entire machinery of 
recruiting and training under the exist- 
ing organisation. ‘There was no limit on 
the expenditure thrown on the Govern- 
ment of India. And not only was that 
principle laid down by Lord Cardwell 
and Mr. Lowe, but they claimed to go 
further, and distinctly intimated that they 
reserved their right to charge against the 
Government of India further indirect 
expenses. The War Office were kind 
enough to give a hint of the number and 
variety of subjects on which India might 
be called upon to pay. The reserved 
demands made by the Imperial Govern- 
ment upon India included the cost of the 
military staffat headquarters of the British 
Army in proportion to the troops em- 
ployed in India, which would take in the 
whole cost of the Horse Guards; the 
regimental staff of all corps which might 
be employed in India; the full cost of 
relieving regiments; the full cost of 
educational establishments, the cost of 
experiments in arms and ammunition, 
the cost of rewards to inventors, and the 
cost of medical, engineer, and other 
officers in education. This meant that 
India was called upon to pay a tribute to 
this country. Under his responsibility 
to the Government of India he felt it 
was impossible to let that Despatch 
stand without entering a very strong 
protest against it, and the Paper he now 
moved for was a copy of his answer. It 
had been contended that the Imperial 
Army was in reality the Army of Reserve 
of India. That was one of the great 
arguments put forward at that time,-and 
it was still used in the Departmental 
contest which the India Office had to 
sustain. But the fact was just the 
reverse, and the Indian Army was a 
reserve for the Home Army, having been 
employed over and over again for 
military purposes not strictly counected 
with the Government of India. Possibly 
one-third of the British Army was kept 
in India. It was said that, consequently, 
India should pay one-third of the cost of 
the British Army, including the home 
charges, which he held constituted an 
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unjust and illegal tribute to England. On 
looking into the matter the India Office 
discovered that the Native Army had 
been largely used as an Army of Reserve 
for Imperial purposes. At the time he 
wrote that Despatch, only in three cases 
had the Imperial Army acted as_ the 
Army of Reserve of India, It had done 
so in 1846 in the case of the Sutlej 
Campaign, when some two or three regi- 
ments, not more, were sent out ; in 1849 
in the case of the Punjaub Campaign, 
and in 1857-8 in the case of the Indian 
Mutiny. On the other hand, native 
Indian regiments had been employed 
abroad in the Imperial Armies in 1801 
in the expedition to Egypt, in 1810-11 
in the expedition to the Mauritius and 
Java, when Indian troops were largely 
used by the Government ; in 1842 in the 
Chinese War, when six native regiments 
were sent from India; in 1855 in the 
Crimean War, a war entirely unconnected 
with India, when considerable reinforee- 
ments of troops were sent from India to 
the Crimea ; in 1856-7 in the expedition 
to the Persian Gulf, when no less than 
11 native regiments were sent from 
India ; in 1859 in another Chinese War; 
in 1860-1 in the New Zealand Wars, 
which were purely Colonial ; in 1867 in 
the Abyssinian War, when 12 native 
regiments were used; again in the 
Russian scare Indian troops were moved, 
and in 188! in the Egyptian War. 
Indian Forces employed in the Imperial 
Service were paid out of Indian Revenue, 
but English Forces employed in India 
were saddled on India from the day the 
order for their embarkation was issued. 
In his view, these charges were exceed- 
ingly unjust, and were illegally exacted 
from India. The sums chargeable against 
Indian Revenue were regulated by 
21 & 22 Vict., c. 106, the words of 
which were, “for the purposes of the 
Indian Government alone.” He did not 
profess to be a lawyer ; but he failed to 
understand for what purpose the word 
“alone” had been introduced if the 
principle laid down by the Treasury and 
War Office could be maintained that a 
large part of the home charges and cost 
of the English Army were to be thrown 
on the Government of India. The 
letter for which he now moved was the 
record of the argument of the India 
Office on that grave question, which from 
day to day and from hour to hour was 
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assuming greater importance in the minds 
of the people of India. In presence of 
the silver question it was becoming most 
serious, and would not cease to be so in 
spite of any tinkering with the currency 
which any Government might undertake. 
He desired as far as he could to assist 
his noble Friend and the India Office, 
which he knew had a hard battle to fight 
in this matter ; and he fully recognised 
the difficulty of his noble Friend's posi- 
tion, when everything was made to 
depend upon a suecessful Budget. On 
the other hand, he would be sorry to say 
anything which would excite unnecessary 
jealousy and suspicion in the minds of 
the people of India, though he certainly 
thought they ought not to be called upon 
to pay anything in the nature of a tribute, 
or more than the actual charge of our 
troops when employed in India, which 
was the old legal and Constitutional 
principle. Yet he thought the balance 
of benefit was enormously against India, 
and in favour of England. We had only 
to consider what India would have been 
but for English rule to see the enormous 
benefit she had derived from it. It was 
no exaggeration to say that our govern- 
ment of India was such a government 
as the world had never seen before. The 
Roman Empire in its greatest extent 
was not so wonderful. We governed 
180,000,000 men of opposite races and 
religions, sometimes fanatically opposed 
to each other, and governed them more 
quietly, calmly, and peacefully than we 
could govern our own people in Ireland. 
He desired to say nothing which would 
diminish the loyalty and sense of obliga- 
tion which the Indian people feit and 
ought to feel towards us ; and it would 
have the worst possible effect if there 
were any suspicion aroused in India that, 
for the purposes of making convenient 
Budgets or of Party Government, the 
people of India were being charged with 
expenses which ought really to be 
defrayed by the Home Government. 


Moved— 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty for copy of letter from Sir Thomas 
T. Pears to the Under Secretary for War, dated 
9th August, 1872." —(The Duke of Argyll.) 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll) 
stated very forcibly the main arguments 
in favour of India in this matter of the 
home charges, and he would only sup- 
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plement his noble Friend’s statement in 
respect to the Reserve constituted under 
the Short Service Act, and from which 
regiments were filled up to their comple- 
ment for foreign service, in reference to 
the question whether India got the full 
benefit of that Reserve, having been put 
to no charge in respect of it. He had 
himself, when in India, written a 
Despatch on the subject. It was not a 
tenable proposition that the Indian Go- 
vernment paid nothing towards the 
Reserve. The Indian Government paid 
for the training of all the young soldiers 
who served their time in India. Nothing 
could be more frank than the speech of 
the Secretary of State for India the 
other day, when he said that India had 
been unjustly taxed with respect to the 
effective and non-effective charges of the 
Army. But his noble Friend did not say 
that the injustice would be remedied. 
These matters were very technical, 
and it required almost an education in the 
subject to be able to follow the arguments 
which might be brought forward. If this 
were an English and not an Indian ques- 
tion, upon the admission by the Leader 
of that House and his Colleagues that an 
injustice existed would have followed an 
announcement that it would be remedied. 
It was not a satisfactory condition of 
things that a Minister of the Crown 
should make such an admission without 
being able to say that it should be re- 
moved. He hoped, however, that now 
his noble Friend would be able to say 
that he had taken steps to bring his 
Colleagues to his own sense of the equity 
of the case. Lord Cardwell had admitted 
before a House of Commons’ Committee 
that India paid more than she ought to 
pay in respect of these charges for the 
Army, and permanent officials of the 
Treasury had made the same admission. 
But nothing whatever had beendone, and 
it was hopeless to expect that the matter 
would be taken up by the other House, 
for its present occupation was too exact- 
ing for such an expectation to be enter- 
tained. Secretaries of State, Viceroys, 
and Commanders-in-Chief in India were 
all unanimous on the question. There 
could be no doubt that the matter would 
be discussed in the Legislative Council of 
the Viceroy of India ; and how could a 
Viceroy resist an Address from the India 
Legislature to the Crown praying that 
the question should be grappled with and 
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settled? He trusted that the matter 
would not be put on one side by the 
Secretary of State, and that he would 
distinguish his occupancy of the India 
Office by putting an end to the difficulty, 
which, if not remedied, would create un- 
easiness in the minds of educated people 
in India. He would suggest that this 
was a case where the Constitutional 
rights of the Indian Council might be 
exercised to the public advantage. The 
India Council had certain rights with 
respect to the expenditure of money ; and 
if the Secretary of State for India was 
unable to effect an arrangement, and if he 
himself had the honour of occupying a 
seat on the Council, it would for him be 
a matter of grave consideration whether 
he should not decline to be a party to ex- 
pending the Revenues of India upon the 
full charges now made by the War Office. 
The Act provided that no grant or appro- 
priation of any part of the Revenues of 
India should be made without the con- 
currence of a majority of votes at a meet- 
ing of the Council ; and if his noble 
Friend was unable to effect an arrange- 
ment he would be supported by all the 
authorities that could be brought to bear 
upon the subject if he declined to be a 
party tothrowing these full-home charges 
upon India, including such matters as the 
results of the abolition of purchase in the 
British Army. Those charges had been 
admitted to be too high in some cases ; 
and he should decline, in respect of put- 
ting on India the results of the abolition 
of purchase in this country, to pay some 
portion of the non-effective charge, until 
he knew how much of that charge was 
directly to be attributed to the compensa- 
tion for the abolition of purchase. As to 
the effective charge, however, he should 
admit that some reasonable sum might 
fairly be charged. Even so late as a few 
years ago, £6 10s. per man was named by 
the Treasury as the sum payable and was 
nearly agreed to, and he should take that 
or some other reasonable figure, and should 
press upon his colleagues that in allequity 
the charge should be limited to that sum,and 
decline to give his vote for any larger 
charge. A Despatch was addressed by 
the Government of India to the Secretary 
of State on March 25, 1890, inclosing an 
elaborate Paper drawn up by the Military 
Secretary and one of the principal officers 
of military accounts in India going into 
the whole question of these charges, and 
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putting forward the principles upon 
which the Government of India desired 
to see them settled. His noble Friend 
the other day expressed a doubt whether 
the Despatch could with advantage be 
laid on the Table of the House, and on 
that ground he would abstain from 
moving for it; but if at the end of the 
present Session nothing had been done in 
the matter, it was only fair that that 
Despatch, accompanied by other Papers 
sent by his noble and gallant Friend on 
the Cross Benches to the Government of 
India, shouid be produced in order that 
public opinion might be brought some- 
how or other to support and strengthen 
the Secretary of State in the difficult 
position in which he was now placed. 
In that case he should move the pre- 


sentation of a humble Address to Her | 


Majesty for copies of financial letter 
from the Government of India to the 
Secretary of State, No. 406, of 23rd 
September, 1874; and of military letter 
from the Government of India to the 
Secretary of State, No. 63, of 10th March, 
1876. 

Moved, “ That a humble Address be presented 
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to Her Majesty for—Copies of financial letter | 
from the Government of India to the Secretary | 
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' special interest of this country in Egypt, 
'and the steps taken there, were largely 
influenced by our position in India ; and 
it is only fair and equitable that in those 
cases where she is interested India should 
be called upon to bear a proportion of 
the military charge. The question has 
been raised as to how far the British 
Army is a Reserve for India. In speaking 
upon that subject the other night I had 
in my mind the Reserves now existing in 
England, which are the result of the 
short service system. The Reserves 
amount to a considerable force, and there 
cannot be a doubt that, as a Reserve, the 
force is most valuable to India, and 
might be called upon to assist India. 
When I had the honour of holding Office 
‘last time but one there was what was 
called the Russian scare. Large prepara- 
tions were made for the purpose of taking 
_ steps to defend India, and in this country 
a portion of the Reserves were called 
| out to be sent there. The Reserves obeyed 
the call in the most satisfactory manner ; 
and if war should have unhappily broken 
out the Government could have de- 
spatched 25,000 of these men to India, 
where they would have arrived at the 
most critical moment, and would have 


| 








State, No. 406, of 23rd § 74; | oT oe 
of State, No. 406, of 23rd September, 1874 ; supplied India with a most valuable 


and of military letter from the Government of 
India to the Secretary of State. No, 63, of 


10th March, 1876."—(The Earl of Northbrook.) 


Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KimpBertey): My Lords, I am much 
obliged to the noble Duke and the noble 
Earl for the observations they have 
made. I do not differ largely from the 
views which my noble Friends have 
expressed, though there were one or 
two remarks made to which I am dis- 
posed to demur. My noble Friends, in 
putting the case in favour of India, 
seem to me to go too far; and I do 
not think that a reasonable and just 
settlement of this matter is at all likely 
to be furthered by overstating the case. 
The real point to consider as regards the 
various expeditions which have been 
made by Indian troops is to what extent 
India was interested in those particular 
wars. My own feeling is that in some of 
them India had practically no interest ; 
but, while admitting that, I may cite 


the case of Egypt as one wherein India | 


had considerable interest. Indeed, the 


OF | 


reinforcement. It appears to be thought 
also that I can compel my Colleagues in 
the Cabinet to adopt my views on this 
| subject. But when the noble Marquess, 
who I am sorry is not present (the 
| Marquess of Salisbury), was Secretary of 
State, he was exactly in the same position 
in relation to the Treasury of that day, 
and was not more successful in pressing 
demands than I have been. The same 
remark applies to the noble Duke opposite 
| (the Duke of Argyll) ; and, therefore, I 
do not think that I can fairly be expected 
to exercise more influence than those noble 
| Lords were able to exercise before me. I 
| ean only press this question in the most 
/convenient way. I was rather appre- 
‘hensive, as I said the other night, that 
| demands might be made upon the Indian 
Government for further payments ; and, 
| being unable to resist present demands, I 
thought it desirable that I should be in 
'a position to resist further demands. 
| Though I do not say there will be such 
'a proceeding, it is possible that this 
matter may be made the subject of a large 
and extensive inquiry ; but the opinion 
| of the distinguished and able men who 
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render me valuable assistance at the India | pride, for this little Island to fight all the 


Office is that those inquiries 
generally resulted in an addition to the 
burdens, and they look upon them with 
considerable jealousy. It is exceedingly 
difficult to draw a line with perfect fair- 
ness in this matter, and I am afraid the 
oid saying has here considerable foree— 
“ Les absents ont toujours tort.” We 
have to deal here with Departments 
entrusted with English affairsand English 
finance, whilst India is far away; and 
absence in this, as in a great many other 
cases, prevent Indian questions, im- 
portant as they are, from receiving all 
the consideration which I think they 
deserve. It is of enormous import- 
ance that all these matters should 
receive careful consideration. I trust it 
will never be forgotten, as the noble 
Duke has said, in words far better chosen 
than I could tse, what a marvellous 
fabric the Indian Empire, and what an 
extraordinary success it has been ; and it 
is an immense glory to the people of this 
country that such an Empire has been 
created and maintained. If it is still to 


be maintained, we must give reasonable | 


care to the great questions affecting its 
welfare, and such questions are as im- 
portant as any that can come under the 
attention of the Government or of Parlia- 
ment, 

*Lorp ROBERTS: My Lords, I did 
not intend to speak on this occasion, in- 
deed I was not aware that this question 
was going to be discussed ; but as it is 
one on which I feel deeply interested, I 
do not like to pass it by altogether in 
silence. I venture to say, my Lords, that 
I entirely agree in what the noble Duke 
has said, and I also agree with the noble 
Earl on my left (the Earl of Northbrook). 
I trust the matter will be gone into most 
thoroughly, and, if possible, settled before 
the time comes for the preparation of the 
next Budget ; for I feel certain that this 
matter is one which will not be passed 
over in India, but will be, no doubt, 
brought forward for discussion in the 
Legislative Department of the Viceroy. 

*Lorp NORTON said, having had 
something to doin Parliament with the 
relations between Imperial and Colonial 
affairs, he had always considered ita mous- 
trous proposition that Imperial matters 
should be thrown upon the charge of this 
country alone. It would be impossible, 


have | battles of the British Empire at our own 


charge ; and we should not only find it 

| an impossible task, but we should do a 
|great deal more harm than good in 
attempting it. The whole Empire ought 
to contribute to Imperia! purposes, 
and certainly each part of it to wars, 
which specially affected it. The noble 
Duke said that India had no interest 
in the Crimean War; but no part of 
the Empire had a greater interest in 
it than India, looking at the position and 
claims of Russia. India was as much 
interested as England. And the same 
statement must be made with regard to 
the Egyptian and Chinese Wars. If this 
Metropolitan Island announced _ itself 
ready to fight all the battles of the world 
—if we at home once assumed a sort of 
grandmotherly position towards — the 
various parts of the Empire, we should 
soon be involved in all sorts of difficulties. 
Such an attempt would breed wars 
everywhere, for, in many cases, it would 
be absolutely an advantage to the 
Colonists for England to undertake a 
war for them. The New Zealand Wars 
were kept up as long as England sent 
troops to carry them en, and ceased the 
moment they were withdrawn. 


Motions agreed to. 


| ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (RELIGIOUS 


INSTRUCTION) BILL.—(No. 158.) 
REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments reported (according to 


Order). 


*Lorp LINGEN moved to insert, in 
Clause 7, as to appeals to the Education 





Department in case of delay, that copies 
of the appeal and the decision, and of the 
grounds for the decision, should be laid be- 
fore both Houses of Parliament. He moved 
this Amendment because the Bill made a 
great change in the principles embodied 
in the Elementary Education Act of 
1870, and acted upon for now 23 years. 
He would not, at this stage, again 
occupy the time of the House by 
discussing the many important points 
raised by the Bill, and would only 
urge that the changes made were such as 
to call for Parliament being kept fully 
informed of what was done. If it were 
urged that the Bill dealt with somewhat 





even if we attempted it from a feeling of | petty details, he would point out that it 
The Earl of Kimberley 
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was only to cases of appeals to the 
Education Department, and in which the 
Education Department had come to a 
decision, that he proposed to direct the 
attention of Parliament. If the Bill should 
have any success, the majority of the cases 
under it would be settled by agreement 
between the parties interested. It would 
only be right that Parliament should be 
kept informed of the action of the 


Department when appeal was made _ 


to it. As an old official, he knew 
that periodical Returns to Parliament 
hal a very steadying and controlling 
effect. No doubt, the administration of 
this Bill would turn on details which 
seemed petty ; but important principles 
would be constantly involved. For 
instance, in a country parish two rival 


schools might exist—one a Board and | 


the other a National school. In the 
former, two pairs of parents having 
between them five children would be 
able to demand their own religious 
instruction; but in the latter, Dis- 
senting parents must be content with 
the Conscience Clause, which was purely 
negative. He was not going to discuss 
the merits of the Bill, but would only 
say it was of sufficient importance to 
justify Parliament in keeping an eye 


upon it; and he hoped the Amendment | 


would not be opposed by the promoters 
of the Bill. A negation of the proposal 


to bring its working, in the more im- | 
portant cases, under the cognisance of | 
Parliament would hardly commend itself , 


so the other House. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 2, line 36, after (“act”), insert | 
(* Copies of every such appeal, and of the de- | 


cision thereon, and of the grounds of such 
decision, shall be laid before both Houses of 
Parliament if Parliament be sitting at the date 
of such decision, and if Parliament be not 
sitting, then within 14 days of the next meeting 
thereof.” )\—( The Lord Lingen.) 


*Lorp NORTON said, he not only 


supported the Amendment, but contended | 
that the publication of decisions on appeals | 


to the Education Department was 


absolutely essential to the working of the | 


Bill. On this subject it was well-known 
that the Education Department was even 
more hostile to religious education in the 


Board schools than the Boards them- | 
selves; and these appeals would be, 
consequently, from a hostile to a still | 
more hostile body on every point in the 
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| Bill. Religious teaching must be, in the 
opinion of the Board, with injury to the 
efficiency of the school and to the 
interests of the otherchildren, Onanother 
point, the parents of the children receiv- 
ing the religious instruction had to 
pay for it in a manner satisfactory to 
the Board. Was it likely that they 
would go very far in a matter which was 
not satisfactory to the Board? Again, 
the Board might withdraw the teacher 
if they considered his conduct un- 
| becoming ; and nothing would be more 
‘unbecoming, in their view, than what 
they must always be ready to consider 
religious propagandism. Further, it was 
provided that the religious teaching must 
| not conflict with the ordinary duties of 
the school. The Board would, no doubt, 
take italwaysas an evasion of their system. 
and a deduction from the curriculum 
which they considered it their sole duty 
to look after. He hoped the right rev. 
Prelate in charge of the Bill would ac- 
cede to the Amendment, as it would tend 
to check, to a certain extent, the action 
of the Appellate Body in support of 
| Board objections, if its decisions, and the 
grounds of them, were made public. 
*Lorp SHAND said, the effect of the 
Amendment would be that whenever 
any point was brought before the 
Education Department by any of the 
School Boards both Houses of Parlia- 
ment were to be troubled with a Return 
upon the matter. Matters of small 
detail, such as the general arrangements 
for giving religious instruction, the ap- 
pointment of teachers, where the teaching 
was to be given, the hours for it, and so 
on, were the subjects of appeal. Onsuch 
matters as those the Education Department 
were to lay Returns before Parliament. 
Such an addition to the Bill would be 
cumbrous and bad, and even if it were 
' made no suggestion was offered that Par- 
liament had power to interfere with 
the decisions of the Department. He 
could not understand what practical ad- 
vantage was to be obtained by it; and 
| without it any matter of the least public 
importance could easily be brought under 
| the notice of Parliament. He was, 
| therefore, opposed to the Amendment. 
| *T'ne Bisnor or SALISBURY said, 
| he had no objection to the Amendment, 


‘though he had no desire to introduce into 
the Bill anything which would show sus- 
picion of the Department, or anything 
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that, in the opinion of those who repre- | cognition on those who have assisted in 
sented the Department, would cause any | the work ; and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
difficulty in the working of the Bill. | ment are awaiting the answer of the 
Spanish Government as to whether it 
would be agreeable to them that these 

Bill to be read 3* on Thursday next ; | marks should be given. ‘There was a 
and to be printed as amended. (No. | final Despatch sent of a complimentary 
186.) ‘nature ; but I do not think it necessary 
to lay upon the Table a merely compli- 
mentary Despatch. If, however, the 
noble Viscount presses for it, I will offer 
; ho objection to its production. 


Amendment agreed to. 


THE SPANISH GOVERNMENT AND 
H.M.S. “ HOWE,” 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount SIDMOUTH asked the) pyy NavIGATION OF THE KARUN 
Secretary of State for Foreign ASsirs | RIVER 
whether thanks on behalf of Her Majesty’s | oe ee fe 
Government had been conveyed to the | QUSSTEES, CESSES SINE, 
Spanish Government for the courtesy) *Viscount SIDMOUTH asked the 
shown to this country in permitting Her | Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
Majesty’s Ship Howe to be docked and whether information had been received 


repaired at Ferrol; if so, whether the 
Despatch conveying such thanks could 
be laid on the Table of the House? He 
said the Howe had occupied the dock at | 
Ferrol for a period of several months, 
and her repair must have occasioned con- 
siderable inconvenience to the Spanish 
Government. He was told that the 
courtesy and kindness shown by all the 
authorities at the port were all that could 
be desired, and more than we had a right 
to expect. Had it not been for the for- 
tuitous circumstance of a dock being at 
hand and available to us at Ferrol 
capable of receiving so large a vessel, | 
she would probably have been lost to | 
the country. 

Tur SECRETARY or STATE ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (The Ear! of | 
RosEBerY): My Lords, I have con- | 
stantly taken every opportunity of | 


at the Foreign Office respecting any 
works in progress or in contemplation by 
British or Native enterprise for the open- 
ing up of the navigation of the Karua 


' River from the Persian Gulf ? He said, 


the question had reference to the con- 
cession made while the late Government 
was in Office. The Karun River was. 
the means of access from the head of the 
Persian Gulf for a length of 115 to 120 
miles, and would, if it could be utilised, 
give the Persian Government an oppor- 
tunity of carrying her produce down the 
Gulf to India or to England. It would 
also give our own vessels access to 
Ahwaz. He understood there was an 
obstruction at Ahwaz ; and he wished to 
inquire whether any steps were being 
taken to remove that obstruction, so as 
to give access to the higher waters of the 
Karun, and thereby to the heart of Persia? 


thanking the Spanish Government for He was anxious that the trade of those 
the service they have rendered to Her, parts should be in the hands of the 
Majesty’s Navy, and of which no one! British people, and should not fall into 


ean think more highly than I do. It is | 
a great pleasure to Her Majesty’s Go- | 
vernment to owe this debt of gratitude | 
to that generous nation. We have paid 
it as far as we can in the matter of | 
thanks. The Howe came out of dock | 

: | 
on the 15th ultimo, and on the 18th a | 
formal Despatch was sent to Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Madrid in- 
structing him to offer the thanks of Her 
Majesty’s Government in the warmest 
terms for the services rendered by the 
Spanish Government in this matter. 
Her Majesty has also expressed her 
anxiety to confer various marks of re- 


The Bishop of Salisbury | 





the hands of a Foreign Power. 

THe Marevess or LOTHIAN said, 
he believed that a tramway was now 
being constructed from the waters above 
to below Ahwaz. He might state, from 
personal observation on the spot, that 
the obstruction, or bund, referred to was 
partly natural and partly artificial, and a 
large sum of money would be required 
for its removal, or to make a sufficient 
water-way through it. Moreover, the 
effect of its removal would not be what 
the noble Viscount seemed to think. A 
canal would be an alternative method of 
overcoming the difficulty ; but a more 
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practical mode would be the construction | concession to the Russian Government. 
of a light tramway, which, he believed, | That is not so, but I do not attach to it 
was actually in contemplation. Another | sufficient importance under the advice of 

int in which he had taken great in-| experts upon the spot to offer any 
simak was as to how far British com- oe sn to it. And, indeed, it is 
merce might be encouraged. His im- | rather a dog-in-the-manger policy to ob- 
pression was that the whole commerce struct the development of an ancient 
of the Karun River was opened up by | State because that particular develop- 
British merchants named Lynch ; but a ment is not being carried out by our- 
Persian Company had done much to, selves. I do not think that is a policy 
hinder British commerce, and the British which the Government or this House 
Company had been placed in a rather would care to be responsible for, and we 
difficult position. He hoped the noble | can only oppose a concession of this kind 
Earl would be able to give some indica- when the interests of this country are in 
tion that that Company, which had first any way vitally at stake. However, I 
opened up the Karun River to commerce, hope the noble Viscount will not think I 
a not be placed at a discount by the | am indifferent to what takes place in that 
selfish proceedings of the Persian Com-! part of the world. 

ny. *Viscount SIDMOUTH wished to 
om Eart or ROSEBERY : I think, know whether the Persian Government 
from what I can gather, my noble Friend had absolutely prohibited any foreign 
who has just sat down has shown himself vessels on the upper waters of the 
more able than I am myself to answer the “ _ ? ROSEBERY : Id 
question of the noble Viscount. It is Tue Ear or SEBERY : I do not 
ame that a tramway is being con- think there is any absolute prohibition ; 
structed to form a connection between but I think there is a tendency on the 
the upper and lower waters of the Karun. part of the Persian Government to insure 
at Ahwaz. Meanwhile, the traffic is being ® monopoly of the traffic on the Upper 
carried by Arabs and donkeys. With Karun, and Messrs. Lynch are endeavour- 
regard to the traffic, Messrs. Lynch are ing to break through that monopoly. 
endeavouring to come to some arrange- | 
ment with the Persian Government for LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (GENERAL 
obtaining proper accommodation for stor- POWERS) BILL. 
ing their goods. The traffic in the upper teported from the Select Committee 
part of the Karun is reserved to the Per- with Amendments. 
sian Government, and is only carried by | 
steamers in their service. Under the WEAVER NAVIGATION BILL [4.1] 
regulations of the Persian Government, Returned from the Commons agreed 
it is stipulated that shipowners shall not | to, with Amendments. 
erect anything of their own on the banks 
of the river; but Messrs. Lynch are PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. 
trying as much as they can to push their Report, &c. of the Select Committee of 
trade on the Upper Karun. As regards the House of Commons, communicated 
the obstruction at Ahwaz, the noble pursuant to Message of Tuesday the 13th 
Marquess has answered the question with | 6f June last, and to be printed. (No. 
much greater knowledge of the river 185.) 
than i possess. For a certain distance | 
the river is open to the vessels of all LocaL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
uations, One of the Companies possesses | yjs1ON AL ORDER (No. 4) BILL.—(No. 126.) 
a smal! steamer, which is used principally ie te Ate decnediiats 4s 
as a tug, and has put up a building on | O op hes . team i? Begg ~~" - 
the left bank, New Government | ~" =}? ARNG Maes CR 
buildings, with excellent accommoda- Committee negatived : _ The Report of 
. . ' Amendments to be received To-morrow. 
tion, are being constructed at Mo-_ 


hammara. I do not think I have} 
| LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 


any other information at my disposal. 
The noble Viscount made the remark | VISLONAL ORDER (No. 6) BILL.—(No, 153.) 


that I attach little or no importance to; Read 3* (according to Order), and 
the trade now being carried on under the | passed. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 7) BILL.—(No. 162.) 

Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 8) BILL.—(No. 169.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment: Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 9) BILL.—(No. 170.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment: Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No. 7) BILL.—(XNo. 168.) 
House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment : Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


EDUCATION PROVISIONAL ORDER CON- 
FIRMATION (LONDON) BILL [4.1] 
(No. 94.) 

Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3° To- 


morrow. 


House adjourned at ten minutes past 
Six o'clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Five o'clock. 


ALDRALASANS 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 3rd July 1893. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


That they have agreed to,—Local 
Government Provisional Orders (No. 
14) Bill, Local Government Provisional 
Orders (No. 16) Bill, Local Government 
Provisional Order (Housing of Working 
Classes) (No. 2) Bill. 


Pier and Harbour Provisional Orders 
(No. 3) Bill, with Amendments. 
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That they have passed a Bill, 
intituled, “ An Act to amend the Law 
relating to the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors in Ireland on Saturday and 
| Sunday ; and for other purposes con- 
nected therewith [Sale of Intoxicating 
| Liquors (Ireland) Bill [Lords]. 


QUESTIONS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| INOCULATION WITH CHOLERA VIRUS. 

Sr W. WEDDERBURN (Banff- 
shire): In the absence of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Heywood Division of 
'Laneashire, I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether the 
‘attention of the Government has been 
_ealled to the further acccunt of the pro- 
‘ceedings of Dr. Haffkine, in inoculating 
with cholera virus, in which it is stated 
that, after lecturing at Cambridge, 
Netley, and London, he obtained per- 
mission of the India Office to make an 
experiment of his method in India ; that 
on reaching Caleutta he encountered 
| opposition from the English doctors, who 
‘were sceptical, and refused to lend 
‘assistance in the experiment ; and that, 
|after a month, he received a telegram 
‘from Mr. Hankin, expert chemist and 
_bacteriologist to the Government of 
| Agra,and went thither on the 5th April, 
jand, in the presence of the Sanitary 
| Commissioners charged by the Govera- 
| ment to control the operations, inoculated 
| 15 officers of the garrison, and by the 
| 18th had inoculated in all 347 persons 
with cholera virus ; whether the Govern- 
ment are aware that it is stated in the 
| Times of India of 26th May, 1893, that 
Dr. Haffkine, assisted by Drs. Hankin, 
Hooper, and Crawford, has inoculated 
780 of the European and Native 
garrison, 150 residents in the Civil lines, 
| 2nd 250 school children in the Martinéire 
| College; whether the Government here 
or in India has sanctioned these acts in 
the manner stated; and whether the 
Secretary of State will put an end to its 
responsibility for experiments on the 
health of soldiers and children, which are 
empirical, and have not received the 
approval of the bulk of the leaders of 
medical opinion ? 
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*THoe UNDER SECRETARY! 
or STATE ror INDIA (Mr. 
G. Russert, North Beds.): The 
Secretary of State has seen news- 

per accounts of the proceedings | 
described in the first two clauses of the 
question. He has, as promised in my 
reply to the hon. Member on the 8th | 
June, asked the Government of Iudia to 
furnish information on the subject. The | 
experiments must, as I then stated, have | 
been by voluntary arrangement. It is 
not proposed to issue any Orders on the | 
subject until the Government of India 
shall have reported the facts and their | 
views. | 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rusheliffe) : May I ask what steps were 
taken to ensure, with respect to the 250) 
children, that the experiments were sub- 
mitted to voluntarily ? 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: We do not know 
the facts. We only assume that they 
were voluntary. We are making 
inquiry. 


INOCULATION AGAINST SMALL-POX. 


Sir W. WEDDERBURN: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether Surgeon Major King has 
been punished for vaccinating with | 
lymph variolous, or small-pox in fact, | 
inoculated into the cew, and thence | 
taken to vaccinate human beings; is | 
he aware that it is recommended in the | 
Manual for Vaccination in use for 
pupils in the Madras Vaccination Depart- 
ment, printed at the Fort Press, and 
issued under the authority of the Indian 
Government ; is the Government aware | 
that such lymph is in cirenlation to a 
large extent throughout England by 
reason of the experiments of Mr. Bad- 
cock, many thousands in number, and of | 
Mr. Ceely and others; that it was) 
approved by Sir John Simon and Mr. | 
Marson before the Committee of this | 
House in 1871, and by others ; and why | 
is it now prohibited, and a practitioner | 
like Surgeon Major King, so misled, | 
punished ? 
*Mr. G. RUSSELL: (1.) Surgeon | 
Major King was censured and trans- | 
ferred from Civil to Military duty for | 
having used, without authority from the 
Government, a form of lymph not 
sanctioned by the Government for use | 
among the native population. (2 and 3.) | 
The Secretary of State has not seen the | 
| 
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Manual referred to. He is aware that 
the lymph has been used in this country 
in the form described in the question. 
(4.) The Government, having decided 
that a particular form of lymph should 
be used, Surgeon Major King was 
transferred for having used without per- 
mission another form of lymph. 


THE UNCOVENANTED CIVIL SERVICE, 

Sir SEYMOUR KING (Hull, 
Central) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India whether the 
Secretary of State has yet received any 
reply to a communication stated in an 


official letter from Sir A. Godley, dated 


| 25th January, 1893, to have been made 


to the Government of India in relation to 
the settlement by the Government of the 
unredressed grievances of the European 
Civil Service (Indian Uncovenanted), on 
which a Select Committee of this House 
reported in 1890, and whether he will lay 
it upon the Table; and when a decision 
on these questions can be expected ? 
*Mr. G. RUSSELL : (1.) The reply 
of the Government of India was re- 
ceived by last week’s mail, and is now 
under consideration. It cannot be laid 
on the Table till the decision of the 
Secretary of State in Council has been 
conveyed to the Government of India, 
(2.) No time will be lost in coming toa 
decision, but the matter is not yet in a 
stage when it is possible to fix a date. 


PENSIONS FOR INDIAN SERVICE. 

Mr. NAOROJI (Finsbury, Central) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India if he will state what total 
amounts (distinguishing Military and 
Civil Services) were paid in India and 
in England for salaries, pensions, and all 
sorts of allowances to Europeans in all 
Departments in the year 1855-6 ? 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: I am sorry to 
have to tell my hon. Friend in public 
what I have already privately told him, 
that the information which he asks for is 
not at the India Office, and that the 
Secretary of State does not feel justified 
in putting the Government of India to 
the trouble and expense of procuring it. 


LADIES AND POOR LAW ADMINISTRA. 
TION, 

Mr. LEON (Bucks, N.): I beg to 

ask the President of the Local Govern- 

ment Board whether he is aware that, in 
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accordance with the Order of the Local 
Government Board, a Ladies’ Visiting 
Committee was appointed by the Buck- 
ingham Board of Guardians, and that on 


the 20th May the Committee sent in its | 
whether he is | 


Report to the Board ; 
aware that the Board refused to consider 
the Report, the Vice Chairman remark- 
ing at its meeting on 7th June that they 
ought to take no notice of the Report at 
all ; and whether he wili inquire into the 
circumstances, with a view of having the 
Report considered and dealt with by the 
Board ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
FowLer, Wolverhampton, E.): I am 
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|ment Bill passes in the course of the 
| present year the difficulty will be got 
| rid of. 

| 

MILITIAMEN AND POOR RELIEF. 
Mr. MILDMAY (Devon, Totnes) : 
|I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether his attention has been called 
to the large number of Militiamen who, 
when proceeding to their headquarters 
‘for their annual training, enter the work- 
/ houses on their way as casual paupers, 
thus becoming a charge on the local 
rates ; and whether he will consider the 
expediency of giving passes to travel by 
| train to each Militiaman so as to prevent 
this state of things ? 





informed that a Report made by the} *Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
Ladies’ Visiting Committee of the Buck-| WAR (Mr. CampsBeLi-BannerMan, 
ingham Union was submitted to the | Stirling, &c.): The only complaints 
Guardians at their meeting on the 20th | received as to Militiamen receiving relief 


May. The Guardians, after the Report 
had been read, resolved to pass on to the 
next business. On 17th June a motion 


for the rescinding of this resolution was | 


- 


negatived by 13 votes to 5; but it was 
at the same meeting resolved that the 
Ladies’ Committee should be furnished 


/as casuals have come from St. Ives and 
| Totnes. The Report obtained as to the 
|former case seems to show that the 
Guardians were misinformed by the men 
obtaining relief, as only a small number 
eventually enlisted. As regards Totnes, 
the number involved was even smaller, 





with a book in which to make their|and the regiments not having been 
Reports, and also with Rules for their stated identification has been impossible. 
guidance. I attach great importance to | Of course, when a man has only an 
the assistance which Ladies’ Visiting | intention to enlist he is not yet a Militia- 
Committees can render to Poor Law | man, and must be treated as any other 
administration, so far as it relates to destitute person. With regard to the 
women and children; and I hope that | second paragraph of this question, I 
Boards of Guardians will, as far as | would say that, under Militia Regula- 
practicable, avail themselves of the ser- | tions, a man whois actually in the Militia, 
vices of these Committees. | if he has not the means of joining head- 

Mr. LEON: I should like to ask the | quarters can, on his application, have 
right hon. Gentleman whether he is;a railway or passage-warrant for- 
aware that since this question appeared | warded to him, and on the dismissal of 
on the Paper notice has been given by | the regiment a pass to his home is given 


one of the Guardians to dispense with 
Ladies’ Committees ; and will the right 


hon. Gentleman take steps to prevent | 
the Orders of the Local Government 


Board in respect to these matters being 
ignored ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I have no 
information as to that. I have no power 
to compel Boards of Guardians to avail 


themselves of the assistance of Ladies’ | 


Committees. All I can do is to repeat 
in public what I have already written to 
the Guardians—namely, that I strongly 
advise and urge them to avail themseives 
of the assistance of these Committees. 


I have no power at present to compel | 


them to do so; but if the Local Govern- 


Mr. Leon 


to him. 


FURLOUGH RULES IN INDIA. 
Sir SEYMOUR KING: I beg to 
'ask the Under Seeretary of State for 
India what was the purport of the Se- 
eretary of State’s Despatch, No, 231 
(Financiai), dated 17th November, 1892, 
to the Government of India, with regard 
to granting leave under the ordinary 
Furlough Rules as sick leave under 
medical certificate when the officer was 
considered to be suffering from ill-health ; 
whether officers taking leave under the 
terms of this Despatch received additional 
or less pay to that they would have re- 
‘ceived under ordinary Furlough Rules ; 
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and whether the operation of the new 
Rule, presuming that officers are entitled 
to a certain amount of furlough, will be 
to use up that furlough as leave under 
medical certificate, and so to deprive 
them of advantages they might have 
gained under the Regulations previously 
existing ? 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: The purport of 
the Despatch was to rule that, if an 
officer who had been granted furlough 
under Article 371 of the Civil Service 
Regulations, and not leave on medical 
certificate under Article 362, had sup- 
ported his application for leave by a 
medical certificate, he should be allowed 
the minimum rate of absentee allowance 
authorised in the case of sick leave. No 
new Rule has been laid down respecting 
the grant of leave ; the only effect of the 
Despatch referred to, so far as it operates 
at all, is to give additional pay. 


JABEZ SPENCER BALFOUR. 


Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 


of State for Foreign Affairs whether he | 


will lay upon the Table of the House the 


communications and correspondence 
which have passed between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Go- 


vernment of the Argentine Republic 
in regard to the extradition of Jabez 
Spencer Balfour ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): Yes, Sir; the Papers will be 
laid on the Table. 

Mr. CREMER: When may we ex- 
pect to have the Papers ? 

Sim E. GREY: They are already in 
the hands of the printers. But it is un- 
certain how soon they will be ready for 
issue. 

Mr. CREMER: In 
next week ? 

Sir E. GREY: It is impossible for 
me to give any pledge as to Papers in 
the printers’ hands. 


the course of 


THE CASE OF AMOS HIGGS. 

Mr. JOHNSON-FERGUSON 
(Leicester, Loughborough): I beg to 
ask the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office whether he is aware that Amos 
Higgs, late a private in the Grenadier 
Guards, applied for a compassionate 
campaign pension in January of this year ; 
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| that on 22nd February the Lieutenant 
Governor of Chelsea Hospital wrote that 
_the case of Amos Higgs has been com- 
pleted and is ready for placing on the 
roll of pensions (special) for 1893-4 when 
the number of pensions to be allowed is 
settled ; that A. Higgs has now received 
a letter from the Secretary’s Office, 
Chelsea Hospital, stating that owing to 
the limited number of pensions allowed 
for the present year his claim must re- 
main over for consideration when new 
pensions for the year 1894-5 become 
available in April next; and that A. 
Higgs is 61 years of age, was wounded 
in the Crimea, received two medals, is 
/new incapacitated from work, and is 
entirely dependent on charity for his 
support ; and whether he will take such 
steps as will ensure a pension being 
granted to A. Higgs? 
| Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley): I am informed by the Com- 
missioners of Chelsea Hospital that they 
did not regard the claims of Amos Higgs 
as equal to those of the men to whom 
pensions have been awarded. A note of 
his application has, however, been taken, 
so that it may be considered as vacancies 
_ occur. 


Collections. 


WELSH TITHE COLLECTIONS. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether his attention has been 
drawn to a letter in The Times of June 
27, signed by a member of the Anti- 
Tithe Committee of Cardiganshire, in 
which it is stated that the Cardiganshire 
County Council object to authorise police 
to be sent to the support of the County 
Court bailiffwhen executing certain orders 
of the Court, and that the Chief Con- 
stable, in refusing the support of an 
adequate force of police, is acting under 
the instructions of the Cardiganshire 
County Council; whether he is aware 
that an Association, called the Anti-Tithe 
and Farmers’ Defence Committee, exists 
in Cardiganshire, for the purpose of re- 
sisting the execution of the orders of the 
County Court in respect to the recovery 
of tithe rent-charge, and that members 
of the County Council and of the 
Standing Joint Committee of the county 
are also members of the Association ; 
whether resistance has been offered to 
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the execution of the orders of the County | unenforced. It is alleged by the bailiff, 
Court, and if he can inform the House | and also by the Registrar of the County 
how many orders remain at present unen- | Court, that upon several occasions the 
foreed; whether the County Court bailiffhas been assaulted in the execution 
bailiff has been assaulted in the perform- | lof distress warrants. Various persons 
ance of his duty ; whether he has received | have been made amenable, and in some 
any communication from Mr. J. H. ‘eases convicted and bound over or fined, 
Evans, Registrar of the Neweastle-| and in others acquitted. In the most 
Emlyn County Court, and if he will | serious case the accused persons were dis- 
inform the House of the nature of that | charged by the Magistrates on what 
communication; and whether he intends | appeared to me a somewhat technical 
to take any steps to maintain the an-| ground, and, while I pronounce no opinion 
thority of the law in the disturbed dis-| on the merits of the case, I have directed 
tricts ? the Public Prosecutor to prefer bills of 
*Mr. REES DAVIES (Pembroke-| indictment at the Assizes. There is not, 
shire) : In regard to Paragraph 4 of the|so far as I am aware, the least ground 
hon. Member’s question, may I ask the| for the description of this part of the 
right hon. Gentleman if it is consistent | country as a “disturbed district.” I 
with fairness and the practice of this | cousulted the Law Officers of the Crown 
House where a case is sub judice to put a| upon the whole subject last Autumn, and 
question calculated to prejudice the case | found that in their opinion the bailiff has 
of men who are on their trial for a} no power under Section 2, Sub-section 2, 
serious criminal offence ? of the Tithe Act, 1891, to make a forcible 
Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanark, Mid): And | entry upon premises, nor are the police 
is it in Order to ascribe to this Farmers’| bound or entitied to give him active 
Defence Committee illegal objects, seeing | assistance in executing the orders of the 
that the purpose of the Organisation is | Court made under that sub-section. He 
to afford the farmers legal assistance ? has no other rights than those of a 
*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror | bailiff levying a distress for rent, and the 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. | duty of the police is simply to prevent 
Asquiru, Fife, E.): I have seen the! breaches of the peace and to protect the 
letter in The Times of June 27, signed | bailiff from violence. I have repeatedly 
by a member of the Anti-Tithe Com-| impressed upon the Chief Constable the 
mittee of Cardiganshire, to which the hon. | necessity of performing this duty, and I 
Member refers; but no such statement as! have every reason to believe that he is 
that the Chief Constable, i in refusing ade-| fully alive to it, and will do his best to 
quate polie e force, is acting under the ' give the bailiff the protection to which the 
instructions of the Cardiganshire County | iaw entitles him. 
Council appears to be contained therein.) Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON : Has 
and I do not consider that I am called! the right hon. Gentleman received any 
upon to express an opinion on the views | communication from Mr. Evans, the 
held by the Anti-Tithe Committee. I Registrar of the Newcastle - Emlyn 
am aware of the existence in Cardigan-| County Court; and, if so, what was the 
shire of the Anti-Tithe and Farmers’ | nature of it ? 
Defence Committee, and that County! Mr. ASQUITH: I stated that I had 
Councillors are included among its mem- | received communications, and gave the 
bers; but I should doubt whether the | general purport of them 
Association would agree with the hon.|} Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON : Will 
Member in his statement that it exists | the right hon. Gentleman give us the 
for the purpose of resisting the execution | particulars ? 
of the orders of the County Court in re-| Mr. ASQUITH: I do not think it 
spect to the recovery of tithe rent-charge.| necessary I should do anything of the 
It is the fact that resistance has been | kind. I have had a number of com- 
offered to the execution of distress | munications from Mr. Evans, and also 

















warrants for tithe rent-charge issued by | from the Chief Constable, and if I 
the Newcastle-Emlyn County Court in| entered on one I should have to describe 
respect of lands occupied by the owners, | the lot. 

und I believe that at this moment a con-| Mr. GRIFFITH BOSCAWEN 
siderable number of such warrants remain (Kent, Tunbridge): Is it not a fact 


Mr. Stanley Leighton | 
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that, although the district is not what | Episcopalian Church, and then pleaded 
may be called a disturbed district, yet guilty to breaking the windows of both 
ever 100 orders are unexecuted in con- | churches; and that, on the application 
sequence of the intimidation which pre- | of the Rev. Mr. Warren, rector, saying 
vails? What steps does the right hon. | that the Church authorities had no wish 
Gentleman intend to take to see that the | to prosecute, as the defendant was at 
orders are executed ? _times not responsible for his actions 

Mr. ASQUITH: I do not intend to | (which statement was supported by no 
do anything more than I have done, and medical or other evidence), the Chairman 
shall continue to do—namely, impressing | answered that the Bench unanimously 
upon the Chief Constable the importance | dismissed the case without prejudice ; 
of performing the duty which the law whether he is aware that the District 
casts upon him. Inspector of Police, Mr. M‘Carthy, then 

Mr. GRIFFITH BOSCAWEN : | said that it was fortunate for the com- 
Does the right hon, Gentieman consider | munity that Houston had been dis- 
it a satisfactory state of affairs that over | covered, otherwise there would have been 
100 of these orders should remain unexe-| a very dangerous feeling abroad among 





euted ? 
[The question was not answered. ] 


THE CASE OF WILLIAM HARWOOD. 

CotonEL NAYLOR - LEYLAND 
(Colchester) : In the absence of my hon. 
Friend the Memberfor St. Alban’s, Herts, 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether it would be possible for him to 
find employment for William Harwood, 


who was recently discharged from the | 
post of letter carrier at Elstree, although | 


he had fulfilled his duties satisfactorily, 
and although he had not been informed 
at the time of his engagement that it 
would be of a temporary character ? 

*Tne POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.) : 


Under the Regulations of November, | 


1891, in filling vacancies for rural post- 
men priority is given to men of the 
Army Reserve and time-expired soldiers 


or sailors. William Harwood, when en- | 


gaged, was informed that his employment 


would be of a temporary character, and | 


the post has now been filled by a soldier 
candidate. Should a vacaney occur for 
which he is eligible Harwood’s case 
would be considered. 


STONE THROWING IN DUNGIVEN. 

Mr. MAINS (Donegal, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the case of John 


the people, and that it was a pity that 
| the defendant had not been convicted ; 
‘and whether, under the circumstances, 

he will have Johu Houston tried again ; 
| or, if not, that he be put under restraint 
as a dangerous lunatic ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Neweastle- 
|upon-Tyne) : The question substantially 
sets forth the facts, but the damage done 
was only estimated at 12s. The Magis- 
trates stated that in their opinion the 
defendant was not responsible for his 
actions. It appears, from what I am 
told, that he was of weak intellect, but 
not a dangerous lunatic. The case does 
| not seem to be one in which there should 
be a second trial. 

Mr. MAINS: Did not this trouble 
arise about the time of Lord Salisbury’s 
visit to the North of Ireland, and at a 
place but a few miles from the City of 
| Belfast ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am not aware 
of those particulars. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : 
Has the man gone mad since the intro- 
duction of the Home Rule Bill ? 


[The question was not answered. ] 


RESETTING STOLEN PROPERTY. 

Mr. BAIRD (Glasgow, Central): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
he is aware that John M‘Clure, broker, 
5, North Street, Glasgow, was summoned 











Houston, a Protestant, who was charged | to the Western Police Court for the 21st 
at the Petty Sessions held at Dungiven | June, charged with having, on the 13th 
on Friday, 16th June, with breaking the | June, in his shop, resetted a paint brush, 
windows in the Dungiven Episcopalian | the same having been appropriated by 
and Presbyterian churches ; whether he | theft, with the result that by order of 
is aware that it was proved that John |the Procurator Fiscal the charge was 
Houston broke the windows of the! withdrawn; whether, on the 22nd June, 
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M‘Clure was sent for by a police officer | deceased and several others too old, and they 


r | had to discharge them. He would have liked 
and ordered to proceed to the Western | 10 & kept the deceased on for two years 


inane — poy cca erro | longer, but had no alternative ; " 
as te Els age, Sag, Cer ae Ee ee, | whether he is aware that this is in direct 


and place of birth ; and, if the above is | | fice with the statement made by the 


correct, by whose orders the charge of | eivil engineer ; and whether, in view of 


reset was made against M‘Clure; by ||. - . - ; 
whose orders the charge, nag ay ys not | ee ee rete goa 
read Court, was given to t “ane” | matter and report to this House ? 
papers; and by whose orders M‘Clure Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe AD 
was sent for and examined in the police MIRALTY (Mr E Reannenen a, 
office ? ites le eee: 
. dee): In consequence of this question 

*Tne LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J.B. having appeared on the Paper, the atten- 
Batrovr, Clackmannan, &c.): The facts | tion of George Harvey has been called 
stated in the first two paragraphs of the 14 jis reported evidence at an inquiry 
question are correct. The charge of | which I instructed the Director of Works 
reset was made by the Superintendent of 4, hold, and Harvey made and signed the 
Police ; but as the evidence was deemed | following statement :— 


insufficient to support it, the Fiscal in-| | i deaahiilins- a tha ten Gta ceidiiiiit'e 

; ae r 2 d y 
structed that it should be withdraw N. | Mr. Loughborough, the assistant civil engineer, 
The charge had been entered in the | as farasI know. I was under a misapprehen- 
police books in the usual way, and the | sion when I stated that he came round and 


blic. including reporters, have access | inspected all themen. The first man discharged 
public, ia _ag J was W. Rant. on Saturday, 6th May; and three 


to these books. I am informed that the | ore men—Pluck, Brian, and Lear—-were die 
police gave no information to the re- | charged on May 8, When men are no longer 
porters in regard to the charge. It is | required for work, the foreman, Shrubsall, gives 


the duty of the police to obtain and | me notice. In all cases he gives me notice. He 
' gave me no notice about Rant; the assistant 


record a description of accused persons | civil engineer gave me notice about Rant. Rant 
appearing in the Police Court ; but as this | was discharged by Mr. Holloway’s orders; not 
had been omitted on the 21st June, the | by any orders of the foreman or assistant civil 


officer responsible for its execution sent | engineer. The assistant civil engineer never 
| told me that Rant was too old. No notice was 


for M‘Clure next day. As I understand | given to me by the foreman, Shrubsall, or the 
that the circumstances attending the case |assistant civil engineer to discharge Pluck, 
are under the consideration of the Chief | Brian, or Lacy. These men were discharged by 
See, SAS 6 See OHUNE S| Se cements he wean 2a 
Report to the Magistrates, se is | engineer at Greenwich about the men. I cannot 
probably better that I should say | remember the exact date ; but between May 1 
nothing further in regard to the matter and 8, we were talking about the men, and Mr. 
at present. Loughborough said some of them were getting 
| old, and that it was nearly time we replaced them 

or words to that effect. He did not mention any 

DISCHARGES FROM THE DEPTFORD | men’s names, and he said nothing about Pluck, 
VICTUALLING YARD. — we ne He said a = 

a + * charging these men or any men. is was the 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE (West Ham, only comeaneaiion we had. I told Mr. Hol- 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the | loway what Mr. Loughborough had told me. 
Admiralty whether his attention has | Mr. Holloway told me to discharge Pluck, 
been called to the fact thet in the evidence | Brian, and Lacy on Monday, May 8. I 
: . . thought there was a standing rule in our con- 
given before the Coroner during the | tract that no man over 65 years should be em- 
inquest on the body of Edward Pluck, | ployed. I have looked through the contract, 
who committed suicide in consequence of | and I find there is no such rule. Pluck was 


. . Rial very infi It would not have been safe to 
s ving been dismissed from the | Vey infirm. 
his having send him up a ladder, or on to a scaffold. I 


Government Victualling Y ard at Dept- | have heard Shrubsall’s statement that I said to 
ford, in consequence of his being over 65 | him on May 11: ‘It’s my governor's intention 
years of age, George Alfred Harvey, | to discharge all the men that signed the 


foreman to Mr. Holloway, a Government | Petition; some of them will be going next 
ad Saturday.’ I do not remember saying this, but 
contractor, stated that— ) 


I will not say that I did not say it. None of 

“ There is a standing clause in their contract | the men’s pay has been reduced. I make out 
that no one over 65 years of age is to be em-/| the pay-sheets myself. I cannot give any 
ployed. An assistant civil engineer came round | reason for Rant being discharged on Saturday, 
and inspected all the men, and considered the | May 6. I do not remember saying anything to 


Mr. Baird 
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Shrubsall on May 4 about discharging men. I 
may have said something. I gave no notice of 
Rant’sdischarge. This is a true statement, and 
any other statement that I made at the inquest 
was made under a misapprehension, I have 
read this statement, and sign it as being correct. 
—(Signed) G. A. HARVEY, June 30, 1893.” 
This disposes of any question as to con- 
flict of testimony. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty whether 
his attention has been called to the letter 
of Mr. H. L. Holloway, a Government | 
contractor at the Victualling Yard, Dept- | 


ford, and which appeared in The Daily | 


Chronicle of 24th June, in which it is 
practically admitted that Edward Pluck 
and others were dismissed because they 
had forwarded a Petition to the Ad- 
miralty ; whether this constitutes a direct | 
violation of the pledge given on behalf 
of the Government by the Admiralty 
officials, that no workman would suffer 
as a consequence of making a legitimate 
complaint; and whether he will cause 
inquiry to be made into the conduct of 
the contractor and the officials concerned 
in the dismissal of these men ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : I have seen, 
and have already referred in the House 
to, this letter, in which the contractor 
says that the signing of the Petition 
was something to do with the discharge 
of the men by him, but that he was 
within his rights in retaining or dis- 
charging his own workmen as cireum- 
necessity might arise. No 
pledge was given by the Admiralty 
respecting the contractor’s workmen. 
Certain of our own workmen who ap- 
peared before us were assured that they 
would not suffer for any evidence they 
might give, and that pledge has been 
strictly adhered to. The action of the 
contractor was without the knowledge or 
sanction of the Admiralty. The officials 
have had nothing to do with the dis- 


stances or 


missal, and the contractor having admitted | 


the entire responsibility, I do not see 
that there is anything further to be 
inquired into. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: Is not the 
dismissal of men by the contractor under 
such circumstances as these a good and 
sufficient reason why the Government 
should dismiss the contractor ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I do 
know that the term “dismissal ” 
applicable to the relations between the 
Admiralty and the contractor ; but whe- | 
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ther, under the circumstances, this con- 
tractor should continue to be employed 
is another matter. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty whether 
a man named Lacy, who was one of the 
men discharged from the Victualling 
Yard at Deptford for having signed a 
| Petition, and who is now over 65 years 
‘of age, and therefore unable to obtain 
‘employment under the Government, has 
| been employed for a continuous period 
‘of 30 years in Government Yards ; and 
whether the Government will either re- 





instate him or make him a suitable 

superannuation allowance ? 

' _ al na * . 
Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I am in- 


‘formed that Lacy has been employed by 
successive contractors in the Deptford 
Victualling Yard for nine years con- 
tinuously. He may have been employed, 
off and on, by contractors on previous 
oceasions at Government Yards ; but this 
cannot be ascertained by the Admiralty. 
The Admiralty have no power to grant 
contractors’ workmen, on discharge, any 
superannuation allowance or gratuity. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty whether 
any bonus is paid to the Superintendent 
of the Government Victualling Yard at 
Deptford, or to any other of the officials 
there ; and, if so, what are the conditions 
under which payment is made, and what 
was the amount paid last year ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: It is not 
clear what the hon. Member means by 
the term “bonus,” but no payment of 
any kind is made to the Superintendent 
or other officials at Deptford Yard 
beyond those shown in the Navy Esti- 
mates, pages 40 and 41. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty whether, 
and, if so, what, wages are specified to 
be paid to artisans and labourers in the 
contract held by Messrs. Holloway from 
‘the Government in regard to their work 
at the Deptford Victualling Yard; and 
what were the terms of the tender which 
the Government accepted from Messrs. 
Holloway ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON; Under the 
j sore of the tender which the Admiralty 
‘accepted from Messrs. Holloway, pay- 
ment is made to them for such of their 
workmen as may be engaged from time 
to time on day work at a schedule rate. 
The rates for mechanics in this Schedule 
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vary from 9}d. to 8}d. per hour, with an 
additional 1}d. per hour for superior or 
picked men. The rates for labourers 
varies from 6}d. to 5}d. per hour. All 
these rates are subject to a deduction of 
39d. per cent. The amount of wages to 
be paid by the contractor to his men are 
not specified ; but, according to a Returnin 
which the men have stated what wages 
they received in week ending 16th June, 
the rates vary from £2 to £1 per week 
of 53} hours. 
ployment of the contractor, and are 
engaged, discharged, and paid direct by 
him. The numbers on day work vary 
according to the nature and amount of 
work in hand. The question as to what 
improvement can be made in the arrange- 
ments at Deptford and other establish- 
ments is now being considered by a 
Committee. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): The hon. Member has given 
in one case the wages per hour, and in 
the other the rate per week. How many 
hours a week do the labourers work ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : 53} hours. 

*Mr. DARLING (Deptford): With 
regard to the declaration read just now 
by the hon. Member, was that made by 
the foreman to the contractor ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : Yes. 

*Mr. DARLING: And has the hon. 
Member seen the letter written by 
Mr. Holloway, the contractor, in which 
he says— 

“ My foreman was ander the impression that 
all men in my employ had to be discharged at 
the age of 65 years; but the mistake arose 
from the fact that there is a rule that Govern- 
ment employés shall leave at that age, and my 
foreman was under the impression that my men 
came under that rule.” 

Is it a fact that the Government employés 
in this Yard do have to leave at the age 
of 65 ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: The rule at 
Deptford is the same as in all other De- 
partments of the Government Service, 
and it is established, I believe, by Act of 
Parliament ; meu are required to leave 
at the age of 60, but for special reasons 
are allowed to stay on five years longer. 
The men on discharge receive pensions 
if on the established list and gratuities 
if on the hired list. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: I beg to give 
notice that in consequence of the very 
unsatisfactory answers of the hon 


Mr. E. Robertson . 


The men are in the em- | 
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Gentleman I will, at the close of the 
questions, ask leave to move the Adjourn- 
ment of ‘the House, in order to call 
attention to the mode of carrying on the 
Government work at Deptford Dockyard, 
and the system of contracting there pur- 
sued. 


THE CASE OF PRIVATE HARVEY, R.M, 

Mr. BAKER (Portsmouth) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty if 
his attention has been called to the case 


of Private Harvey, of the Royal Marine 
Light Infantry, stationed at Gosport, 
who was charged with drunkenness, and 
convicted, whereupon he demanded a 
Court Martiai, was found guilty, and 
sentenced to one day’s imprisonment, 
having been under arrest 20 days ; and 
will he inquire into this case, as, though 
witnesses were called to testify to his 
being sober on the occasion, and to his 
unimpeachable character, and to his being 
a well-known life-abstainer, recognised 
as such throughout the corps, neverthe- 
less he was convicted upon the evidence 
of the military police, and a stigma cast 
upon his character for life ? 


Tue SECRETARY to tne AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suvurrie- 
wortTH, Lanczshire, Clitheroe): Private 
Harvey, Royal Marines, was legally tried 
by District Court Martial under the 
Army Act at his own request, instead of 
submitting to the summary award of his 
Commanding Officer. The charge was 
“drunkenness.” For the prosecution 
four witnesses were called, all of whom 
swore positively that he was drunk, two 
of them adding that he was also dis- 
orderly. For the defence two privates 
of his own corps swore that he was 
sober. His father also deposed that the 
accused had left him about an hour pre- 
viously perfectly sober, and said that he 
was a teetotaler. The Court found him 
guilty and sentenced him to a day’s im- 
prisonment. There was thus a conflict 
of evidence ; and in such a case, so long 
as there is legal evidence of the offence 
charged, it is not the practice to interfere 
with the finding of the Court, who are 
sworn to do justice, and who, from their 
personal observation of the witnesses, 
have an advantage over any person not 
present in determining on which side is 
the balance of credibility. Harvey 
was under arrest 18 days. Delay in 
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tringing him to trial arose from the un- 
avoidable absence of one of the witnesses 
for the prosecution. 


RAILWAY RATES BETWEEN GLASGOW 
AND THE MIDLANDS, 
Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he is aware that the 
Midland Railway Company charge a rate 
of 37s. 6d. per ton for spirits in casks 
and cases from Glasgow to Birmingham, 
and that from Glasgow to Solihull, only 
seven miles beyond Birmingham, the 
Great Western Railway Company charge 
arate of 56s. 8d. per ton for the same 
goods ; and whether he will make any 
representation to the Great Western 
Railway Company to reduce these 
charges in the interest of the traders at 
Solihull and other stations on their 
Oxford and Birmingham Line ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : { have communicated with 
the Great Western Railway upon the | 
subject, and as soon as a reply is received | 
I will forward it to my hon, Friend, 





TOTTENHAM WATER SUPPLY. 


Mr. HOWARD (Middlesex, Totten- 
ham) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether he has 
received a letter on behalf of the West 
Green Ratepayers’ Association, com 
plaining of a serious deficiency in the 
water supply of that populous part of 
the district of Tottenham, and praying 
for an inquiry; and whether he isspre- 
pared to direct a full inquiry to be made 
as to this important matter ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I have 
received a communication signed by a 
number of ratepayers in the district of 
West Green complaining of thesupply of | 
water furnished by the Tottenham Local | 
Board. I have communicated with the 
Local Board as to this complaint, and | 
on receiving their reply will determine | 
whether a local inquiry should be held | 
in the matter. 


THE BANKS AND THE ROYAL 
WEDDING, 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether the responsi- 
bility of the Government for the safety 
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of the banking community on Thursday 
next, for which he pledged himself, will 
include an indemnity to the holders of 
bills who, by being prevented from 
effecting presentation of them, loss their 
right of recourse ‘against intermediate 
endorsers ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I did not give the 
pledge the hon. Member attributes to me. 
What I stated was that the Government 
entertained no doubt as to the ability of 
the police to afford adequate protection 
on the day in question to every kind of 
property. Such a statement, I need 
hardly say, does not warrant the owners 
of property in neglecting any of the pre- 
cautions which are appropriate to the 
circumstances, and which they are in the 
habit of adopting on Lord Mayor's Day 
and similar occasions. The Government, 
of course, can give uo such indemnity as 
is suggested. 


ALIEN PAUPER IMMIGRATION, 
CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade if he 


/has had any Reports from Mr. Schloss, 
| whom he sent to make certain inquiries 
|at Chicago and elsewhere in America 


several months ago, with regard to the 
United States treatment of alien pauper 


|immigrants; if those Reports will be 
,made public; and if the Government 
| proposes to deal in any way with the in- 


flux of aliens into London and other 
large towns now that the cholera has re- 
appeared on English shores ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: Mr. Schloss’s 


, Report will be in the printers’ hands this 


week, and I propose to lay it before 
I am not aware of any re- 
appearance of cholera on English shores, 
aud I understand from my right hon. 
Friend the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board that no alteration of the 
Board's Cholera Regulations is contem- 
plated at present. 


LIVERPOOL TELEGRAPH CLERKS. 

Mr. WILLOX (Liverpool, Everton) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he has received Memorials from 
the second-class telegraph clerks of 
Liverpool praying that their present 
wages may be increased ; whether he is 
aware that the rate of wages paid in the 
Post Office is much below the recognised 
value of similar services in telegraphic 
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concerns outside the control of the De- 
partment; and whether something can 
be done to improve the position, as re- 
gards pay and promotion, of second-class 
telegraph clerks with over five years’ 
service ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I have received 
Memorials such as those described in the 
question ; and, having carefully considered 
them, I have replied to the effect that I 
am not prepared to increase the wages 
of the Memorialists. The whole subject 
was carefully examineé in 1890, when 
the position and pay of second class tele- 
graphists were materially improved at 
considerable cost to the Exchequer. I 
do not see sufficient reason to depart 
from the decision then arrived at. I am 
of opinion that, on the whole, the Go- 
vernment Telegraph Service offers 
greater advantages than the service of 
private Companies. 


NEW BATTLESHIPS. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Eeclesall): I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty what 
battleships were laid down in 1892-3 ; 
and what battleships it is proposed to 
lay down in 1893-4 ; and at what date, 
and dockyards ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The Renown is the only battleship com- 
menced last year. She was laid down at 
Pembroke in December last. In the 
present financial year it is proposed to 
lay down the Majestic and Magnificent 
at Portsmouth and Chatham respectively, 
and to commence building beth ships 
shortly; but the dates are not yet fixed. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Are those all first-class battleships ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Yes. 


ADJUTANTS AND ARMAMENT PAY. 
CoLtone. WARING (Down, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether it is proposed to give 
armament pay to Adjutants of Artillery, 
Militia, and Volunteers; and, if so, 
whether the grant will be retrospective 
to the beginning of the financial year ; 
if not, whether it is a fact that there is 
great difficulty in obtaining Artillery 
Officers willing to take these appoint- 
ments, the reason being the withholding 
of armament pay ? : 


Mr. Willox 
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*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The pay of these officers has recently 
been specially increased, and there is no 
reason to suppose that officers will not 
be forthcoming for the discharge of 
the duties required. It is not intended 
to grant armament pay in addition. 


BOXERS AS LICENCE HOLDERS. 

Si W. LAWSON § (Cumberland 
Cockermouth): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether he is aware that the Newport 
Bench on Friday, 23rd June, granted a 
publie-house licence to Morgan Crow- 
ther, the well-known boxer, against 
whom there were seven convictions in 
former years for gambling, drunkenness, 
and fighting, although the police strongly 
objected to his being granted the licence, 
but were over-ruled, one of the Licensing 
Magistrates saying he was one of the 
first to reclaim a young man like this 
from evil ways ; and whether these pro- 
ceedings were in accordance with the 
Licensing Laws ¢ 

Mr. ASQUITH: With regard to the 
first paragraph the statements are cor- 
rect, except that the grant of the licence 
was only a provisional grant by Petty 
Sessions to hold good until the special 
Sessions which are fixed for the 19th 
July. With regard to the second para- 
graph, I am not able tosay that in these 
proceedings there was a violation of any 
Statute, but the whole matter will be 
reviewed at the Special Sessions, and I 
am confident that in coming to a decision 
the Justices will have regard to the 
spirit of the Licensing Laws and to the 
interests of the community. 


IMPORTED MILK. 

Mr. LONG (Liverpool, West Derby) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether his attention 
has been called to the large quantities of 
milk*‘imported from Hamburg and other 
foreign places ; and whether, if it is the 
case that the dairies and cowsheds from 
which this milk is sent are subject to no 
proper sanitary inspection, he has con- 
sidered if the sale of such milk may not 
constitute a grave danger to the health 
of the public ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : Lam informed 
by the Board of Customs that during 
the present year the value of liquid milk 
and cream imported into the United 
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Kingdom was £630. Of this sum £613 
represented the value of the importation 
from Holland, and £17 the value of that 
from Denmark and Sweden. We have 
no information with regard to the sani- 
tary inspection of dairies and cowsheds 
in the three countries named, and I am 
informed by the Medical Department 
that they have no evidence that the im- 
portation of this milk constitutes a grave 
danger to the public health. 

Mr. LONG : Have you no information 
at all as to the regulations in force in 
these countries ? It is not a question of 
the quantity of milk, but of the risk 
run. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I have no 


information. 


THE DECCAN MINING COMPANY. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 


I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether Abdul Huk, 
whose acts in regard to the Decean 
Mining Company were examined into 
and reported upon by a Committee of 
the House of Commons in the last Par- 
liament, has received a deed affirming 
that his honour and good faith have been 
fully established, and that this deed has 
received the approval of the Govern- 
ment of India; and whether the Secre- 
tary of State for India has sanctioned 
this affirmation, after reading the evidence 
submitted to the Committee and its Re- 
port in regard to the transactions of 
Abdul Huk in respect to his transactions 
connected with the Decean Mining 
Company ? 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: The Secretary 
of State has received no information on 
the subject, but will cause inquiries to 
be made from the Government of India. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 

Mr. CREMER: I beg te ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Edueation whether “The 
Elementary Education Act, 1870,” or 
any Educational Code which has since 
been issued, authorises instruction in the 
use of Naval or Military weapons of 
boys who are being educated in elemen- 
tary, industrial, or any other rate-sup- 
ported schools ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) ; Drill in the form of phy- 
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sical exercises is commonly taught in 
elementary schools. Since 1875 what is 
ealled military drill has been sanctioned 
by the Code. Particular methods of 
drill are left to the discretion of Mana- 
gers; but I do not find, on an inquiry, 
made on very short notice, that any case 
is known to the Department in which 
actual weapons are used. Popguns are 
used in some infant schools for playing 
at soldiers; and I am told that many 
years ago boys were taught how to carry 
arms with pieces of wood shaped like 
gun-stocks, but these are said to have 
gone out of use now. As regards in- 
dustrial schools, these, even when set up 
and maintained by School Boards, are 
entirely under the jurisdiction of the 
Home Office, and are expressly excluded 
from the administration of the Education 
Department. 

Mr. CREMER: Arising cut of that 
answer, and in regard to the popguns, what 
is the exact nature of them? Are they 
of the same character as those used by 
children three or four years of age—simply 
tubes from which a piece of tow is pro- 
jected from one end by means of a 
rammer inserted at the other? It appears 
to me this is an attempt to cast ridicule 
on the question. 

Mr. ACLAND: I asked our Chief 
Senior Inspector for information, and have 
read to the hon. Member exactly what 
he told me. I am not aware of the 
exact nature of the popguns, but I do 
know there is among children an inborn 
desire to play at being warriors. 

Mr. DARLING: Cannot the right 
hon. Gentleman arrange for the infants 
to be taught to play arbitrators instead 
of warriors ? 

[The question was not answered. ] 


REIGATE DOWNS. 

Mr. H. L. W. LAWSON (Gloucester, 
Cirencester): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether open land on 
the Downs above Reigate has been 
recently purchased by the War Office 
with a view to the possible erection in 
certain contingencies of some species of 
fortification ; whether, although the land 
is not immediately required for any 
military purposes, it has been proposed 
to fence itin and sub-let it, thereby depriv- 
ing the inhabitants of Reigate and Red- 
hill of the use of a portion of the Downs 
much frequented for exercise and re- 
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creation (being, in fact, the portion of the 
Downs nearest to those populous suburbs), 
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THE ANGORA TRIALS. 
Sir R. TEMPLE: I beg to ask the 


and also to shut up one or more well- 
recognised and much-used rights of way ; 
and whether, under these circumstances, 
he can give the House an assurance that 


Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he can afford informa- 
tion as to when the Court of Cassation on 


the Angora trials will begin to sit at 


| 


nothing shall be done to interfere with | Constantinople ? 


the enjoyment of the Downs by the | Sim E. GREY : The case has already 


public of the locality, save in the event | : 
of the actual need of the land for the °° before the Court of Cassation. 


purposes of national defence ? | COMPASSIONATE PENSIONS. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN:) Captain GRICE - HUTCHINSON 
A piece of land, which was private pro- (Aston Manor): I beg to ask the Secre- 
perty, on the Reigate Downs, has been | tary of State for War whether he can 
bought by the War Department for pur- |inform the House when the £5,000, 


poses of national defence. There is no | which amount he stated on the 2nd June 


present intention of sub-letting any part 
of it or of fencing any ground now open, 
or of closing existing rights of way or 
assumed rights of way. 


EGYPTIAN PRISON ADMINISTRATION. 

Srr R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether there 
is reason to believe that during the 
recent emeute in one of the gaols in 
Egypt the Soudanese guard used their 
firearms more than was necessary, and 
shot down some prisoners who were not 
actualiy resisting, and were not in a con- 
dition to eseape; whether any practice 
prevails whereby ordinary prisoners have 
to be fed in gaol by their relatives ; and 
whether that causes some prisoners to 
be insufficiently fed ? 

Sir E. GREY: The convicts were 
on their way back to Toura Prison after 
stone quarrying. The whole body— 
620—made a determined effort to escape ; 
39 were shot, 11 escaped, and the rest 
were brought back to prison. One 
policeman was badly wounded, and two 
horses were shot by a convict who had 
taken a policeman’s rifle. We have no 
information that the guard used their 
firearms more than was necessary. (2.) 
Indigeut prisoners are fed by the State. 
The Council of Ministers have deferred 
a decision on a recommendation of the 
Prisons’ Commission that all prisoners 
should be so fed whenever the produce 
of prison labour and the financial resources 
at the disposal of the Prisou Depart- 
ment became sufficient to meet the ex- 
pense. Prisoners are allowed to have 
food sent to them by their families. 
(3.) We have no precise information on 
this point. 


Mr. H. L. W. Lawson 


would be available for compassionate 
pensions, will be distributed ? 

| *Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
| The money is now available, and pensions 
'to the amount indicated will at once be 
awarded by the Commissioners of Chelsea 
Hospital. 





QUESTIONS ON THE HOME RULE BILL. 
Mr. ROSS (Londonderry): I beg to 
_ask the Chief Secretary to the Lori 
| Lieutenant of Ireland if he has received 
‘a statement and proposed Amendment to 
Section 27 of the Government of Ireland 
Bill ; and if he will accept the proposed 
Amendment ? 
Mr. J. MORLEY : I think it most in- 
convenient that questions of this kind 
should be put across the floor of the House. 


IMPORTS OF HAY AND STRAW. 

Mr. HAYWOOD JOHNSTONE 
(Sussex, N.W., Horsham) : I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether instructions will be given 
to Her Majesty's Consuls at foreign 
ports to note all shipments of hay or 
straw to the United Kingdom, and to 
communicate to the Foreign Office with- 
out delay any case in which there is 
reason to suppose that hay or straw 
consigned to a port in the United King- 
dom has come from a district in which 
any cattle disease exists cr has existed 
within the last 12 months ? 

Sir E. GREY : The suggestion made 
by the hon. Member is one in regard to 
which the Foreign Office could only act 
on the advice of the Board of Agriculture, 
and I find on inquiry that that Depart- 
ment does not consider that its adoption 
would be of any assistance to them in 





the detection and extirpation of disease. 
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POOR RELIEF IN SALFORD. 

Mr. BARLOW (Somerset, Frome) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether, in view of 
the fact of the large number of people 
(over 800) who receive relief from Booth’s 
Charity, Salford, the sum expended for 
the relief of the poor in Salford is less 
in comparison than the sums expended in 
similar towns in that locality ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER : According to 
the latest Returns received by the Local 
Government Board, the rate per head of 
the expenditure for poor relief and pur- 
poses connected therewith was higher in 
the Salford Union than in any of the 12 
Unions in Lancashire which are nearest 
to that Union with the exception of 
Manchester, and the ratio of paupers to 
population was higher in the Salford 
Union than in the majority of the Unions 
referred to. 


FIRING AT SHERIFFS’ BAILIFFS IN 
CLARE, 

Mr. WRIGHTSON (Stockton-on- 
Tees): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether it has been brought to his notice 
that two of the men who were arrested 
on the Ist June this year for firing at Mr. 
Wildin Mo!ony—namely, James Mooney 
and William M‘Namara, were also 
arrested on the 10th January this year on 
acharge of firing at three Sheriffs’ bailiffs 
at Tyndagh on that day ; that they were 
tried at Ennis Assizes on the 28th 
February last, and although fully 
identified by the bailiffs at Petty Sessions 
and Assizes a miscarriage of justice 
occurred or account of the local jury re- 
fusing to convict ; and whether it is the 
intention of the Executive to try these 
men in County Clare again ? 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): 
Does the right hon. Gentleman consider 
this is a fair question to put, seeing that 
the case is sub judice ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): Is 
it in Order to put upon the Paper a state- 
ment that although the men 
“ were fully identified by the bailiffs a mis- 
carriage of justice occurred on account of the 
local jury refusing to convict”? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I think the words 
“miscarriage of justice” should have 
been omitted. 
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Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): As the 
question discloses the fact that a criminal 
charge against these men is under in- 
vestigation is it right a Minister of the 
Crown should practically be asked 
whether or not these two men were guilty 
of a former charge of which they were 
acquitted ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It will probably be 
the duty of the Minister of the Crown to 
explain that point. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Yes, Sir; I do 
feel it my duty to urge hon. Members 
not to put down questions of this kind 
affecting prisoners under remand, and 
whose cases are awaiting investigation. 


IRISH FINANCE, 

Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars) : I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether the Government 
will at once re-appoint the Select Com- 
mittee to complete the inquiry into the 
financial relations of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, commenced during the last 
Parliament, in order that the Evidence 
taken may be at the service of the House 
when the Financial Clauses of the 
Government of Ireland Bill are being 
considered ? 

Tus FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Giapstong, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : It is not the inten- 
tion of the Government to propose the 
re-appointment of this Committee. In 
the first place, I think it would be quite 
impossible to re-appoint the Committee 
in time to reap any benefit from its 
labours in conjunction with the discus- 
sions on the Irish Government Bill; and, 
in the second place, I am not sure that 
that re-appointment would be a very 
easy matter; for although I think the 
intention of the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in proposing it was a very 
excellent one, yet great difficulties were 
found to be in his way, and I am afraid 
it may be found that all those difficulties 
have not yet altogether been removed. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON : Did not the 
difficulties arise from the opposition of 
the supporters of the Prime Minister 
from Wales ? 

Mr. J. REDMOND (Waterford) : 
May I ask whether, in view of the fact 
that the new financial scheme is of a 
provisional character, the right hon. 
Gentleman will consider the advisability 
of issuing some tribunal, such as a Royal 
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Commission, to investigate the financial 
relations between the two countries, so 
that, at the end of the provisional time 
contemplated, the House will be in a 
position to know with some degree of 
accuracy what the proper contribution of 
Ireland to the Imperial expenses should 
be ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I quite 
agree with what -I think is the spirit of 
the question of the hon. Gentleman— 
that it is desirable for us, especially 
before Parliament should adopt anything 
like a definitive or permanent plan, to 
obtain the best information by all means 
that we can upon the subject. At the 
same time, I think it would be premature, 
if he will allow me to say so, to deter- 
mine now upon the exact means of 
obtaining that information. A Royal 
Commission, if it is to be appointed, 
would be appointed with very much 
greater advantage after the political 
excitement connected immediately with 
the discussion of the measure shall have 
passed away, as we are inclined to hope 
it will do. We expect to derive a great 
deal of light from the provision we pro- 
pose to the House for the appointment 
of a Committee for joint action of the 
Treasury and the new Irish Govern- 
ment, 

Mr. J. REDMOND: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman alluding to the provision 
fora Joint Committee to decide upon 
certain charges ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Yes. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: I apprehend that 
that will not be a tribunal to investigate 
the whole question of the financial rela- 
tions and the proper proportion which 
Ireland should pay ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: No; I 
have not said that that ought to stand in 
lieu of everything else. All I have said 
is that it would obtain a great deal of 
valuable information. 


Mr. SEXTON: May I ask whether 
the right hon. Gentleman will have any 
objection te consider the utility of insert- 
ing in the Bill a provision enabling the 
Joint Committee to extend its functions 
so as not only to deal with the matters 
now contemplated by the Bill, but also 
to inquire as to the proper share of the 
contribution of Ireland to the Imperial 
charges ? 


Mr. J. Redmond 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : That is 


a very fair matter, indeed, for considera- 
tion ; but I should like to make this re- 
serve: I should not like to make this 
proposal as a new subject for sharp con- 
tention in the House. If there was a 
general feeling in its favour, I do 
not see why that course should not be 
adopted. 

Mr. BARTLEY (lslington, N.): Do 
we understand from the right hon. Gentle- 
man that we are to have a third financial! 
scheme before the Bill passes through 
the House ? 

[No auswer was given. } 


PLACES OF WORSHIP ENFRANCHISE- 
MENT BILL. 

Mr. H. L. W. LAWSON: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he is prepared to give any such 
facilities as will enable the Places of 
Worship  Enfranchisement Bill, as 
amended by the Standing Committee on 
Law, to be considered on Report ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
sorry I must give the same answer to 
this as to similar questions. I do not 
think the Government can enter on the 
consideration of facilities of any kind for 
any purpose until they have substantially 
disposed of the discussion on the Irish 
Government Bill. 


DOCKYARD PENSIONS. 

Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury if an increase of pension has 
been granted, at the instigation of an hon. 
Member for Devonport, to Mr, Elston 
from £33 8s. 8d. to £99 10s, 10d. per 
annum, aud asum of £550 to make up 
the difference of pension between these 
rates from 1878 ; when the pension was 
originally fixed, and if and when appli- 
cations for its re-consideration have been 
received, and the nature of the replies to 
such request ; if any, and what, new cir- 
cumstances have receutly arisen to entitle 
Mr. Elston to the increased pension and 
to the payment of the sum of £550; if 
he will state the circumstances that in- 
duced the Treasury to recently increase 
the pension of Mr. Lee, a smith, at 
Devonport, from £35 to £55 per annum, 
and £100 for arrears ; and if the Trea- 
sury had previously, and on more than 
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one occasion, refused to re-consider his 
claim to the increased pension ? 

*THoe SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hispert, Oldham) : 
These pensions have recently been in- 
creased at the instance of the Admiralty. 
The dates of the original awards were 
in Lee’s case 1888, in Elston’s 1878. 
No appeals for re-consideration in either 
case appears to have been received from 
the Admiralty till this year. In Lee’s 
ease a fresh Medical Report has been 
furnished, showing that the circumstances 
in which he was so injured as to be ren- 
dered ineapable of self-support were 
such as to quality him for an increased 
pension. In Elston’s case the Admiralty 
reported that the original award was in- 
consistent with the established practice, 
and was at a lower rate than grants to 
other men similarly cireumstanced. It 
has accordingly been re-caleulated at 
that rate—name!y, £69, and not £99, 
stated in the question. 


as 


THE IMPORT OF CANADIAN CATTLE, 

Sir J. KINLOCH (Perth, E.) : I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether he is yet in a 
position to state the result of the 
microscopic examination of the lungs of 
the animal landed from the steamer 
Lake Winnipeg, and supposed to be 
affected with pleuro-pneumonia ; and, if 
so, whether it has been such as to enable 
him to dispense with the requirement 
that Canadian cattle must be slaughtered 
at the port where they are landed ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpyer, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): I very much 
regret to say that careful microscopic 
examination of the lungs of the animal 
in question has confirmed the conclusions 
already arrived at by my _ veterinary 
advisers, and they entertain no doubt 
that the disease with which the animal 
was affected was contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia of cattie. As in cases of that 
disease which have been discovered in 
eattle landed in this country from the 
United States, the morbid appearances 
presented by the lungs of the Canadian 
animal exhibit to the naked eye some 
deviations from those usually apparent in 
the lungs of home-bred animals, but 
these deviations are much less apparent 
under the microscope, and the history of 
the disease in North America shows 
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clearly that it is as contagious and fatal 
on that Continent as it is in Europe. In 
these circumstances, and having regard 
also to the two analogous cases to which 
I referred a few days ago, and to what 
occurred in September last, I have come 
to the conclusion that I have no alterna- 
tive for the present but to maintain, in the 
vase of Canada, the normal requirement 
to which all imported animals are subject 
under the Statute—namely, that they 
must be slaughtered at the port of land- 
ing. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask whether, in the 
opinion of the Veterinary Department, 
there is any reliable microscopic test of 
contagious and non-contagicus pleuro- 
pneumonia ; and whether the right hon. 
Gentleman will lay the Report of the 
Veterinary Department on this case on 
the Table ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER : I am informed 
by my veterinary advisers that they are 
able to differentiate between contagious 
and non-contagious pleuro-pneumonia. I 
will consider the question of laying the 
Report on the Table. 


THE LOSS OF THE “VICTORIA.” 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty whether the Court Martial 
regarding the loss of the Victoria is to 
be held in Malta; whether it will mainly 
consist of Captains of men-of-war who 
witnessed the catastrophe; and whether, 
in consequence of the awful and unex- 
ampled character of the catastrophe, he 
will consent to countermand the Court 
Martial so that it may be held in England 
before a tribunal who have fresh minds 
and no preconceived notions as to the 
cause of the collision, and thus allow the 
Captains who witnessed it to merely give 
evidence ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The hon. Gentleman has _ introduced 
some highly argumentative matter into 
the latter part of his question, and the 
House will not expect me, in my answer, 
to enter upon the points thus raised. All 
that can at present be stated is that an 
inquiry by Court Martial will at once be 
ordered by the Admiralty, and that 
owing to the cireumstances of the case 
and the impossibility of withdrawing 
certain officers from the Mediterranean 
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Station it is necessary that the Court 
Martial shall be held at Malta. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : I beg to ask whether in this 
case, as in the case of the last important 
Court Martial held at Malta, the proceed- 
ings will be suppressed, or whether 
they will be made amply known both to 
this House and the public ? 


Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I must ask that notice of the question, 
as of all-similar questions, shall be 
given. 


THE POLICE REGULATIONS FOR THE 
ROYAL WEDDING. 


Lorv R. CHURCHILL (Paddington, 
S.) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether his 
attention has been drawn to the regula- 
tions for traffic through the West End of 
the Metropolis on Thursday ; whether 
they will result in a total block of all 
wheeled traffic in the West End between 
the hours of 8 p.m. and 1 a.m. ; whether 
he has considered the great inconvenience 
that may be caused to a large number of 
Members of Parliament who often leave 
the House at 8 and return about half-past 
9; and whether he will instruct the 
police to facilitate the progress of Mem- 
bers going to and from the House ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: The question has 
not been overlooked, and special instruc- 
tions have been issued to secure that every 
possible facility shall be afforded by 
the police to Members of Parliament 
proceeding to and from the House. No 
street or thoroughfare will be closed to 
them under these or under any cireum- 
stances. I may add that the police 
venture to hope Members using the 
streets in vehicles on the evening in 
question will do so with consideration, and 
will avoid, as far as practicable, the most 
crowded throughfares. The Commis- 
sioner states, as an example, that Park 
Lane and Grosvenor Place will be open, 
not only to Members of Parliament, but 
to the general public on the night in 
question, and that Members coming from 
the north may easily get to the House of 
Commons by way of Birdeage Walk. 

Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS (West- 
minster): How are Members to prove 
their identity to the police? Will they 
have tickets issued for the purpose ? 


Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth 
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Mr. ASQUITH: There will be no 
difficulty about that. If an hon. Mem- 
ber states who he is he will be allowed 
to pass, 


THE DOCKYARDS AND THE ROYAL 
WEDDING. 

Srr E. CLARKE (Plymouth) : Can 
it not be arranged that the workmen 
employed in Her Majesty’s Dockyards 
shall have a holiday next Thursday ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
As it is not proposed to declare a public 
holiday, the Dockyards will not be closed 
on that day. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST CHOLERA. 

Mr. HARRY S. FOSTER: I wish 
to ask the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, arising out of the ques- 
tion I put to him a few minutes ago, 
whether the Government are cognisant 
of the fact that a Motion in reference 
to the question of contributions to Local 
Authorities in consequence of expenses 
incurred in preventing cholera is down on 
the Paper for next Friday in the name of 
a supporter of the Government, which 
there is no possible chance of reaching ; 
that there is an Amendment to that 
Motion in the name of another supporter 
of the Government ; whether that Motion 
has been put down by the sanction of 
the Government in order to prevent dis- 
cussion on this matter, and whether the 
Government is prepared to give any day 
to their followers so that the House may 
have the opportunity of fully discussing 
the matter ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Govern- 
ment have nothing whatever to do with 
the Motion referred to by the hon. 
Member. If the hon. Member wishes to 
attack either the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for the part he has taken relative 
to the question of grauts to the Local 
Authorities or myself for the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, the proper time will be 
when the Treasury Votes and the Votes 
for the Local Government Board are 
before the House. 

Mr. H. S. FOSTER: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that that time 
will not be for eight weeks hence ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No; I am 


not aware. 
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EMPLOYMENT IN THE DEPTFORD 
VICTUALLING YARD. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: In conse- 
quence of your ruling, Mr. Speaker, on 
the Motion of which I have given notice, 
I will not attempt to proceed with it ; 
but I wish to ask the Prime Minister 
whether, in view of the fact that the con- 
ditions of employment in the Govern- 
ment workshops have led to the death 
of ove man, and that others have literally 
died in consequence, he will grant 
facilities for having these conditions of 
employment discussed in this House in 
order to have the abuses that prevail 
there remedied ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It is not 
open to me to disturb the general course 
of business of this House for the dis- 
cussion of a matter lying outside the 
business of the House; but the hon. 
Gentleman will have an opportunity for 
discussing the subject when the Votes 
of the year come on, if he desires to do 
80. 


MOTION. 


ADJOURN MENT. 
PRECAUTIONS AGAINST CHOLERA. 


Mr. HARRY S. FOSTER: Mr. 
Speaker, I desire to move the Adjourn- 
ment of the House in order to call atten- 
tion to a question of definite and urgent 
public importance—namely, the imminent 
danger of the importation of cholera into 
this country, and the inadequacy of the 
existing arrangements for dealing with 
that danger. 


*Mr. SPEAKER : I do not think the 
hon. Gentleman can move the Adjourn- 
ment of the House on that question. It 
is apparent from the language of the 
hor.Gentleman himself that there are two 
Motions down on the Paper for next 
Friday ; and, putting these two Motions 
together, I can conceive that the dis- 
cussion which would legitimately arise 
upon them would be precisely the same 
as would arise under this Motion. Under 
the circumstances, I am obiiged to say 
that I cannot put the Motion of the 
hon. Gentleman to the House. 

“Mr. H. S. FOSTER: Ona point of 
Order, Sir, I desire to say that I only 
desired to have your ruling. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
(No, 209.) 
commiTTEE. [Progress, 28th June.] 
[TWENTY-NINTH NIGHT. ] . 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Executive Authority. 


Clause 5 (Executive power in Ire- 
land). 


Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) 
said, that he had given notice of an 
Amendment to insert the words “ from 
time to time” after “ may,” page 3, line 
8, in order to emphasise the fact that 
Her Majesty may alter the delegation to 
the Lord Lieutenant as often and to 
any extent Her Majesty may think fit. 
But, by the Interpretation Act of 1889, 
it was enacted that whenever a Statute 
conferred powers to be exercised by any 
person, such powers could be exercised 
“from time to time,” and that Act was 
made to apply to the Crown. His object 
being thus attained, and it being clearly 
understood that the delegated powers 
would not be fixed and irrevocable, but 
would always be revocable and alterable, 
he would not move his Amendment. 

Mr. W. AMBROSE (Middlesex, 
Harrow) rose to move— 

In page 3, line 9, after “ Majesty,” to insert 
“acting on the advice of Her British Ministers, 
by an Order in Council to be laid on the Table 
of the House of Commons.” 

He had a further Amendment on the 
Paper to secure that after the Order in 
Council was laid on the Table it should 
not be binding if a Resolution were adopted 
by the House annulling it either wholly 
or in part. The intention of his Amend- 
ment was to give some control to the 
House of Commons over the preroga- 
tives and powers of the Crown, which 
were to be delegated to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. He supposed 
there was nothing to which it was more 
difficult to give an accurate definition 
than the prerogatives and Executive 
powers of the Crown, It was, no doubt, 
on account of that difficulty that the 
draftsman of the Bill had not attempted 
to define the prerogatives and Executive 
powers of the Crown which it was pro- 
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posed to hand over to the Lord Lieutenant. 
This, however, was manifest—that as 
soon as these prerogatives and Executive 
powers were handed over to the Lord 
Lieutenant, they would pass from him as 
through a conduit pipe to the Irish 
Legislature ; and, therefore, it was most 
important to ascertain what was intended 
to be passed over to the Lord Lieutenant. 
The Committee had some information on 
this point, because in the course of 
previous discussions both the Prime 
Minister and the Minister for War had 
stated that the prerogatives with refer- 
ence to the Army and Navy would remain 
exactly as they were now—that was to 
say, that the command of the Army and 
Navy would remain exactly as it was 
now. But that obviously would not be 
the case if the prerogatives were trans- 
ferred in general words. If the general 
words employed were anything like the 
same form as were employed in Clause 2, 
transferring the legislative powers, it 
would be necessary to have the preroga- 
tives, as regarded the Army and Navy, 
clearly reserved to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, unless they were intended to pass 
to the Irish Parliament. The form of the 
words of delegation would be most 
important. In the early part of the dis- 
cussions on the clause, the question arose 
as to the consent of the British Govern- 
ment being necessary, before the Irish 
Government could exercise these preroga- 
tives. The hon. Member for North 
Kerry very properly pointed out that it 
would be very embarrassing to the Irish 
Government if the assent of a British 
Minister was necessary every time the 
Irish Government proposed to exercise 
the prerogative. It was quite clear, 
therefore, that the prerogatives proposed 
to be transferred to the Irish Government 
should be defined. He would not 
venture to propose a definition by way of 
an Amendment, for it would be very 
difficult to lay down a definition in that 
way. The proper course, therefore, was 
to have the powers and prerogatives of 
the Lord Lieutenant defined by an Order 
in Council. At present the powers of 
the Lord Lieutenant were defined by 
Letters Patent. His Amendment, how- 
ever, did not propose to alter the mode of 
the appointment of the Lord Lieutenant; 
but it proposed that the powers and pre- 
rogatives which were to be transferred to 
the Lord Lieutenant should be transferred 
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by Order in Council; that that Order in 
Council should be first laid on the Table 
of the House, so that the House might 
have the opportunity of considering it, 
and that the House should have the 
power of rescinding so much of itas they 
thought advisable. The Committee 
should take care not to confound the 
prerogatives with the legislative powers 
as defined by Clauses 3 and 4. They 
might abridge the legislative powers as 
much as they liked: indeed, they had 
done so; but the abridgment of the 
legislative powers which they conferred 
on the Irish Parliament did not in any 
way qualify or abridge the Executive 
power or prerogative. On the contrary, 
it was the legislative power which 
abridged the prerogative. A great deal 
of sovereign power yet remained with the 
Monarch; and the prerogative might 
even be used for Parliamentary purposes. 
It would be in the recollection of 
the Committee that a Bill was 
introduced into the Commons for the 
abolition of purchase in the Army, 
It passed through the Commons, but was 
thrown out by the Lords; and as the 
Government of the day were unable to 
varry their scheme through Parliament, 
the Crown lawyers, in conjunction with 
the officers of the Treasury, dug up 
precedents, and found out that by 
prerogative alone—by Royal Warrant— 
the abolition of purchase in the Army 
could be effected. That case should 
make the Committee extremely jealous 
of the way the prerogatives of the Crown 
were transferred to the Irish Government. 
It would seem as if the draftsman of the 
Bill had not grasped the importance of 
prerogative. By Clause 2. they had 
established a sort of sovereign power in 
Ireland subject to the qualifications 
contained in Clauses 3 and 4. By these 
qualifications the Irish Legislature was 
prohibited from making laws affecting 
peace or war, and matters arising from 
a state of war. But the Imperial 
Legislature had no power in these 
matters. They were within the preroga- 
tive of the Crown; and, therefore, when 
the Government made a great show of 
qualifying the powers of the Irish 
Legislature by preventing the Irish 
Legislature from making laws affecting 
peace and war, or matters arising from a 
state of war, they were simply placing 
the Irish Legislature on the same footing 
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as the Imperial Legislature. Then, again, 
the Irish Legislature had no control over 
the Army and Navy Forces for the 
defence of the Realm. Neither had the 
Imperial Parliament any power in regard 
to those matters. He did not mean to 
say that the House of Commons could not 
still further abridge the prerogative ; but 
he did say that the Crown could do these 
things apart from the House. It had 
been said by the Government that under 
the Irish Legislature the command of the 
Army and Navy would be exactly as it 
was now. But in the Letters Patent 
issued on the appointment of a Lord 
Lieutenant, the Lord Lieutenant was 
given the command of the Army in 
Ireland ; and, therefore, if the matter 
would be under the Irish Legislature 
exactly as it was now, the command of 
the Army would still rest with the 
Lord Lieutenant. It was obvious what 
would happen under these circumstances. 
As soon as the Lord Lieutenant got his 
advisers in the shape of an Irish Cabinet, 
the powers over the Army and Navy in 
Ireland would rest with that Cabinet, 
just as the command of the Army and 
Navy in Great Britain rested ultimately 
with the Cabinet of Great Britain. Then, 
again, they had no intimation of what 
was to be done in regard to the prerogative 
of merey under the Irish Legislature. 
Was it to be placed in the hands of the 
Irish Legislature ? If there were attacks 
ou landlords, offences against property, 
or if the loyal subjects of Her Majesty 
were subjected to persecution, and if men 
were punished for them, would it be in the 
power of the Irish Cabinet to remit the 
sentences by exercising the Royal prero- 
gative ? Hesubmitted thatall these matters 
showed the necessity of his Amendment, 
which he now begged to move. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 9, after the word “ Majesty,” 
to insert the words “acting on the advice of 
Her British Ministers, by an Order in Council to 
be laid on the Table of the House of Commons.” 
—(Mr. W. Ambrose.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Griapstoneg, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): In these matters 
Her Majesty will act on the advice of 
Her British Ministers. There can be 
no question about it. The Irish Cabinet 
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of the Lord Lieutenant will have no 
access to Her Majesty to give her advice. 
Anybody, I suppose, can address Her 
Majesty through the penny post; but it is 
not to be taken as advice given to Her 
Majesty. The Irish Ministry, as such, 
will have no aceess to Her Majesty for 
the purpose of giving her advice any 
more than, say, the Members of the Indian 
Council. By the Constitution of this 
country are rigidly fixed the means by 
which alone Her Majesty can exercise 
her Constitutional powers. There must 
be the counter-signature of a responsible 
Minister. The dignity of the Crown, 
which we have to preserve, would be 
disparaged by the introduction of words 
declaring the inability of the Crown to 
do a thing except on the advice of a 
Minister. 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) : 
The right hon. Gentleman has, of course, 
to a certain extent, answered the argu- 
ment of my hon. and learned Friend, 
though I confess he does not seem to my 
mind to have appreciated the exact 
difficulty, assuming that the clause stands 
as itis at present. It is perfectly true 
that according to the Constitution of the 
United Kingdom, as it is at present, the 
exercise of the prerogative of the Crown 
is controlled by rigid laws. But I am 
not quite sure that under this Bill the 
same thing can be said; and we have 
got to look at the question, not from the 
point of view of a United Kingdom 
governed and controlled by one Imperial 
Parliament, but what is the kind of 
direction and spirit which may at times 
have effect when we have got an inde- 
pendent Executive and Legislative 
Assembly in Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman suggested that my hon. and 
learned Friend was merely indicating 
the kind of advice which might be sent 
to Her Gracious Majesty through the 
penny post. With all deference to the 
right hon. Gentleman, I think that was 
scarcely a fair way of criticising the 
Amendment. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I said 
by anybody else besides those who advise 
Her Majesty. 

Sir R. WEBSTER: The right hon. 
Gentleman, no doubt, said that. I think 
he has a little misunderstood the purport 
of the Amendment. My hon. and 
learned Friend pointed out it was impor- 
tant it should be clearly expressed on 
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the face of the Bill that this delegation 
of prerogative should be on the advice 
of British Ministers ; and it does seem to 
me that conceding and taking the posi- 
tion which the right hon. Gentleman 
concede and takes is—namely, that at 
the present time such advice must be 
so given—it is only carrying out his own 
principle and idea if, when there is to be 
a Lord Lieutenant exercising the prero- 
gatives that are delegated to him or 
other Executive powers of the Queen are 
to be exercised by delegation from Her 
Majesty, that that delegation should be 
given on the advice and recommendation 
of British Ministers. The right hon. 
Gentleman has conceded the principle, 
and yet is unwilling to accept words 
which, according to his own statement, 
ought to make that clear which should 
be clear. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Itis as 
clear as it can be. 

Sir R. WEBSTER: The right hon. 
Gentleman says it is as clear as it can 
be. But we have not got that great 
acumen of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and those who, centuries hence, have to 
interpret this, may not be able to see 
things so clearly. Again, there might 
be advisers of the Irish Executive who 
would say hereafter it was not intended 
that this advice for the purpose of dele- 
gation should be at the instance of 
British Ministers. I must call te right 
hon. Gentleman’s attention to the very 
summary way in which he dismissed the 
second part of the Amend of my 
hon. and learned Friend. It may be 
that the words in the first part of the 
Amendment may be thought to be un- 
necessary. I think they are only a 
proper safeguard. But, assuming they 
are thought to be unnecessary, I want to 
know how he is going to provide for that 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament 
which, over and over again, he has told 
us is to be maintained? How is that 
to be insured? What is to happen? 
It is to be supposed there has been a 
recommendation and delegation by the 
Crown to the Lord Lieutenant of some 
power of prerogative, or some part of 
the Executive power of the Crown. 
How is this House, which ought to be 
the final tribunal, going to decide whe- 
ther that is a proper delegation of 
the power of the Crown? The 
order made by the Crown will, I 
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assume, be on the advice either of the 
Irish or British Ministers ; and, for the 
purpose of considering this second part 
of the Amendment, I will assume it is on 
the advice of British Ministers. Suppose 
a large section of this House is of opinion 
that such a delegation of the right to 
exercise the prerogative was a delegation 
of Executive powers which was never 
contemplated by this House when this 
Bill was passed, or that a majority of 
Members should be of opinion that it 
was dangerous to the welfare of the 
United Kingdom. This Amendment 
proposes that the Order in Council taking 
the very important step of delegating to 
the Lord Lieutenant the right to exercise 
the prerogative or Executive power 
should, at least, be submitted to this 
House in such a form that this House 
could ratify or show it expressed its 
disapproval of it. Assuming that the 
right hon. Gentleman is right in 
suggesting that for all time it is 
to be understood that this advice as 
to the delegation of the exercise of 
the prerogative is to be the advice of 
British Ministers, how and in what way 
that question is to be so raised and 
determined that this House can express 
its opinions upon it? I will make this 
further observation. Assuming that the 
view taken by the right hon. Gentleman 
should not be the view entertained by sub- 
sequent Lord Lieutenants or by the Irish 
Officers of the Crown, and assume they 
should purport to direct the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to exercise the power of pre- 
rogative, and do some Executive act on 
the advice of Irish Ministers, how is 
that question to be brought before a 
tribunal to set it right? The more you 
are convinced that it is a wrong thing 
for the prerogative of the Crown to be 
delegated to the Lord Lieutenant or other 
authority except on the advice of the 
British Ministers, the more essential 
is it that there should be ready a 
well-organised machinery by which that 
question should be raised and determined. 
I confess it would be more satisfactory 
to the House if the right hon. Gentleman 
would give us some reason which would 
induce the House to confirm his opinion 
as to the proper course to be pursued if 
some future Minister of the Crown should 
not take the view which he has taken. 
He has indicated his opinion that, ac- 
cording to the present Constitution, the 
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delegation could only be by the advice of 
British Ministers. 1 contemplate the 
possibility of another view being taken, 
and the delegation being by the advice 
of other than British Ministers, and to 
this I should like to hear some answer. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE was under- 
stood to say that the Irish Ministers 
would have no access whatever to the 
Queen for the purpose of giving advice, 
any more than a Canadian Minister or 
anybody else. He was quite willing to 
agree that this delegation or material 
Executive act should receive the sanction 
of Parliament. 

*Sirn H. JAMES: I really thought we 
had come to an agreement upon this 
matter ten days ago, and nothing that 
has fallen from the Prime Minister has 
detracted from what was then agreed 
upon—namely, that, wherever words 
were introduced into the Bill saying that 
the power was to be exercised by Her 
Majesty by Order in Council, that was 
always to be taken as meaning that that 
power was exercised by Her Majesty on 
the advice of her Privy Council here, 
and not on the advice of the Privy 
Council in Ireland. The Executive 
Committee will never advise Her 
Majesty. Now the question is how to 
make that clear. It is a very difficult 
and very delicate thing to do, because we 
cannot by Statute direct Her Majesty 
what she is to do, and what particular 
advice she is to take. Constitutionally 
these things work themselves out, and 
what was agreed upon was that there 
should be a Definition Clause stating that 
whenever the words were used, “ power 
to be exercised by Her Majesty in 
Council,” that should mean that the 
exercise of that power should be on the 
advice of the British Privy Council—or, 
in other words, the Cabinet. I think the 
proper way is that it should be exercised 
by means of the signature of the Secre- 
tary of State—which really means that 
the whole Ministry here are responsible. 
Once you get the whole Ministry 
answerable to Parliament, that is all you 
want. You cannot define the exact 
method ; you cannot direct Her Majesty 
as to whether she is to summon the 
whole Cabinet or a particular Minister. 
What we want is the whole responsi- 
bility of the Cabinet. I think it was 


agreed that some Definition Clause should 
be brought up. 


If the right hon. 
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Gentleman will tell us what the words 
that have been decided on by the 
Government are, it will save consider- 
able discussion. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) wished to 
observe that there was no agreement as 
to a Definition Clause. The references 
to Her Majesty were very numerous in 
the Bill, and were in various forms. 
Sometimes the reference was to Her 
Majesty the Queen, sometimes to the 
Queen, sometimes to Her Majesty by 
Order in Council, and sometimes by 
Order in Council without reference to 
the Queen. There were as many as 40 
such references. Twenty of them were 
to the Queen personally, 17 to the 
Council, and three to the Order in 
Council. These various references were 
to be dealt with on different prin- 
ciples, so that the right-hon. and learned 
Member for Bury would see that if 
they were to have a Definition 
Clause gathering up all these references, 
and stating under what circumstances 
and conditions these functions were to 
be exercised, they would enter on a 
work of great delicacy and complexity. 
He would venture to submit it might be 
more convenient and more safe, at the 
poiat where reference to Her Majesty 
came in, to make it clear there what was 
the nature of the power to be exercised, 
and what were the conditions. As at 
present advised, he was of opinion it 
would be extremely dangerous to attempt 
to deal with the whole subject by a 
Definition Clause. 

*Mr. DARLING (Deptferd) should 
hope, after the speech of the Prime 
Minister, that they were somewhat near 
to an agreement on this Amendment. 
The Prime Minister seemed to have no 
objection to the first part of the Amend- 
ment of his hon. and learned Friend ; 
but he had a slight objection to the 
wording of the second part of the 
Amendment, which provided that the 
Order in Council should be laid on 
the Table of the House of Commons, and 
he seemed to think that the assent should 
be signified in some more convenient way. 
If that were so, he believed it would be 
easy for the Government to suggest 
words instead of those requiring that 
the Order in Council should be laid upon 
the Table of the House. The difficulty 
raised by the hon. Member for Kerry he 
did not quite wonder at, after the 
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language used by the Prime Minister in 
discussing a previous Amendment, in 
which he drew what appeared to him to 
be an unnecessary distinction between 
the Premier in England and the Prime 
Minister of Ireland—whom the right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to allude to by 
the term le premier venu, perhaps le 
parvenu—whose advice would be tendered 
but not taken. He hoped that they 
should now agree on the first part of the 
Amendment, leaving it to the Govern- 
ment to hit upon some words for carrying 
out the object aimed at in the second 
portion. 

*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riesy, Forfar) : Although we have 
not arrived at an agreement yet, as the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bury says, in response to an appeal 
from him, and an appeal also from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition, we had agreed, so far as 
the Government was concerned, by a 
Definition Clause to deal with the 
numerous cases in which the phrases 
“Her Majesty ” and “the Lord Lieutenant 
representing Her Majesty” occurred. 
There are some dozen of such cases— 
probably more—in the Bill; and we think 
when we arrive at a clause where these 
will properly come in—probably Clause 39, 
the Interpretation Clause—we shall be 
in a position to suggest words that will 
satisfy everyone. [A laugh.] Well, 
which ought to satisfy everyone. With- 
out at all committing ourselves definitely 
—because useful suggestions may be 
made—we propose to say where, by this 
Act, provision is made for avything 
being done by Her Majesty—that is, 
some act to be performed, some leave to 
be given by Her Majesty, or by the 
Lord Lieutenant as representing Her 
Majesty—that these two phrases, un- 
less the context otherwise requires, 
shall be construed to refer to Her 
Majcsty acting by way of Sign Manual 
Warrant, countersigned as usual. These 
are the best words, which will clearly 
cover every case in the Bill. That is the 
proper way to effect the desire of the 
Mover of this Amendment. We were 
going to insert words to the effect that 
the advice should be that of the Secretary 
of State ; but we have rather a hesitation 
about that simply on the question of form, 
and the words probably will be “ signed 
as usual and countersigned as usual,” 
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That phrase is not open to the criticism, 
the other would be, that it would be 
objectionable, on the point of courtesy, 
to Her Majesty by suggesting she acts 
on advice. She signs the Sign Manual 
Warrant, and that is countersigned, 
That covers the whole case. As to the 
other matter, that Orders in Council 
should be laid before Parliament, the 
Prime Minister has said this is to be 
done. It has always been done in the 
case of all Commissions given to the 
Governors of Colonies. I do not think 
it isa matter necessary to be provided 
for in the Bill ; but if it were thought to 
be so, a clause could be added to the 
effect that all Commissions to the Lord 
Lieutenant should be laid before Parlia- 
ment, not for sanction to be given to 
them, but for some control as in the case 
of the Commissions to Governors of 
Colonies—that is, for the purpose of 
throwing blame on the Government if it 
should be thought necessary. The 
practice now is to have an office created 
by Letters Patent on the advice of the 
Government, and the holder is ap- 
pointed by Commission, which does 
not vary from time to time. I 
do not mean to say it is invariable 
in the sense that it cannot be 
altered ; but having been well considered 
it is laid before Parliament, and if there 
was any material alteration in it, that 
alteration also would be laid before 
Parliament. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : The state- 
ment of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
appears to me, on the whole, satisfactory, 
though incomplete in one particular, to 
which I will call his attention directly. 
All I desire in this definition is that we 
should not only make it clear when Her 
Majesty is to act or the advice of the 
British Cabinet as distinguished from 
the Irish, but also that when the advice 
is that of the Privy Council it shall be 
the Privy Council belonging to the 
Cabinet, and not any other Committee of 
the Privy Council. As I understand it, 
there is to be a counter-signature in the 
ordinary form by the Secretary of State, 
and, of course, the Secretary of State’s 
responsibility carries with it that of the 
whole Cabinet to which he _ belongs. 
There was another phrase to which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman alluded, 
which is, perhaps, not strictly germane to 
this Amendment, but which has been 
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brought up in the course of this 
Debate, and by which I should like to 
know what he means. The phrase 
is, “The Lord Lieutenant representing 
Her Majesty.” I take it that would not 
be covered by the formula suggested by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, and 
another formula will have to be discovered 
to meet that particular case. I hope he 
will tell us what it is on the first relevant 
Amendment, or put it on the Amendment 
Paper so that we may consider it. The 
Prime Minister has given his assent to 
the second part of the Amendment in 
principle. He admits the reasonableness 
of so far taking the House of Commons 
into the confidence of the Executive as 
to lay upon the Table of the House the 
powers which are to be delegated by Her 
Majesty to the Lord Lieutenant. I 
imagine avy provision for that purpose 


must be made in the new clause ; and as 
this is the clause appropriate to the 
powers of the Lord Lieutenant, I should 


like to know what words the Govern- 
ment intend to use for carrying out that 


object if they do not approve of the | 


words which my hon. and learned Friend 
behind me has moved ? 

Sir J. RIGBY : The reference to the 
phrase “ Lord Lieutenant as representing 
Her Majesty ” is put into the Interpreta- 
tion Clause in the same way as “ Her 
Majesty.” When provision is made for 
anything being done by Her Majesty, or 
by the Lord Lieutenant as representing 
Her Majesty, then, unless the context 
otherwise requires it, the provision shall 
be construed to refer to Her Majesty 
acting by sign manual warrant counter- 
signed as usual. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Does that | 


include “on behalf of Her Majesty,” as 
well as “ representing Her Majesty ” ? 
Sir J. RIGBY : Certainly not. “On 
behalf of ” means nothing to be done by 
Her Majesty, it is done by the Lord 
Lieutenant on behalf of Her Majesty. 
The doubt arises when you say something 
is to be done by. Her Majesty. Such a 
clause as the one I have suggested will 
effectuate our object by making it plain, 
when the thing is to be done; by Her 


way. 
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[ supported the second part of the Amend- 
ment, he was prepared to move— 

“ And that such instrument of delegation of 
rerogative or other executive power shall be 
aid upon the Tables of both Houses of Par- 
liament.” 

Mr. W. AMBROSE said, as regarded 
the first part of the Amendment, he was 
quite aware of the agreement referred to 
by the right hon. Member for Bury, and 
he merely desired to bring that agreement 
to a definite issue. He was quite pre- 
_pared to accept the explanation and 
| promise that had been given by the 
Government, and he would accept the 
concession of the Prime Minister, which 
substantially met the object he had in 
view. 





Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE then 
moved, in accordance with the under- 
taking he had given, the following 
Amendment :— 
| Inline 10, after the word “ Legislature,” in- 
sert the words “and every instrument convey- 
ing any such delegation of any prerogative or 
other executive power shall be laid upon the 
| Table of both Houses of Parliament.” 


| Question proposed, “ That those words 


| be there inserted.” 
| 
| Sim H. JAMES asked, was it not 


| advisable to mention some period of time, 

otherwise it might not be laid upon the 
| Table until the Session was over? He 
| would suggest the word “ forthwith.” 


| Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter) agreed with the last speaker in 
thinking it would be necessary to add 
words providing that the instrument 
should not come into effect until it had 
been first laid upon the Table of both 
| Houses of Parliament. He suggested 
the addition of the words “ before it 
comes into force” it should be laid on 
the Table of both House of Parlia- 
ment. 
| Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE said, that 
| Parliament might not be sitting for 
| months, and such a proposal as that of 


| the noble Viscount might be found very 


inconvenient. He doubted whether it 


word his right hon. Friend had suggested; 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : What about | ¥¥t if bis right hon. Friend wished to 


the second part of the Amendment ? 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE said, that, 


in order to meet the views of those who 
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put it in he would not object. 
Mr. BARTLEY considered it would 
be necessary to introduce some such 
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words as had been suggested by the 
noble Viscount. 

*Sir H. JAMES admitted that “ forth- 
with” might not be the best word, be- 
cause Parliament might not be sitting. 
He did not think the Committee would 
agree that the order of delegation should 
not come into operation before this House 
had approved of it. There might be 
periods when the House might be in 
vacation ; there might be a sudden emer- 
gency, such as invasion or rebellion, 
when the delegation of the powers would 
be bound to come from the Sovereign, 
and the Lord Lieutenant could not hold 
them in suspense until Parliament met, 
and what they wanted was to get posses- 
sion of the delegated power, and, if 
necessary, call attention to what was to 
be done. He would move that the 
words “as soon as conveniently may 
be,” should be added to the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE accepted 
this addition. 
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Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. W. AMBROSE then moved to 
add, after the Amendment just accepted, 
the following Amendment :— 


“Provided that no instrument, delegating 
any prerogatives or other executive power of the 
Queen, shall take effect if within twenty-eight 
days of such delegation being laid upon the 
Table of the House of Commons a Motion shall 
be made which shall eventually become a Reso- 
lution of the House of Commons rescinding such 
delegation ; provided further, that if any such 
Resolution shall rescind only part of such dele- 


gation, then the part not rescinded by such | 


Resolution shall alone become operative.” 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR expressed the 
hope that his hon. and learned Friend 
would not press his Amendment to a 
Division, because, as it had been drawn, 


he had made a distinction between the | 


House of Lords and the House of Com- 
mons, which was plainly un-Constitutional, 
Certainly, it would not be proper, in his 
judgment, to give any privilege in this 
matter to one House of Parliament, 
leaving out altogether the prerogatives 
and powers of the other House of Par- 
liament. It was evident that unless some 


words were put in they would be hand- 
ing over to the Executive much larger 
power for a limited period—that was to 
say, when Parliament was not sitting— 


Mr. Bartley 
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| than by common consent they ought to 
‘have, and his hon. and learned Friend 
was desirous, by his Amendment, of 
meeting this difficulty. The Committee 
had to choose between two evils, and, 
thinking that of the two the Government 
had chosen the least, he advised his hon. 
Friend to withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. W. AMBROSE explained that 
it did occur to him that there would be 
a difficulty about the Lords, and his first 
plan was to extend the provision to both 
Houses of Parliament, but then he at 
once saw there would be objections. He 
really wished to make his Amendment 
one which could be accepted, and he fore- 
saw that hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway, and perhaps even  occu- 
pants of the Treasury Bench, would not 
consent to the inclusion of the Lords. 
He thought, therefore, he might put in 
the House of Commons, and the Lords 
would be able to take care of themselves, 
As the general feeling of the Committee 
| was that this could not be effectively done 
by the means he proposed, he supposed 
‘he must accept the assurance of the 
Prime Minister as to the way in which 
the matter was intended to be carried 
out, and withdraw his Amendment. 








| 


| Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


| Tne CHAIRMAN said, the next 
Amendment in Order was that which 
stood in the name of the Member for 
West Edinburgh. 
*Viscount WOLMER 
W.) moved the following 
ment :— 

In page 3, line 10, after Sub-section (1), 
insert—**(2) For the due enforcement of any 
| decision of the Privy Council, or of any decree 
of the Exchequer Judges, or of any Act of Par- 
liament, the Lord Lieutenant, acting under 
instructions from Her Majesty, may appoint in 
| each county of Ireland so many officers as he 
| may deem necessary for the purpose, who shall 
| be entitled in Ireland to all the privileges, im- 
munities, and powers which a Sheriff possesses 
by law.” 

The noble Lord said that the opponents 
of this Bill had contended over and over 
again that there were no adequate pro- 
visions in it for carrying out what 
was the intention of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment or for preserving the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament. The sup- 
porters of the Bill held the contrary 
opinion. Their fears were not allayed 
when the Prime Minister, on the 13th 
May, speaking on another Amendment, 


(Edinburgh, 


Amend- 
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said that in his opinion no course could | 
be more uvwise for the Committee to 
adopt than to make a declaration of 
power without having adequate means to 
support it. It seemed to him, if the 
criticism of the Prime Minister were 
trne on the subject they were discussing 
at the time it was made, it was also true 
as regarded the points enumerated in this 
Amendment. They were unable to 
understand what adequate means had | 
been provided in the Bill for enforcing 
the decision of the Privy Council. ‘Take 
this case: Suppose the Privy Council 
reversed all the decisions of the Irish 
Courts on the meaning of the words 
“due process of law,” and the Executive 
Government and public opinion in Ireland 
supported the Irish Courts against the 
Privy Council, they were unable to see 
what adequate machinery was provided in 
the Bill for enforcing the decision of the 
Privy Council. Again, they were unable 
to see what due provision there was to 
enforce the decision of the Exchequer 
Judges if, for instance, they gave a 
definition of the words “ just compensa- 
tion ” wholly opposed to the preconceived 
opinions of the Irish Legislature and of 
public opinion in Ireland. And, lastly, 
they were unable to see how some of 
the points in that Bill, which had to be 
enforced by the Lord Lieutenant, could 
be enforced with the machinery at pre- 
sent provided in the Bill. By Sub- 
section 2 of Clause 14 at the end of six 
years an order might be made by the 
Lord Lieutenant on the Irish Treasury, 
without any counter-signature whatever, 
for the payment of sums that had been 
certified to be due to the British 
Exchequer. He was unable to see at 
present what machinery there was in this 
Bill to enable the Lord Lieutenant to 
enforce that order, especially if the time 
had arrived when the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary had ceased to exist. There 
had only been three serious attempts on 
the part of the Government to satisfy the 
demands of the Opposition on this 
question, and to give any explanation of 
the difficulty. The Solicitor General on 
the 11th of April, during the Second 
Reading Debate, said— 





“ The law plainly prescribes, if there is any 
breach of the peace, any infraction of the law, 
every one of Her Majesty's subjects who is 
present, and who is capable of lending a hand, 
must do so if called upon.” 
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That, he must say, seemed to him a most 
extraordinary sacrifice of facts as they 
were to facts as they were conceived to 
be by a lawyer. What did the Solicitor 
General think took place all the last six 
years at evictions in Ireland? Was he 
of opinion that the populace gathered 
together to witness the evictions would, 
if called upon, have assisted the Magis- 
trates and police to evict the tenants ? 
He supposed if this duty was incumbent 
‘upon all Her Majesty’s subjects it was 
not least incumbent on Members of 
Parliament; and was the _ Solicitor 
General of opinion that what the hon, 
Members for Mayo and Cork were doing 
at evictions was not what was generally 
supposed, but that the hon. Member for 
Mayo was using a crowbar, and the hon. 
Member for Cork lending a hand with 
that instrument which one of his friends 
had christened * Balfour’s Maiden?” If 
any auswer was needed to meet that 
contention of the Solicitor General it 
was furnished by the Chancellor of the 
Duchy, who, in his book, discussing this 
very point, said— 

“ The Common Law principle that all citizens 

are bound to assist the Ministers of the law 
holds good in America as in England ; but it is 
as true in the one country as in the other that 
what is everybody’s business is nobody's 
business,” 
He thought that pretty well disposed of 
the contention of the Solicitor General. 
The next hon. Member who gave them 
his views on this subject was the hon, 
and learned Member for Haddingtonshire 
(Mr. Haldane), who, in the Second 
Reading Debate, said— 

“The Executive under this Bill would be an 
Executive of a twofold aspect and responsi- 
bility—a responsibility to the Irish Parliament 
and a responsibility to the British Parliament.” 
He would like to ask his hon. Friend 
whether this theory of his of the dual duty 
of the Irish Executive applied also to 
Colonial Governments? He could not 
see by what logical sequence he could 
claim this duty was incumbent on the 
Irish Government and that no such 
analogous duty was incumbent on a 
Colonial Executive. If it was the duty 
of every Colonial Executive, how was it 
the Executive of Newfoundland had so 
sigually failed in its duty to the Imperial 
Parliament ? Was it not a matter of 
common history that the Imperial Par- 
liament and Executive had found itself 
quite unable to get the Executive of 
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Newfoundland to carry out the Treaty 
rights of the French, and was it not the 
case that the carrying out of these Treaty 
rights had been entrusted not to the 
Colonial Executive, because it could not 
be trusted, but to British and French naval 
officers on the spot ? If that were the case, 
he should like to know what became of the 
hon. and learned Member's theory—of 
which he understood he was proud—as 
to the double duty of the Irish Execu- 
tive? The last hon. Gentleman who’ 
dealt with this question was the Home 
Secretary, who, in the course of the 
Second Reading Debate, said— 

“As a matter of fact, we know that the 
United States have provided—as it will be per- 
fectly in the power of the Imperial Parliament 
under this Bill to do should occasion arise, for 
Federal Marshals and other Executive officers 
to execute the decrees of the Federal Courts.” 
That was the Home Secretary’s answer 
to the question as to how decrees were to 
be enforced under this Bill. The Home 
Secretary told them it would be in the 
power of this House to appoint such 
officials in Ireland. In his (Lord Wol- 
mer’s) opinion, they should not wait until 
difficulties arose ; they should take care 
that their control was supreme from the 
outset. The Amendment was an 
attempt to embody the views expressed 
by the Home Secretary. He would deal 
very briefly with the provisions of this 
Bill, which would be safeguarded and 
made effective by this Amendment—the 
important provisions. The pivot of the 
system will be the Lord Lieutenant ; in 
his Imperial capacity he will have to 
see that the decisions of the Privy Coun- 
cil are respected and enforced. He had 
already given a case which was possible 
under the operation of this Bill ; and he 
would only remind the Committee of the 
great doubt that existed in the minds of 
many as to the meaning of the words “ due 
process of law,” and that the Privy 
Council might give a meaning to these 
words that would be unpalatable to the 
Irish people. Under Clause 19, Sub- 
sectious 4 and 5, they had the Exchequer 
Judges who would have power to give 
“ just compensation.” They had to con- 
sider the euforcement of the provisions 
of any Act of Parliament and the pro- 
vision for the enforcement of the decree 
of the Court. He held that the Lord 
Lieutenant, in the position he would 
occupy as the guardian of the interests 
of the Empire, should have adequate 
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provision for his enforcement of any such 
decree. Lastly, there was the duty of 
enforcing various provisions of this Bill, 
There were, as he had pointed out, future 
Acts ; but there was also this Bill itself, 
which, if it passed into law, would have 
many important provisions which would 
bear directly or indirectly on the Imperial 
control. Had the Government considered 
the possibility of conflict between the 
British Exchequer and the Irish Exche- 
quer in regard to the charges that the 
Irish Parliament would be called upon 
to pay? Had they realised how they 
were to deal with these large sums, and 
which, by Sub-section 2 of Clause 14, 
the Lord Lieutenant had power to order, 
without counter-signature, to be paid out 
of the Irish Exchequer to the Ex- 
chequer of the United Kingdom ? 
These charges might be very large. 
They were of three classes—expenses 
for which the Exchequer of the United 
Kingdom would be liable if the Irish Ex- 
chequer did not meet them, and which 
the Exchequer of the United Kingdom 
must afterwards recover from the Irish 
Exchequer ; sums due to the Exchequer 
of the United Kingdom from the Irish 
Exchequer, and, finally, expenses which 
were to be paid by the Exchequer 
of the United Kingdom, and which it 
had to recover from the Irish Exchequer. 
He had, so far as he could, summarised 
the instalments. He could not guarantee 
that his figures were absolutely correct ; 
there were large sums under the Land 
Act of 1891 and others that he could not 
ascertain. In the first place, there would 
be the instalments of interest and Sinking 
Fund on a capital sum of about 
£20,000,000. In the second place, and 
beyond these, the annual payments would 
beabout £1,200,000. How were these sums 
to be secured ? He maintained that under 
the Bill as it stood there was no manner 
of security for the enforcement of their 
payment. How, he asked again, were 
the decisions of the Judiciary or the Lord 
Lieutenant to be enforced in case of 
contest between them and the Irish Legis- 
lature or Executive ? He had to make 
one more quotation from the Home 
Secretary, who used them. 

“T do not anticipate any such occasion ; but 
should it arise, it will be the duty of every 
officer of the law in Ireland, every Sheriff, every 
Sub-Sheriff, every bailiff, every policeman, it 
will be his duty—a duty for the non-perform- 
ance of which he will be liable to be indicted 
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and convicted—to render assistance in the 
execution of the decrees of the Exchequer 
Judges and the enforcement of the laws of the 
Imperial Parliament.” 

He (Lord Wolmer) would like to ask 
whether the Home Secretary seriously 
thought that, in the supposed case of a 
difference arising between the Govern- 
ment and the Executive of Great Britain 
and that of Ireland, he could rely on the 
officers of the Irish Executive to act 
against the orders of their Irish masters, 
or whether he would propose, in case of 
their refusal, to prosecute them before 
an Irish jury; and whether, if he 
did, he did not think that an 
Irish Attorney General would enter a 
nolle prosequi? What was the position 
in the United States ? The Chancellor 
of the Duchy (Mr. Bryce) in his book, 
with which they were all familiar, de- 
scribed the position there in eloquent 
terms, and he thought they ought to do 
what experience had shown was essen- 
tial to the working of the American 
Constitution, and what the Amendment 
now proposed to do. The Home Secre- 
tary admitted the two cases were parallel, 
and his standard was— 

“ Maintaining unimpaired, unquestioned, and 
unquestionable the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament over all persons and all matters, 
whether local or Imperial.” 


The right hon. Gentleman should look to 
this proposal to assist in the maintenance 
of the Imperial supremacy. The House 
would observe the Home Secretary’s 
definition of Imperial supremacy. He 
would maintain supremacy in “ all persons 
and matters.” At the present moment the 
House had control over every Executive 
officer in Ireland. Under the Bill, after a 
period of six years, this House would not 
have one single officer owing direct alle- 
giance to it. Was that maintaining the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament 
unimpaired ? It did not look like it. 
What had happened in Norway ? In 
that country they were questioning the 
Imperial authority even in matters of 
foreign policy. What had happened 
in the United States and in Switzerland ? 
In both these countries, on more than 
one occasion, the authority of the Federal 
Body had been seriously questioned. 
What had been done there might be done 
in Ireland. Why did they think it 
might not? If this Irish Constitution 
was to be on similar lines to the Consti- 
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tutions of those countries, Ireland could 
act in the same way; and they were 
bound to safeguard their Imperial autho- 
rity by some such provision as he was 
advocating. They saw that Imperial 
authority might be questioned. They 
would be told again, he supposed, as they 
had often been time after time before, 
that their opposition to the Bill was based 
upon a wicked want of confidence in the 
Irish people, and they had been told that 
Treland would not resist the Imperial 
authority, and, above all, that power 
would bring with it the sense of re- 
sponsibility. Well, he would only give 
the Prime Minister one argument in 
reply to that which had been the general 
argument of the Government, and the 
authority he would quote was the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy (Mr. Bryce). That 
right hon. Gentleman, in his book, 
said— 

* The chief lesson which a study of the more 

vicious among the State Legislatures teaches is 
that power does not necessarily bring respon- 
sibility in its train. I should be ashamed to 
write down so bald a platitude were it not that 
it is one of those platitudes which are con- 
stantly forgotten or ignored.” 
He might hope that the Chancellor would 
not consider it right that this platitude 
should be used by a responsible Minister. 
The right hon. Gentleman went on to 
say— 

“ We know that power does not purify men 
in despotic Governments, but we talk as if it 
did so in free Governments.” 

And talking of the Legislatures of the 
worst States, he added this— 

‘The greatness of the scale on which they 

act, and of the material interests they control, 
will do little to inspire them. New York 
and Pennsylvania are by far the largest and 
wealthiest States) in the Union. Their 
Legislatures are confessedly the worst.” 
It was because he did not wish the 
Imperial supremacy in Ireland to rest on 
a platitude that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Duchy and 
the Government did not believe in that 
he moved his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 10, after sub-section 
(1), to insert—* (2) For the due enforcement of 
any decision of the Privy Council, or of any 
decree of the Exchequer Judges, or of any Act 
of Parliament, the Lord Lieutenant, acting 
under instructions from Her Majesty, may ap- 
point in each county of Ireland so many 
officers as he may deem necessary for the pur- 
pose, who shall be entitled in Lreland to all the 
privileges, immunities, and powers which a 
Sheriff possesses by law.’— (Viscount Wolmer.) 
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Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
noble Lord is very unwilling that the 
power of Parliament should rest upon a 
platitude, but his Amendment would 
place us in exactly that predicament. It 
would rest the powers of Parliament on 
a novel and misplaced platitude; it has 
every vice that can possibly attach toa 
platitude. The Amendment appears to 
me to be entirely out of place. Surely 
it is most irregular, most inconvenient, 
and most unprecedented to consider how 
the decisions of the Privy Council or the 
Exchequer Judges are to be executed 
when we have no Parliamentary know- 
ledge as to whether these authorities are 
to exist or not. The time to consider 
how these decisions are to be given 
effect to will be when we determine that 
such decisions shall be allowed to be 
taken under the Bill. But, if the Bill 
passes in its present form, the decisions of 
the Privy Council and of the Exchequer 
Judges will be parts of the law of the 
land in Ireland. Every officer of the 
Irish Government will be bound to give 
effect to every legal decision falling 
within his own proper and legitimate 
province. The noble Lord says he can- 
not trust the Irish Executive—that it 
will be opposed in all cases to the 
execution of the Imperial law. But if 
that sentiment has any foundation what- 
ever, the result of recognising that 
foundation would be, not that the Amend- 
ment should be adopted, but that the 
Bill should be rejected. It is part of 
the old process on which the House has 
been spending days and weeks—namely, 
that, having admitted the broad prin- 
ciple on the Second Reading, we are to 
go to work point by point, clause by 
clause, and line by line to introduce pro- 
posals that would utterly destroy the 
whole scheme of the Bill and make it 
ridiculous. ‘This, as I have said, is not 
the proper time for dealing with the 
question raised by the Amendment, and 
we cannot accept it. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.) : Dealing with the Amendment 
proposed by my noble Friend, the Prime 
Minister has commenced by stating his 
objection to the place in which it appears. 
He says we do not at present know 
whether there will be any Privy Council 
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or whether there will be any Exchequer 
Judges, and that we ought to have regard 
tothe will of Parliament before we propose 
to insert clauses dealing with the power 
of the Council or the Judges. Now, Mr, 
Mellor, I do not think this is a serions 
objection. We have not found the 
Government so conciliatory in the matter 
of Amendments that we can look forward 
to their accepting Ameudments which, 
as the Prime Minister says, will destroy 
the whole scheme of the Bill. Is it 
likely, when we come to deal with the 
constitution of the Committee of the 
Privy Council or with the Exchequer 
Judges, that we shall find the Govern- 
ment inclined to make any change of 
importance in the scheme of the right 
hon. Gentleman? We might be more 
inclined to meet the Prime Minister if it 
were not that we are now discussing this 
measure under very peculiar cireum- 
stances, because we might be able to find 
a compartment which would allow us to 
take the Amendment at some future 
stage of the Bill; but the Government 
have carefully excluded the possibility of 
our bringing forward new clauses by the 
vote which they have carried in the 
House, because we do not know whether 
we could find time for them subject to the 
limitations that have been imposed. The 
Prime Minister went on to say a word or 
two as to the merits of this Amendment. 
In the first place, he did, as he has done 
on all, or nearly all, the Amendments we 
have brought forward—he told us that 
the Amendment indicates our rooted 
distrust of the Irish Parliament and 
Executive ; and he said we ought to have 
confidence, inasmuch as any decision of 
the Privy Council—any decision of the 
Exchequer Judges—will be part of the 
Irish law, and that we should have con- 
fidence that law will be carried out by 
the Irish Legislature. I think it is an 
extraordinary instance of forgetfulness 
on the part of the right hon. Gentleman 
that he has not had before him the state 
of things in the United States of 
America. We are not likely to be 
charged with any distrust of the United 
States or of the framers of the American 
Constitution ; and yet it is perfectly well 
known that independent States have 
resisted the Federal jurisdiction and the 
decisions of the Federal Judges. That 
being the case, why are we to be 
expected to place our confidence in the 
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Irish Legislature? Why are we to be 
told it is an improper distrust to assume 


that the Irish Legislature will also be | 


inclined to resist the Imperial law? I 
do not argue the question from the mere 
point of view of distrust, although I have 
never concealed my distrust of the manner 
in which the power of the Irish Legisla- 
ture will be exercised. But I put it to 
the Prime Minister that if the framers of 
the American Constitution had to pro- 
vide this power—if experience has 
shown that it is necessary to provide it 
—why should we not provide it here ? 
The United States have elaborated a 
whole system of Federal procedure in 
connection with the United States Mar- 
shals ; and it is something of that kind 
that we are endeavouring to set up by 
this Amendment. An hon. Friend 
reminds me that this provision of the 
American Constitution was added—that 
it was found to be a necessity after a 
very short experience. Another point 
made by my right hon. Friend was that 
my noble Friend, in moving the Amend- 
ment, has not defined the powers which 
this officer is to have. Is that a fault; 
is it fatal to the Amendment ? Let me 
call the attention of the Government to 
their own Bill. Here is a clause which 
I think they must actually have for- 
gotten orinsufficiently studied—Clause19, 
which allows the Exchequer Judge to 
appoint an officer— 

“Whose duty it shall be to enforce that 
judgment or decree ; and for that purpose such 


officer, and all persons employed by him, shall 
be entitled to the same privileges, immunities, 


and powers as are by law conferred on a Sheriff | 


and his officers.” 


The clause does not define the power of 
this officer except in that general 
language. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Hear, 
hear ! 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: That is the 
only definition given in the Bill. I am 
now obliged to say that I do not believe 
the right hon. Gentleman has read the 
Amendment. That says— 


“ For the due enforcement of any decision of | 


the Privy Council, or of any decree of the Ex- 
chequer Judges, or of any Act of Parliament, 
the Lord Lieutenant, acting under instructions 
from Her Majesty, may appoint in each county 
of Ireland so many officers as he might deem 
necessary for the purpose, who shall be entitled 
in Ireland to all the privileges, immunities, 
and powers which a Sheriff possesses by law.” 
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| Mr.W.E.GLADSTONE: We assign 
toan officer the execution of duties which 
are the Sheriff’s duties; but there are a 
multitude of duties which are not Sheriffs’ 
duties at all. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Then the 
objection of my right hon. Friend was 
not accurately stated. It is not that we 
have not defined the powers, but that 
we have not given sufficient powers. 
We should be prepared to add any 
powers that the right hon. Gentleman 
would be inclined to concede. But for the 
moment, in our humble opinion, the 
powers we have given are sufficient, 
At any rate, it is not open to the right 
hon. Gentleman to say we have not 
defined when we have taken the words 
of our definition from his own Bill. 
Another complaint against the Amend- 
ment is that it does not state the number 
of officers the Lord Lieutenant is to 
employ ; and, again, the suggestion is 
forced upon the mind that the Prime 
Minister has not read the Amendment ; 
for it provides that the Lord Lieutenant 
is to act in this, as in other matters, 
under the advice of Her Majesty’s 
English Council. Under these cireum- 
| stances, it is an utter mistake to say that 
| the Lord Lieutenant would have a per- 








sonal discretion. As to the last objection 
|—that the Amendment does not define 
| the pay of these officers of the State, 
or where the money is to come from—the 
Prime Minister must be perfectly aware 
that it is not open to a private Mem- 
ber to insert provisions imposing new 
charges. If the Government assent to 
/the Amendment they can easily fix the 
amount of the pay of the officers them- 
, selves. Now,I think Ihave fairly met the 
objections that have been taken by the 
right hon. Gentleman. There is one word 
more I desire to say before I sit down. I 
do not want to argue this question upon 
any ground based upon distrust I may 
feel with regard to the Irish Legislature ; 
but Iam entitled to refer to the state- 
ments which have been made again and 
}again by hon. Members opposite below 
the Gangway. It will be in the recollee- 
tion of the Committee that the other day I 
referred to the language used by the hon. 
| Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), who 
said that if the whole of his speech were 
|read it would be found to bear a different 
complexion to that which I had repre- 
jsented. I challenged the hon, Member 
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to give his explanation, and the hon. Gen- | right hon. Gentleman opposite by using 
tleman said that at a later period of the the words—“ It is an infamous falsehood.” 
Debate he would do so, but asked to be Mr. SEXTON: The hearing of the 
informed of the place at which the speech hon. Baronet is capable of some improve- 
nad been delivered and the date. That! ment. What I said was that any such 
was a perfectly fair request, and I at! accusation as the right hon. Gentleman 


once furnished the information. I did| made against me at the close of his 


Government of 


not expect him at once to reply, because 
it was perfectly fair that he should take 
time to examine the statements he had 
made. But, although later on in the 
Debate the Prime Minister assumed that 
the hon. Member would reply, the House 
has heard nothing from him since. The 
hon. Member is again in his place, and I 
wish to challenge him upon the subject. 
I have the whole speech here, and I 
assert that there is not one single word in it 
which can in the slightest degree modify 
or diminish the force of the words which 
the hon. Member used. I say that the 
hon. Gentleman, not only on that occa- 
sion, but upon others, has again and 
again declared that whenever they have 
an Irish Parliament they will have the 


Police and the Constabulary under their | 
control, and they will remember those. 
who have been the enemies of the people. | 


Mr. Ditton rose, but Mr. CuamBer- | 


LAIN declined to give way. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
Gentleman is in possession of the Com- 
mittee. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I have 


nearly finished. I assume that the hon. | 


Member is prepared to give an answer 
to my challenge. If he is unable to ex- 
plain away the words I have quoted, 
then I appeal to the Government 
whether they are going to hand over the 
peace and order of Ireland to men like 
the hon. Member for North Kerry, who 
have threatened that they will abuse those 
powers ? [ Nationalist cries of “Oh, oh !"} 

Mr. SEXTON arose amid loud cries 
ofj“ Order!” and “ Dillon!” 

Mr.J.CHAMBERLAIN :I meant the 
hon. Member for East Mayo—not the 
hon. Member for North Kerry. 

Mr. SEXTON : Any such accusation 
is an infamous falsehood. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I told the 
hon. Member on sitting down that I 
meant the hon. Member for East Mayo. 
I made a mistake. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL : I rise to Order. 
I distinctly heard the hon. Member for 
North Kerry describe the conduct of the 


Mr. J. Chamberlain 


/speech was an infamous falsehood. I 
/never used such language. [Cries of 
|“ Order!” and “ Chair!” 

*Sir F. S. POWELL: That is just 
my point. I desire to know from you, 
Sir, whether it is in Order for one hon. 

|; Member to describe the language of 
| another as an infamous falsehood ? 


| 


The CHAIRMAN rose. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : As I have 
/already admitted, I accidentally referred 
| to the hon. Member for North Kerry 
| instead of to the hon. Member for East 
'Mayo. Ido not think that the matter 
need go any further. I had no intention 
| whatever of making any accusation in 
reference to this subject against the hon. 


| Member for North Kerry. 
[Mr. Ditton here left the House. ] 


*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, that he 
believed the hon. Member for East Mayo 
had retired in order to obtain some book 
_of reference in regard to his speech. 
Perhaps, in the meantime, he might 
| supply another statement which had been 
made by the hon. Member. The quota- 
tion he was about to make was proved 
before the Special Commission, and 
would be found on page 30 of the 
Report. It was a citation from a speech 
of the hon. Member, as follows :— 

“Tt will be our duty—and we will set about 
it without delay—to disorganise and break up 
the Royal Irish Constabulary, that for the past 
30 years has stood at the back of the Irish 
landlords. Then I should like to see the Irish 
landlord who will face the Irish tenant.” 

The hon. Member had gone about Ire- 
land for the last 12 years threatening 
what he would do when he came into 

wer; and it was a little too much for 
the Prime Minister to talk eternally to 
the House about this doctrine of trust. 
The right hon. Gentleman was not 
going to risk a cent with these people. 
He was going to submit the entire pro- 
perty of the Irish minority to these men, 
jand he now complained because the 
| House would not swallow his Bill and 
‘take these gentlemen on trust. Who first 
taught the House to distrust them ? 
| 
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Who was it declared that the doctrines 
of the Land Leagne were the doctrines 
of assassination ? It was the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer who used the 
words, and who was sitting on the Trea- 
sury Bench now. That right hon. Gen- 
tleman had used those words ; they 
were true words, and the right hon. 
Gertleman knew it. He protested 
against the Prime Minister telling the 
House that they were to offer no ob- 
jection to handing over everything to 
men who had broken almost every one 
of the Ten Commandments. 


[Whilst Mr. T. W. RussELL was 
speaking, Mr. Ditton re-entered the 
House. } 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, that 
the right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham had refused him the courtesy, 
which was universally extended by one 
Member to another, of putting a ques- 
tion in the course of his speech. What 
he had wished to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman was, What were the other 
oceasions on which he had repeatedly 
threatened people in Ireland with a mis- 
use of power if ever he possessed it ? 
The right hon. Gentleman must have 
known what was the question he had 
wished to put to him, because the right 
hon. Gentleman was making a statement 
which he knew he was not able to 
substantiate. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, on a previous occasion, had read 
an extract from a speech delivered many 
years ago at Castlereagh, and frequently 
quoted. He had asked the right hon. 
Gentleman for the place and date of the 
speech, and the right hon. Gentleman 
had said it was delivered at some village 
called Kilmoree; but, on referring to 
the newspapers, he (Mr. Dillon) had 
found that it was the same old speech 
which had been so frequently quoted. 
He admitted frankly that the language 
which the right hon, Gentleman had 
read out was correctly contained in a 
report of that speech ; but he held that 
the context of that speech did, to a con- 
siderable extent, modify the meaning of 
the language quoted. He would ask 
every hon. Member whether it was fair, 
or just, or reasonable, to seek to attri- 
bute to a Member of the House an in- 
tention so outrageous and so cruel as 
that which the right hon. Gentleman 
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sought to impute to him, based upon a 


brief extract from one speech ? [“ Oh, 
oh!”] No other speech had been 
quoted. The right hon. Gentleman 


had had ample time and many men 
scavenging among old newspapers ; but 
he had based his charge upon one short 
extract from a speech delivered under 
circumstances of cruel and extraordinary 
provocation. The speech was delivered 
in 1886, a short time after the massacre 
of Mitchelstown, where he had seen 
before his own eyes three innocent men 
shot down—and shot down in cold blood 
—by policemen who were acting under 
the orders of an officer, who was so 
bankrupt in character that even the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Balfour), 
the Tory Chief Secretary, had dismiss 
him from his employment. He spoke of 
Captain Segrave. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman would remember those days, 
That officer was charged by the jury with 
gross incompetency, if not with worse, 
and of being the cause of the murders com- 
mitted at Mitchelstown. The Govern- 
ment of the day did all in their power to 
shelter him; and it was only after a 
complete exposure of his character that 
he was dismissed. The recollection of 
these events was hot in his mind when 
he made the speech in question, and had 
been for weeks and months before. Not 
a single week had elapsed since that event 
in which he had not seen peaceable meet- 
ings broken up by the batons of the police, 
in which he had not been in constant terror 
of a repetition of the scenes of Mitchels- 
town. Within half-an-hour of the de- 
livery of that speech he had been told 
by the organiser of the meeting of a poor 
peasant woman who, two days before, had 
been sent to prison by the Magistrates for 
a month for assaulting a bailiff who, the 
evidence showed, had gone to her house 
intoxicated and grossly insulted her. 
The woman pleaded that she might be 
taken home under police escort to fetch 
her two months’ old baby which she was 
suckling. The Magistrates refused, but 
despatched a car-load of constables, with 
never a woman among them, a distance 
of nine miles, to fetch the child. It was 
not just te rake up language delivered 
under such terrible provocation and never 
repeated in cold blood, and he would say 
that he regretted having used it—as 
showing any fixed purpose in his mind. 
But there was a passage in the earlier 
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part of the speech which modified the | prepare himself, and has had the facets, 


dates, places, and everything before him, 


“I will go further, and say that the officers | now comes down to this House and 


of the law who have made themselves promi- 
nent against the people by their harshness and 
cruelty, if they desire promotion when an Irish 
Government is in power, will have to go else- 
where for it.” 

There he plainly pointed to the authors 
of the Mitchelstown massacre, and of the 
incident he had just alluded to. There 
was nothing in the speech to justify the 
construction put upon it by the right 
hon. Gentleman, and the statement of the 
right hon. Member was unfair and unjust. 
While it was perfectly possible to ex- 
tract from his speeches, during those 12 
long years, sentiments which he regretted 
having uttered, he did believe honeetly 
that if these speeches were placed side 
by side with the utterances of any other 
man in a similar position they would not 
compare unfavourably with those utter- 
ances ; and if the people of this country 
were aware—as some of them, happily, 
now were—of all the provocation of the 
time, they would not think the language 
such as to justify them in condemning 
their character. 

Mr.J. CHAMBERLAIN : When the 
hon. Member rose just now, at the close 
of my speech, I could not foresee what 
it was he meant to say, and only thought 
it more convenient that he should allow 
me to finish, so that he might have his 
opportunity of explaining. It appears 
now he rose to ask me to give particulars 
in other cases. I am perfectly prepared 
to give him details and places of other 
similar speeches : but I will not be led 
astray from the consideration of this par- 
ticular speech. The Committee has 
heard the defence of the hon. Member— 
that he was speaking in cireumstances of 
such intense provocation that, in fact, 
almost any language would be justified, 
and that he himself was in a condition of 
mind in which he could hardly control 
himself. Why? Because the massacre 
of Michelstown had taken place only a 
short time ago, and he was still thrilling 
with the horrors of that massacre. You 
cheered that. [Ministerial cheers.] Yes; 
you cheered it. [Renewed Ministerial 
cheers.) Do you know that the fact is that 
the massacre of Mitchelstown took place 
on September 9, 1887,and that this speech 
was delivered on December 5, 1886 ? 
The hon. Member for East Mayo, who 
has had more than a week in which to 


Mr. Dillon 


| 





palms off a statement of that kind. Well, 
Sir, in these circumstances how can we 
accept the hon. Member's tardy repent- 
ance ? The hon. Member read a few 
words out of a speech, and he says that 
they reduce very considerably the strength 
of what followed. Well, Iam going to 
read a passage or two from the hon. 
Member’s speech, because it breathes 
from first to last a deliberate intention to 
use a particular power—namely, the 
power which the Government are going 
to give to him in order to be revenged on 
his enemies. Who are his enemies ? 
Does the Committee think that they were 
the police who, he says, behaved so 
badly, or the local Magistrates who gave 
such wrong decisions? Yes; but they 
were also the bailiffs and the agents. 
Were they responsible for the massacre of 
Mitchelstown which occurred 12 months 
afterwards ? I will tell the Committee 
how the speech was really made. It was 
made in defence of the Plan of Campaign. 
At the very commencement of his speech 
the hon. Member says— 

“And now I will say a word of warning to 

these men whoin the present struggle are think- 
ing of taking the side of the landlords, the 
oppressors of the people. I want tosay a word 
of warning to the bailiffs and all that class of 
people who will side with the landlords in the 
coming struggle this winter in Ireland. There 
is no man in Ireland, England, or Scotland who 
does not know who will be the Government in 
Ireland within the next few years. <a 
T tell these persons that the time is at hand, and 
very close at hand, when the police will be our 
servants, when the Irish police will be taking 
their pay from Mr. Parnell, who will be Prime 
Minister of Ireland ; and I warn the men to- 
day who take their stand on the side of land- 
lordism and signalise themselves as the enemies 
of the people when it is in our power we will 
repay them.” 
That is followed by the modifying pas- 
sage which the hon. Member has quoted; 
but, as if he were afraid of the modifying 
effect of this passage, he reverts to the 
original strain. His object is to con- 
vince the Committee that what he means 
is that they would not be bound to give 
these men good jobs under the Irish 
Parliament ; but does that apply to the 
bailiffs and the agents ? No; that might 
possibly apply to the police, but on no 
conceivable application could it have 
reference to the other persons named— 
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“T call on the Nationalists of Ireland to aid 

us in this struggle against the men who hunted 
them down like dogs in 1867.” 
Who were they? His memory is a long 
one. He is not merely to have revenge 
on the men who opposed the Plan of 
Campaign, but on all the men who have 
offended since 1867. They also are to 
be kindly remembered when the Irish 
Parliament is set up. 

“For who were foremost in hunting them 

down in 1867 but the agents and the local 
Magistrates ; I call on every Irishman in Ire- 
land and America, by every memory of his race, 
on those who h@ve suffered by the black 
memories of the persecution of landlords in past 
generations,to stand by us; and if the Irish 
race goes into it in the spirit of past struggles 
the result cannot be doubtful, and when we 
come out of the struggle we will remember who 
were the people's friends and who were the 
people’s enemies.” 
Well, I say that we are not satisfied with 
such protection for the minority in 
Ireland, the men who, according to the 
hon. Member, had hunted them down in 
1867, and who are now riding over the 
people—we are not satisfied with the pro- 
tection—which will be given to them by 
the hon. Member for East Mayo. This 
Amendment, therefore, is a necessary 
Amendment; and if there was the 
slightest intention on the part of the Go- 
vernment to give any protection to the 
minority in Ireland they would at once 
accept it. 

Mr. HARRINGTON (Dublin, Har- 
bour) said, that if all the things now 
alleged against the Irish Members were 
true, they were equally true when the 
right hon. Gentleman was prepared to 
make a treaty with those Members. If 
there was anything in the character of 
the Irish Members which now rendered 
them unfit to carry on Irish government, 
the same elements of distrust must have 
been in the mind ef the right hon. Gen- 
tleman when he sat on the Treasury 
Bench as a Member of a former Govern- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman had no 
distrust of the Irish Members when he 
proposed to give them control of the 
Land Question in 1885 and the charge of 
education. It was now, however, for the 
purposes of dishonest argument, that the 
right hon. Gentleman had discovered 
that the character of the Irish Members 
was so bad. But he remembered the 
time when the right hon. Gentleman sent 
some of his emissaries to Ireland with a 
letter to the Irish Members, 
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Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, rising 
amid loud cries of “Order!” and 
“Chair!” said : That statement is 
absolutely untrue. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I rise to Order 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Mr. Harrington 
is addressing the Committee. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I rise to 
Order, Sir. The right hon. Gentleman 
said the statement of my hon. Friend 
opposite was absolutely untrue, and I 
wish to ask whether it is in Order for 
one Member to accuse another of absolute 
untruth in this House ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : Mr. Mellor 
[Cries of “Order!” and “Sit 
down !""] 

Mr. HARRINGTON: I shall be 
able to give the right hon. Gentleman 
some proof. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : Mr. Mellor, I 
asked for your ruling. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The words did 
not reach my ear, but I wish to say that 
I deprecate all strong language and all 
personalities, and I hope that hon. Mem- 
bers will avoid using expressions which 
are calculated to lead to disorder. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, he should 
endeavour to respect the Chairman's 
ruling. He could only say that the 
course of conduct pursued by gentlemen 
opposite during the many weeks the Bill 
had been in discussion was likely to pro- 
voke retorts from those Benches. Upon 
every opportunity they could seize upon 
they assailed the character of the Irish 
Members. The Irish Members did not look 
to them for a certificate ofcharacter ; they 
looked to their own people, who trusted 
them infinitely more than gentlemen op- 
posite were trusted in their constituencies. 
The statement which the right hon. 
Gentleman had made that he sent no 
letters to Ireland was a statement for the 
truth of which he would refer the right 
hon. Gentleman to Mr. Duignan. Irish 
Members, who were at the time being 
imprisoned by the Government of which 
the right hon. Gentleman was a Member, 
received letters from Mr. Duignan, of 
Walsall, and Mr. Duignan stated to them— 
[Cries of “Question!”] It was the 











question, but he did not want to press 
the argument further than to say that 
the Irish Members were at least as 
worthy of trust now as they were when 
the right hon. Gentleman was prepared 
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to give into their hands, without the 
thousand safeguards he now proposed, 
the entire plan of government in Ireland. 
He wished now to finish his statement 
about Mr. Duignan 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I do not see how 
this is in Order. The hon. Member is 
entitled to defend himself against any- 
thing that has been said, but he must 
not go beyond that. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, he was 
only giving the right hon. Gentleman 
the particulars. He would, however, 
give them to him privately. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: A charge 
has been made which I am bound to 
meet at once. 
“Chair!”] As I understand the hon. 
Member—[ Jtenewed Cries of “Chair !”"] 
It is so characteristic to allow the charge 
to be made and not allow me to reply. 

THe CHAIRMAN: I hope hon. 
Members will not interrupt. The right 
hon. Gentleman is entitled to explain. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: One of our 
Party was stopped. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I am 
very sorry the hon. Member was inter- 
rupted, because if he had gone on I 
should have known exactly what I had 
to answer. I can only answer the state- 
ment he was allowed to make. I under- 
stand he says I gave letters to Mr. 
Duignan, of Walsall, for the Irish Mem- 
bers, in which I made offers to them of 
some bargain or arrangement. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: That is not 
what I said. I said that Mr. Duignan, 
of Walsall, had a letter containing a pro- 
posal on Irish Government, including 
National Councils, and that Mr. Duignan 
gave it to the Irish Members as coming 
from the right hon. Gentleman—and he 
told the Irish Members that their replies 
and observations were to go to the right 
hon. Gentleman. He told the Irish 
Members, some of whom were in gaol at 
the time, that it was given to him for the 
purpose of bringing the right hon. Gen- 
tleman their replies. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I do not 
think Mr. Duignan could have said that, 
and, if he did, it was inaccurate. Now 
I know exactly what the charge is. Mr. 
Duignan was not a friend of mine; he 
was a political acquaintance. I did not 
give him any letter to take to Ireland ; 
but Mr. Duignan himself, on his own 
account, entirely without any reference 
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to me, and without my knowledge, went 
to Ireland. He afterwards wrote me a 
long and very interesting account as to 
what he had observed, and I wrote him 
in return a letter marked “ private,” in 
which I stated in so many words that I 
would never, under any circumstances, 
consent to Home Rule. [Nationalist 
cries of “Oh, oh!”] Yes; the letter 
exists, and has been printed. There is 
no secret about it. Further, I expressed 
my own personal opinion that something 
in the nature of a National Council, 
which I very roughly sketched out in 
that private letter, might be « settlement 
of the difficulty. As the House knew 
later on, with the full assent of the Prime 
Minister, I conducted negotiations with 
Mr. Parnell in respect of somewhat 
similar subjects. Mr. Duignan, after 
receiving my letter, asked whether he 
might show it to some few persons in 
Ireland, privately, as I think. I did not 
know to whom he was going to show it. 
He did show it, I believe, to some of the 
Irish Members, because he subsequently 
sent me a letter from the hon. Member 
for North Louth (Mr. T. M. Healy), in 
which he commented on and criticised 
my proposal. It was not done at my 
request, and he did not go there with any 
letter of mine. It was only after he had 
gone there that there took place the 
private correspondence, which was trans- 
ferred into a public correspondence be- 
cause one of the Irish Members to whom 
it was shown put it into print. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I hope that this discussion, which has 
degenerated into a personal controversy, 
will conclude. I confess I was a little 
surprised that my right hon. Friend 
founded his charge on that particular 
speech, which I understand was made in 
1886. Now, I remember that date very 
well, because it was in December, 1886, 
that my right hon. Friend the Member 
for West Birmingham made the public 
statement that he thought that a few 
people meeting round a table would have 
no difficulty in settling the question of 
Home Rule. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: No; I 
beg pardon. The speech is, of course, in 
the Library, and my right hon. Friend is 
mistaken. I did not say we could settle 
the question of Home Rule. I was 
dealing with the Land Question and the 
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question of Local Government; not with 
the Question of Home Rule. [Nation- 
alist cheers.| | These interruptions force 
me to give a further explanation. The 
Local Government I spoke of, as the 
speech will show, was distinctly Muni- 
cipal Government and County Govern- 
ment. I made that perfectly clear, and 
I did not say, and I did not think at that 
time, that it would be possible for us by 
sitting round a table to settle the question 
of Home Rule. I only consented to do 
so afterwards, when my right hon, Friend 
himself invited me to add that to the 
subjects I have named. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I do not ob- 
ject to my right hon. Friend’s explaining 
in the middle of my speech. What I say 
is that he threw out the suggestion that 
half-a-dozen people should meet round a 
table to settle the Irish Question then in 
dispute. [Mr. J. CoamBertain: No.] 
Well, Sir, I am in a position to speak 
with some confidence on this subject, be- 
cause some two or three years ago my 
right hon. Friend challenged me to state 
what happened on that occasion. I did 
state in great detail to my constituents 
at Derby what occurred. I printed and 
circulated my statement, and I sent it to 
my right hon, Friend, inviting him to 
correct any errors that might be in it. 
The statement was confirmed by all the 
other gentlemen who were present on 
that occasion; and, therefore, I may 
speak with some confidence of what 
occurred. It is quite true that, as my 
right hon. Friend has said, he desired, in 
the first instance, to confine the question 
to the land. We said we could not deal 
with that unless the question of Home 
Rule was -to be a leading subject in the 
discussion. We then went into the 
matter. The right hon. Gentleman 

Sir M. H. BEACH (Bristol, W.) : 
Mr. Mellor, I rise to Order. Our time is 
limited, Sir, and I wish to ask you 
whether the speech of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, which certainly ought to 
be confined to the Question, is confined to 
itor not? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I will try to 
confine it to the Question. } 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I imagine the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is now 
coming to the Amendment. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I will speak 
to the Amendment and to the speech of 
my right hon. Friend in a_ single 
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sentence. I will say that three months 
after the speech of the hon. Member for 
Mayo was made the right hon. Gentle- 
man was willing to give the power over 
the police in as large a degree as it is 
given under the present Bill to the Irish 
Members. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I rise, 
in one sentence, to give the last statement 
of my right hon. Friend an absolute con- 
tradiction. 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.) said, 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain) said he had always ex- 
pressed a rooted distrust of those who 
would come into power in Ireland under 
the Home Rule Bill. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Gentle- 
man cannot discuss something that has 
been said by somebody else. 

Mr. LOUGH: With very great re- 
spect, I put it to you, Sir, that there was 
no possible convection between the 
speech of the hon. Member for Mayo 
(Mr. Dillon), which you allowed the right 
hon. Gentleman to refer to, and the 
Amendment. 

*THe CHAIRMAN: 
Order for this reason. The right hon. 
Gentleman explained that he thought 
the Irish Members were not fit to be 
trusted with power. That was his view, 
and it was answered by the hon. Member for 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon), who had been charged 
with having made a particular speech, 
and who defended himself. He explained 
that the words he used were not in- 
tended to be serious. I must ask the 
hon. Member to come to the Amendment. 

*Mr. LOUGH said, he was coming to 
the Amendment. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. J. Chamberlain) said he 
had always expressed distrust of the 
people who would come into power 
under the Home Rule Bill, and quoted a 
speech delivered by the hon. Member 
for Mayo in 1886. He (Mr. Lough) 
now wanted to quote a speech delivered 
by the right hon. Gentleman. 

*Toe CHAIRMAN: The right hon, 
Gentleman quoted the speech of the hon. 
Member for Mayo for a particular pur- 
pose. It would be out of Order, on this 
Amendment, to quote a speech delivered 
by the right hon. Gentleman himself for 
another purpose. 

*Mr. LOUGH said, the speech he 
wished to quote was addressed to the 
particular point that was before the 
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Committee. The point on which the 
Government based their position in re- 
jecting the Amendment was that the 
Irish people might be trusted to carry 
out the laws passed by Parliament. The 
Amendment traversed that position, and 
the right hon. Gentleman said he had 
always entertained distrust of the Irish 
people. But he did not always express 
that opinion. The right hon. Gentleman 
said, in a speech delivered on June 17, 
1885, at Holloway— 


“Tt is a National question as well as a paro- 
chial question, and the pacification of Ireland 
at this moment depends, I believe, on the con- 
cession to Ireland of the right to govern itself 
in the matter of its purely domestic business. 
What is the alternative? Ido not believe that 
the great majority of Englishmen have the 
slightest conception of the system under which 
this free nation attempts to rule the sister 
country. Itis a system which is founded on 
the bayonets of 30,000 soldiers encamped per- 
manently as in a hostile country.” 


When the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was speaking the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. J. Chamberlain) interrupted him 
with the remark that formerly he was 
only willing to grant Ireland municipal 
institutions. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man said at the Cobden Club dinner on 
the 13th June, 1885— 


«“ The extension of municipal institutions is 
not all that we have to do in the way of Local 
Government..... It is a National ques- 
tion also. .... We have also to recognise 
and to satisfy the national sentiment, which is 
in itself a praiseworthy and a patriotic and an 
inspiring feeling,....in this way only 
is there any chance of our being able to remove 
the deeply-r yoted discontent which follows as a 
natural consequence from the attempt of one 
nation to control and interfere with the domestic 
and the social economy of another, whose genius 
it does not understand, whose pressing necessi- 
ties it is not in a position to appreciate, whose 
business it has not time to attend to. and whose 
prejudices and whose preferences itis impossible, 
even with the very best intentions, to avoid 
sometimes ignoring or offending, . . . . 
and I believe that in the successful accomplish- 
ment of its solution lies the only hope of the 
pacification of Ireland and of the maintenance 
of the strength and integrity of the Empire.” 


He hoped that these quotations would 
be considered relevant to the subject in 
hand. In his opinion, any concession of 
Home Rule which was limited by an 
Amendment of this kind would be 
nothing better than a farce and a delu- 


sion. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I am sure the 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
meant well, but it is quite evident that 
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he had not the slightest glimmering of 
what the course of the argument has 
been upon the Amendment, as far as the 
argument could be said to have any rele- 
vance to the Amendment at all. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham, dealing with an 
Amendment which had for its object to 
provide that the Irish Executive, acting 
under the advice of the English Imperial 
Parliament, should have power to carry 
out its duties, pointed out that the Irish 
Government, by the declaration of the 
Irish Members themselves, could not be 
trusted to carry out the law. That may 
or may not be a sound argument, but 
that it was a relevant argument no human 
being can deny, and it has certainly 
brought forth the most extraordinary 
attempt at an explanation ever made in 
this House. I have often heard the 
Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), in 
Debates in this House, endeavour, as he 
has endeavoured to-night, to play upon 
the sensibilities of the House, and in 
a pathetic tone of voice narrate anecdotes 
—into the accuracy or inaccuracy of 
which I will not now inquire—which 
might appeal directly to the feelings of 
hon. Gentlemen, and under cover of which 
he desired to hide the real question at 
issue. The hon. Gentleman has been 
unmasked before, but never so swiftly, 
never so completely as to-night. The 
old device of the hon. Member has been 
often exposed. It has never been exposed 
before upon the nail as on the present 
occasion. I hope the next time the hon. 
Member comes down with that peculiar 
manner of his, which, I observe, has a 
great effect on the House of Commons 
when it is unfamiliar with it, but which 
strangely loses its power when one has 
become used to it, I hope he will bear in 
mind what has occurred to-night. So 
far, undoubtedly, the discussion has been 
a heated one; but it has been strictly rele- 
vant to the issue. But then comes the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and, by way 
of illustrating those methods of procedure 
in Committee which required the Prime 
Minister on Friday to apply the gag, 
shows clearly how discussion in this 
House may be hastened and made rele- 
vant, and how strictly those in charge of 
the Bill keep to the point of the Amend- 
ment. Though we have not been given 
much time for discussion, yet during the 
time the merey of the Government has 
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allotted to us I think we might, at all 
events, have been left undisturbed by 
the irrelevant personalities which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer drags in. 
[Aa hon. Member : Who introduced the 
personalities ?] Quite so; the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham made a_ personal attack. 
Was it an irrelevant personal attack ? 
Had it no bearing on the issue before the 
House ? Did I not see the Prime 
Minister goto the end of the Treasury 
Bench and listen anxiously to every 
word that fell from the hon. Member for 
East Mayo, and express his satisfaction 
when he thought he was making a 
successful reply and then retire in dismay 
when the answer was given ? 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE : I did not 
retire to my place until some time after- 
wards. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I may have 
been in error as to the exact position oc- 
cupied on the Bench by the right hon. 
Gentleman, and in that case I apologise. 
I was not wrong as to the expression of 
his face. The question is this—whether, 
after the two speeches which have been 
quoted from gentlemen below the Gang- 
way, and after the historical verdict passed 
on their actions during the last 12 years— 
whether, in the face of facts which are 
or ought to be known to every man who 
hears me with regard to what they have 
done and what they had promised to do, 
you still think it well to trust the Irish 
Members with a power which the 
American Constitution itself dare not 
trust to a single State Legislature ? 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 196 ; 
Noes 230,—( Division List, No. 186.) 


*Viscount WOLMER said, he wished 
tomove the following sub-section, which 
should be read in conjunction with his 
last Amendment :— 

““(3) The Lord Lieutenant shall, whenever 
he considers it advisable, by order, without any 
counter-signature, direct the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary to support the officers of the law in 
the execution of their duty.” 

It was the intention of the Bill that the 
Irish Constabulary should act under the 
direction of the Lord Lieutenant, not as 
advised by the Irish Cabinet, but as ad- 
vised by the Imperial Cabinet ; and, 
therefore, these words were necessary to 
enable him to direct them as he thought 
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fit to safeguard the Imperial interests 
and execute the decrees of the Imperial 
Courts. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 10, to insert the following 
sub-section:—*“ (3) The Lord Lieutenant shall, 
whenever he considers it advisable, by order, 
without any counter-signature, direct the Royal 
Irish Constabulary to support the officers of the 
law in the execution of their duty.”—( Viscount 
Wolmer.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE was un- 
derstood to point out that the object of 
the noble Lord was provided for in the 
Bill, but that if there was any doubt 
about it the 2nd section of the 30th 
clause would be the more appropriate 
place for considering the Amendment. 

Mr. JI. CHAMBERLAIN: Do I 
understand that so far as the Govern- 
ment are concerned they intend and are 
willing that the Lord Lieutenant shall 
have full power over the Constabulary, 
and that he shall be able to exercise that 
power without reference to the advice of 
the Irish Cabinet ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: You need only 
read the first two lines of the 2nd sub- 
section of Clause 30. They lay down 
that the Constabulary shall “ be subject 
to the control of the Lord Lieutenant as 
representing Her Majesty.” 

Mr. CARSON thought it would be 
advisable to insert some such words as 
those preposed in Clause 5. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE said, t be 
point in the minds of hon. Members 
opposite could be more satisfactorily dis- 
cussed on Clause 30. : 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, the police 
were to be reserved to the Imperial 
Parliament for a term of years. During 
that term the laws would have to be 
enforced ; and he wished to know, sup- 
posing there were an eviction, and the 
Sheriff requisitioned the police, would the 
Lord Lieutenant, apart from his Irish 
advisers, have power to direct them in 
order to see the law earried out ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY was understood to 
reply in the affirmative, 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : After the 
promise of the Government to consider 
the matter on Clause 30, it would be as 
well not to press the Amendment 
further, 
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Mr. J. MORLEY : No; we consider 
that the words of the Bill effect the 
object in view; but, of course, we are open 
to argument. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I fail to 
see the difference between “ considering 
the matter” and being “open to 
argument.” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that if 
the Government thought it desirable, 
on grounds of policy, that the Lord 
Lieutenant should have at his command a 
body of Constabulary, whose movements 
he would be able to direct, quite irre- 
spective of his Irish advisers, it was 
unfortunate that they had made no 
permanent provision for carrying it out. 
The Royal Irish Constabulary were to be 
extinguished after a certain period, and 
their places were not going to be taken. 
The Government were in this curious 
position—that while they thought it 
desirable and expedient that the Lord 
Lieutenant, as representing Her Majesty, 
should have a force of police at his com- 
mand, they had only provided for that 
force during the years in which the 
Constabulary were to be in existence. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Amendments 
should be considered on Clause 30, 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) 
said, that before the Committee passed 
from these Amendments he wished to 
have the following Amendment, which 
occurred to him during the discussions, 
inserted as a sub-section in the clause :— 

“The Lord Lieutenant, acting under instruc- 
tions from Her Majesty, may appoint such 
person or persons in Ireland as he may deem 
to be necessary to represent Her Majesty, and 
to direct and enforce on her behalf and in her 
name any Imperial right or interest.” 

He said it was quite clear that under 
the section dealing with the Imperial 
Court—that was to say, the Exchequer 
Judges—there was a power in the Court 
to bind bailiffs or sheriffs or any other 
Executive officers of the Irish Legisla- 
ture in proceeding to carry out their 
duty. But this Amendment had for its 
object not the carrying out of the decrees 
of a Court, but the setting of the law in 
motion where Imperial matters were 
concerned. In the case of treason or 
treason-felony, the British Executive 
would direct the Irish Attorney General 
to prosecute. He presumed there would 
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be an Attorney General, as representing 
the Queen, under the Irish Legislature, 
But the Irish Executive might not wish 
their Attorney General to prosecute, 
They might say—* We do not approve of 
this, and we will not set the law in 
motion.” What could the Imperial 
Government do, under those cireum- 
stances, if they had not some officer of 
their own in Ireland to enforce its orders ? 
In the collection of the Imperial Revenue, 
also, the Imperial Government alone 
would be interested; and if any conflict 
were to arise between them and the Irish 
Government, unless some such Amend- 
ment was adopted the Imperial Govern- 
ment would have no one to set the law 
in motion. He begged to move his 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

To add as a sub-section, “ The Lord Lieu- 
tenant, acting under instructions from Her 
Majesty, may appoint such person or persons in 
Ireland as he may deem to be necessary to 
represent Her Majesty, and to direct and 
enforce on her behalf and in her name any 
Imperial right or interest."—(.Wr. Carson.) 

Question proposed, “ ‘That those words 
be there added.” 


*Sir J. RIGBY : I do not think the 
Amendment comes in the right piace, 
and, quite irrespective of that, I do not 
think it is necessary. The Amendment, 
in the view of the Gevernment, is covered 
by those already argued. It differs from 
them in form, but in principle it is the 
same. The apprehension of the hon. 
Gentleman is that there would be a diffi- 
culty in carrying out prosecutions by 
Executive officers in Ireland, because 
the proper persons to act were not at 
hand. If the occasion contemplated by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman ever 
arose, the Imperial Government will have 
perfect power to appoint such officers <3 
may be required (without relying on the 
Bill at all). In the first place, I do not 
apprehend that the danger hinted at— 
namely, that the Irish Attorney General 
would decline fees, by refusing to act on 
behalf of Her Majesty—is likely to 
arise. Ido not say that Her Majesty 
will act in such a case on her prerogative. 
But we can appoint them by Act of 
Parliament. These matters being ex- 
clusively under the direction of the Im- 
perial Parliament, the Imperial Parlia- 
ment would have the carrying out of 
anything in relation to them. 
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Mr. CARSON said, he did not think 
the Solicitor General had answered the 

int at all. The point was—-was the 
Trish Executive, in all the matters which 
had been excluded from their powers, to 
have complete control indirectly ? The 
Irish Government could mar the whole 
effect of the clauses containing the excep- 
tions to their powers by saying to their 
Attorney General—We do not wish these 
matters to be carried out, and we, there- 
fore, direct you to take no action.” Sup- 
pose that difficulty, arose what would the 
Imperial Government do? Such a case 
had occurred in America. The Federal 
Attorney General had complete control 
in all Federal matters, and he had repre- 
sentatives in all the States to carry out 
these Federal matters. In the State of 
Virginia the State Attorney General pro- 
ceeded to act on a law passed by the 
State Legislature. The Attorney General 
at Washington conceived that the powers 
of the State Parliament did not extend 
to the passing of such a law, and he took 
steps to prevent the State Attorney 
General from taking action under it. 
The Attorney General of the State 
Parliament, however, went on, and the 
Federal Attorney General had him sent 
to prison. As in America, where they 
had a distinction between Federal matters 
and State matters, so under the Bill, where 
they had a distinction between Imperial 
matters and local matters, they would 
necessarily have disputes between the 
Irish Government and the Imperial Go- 
vernment. ‘Take the case of treason and 
treason-felony. In that matter, which 
had been excluded from the Irish Legis- 
lature, it might reasonably be presumed 
that a clash of opinion would occur. 
Some people in Ireland might endeavour 
to obtain separation from this country 
altogether. ‘The Imperial Executive 
might direct proceedings for treason-felony 
against those people, and the Irish Exe- 
ecutive might say—“ We have no power 
over treason-felony, and we are not going 
at the beck and bidding of the Imperial 
Government to carry out this matter ; 
and we do not wish our Attorney General 
to proceed for treason and _ treason- 
felony in the Irish Courts.” If that case 
happened, what would the Imperial 
Government do ? The Solicitor General 
said they would come to the House of 
Commons and pass an Act. The Solicitor 
General had treated the matter, as he 
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had previously treated other matters, by 
“ pooh: poohing ” it, and by falling back 
upon their old familiar friend—the great 
confidence they were to have in the Irish 
Government. He ventured to say that 
they would render entirely nugatory all 
the reservations and restrictions on the 
legislative powers of the Irish Govern- 
meut if they were going to rely on the 
Irish Executive to take action in all these 
matters. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I hope the 
Government will see that my hon. and 
learned Friend has asked a specifie ques- 
tion, to which we are entitled to an 
answer. How is the Imperial Govern- 
ment going to appoint an Attorney 
General in Ireland to carry out its 
objects there, supposing they find that 
the Irish Attorney General, appointed, 
not according to the will of the majority 
of the Imperial Parliament, but solely in 
accordance with the will of the Irish 
Parliament, is not a convenient instrument 
to carry them out? I understand that 
there is nothing in the Biil to compel 
the Irish Executive to have an Attorney 
General, and nothing to compel them 
to carry out our objects. You say in 
Clauses 3 and 4 that the Irish Legisla- 
ture are not to be allowed to legislate on 
certain matters; but you say in Clause 5 
that they may, by Executive action, have 
control of these matters. Surely that is 
absurd. My hon. and learned Friend 
presses the Government to say what is 
the machinery—if they reject his Amend- 
ment—by which they propose to carry 
out in Ireland matters now carried out 
under the American Constitution by the 
Federal Attorney General. We are 
strengthened in our argument by the 
experience of the United States, where 
they have found it necessary not merely 
to have a Federal Army, but to have a 
Federal Attorney General to see that 
the objects of the Federal Government 
are carried out in the different States. 
He did not wish to press upon the 
Government any particular solution of 
the problem, but that there is a difficulty 
to be met cannot be denied, and we ask 
the Government how they propose to 
deal with it ? 

*Sir J. RIGBY: I thought I dealt 
with the specific point. Suppose there 
be an Irish Attorney General who will 
be so different from other Attorney 
Generals as that he will not take fees or 
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do any work, the Lord Lieutenant, as 
representing Her Majesty in these matters, 
will appoint some other counsel. 

Mr. CARSON: Will the Lord Lieu- 
tenant have such power ? 

*Sir J. RIGBY : The Lord Lieutenant 
is appointed to represent Her Majesty in 
Treland, and if he should not have such 
powers, there is no doubt that this House 
will agree to them as soon as the neces- 
sity for them is pointed out. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) 
moved the insertion of the following 
Amendment :— 

“The Lord Lieutenant shall not exercise any 
of the prerogatives or powers the exercise of 
which may be delegated to him by Her Majesty 
in furtherance of, or in connection with, any of 
the matters with regard to which the Irish 
Legislature has not power to make laws, save 
so far as may be necessary to carry out any 
existing law or future Act of Parliament in- 
cluding this Act.” 

He said, it would be evident, after the 
discussion they had had on the last two 
Amendments, that it was necessary to 
closely scrutinise the powers that were 
about to be given to the Lord Lieutenant 
under the Bill. His position was a very 
ambiguous one; he would have to fulfil 
a dual function, and serve two masters. 
He was to be appointed by the Imperial 
Government. ‘The last few Lord Lieu- 
tenants who had been selected on the 
opposite side of the House had been 
gentlemen eminent for their social virtues 
and personally respected by all who 
knew them; but they were also men who 
could not be said to have had previous 
experience of political affairs or office. 
It therefore became necessary that their 
functions should be more clearly defined, 
and that their powers should be ac- 
curately stated in the Bill. The Lord 
Lieutenant would also have to serve the 
Irish Parliament. He might order a 
prosecntion which the Irish Executive 
would decline to carry on. In the same 
way he might order the taxes to be 
collected ; and if the Irish Executive de- 
clined to collect those taxes the Lord 
Lieutenant had no power to collect 
them without the ponderous, tortuous 
method of the Solicitor General, of a 
Bill being passed in this House. Then 
the Lord Lieutenant was to have the 
control of the Army and the Civil Force 
for six years, and at the end of that time 
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he was left without anybody to represent 
him. He thought it was very desirable, 
from this point of view, that they should 
see whether at the same time the Lord 
Lieutenant would be using the prero- 
gative given by Her Majesty for pur- 
poses which were set in motion by the 
Irish Parliament, although they had no 
power or right to deal with it. The 
Viceroy might be withdrawn, but that 
step, in the case of Lord Fitzwilliam, 
had produced serious consequences, and 
it was the last expedient to which 
the Imperial Government should have 
resort. He (Mr. Brodrick) _ based 
his claim to the consideration of the 
Government in this matter on the state- 
ment of the Attorney General, on 14th 
June, who stated that he did not see 
why the Executive should have powers 
that were not given to the Legislature. 
This Amendment was -absolutely in 
accord with the principle laid down by 
the Attorney General. He maintained 
that the position of Lord Lieutenant 
under this Bill was one which was dis- 
similar from that which any subject of 
the Crown had ever occupied in relation 
to Her Majesty. His powers were 
novel and ill-defined powers, and he said 
if the political appointments which had 
been made in the past were to be con- 
tinued—however amiable or estimable 
might be the gentleman nominated—if it 
was proposed to give the position toa 
man who had not held high office— 
Cabinet rank, at all events—it was pos- 
sible that the problems brought before 
him, and the differences he had got to 
deal with in connection with the two 
Parliaments, might prove  trouble- 
some and dangerous in the extreme to 
the Parliament here if he were inclined 
to make any excuse. Such being the 
case, they had a right to endeavour to 
get the Government to define these 
powers in every respect; to take away 
any danger from them by making it clear 
to the Viceroy exactly what the powers 
were, so as to make it as easy as possible 
for a man to ascertain which master he 
was serving and what his exact legal 
position was in respect to any demand 
made upon him by the Legislature to 
which he was largely accountable, but 
which, at the same time, would watch 
jealously any alteration he might think 
it necessary to make in the interests of 
the taxpayers of this country. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 10, after sub-section (1), to 
jnsert the words—“The Lord Lieutenant shall 
not exercise any of the prerogatives or powers 
the exercise of which may be delegated to him 
by Her Majesty in furtherance of, or in conaec- 
tion with, any of the matters with regard to 
which the Irish Legislature has not power to 
make laws, save so far as may be necessary to 
earry out any existing law or future Act of 
Parliament, including this Act."—(Wr. Brod- 
rick.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I listened to the 
hou. Gentleman’s speech in support of 
the Amendment with 
says the future Lord Lieutenant would 
be an amphibious person, and would have 
to serve two masters, one of whom he 
might hate and the other love, and that 
he might get into a strait with one 
or other whichever course he follows. 
I think the hon. Gentleman’s own speech 
was rather amphibious, and great part of 
it referred back, in effect, to an Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord the Member for 
Edinburgh, which was negatived. The 
answer to the hon. Member, in substance, 
is a very short one. First of all, I 
might refer him to the practice of 
Colonial Governments, which shows that 


the multiplication of functions which the | 


hon. Gentleman finds so paradoxical 
does, in effect, happen in our own 
system of Colonial Government from 
the beginning of the year to the end. 
Every Colonial Governor does occupy a 
dual position, Every Colonial Governor 
is advised by his Colonial Ministers on 
matters that exclusively concern the 
Colony, and then wherever Imperial 
matters come in with which _ his 
Colonial advisers have no special or 
imperative concern, he has __ refer- 
ence to other considerations and 
advice. I quite admit that, Ireland being 
so much nearer, in our relations with 
Ireland there are some respects in which 
the Irish Viceroy will take a different 
place to that of a Colonial Governor. I 
have never denied that. I have always 
argued the case of Home Rule on that 
understanding, and in that sense I have 
used the expression that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant was the keystone of the arch. 
The Amendment of the hon. Member 
does not really affect that difference be- 
tween the position of a Colonial Governor 
and the position assigned by this Bill to 
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the Lord Lieutenant. The hon. Member 
really, I think, can hardly have grasped 
the full significance of the latter portion 
of his own Amendment. He said that 
the Lord Lieutenant has no power what- 
ever under this Bill, except within the 
limits of the legislative sphere. What 
does he say in his Amendment? To 
put it shortly, that the Lord Lieutenant 
shall have no power except within the 
legislative sphere 

“so far as may be necessary to carry out any 
existing law or future Act of Parliament, in- 
cluding this Act.” 

I think if the hon. Member had realised 
the full force of his own statement he 
would have seen that it entirely demo- 
lished his own saving and the proposition 
he laid so much stress on, that the Lord 
Lieutenant has no power except within 
his legislative sphere. 

Mr. BRODRICK was understood to 
say that the right hon. Gentleman had 
misunderstood his point, which was that 
the powers in question should be confined 
to matters on which the Irish Govern- 
ment could legislate, but should not be 
allowed to extend to matters not within 
the sphere of the Irish Government. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The hon. Member, 
I think, still does not realise his own 
Amendment, because what he has just 
said is in contradiction of his own 
saving. The plain truth is, the Lord 
Lieutenant represents Her Majesty in 
relation to Irish Ministers. Those 
Ministers will be responsible to the Irish 
Legislature, no doubt through him, so 
far as Irish matters are concerned. But 
then he is also responsible for other 
matters which are excepted from the 
powers and competence of the Irish 
Legislature. So far as these matters are 
concerned, the hon. Member himself in 
his own Amendment saves his position 
by enabling him to do all such things as 
might be necessary under the existing 
law. ‘That is to say, that in ail matters 
of Imperial concern the Lord Lieutenant 
is to exercise his judgment upon, and 
administer Executive powers in respect 
of, not upon the advice of Irish Ministers, 
but otherwise. The hon. Member forgot 
entirely the most important part of this 
clause. These powers to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant are to be delegated powers. The 
clause says so. The hon. Member com- 
plains that we have not taken pains to 
tell him what his powers are; that we 
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have not defined the limit of these! just as the intervention of Ministers ip 
powers; that we have not explained | Great Britain was intended to prevent 
fully in the clause, for the guidance | anything like friction between the 
of the future Lord Lieutenant, | Sovereign of the realm and either House 
within what limits he has to exercise | of the Legislature, so in Ireland they 
what I may call Imperial powers in | ought to make the position of the Lord 
relation to the matters excepted from the Lieutenant one in which he could neither 
competency of the Irish Legislature. | come into conflict with the Parliament of 
The answer to that is very simple. The | Great Britain nor with the Parliament of 
Lord Lieutenant will have those powers | Ireland. If they made him an officer 
delegated to him by an_ instrument. |} who was at one time to act on the ad- 
That instrument, as has been said already | vice of the Irish Parliament and another 
upon the Amendment of the noble time on the advice of the Imperial Par- 
Lord the Member for Edinburgh, will | liament, they put him in this dual 
lay down specifically what he has todo! capacity in an extremely difficult 
in relation to matters which are Imperial, position, and there would be fric- 
and which by Clause 3 are excluded from | tion between him and the Im- 
Irish competency ; and that instrument | perial Parliament or between him and 
delegating these powers, specifying what /the Irish Parliament. He ventured to 
they are and enumerating the conditions \think the true position was to have 
and terms under which they are to be! Ministers in the Irish Cabinet who should 
exercised, as was stated by the Prime | represent the Imperial Government and 
Minister, will, of course, when a change | who should operate as a sort of inter- 
of system takes place, come, in the first mediary between the Lord Lieutenant on 
instance, under the cognisance of the Im- the one hand and the Irish Parliament on 








perial Parliament. We contend we have | 
more perfect provision for defining the | 
two spheres of the Lord Lieutenant as | 
head of the Executive. We insist that, 
in exclusively Irish matters, he will act 
upon the advice of the Irish Ministers— 
subject, of course, to whatever action 
may be taken in this Parliament in 
restraint on that action. So far as the 
Lord Lieutenant is concerned in those 
matters which are within the sphere of 
the Irish Chambers he will act upon the 
advice of the Irish Ministers. In Im- 
perial matters, which are taken out of the 
cognisance of the Irish Legislature, he 
will, of course, be guided by the terms of 
the instrument as to the powers he 
exercises. Upon those provisions we 
rely, and we are, therefore, unable to 
accept the hon. Member’s Amendment. 

Mr. AMBROSE thought the right 
hon. Gentleman hardly apprehended the 
true position of the Lord Lieutenant. 
Under Clause 5 a miniature Constitution 
was erected, and the Lord Lieutenant 
was intended to represent Her Majesty 
asa kind of ceremonial or figure-head. 
He did not use this expression in any 


the other hand. The Amendment of his 
hon. Friend seemed to him a most 
reasonable one. It recognised the pro- 
position that they could not attempt to 
limit the Executive powers which were 
to be transferred to the Irish Govern- 
ment in the same way that they limited 
the power of the Legislature. In so far 
as the prerogative and Executive powers 
of the Sovereign might be necessary for 
maintaining, enforcing, and carrying out 
the laws, this Amendment recognised the 
right of the Executive Government of 
Ireland to have the prerogative of the 
Crown. What the Amendment aimed at 
was really this: they had limited the 
power of the Legislature and said it 
should not do certain things. But, 
whilst they limited the power of the 
Legislature in that way were they to 
allow the go-by to be given to those 
limitations and allow the Executive Go- 
vernment of Ireland to break through 
every one of those restrictions through 
the medium of the prerogative? The 
Amendment aimed at that, and was 
designed to prevent, by mere Executive 
acts, those things being done which the 








offensive sense. If they made him a 
real Executive officer they ran enormous 
risks, because they brought him—the re- 
presentative of Royalty, of the Throne, 
and of the Constitution—into conflict, it 
might be, with the Irish Legislature ; and 


Mr. J. Morley 





Legislature was prohibited from doing. 
He hoped the Amendment would be 
accepted. 

*Mr. BLAKE (Longford, S.) : I think 
it is a very extraordinary thing that ob- 
jection has been taken from the Opposi- 
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tion Benches to the clause of the Bill 


in this regard. That clause in the 
most emphatic manner practically re- 
serves the right and liberty to the 
Imperial Parliament to deal with this 
question, and from time to time, if need 
be, to prescribe the method under which, 
and the conditions upon which, the pre- 
rogative power should be delegated to 
the Viceroy. In fact, if objection were 
to be taken at all, it should be taken from 
these Benches. We are trusting to the 
equity and justice of the Imperial Par- 
liament to carry out the Constitution in 
its true spirit, todelegate Executive power 
in that spirit whereby the efficient exercise 
of the Legislative and the complementary 
Executive power may be accomplished ; 
and practically tomake that division in 
the delegation of the Executive power, 
which shall accomplish this net result : 
that the Viceroy shall act upon the 
advice of the Irish Government in re- 
ference to so much of the Executive 
power as is connected with Irish affairs, 
and shall act upon the instructions—not 
the advice but the instructions—of a 
Secretary of State responsible to this 
Parliament in those matters in which the 
prerogative belongs to Imperial concerns. 
There is no cause for frietiou—there is no 
cause for double advice even. The 
officer in one case, in Irish concerns, acts 
as a Coustitutional Monarch upon the 
advice of :the Cabinet responsible to his 
Legislature. The officer, in the other 
ease in which he acts as the Imperial 
Delegate carrying out the will of the 
Imperial Government, acts upon the in- 
structions of a Minister of this Govern- 
ment responsible to this Parliament. And 
the division of Executive powers and the 
conditions and limitations under which 
he is to exercise those Executive 
powers are reserved, in effect, to this Par- 
liament by the clause which provides 
that they shall be delegated by instru- 
ments which, of course, are to be framed 
by a Government enjoying and retain- 
ing the confidence of this Parliament. So 
that, in case the instruments shall be 
found not to carry out the spirit of the 
Constitution, and not to limit the duty 
of the Viceroy to act upon the advice of 
the Irish Cabinet in accordance with the 
spirit of the Constitution as interpreted 
by this Parliament, still this Parliament 
retains the power to see that 
men are put in Office who will model 
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and revise those instruments from time 
to time so as to carry out the spirit of 
the Censtitution. 

*Mr. BUTCHER (York) said, the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down had 
found a solution for the difficulties 
pointed out by that Amendment. He had 
told them that this extraordinary dual 
Lord Lieutenant would act in Irish 
matters on the advice of Irish Ministers, 
and in Imperial matters on the advice of 
Imperial Ministers, and that there would 
be no friction whatsoever. It was some- 
what strange that the distinction between 
Irish and Imperial matters, which a very 
short time ago it passed the wit of man 
to distinguish, should now be left in a 
manner in which no conceivable friction 
was possible. That was a development 
to which they on that side of the House 
would have to take some objection. The 
object of the Amendment was to insure 
that upon the Irish Executive should be 
imposed those restrictions which the 
Government had admitted to be necessary 
and proper to be imposed upon the Irish 
Legislature. In this Amendment they 
had one advantage, and that was that 
they could not be met with the stock 
Government objection that they were 
showing distrust of the Irish Parliament. 
He did not for one moment say they did 
not feel that distrust, for they did justly 
feel it; but in this particular case it was 
not open to the Government to confront 
them with that taunt, for the very good 
reason that they themselves in these 
matters had indicated distrust of the 
Irish Government, and had thought it 
necessary to take them out of the sphere 
of Irish legislative action. If these were 


matters which it was necessary to 
take out of the sphere of Irish 
legislative action, @ fortiori was it 


necessary to take them out of the sphere 
of Irish Executive action. Take Clause 
4, Sub-section 5. The Government had 
recognised it was necessary to prevent 
the Irish Legislature from making any 
law whereby any person might be 
deprived of life, liberty, and property 
without due process of law, or whereby 
any person might be denied the equal 
protection of the laws. Under the late 
Government one of the greatest diffi- 
culties was that which arose from the 
persecution of boycotting, and it was 
only owing to the vigorous action of the 
iate Chief Secretary that boycotting was 
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suppressed by giving adequate police 
protection. Were they to be told that 
if the Irish Legislature wished to revert 
to the system of boycotting they would 
go to the trouble of passing a law by 
which a person should be deprived of 
equal protection of the laws? No; such 
an idea was absurd. They had the 
simple and obvious expedient by Execu- 
tive action of denying police protection. 
Nothing could be more easy. That 
being so, it was desired to put on Execn- 
tive action that restriction which the 
Government had imposed upon legislative 
action. In the American Constitution, 
from which this very Sub-section 5 of 
Clause 4 was borrowed, the restriction 
which the Government had embodied in 
their Bill was an Executive restriction in 
the first place, and not a legislative 
restriction. Amendment 14 of the 
American Constitution, frem which the 
clause was borrowed, provided— 

“No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the United States.” 


And it went on— 

“Nor shall any State deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property without due process of 
law, nor deny to any person within its jurisdic- 
tion equal protection of the law.” 

He had no doubt the Chancellor of the 
Duchy would tell them how it was that 
the American Constitution, in enacting 
this restriction, expressly made it an Ex- 
ecutive restriction, whereas the Govern- 
ment in their Bill limited it to a legis- 
lative restriction. [Mr. Brrce: It is 
not so.] He had pointed out one case in 
which legislative restriction would be 
absolutely of no avail, and if they 
wanted to insure equal justice they 
must also impose Executive restric- 
tions. It might be said there were 
already provisions by Common Law which 
would prevent the Executive going be- 
yond their duty. An Executive officer 
was at present liable to indictment for 
breach of duty ; and if they were acting 
on the law of the United Kingdom, it 
would not be necessary to have this pro- 
vision. He would, however, ask the 
Chief Secretary whether he would refer 
them to any clause in the Bill which 
would take away from the Irish Legisla- 
ture the powerto pass Acts of Indemnity ? 
There was nothing to prevent the Irish 
Legislature from indemnifying an officer 
who might do wrong, or act illegally ; 
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so that in one sense, although the police 
authorities in Ireland might be bound to 
give police protection in a certain case, 
that would not be any hindrance to their 
passing an Act of Indemnity against acts 
of an illegal character. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It would be 
void. , 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpve ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) was understood to endorse 
Mr. Morley’s observation. 

*Mr. BUTCHER said, there was 
nothing in the Bill to render such an Act 
of Indemnity void ; and it would have the 
effect of allowing the officer who had 
acted illegally escaping the punishment 
due for so acting. The officer would not 
be called upon to suffer the penalties 
attaching to his illegal act. That was 
the real danger. The Chief Secretary 
did not seem to think it was real ; but if 
he was desirous that the Act should not 
be open to an interpretation of that sort, 
then he (Mr. Butcher) said it was 
essential that some such words as were 
proposed in the Amendment should be 
inserted in the Bill ; and, further than 
that, he would say that these words 
should be followed up by something— 
some penalty—attaching to the illegat 
act, such provision being made in 
a manner which would prevent its being 
repealed by the hon. Gentlemen below 
the Gangway (the Irish Members). 

Srr H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) 
said, that he was not aware of any reference 
in the Bill to any advice or instruction to 
be given to the Lord Lieutenant in such a 
question as indemnity. It appeared to 
him, therefore, that the Committee should 
clear up the point. There was nothing 
in the Bill to say how the Lord Lieu- 
tenant was to be guided in respect of Im- 
perial matters. For example, for six years 
the control of the Constabulary and the 
collection of the Revenue would be 
Imperial ; but when the Lord Lieutenant 
acted in these questions and gave direc- 
tions to the Constabulary in order to have 
the Revenue collected, by whom was he 
to be guided ? From the Constitutional 
point of view he objected to the word 
“instruction,” because the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, in his judgment, ought to beadvised 
and not instructed. With whom, there- 
fore, was he to take counsel? He 
must have someone to advise him; he 
could not be altogether isolated. If he 
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was to be isolated, why was he to be 
placed in such a position ? There would 
be no Imperial Minister. There would 
be no Chief Secretary. The Ministers in 
Dublin would be Irish Ministers push- 
ing Irish interests everywhere and pro- 
bably coming in conflict with Imperial 
interests. Who was to stand between 
the Irish Legislature and the Lord Lieu- 
tenant if such a conflict should arise ? 
There would be no one there to stand 
between them, to act on behalf of Imperial 
interests. From the Imperial side there 
would be no means of communicating with 
Ireland. If the Lord Lieutenant was 
obliged to ask for counsel would he 
obtain it from the Imperial Cabinet ? 
And if he would obtain it, by what means ? 
He would have no one through whom he 
could communicate ; and he would not 
be « Member of the Imperial Cabinet 
himself. He hoped the Government 
would give a clear explanation of their 
intention on this question now that it 
had been raised. 
¢ Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter) said, he joined with the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
in his request for an expression of the 
views of the Government. He was sur- 
prised that no Member of the Govern- 
ment had risen to reply, because the 
question was a very important one. He 
knew that the Solicitor General (Sir J. 
Rigby) generally fell back on the asser- 
tion that these powers were not in the 
Bill, but were implied in it. That was 
the reply to a question of his (Lord 
Cranborne’s) the other day. 

*Sir J. RIGBY: I said nothing of 
the kind. I gave a popular version of 
the clauses in the Bill, and said the 
language used in the Bill was, of course, 
more technical. 

Viscount CRANBORNE said, the 
Solicitor General was at the time evi- 
dently annoyed at the attitude he (Lord 
Cranborne) had adopted. 

Smr J. RIGBY : Not at all. 

Viscount CRANBORNE said, the 
Chief Secretary fell back upon the 
Colonial model. Well, he was surprised 
to hear the Coloniai model quoted. He 
said there was no difficulty in the case of 
the Colonial Governments. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I did not say 
that. 

Viscount CRANBORNE said, the 
right hon. Gentleman kuew that there 
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could not be the same difficulty with 
Colonial Governors as would arise with 
the Lord Lieutenant under this Bill. 
He could cite cases to show that as long 
as there was left in the hands of the 
Lord Lieutenant the power of dealing 
with subjects which the Irish Legisla- 
ture were prevented from dealing with 
the restrictions in Clauses 3 and 4 
would be of no value whatever. 
He recollected a case in which a Colonial 
Legislature passed an Act against 
Chinese immigration. It was an illegal 
Statute, because it was against the Treaty 
engagement of the Crown. It was an 
Act, in fact, which could not be passed 
without the leave of the Crown. What 
course did the Australian Legislature 
adopt? Having passed the Bill, it 
proceeded to enforce it without waiting 
for the leave of the Crown. Did the 
Imperial Government interfere on that 
occasion ? The Act was in reality not 
an Act; yet it was enforced, and the 
Royal leave only came 12 months after- 
wards. If that could be done in the 
ease of the Australian Government, what 
might they not expect to take place 
agrain and again in Ireland? The Lord 
Lieutenant was almost certain to surrender 
to those who were about him. The 
Chancellor of the Ducky (Mr. J. Bryce) 
told them last Wednesday that there 
would be nothing to prevent this. 

*THeE CHANCELLOR or THE 
DUCHY (Mr. J. Bryce, Aberdeen, S.): 
I said that no one would be allowed to 
transgress the law. 

Viscount CRANBORNE said, he 
was sorry if he misquoted the right 
hon. Gentleman. He understood him to 
say that the Legislature in Ireland would 
not be able to deal with any of those 
subjects with which they were pro- 
hibited from dealing by Clauses 3 and 
4, but that the Lord Lieutenant would 
have power. If that was so, difficulty 
must arise. Was it sufficient to restrain 
the Legislature and give the power to 
the Lord Lieutenant? If they did that 
they surely destroyed the value of the 
clauses they had passed. Surely it was 
right to say that the Lord Lieutenant 
would have every inducement to act with 
the Irish Cabinet ? Let them take the 
case of voluntary enlistment in Ireland. 
Supposing they came toa certain position 
in European polities that the public 
opinion of Ireland might be of influence 
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in some European quarrel. Then, if the 
Lord Lieutenant’s powers were not 
restricted by this Amendment, a serious 
difficulty might arise through his action. 
There were other questions upon which 
serious apprehensions might be enter- 
tained if these powers were given. 
There were such questions as the prero- 
gative of mercy; laws might be rendered 
nugatory or alterations might be made 
in laws. He could give many cases, but 
these were sufficient to show that, as 
long as the Lord Lieutenant had in his 
hands the power to deal with the subjects 
that the Legislature was prevented from 
dealing with, the restrictions to which he 
had referred were of no value whatever. 
The only resource they could have was 
of an officer through whom the Imperial 
Government would be in direct commu- 
nication with the Lord Lieutenant as 
representing Imperial interests. In that 
way they might provide that power 
should be given to withdraw these sub- 
jects from the Lord Lieutenant, or, at all 
events, the Imperial Government could 
let their views be known tohim. The pro- 
tection of the Government in this country 
did not mean the protection of the law; 
but it depended upon the authority of 
the Government, and that depended upon 
whether the Government sufficiently en- 
joyed public confidence to enable it to give 
such protection. In this country an officer 
would be liable to penalties in the ordi- 
nary course of justice if he violated the 
law, and he thought it was clear that 
they were not providing that the general 
law should prevail inIreland. It seemed 
to him that it would not prevail, or need 
not prevail, if the Lord Lieutenant so 
willed. They were entitled to a reply 
upon the question, and especially from 
the Chancellor of the Duchy, who should 
explain his speech of last week. 

*Mr. BLAKE said, he would like to 
add a word after what had been said by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Bury (Sir H. James). 
With reference to Imperial matters, the 
Lord Lieutenant would be the officer of 
the Imperial Government, under its 
control and directions, and taking his 
instructions from it. In all minor 
matters he would, under general 
instructions, act upon his own discretion, 
subject to communication with the Secre- 
tary of State in any case of difficulty. 
The true Constitutional doctrine was 
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exactly as he had stated it. In Irish 
matters, the officer, though representing 
the Imperial Government, would appoint, 
dismiss, and do all acts that seemed to 
him right and proper on Irish advice 
and subject to the conditions he had 
mentioned; in Imperial matters that 
office would, he repeated, be under the 
control and direction of the Imperial 
Government. 

Sir H. JAMES said, he accepted the 
doctrine just laid down by the hon. 
Member; but he would strongly press 
for an answer to the question who, in 
such cases, was to advise the Lord 
Lieutenant? There might be a question 
as to sending the Constabulary, say, to 
Cork, or as to the collection of the 
Revenue ; the Lord Lieutenant would be 
isolated, and there would be no one to 
give him assistance except by way of 
direction from England. He objected to 
the Lord Lieutenant being made the 
mere mouthpiece of direction from 
England. And of whom was he to be 
the mouthpiece? Who was to be 
answerable for him in that House? 
There would be, as he had said, no 
longer a Chief Secretary for Ireland. If 
the Lord Lieutenant was waiting upon 
advice from England, who was to advise 
him in his difficulty ? They could not 
call a Cabinet Council to say whether 
police were to go to Cork. He must 
press this matter upon the attention of 
the Government. The Chief Secretary 
knew what it was to be in Office. He 
knew the vast correspondence that had 
to be attended to in connection with 
the government of Ireland. He knew 
the great numbers of letters and _tele- 
grams that reached him daily, and that 
had to be answered. To whom were all 
these communications to be sent in the 
future? It would be to the Prime 
Minister or to the Cabinet; and they 
were entitied to know who the authority 
in such circumstances was to be ? 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) (who was 
received with ironical cheers from the 
Opposition Benches) said, he was ex- 
tremely flattered by that cheer. Did it 
seem very strange that an Irish Member 
should intervene in a discussion on a Bill 
concerning the Government of Ireland ? 
Was it so strange that he was entitled 
to the kind attentions of hon. Members ? 
Touching the second question of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, as to who 
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was to be responsible for the Lord Lieu- 
tenant here, he ventured to say that the 
question was one of detail with which 
the Committee need not concern itself. 
[Ironical cheers.] That, at least, was 
his view ; and he would do his best to 
recommend it. The Lord Lieutenant 
would be a part of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and it would bea matter of arrange- 
ment between the Lord Lieutenant and 
the Imperial Government as to how his 
telegrams were dealt with and by whom. 
He admitted that they need not trouble 
about how the telegrams were to be 
answered. He presumed the Home 
Secretary would deal with such matters ; 
but it would be purely a question of 
arrangement. This was a bogey raised 
by the Opposition. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant, in dealing with Irish affairs, 
would have his Cabinet. It was said he 
would be isolated in dealing with Im- 
perial affairs. Might he remind the 
Committee that during the 18 years of 
Grattan’s Parliament the head of the 
Executive was without a solitary soul 
to advise him, and had constantly to refer 
to London ? At that time there were no 
steamers and no telegraph, and a letter 
took four or five days in crossing, and a 
week might elapse before a reply came. 
If any official in Ireland to-night wanted 
advice on any particularly urgent matter 
he would telegraph to the Chief 
Secretary; and if the government 
could now be conducted, why shouid 
it not be conducted with equal efficiency 
under Home Rule ? If the Chief Seere- 
tary wished to satisfy the Irish Members 
with information on any point be tele- 
graphed to Ireland and obtained a reply. 
Why could not the telegraph be used 
under an Irish Government? If the 
government of the country could be 
conveniently couducted under such an 
arrangement at present, surely the Lord 
Lieutenant in the future could follow the 
same system. It would only be in rare 
and special cases that he would have to 
seek advice from London, and when he 
wished to do that he would be in exactly 
the position that the present Government 
were in. The difficulty that had been 


raised was entirely illusory, for ia nine cases 
out of ten the Lord Lieutenant under a 
Home Rule Government would be in a 
better position, and in the tenth case he 
would be in no worse position than at 
present, when the Irish Administration 
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was conducted by a Chief Secretary in 
London. 

Mr. PLUNKET (Dublin Univer- 
sity) : The hon, Member for North Kerry 
need not have apologised for intervening, 
for I have no doubt that if this Bill were 
ever to pass into law no one would be 
better qualified to give information con- 
cerning its provisions, or to exercise 
authority under it, than the hon, Member. 
But what we are anxious for is some 
definite information and some clear autho- 
rity as to what the hon. Member spoke 
of as “ the future Government of Ireland.” 
The hon. Member has given us his views 
as to how the matters directly connected 
with Imperial interests could easily be 
dealt with by the future Government under 
this Bill; but it is an extraordinary 
thing that, though the Irish Members 
have freely responded, no reply to the 
points raised by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Bury has been given by right hon, 
Gentlemen opposite who are de facto, 
though not de jure, the present Govern- 
ment of Ireland. We claim to have an 
answer given by the Government, and 
not by the Irish Members—who are not 
yet the Government—as to how these 
Imperial matters are to be dealt with. 
We entertaiu greater fears with regard to 
the Executive authority to be set up 
under the Bill than with regard to the 
legislative authority. It would be com- 
paratively easy to bring under the view 
of the Imperial Parliament any misdeeds 
that might be attempted in the way of 
legislation in Ireland; but what we 
fear much more, and what would be far 
more difficult to bring under the view of 
the Imperial Parliament, would be the 
acts of oppression that would be com- 
mitted upon the minority in Ireland by 
the Executive Government to be estab- 
lished by the Bill. The hon. Member 
for Longford made a statement that was 
not at all an agreeable one to those who 
feel with the minority in Ireland. He 
said that in the future the Lord Lieu- 
tenant would be practically a Constitu- 
tional Monarch. But by whom will that 
“Constitutional Monarch ” be advised ? 
What will be the spirit which will 
breathe into the Executive—what will 
be the objects that they have in view ? 
Why, they will, of course, have the same 
spirit, the same objects which are to be 
found in regard to the Legislature which 
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it is proposed to establish in Ireland. 
Then, what we ask by this Amendment 
is that the Lord Lieutenant should be 
restrained, not only 'with regard to the 
exercise of his functions in reference to 
Imperial matters, but also in reference to 
those matters for’ which you have 
thought it necessary to devise restrictions 
on the power of the Legislature. We 
want to have restrictions put upon the 
Executive power, which we fear more 
than the legislative power—restrictions 
analogous to those which have already 
been adopted in regard to the property 
and liberty and lives of the minority in 
Ireland. What we want to ask is, how 
are we to have any remedy against the 
Executive power being used to injure the 
minority? I would respectfully ask for 
an answer to the question put by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Bury, and for a statement as 
to how protection is to be afforded in the 
Bill to the minority against acts of op- 
pression which may be attempted by 
the Executive authority, 

*Mr. BRYCE: I will attempt to 
answer, very shortly, the questions put 
by the right hon. Gentleman. He asks 
what protection there will be for the 
Irish minority ? We conceive that the 
restrictions imposed in Clauses 3 and 4 
on the Irish Legislature will be equally 
binding on the Irish Executive. 

Mr. PLUNKET : What provision in 
the Bill will provide that protection ? 

Mr. BRYCE: We conceive that it 
arises from the Bill as it now stands. It 
is quite clear that if the Irish Executive 
were to take any action in violation of 
the rights and liberties of the people, as 
safeguarded in Clause 4, they would 
either do so in reliance on some Act of 
the Irish Legislature, or without relying 
onsuch an Act to protect them. If they 
did so in pursuance of an Act of the 
Irish Legislature, the Act would be no 
protection, as it would be a violation of 
Clause 4, and would, ipso facto, be void ; 
if they did it without the protection of 
an Act of the Irish Legislature they 
would breek the law. 
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Several hon. MemBers: What law ? 


Mr. BRYCE: The existing law, 
which can be changed only by an Act of 
the Imperial Parliament. Therefore, if 


such an act of oppression as that con- 
templated by the right hon. Gentleman 


Mr. Plunket 
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opposite were committed that would 
be a breach of the law, and the person 
who committed it would be liable to an 
action tried before the Exchequer 
Judges, and any point of law arising 
would be submitted to the Privy Council, 
Therefore, as the Bill is framed, protec- 
tion given to the minority against unjust 
Acts of legislation extend also to the acts 
of the Executive. If any Lord Lieu- 
tenant were to direct, or connive at, such 
acts of illegality on the part of the 
Executive as the right hon. Gettle- 
man seems to assume, he would deserve 
to be recalled ; but no Lord Lieutenant 
is likely to be appointed who will thus 
violate the functions with which the 
Imperial Parliament will entrust him. 
With regard to what fell from the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Bury, the Government conceive that 
the Lord Lieutenant will be guided by 
the instructions which he receives in the 
first instance from the Imperial Govern- 
ment, which will tell him in what cases 
he is to consult the Imperial Govern- 
ment and in what cases he is to act on 
his own responsibility. That is the 
effect of the Colonial precedents. Sub- 
ject to that, the Lord Lieutenant will 
refer to the various branches of the Im- 
perial Government according to the 
nature of the case with which he has to 
deal. The police at present are adminis- 
tered by the Chief Secretary ; but they 
will in future be administered by the 
Lord Lieutenant—and this is really an 
Irish matter, notwithstanding the six 
years’ reservation. Then, if a question 
of trade or navigation arises, and the 
Lord Lieutenant thinks it needful to have 
the advice of the Imperial Government, 
he will consult the Board of Trade. 

Sir H. JAMES: The right hon. 
Gentleman compared the position of the 
Lord Lieutenant with that of a Governor 
of a Colony ; but, in the case of a Colony, 
the Governor has a Council to whom he 
appeals for advice in respect of matters 
that occur within the Colony. If the 
matter is purely external, I can under- 
stand his taking orders or advice from 
from the Imperial Government ; but we 
have got a state of things to deal with in 
Ireland to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has not referred. In Ireland there 
are matters not Imperial for which the 
Imperial Government is to be solely 
respousible, such as the management of 
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the police and the collection of the 
Revenue. There is nothing at all 
analogous to this in the Colonies. In 
respect to such matters the Lord Lieu- 
tenant will be without advice. He will 
be no longer a ceremonial officer. He 
will be responsible to the Queen acting 
on his own advice as an Executive 
officer. He will have no Minister whom 
he can make responsible for bad advice ; 
but his responsibility will be always 
personal. He is not always to act 
upon instructions. He is not to be, and 
would not wish to be, a mere servant or 
agent. He is to exercise his own dis- 
cretion. Then, I say, it is unexampled 
in questions relating to internal matters 
that any Representative of the Queen 
should be left without advice to guide 
him. According to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy, 
you are going to put the Lord Lieutenant 
into that defenceless position ; and he, 
of all men, is the last you should put 
into such a position. He will have his 
Executive Committee by his side ; and 
you, who are anxious to guard against 
friction, will 'eave the Lord Lieutenant 
in this position : that one hour he will be 
subject to friction, and in the next he 
will have to go in Council with the men 
with whom he has been contending. 
Our view is that the Lord Lieutenant 
ought to be protected by some Council. 
There ought to be Ministers to assist 
him when he deals with Irish internal 
affairs, which, though not strictly Im- 
perial, are not to be left to the determina- 
tion of the Executive Committee, but to 
the Lord Lieutenant. We have passed 
through confusion enough on these 
clauses. What was confusion, I am 
afraid, will become worse confounded 
till it reaches chaos. The clause presents 
a sad spectacle. [Laughter.] It is 
exactly what Irish Members will laugh 
at; and some day they will laugh at the 
Government for being so foolish as to 
allow them to get control over those 
Imperial interests for which the Imperial 
Parliament is answerable, and which 
belong to the Imperial Ministry. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, that on 
May 31 he had raised the question as 
to who was to be the Representative of 
Ireland in that House, and the Chief 
Secretary said in reply— 


“The Government are quite prepared to make 
provision for the representation in the House 
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of those responsible for what goes on in Ireland, 
just as there is a Representative of what goes on 
all over the Empire. When the proper time 
comes—on Clause 5—upon that which concerns 
the constitution and functions of the Executive 
power, the Government will be willing to dis- 
cuss the matter.” 

Up to the present, however, the Govern- 
ment have left the discussion of the 
matter to hon. Gentlemen opposite. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: There are three 
or four Amendments down on the Paper 
dealing with this special point. The 
subject is not raised by this Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: What, then, 
does the Chancellor of the Duchy mean 
by saying that the President of the Board 
of Trade will be responsible on trade 
questions ? 

*Mr. BRYCE: I did not say he would 
be responsible. I said that in matters 
which arose in Ireland and came within 
the sphere of the Board of Trade the 
Lord Lieutenant wouid consult the Board 
of Trade. 

Mr. T.W. RUSSELL: WhatI want 
to know is this. If the Irish Members 
who are left in this House desire to raise 
any question, who is to be responsible for 
Ireland here? To whom are we to 
appeal? Will the Chief Secretary 
answer that question now ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not know, 
Mr. Mellor, whether you will allow me 
to answer on this Amendment ? It has 
nothing to do with the Amendment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I think the right 
hon. Gentleman will be in Order in 
answering. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: My right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Duchy did 
not say 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
rise to Order, Mr. Mellor. I wish to ask 
you whether we will be in Order in that 
case in discussing the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Preston lower down on 
the Paper ? 

*Tnue CHAIRMAN: Yes; as this 
Amendment is drawn, it raises the 
question of the position of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. That is the reason I did not 
shut out the discussion at this point. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The hon. Member 
for South Tyrone misunderstood what 
was said by my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Duchy. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Bury said—* You are going to plant 
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in Ireland a Viceroy isolated from every- 
body, who can ask for nobody’s opinion, 
who can seek nobody's advice ”-—— 

Sir H. JAMES: On British affairs. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Quite so. On 
Trish affairs he would consult his Irish 
advisers. My right hon. Friend said— 
“ Obviously, if I want to ask a question 
on some matter of present administration 
I refer to the Home Secretary.” As I 
understand it, under the new system, if 
the Lord Lieutenant seeks advice, say, 
upon copyright, which is an Imperial 
matter, or upon navigation, he would go 
to the Board of Trade; upon a case of 
treason he would apply to the Home 
Secretary or to the English Attorney 
General, and so on, with the list of 
excepted subjects, there will be some 
English adviser to whom he will not be 
bound to go, but to whom he will 
naturally go if he is not able to decide of 
his own knowledge and judgment. That 
isan answer to the point raised by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bury. As to the other question raised 
by the hon. Member for South Tyrone, 
it is a much more important one, and 
that is who is to be answerable in this 
House for the doings of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant ? The hon. Member has quoted 
words used by me on the 3lst May. I 
said we were prepared to make provision 
for responsible dealing with any question 
that might arise on the part of a Minister 
in this House; but the Government 
have never contemplated the creation of 
an Irish Ministry, That was not in my 
mind when I made that statement which 
has been accurately quoted by the hon. 
Member (Mr. T. W. Russell). They 
have never thought that it would be ex- 
pedient to have someone corresponding 
to the Chief Secretary ; but there will be 
a Minister here—probably the Home 
Secretary as in the old days—to answer 
all questions gentlemen may choose to 
put as to Irish administration, That 
was the old system, and the Government 
see no reason why it should not be re- 
vived. Seeing that this subject is to be 
raised again, 1 do not dwell on it now. 
But that is our very simple and straight- 
forward auswer. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Hano- 
ver Square) : I think we should save time 
if the Government would ouly be frank at 
an earlier period with regard to their 
intentions. 


Mr. J. Morley 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: I would point 


out that the question was only asked 
five or six minutes ago for the first 
time. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : What I mean is 
that the Government ought to have 
declared their intention in May, when 
the question was first raised. Why, 
when the case came up before in May, 
did not the right hon. Gentleman say, 
“We intend to make such and such an 
arrangement, though it may not be the 
time to discuss it now” ? Then we should 
have known what the general plan of the 
Government is. We have to drag the 
plan out bit by bit. We received the 
hon. Member for Kerry (Mr. Sexton) just 
now with a joyous cheer, because we 
thought he was going to give a“ tip” to 
the Government. But we find that the 
Government have had this plan in their 
minds from the very first. Why have 
they not told the Committee ? Time has 
been wasted in endeavouring to extract 
information. [Cries of “ Question !”] 


An hon, Memper: You are wasting 
it. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : I should not waste 
time if our fair remonstrances induced the 
Government to play with all their cards 
on the table, and not always to keep one 
up their sleeve. Now the revelation has 
come, and what is it? It is not a reve- 
lation of a plan, but a revelation of 
chaos. The Home Secretary is to answer 
in this House for the Lord Lieutenant. 
The Home Secretary is to answer, but 
he is not to be responsible, I suppose. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Cabinet will 
be responsible. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: But the Lord 
Lieutenant is to supply him with in- 
formation. There are three things neces- 
sary. ‘There is an answer to be given in 
this House; but besides that there is 
consultation, and besides that, again, there 
is instruction. The Chief Secretary has 
told us that the Home Secretary is to 
answer—that the Lord Lieutenant is to 
write letters to the various Departments 
of State to consult them about this and 
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that. But the hon. Member for Long- 
ford said that instructions were to be 
given to the Lord Lieutenant. Well, 


who is to give these instructions with 
regard to the Constabulary and those 
distinctly Irish matters which are re- 
served for the Imperial Parliament ? 
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Which is the Department of the Govern- 
ment that is to send instructions to the 
Lord Lieutenant ? Notwithstanding the 
revelations that have been made, we are 
still without information on that point. 
Who is to give instructions ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The Home Office, 
no doubt. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Then we may take 
it that the Irish Constabulary are to be 
practically under the management of the 
Home Office ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I would explain 
that the Government do not regard the 
police remaining in the hands of the Lord 
Lieutenant for a period of six years as 
constituting an Imperial concern. That 
will be an Irish matter, with reference to 
which the Lord Lieutenant will act upon 
his own responsibility. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Then the Lord 
Lieutenant is to have three capacities. 
There will be an Imperial Lord Lieu- 
tenant, an Irish Lord Lieutenant, and a 
hybrid Lord Lieutenant, with the Con- 
stabulary remaining under Imperial con- 
trol, or, rather, under the management of 
the Lerd Lieutenant advised by the Irish 
Executive. I want to know if finance is 
to be put in the same position? I 
would like to take an indulgent view of 
the conduct of the Government in this 
matter. I do not believe that this is 
their deliberate plan ; I rather incline to 
the view that they have not thought the 
matter out, and it is only through Debates 
of this kind that gradually they are 
brought to see in what they are landing 
this country. No wonder that their 
measure is not put before the country ; 
no wonder that even now they do not 
put the whole of it before the House, and 
that they produce it piecemeal ! It seems 
from this piecemeal revelation that the 


Lord Lieutenant is to act in three 
capacities. 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Three 


compartments ! 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes, but not water- 
tight compartments. [Cries of “ Ques- 
tion!”] Has there ever been submitted 
to the House of Commons anything so 
ludicrous, so absolutely unworkable ? I 
wonder whether we shall find the Lord 
Lieutenant in a fourth position in con- 
nection with the Revenue? I should 


like to know how the Lord Lieutenant is 
going to be advised with regard to this 
[Cries of “Question !”] It is 


matter. 
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rather too much the question. What 
security have we that the subject of the 
Constabulary will remain an Imperial 
subject if the Lord Lieutenant, in the 
management of the Constabulary, is to 
be guided by the Irish Executive 7 

Mr. J. MORLEY: My right 
hon. Friend speaks with great vehe- 
mence; but he has not quite under- 
stood what I said. The position will be 
this: The Lord Lieutenant’s instruc- 
tions will be drawn up by an English 
Minister, presumably the Home Secre- 
tary. He will receive general instruc- 
tions as to the Constabulary, but the 
particular details of operations will be 
left to his own judgment. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : New difficulties 
arise. [Cries of “ Question !”] Every- 
one will admit that this is one of the most 
important points in the Bill. Apparently 
the Lord Lieutenant, in connection with 
the Constabulary, is to act much as the 
Chief Secretary acts now. It is the 
Chief Secretary who is now responsible 
for the more important and higher duties 
which the police discharge. The action 
of the Chief Secretary may be challenged 
in this House on the Votes, and is the 
action of the Lord Lieutenant capable of 
being challenged when he is acting on 
his own judgment with reference to the 
Constabulary ? If that is so, the Lord 
Lieutenant will be in this position : his 
real masters, the Imperial Parliament, will 
not be able to challenge his conduct on 
the Votes, but the Irish Parliament may 
possibly pass a Vote of Censure upon 
him, Can there be anything more absurd 
than the position of the Lord Lieutenant 
even after the explanation of the right 
hon. Gentleman ? Is the Lord Lieutenant 
to move the Constabulary of his own 
judgment, and if he is to do so is that 
action to be challenged or not in this 
House, and, if so,khow ? This Constitu- 
tional Lord Lieutenant becomes in this 
matter an Executive officer moving the 
police about without any Irish advice to 
guide him, possibly even against the 
views of the Irish Cabinet, and without 
English advice. It appears to me that 
the Committee is more in the dark after 
the explanation of the Chief Secretary 
than we were in at the commencement of 
the Debate. 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (Leeds, 
Central) said, that the questions of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
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Bury had remained absolutely unanswered. 


Government of 





The right hon. Gentleman had pointed | 


out that the Lord Lieutenant would be in 
an isolated position, andasked from whom 
he was to obtain advice ? 
to the Irish or to the English Cabinet, or 
was he to advise himself? Let them 
take a specific instance. It was obvious 
that the most difficult questions would 
arise as to the boundary line between 


English and ,Irish authority ; and when | 


they did arise, was the Lord Lieutenant to 
apply for advicetothe Irish or to the Eng- 
lish Attorney General. If he applied to 
the Irish Attorney General it was clear that 
that officer could hardly be counted on for 
an impartial opinion upon a question 
which related to a division between Im- 
perial authority and Irish authority. 
He would illustrate that point by reference 
to the position of the Attorney General in 
America, That was very different from 
the position of the Attorney General in 
this country. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Duchy described him 
as having 

“A general oversight of the Federal Judicial 

Departments, especially of the prosecuting 
officers called District Attorneys, and the 
Executive officers called United States Mar- 
shals. He was the legal adviser of the Presi- 
dent in those delicate questions, necessarily 
frequent under the Constitution of the United 
States, which arise as to the limits of the 
Executive power, and the relations of Federal 
to State authority.” 
Who was the legal authority to whom the 
Lord Lieutenant was to have recourse when 
those delicate questions arose in the case 
of Ireland? So far as he understood 
from the answer of the Chancellor of the 
Duchy, the Lord Lieutenant would be his 
own legal adviser. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : It seems 
to me that grave inconvenience 
would result from such an arrangement 
as my right hon. Friend appears to con- 
template. The Lord Lieutenant, as we 
have known for some time past, is to act 
with regard to Imperial questions under 
the more or less direct advice of the Im- 
perial Ministry, and on Irish questions on 
the advice of his Irish Cabinet. Now 
take a case which may arise. Suppose 
the question is whether the Lord Lieu- 
tenant is to send more police to County 
Clare. It is clear that that cannot be 


very 


provided for by any general instructions 
from the Imperial Ministry. 


Mr. Gerald Balfour 


The Lord 
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| Lieutenant must act upon his own dis- 


cretion. Well, the Lord Lieutenant does 
or does not send more police into the 
country. By taking that course he gives 
offence to the Irish Legislature and the 
Irish Executive, and thereupon they pass 
a Vote of Censure upon him. What is to 
be the position of the Lord Lieutenant in 
such a case? Knowing that he is in 
constant and daily relations with the 
Irish Executive, and cannot bea success- 
ful Lord Lieutenant unless he keeps on 
good terms with them, he is likely to be 
much influenced by them when he acts 
on his own discretion, and it is probable 
that he will act more in these matters 
according to the wishes of his Irish ad- 
visers than to the wishes of the Imperial 
Government. Let me draw attention to 
acase in which we have had such dual 
authority exercised, and show what has 
been the result. The dual state of things 
which my right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary wishes to set up in Ireland is 
already in existence at the Cape. We 
have the same man acting as High Com- 
missioner and Governor of the Cape 
Colony. As Governor of the Cape 
Colony he is bound to follow the advice 
of the Cape Ministry, and must be a 
persona grata to them, or his position 
would be untenable. As High Com- 
missioner he has to look after Imperial 
interests. As far as I know, no diffi- 
culties have resulted from this; but this 
state of things has existed for some time, 
and the Committee wil! remember to 
what a position it brought us. When 
Sir Bartle Frere was acting in his dual 
position he brought us into the Zulu 
| War. This was precisely because he 
| had these dual powers. If it had been 
_ possible for him to have been in separate 
and sole communication with the Im- 
perial Government, I do not believe that 
war would have occurred. He was 
| acting on his own discretion, and under 
the influence of the Cape Government. 
| Well, that is a case which I think is 
| precisely analogous to the case we are 
setting up here, and the result of the 
|confusion of powers in that case was 
injurious to the interests of this country. 
| It would be perfectly easy to put cases 
|whick might arise in which conflicting 
opinions would be given by an Imperial 
| Ministry and an Irish Executive, and in 
jall these cases it is almost certain that 
Imperial interests would go to the wall 
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in order that the Lord Lieutenant might 
keep on good terms with the Irish Legis- 
lature. I think the state of things 
referred to by the Chief Secretary en- 
courages us to continue this discussion, 
and it explains to us two things: It 
explains how it is that whenever, as in 
this case, a Debate on this Bill gets at 
all critical in Committee hon. Gentlemen 
opposite call out “ Question!” and 
“Divide!” It also explains to us why, 
in view of similar discussions, the Go- 
vernment have thought it necessary to 
limit debate in this Committee. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, the situation as described by 
the Chief Secretary rather threatened a 
recurrence of what happened some time 
ago in one of the Australian Colonies. 
There was an acute crisis there, and the 
Governor was in great doubt as to what 
his action should be as a Constitutional 
Governor. He therefore telegraphed 
home to the Secretary of State “Shall I 
or shall I not follow the advice of my 
Ministers?” and he _ received this 
oracular response, “ You must consult 
your Constitutional advisers.” He was 
afraid that if the Lord Lieutenant was 
left in the position described by the 
Chief Secretary he might be landed in 
equal embarrassment and receive a 
similar reply. The truth was, that the 
position as described by the Chief Secre- 
tary and the Chancellor of the Duchy 
(Mr. Bryce) could not be worked. If the 
Lord Lieutenant misconducted himself in 
any of the important functions entrusted 
to him, it would be the duty of the Im- 
perial Government to inform him, and it 
would be the duty of the House of 
Commons, if necessary, to stir up the 
Imperial Government for that purpose. 
That being so, there must be a Minister 
in England who would be the responsible 
person charged with the superintendence 
of all the functions of the Lord Lieutenant 
which were not performed on the advice 
of the Irish Minister. The Home Secre- 
tary would probably be the Minister who 
would be responsible to the House for 
the proceedings of the Lord Lieutenant ; 
but it would not be necessary for him to 
give himself up entirely to Ireland. The 
Irish Ministry might have a branch in the 
Home Office or the Colonial Office, and 
it might be made a branch of the Foreign 
Office. The idea of the Lord Lieutenant 
going about and seeking advice now 
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from the Home Office, now from the 
President of the Board of Trade, and 
now from the Foreign Office was im- 
possible of execution. The parallel the 
Chief Secretary rested upon did not apply 
at all. No doubt the Chief Secretary 
might consult all these Ministers, but he 
was the one man responsible to the 
House of Commons. There must be 
some responsible Minister who could be 
called to account for the action of the 
Lord Lieutenant. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: That surely was 
what I said. At all events, that was the 
thing I meant to say, and to the best of 
my belief did say. I said, “ The Home 
Secretary would be responsible for all 
that was done in Ireland as far as this 
House took the trouble to take cog- 
nisance of it.” 

Sir H. JAMES: Would he be re- 
sponsible for the advice given to the 
Lord Lieutenant ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : He would not be 
responsible for the advice given, but he 
would be responsible for the action taken 
on that advice. 

Sm H. JAMES: Who would be 
responsible for thefadvice ? 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, S.): I would like to ask 
what extraordinary change has come 
over the general mind of the Committee 
since I left itat 8o’clock? Atthat hour 
the Committee had come to the decision, 
with the full consent of the Government, 
that perfect responsibility rested upon 
the Lord Lieutenant in the exercise of 
the prerogative of the Crown, but that 
responsibility depended upon the Sign 
Manual of the Crown countersigned by 
the Secretary of State. Nothing 
could have been more satisfactory. But 
now I come down and find everything 
upset. What has taken place in the 
interval ? The Government are totally 
unable to say who will be responsible 
for the exercise of these powers. What 
are the prerogatives of the Crown for 
which the British Ministry will be 
responsible ? The Chief Secretary says 
that in certain subjects the Lord Lieu- 
tenant will have to use his own discre- 
tion, and that in others he may consult 
the President of the Board of Trade, the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, or the Home Secretary ; but the 
right hon. Gentleman left the Committee 
in entire ignorance as to whether such 
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communications were to be confidential 
communications, whether they were to 
be hole-and-corner communications, or 
who, if communications took place 
between the British and Irish authorities 
in that most irregular way, was to be 
responsible. Since 8 o’clock the situation 
has become altogether obscure. I lament 
the transformation, because it would be 
so easy for the Chief Secretary to have 
kept the whole thing clear, seeing what 
has been done by the First Lord of the 
Treasury. I cannot see why the matter 
should be left in this state of obfuscation. 
I hope the Chief Secretary will not let 
the Committee divide on this question in 
the dark. He seems to think that any 
want of perception in the minds of the 
opponents of this Bill is dishonest, but 
how can we understand when, between 
8 o’clock and midnight, he thus succeeds 
in obscuring the issue ? 

Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover) said, he 
only rose to ask a question. The speech 
of the Chief Secretary had thrown some 
doubt on the Imperial character of the 
Constabulary, but it was certain that the 
Lord Lieutenant was responsible to the 
House of Commons for maintaining the 
Constabulary as an efficient Force, and he 
could, if he thought it expedient, prevent 
the Irish Legislature from reducing it. 
Suppose, under the advice of the Irish 
Legislature, he reduced the Force, and 
trouble arose—which was not inconceiv- 
able during the next six years—would it 
be competent to the House of Commons 
to reduce the salary of the Home 
Secretary ? 

‘*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.) said, it was clear that the House 
would for the next six years retain a 
large interest in Irish affairs. The Land 
Question would be retained for three 
years and the control of the police for 
six years, and there was also the large 
question of finance. These were all 
great and important questions, but who 
was the Minister that was to be respon- 
sible for them in the House of Commons ? 
Who was to represent Irish authorities 
in that House? He did not want to 
unduly press the Government, but he 
would urge the necessity of being 
frank and candid. It could not be 
suggested that the Lord Lieutenant, who 
was not to be a Minister of the Crown, 
who was to be placed in a position of 
quasi-independence, could in any sense 
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be responsible to this House. Who was 
to be responsible to the House during the 
probationary period of six years? For 
the Lord Lieutenant to seek the 
advice of different British Ministers 
on different subjects was simply absurd. 
India was governed by a Viceroy with a 
Council advising him; but they were 
represented in Parliament ; the Colonies 
had their several Governments, but they 
were represented in this House by a 
Secretary of State, and surely a 
similar arrangement should be made as 
to Irish affairs. Were they to have in that 
House a Minister responsible for Irish 
affairs, or were they to have a delusive 
arrangement which was only calculated 
to mislead and to give most inefficient 
control over the direction of these 
important matters ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
think that hon. Members have realised 
that the question before the Committee 
is one which lies at the very root of 
responsible government. I do not wish 
to be unnecessarily severe, but it is surely 
plain that the Government have not 
thought out the situation. The principle 
underlying responsible Parliamentary 
government is that for every Executive 
act done by the Crown or its representative 
somebody can be made responsible. In 
Irish affairs the Lord Lieutenant is to act 
under the advice of an Irish Ministry whose 
salaries may be reduced by the Irish 
Legislature. In Imperial affairs the Lord 
Lieutenant is to be responsible to his 
Imperial advisers ; but so far as I under- 
stand the statement of the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, there is to be 
no single British Minister responsible to 
this House for the Lord Lieutenant’s 
action. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I regret I did 
not succeed in making myself clear. 
What I have stated, and what 1 now 
repeat, is that the Government certainly 
contemplate that there will be a British 
Minister answerable for Irish business, 
although he will not be an Irish Minister 
exclusively. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I accept 
that statement, but I confess that I 
cannot reconcile it with the statement of 
the Chancellor of the Duchy as to the 
Lord Lieutenant skirmishing among and 
consulting a succession of Ministers on 
different subjects. Still, I am the last 
person in the world to wish to make bad 
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blood among colleagues, and I will not, 
therefore, press the matter further. The 
right hon. Gentleman has spoken of the 
Lord Lieutenant acting in two capacities ; 
but there remains a third category of 
affairs, such as the finance and the Con- 
stabulary, on which the Lord Lieutenant 
will neither receive the advice of the 
Irish Administration nor yet be under 
the control of the English Home Secre- 
tary; and the Chief Secretary explains 
that on such matters the Lord Lieu- 
tenant must practically act on his own 
initiative. In that third department I 
cannot make out that any human being 
is responsible. If the Lord Lieutenant 
commits a blunder with respect to the 
Constabulary or taxation, whom are we 
to attack in this House ; whose salary 
are we to reduce; and on what Vote in 
the Estimates can the whole subject be 
raised? That isa perfectly clear ques- 
tion, on which on Constitutional grounds 
we have a right to get a reply, and I do 
hope we shall get a straightforward 
answer as to who will be amenable in 
such a case as | have cited. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Iam perfectly 
willing to give a reply, but it can only 
be a repetition of my former reply. The 
Lord Lieutenant, under the new system, 
will have two sets of responsibility. 
[Mr. A. J. Batrour: Three.] I 
think not three. Upon matters within 
the scope of the Irish Legislature the 
Lord Lieutenant will undoubtedly take 
the advice of his Irish Ministers. The 
right hon. Gentleman sees that. In all 
other departments of his action the Lord 
Lieutenant will by the theory and 
practice of the Constitution and by the 
spirit of this Act be responsible to the 
Government in this country. I can 
conceive no other set of cases. I fail to 
see how the Constabulary and the 
Revenue fall into a different class. The 
Lord Lieutenant, so to speak, will be the 
agent for the Imperial Government, 
which will, consequently, be responsible 
for his actions. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Will he 
consult the Home Secretary on questions 
as to the removal of the Constabulary ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : That is the very 
thing I said he would not do when I 
spoke earlier in the evening. He will 
not seek advice on questions of such 
detail. He will decide them on his 
own discretion. The Imperial Cabinet 
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will be responsible to this House for all 
matters which the Lord Lieutenant may 
do outside those matters upon which he 
will be properly guided by the Irish 
Parliament. Outside of those matters he 
will be the agent of the Imperial Go- 
vernment. I have now tried, with the best 
intentions in the world, to answer the 
question put to me. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the Home 
Secretary is not to give orders on police 
matters, and if the Lord Lieutenant in 
regard to them does a wrong thing, 
whose salary is to be reduced? It is 
perfectly legitimate, intelligible, and 
just that if the right hon. Gentleman 
gives wrong orders his salary should be 
reduced ; but how can we reduce his 
salary, or even criticise him, if he cannot 
give orders? I will not press the 
question further, because there is evi- 
dently no answer to be given, and it is 
clear that the Government have not 
thought out the matter. 

*Mr. ASQUITH: The question 
which the right hon. Gentleman has put 
appears to me to be one of the simplest 
and most elementary kind. There is a 
broad distinction in our Constitutional 
practice between the Minister represent- 
ing a particular Department in this 
House, and the Cabinet of which he was 
a Member, and which is jointly and 
corporately responsible for the acts of all 
its Members. The mere fact that under 
the new Constitution in Ireland the 
Home Secretary, for example, may be 
the Minister to answer questions in this 
House as to how the Lord Lieutenant 
performs his duties will not in the least 
degree absolve the Ministry as a whole 
from its joint and ultimate responsibility. 
The Lord Lieutenant will always act 
either on the advice of his Irish Minis- 
ters in purely Irish affairs, or, outside 
that ambit, he will act under the 
instructions and subject to the respon- 
sibility of the Imperial Government ; 
and the mere machinery by means of 
which that responsibility may be 
brought home to the Government in the 
House of Commons is a mechanical 
matter. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said, the 
Chief Secretary had told the Committee— 
and the statement had been endorsed by 
the Home Secretary—that the Lord 
Lieutenant must act on the advice of the 
Irish Cabinet, or else on the advice of 
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the Imperial Cabinet. But, supposing 
the Irish Ministry had resigned, was the 
Lord Lieutenant, in summoning a new 
Ministry, to act on his own responsibility, 
or upon the advice of the Imperial 
Cabinet ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Really, I am 
surprised that a gentleman so acute as 
the hon. Member for Leeds could 
put such a question as that. Of course, 
the state of things in this country, when 
a Government is turned out of Office, 
will prevail also in Ireland under similar 
conditions, The outgoing Ministers 
will be responsible until their suecessors 
are appointed. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
right hon. Gentleman has quite mis- 
conceived my question. I did not ask 
who would be responsible in the inter- 
regnum for the conduct of affairs, but 
who would advise the Lord Lieutenant 
in summoning a new Irish Cabinet ? 
Is he to act on his own responsibility, 
or on the responsibility of the Imperial 
Executive ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Lord 
Lieutenant would be in the same position 
as a Constitutional Monarch or a Colonial 
Governor in similar cireumstances. He 
would act on his own responsibility. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 247 ; 
Noes 274.—(Division List, No. 187.) 


TueCHAIRMAN: The next Amend- 
ment, standing in the name of the hon. 
Member for York (Mr. Butcher), is out 
of Order. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.) moved to insert, after “ Legislature,” 
the following :— 

“Provided that the prerogative of mercy 
shall not be exercised by the Lord Lieutenant 
on behalf of Her Majesty, except upon the 
advice of Her Majesty’s principal Secretary of 
State.” 

This Amendment did not apply solely to 
the people of Ireland. It had a wider 
scope, for it dealt with a matter that 
concerned vitally the United Kingdom 
asa whole. It was a matter of grave 
concern to all persons in the United 
Kingdom that the prerogative of mercy 
and pardon should not be exercised in 
any part of the United Kingdom save on 
the advice of a Minister of the Crown. 
Unfortunately, a criminal could not be 
confined to the place where the crime 
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was committed, because the moment any 
person was released he was at liberty 
to go to any other part of the United 
Kingdom where he might desire to con- 
tinue his operations. But the question 
he raised referred, not only to persons 
who might be in gaol, but to that large 
number of persons who had absconded 
from Ireland to avoid criminal prosecu- 
tions, and who, there was every reason to 
believe, would, if his Amendment were 
not adopted, be brought back and receive 
high offices under the Irish Government, 
It would be said, no doubt, that the 
Irish Government would not advise the 
Lord Lieutenant to exercise the pre- 
rogative of the Crown except in respect 
to political powers. He, however, did 
not take that view. But even if the 
operation of the prerogative was confined 
to political prisoners, a very great danger 
would arise, because it should not be 
forgotten that a fundamental difference 
existed between Nationalist Members 
and other Members in the House as to 
what constituted political prisoners, 
There was diametrical opposition even 
between Nationalist Members and the 
occupiers of the Treasury Bench on the 
subject. He could not accentuate that 
view more strongly than by quoting 
some words used by the Home Secretary. 
The right hon. Gentleman said he could 
not recognise—and nothing would induce 
him to recogrise—the distinction which 
Nationalist Members sought to draw 
between persons who had been guilty of 
felony for some political reason, and 
persons guilty of the same felony for 
some other reason. The right hon. 
Gentleman was violently assailed as his 
predecessor had been assailed, and as, no 
doubt, his suecessor would be assailed, 
for not drawing that distinction. The 
Committee was face to face with the 
fact that Nationalist Members were 
pledged to release prisoners who had 
been justly convicted, after a fair trial, 
of the most heinous offences the moment 
they got their opportunity. What 
was the Home Secretary going to 
do under those circumstances ? Was the 
hon. Gentleman going to stand by and see 
men whom he had declared to be justly 
imprisoned for grave crimes, to be let 
loose on the community, because he 
would be able to say that he had washed 
his hands of all responsibility in regard 
to the matter. The Committee could 
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not too closely realise that the whole on Tuesday last, after allowing several 
aspect of crime as it appeared to them Votes to go through without any long 
was totally and absolutely different from discussion, they came to this Vote, which 
its aspect as it appeared tohon. Members, was far over £1,500,000, and after a 
from Ireland. It would be thought that  diseussion of only 20 minutes the Closure 
there could be no two opinions about the | was applied and the Vote carried through 
use of explosives; about violent re- ‘the Committee. As he had more soldier 
sistance to the police, and about violent | constituents than any other hon. Member, 
infringement of existing contracts. But|he was bound to bring before the 
on these matters there was, unfortunately,| House the grievances of which some 
a diametrically opposite view entertained | of his constituents complained—namely, 
by Nationalist Members. For instance,|the grievances of the purchase 
while they had all been horror-struck by | officers. These officers considered there 
the Phoenix Park murders, the hon.| was a large fund, called the Army 
Member for the City of Cork referred to | Reserve Fund, still in existence, to which 
the Commission for the trial of the| they were entitled in respect of the 
murderers as a strangling Commission, | prices they paid for their commissions on 
and talked about “honest Dan Curley,” | entering the Army. They also com- 
who was a man who had justly come by | plained that this Fund had, to a certain 
his deserts on the gallows. That was | extent, been distributed amongst retired 
only a specimen of the way in which officers, but that it had gone in a wrong 
these great crimes were regarded by hon. | direction, that it had been distributed 
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Members opposite, and there was no 
reason for believing that they had 
changed their views with regard to them. 
Then, again, there was in the House an 
hon. Member who had been a responsible 
official of the Land League, and who had 
had as his colleagues four persons who 
had absconded from the country to escape 
their trial for felony. Against one of 
these persons, at least, there had been an 
indictment for wilful murder. What 
guarantee could the Committee have that 
the first act of the hon. Member to 
whom he had alluded under the Irish 
Legislature would not be to bring back 
his colleagues from voluntary exile to 
high positions in Ireland, instead of to 
the gallows that would await them under 
the Criminal Law ? 


It being Midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 


Order read, for Consideration of post- 
poned Resolution [27th June], 

“That a sum, not exceeding £1,524,200, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for Retired Pay, Half-Pay, and other Non- 
Effective Charges for Officers and others, which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1894.” 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) said, it would be remembered that 





amongst officers who were not entitled 
to it, as they were not purchase 
officers. The purchase officers said that, 
having paid for their commissions, they 
alone were entitled to any money still 
remaining in the Fund. He, therefore, 
wished to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether there was any of this 
money remaining in his hands, or the 
hands of the Treasury ; and, if there was 
any, whether it would be distributed 
amongst retired purchase officers? On 
behalf of these officers, he also wished to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he would allow a limited inquiry into the 
grievances of these officers, but not such 
an inquiry as would go behind the Pen- 
zance Commission. As Commissions 
and Committees were the order of the 
day, he thought it was not too much to 
ask for a limited inquiry. Such an in- 
quiry would allay the irritation that was 
vow felt, and would be for the benefit of 
the whole Service. The purchase officers 
alleged the Fund came to a large sum, 
and out of it, in the year 1861, a sum of 
£4,500 was given to a certain Lieutenant 
Colonel, who was in the War Office, on 
his retirement from the Service, and in 
1864 another Lieutenant Colonel received 
a similar amount, although neither of 
them were purchase officers. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would be able 
to give a satisfactory answer to both 
questions. 

GeneraL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith) complained that he had not 
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received any answer to two or three 
questions he put to the Secretary of State 
for War on the previous occasion when 
the Votes were in Committee. Though 
he admitted that to some of the purchase 
officers small grants were made, others 
had very reasonable grounds for com- 
plaint. If the right hon. Gentleman 
would grant the limited inquiry asked 
for, he thought these officers would have 
aright to be content, and from inquiry 
into the matter he thought there were 
many cases that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would do well to carefully consider. 
He wished, also, to call attention to the 
position of the Ridingmasters and Quar- 
termasters. The Quartermasters com- 
plained that they were deprived of the 
honorary rank of Major on retirement, 
though they had been led to expect this 
rank would be conceded to them. He 
warned the Government that if they were 
not treated with courtesy they would 
not extend to the Government in future 
that consideration they had shown in the 

St. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) was 
bound to say he did not think the purchase 
officers had very much to complain of, 
and he did not think they had done badly 
under successive Governments since the 
abolition of purchase. He, himself, was 
a purchase officer paying the old regu- 
lation sum ; but when he left the Service 
a grateful country gave him back the 
money he had spent on his commission, 
and, as a general rule, he believed that 
was the custom. Still, he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman would do well to 
look into the matter by way of inquiry. 
He should not have ventured to call 
attention to this matter, looking at the 
enormous size of the Non-Effective Vote, 
if he had thought it would put the 
Secretary of State for War to any great 
expense; but as these cases were ex- 
tremely limited—not more than half-a- 
dozen—he thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man might grant the inquiry asked for ; 
it would not cost much, and would tend 
to increase the popularity of the Service. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) 
wished to say a few words on the Non- 
Effective Medical Vote and the Effective 
Vote. He had referred to this question 
before ; but the only result had been that 
certain medical papers had attacked 
those who referred to them in a way 
that was hardly becoming. He spoke 
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with some knowledge of the question, 
as he sat for a time on the Camperdown 
Commission. The Non-Effective Vote 
was increasing ‘by leaps and bounds, and 
at the same time the Effective Vote was 
absolutely decreasing, having in four 
years decreased by £14,000, which he 
thought was likely to be a serious 
detriment to the Army, as it showed 
that the Medical Service was less effi- 
cient than it was four years ago. In 
1889 the Non-Effective branch amounted 
to no less than 54 per cent. of the active 
Vote; and it was estimated, according 
to the actuaries, that under the present 
system it would increase to 75 per cent. 
He thought it was a very startling result 
that 75 per cent. was to be contemplated 
as the cost of the Non-Effective Vote. 
Last year the Non-Effective Vote in- 
creased by £4,000, and the Effective 
Vote decreased by £1,800. Four years 
ago, when the Camperdown—not the 
name of a ship, but a Commission 
presided over by Lord Camperdown, 
hence the title—Commission sat, the 
maximum amount of the Non-Effective 
Service was 57 per cent., and at the 
present time it amounted to 88 per 
cent. of the Effective Service. But 
that was not all, because by a note 
to Item G it was said there were 82 
other medical officers who were pro- 
vided for with salaries out of Vote 2, 
amounting to £29,125, which would 
bring the Non-Effective Vote to within 
£5,000 of the Effective Vote. He 
thought this was a matter well worthy 
the consideration of the House. Of 
course, if they were going to sacri- 
fice the whole interests of everyone 
to Ireland and the Irish Government 
Bill, it was logical to prevent the dis- 
cussion of these matters; but it was a 
scandalous state of affairs. He begged 
to give notice that upon ancther occa- 
sion, if all was well another year, he 
should certainly press this matter in a 
more effective manner. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would give them 
some information as to the continual in- 
crease in the Non-Effective Vote. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
that when the discussion upon the Vote 
was closed in a very summary way in 
Committee, he had risen to call attention 
to one important matter. On page 107 
was contained the Compassionate Vote, 
which was to make provision for the 
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children of officers who lost their lives in 
the Service. This Vote was adminis- 
tered by Royal Warrant, and he found 
that a scale of payment was provided for. 
But he also found that the total amount of 
graut for this purpose seemed to be fixed, 
having been the same last year as this— 
namely, £22,000. He presumed the 
numbers relieved were not the same every 
year ; and, therefore, what he wished to 
ask was whether the fund was adequate 
for all the needs of this particular fund, 
and also, if it was not adequate, whether 
all children who came under the descrip- 
tion of those for whom the fund was 
provided were obliged to wait for the 
opportunity of sharing in its benefits ? 

Sirk R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman would 
remember the other day that he was so 
kind as to say on that oceasion he would 
state what was the outcome of Lord 
Northbrook’s Commission on the subject 
of the Home Charges of India, and how 
far the Revenue of India contributed to 
the grants in aid that applied to the Non- 
Effective Service. 

*Captain NAYLOR-LEYLAND 
(Colchester) said, the two subjects to 
which he wished to allude were both 
touched upon the other evening, one by 
the hon. Member for Basingstoke, Hants, 
and the other by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Hammersmith (General Golds- 
worthy), and one had been touched upon 
again this week by the hon. Member for 
Essex (Major Rasch) ; but, as tothe latter, 
he was afraid he had been somewhat badly 
coached. In stating there were only six 
eases of purchase officers, the hon. Gentle- 
man made a most important error, because, 
instead of six, there were rather more 
than 600. The complaint of the pur- 
chase officers he wished to bring forward 
was that brought forward some time ago 
by the late Member for Lambeth. As he 
understood the case, it was this: 
Before the year 1871 every officer in 
the service of the Guards and the 
Cavalry and the Line had purchased his 
commission, and also all subsequent 
stages of promotion. This was done 
because the officer was assured that 
if he was a smart soldier, and was 
well reported upon, he was perfectly 
certain to be promoted, sooner or later, to 
Major General, to Lieutenant General, 
if not to a full General. The retired pay 


of a Major General was £700 a year, so 
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that a man got something back for the 
price he paid for his commission; but if 
he was promoted to a full General, the 
retired pay was £1,000. As the House 
probably was aware, in the year 1871 
the Liberal Administration of the day 
abolished purchase in the Army. When 
the system of purchase was abolished it 
was clearly and distinctly stated by the 
Ministry of the day that no injustice 
whatever would be done to the purchase 
officers who had invested their own 
money; but, notwithstanding this 
declaration, a grave injustice had been 
done them in two ways. In the first 
place, the establishment of General 
Officers had been reduced from 275 to 
100; so that, whereas formerly the purchase 
officer had a chance of promotion to a 
body numbering 275, that number had 
now been reduced to 100. In the second 
place, an Age Clause had been introduced 
by which officers were obliged to retire 
at a certain age, so that, by limiting the 
establishment on the one hand and 
reducing superannuation on the other, 
they had in 90 cases out of every 100 
prohibited purchase officers being pro- 
moted to the rank of General at all. In 
these circumstances, they made the 
extremely moderate request that a Com- 
mission should be appointed to inquire into 
their grievances, and by the Report of that 
tribunal they were perfectly ready and 
willing to abide. According to Hansard, 
the late Secretary for War said he was 
willing to appoint a tribunal with a 
limited Reference—which could only 
mean one of two things, either that the 
scope of the inquiry would not go behind 
Lord Penzance’s Commission, or that only 
specified cases would be inquired into. 
If it meant the latter, then there were 
something like 600 specified cases, so that 
the operations of the tribunal would be 
of a fairly arduous nature. He wished 
also to draw attention to the position of 
Quartermasters and Ridingmasters. The 
Secretary for War, in April last, said it 
was only a few years since the position 
of these officers had been fully considered, 
and that great advantages were then 
granted to them. This reply was rather 
misleading. It was perfectly true 
that some years ago their position 
was considered, and certain advantages 
granted to them, but, at the same time, 
they were subjected to certain dis- 
advantages as well; and it was a ques- 
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tion whether these disadvantages did not | Imperial Treasury or Imperial Funds, at 
outweigh the advantages. Three dis-| all events, took over the whole charge of 
tinct advantages were given. Their | compensation for the abolition of the 
retired pay was increased by £17 per | Indian bonus system, with which this 
year; they were granted the honorary country had nothing directly to 
rank of Captain after 10 years’ service | do So far from there being any 
instead of 20 as formerly; and six | pant of complaint on the part of 
Quartermasters and three Ridingmasters | India in this matter, I think, if we drew 
were promoted to the rank of Major. At|a debit and credit account, the balance 
the present time, however, in the Navy, | would be rather on the other side. There 
33 per cent. of the Royal Marine Quarter- | were two questions brought before us to- 
masters held the rank of Major, whilst in | night which were touched upon on the 
the Army only 1 per cent. held that | previous occasion. Let me say a word, 
rank. What was the reason of this | first of all, as to the closuring of the 
discrepancy ? Again, these officers in| Vote on the previous occasion; and 
the Army were now compelled to retire | certainly there was no departure from 
at the age of 55, also formerly they | precedents in past years, because I have 
were eligible to serve in the Pay and | followed these proceedings for the last 20 
other Departments long after this age. | years in this House, and I have often 
At the time the retired pay of the | known years in which no time at all was 
Quartermasters was increased by £17 the /spent upon this Vote, or a very short 
the retired pay of the combatant Captain | | time. 
—of the same rank, was increased by| Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : When 
£60. He contended it would have been | was it closured ? 
fairer to have taken a little off the latter! *Mn. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
class and added it to the former, so as to| I do not know that it was closured, 
bring about some degree of equalisation. but 20 minutes was certainly about the 
Again, the Quartermasters and Riding- | /average given to it. However, I make 
masters asked that their pensions should | no complaint of the observation made on 
be made proportionate to the length of | | the closing. One of the chief questions 
their service—that was, the longer they | which has been brought forward to-night 
served the greater should be the pension | is the question of the claims of the 
to which they would be entitled. He purchase officers. I am bound to say I 
hoped the grievances of these officers |am net at all disposed—and I say it 
would receive favourable consideration. | openly and in the broadest sense—to 
*Tue SECRETARY or STATE For | countenance the idea that the general 
WAR (Mr. CampBeLit-BAaNNERMAN, | question of the claims of the purchase 
Stirling, &c.) : I wish, in the first place, | officers can be re-opened now. It is a 
to say a few words in reply to my hon. | very old story, and successive Secretaries 
Friend the Member for Kingston (Sir R.| for War have had the matter under 
Temple), who has repeated to-night aj consideration. My immediate pre- 
question which he asked on the previous | decessor has especially given a great 
occasion when this Vote was under dis-|deal of time to it. He came to the 
cussion. My hon. Friend then alluded | deliberate conclusion that nothing was 
to a speech which was made by a noble | to be gained by re-opening the ques- 
Lord, and which conveyed the impression | tion, and I have no disposition or inten- 
that a heavy charge had been put upon | tion to depart from his decision. As to 
India in connection with the abolition of | the fund which the Member for Basing- 
purchase. I am able to say positively | stoke has asked me about, that fund has 
to my hon. Friend that no part whatever | evaporated or disappeared long ago, and 
of the cost of the abolition of purchase | there is nothing available from it now. 
fell or now falls upon India. When an/ On the whole question I think it would 
officer who has purchase rights retires | be almost culpable in me if I was to say 
on retired pay, the value of his purchase anything which would leave the impres- 
rights is deducted from the retired pay, | sion that I was disposed, or thought any 
and India is charged her share of the | succeeding Secretary for War would be 
amount. And not only was India ex- | disposed, to re-open the question of the 
empted from any charge in respect of | rights of purchase officers ; but I qualify 
the abolition of purchase, but the| that by saying if any individual officer 
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puts forward some individual circum- 
stances of his own case which are 
peculiar, and which constitute a real 
grievance, I shall be very glad indeed to 
look into it. The other question which 
was brought before me by the hon. 
and gallant Member for Hammersmith 
and the hon. and gallant Member for 
Colchester was that relating to the 
Quartermasters. Let me make one 
remark which occurred to me_ the 
moment the hon. and gallant Member 
for Colchester rose to address the House 
on the question. For some unknown rea- 
son, which I never have been able to under- 
stand, every Member for Colchester, ever 
since I have been in the House, has been 
astrong advocate of the claims of the 
Quartermasters. 
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| 





there is in the air or the climate that | 


seems to induce that particular disposi- 
tion of mind. The claims of the Quarter- 


masters have been dealt with and re-| 


dealt with over and over again, and large 
concessions have been made to them. 
There now remain only one or two points 
upon which they even allege they have 
a grievance. Those points were brought 
before me not very long ago by the hon. 
Member for Fareham, and I am looking 
into them now, but with no very great 
expectation of being able to do very 
much with regard tothem. I will, how- 


ever, look carefully into the matter, and | 
his predecessor in declining to make any 


if any little concession can be made I 
small be very glad to make it. The hon. 


Member for Islington spoke of the large | 
|The Secretary for War had said there 


non-effective charge of the Medical Vote. 
Undoubtedly it is an enormous—I will 
almost say preposterous—charge, bearing 
an unusual proportion to the effective 
charge ; but I cannot go into that ques- 
tion now. It is, as I explained the other 
night, the result of the new arrange- 
ment made many years ago with the 
view of making the Service attractive to 
the medical world. The financial autho- 
rities, as well as myself, will be only too 
glad if they can do anything to produce 
economy in this part of the Vote ; but 
I have not much expectation of effecting 
this. The hon. Member for Preston 
asked me about the Compassionate Fund. 
That is, practically, a fixed sum from 
year to year, and it has been found in 
experience sufficient for the claims upon 
it. 
Mr. TOMLINSON: Will it be in- 
creased ? 
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*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have no doubt that if it proved greatly 
inadequate it would be increased. I 
think I have now answered all the points 
that have been raised. 


Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guild- 
ford) said, he should not have risen but 
for the observation of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Colchester (Captain Naylor- 
Leyland), with regard to what he de- 
scribed as a promise made by the 
late Secretary for War the year before 
last with reference to the purchase 
officers. As his right hon. Friend was 
not present, he should like to remove 
a misapprehension. The hon. and gallant 


I do not know what | Gentleman had suggested that the Secre- 


tary for War should follow the example 
of his predecessor in promising an in- 
quiry into this subject with a limited Re- 
ference. The late Secretary for War, 
when he made that promise, went on to 
say he could not for a moment think 
of re-opening the whoie purchase ques- 
tion or consent to allow any such ques- 
tion as that to be referred to a Royal 
Commission for investigation, and the 
promise was distinctly limited to a class 
of cases, whilst the observations that 
night had been directed to a re-opening 
of the whole question. The Secretary 
for War had followed the example of 


general promise which would only raise 
expectations that could not be fulfilled. 


was no great departure from precedent 
in closuring this Vote after 20 or 25 
minutes’ discussion. He protested against 
such a statement. When the matter 
was discussed a week ago they took three 
large Votes without any attempt what- 
ever to prolong the discussion beyond 
reasonable limits; and when this Vote 
was brought on about half-past 11 
a matter of vital interest to officers was 
brought forward, and the course pursued 
of closuring it was not calculated to ad- 
vance business on the Army Estimates 
on other occasions. The Secretary for 
War was in error in saying that in 
compassionate allowances the amount 
was fixed. _[Mr. Camrneti-Banner- 
MAN : I said practically fixed.] That was 
a mistake. The Estimates last year 
showed a considerable reduction in this 
respect simply because there was not a 
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demand of qualified candidates; but if 
there was a war or anything of that sort 
there was nothing to prevent the Vote 
going up by £10,000 if proper candidates 
were brought forward. 


Resolution agreed to. 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD 
(IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 405.) 


SECOND RBADING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. J. MORLEY moved the Second 
Reading of this Bill, explaining 
that it consisted practically of a 
single operative clause, to enable 
the Congested Districts Board to 
acquire land, so that the Land Com- 
mission would be enabled to allow advan- 
tage to be taken of the Congested Districts 
Board Fund for the purchase of land 
where such a course was desirable. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(Mr. J. Morley.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to Thursday. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND 
[PAYMENTS]. 
Order for Committee thereon read. 


Mr. BRODRICK asked when it was 
proposed to take this Bill? 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, it had already 
been explained ; it was not a matter that 
was likely to lead to controversy, but was 
a mere preliminary Resolution; and he 
should say, provisionally, it might be 
taken on Monday. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, they were 
promised by the Prime Minister that 
ample notice should be given when it was 
proposed to take it. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, such notice 
should be given. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked, would 
it be taken as the first Order ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : If it is taken at 
all, I should think it would be taken as a 
first Order. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


{COMMONS} 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 6) BILL. 
Lords Amendments agreed to. — 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No. 5) BILL | Lords].—(No. 394.) 
Read the third time, and passed, with 
Amendments. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No. 6) BILL [ Lords].—(No. 392.) 


Read the third time, and passed, with 
Amendments. 


GAS ORDERS CONFIRMATION (NEWENT, 
&e.) BILL [Lords].—(No. 401.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


EAST INDIA (HOME CHARGES). 


Address for— 

“ Copy of a Despatch from the Secretary of 
State to the Government of India, dated the 
4th day of July, 1889, No. 144, Financial, with 
Enclosures, on the subject of the Home Charges 
of the Government of India.”—(Sir Andrew 
Scoble.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 

That they have agreed to,— 

Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 14) Bill, Local Government Pro- 
visional Orders (No. 16) Bill, Local 
Government Provisional Orders (Housing 
of Working Classes) (No. 2) Bill. 

Pier and Harbour Provisional Orders 
(No. 3) Bill, with Amendments. 

That they have passed a Bill, intituled, 
“ An Act to amend the Law relating to 
the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors in 
Ireland on Saturday and Sunday; and 
for other purposes connected therewith 
[Sale of Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland) 
Bill] [Lords]. 

It being One of the clock, Mr. Speaker 
adjourned the House without Question 
put. 


Hoi se adjourned at One o'clock, 





Mr. Brodrick 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 4th July 1893. 


NEW PEERS. 

John Campbell White, of Overtoun 
in the County of Dumbarton, Esquire, 
having been created Baron Overtoun of 
Overtoun in the County of Dumbarton— 
Was (in the usual manner) introduced. 

Francis Archibaid Douglas, Esquire, 
(commonly called Viscount Drumlanrig), 
having been created Baron Kelhead of 
Kelhead in the County of Dumfries— 
Was (in the usual manner) introduced. 


ARMENIAN PRISONERS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
*Tne ArcusisHor or CANTER- 
BURY desired to ask the noble Earl the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs an 
important question with reference to the 
Armenian Christians lately tried at 
Angora and imprisoned. He was per- 
petually receiving letters and applica- 
tions of all kinds from _ people 
with regard to those prisoners. 
Many of them were known to be highly 
respectable ; some of them were clergy, 
and others were well-known school 
teachers. One had been educated in 
Europe, and generally a high opinion was 
entertained of many of them. They had 
been tried and sentenced to death, or to 
long periods of imprisonment. There 
was also another group of prisoners, among 
whom were two Archbishops, the Arch- 
bishops of Marash and of Zeitoun, and 
one Bishop, the Bishop of Moush— 
men of high character—who had 
been imprisoned for a long time, 
apparently, without trial. He wished to 
ask the noble Earl whether he could give 
the House any information which would 
allay the wide-felt anxiety respecting 
these prisoners who had been recently 

tiied at Angora ? 

' Tur SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (The Earl 
of RaseBery): My Lords, I have great 
whe in answering the question of the 
most rev. Prelate. But if he finds his 
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correspondence largely increased by the 
recent trials at Angora, what must mine 
be? I have received an enormous number 
of inquiries showing the deep and well- 
founded solicitude on the part of the 
Christian inhabitants of this country on 
behalf of their fellow-Christians in 
Armenia. It has been repeatedly urged 
upon Her Majesty’s Government, publicly 
and privately, that we should intervene 
in some way to obtain from the Sultan 
the unconditional release of those persons 
recently under accusation, without wait- 
ing for the formality of a trial. In my 
opinion, that was a course which it was 
absolutely impossible for Her Majesty's 
Government to adopt. You have no 
right, without knowing the evidence, to 
presume the absolute innocence of any 
person whatever. You have, in my 
opinion, no right, except under cireum- 
stances which I can hardly imagine, to 
interfere with the course of justice in 
another country. But I think you have 
this right—a right that we have, to some 
extent, founded on Treaty obligations— 
that when we are convinced that accused 
persons are not receiving their full 
measure of justice, and when we are 
convinced that the trial to which they 
have been subjected is not a real, au 
honest, and a genuine, but an illusory 
trial, it is then not merely opportune, but 
it is almost the duty of Her Majesty’s 
Government to make some representation. 
We have therefore awaited the result of 
the trial at Angora in the full hope, and 
with some belief, that the trial would be 
fairly conducted ; but I am bound to say 
that all the evidence which has come ta 
us from our impartial officials in Asia 
Minor, in the neighbourhood of Angora, 
make it perfectly clear that the trial was 
not a fair trial, that the evidence of the 
prisoners did not receive sufficient weight, 
even where it was admitted, and that, 
therefore, it was open to Her Majesty’s 
Government to make the strong represen- 
tations they did in favour of the release 
of the accused persons, more especially 
of Messrs. Thoumaian and Kayayan. The 
case of Messrs. Thoumaian and Kayayan 
rests on a somewhat different footing 
from that of the other prisoners. In the 
first place, it is only with regard to these 
two prisoners that we have the detailed 
and specific information which we should 
wish to have about them all. In the next 
place, they are men of education and 
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learning, occupying positions of trust, and 
known to many in this country and 
Europe for their Evangelical exertions in 
the cause of religion. A special interest, 
therefore, has been felt in their case. I 
have the happiness to assure the most 
rev. Prelate that, since I entered this 
House to-day, I have received informa- 
tion that though the Court of Cassation 
has confirmed the sentences on Messrs. 
Thoumaian and Kayayan, they will be 
immediately pardoned and sent out of the 
country. ‘That, I think, is a considerable 
concession to have obtained under the 
circumstances. With regard to the 15 or 
17 other prisoners, I can assure the most 
rev. Prelate that no exertion on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government will be 
wanting to see that they also receive the 
justice which is their due, and also if, as 
we believe, the evidence will show that 
their trial was as futile and illusory as 
that of Messrs. Thoumaian and Kayayan, 
we shall make the same representations 
on their behalf. With regard to the case 
of the Bishop, to which reference has 
been made, we have no information. 
The Court of Cassation has confirmed 
the sentence on one of the Archbishops ; 
but we have not heard definitely of the 
confirmation of the sentence on the other 
Archbishop. An official representation 
has been made at the Porte on behalf of 
these prisoners ; but I am sorry to say it 
has not met with the same success as in 
the other cases, and perhaps we had not 
the same strong grounds for making 
them. However, what I have been abie 
to state will, I hope, not be unsatisfac- 
tory. 


STATUTORY RULES PROCEDURE BILL. 
(No. 187.) 
COMMITTEE. 

House in Committee (according to 
Order). 

Lorvp MACNAGHTEWN said, he 
wished to propose, at the suggestion of 
noble and learned Lords, that this 
Bill should be re-committed pro forma, 
in order that Amendments might be made 
which would bring it into conformity 
with the Bill of 1891. 

Bill reported without Amendment ; 
Amendments made : Bill re-committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House; 
and to be printedas amended. (No. 187.) 


The Earl of Roschery 


{LORDS} 
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COUNTY OF THE CITY OF GLASGOW 
BILL. 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Lorpv PLAYFAIR, in moving the 
Second Reading, said, there was only one 
other town in Scotland—Edinburgh— 
which was a county of a city, though in 
England there were many such cases, 
The County of Lanark, in which Glas- 
gow was situated, had a population of 
1,100,000, of which that city contained 
660,000. The Lords Lieutenant of 
Lanarkshire and Renfrewshire, both being 
interested in the matter, were quite satis- 
fied that Glasgow should be converted 
into a county of acity. Two Petitions 
had been presented against the Bill in that 
House ; but it met with no opposition in 
the other House of Parliament, where it 
went before a Hybrid Committee and was 
passed unanimously in one day. Practi- 
cally, he believed, notwithstanding the 
two formal Petitions against the Bill, 
there would be no opposition in their 
Lordships’ House. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2°,” 
—(The Lord Playfair.) 


*Lorpv BALFOUR said, he thought 
before the Bill was read a second time 
some explanation was desirable. He had 
no objection to the City of Glasgow 
being made a county, and there were, 
indeed, strong reasons for wishing to put 
the Local Government of Glasgow, with 
its large urban population, great 
business, interests, and wealth, on a 
more satisfactory footing. He thought 
this ought to be effected by a private 
Bill, such as was brought in six or seven 
years ago, of which he moved and carried 
the Second Reading after a Division, 
but which failed upon being referred to a 
Committee of the House. The decision 
of that Committee caused considerable 
dissatisfaction and disappointment. This 
should have been a Private Bill, as great 
interests were concerned which should 
have a full opportunity of being heard. 
There had been a great deal of secrecy 
with regard to the present measure, and 
no means had been taken to make known 
in Glasgow what was really proposed. 
It was, in his view, a sham and a fraud 
to call this Bill a measure fer making 
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Glasgow a county. It did nothing of 
the kind. It pretended to do so, but it 
did not effect that purpose. The points 
made in the Memorial of the Glasgow 
Town Council, upon which this Bill was 
said to be founded, had reference to the ex- 
tension of the city to the whole urban area 
of which it was the centre, completing the 
incorporation of the city and bringing 
the civil and criminal jurisdiction under 
one Sheriff, and were not carried out in the 
Bill, which also omitted all mention of 
the Sheriff’s Court, where there had 
been a great block of business for years 
past, owing to the Sheriff having to do 
the business of the whole of Lanarkshire. 
It was futile to attempt to pass a Bill 
for Glasgow which did not deal with 
the scandal of mercantile men being 
unable to get their cases tried. There 
ought to be a separate Sheriff for the 
whole urban area of Glasgow properly 
defined. As a county it ought also to have 
control of police, main drainage, and 
roads and bridges ; but not one of these 
matters were mentioned in the Bill. The 
5th clause in the Bill could not, surely, 
It was a most 
extraordinary clause. The Secretary 
for Scotland was to be allowed to make 
whatever Orders he pleased for bringing 
the Act into operation, and thereby 
modify any enactment in this or any 
other Act, whether general, local, or 
personal. Did anybody ever hear of 
such a power as that being given to any 
Government Department? No safe- 
guard was provided—no attempt what- 
ever was made—to fetter the Secretary 
of Scotland, in his roving Commission, 
to enact anything he pleased affecting 
Glasgow. It was hardly credible that 
such a clause would be put forward, and 
that their Lordships would be seriously 
asked to adopt it. The Bill did not 
follow the precedent of Edinburgh, as 
had been urged in its favour, for the 
Lord Lieutenant of the County of Glas- 
gow was to be nominated by the Secre- 
tary for Scotland. Other things done 
by the Bill were, on the face of them, 
done in a wrong way. One was the 
provision dealing with the appointment 
of Justices of the Peace. They were 
told that the precedent of Edinburgh was 
being followed ; but it was certainly not 
so as regarded the Lord Provost, who, in 
this, the second city in the Empire, 
would be superseded by the Lord Lieu- 
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tenant. Some further explanation would 
be required if that was intended. He 
had no objection to a new Commission of 
the Peace being formed for Glasgow ; 
but there was no reason why the Justices 
of Lanark and Renfrew should be placed 
in a worse position than those of any 
other county in Scotland: for if that 
clause were passed, they would be pre- 
vented performing the simplest act, such 
as taking a declaration, or having an 
affidavit sworn before them in Glas- 
gow. Many of the most prominent men 
in Glasgow lived in those counties ; and 
if put upon the new Commission of the 
Peace they would be unable to do the 
simplest acts which might be done by 
any other Justices of the Peace in Scot- 
land. That could not have been in- 
tended ; but, if so, a Billi so drafted 
should hardly have been brought before 
that House. It should have been a 
Private Bill, which would have been 
carefully examined with the aid of 
counsel and witnesses, so that all in- 
terests might have been heard. If these 
defects were not cured, and the Bill 
made a complete measure, so far from 
being a wise and good step to take, it 
would stand in the way of reforms for 
which Glasgow had been long and justly 
erying out. On those grounds he hoped 
the Bill would not be allowed to pass as 
it stood. As it had passed the other 
House of Parliament, he had, out of 
courtesy to that House, not given notice 
to reject it on Second Reading. But, 
though dealing with matters of private 
concern, it had been brought in as a 
Public Bill, and he hoped that steps 
would be taken to have the Bill 
thoroughly investigated, in order that 
those who felt themselves aggrieved by 
the method adopted might have the 
opportunity of putting their case before 
a fair and impartial tribunal. 

Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMIT- 
TEES (The Earl of Morey) said, 
this measure was ip the anomalous 
position of being a Hybrid Bill; and, 
therefore, not only would it go through 
that House, but, if opposed, and he was 
informed that it was opposed by two 
Petitioners, it would be referred to au 
ordinary Opposed Bili Committee next 
week, and after it had passed through 
that ordeal it would return to their Lord- 
ships’ House. In his opinion, Clause 5 
would have to be carefully examined ; 
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for though it might sufficiently protect 
Local Authorities, it did not, as drawn, 
sufficiently protect private individuals. 
*Lorpv WATSON said, he entirely 
concurred in the criticisms made on the 
5th clause ; but he hoped their Lordships 
would pass the Bill with the Amend- 
ments they considered necessary, 80 
that Glasgow might become a county 
as well as a city. The question of 
boundaries was one of difficulty. How- 
ever advantageous it might be to in- 
clude a much larger area within the 
county of the City of Glasgow than the 
Bill proposed, that course was not a plain 
one, but might, in some cases, give 
rise to well-founded opposition; and 
he was not prepared to say that the 
Bill erred in respect of the boundaries 
it laid down. As for its alleged in- 
completeness in making Glasgow a 
county, the difficulties had, he thought, 
been overrated. They had the example 
of Edinburgh, and Glasgow would not 
cease to be a burgh because it became a 
county. In Edinburgh the county was 
rarely spoken of; it was always the 
burgh and the burgh administration. 
Glasgow was at present equipped with 
sufficient powers for her own government, 
and within her own boundaries this Bill 
would not add much to them. In one 
respect only, as regarded the Commission 
of the Peace, it would make a difference. 
On the erection of the city into a county 
it must necessarily have its own Commis- 
sion of the Peace, and the change would, 
he hoped, be beneficial. A burning 
question, though not necessarily con- 
nected with the subject of the Bill, was 
the administration of justice, not in 
regard to the lower, but in the higher 
Courts, and arrangements for judicial 
business might have been added to the 
Bill. In appeals to the Sheriff Principal 
delays of six or eight months are said 
to occur in trifling cases, sometimes only 
upou questions of procedure, rather too 
long a time in these modern days for cases 
to be hanging over. But the two ques- 
tions of the constitution of the Courts 
and the constitution of the county were 
quite separable. Heshould have preferred 
that there should have been a statutory 
enactment by the three Estates, providing 
that the Lord Provost of Glasgow forthe 
time being shall be the Lord Lieutenant of 
the County of the City. Edinburgh had 


been created a county of a city by Royal 
The Eari of Morley 
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Charter at atime when the Constitutional 
power was entirely vested in the 
Sovereign; and instead of a series of 
appointments issuing on the recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary for Scotland, the 
Biil ought to provide that the office 
shall pass from one Lord Provost to his 
successor in office immediately upon his 
election. That had been the system 
from time immemorial in Edinburgh, and 
there was no reason why it should not 
work satisfactorily in Glasgow. Even 
though it were not in the form he desired, 
he would rather see the Bill pass subject 
to those alterations. 

Lorp HAMILTON, as this Bill 
affected his county, felt bound to say it 
entirely met with his approval. As 
regarded the Judicial Authorities of 
Glasgow, there was nothing in the Bill 
which would prevent the necessary re- 
forms being carried out in the direction 
of two authorities being created. There 
was nothing in this Bill to prevent the 
creation of one Sheriff’s Court for the 
county and one for the city. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
he agreed with the criticisms which had 
been made. If this, being a Hybrid 
Opposed Bill, would, in the ordinary 
course, go before the Opposed Bills 
Committee, it would, no doubt, be 
considerably altered, for from the re- 
marks which had been made it was 
clearly not a perfect measure. That 
being the case, would it not be better for 
the Government to withdraw it and 
bring in in its stead a complete Bill? It 
was desirable to give to the Corporation 
of Glasgow full powers over this area ; 
but if their Lordships proposed to alter 
the Bill it would be unfair to private 
persons to put them to the expense of 
appearing before a Select Committee 
with reference to a measure which they 
agreed was not a perfect one, 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Herscue.y): I think the proposal of 
the noble Earl would make matters much 
worse. This Bill has passed the House 
of Commons, and it has been before « 
Committee there. It would be a most 
unusual course to adopt the suggestion 
of the noble Earl to withdraw that which 
has already been got into shape, and to 
introduce a new one for objectors to 
appear and oppose it. Such a course 
would not only be unusual, but would 
do great injustice. I will not go into 
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the details of the Bill. The points 
which have been raised by previous 
speakers are fitted for Committee, but 
not for discussion on the Second Reading 
stage. I should not have risen at all 
but for the suggestion of the noble Lord 
(Lord Balfonr), that this ought to be a 
Private Bill. I can only say that if 
ever a Bill of this kind appears as a 
rivate measure I shall protest against 
it. A Bill which proposes to create a Com- 
mission of the Peace and to make judicial 
arrangements ought never to be a Private 
Bill. I have constantly set my face 
against such a measure being dealt with 
otherwise than as a Public Bill. I am 
myself most strongly of opinion that if a 
Bill of this sort is to be introduced at 
all, it ought be as this is, in the form of 
a public measure. 

THe Marquess or LOTHIAN said, 
he entirely agreed that the proposal of 
the noble Earl opposite would be im- 
possible under the circumstances. As 
he had himself appoiuted the Commission 
to inquire into the boundaries of Glasgow 
silence on his part might be misunder- 
stood. He had long desired that the 
districts surrounding Glasgow should be 
included with the city in one county ; 
and, therefore, he was glad that the Bill 
had not been refused a Second Reading. 
But he was not sure that the time had 
¢ome when Govan, Partick, and all the 
large burghs around, would be ready to 
be amalgamated with the City of Glas- 
gow. The Bill seemed, on the whole, 
to carry out the desires of the Munici- 
pality of Glasgow, their wish being, no 
doubt, that their city should be placed 
in exactly the same position as Edin- 
burgh, the Lord Provost of which was 
invariably Lord Lieutenant. How that 
first came about he had been 
unable to trace. If that state of things 
could be brought about in the case of 
Glasgow without interfering with Her 
Majesty’s prerogative, it would be a 
much more satisfactory way of dealing 
with the question. It would be exceed- 
ingly inconvenient to have two authori- 
ties ; one the Lord Provost as the magis- 
terial head, and the other the Lord Lieu- 
tenant as the head of the county and 
city. He would like to see the Bill 
referred to a Select Committee of that 
House, when its whole minutiz might be 
more fully considered. He entirely con- 
eurred in the principle of the measure. 
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*Lorp SHAND said, he hoped that 
the Bill would be subjected by the 
Committee to very careful consideration 
and searching examination, and that 
if the Bill came back from Committee in 
anything like its present shape their 
Lordships would have no difficulty in 
rejecting it. The only other instance in 
Scotland of a county of a city was in 


Edinburgh, and that he understood 
was created under a _ very old 
Charter of the time of the Stuarts. If 


Glasgow was to be created a county of 
a city by Act of Parliament, similar 
claims would probably be made by 
Dundee, Aberdeen, Perth, and other 
large cities of growing importance. The 
House and Committee should, therefore, 
have it before them that the provisions 


of this Bill would be used as a 
precedent. It had been stated that 
this Bill had passed through its 


stages in the House of Commons in one 
day. One would think it had passed 
through in the shortest possible time, 
because Clause 5 alone was enough to 
excite amazement: for by its terms 
the Secretary of Scotland would have 
power by a stroke of the pen 
to destroy the enactments of Acts of 
Parliament. He hoped the analogous 
case of Edinburgh would be carefully 
inquired into and followed, and especially 
that, as in Edinburgh, the Lord Pro- 
vost should ex-officio be Lord Lieutenant. 
As regarded the judicial business, he 
coneurred in every word Lord Balfour 
had said. He agreed with Lord 
Watson that it would be difficult to 
graft an improvement on the Bill 
in reference to the Sheriff Courts; 
but sooner or later—and the sooner 
the better—that matter must be 
taken up. The delay in the administra- 
tion of justice in Glasgow was a scandal, 
arising simply from the fact that the 
Government only provided one Judge to 
deal with the cases. That would be 
remedied by having a Sheriff for the 
City of Glasgow and another for the 
County. He hoped the Committee 
would thoroughly investigate the subject 
before the Bill was reported to the 
House, for if it came back in its present 
shape, or anything like it, he should 
have no difficulty in supporting a Motion 
refusing to pass itinto an Act at all. 
Lorp PLAYFAIR said, he was 


afraid this discussion had partly arisen 
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from his fault in having purposely made 
his remarks as few as possible, as he 
was not aware that anyone wished to 
oppose the Second Reading of the Bill. 
There were many precedents in England 
for making counties of cities, though 
only one existed in Scotland — Edin- 
burgh. The Marquess of Lothian was 
really the author of this Bill, not, 
of course, of its details, but it 
was his Commission which recommended 
that Glasgow should be made a county 
of the city. As regarded Govan and 
other neighbouring districts not being 
ready for amalgamation, it had been 
found in England that in the case of large 
towns, if the step were delayed of making 
them counties of cities until all the little 
neighbouring places around joined, it 
would never be taken at all. If they 
wished to come in arrangements could be 
made. As the Bill must go before a 
Committee he did not think that it was 
necessary for him to say more with 
regard to it. 

THe Marqvess or SALISBURY 
asked whether, as this was a Hybrid Bill, 
it would be sent to a Hybrid Committee ? 

THe CHAIRMAN or COM- 
MITTEES (The Earl of Mortey) said, 
that the Hybrid Committee was an un- 
known body in that House, and he had 
never heard of one being appointed. 

THe Marevess or SALISBURY 
said, he thought, in the circumstances, an 
opportunity was afforded for inaugurating 
a new procedure. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, the 
Bill would go to an ordinary Bill Com- 
mittee, and then come back to the House, 
and go through the stages of a Public 
Bill. 

Tue Margqvess or SALISBURY 
said, there was one stage through which 
it would not go; that was where it was 
thought expedient to refer the Bill to a 
public Committee. Therefore, this might 
be an opportunity for adopting a new 
procedure, and it might be well if their 
Lordships copied the procedure of the 
other House. 

Lorp PLAYFAIR said, the difficulty 
was that two Petitions had been pre- 
sented in their Lordships’ House against 
the Bill. 

Tue Marevess or SALISBURY 
said, then they could be heard. 

Lorv PLAYFAIR said, the matter 
would be considered. 


Lord Playfair 
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Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the Bill would have to go before the 
Standing Committee, which would have 
the opportunity of considering the 
clauses. 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN said, 
he thought counsel should be heard upon 
the clauses of the Bill, which would be 
impossible in the Standing Committee. 

THe Margvess or SALISBURY 
said, it was understood that the noble 
Lord would take the matter into consi- 
deration. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2 
accordingly, and committed : The Com- 
mittee to be proposed by the Committee 
of Selection. 


BARBED WIRE FENCES BILI. 
(No.131) 
THIRD READING, 


Read 3* (according to Order) with the 
Amendrrents. 


*Lorp MONKSWELL said, he had 
some Amendments to propose, in refer- 
ence to the introduction of the term 
“nuisance,” which, being unknown as a 
legal term in Scotland, had necessitated a 
definition. He had consulted the Scotch 
Office in the matter, and he saw no other 
way out of the difficulty. 

Tut LORD CHANCELLOR : That 
difficulty was not pointed out at the 
time the change was made in the Bill. 
I cannot help thinking it would have 
been much better to have adopted an 
expression which would have applied to 
all three countries. 

Lorpv MONKSWELL said, the diffi- 
culty in doing that was that it would 
reverse the deliberate decision of the 
House. Lord Balfour having pointed 
out the difficulty as regarded Scotland, 
they had referred to the Scotch Office on 
the matter. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: I do 
not, of course, wish to press the matter ; 
but, as to reversing what was done on 
Report, if on consideration of new cireum- 
stances on Third Reading the House 
considered this the better course, it 
became a question only of what it was 
wiser and better todo. The noble and 
learned Lord my predecessor in office 
thought it better to simply leave the 
word “nuisance” generally ; but now it 
appears you have to define it as regards 
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Scotland, where it would, of itself, have 
no meaning. But, as we want the law to 
be the same throughout the Kingdom, 
had we not better leave it to be inter- 
preted in England, and for Scotland put 
in these words as a definition of “ nui- 
sance” which will be applicable to all 
three countries / 

Tue Eart or BELMORE said, in 
the Public Health Act of 1878 a defini- 
tion of “ nuisance” was given in reference 
to sanitary matters which would not 
apply to this Bill. It was, therefore, de- 
sirable to have the definition for Ireland 
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also. 
*Lorpv MONKSWELL moved the 
Amendments. 


Amendment moved, 

In Clause 2, page 1, line 19, after {“ Sheriff 
Substitute”) to insert (“and the expression 
‘nuisance to a highway’ as applied to barbed 
wire means barbe:l wire dangerous to persons or 
animals lawfully using a highway ”).—(7he 
Lord Monkeswell.) 

Further Debate adjourned to Tuesday 
next. 


ADULTERATED BUTTER. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


*Tue Duke or St. ALBANS asked 
Her Majesty's Government whether the 
Danish Government had proposed a 
Conference with a view of framing a 
Convention to deal with the International 
trade in adulterated butter ; and whether 
there was any objection to lay the Papers 
onthe Table? He said, he wished to 
protest against the doctrine that had been 
laid down by the noble Lord who repre- 
sented the Board of Trade in their Lord- 
ships’ House that a free country could 
not interfere with the importation of 
adulterated food stuff, though consigned 
as “pure,” provided it was healthy and 
pleasant. He denied that the demand 
for restricting the importation of adul- 
terated better was one for protection 
under an alias, and that commercial free- 
dom could possibly mean that butter 
be imported from Hamburg adulterated 
with 20 per cent. of water. Irish farmers 
had been convicted at Cork in August 
last for sending butter so adulterated 
to market. It was unfair to the honest 
British farmer and to the honest foreign 
producer that they should be handicapped 
in the present competition by the profit 
arising out of fraudulent adulteration of 
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foreign butter. It was unjust to the 
consumers that they should be exposed 
to the risk of paying for real butter and 
obtaining a fraudulent substitute. It was 
unjust to the retailers that they should 
be liable to be convicted for innocently 
selling such adulterated butter as genuine. 
Under these circumstances, he trusted 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
favourably consider the proposal which 
had been made by the Danish Govern- 
ment that an International Convention 
should be appointed for the purpose of 
checking this fraudulent trade. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: My 
Lords, as far as the question relates to 
my Department, my part in this matter 
is a very simple one—namely, to explain 
that a proposal for the appointment of 
an International Convention was made by 
the Danish Government—but owing to 
the doubts expressed by the Board of 
Agriculture, the Board of Trade, and the 
Local Government Board, Her Majesty’s 
Government did not embrace the proposal 
with any great alacrity. As regards 
publishing the Correspondence, inasmuch 
as negotiations on the subject are still 
proceeding between the two Govern- 
ments, it would not be right for me to 
lay the Papers asked for upon the Table 
of the House. The noble Lord behind 
me will answer the question as far as it 
concerns the Board of Agriculture. 

Tue Eart or FEVERSHAM said, it 
was, no doubt, too true that very little 
could be done for British agriculture by 
any Body or any Government. He was 
quite aware of that. But still there were 
some steps the Board of Agriculture 
could take to help the suffering agricul- 
tural interest, and the noble Duke oppo- 
site had pointed out one of them. He 
hoped the Board of Agriculture would 
look into the matter, and see whether 
something could not be done to check 
this fraudulent trade in adulterated food 
commodities. 

*Lorp RIBBLESDALE: The noble 
Earl opposite has opened the larger 
question, whether the Board of Agri- 
culture is prepared to move in the 
direction of interfering in the sale of 
articles which are not what they are 
represented to be. As regards the 
question asked by the noble Duke, the 
Board of Agriculture have considered that 
question from the point of view of the 
prodacer and not of the consumer or dis- 
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tributor. I think that the consumer 
and distributor are in capable hands 
under the Board of Trade. The Board 
observe that there undoubtedly exists 
amongst the home producers of butter 
a feeling that the existing legislation is 
insufficient to prevent the sale of marga- 
rine, oradmixtures of butterand margarine, 
as butter, and complaint has frequently 
been made that the Local Authorities, 
with whom the execution of the Margarine 
Act rests, are not sufficiently active in 
the enforcement even of the existing 
requirements of the law. Certain Mem- 
bers of Parliament have recently formu- 
lated the views which have thus been 
expressed in the Margarine Act, 1887, 
and Sale of Food and Drugs Act (1875) 
Amendment Bill; but neither in regard 
to any of the proposals contained in that 
Bill, nor in connection with the various 
representations which the Board have 
received on the subject, has it been 
alleged that Parliament is unable to 
afford a full measure of security against 
the misrepresentation complained of, if 
a sufficient case for further legislation 
were made out. The proposal of the 
Danish Government for an International 
‘Convention appears to the Board to be 
made mainly in view of the scientific 
difficulty of detecting the presence of 
margarine in butter. The Board of 
Agriculture think the end in view 
can be much better secured by Parlia- 
ment than by the philosophic and scientific 
inquiry recommended. If, however, the 
Danish Government would submit, as 
suggested by the Board of Trade, prac- 
tical suggestions, the Board would be 
very glad to receive them, and to con- 
sider, in conjunction with the other 
Departments interested, whether it would 
be of advantage that any such proposals 
should be adopted in this country with 
benefit to the various interests concerned. 

Lorp BELPER said, he was very 
glad to hear the statement of the noble 
Lord, but feared that no legislation would 
be of avail unless Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were prepared to enforce it against 
adulterated butter entering this country 
from abroad. The only way of dealing 
with the matter was by getting at the 
manufacturer himself, if possible, and 
taking steps at the port of entry. No 
analysis or inquiry at present was ever 
made unless information was given to the 
Board of Trade or Customs that a cargo 
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of adulterated stuff was to arrive, and 
that information, of course, it was very 
difficult to give. He hoped the Customs 
and Board of Trade would take steps for 
having this so-called “butter ” analysed, 
in order that the manufacturers might 
not continue to feel that they were left 
entirely without interference at the port 
of entry. He hoped the noble Duke's 
question would cause steps to be taken 
in the right direction. 


LAND TAX COMMISSIONERS NAMES 
BILL. 


Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 6) BILL.—(No. 133.) 
Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No. 5) BILL. [#.1.] 
Returned from the Commons agreed 
to, with Amendments. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No. 6) BILL [.1.] 
Returned from the Commons agreed 
to, with Amendments. 


RIVERS POLLUTION PREVENTION 
(No. 2) BILL [.1.]—(No. 64.) 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without Amendment: and to be 
read 3* on Monday next. 


PRISON (OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUATION) 
(No. 2) BILL.—(No. 152.) 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without Amendment; and to be 
read 3* on Friday next. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES ACT (1875) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 147.) 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without Amendment ; and to be 
read 3° on Tuesday next. 


WATER PROVISIONAL ORDERS (No. 3) 
BILL.—(No. 177.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order) ; Bill reperted without Amend- 
ment; Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3° on Friday next. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 4) BILL. 
(No, 115.) 

Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3% on 
Friday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 8) BILL. 
(No. 169.) 

Read 3* (according to Order), and 

passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 9) BILL. 
(No. 170.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No. 7) BILL.—(No. 168.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed, 
ORDER 
BILL 


PROVISIONAL 
(LONDON) 


EDUCATION 
CONFIRMATION 
[H.L.].—(CNo. 94.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 

passed, and sent to the Commons. 


PROTECTION BILL. 
CNo. 83.) 

Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* on Friday 
next. 


WILD BIRDS 


House adjourned at ten minutes before 
Seven o’clock, to Friday next, a 
quarter past Ten o'clock. 


AALALRSOLSSSG 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 4th July 1893. 


QUESTIONS. 
THE SASINES OFFICE, EDINBURGH. 
Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether the Keeper of the Sasines Oftice, 
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money from the Treasury; and, if so» 
will he cause a full inquiry to be held by 
Committee, or otherwise, into the con- 
dition of this office before any grant is 
made ? 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : The Keeper of the Sasines 
Office has recently been in receipt of an 
allowance for extra assistance, to prevent 
the otherwise unavoidable accumulation 
of arrears at the two six-monthly terms. 
In consequence of the unprecedented in- 
crease in the number of deeds presented 
for registration at the recent Whit- 
Sunday term, it is a question, regarding 
which I am in communication with the 
Treasury, whether there should not be 
a small temporary increase in the allow- 
ance. A detailed inquiry was made by 
a Committee presided over by a Judge 
of the Court of Session only four years 
ago, and I am not aware of any circum- 
stances calling for further inquiry at the 
present time. 


THE NAVAL ESTIMATES, 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
why in the Navy Estimates Programme 
the column headed “Coal Capacity at 
Load Draught—Radius of Action at 10 
knots Speed,” which was filled in in the 
Navy Estimates of 1890-91, was left blank 
in 1891-92 and in 1892-93, and why 
this column has been omitted altogether 
in the present Estimates ; and whether 
there is any objection to furnishing this 
informatiou before the Shipbuilding Vote 
is taken; and, if so, why ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suvurrie- 
wortH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): The 
basis originally used for results given in 
this column was proved by experience to 
be incorrect. This was the reason for 
omitting the information in 1891-92 and 
1892-93. Extensive trials have been 
made in typical vessels to determine 
actual rates of coal consumption. The 
results are of great value to the Navy, 
but it is not considered desirable to pub- 
lish them. They are special to war- 
ships, and could only be of service to 
other Navies, and not to our Mercantile 
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THE ANGORA TRIALS, 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, King- 
ston): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he will inform the House of 
the result of the Angora trials before 
the Court of Cassation as soon as it is 
known ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): The hon. Baronet shall be in- 
formed as soon as the result is known, 
and I shall be ready, if asked, to state it 
to the House. 


ACCIDENT ON THE TRALEE AND 
DINGLE RAILWAY. 

Str T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he has been informed that another 
accident took place on the Tralee and 
Dingle Railway on Saturday last, owing 
to the breakdown of an engine; and 
whether the information in the possession 
of the Board of Trade enables him to 
state what was the cause of the break- 
down ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. MunveE ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): The Board of Trade have 
received a telegram from the Railway 
Company to the following effect :— 

“ Brass on outside rod on engine got broken ; 
train could only proceed five miles from Tralee, 
and had to wait until another engine was sent 
from junction; a delay of several hours; no 


person can be blamed, and no accident beyond 
this.” 


POULTON RAILWAY DISASTER. 


Mr. WOODS (Lancashire, S.W., 
Ince): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade if his attention has been 
called to the railway accident that oc- 
curred on Saturday, Ist July, 1893, at 
Poulton, near Blackpool, on the London 
and North Western Railway, whereby 
three persons lost their lives, and a large 
number of others were injured ; whether 
he is aware that the accident happened 
at a point where there is a sharp curve 
on the line, which the Railway Company 
have been urged for more than 12 months 
past, in the interest of safety, to alter, 
but have not done so; and whether, in 
the interest of the travelling public and 
the unfortunate relatives of the sufferers 
in this accident, he will cause a searching 
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inquiry into the circumstances surround- 
ing this terrible disaster ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: An inquiry? has 
already been ordered into the accident, 
and the Inspector will no doubt report 
whether the curve referred to was in any 
way contributory thereto. 


TRADES UNIONS AND GOVERNMENT 
CONTRACTS. 

Mr. WOODS : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury whether he is aware 
that between 21st March and 6th April, 
1893, 10 of the most prominent work- 
men were discharged by Colonel Wood, 
the manager of the firm of Messrs, 
M‘Corquodale and Company, printers at 
Newton and elsewhere, who do part of 
the printing for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, because they had joined the 
Typographical Trade Union, and that a 
number of others received their notice, 
which was withdrawn only when the 
men signed a compulsory agreement to 
sever their connection with the above 
Society ; whether he is aware that at the 
other branches of the same firm in Lon- 
don, Leeds, Birmingham, and Manchester, 
the men are allowed to join their Trade 
Union, and in consequence they work 
shorter hours and earn higher wages 
than at Newton; and whether, in view 
of these circumstances, it is the intention 
of the Government to take such steps as 
will give these men full liberty to join 
their Trade Union, or in the alternative 
will they cease to employ this firm in the 
future to do their work ? 

*Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
A reference to the Resolution of the 
House of Commons of February 13, 
1891, will show that it does not prescribe 
the employment of Trade Union labour, 
and in these circumstances the Treasury 
has no authority to interfere with the 
selection by manufacturers of the par- 
ticular persons whom they choose to 
employ. I should perhaps add that I am 
given to understand that the work done 
by the firm in question at Newton is 
principally the manufacture of envelopes. 


MILLBANK PRISON SITE. 

Mr. C. ROUNDELL (York, W.R., 
Skipton): I beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works whether he is aware 
that the Vestry of Westminster are in 
favour of appropriating a portion of the 
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vacant Millbank Prison site for the pur- 
pose of a public open space, in prefer- 
ence to an increase of buildings in the 
already overcrowded district, and that 
for that purpose they have announced 
their readiness to contribute a sum of 
£10,000, as well as to endeavour to 
raise a similar amount; and whether, 
having regard to the fact that the only 
existing public open spaces in the dis- 
trict are the garden by the Victoria 
Tower (14 acre) and the disused burial 
ground of St. John’s, Horseferry Road 
(1 acre), as well as to the fact that the 
opinion of persons of great authority in 
such matters, on economical and other 
grounds, coincides with that of the Local 
Authority, Her Majesty’s Government 
will be willing to entertain proposals for 
securing a portion of the site in question 
as an open space ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. SHaw LeErevre, Brad- 
ford, Central): It has already been ex- 
plained to the House on several occasions 
that the Government has felt itself 
under an obligation, arising from a clause 
in the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act of 1885, to offer whatever part of 
the Millbank site is not required for 
Government purposes to the London 
County Council for the erection of 
Artizans’ Dwellings. That offer is now 
under the consideration of the London 
Council. The facts stated by the hon. 
Member with regard to St. John’s parish 
are no doubt accurate ; but it should also 
be added that Battersea Park and 
St. James’s Park are within very easy 
distance, and the Thames Embankment 
itself forms a most valuable breathing 
space for the district. It may well be 
that the London Council will consider 
that under these conditions, in compari- 
son with other districts, the erection of 
Artizans’ Dwellings is of greater im- 
portance than the provision of an open 
space, 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST CHOLERA. 

Mr. TANKERVILLE CHAMBER- 
LAYNE (Southampton): I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board whether, in view of the fact that 
it is the duty of the Local Authorities 
in all towns in the country to take all 
possible precautions against the cholera, 
irrespective of their geographical 
position, he will impress on them the 
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advisability of doing this by contri- 
buting towards the expenditure neces- 
sary to establish an efficient blockade at 
our seaports, thus dividing the cost 
equally amongst those who are equally 
interested and who would be equally 
benefited by these precautions ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tut LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow ter, Wolverhampton, E.) : I regret 
that I cannot do as the hon. Member 
suggests. 


THE QUEENSTOWN MAILS. 

Mr. TANKERVILLE CHAMBER- 
LAYNE: I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General which is the most expeditious 
route for the delivery of mails between 
London and New York, via@ Queenstown 
or via Southampton, if the steamers are 
of equal speed ? 

Cartain DONELAN (Cork, E.): Is 
it not a fact that letters despatched vid 
Queenstown are often delivered at their 
destinations in the United Kingdom 24 
and even 48 hours earlier than those sent 
via Southampton ; and is not the recent 
change causing general dissatisfaction 
among business men in the United King- 
dom ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.): 
I am afraid J cannot answer the 
supplementary question in detail. 
With steamers of the same speed 
there would be a slight advantage 
in favour of the Queenstown route; but 
the advantage diminishes as the speed of 
the steamer increases. Allowing 17 
hours for the conveyance of the mails 
from the General Post Office, London, 
to the Packet at Queenstown, and four 
hours from the General Post Office, 
London, to the Packet at Southampton, 
the advantage would be as follows :-— 
Steaming 16 knots, 5 hours 41 minutes ; 
18 knots, 3 hours 50 minutes ; 20 knots, 
2 hours 21 minutes; 22 knots, 1 hour 
9 minutes ; 23 knots, 36 minutes. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: How many 
hours are allowed for steaming between 
Queenstown and Southampton ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : The rates I have 
given represent the speed from port of 
starting to the destination of the vessel. 


MILITARY RANK. 


Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
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War how many Major Generals’ 
appointments have lately been, or are to 
be, converted into Lieutenant Generals, 
what will be the increased cost to the 
public in pay and allowances, and what 
is the reason for the conversion ; and to 
what extent will the conversion retard 
the promotion of Colonels, considering 
that as soon as the Lieutenant Generals 
have been reduced by absorption to their 
fixed establishment, there is to be no 
minimum fixed establishment of Major 
Generals, and no Colonel is to be pro- 
moted except by selection to fill a vacant 
Major General’s appointment ? 


*Tne SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Campsett - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): Two Staff appointments 
hitherto carrying the pay of Major 
General will in future carry that of 
Lieutenant General. The appointments 
of Lieutenant General form a part of the 
general scheme under which the estab- 
lishment of General Officers was 
reduced. Though an addition is to be 
made to the number of Lieutenant 
Generals on full pay, the number on 
half-pay is considerably reduced ; and on 
the whole scheme there is a reduction of 
expense. The reduction in the number 
of promotions of Colonels to the rank of 
Major General necessarily results from 
the system of giving promotion only on 
succession to a full-pay appointment. 
The Colonels, however, who fail to be 
selected can retire at 57 years of age on 
the increased retirement of £500 a year, 
which exceeds the former unattached pay 
of Major General. 


IRISH FISHERIES REPORT. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland why the Re- 
port of the Commissioners of Irish 
Fisheries has not been presented to 
Parliament before this, in accordance 
with the provisions of the 5th and 6th 
Vict., c. 106, which directs it to be pre- 
sented within three weeks after the 
sitting of Parliament; and when it will 
be laid before Parliament ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Moriey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne) : The Report was presented 
on the 12th June, and copies will be 
ready for distribution in the course of a 
few days. 


Major Rasch 


{COMMONS} 
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IRISH PARLIAMENTARY REGISTERS, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): | 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether it 
was the duty of the clerks of Unions, in 
making out lists of persons entitled to 
vote at Parliamentary elections, to insert 
the names of persons entitled by virtue 
of successive occupation; and, if so, 
whether instructions should be given by 
the Local Government Board to clerks of 
Unions to insert the names of such 
persons ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The comparison 
of the Irish precept with the English 
precept was now being made with a 
view to their uniformity as far as pos- 
sible. The precept, he understood, would 
deal with the questions raised by the 
hon, and learned Member. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: As this is 
urgent, I presume prompt steps will be 
taken ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: We will do the 


best we can. 


NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES. 

Sir C, W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies if 
there is any truth in a telegram from 
Newfoundland stating that the Captain of 
H.M.S. Pelican has, at French sugges- 
tion, removed a large number of lobster 
traps which had been working for some 
years past ; and when the Papers with 
regard to Newfoundland, now promised, 
are likely to be in the hands of Members ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror true COLONIES (Mr. 8. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): We 
have received no official information as 
to the alleged incident, but we are asking 
for information on the subject. Papers 
will be presented as soon as possible ; 
but they are not, as yet, in a very for- 
ward state of preparation. 


HORSE RATES FROM DUNDALK TO 
LINCOLN, 

Mr. E. MSHUGH (Armagh, S.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he is aware that, under 
the new arrangements, the rate for horses 
from Dundalk to Lincoln has been in- 
creased from £1 4s. 6d. to £1 13s. per 
head ; is he aware that the said increase 
of rate upon nine horses, with the stop- 
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page of free passes, has made a difference 
of £10 16s. extra to be paid ; and if he 
will ask the conveying Companies to 
revert to the old rates ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Board are 
in communication with the Company, 
and a copy of their reply when received 
shall be sent to the hon. Member. 


ALLEGED IMPROPER DEALINGS WITH 
ARMY CLOTH. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War what 
steps have been taken by the Military 
Authorities with respect to the informa- 
tion given to the Army Clothing Depart- 
ment, that cloth belonging to Her 
Majesty’s Government had been sold to 
a firm or firms in the City by master 
tailors in the Army, named Cooper, 
attached to the depét at Canterbury, and 
Stone, attached to aregiment at Lucknow ; 
whether any, and, if any, what, steps 
have been taken by the Military Autho- 
rities as regards Cooper and Stone in con- 
nection with such transactions ; whether 
the Secretary of State is aware that a 
traffic in Army cloth has been carried on 
between private firms and master tailors, 
acting in collusion with quartermaster 
sergeants, or otherwise ; and whether he 
will cause any inquiry to be made with 
the view of stopping such practices? I 
beg also to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department will he explain on 
what grounds further proceedings were 
abandoned by the Metropolitan Police 
respecting illegal sales of Army cloth to 
City firms, which the evidence in their 
possession connected with the firm of 
Messrs. Terry and Co., of Milk Street ; 
and for what reasons Inspector Mitchell 
of the City Police subsequently called 
on witnesses who had given evidence to 
the Metropolitan Police and demanded 
the return to Messrs. Terry and Co. of 
documents incriminating that firm which 
had been laid before the Scotland Yard 
authorities ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The circumstances attending the sale of 
Government cloth by Cooper, the civilian 
doing duty as master tailor at the Cavalry 
depot, have been thoroughly investigated 
with the assistance of the Criminal In- 
vestigation Department. Acting on the 
advice of counsel, I have refrained from 
instituting legal proceedings inthe matter, 
but Cooper's connection with the Cavalry 
depot has been terminated and a military 
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sergeant master tailor appointed. The 
old system of supplying clothing in 
material to be made up at the head- 
quarters of the regiment by a civilian 
master tailor has been abandoned in the 
Service (except in the Household Cavalry), 
but the change had to be introduced 
gradually, and the Canterbury depét was 
the last example of it ; and it had been 
decided that the new system of supply- 
ing made-up clothing direct from the 
Clothing Department should take effect 
at Canterbury on the Ist of this month. 
Under this new system no irregularity 
such as had occurred can take place. We 
have no special knowledge of the other 
ease referred to, the clothing arrange- 
ments of regiments in India being con- 
trolled by the Government of India. 


FISHERMEN’S COTTAGES IN THE 
DINGLE UNION. 

Sir T. ESMONDE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he is aware that the local 
Sanitary Inspector has reported that, of 
the 34 fishermen who have applied 
for cottages to the Dingle Board of 
Guardians, only two are living in houses 
fit for human habitation; and whether, 
in view of the circumstance that not a 
single cottage has been built in the 
Dingle Union since the passing of the 
Labourers Act of 1883, the Government 
will take steps to have proper house 
accommodation provided for the fisher- 
men and labourers of the district ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : It would appear 
from the Report of the Sanitary In- 
spector, who examined the houses of 
the fishermen, not that the houses of all 
the applicants except two are unfit for 
human habitation, but that only two of 
the houses are in this condition. The 
Inspector’s Report is under the con- 
sideration of the Guardians, and the 
Local Government Board propose to 
await their further proceedings with 
regard to these cottages. 


LOUGH SWILLY STATION. 

Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether the Commissioners of 
Irish Lights strongly recommended the 
Board of Trade to sanction an allowance 
of 4s. per week to the men on Lough 
Swilly Station to take them to their 
place of worship on Sundays, which the 
Board of Trade refused to sanction ; 
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whether the Commissioners also strongly 
recommended the Board of Trade to 
sanction an allowance of £8 to the Rev. 
John O'Leary, P.P., for two vessels to 
the keepers at Tearaght, both of which 
-requests were refused by the Board of 
Trade ; whether he will cause inquiries 
to be made into the reason (if any) cf 
such refusal; and, if possible, have the 
strong recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners of Irish Lights carried into effect ; 
and whether he will take steps to have 
that Body re-organised on a representative 
basis ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : For several years 
past the Board of Trade have felt them- 
selves obliged to decline to sanction 
special allowances of this description, 
which if permitted in Ireland could not 
be refused in England and Scotland, and 
would have to be extended to all denomi- 
nations. The constitution of the Irish 
Lights Commission is regulated by 
Statute, and can only be altered by an 
Act of Parliament. 

Mr. BODKIN: I may say the last 
paragraph of the question as it appears 
on the Paper has been so altered that it 
does not express my meaning. Will the 
right hon. Gentleman give the Board 
effective control and re-organise it for the 
purpose? Are the matters to which the 
question refers not within the authority 
and jurisdiction of the Board of Lights 7 

Mr. MUNDELLA: We ask the 
Board to make recommendations and 
suggestions. They have no absolute 
power to spend money. 

Mr. BODKIN: Then their authority 
is entirely confined to making recom- 
mendations ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA : Certainly. 


THE UNEMPLOYED OF WEST HAM. 


{COMMONS} 
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a deputation representing the unemployed 
were refused a hearing ; and whether he 
possesses any powers to compel the 
Guardians to receive representations 
made on behalf of 3,000 men who are 
out of employment ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: These ques- 
tions only appeared on the Paper last 
night. I am in communication with the 
Guardians with reference to the facts, 
and I must ask the hon. Member to post- 
pone his question till Monday next. 


THE SLADE-WALLACE EQUIPMENT. 
Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I be 

to ask the Secretary of State for War 
what is the total amount paid, or to be 
paid, for the inventor’s rights or claims 
in respect of the Slade-Wallace equip- 
ment; what rights or claims was the 
sum of £4,000 intended to include; did 
it include payment for royalties on equip- 
ments supplied to all of Her Majesty’s 
Forces, including the Volunteers, or only 
on those supplied to a portion of those 
Forces ; and what portion of such royalty, 
or of the £4,000, has been paid to any 
officer on full pay or who had served as 
a member of the Equipment Committee ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The sum of £4,000 was paid in 1891 in 
full discharge of all claims, present and 
prospective, in connection with the Slade- 
Wallace equipment. In the final settle- 
ment no mention was made of royalties ; 
but the supply to Volunteers was left to 
arrangement between the officers com- 
manding corps which made purchases 
and the manufacturers or contractors sup- 
plying the goods. It may be remarked 
that this particular equipment is not 
compulsory on Volunteer corps, as con- 
siderable latitude is allowed as regards 
pattern. Half of the £4,000 was paid 
to Colonel Slade, who is on full-pay, and 





Mr. KEIR HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether his 
attention has been called to the proceed- 
ings of the West Ham Board of 
Guardians, reported in The Hest Ham 
Herald for \st July, in which the Chair- 
man and Clerk of the Board stated that 
they had no powers to acquire land on 
which to set the unemployed to work ; 
and whether this is a correct interpreta- 
tion of their powers under the present 
Poor Laws? I beg also to ask whether 
his attention has been directed to the 
action of the West Ham Board of 


had been from 1884 to 1886 a member 
of the Equipment Committee, as the hon. 
Member was informed on the 19th of 
July, 1889. 

Mr. HANBURY: Do I understand 
that no royalty was paid in addition to 
the £4,000 before that sum was actually 
yaid ? 

PeMn. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I do not imagine that any royalty was 
paid ; but as the hon. Member is aware, 
I am not personaliy cognisant with the 
facts. I understood the £4,000 was in 
discharge of all claims, personal and 
otherwise. 





Guardians, at whose meeting last week 


Mr. Bodkin 
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FOREST GATE DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 

Mr. MACDONALD (Tower Ham- 
lets, Bow): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether 
he proposes to institute an inquiry into 
the circumstances attending the recent 
poisoning of 132 children in the Forest 
Gate District Schools ? 

Mr. GROVE (West Ham, N): At 
the same time, may I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether his attention has been 
called to the poisoning of 132 children at 
a school in Forest Gate, by the use of a 
chemical preparation used to preserve 
meat in hot weather; and, if so, whether 
he will give instructions that no such 
preparations, whereby the lives and health 
of the children of the poor are endan- 
gered, be used in future 7 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER ; The Inspector 
of the Local Government Board visited 
the school immediately we became aware 
of what had occurred, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the facts. Two of the chil- 
dren, I regret to say, have died; an iu- 
quest is being held, and I must ask to be 
allowed to defer any statement until the 
investigation by the Coroner is com- 
pleted. 


TELEGRAPHISTS’ PETITIONS. 

Mr. MACDONALD: I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General whether a Peti- 
tion of second-class countermen and 
telegraphists of the E.C. District, dated 
28th January, 1893, has been received ; 
and, if so, when a reply to it may be 
expected ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The Petition 
referred to has been received, but the 
subject to which it relates is one of con- 
siderable difficulty, and a reply will be 
sent when a decision has been arrived 
at. 


OCCASIONAL LICENCES. 

Sir W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for.the Home Department 
whether he is aware that, on Saturday, 
Ist July, Alderman Morgan, sitting at 
the City Summons Court, Guildhall, 
granted an occasional licence to Miss 
Emma Lake for the sale of refreshments 
at St. Mary’s, Woolnoth, seats having 
been erected there to view the Royal 
Procession, and that she was requested 
by the churchwardens to make the appli- 
cation for the licence ; and whether a 
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Magistrate sitting alone had power to 
grant such a licence ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsguitH, Fife, E.): The statements 
contained in the first paragraph are cor- 
rect. With regard to the second para- 
graph, a Magistrate sitting alone has the 
power to consent to such an application 
in pursuance of Section 20 of the Cus- 
toms and Inland Revenue Act, 1863 (26 
& 27 Vict., cap. 33). The granting of 
the licence itself rests with the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue. 


ARMY SURGEONS’ TRAINING. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
representations have been made to him on 
the part of the Army surgeons as to the 
sufficiency of their powers to properly 
carry out their duties to the sick and 
wounded in the field, and that they do 
not receive the assistance and protection 
of the authorities in time of peace in 
properly carrying out theirsanitary duties 
towards the rank and file of the Army ; 
what training do Army surgeons and 
their corps receive in time of peace to 
enable them to efficiently carry out their 
duties on the field of battle ; and whether 
he will consider the advisability of im- 
proving the condition of the private 
soldier ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No representations such as are referred to 
in the first paragraph of the hon. Member's 
question have been received from Army 
medical officers. There are two courses 
of instruction for medical officers on join- 
ing the Service :—(a) At Netley—in 
hospital organisation and routine for 
peace and war, and the study of special 
tropical diseases, military surgery, and 
hygiene. (6) At Aldershot—in military 
duties, medical staff corps and ambulance 
work generally, such as they would have 
to perform on the battlefield. They are 
instructed in the practical duties of bearer 
company and field hospital work, and for 
this purpose the equipment of one field 
hospital and one bearer company is kept 
at the Medical Staff Corps Depot, Alder- 
shot. As I stated a few days ago, it is 
intended that some additional opportunity 
shall be afforded for special training in 
field duties. The last paragraph of my 
hon. Friend’s question appears to have no 
immediate connection with the Medical 
Service. The subject of improving the 
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condition of the private soldier must 
always be present to the mind of the 
Army authorities, but I have nothing to 
add to what I said on the Army Estimates. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : Has not the 
right hon. Gentleman received any re- 
presentations such as these referred to in 
the first paragraph on the part of Army 
surgeons ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No, not on any of those points. 


PREMATURE PUBLICATION OF COCM- 
MITTEE’S REPORTS. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rusheliffe) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether he has seen a very full report in 
the Yorkshire Post, of Friday, 30th 
June, of the provisions of the Building 
Societies Bill, and the deliberations of 
the Select Committee on Building 
Societies ; and whether, as Chairman of 
the Committee, he can explain how these 
matters became public although the 
House is not yet in possession of them ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tae HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. H. Gtapstone, Leeds, 
W.) : The report in question, which is 
practically verbatim, was brought to my 
notice. As The Yorkshire Post is a Tory 
journal, published in Leeds, I at once 
wrote to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Leeds expressing, as 
Chairman of the Committee, my strong 
regret that the Building Societies Bill, as 
amended by the Committee, should have 
beer given to a uewspaper before being 
issued to hon. Members. The right hon. 

rentleman informs me that he is respon- 
sible for having given the information to 
the representatives of The Yorkshire 
Post, having been under the impression 
that the Report was public property. He 
says that if unintentionally he has shown 
disrespect to the House he is exceedingly 
sorry. 

Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.) : I hope 
I may be allowed to explain. The 
position of the matter is this. The Com- 
mittee had been sitting for some time. 
Their labours had terminated, and their 
Report had been made to the House. 
I was under the impression that when a 
Committee was discharged and its Re- 
port made to the House there was no 
longer any reason for reticence with re- 
gard to the conclusions at which the 
Committee had arrived. It is certainly 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
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within my recollection that a great many 
Reports of Committees have been made 
public at once after having been laid on 
the Table. During the evening of 
Thursday last one of the Lobby repre- 
sentatives asked me whether I could tell 
him what conclusion the Committee had 
arrived at, and I did so. I was under 
the impression, and still am, that I was 
within my rights in doing so. I think it 
would be convenient if Mr. Speaker would 
be good enovgh to guide us with his 
opinion on the subject—namely, whether, 
when a Committee to which a matter has 
been referred have reported to the House, 
an hon. Member is any longer debarred 
from stating the conclusions at which 
the Committee have arrived ? 

*Mr. J. E. ELLIS: I was about, 
with your permission, to ask Sir, 
whether, although a Report on 
amended Bill may have -been formally 
communicated to the House, it is not 
more regular, before communicating their 
contents to the public, to allow the 
print to be distributed to Members ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: There has been a 
prevalent impression that when a Com- 
mittee’s Report was laid upon this Table 
it at once becomes public property. That 
view has been acted upon in several in- 
stances ; but I am bound to say that the 
more regular practice is that the Mem- 
bers of the House should be the first to be 
put in possession of the results of the de- 
liberations of a Select Committee. Still, 
I am quite aware that the contrary 
practice has prevailed more than once. 


THE HOME RULE BILL.—CLAUSE 27. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he can inform the House why 
no Notice appears on the Notice Paper 
containing the Amendments to the Go- 
vernment of Ireland Bill of the Amend- 
ments to Clause 27, the Amendments to 
Clause 28, the new Clause after Clause 
28, and the new 5th Schedule to the Bill, 
which it was stated, in a Return laid by 
him upon the Table on the 7th April 
last, were to be proposed on behalf of the 
Government ; and whether he intends 
to give notice ef the Amendments, the 
new clause, and the new Schedule in 
question ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: These matters 
have been under my consideration for 
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some time, and I hope the Amendments 
will appear on the Paper on Thursday or 
Friday. 


WOMEN SUFFRAGE IN IRELAND. 

Mr. W.S. B. MSLAREN (Cheshire, 
Crewe): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether, in the event of 
the Amendments to Clauses 6 and 7 of 
the Government of Ireland Bill, standing 
in the names of the right hon. Member 
for the Bodmiv Division and the hon. 
Member for the Crewe Division, which 
raise the question of the right of duly- 
qualified women to vote for both 
branches of the Irish Legislature, not 
being reached by 10 o’clock on Thurs- 
day, he will afford facilities for the 
Committee to express its opinion on the 
subject in some other way ; and, if this 
be impossible, whether he will promise 
that the House shall have an opportunity 
of considering it on Report ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I have not asked 
my right hon. Friend what answer he 
is prepared to make ; but I am myself of 
opinion that the subject-matter of the 
question does not come within the scope 
which the Government intend to give to 
the Bill. 


Subsequently, when Mr. GLapsTone 
had taken his seat, 


Mr. W. M‘Larew repeated his ques- 


tion. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
question as to who shall make proposals 
and what proposals shall be made upon 
the Irish Government Bill is not a ques- 
tion altogether within our jurisdiction. 
If it had been, the probability is that a 
very different set of proposals and in 
very different numbers would have been 
made. If my hon. Friend means that 
the question of Women’s Suffrage is a 
question for the discussion of which it is 
the duty of the Government to obtain or 
give special facilities, I am bound to say 
I cannot agree with him for two reasons. 
If there are any questions that should be 
treated as Irish questions, I think the 
question whether women should vote is 
one of them. The question of the ad- 
mission of women to the suffrage, con- 
sidering all that it entails, is one of the 
greatest questions, most subtle questions, 
most far-reaching questions that ever can 
be submitted to Parliament ; and on that 
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account it would be very inconvenient 
to attempt to have a serious discussion 
upon it in connection with a Bill which, 
Heaven knows, is already sufficiently 
overweighted. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) : 
May I ask the Prime Minister whether 
he considers that this is a question which 
can properly be solved only by the priests 
and people of Ireland ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It ap- 
pears to me that for Ireland it ought to 
be solved by the Irish Government. The 
definition of “ priests and people” is one 
supplied by the hon. Member himself 
only, and I cannot be expected to assent 
to it. 


VOTES ON ACCOUNT. 

Mr. HANBURY : On behalf of the 
hon. Member for North Islington, I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he intends to ask for a third 
Vote on Account ; and, if so, when ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
second Vote on Account will last until 
the end of July. It will be necessary, 
however, to have a third Vote on 
Account, and to proceed with the matter 
not later than Monday, July 31. 

Mr. HANBURY: Seeing that the 
Closure has been applied to the Debates 
on the two Votes on Account that have 
been taken, will the right hon. Gentle- 
man give opportunities for a fuller 
Debate on the third Vote on Account ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: That 
must depend on the exigencies of the 
situation. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATIONS, 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) : With the 
indulgence of the House, I desire to say 
a few words by way of further explana- 
tion with reference to the incident of 
yesterday evening. In the first place, I 
beg to apologise to the House for the 
error into which I was betrayed, and I 
offer that apology iu the frankest manner 
possible. I will now explain in a 
sentence or two how the error occurred. 
When the right hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham ou a former occasion challenged 
me about an old speech of mine I asked 
for a reference, and I consulted thenews- 
papers. While reading the speech the 
impression conveyed to my mind with 
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singular force was that I had alluded in 
that speech to the incident I related to 
the House yesterday, and also to the 
events at Mitchelstown. I cannot now 
offer any explanation how that impres- 
sion arose in my mind, except that I must 
have made in the autumn subsequent to the 
events at Mitchelstown a speech of the 
same character, and reading a speech six 
years old the impressions from the two 
speeches got mixed up in my memory. 
That being so, I threw away the news- 
paper, aud, being accustomed as I have 
been for many years to similar attacks 
by the right hon. Gentieman, I did not 
think the matter of sufficient importance 
to justify me in raising it by way of ex- 
planation, and the whole subject passed 
out of my mind until the right hon. 
Gentleman renewed his challenge. I 
left the House to get a newspaper, but 
I admit that without inquiry and with- 
out investigation I spoke from memory 
of that old transaction, and was betrayed 
by my memory into a gross mistake. 
Every hon. Member who reflects on the 
character of the mistake will be con- 
vinced that I spoke in good faith. Even 
my bitterest enemy will not suppose that 
I offered to the House a story which 
carried on its face its own refutation. I 
was to blame for not refreshing my 
recollection, and I have only got tosay that 
my memory, as a rule, has been ex- 
tremely faithful, and that for the first 
time in my life on that occasion it failed 
me. I can only again assure the House 
that I spoke in perfect good faith with- 
out the smallest intention of misleading 
it; and I think that every Member, no 
matter on what side he sits, will accept 
that assurance from me. As other ex- 
tracts have been read, I may take this 
opportunity of disposing of the matter, 
which I shall do ina very few minutes. 
During the course of the last 10 years I 
have delivered five or six hundreds of 
speeches, often under circumstances of 
great aggravation. Acting in what we 
conceived to be our public duty, we Irish 
Members were often subjected to what we 
thought was extraordinary, unnecessary, 
illegal, and unconstitutional violence, and 
we witnessed almost weekly acts of 
violence and cruelty directed against the 
people who trusted in us. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.): 
I rise toa point of Order. I desire to 
ask you, Mr. Speaker, whether the hon. 
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Gentleman is not now departing from 
the matter of personal explanation, 
which he is well entitled to make, and 
which the House would gladly hear from 
him ? 

Mr. SEXTON -(Kerry, N.): As bear- 
ing on the point of Order, I wish to say 
that more than one extract was read 
yesterday from my hon. Friend’s speeches. 
He is now disposing of the general 
charge based upon them. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man may offer his persoual explanation. 
The thing to be avoided is reerimi- 
nation. 

Mr. DILLON: The only reason I 
had for intruding further on the indul- 
gence of the House was that during my 
momentary absence last night the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone read another 
passage, which I became aware of first 
when I took up The Times this morn- 
ing. With regard to the extracts that 
have been read, witnessing acts of 
cruelty and violence to our people, those 
of us who took an active part in the 
agitation would have been more than 
human if our language had been always 
so calculated and moderate as to be free 
from criticism and even condemnation. 
I deny that I now entertain, or that I 
ever entertained, a purpose of revenge 
against those opposed to the people of 
Ireland in the recent agitation. I deny 
it, and I confidently affirm that no fair- 
minded man can find any justification for 
such a charge, making due allowance for 
the circumstances in which the language 
was spoken. Out of the hundreds of 
speeches I have delivered, hon, Gentlemen, 
no doubt, may find a few passages of 
heat and passion to criticise, and I regret 
them; but I think the speeches, as a 
whole, will bear comparison not un- 
favourably with those of any political 
man who has gone through the same 
political vicissitudes as I have. 

Mr. HARRINGTON (Dublin, Har- 
bour) : I desire to make a short personal 
explanation. I made a statement last 
evening, the accuracy of which was 
questioned by the right hon. Member for 
Birmingham. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Did you 
give him notice ? 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Waterford) : 
He never gave us notice. 

Mr. HARRINGTON : I intended to 


give the right hon. Gentleman notice if 
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he were in the House. I shall merely 
read an extract from the letter written 
by himself. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Paddington, 
S.): I rise to Order. I wish to ask 
whether, in the absence of the right hon. 
Gentleman, it is in Order to read an ex- 
tract from his letter ¢ 

Mr. SPEAKER: Any personal re- 
flection on the right hon. Gentleman the 
hon. Member would not be entitled to 
make; but he is entitled to make a per- 
sonal explanation. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: I quoted 
from memory last night, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham said that what I stated was 
absolutely untrue, and I merely want to 
vindicate myself from that accusation. 
These are the exact words, 

Mr. A, J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): May I rise toOrder? As I under- 
stand the hon. Gentleman, this is only a 
question of comparative accuracy of 
statement as between himself and the 
right hon. Member for Birmingham. It 
would be more convenient, I submit, 
that this explanation should take place 
in the presence of the right hon. 
Member for Birmingham, because, as I 
understand the hon. Gentleman, he can 
hardly make his own explanation with- 
out an attack upon the right hon. Member 
for Birmingham. 

Mr. J. E.REDMOND: On the point 
of Order 

*Mr. SPEAKER: There is no point 
of Order necessary to be raised. If the hon. 
Gentleman thinks that the statement 
mide by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham reflects upon 
his accuracy he is entitled to make an 
explanation. 

Mr. HARRINGTON : I thank you 
very much, Mr. Speaker. I must say 
that the statement impugning my 
accuracy was brought to the notice of 
the Chair, and I want to set myself right 
with the House, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that what I stated was 
absolutely false. The quotation I 
intended to give was this— 





“T consider that Ireland has a right toalocal 
government more complete, more popular, more 
thoroughly representative, and more far- 
reaching than anything that has hitherto been 
presented, and I hope that the first Session of a 
reformed Parliament will settle this question, 
so far, at least, as what is called county govern- 
ment is concerned. But, for myself, | am 
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willing to go even further. I believe that 
there are questions not local in any narrow 
sense, but which will require local and excep- 
tional treatment in Ireland, and which cannot 
be dealt with to the saiisfaction of the Irish 
people by the Imperial Parliament. Chief 
among these are the Education Question and 
the Land Question; and I would not hesitate 
to transfer their consideration and solution 
entirely to an Irish Board, altogether indepen- 
dent of English Governmentinfluence. Sucha 
Board might also deal with railway and other 
communications, and would, of course, be 
invested with powers of taxation in Ireland.” 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min): I am very sorry to add a word in 
this matter; but I think I must put you, 
Sir, and the House in possession of the 
real facts. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : I am quite ignorant 
of the circumstances that have occurred; 
and what I should first wish to know is, 
how the accuracy or the veracity of the 
hon. Gentleman is impugned in connec- 
tion with what he has just read to the 
House ¢ 

Mr. HARRINGTON : I quoted from 
memory a letter written by the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham, and, as I 
stated, for the purpose of being shown to 
me in common with other Irish Members. 
My own copy of that letter I mislaid. I 
had it not by me. ‘The right hon. Gen- 
tleman impugned my version of the 
letter, and I have now read the letter. 

Mr. COURTNEY : Mr. Speaker, in 
a very few words I will recall to the 
memory of those who were here last 
night what did occur, I entirely acquit 
the hon. Gentleman who has just spoken 
of any desire—[ Cries of “Order! ”] I 
am speaking in defence of my right hon. 
Friend, who is not present. Justice 
demands it, 

*Mr. SPEAKER: If the right hon. 
Gentleman is not here to explain for 
himself, possibly the House may think it 
not improper to listen to an explanation 
from a Colleague. 

Mr. COURTNEY: I hold in my 
hand the report of The Times of the 
whole transaction, and hon. Gentlemen 
who were here can listen to that report, 
and they will see how far it is accurate. 
The hon. Member for the Harbour 
Division was speaking, and used these 
words— 

“He remembered the time when the right 
hon. Gentleman sent some of his emissaries to 
Ireland with a letter to the Irish Members, many 
of whom were in gaol.” 
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That was the statement made. The re- 
port proceeds— 


“ Mr, Chamberlain stood up, but Mr. Harring- 

ton refused to give way. There were loud 
shouts from the Nationalist Members, and cries 
of “ Chair” from the Opposition. Presently, at 
the height of the din, the right hon. Gentleman 
cried— The statement of the hon. Member is 
absolutely untrue.’” 
That is what the hon. Member considers 
a reflection upon himself, and which he 
is allowed to explain. The subsequent 
account of the transaction is this— 


“ Mr. Chamberlain : A charge has been made, 
and I am bound to meet it atonce..... Iam 
very sorry that the hon. Member for Dublin 
was not allowed to finish, because I should have 
known what it was that I had exactly to 
answer. ButI can answer his statement as far 
as he made it. He says that I gave letters to 
Mr. Duignan, of Walsall, to the Irish Members, 
in which I made offers to them of some bargain 
or arrangement.” 


That was the transaction, and further on, 
the hon. Gentleman having accepted 
that statement, my right hon. Friend 
went on— 


“Tf he said that, it was in error. Mr. Duig- 
nan was not a friend of mine; he was a political 
acquaintance. Mr. Duignan himself, on bis own 
account, entirely without reference to me, went 
to Ireland, and when he returned he wrote me 
a very long and interesting account of what he 
observed of the political situation, and I wrote 
him, in reply, a letter marked ‘private’ ”— 
[Laughter]—*“in which I expressed my own 
personal views about the desirability of meeting 
the demand "—[ Nationalist cries of “Go on!” 
—“in which I stated in so many words ”— 
[Cries of “Oh, oh!” and ironical laughter|— 
“Ido not ask leave to wait fora week before 
replying ; I trust my memory.” [“ Hear, hear! "] 
“In this letter I stated distinctly that I could 
never consent to Home Rule.” [“Oh, oh!” 
and Irish laughter.) “Yes; the letter exists. 
There is no secrecy about it. The letter was 
printed. Snbsequently I expressed my opinion 
that something ir the nature of a National 
Council, which I roughly sketched out ”— 
[ Laughter |—* in this private letter, might bea 
settlement of the difficulty, and, as the House 
knows” 
[At this stage Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN 
entered the House.] I do not know that 
it will be necessary for me to proceed 
further with the quotation. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I really do not 
think it is necessary to pursue the 
matter further. 

Mr. COURTNEY : I havea telegram 
which I ask your permission, Sir, to 
read. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: If the matter goes 
further I shall have to hear the 
whole Debate. The House may listen 
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to a personal explanation, but it is im- 
possible for me to go into the whole 
Debate on one side and the other. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): Mr. Speaker, I have not been 
in the House long enough to have heard 
what has taken place in my absence ; but 
this telegram has been put into my hands, 
It is addressed to the Right Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain, and is as follows :— 

“T have read your statement in Zhe Daily 
Post. It is true and singularly accurate, 
DUIGNAN.” 


PRIVILEGE. 


THE SPEAKER AND MR. CONYBEARE. 


Mr. TRITTON (Lambeth, Nor- 
wood) : I claim the indulgence of 
the House to refer te a matter 
which seriously touches its honour, its 
dignity, and its privileges. I wish, by 
your permission, Sir, to draw attention 
to a letter which appeared yesterday in 
The Daily Chronicle from an_ hon. 
Member of this House, to whom I have 
given notice that I intended to call atten- 
tion to it. It is a letter which strongly 
impugns your impartiality, Sir, in the 
Chair, and seriously calls your conduct 
in question. With the permission of the 
House I will read one brief paragraph 
from the letter— 

“ Another not insignificant advantage I gained 
by it—namely, that it called pointed attention, 
which the Speaker's curt severity only empha- 
sised the more, to the contrast between his 
treatment of the Liberal majority on this oc- 
casion and his treatment of the Tory majority 
under the parallel circumstances of June 10, 
1887.” 

I may say that letter refers to the pro- 
ceedings which took place in the House 
in the early hours of Friday morning 
last. I feel sure that these sentiments are 
repudiated by all sections of the House. 
They are sentiments which will meet 
with universal disapproval, and therefore 
we most distinctly wish it to be stated in 
this House that no such suggestion as 
that you, Sir, have for a moment deviated 
from the strictest line of impartiality in 
these Debates can be allowed to be put 
forward. I refer to you, Sir, for direction 
as to whether it will be necessary to 
move that this letter constitutes a Breach 
of Privilege ; and, in the meantime, I will 
content myself with taking the prelimi- 
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nary step of asking that the letter be 
read by the Clerk at the Table. 


The letter having been brought up, 


Sir R. Paterave, the Clerk, read the 
letter as follows :— 


“The Editor of The Daily Chronicle, 

“Perhaps you will allow a ‘luckless’ wight 
to state why he courted the ‘withering’ 
asperity of Mr. Speaker by making what your 
reporter is pleased to consider an ‘inopportune 
Motion for the Closure’ at half past 3 a.m. on 
Friday morning. 

“TI knew perfectly well that the Speaker 
would refuse the Motion. Indeed, it was the 
talk of the Lobby that he had earlier in the 
evening told our Leaders it must be a two days’ 
Debate. Whether that be so or not, we felt on 
our side that we could not give in to the Tory 
demand to postpone the carrying of the Resolu- 
tion till Friday afternoon, without the justifica- 
tion of vis major in the shape of the Speaker's 
refusal to accept any Closure Motion. The 
moment I had elicited his emphatic refusal to 
closure the Debate the conditions of the fight 
were altered, and even without the compromise 
with the Opposition Leaders, we should have 
been relieved of all further responsibility, and 
could have gone home to bed with an easy con- 
science. I fail, therefore, to see what of in- 
opportune there was in my Motion. 

“Another not insignificant advantage I 
gained by it—namely, that it called pointed 
attention, which the Speaker’s curt severity 
only emphasised the more, to the contrast 
between his treatment of the Liberal majority 
on this occasion and his treatment of the Tory 
majority under the parallel circumstances of 
June 10,1887. But then, of course, a Liberal 
Home Rule Bill is not to be compared with a 
Tory Coersion for-ever-and-ever Bill. 

“I believe I moved the Closure at nearly 
the same hour at which it was accepted by the 
Speaker on the historic occasion of the 1887 
precedent. 

“ Yours obediently, 
“C, A, V, CONYBEARE, 


“ Southwold, July 1.” 


*Whereupon Mr. SPEAKER addressed 
the House, as followeth:—I do not 
know whether the way in which the 
hon. Gentleman has introduced this ques- 
tion permits me to say anything to the 
House now. It was at no instance of 
mine that this question has been brought 
forward. I did not know till the present 
moment that this letter was going to be 
submitted to the notice of the House. I 
had not read the letter, and did not know 
its contents until it was read a moment 
ago. The hon. Gentleman who has 
signed this letter—I do not know whe- 
ther he is present—has in past Parlia- 
ments taken upon himself to censure my 
conduct in the Chair, and past Parlia- 
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ments have signified their disapprobation 
of the conduct of the hon, Gentleman. 
In all seriousness, I cannot think that it 
is respectful to the House for any hon. 
Member who thinks my conduct is cen- 
surable to write to the newspapers. 
His proper course is to impugn my con- 
duct in this House, and I shall be quite 
ready to meet the imputation. The 
hon. Member is not justified in saying 
that I treated him with curt severity. 
It appears to me, on hearing this letter 
read, that the hon. Member was defend- 
ing himself against a charge, made 
against him by someone, that his inter- 
vention for the Closure was inopportune 
at the moment, and so I deemed it to be. 
My action during the whole of that 
evening is before the House. I main- 
tain that my action in refusing the 
Closure actually led to a friendly nrrange- 
ment being made between both sides of 
the House, which otherwise, I think, 
would not have been arrived at for some 
time. The only part which I can take 
to-night is to deprecate any severe action 
on the part of the House which it might 
possibly be willing to take as regards the 
hon. Gentleman. My only course is to 
leave my conduct to the judgment of 
calm-thinking and fair-minded men. 
Nothing I should more deeply feel than 
that there should be any just reflection 
upon my conduct in this Chair. The 
past relations in which the House has 
permitted me to stand towards them 
justifies me in thinking that I am not gene- 
rally accused of what the hon. Member 
has accused me of, and I hope I may 
venture to say that there is not another 
Member of the House who would think 
so, or who would accuse me (whatever 
my failings and shortcomings may have 
been during a period of ten years) of 
having ever been partial to one side or 
the other. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I have 
still less advantage than yourself, Sir, 
of any acquaintance with the matter that 
is now introduced to the notice of the 
House, inasmuch as I was not able to be 
present during the latest hours of the 
Sitting on Friday morning, when the 
cireumstances arose. But matters of the 
deepest general interest have been opened 
up upon which I think it right and im- 
perative upon me to say a word. I un- 
derstand you, Sir, in the exercise of your 
~arefully-guarded and most impartial 
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judgment to have deprecated further 
substantive proceedings upon the present 
occasion. I attach the greatest weight 
to that recommendation proceeding from 
the Chair, and I think it would be wise 
if the House should act in accordance 
with it. At the same time, I do not 
think, especially if we are to act in 
accordauce with it, there ought to be 
any shadow of doubt as to the senti- 
ment which prevails in the House as to 
what has taken place. I think it most 
unfortunate that any Member of the 
House should be tempted to question 
the impartiality of the Chair, and 
I believe there are few men in this House 
who would have been able to maintain 
that impartiality or to produce that uni- 
versal impression of impartiality which 
has been your happy lot during a period 
of what I may call unexampled difficulty. 
It is, Sir, still more unfortunate—for I 
admit that a Member may be justified 


in, or, at all events, may have to 
his own mind plausible ground of 
justification for, questioning the im- 


partiality of any man, however judicial 
his conduct may have been—I say I 
think it is still more unfortunate that any 
Member of this House should so far for- 
get the dignity of the House, as to what 
is due to the Chair, as to what is due to 
himself as a Member of the House, and 
as to what is due to the whole House, as 
to make his appeal upon such a subject 
as that to the columns of a publie journal. 
I must say that in my view it is a most 
grave and serious error, and I feel con- 
vineed that the hon. Gentleman, who 
probably in a moment of haste has been 
betrayed into that error, will himself, 
upon reflection, take that view of the 
question. It would have been at any 
period in my recollection a duty on my 
part, if I had stood in the same position, 
to take this notice of what has occurred. 
But I think there is also this to be borne 
in mind: that the duties of the Chair, 
always difficult, have been growing in 
difficulty from Speaker to Speaker, 
and from year to year, so that it is 
hardly within the limits of the human 
faculties for any Speaker to undertake 
those duties am! to discharge them in a 
satisfactory way, and that, in the effort 
to discharge them made, Sir, as it has 
been by you, and made with results so 
remarkable in their character, it is, I 
think, evident that the whole duty of 
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supporting the Chair has acquired a new 
force. Every man who is brought to that 
Bar to take the Oath, and every man who 
takes his seat upon those Benches, ought 
to feel, and must feel, during the whole 
course of his continuance here, that sup- 
port of the Chair, respect to the Chair, 
not an acknowledgment of the infallibility 
of the Chair, but strict regard to the 
Rules under which alone the conduct of 
the Chair can be questioned, is one of 
the primary and most sacred obligations 
which are incumbent upon every Member 
of the House. Sir, in deference to your 
judgment, I hope we shall take the wise 
advice you have given us; and I con- 
fidently hope that what has happened 
will be a monition and a warning to all 
of us, should any of us at any time be 
tempted to pursue a course so unfortunate 
as that which led to the present inter- 
position. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is un- 
necessary that I should add anything to 
the weighty and eloquent terms in which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the House has explained his view of the 
duty every man in this House owes to 
you, Sir, and to every man who may 
hereafter hold the office you occupy. The 
right hon. Gentleman, speaking from un- 
exampled experience and authority in 
such matters, has laid down, in terms 
which I certainly cannot improve, his 
view, which I think is the view of every 
man who listened to him, of what the cha- 
racter of our duty is towards the occupant 
of the Chair. I regret, Sir, that the hon. 
Gentleman, who had full notice I believe 
of what was going to occur to-night, has 
not thought it incumbent upon him to be 
present now to express to the House 
what I have no doubt would have been 
his regrets for what has oceurred—not, I 
fear, for the first time—in the career of 
that hon. Gentleman. As he has not 
thought necessary to be present, and as 
you, Sir, I think wisely, depreeate any 
further explicit action on the part of the 
House—[“ No, no ! ”]—well, I thought 
that was implied—I certainly do not 
know that anything would be gained by 
my hon. Friend behind me, who has 
called attention to the matter, proceeding 
further on the present occasion. I feel 
that the way in which your observations, 
Sir, were received by the House at large, 
and the way in which the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite was re- 
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ceived, sufficiently indicate the opinion 
which is entertained by every Party and 
by every section of the House, and, I 
think I may add, by every individual in the 
House. Perhaps it would be employing 
too powerful a weapon on this occasion 
if we should take any further notice of a 
matter on which we may by silence, even 
more eloquently than by Resolution or 
specific action, express our collective 
opinion. I feel sure that what has fallen 
from you, Sir, what has fallen from the 
Leader of the House, ard the general 
sense of the House will prevent in any 
quarter, or from any individual, a repeti- 
tion of conduct of this kind; and hence- 
forth, if it should ever be necessary, and 
I trust and believe it will never be, to 
call in question the impartiality or the 
action of the Chairman, that will be done 
by a regular proceeding known to this 
House, and will not be done through 
irresponsible letters directed to the daily 
Press of this country. I hope my hon. 
Friend will be satisfied, as I think he has 
reason to be, with the result of the action 
he has taken on the present occasion, and 
that he will not think it necessary to 
proceed further in the matter. 

Mr. TRITTON intimated that, in 
accordance with the advice of Mr. 
Speaker deprecating any severe action 
which the House might possibly be 
willing to take, he would not proceed 
with the Motion which he had intended 
to submit to the House. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to,—Local 
Government (Ireland) Provisional Order 
(No. 6) Bill, Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Order (No. 7) Bill. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
(No, 209.) 

commitTeE. [ Progress, 3rd July.) 
[THIRTIETH NIGHT. ] 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Executive Authority. 

Clause 5 (Executive powers in Ire- 

land). 
*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 


W.), who was speaking last night when 
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at 12 o’clock Progress was reported, 
resumed his observations in supporting his 
Amendment. He proposed in the briefest 
manner to recapitulate the points which 
he had advanced last night in support of 
his Amendment when interrupted by the 
Twelveo’Clock Rule. He had endeavoured 
tosupport his Amendment on two grounds : 
The first was that it was a matter of 
definite public importance concerning 
the whole community that the preroga- 
tive of mercy and pardon should be re- 
tained under the control of the Imperial 
Legislature on the ground that when a 
prisoner was released he could not be 
confined to the district in which he had 
committed his crime, but might go to 
any other part of the United Kingdom 
if he pleased. The second point was 
that there was strong reason to believe 
that if this power of reprieve were put 
into the hands of Irish Ministers—for 
that was what it would mean if handed 
over to the Lord Lieutenant—it would 
be seriously and grossly abused to the 
detriment of the State. We were face 
to face with the fact that the views upon 
what was crime and worthy of punishment 
of Nationalist Members on the one hand 
and the Government were diametrically 
opposite. The House had a remarkable 
instance of the truth of this with regard to 
the persons who were imprisoned for com- 
plicity in dynamite conspiracies. The 
Home Secretary strongly expressed the 
opinion that the persons who had been 
tried and convicted ought to be kept in 
prison, and the prerogative of merey 
ought not to be exercised on their behalf, 
But hon. Members opposite had ex- 
pressed just as strongly the opinion that 
the Government, in withholding the 
exercise of that prerogative, committed a 
grave error of judgment. It was natural 
to suppose that those hon. Members, if 
ever they got the power to put into 
execution the intention they had ex- 
pressed, would release these men who, in 
the opinion of nine-tenths, or, at least, 
five-sixths, of the House were justly 
imprisoned, and ought not to be released, 
The past of hon. Members opposite fully 
confirmed his view of them. He had 
listened to and studied many of the 
statements of hon. Members opposite on 
this subject. The hon. Member for East 
Mayo had said that many of the words 
and actions of the past were said and 
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at the foot of platforms when the hon. 
Member had been addressing meetings in 
Ireland, and had heard the incitements 
the hon. Member had made. He had 
also seen the incitements to crime made 
not in anger or passion, but deliberately, 
by the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork. He had seen pictures, which had 
taken weeks to elaborate, circulated 
among the people of Ireland by the hon. 
Member for Cork, telling their plain 
story that what was ordinarily regarded 
as crime he and his friends did not regard 
as crime at all ; that those offences were 
not only venial, but were not offences 
at all, and should receive the sympathy 
and encouragement of the Irish 
people. What were they to expect 
but that when these gentlemen became 
responsible Ministers in Ireland they 
would carry out their view of the whole 
moral code and give effect to the princi- 
ples they had stated ? The difficulty was 
enhanced by the fact that there were 
persons who kept out of Ireland to avoid 
arrest for crime. The hon. Member for 
Kerry had been the confidant, colleague, 
and director of a certain number of 
persons who had left this country and 
escaped from the power of Criminal Law, 
one of whom had had a true bill for 
wilful murder returned against him. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) : The hon. 
Member says I was the confidant of 
certain persons. Does he mean to impute 
to me in reference to those or any other 
persons that I had in any degree a guilty 
knowledge of crime ? 

*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : That 
Was not my assertion, Sir 

Mr. SEXTON: He used the ex- 
pression that I was the confidant of men 
accused of murder and of crime. Does he 
cast the imputation that I had a guilty 
knowledge of such crime ? 

*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: What I 
was about to say was this: that the Execu- 
tive of the Land League met first in Abbey 
Street and then in Sackville Street ; and 
that these men and the hon. Member were 
members of that confidential body. Week 
after week they sat together, and Boyton, 
Sheridan, and Brennan went about the 
country organising. Wherever these men 
went there was a track of blood. In time 
that organisation was “ blown” upon and 
destroyed, and I know, for a fact, that the 
confidential documents of that committee 
never saw the light, because for a whole 
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day the officials were engaged in 
destroying documents which they could 
not take out of the country 

THe CHAIRMAN  : I think the hon. 
Gentleman is going a great deal too far. 
I hope the hon. Gentleman will confine 
himself more strictly to the matter of the 
Amendment. 

Mr. SEXTON: If the hon. Gentle- 
man in ary direct or indirect form en- 
deavours to convey that at any time and 
in relation to any persons I had any 
guilty knowledge of crime, I shall bring 
the matter to an issue in the strictest 
terms, no matter what the Rules or 
Procedure of this House may be. 

*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : I have 
endeavoured to keep within the scope of 
my Amendment. I have referred to the 
connection between the hon. Member for 
North Kerry and certain persons who 
have fled the country. I do not put my 
statement higher than the statement 
which was made by the Special Com- 
mission which sat on the question, and 
which, after a careful hearing, gave a 
judicial pronouncement on the matter, 
finding that several Nationalist Members, 
of which the hon. Member for Kerry was 
one, incited to intimidation, and that in 
consequence of that intimidation 

*Tne CHAIRMAN : I have already 
pointed out to the hon. Member that he 
must confine himself to the question. 
That is not the question. I must beg of 
him to attend to my ruling. 

Mr. SEXTON: I must ask your 
leave, Mr. Mellor, to say, as a further 
imputation has been cast upon me, that I 
was examined on oath before the Special 
Commission three or four years ago, and 
cross-examined by the late Attorney 
General, and that not one question was 
put to me from beginning to end, either 
in examination or in cross-examination, 
suggesting that I had any such kind of 
knowledge as the hon. Gentleman has 
imputed. 

*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: I am 
sorry I am not allowed to take up the 
challenge. I did my best to do so, and 
I was interrupted. I will endeavour 
now to turn to the other part of my 
Amendment. 

Mr. SEXTON: Really, I cannot 
allow this to go on. Does the hon. 
Gentleman mean to convey that he could 
take up the challenge and prove that 1 
was a party to these crimes? The 
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whole thing from beginning to end 
absolutely false. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order! I 
pointed out that the line the hon. Mem- 
ber was taking was out of Order. It is 
not in Order to discuzs matters which I 
have declared to be out of Order. 


*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER regretted 
he was not able to finish the passage he 
was reading. He thought it was clear, 
however, to every reasonable man that 
his Amendment was more than justified, 
and that the exercise of the prerogative 
should be confined exclusively to the 
Imperial Government. He would put 
an alternative case. It might be—it 
probably would be—that cases would 
arise in Ireland in which this prerogative 
ought to be exercised, but when it would 
not be exercised. He had in his mind 
cases from the North of Ireland, in 
which, no doubt, vindictive punishment 
would be inflicted. It was, therefore, 
absolutely necessary for the protection of 
the minority, whether in the South or in 
the North, that the prerogative should 
be exercised solely in the public interest, 
and not to serve any Party, whatever it 
might be, in Ireland. He begged to 
move his Amendment. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 10, after Sub-section (1), to 
insert the words “ Provided that the prerogative 
of mercy shall not be exercised by the Lord 
Lieutenant on behalf of Her Majesty, except 
upon the advice of Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State.”"—(.WVr. Arnold-Forster.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. SEXTON: I wish just to say 
that this is not the first time the hon. 
Member opposite 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): 
I rise to Order. I wish to ask whether 
the hon. Member for Kerry is to be 
allowed to go into the question when the 
hon. Member for West Belfast was pre- 
vented ? 

*THe CHAIRMAN: It is not in 
Order to go into matters which I have 
ruled out of Order. If the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Kerry has any personal 
explanation to make he may proceed. 

Mr. J. CRANE ATE (Birming- 
ham, W.): I should like to know, if the 
Kerry makes any 

impugning the accuracy or 
of the Member for Belfast, 
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whether you will give him full per- 
mission to reply ? 

*THe CHAIRMAN: I intimated to 
the hon. Member for Belfast the course 
that it was proper to take. He took 
that course, and I think the incident had 
better terminate. 

Mr. SEXTON: The hon. Member 
has made a definite charge against myself. 
[Cries of “Order!”] Yes, it is quite 
in accordance with the tactics of the 
Party of perjury and forgery to try to 
silence me. I intend to reply. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): I rise to Order. I quite 
understand that the hon. Member wishes 
to reply, but let us see how far the un- 
derstanding is to go. If the hon. Mem- 
ber insists upon replying, notwithstanding 
your ruling, Mr. Mellor, then I trust it 
will be in Order for the hon. Member for 
West Belfast to reply to him. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: I have stated 
that it is impossible that this matter can 
continue. I understand the hon. Member 
for North Kerry to deny the imputa- 
tion made on him; and _ therefore, 
after having stopped the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Belfast from going into 
that matter, it would hardly be in Order 
for any further discussion to take place 
with regard to those particular matters. 

Mr. SEXTON: The hon. Member 
opposite presented a picture. He spoke 
of me as being the confidant of persons 
who had sabsequently fled from justice. 
[Cries of “ Order !”] I am submitting 
a point to the Chairman. The gentlemen 
of England object to being gagged ! The 
hon. "Member, having presented that 


picture, suggested imputations arising 
out of it. Am I to be limited to a 


simple negative in denial, oram I to be 
allowed to proceed ? My reply will be 
brief. [Cries of “Order!”] I must 
say it is quite in accord with the chivalry 
of the Orange Order and with the craft 
of the right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham to prevent me from returning 
even a most brief reply to the allegation 
made against me. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I rise to 
Order. No one has suggested that the 
hon. Member should be prevented from 
making his reply, but I once more put it 
to you, Mr. Mellor, whether you have 
ruled that he will be out of Order in 
making his reply, and whether, if you 
have ruled that he is in Order, my hon, 
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Friend will also be in Order in re- 
plying ? 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: I have already 
pointed out that I stopped the hon. 
Member for West Belfast from making 
these charges. The hon. Member for 
Kerry denied the charges at once and 
emphatically. It will be impossible to 
allow any discussion of this question, 
which I have ruled out of Order. I think 
the Committee will be satisfied that the 
hon. Member for Kerry has done all that 
he could in answer to the statements 
which were partly made, and which I 
prevented from being carried further. 
Therefore, I think this matter ought now 
to terminate. 

Mr. SEXTON: I must appeal to 
you. The hon. Gentleman stated that I 
was the confidant of certain persons who 
afterwards fled from justice —— 

*Tne CHAIRMAN: I hope the bon. 
Gentleman will confine himself to the 
point of Order. 

Mr. SEXTON (proceeding): And 
he said if he had been allowed to read 
the passages which he was about to read 
he would make good his case. I hope I 
may be allowed to say that all these 
matters to which the hon. Member, with 
a malignity peculiar to himself 
[Cries of “ Order !”] 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I rise to 
Order. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I think now that 
the hon. Member for Kerry has given his 
ex planation 

Mr. SEXTON: I have not; I have 
not been allowed to. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber has denied the charges made, and 
has stated that there was no foundation 
for them. I think the matter should 
now drop. 

Mr. SEXTON : There are two things 
I ask leave to say. One is that whilst 
TI was & member of the Land League I 
had no conference at any time with any 
person upon any subject which was con- 
trary to law, or which involved any guilty 
knowledge ; and the second is that all 
the transactions of that year—1l2 years 
ago—with which I was concerned were 
the subject of judicial investigation four 
years ago by the Special Commission, 
when I was examined as to that period, 
and that never, from the beginning to 
the end of the case, was it suggested by 
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the learned counsel by whom I was cross- 
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examined that I had any kind of guilty 
knowledge or was open to any of the 
imputations which the hon. Member has 
made. To repeat these imputations 
under cover of debate after that judicial 
investigation is, in my judgment, in- 
famous and base. 

Mr. W. E. GLapstone and Mr, 
ARNOLD-ForSTER rose together; but, 
there being calls for the latter, Mr, 
GLADSTONE gave way. 

*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: I am 
quite at a loss to understand why those 
who speak on behalf of the persons who 
suffered under the Land League—[{ Na- 
tionalist cries of “Order, order!” and 
“Pigott!” Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Gag, 
gag!] I can assure the hon. Member 
that, although I made statements which 
are grave, I spoke of what i believe I 
know. WhatI said was that the hon. 
Member was in consultation for two years 
with four persons who have fled the 
country. I have proof of it. 

*THne CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
This matter has ceased to be material to 
the Amendment. Therefore, I think it 
should terminate. Mr, Gladstone. 


Mr. W. E. GLapsToNE again rose. 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, rising 


amid cries of “Order!” and “Chair!” 
said: I rise toa point of Order. I ask 
you whether it is in Order for a Member 
of this House to say of another that his 
statements are “ infamous and base ” ? 

*Tne CHAIRMAN : All such expres- 
sions are out of Order ; but I beg to point 
out that I did not interfere before 
because charges were made—I think 
quite unnecessarily—against the hon. 
Member, and he used this expression in 
defending himself. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I do not 
intend to trespass upon forbidden ground ; 
but a sense of justice compels me to say 
that I have never known in all my ex- 
perience a more wanton introduction— 
[ Opposition eries of * Order |") 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON: I rise to 
Order. I want to know whether the 
Prime Minister is to be allowed to use 
these expressions ? 

*Tur CHAIRMAN: The expression 
used was “wanton introduction.” I 
cannot say that that is out of Order. 

Mr. GLADSTONE : I hope the hon. 
Gentleman will take a lesson and not be 
so hasty. I am bound to finish my 
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sentence ; I have never known a more 
wanton introduction of venomous matter 
into a Debate on an Amendment which 
raises a political question of considerable 
delicacy and difficulty, and on which a 
sense of duty, of policy, and of decency 
ought alike to have induced the hon. 
Member to keep apart from all extra- 
neous considerations. I hope this will 
be a lesson to the hon. Member. The 
question raised by the Amendment is 
one which eminently ought to be con- 
sidered without the smallest heat. ‘There 
are various reasons which make it un- 
desirable that the matter raised should be 
subject to specific regulation by Act of 
Parliament. The question of the pre- 
rogative of merey stands in a very 
peculiar condition. The hon. Member 
supposed it was a matter in which the 
Executive Council in Ireland would be 
likely to interfere. My impression is 
that the Executive Council will not be 
likely to interfere in such a matter. By 
an invariable tradition of this country— 
I speak with an experience of a quarter 
of a century in the Cabinet—the pre- 
rogative of mercy is dealt with by a 
single Minister, and the agency of the 
Cabinet in it is a thing unknown. That 
practice is so obviously expedient that 
I cannot suppose it would, for no purpose 
that I can conceive, be departed from. 
Owing to the division between Imperial 
affairs and local affairs, you cannot bring 
into a single category all that relates to 
the prerogative of mercy. It is not done 
in the Colonies. Colonial Governors 
are charged in their instructions to deal 
with matters relating to the prerogative 
of merey where Imperial interests are 
concerned apart from their Executive 
Council. There are three classes of 
eases which are involved in this matier 
—namely, cases in which the considera- 
tions are strictly Imperial, such as cases 
of treason and treason-felony, where the 
considerations involved are strictly Im- 
perial, and where it would be absolutely 
the duty of the Lord Lieutenant to allow 
of no intervention by the Irish Execu- 
tive. Then there are the ordinary cases 
of the exercise of the prerogative of 
mercy, and the very trivial cases. The 
last class of cases would include such a 
case as that mentioned last night by the 
hon. Member for East Mayo, in which s 
woman was sentenced to a month’s 
imprisonment for assaulting a bailiff. 
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Surely nothing could be more inconve~ 
nient or absurd than that such a case as 
that should be brought over for the 
consideration of the Home Secretary. 
How could he know anything about it; 
how could he communicate with the 
proper officers or with the Judges who 
tried the case ? Take, again, the second 
class of cases—cases of ordinary crime in 
which the question is whether the pre- 
rogative of merey should be used. Is 
there any good reason for taking the 
matter out of the hands of the Irish 
Ministers ? In cases involving nothing 
of an Imperial character, it would be 
very unwise to take the power out of the 
hands of the Irish Executive. They 
would have a general responsibility for 
the administration of the Criminal Law, 
and how can they be deprived of that 
power by which alone occasional errors 
and excesses in the Criminal Law can be 
checked — namely, the exercise of the 
prerogative of mercy ? 

*Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) : 
Nothing can be further from my wish 
than to refer to the episode in the dis- 
cussion of this Amendment between the 
Member for North Kerry and the Mem- 
ber for West Belfast; but I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will not suppose 
by our silence that we concur in his 
statement that my hon. Friend's observa- 
tions were of a wanton character. My 
hon. Friend has a lesson to learn if he 
has offended against the Rules of this 
House at ail. [An hon. MEMBER: 
Decency.] The Prime Minister made 
the observation after the matter had been 
closed by the Chairman, so that I cannot 
be out of Order in saying we do not con- 
cur in his statement. However, I gladly 
pass by that subject, and I wish to refer 
to what the Prime Minister said directly 
on the Amendment. I think the Prime 
Minister is right in saying, no doubt, in 
the Cabinet you do not, as a matter of 
practice, lay the responsibility of dealing 
with the prerogative of mercy upon all 
the Members of the Cabinet, but one 
Minister takes charge of that matter. We 
are asking simply that there should be a 
corresponding rule in the future with 
regard to Ireland, and that Minister we 
ask should be a British Minister respon- 
sible to this Parliament. My right hon. 
Friend says that in respect of treason the 
Irish Executive can take no part in 
dealing with the prerogative of mercy. 
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I beg, with great deference to the 
right hon. Gentleman, to say that, so 
far as the Bill is concerned, there is 
nothing to prevent the Irish Executive 
from exercising the prerogative of mercy, 
that is, when advising the Lord Lieutenant. 
There is no correlative impossibility of 
dealing with acts compared with the 
power of dealing with legislation ; and if 
there was a persen convicted of high 
treason the morrow after this Bill passed, 
the Lord Lieutenant would be the person 
to determine whether there should be a 
pardon or commutation of the sentence, 
and that would be determined upon the 
action, I submit, and upon the advice of 
the Executive of the Irish Committee. 
But let us go a little further. There are 
men now in Ireland convicted for grave 
offences—I will except cases of high 
treason forthe purpose of my argument. If 
the Bill passes the prison doors are to be 
opened. The Lord Lieutenant will be 
able to grant a pardon to every one of 
these prisoners, whatever his offence may 
be. [Mr. Sexton: He can do it now. ] 
That is exactly my point. The Lord 
Lieutenant, in regard to every person 
convicted in Ireland, can grant a pardon 
or commute the sentence, and what can be 
done now we do not object to it being 
done in the future. He does it now on 
the advice of a British Minister, and we 
are asking that he shall have to do so in 
the future. In reference to all the stormy 
past and to all offences committed, every 
prisoner who has been convicted in Ire- 
land I repeat could, if this Bill passed 
to-morrow, be set free if the Lord 
Lieutenant should think it right he 
should be free. The Lord Lieutenant will 
have to act on the view of the Executive 
Committee ; and if he differs from the 
Executive Committee he will have to 
yield ; and so it comes to pass that the 
Irish Ministers, as the Bill stands, will 
have in their hands the power to let free 
every prisoner with whose views, so far 
as they are semi-political, they might have 
sympathies. I do not think that is a 
state of things that even the Prime 
Minister would wish to see in existence. 
He draws the line apparently in accord- 
ance with the nature of the offences, and 
says that with respect to certain offence : 
the Imperial Government would neces- 
sarily act, and that in such cases the Irish 
Executive would not. There is nothing 
in the Bill to support the distinction 
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which the right hon. Gentleman has 
drawn. It will be a matter of practice, 
and will depend on the will of the Irish 
Executive who will interfere and deter- 
mine what shall be done. My right hon. 
Friend proceeded to say—~ Look at the 
inconvenience of the Amendment! How 
is the Lord Lieutenant to communicate 
here in England with the Home Secretary, 
and how is the Home Secretary to 
acquaint himself with the facts of the 
ease?” Why, those who were present 
last night heard that that was to be the 
daily course of conduct of the Lord 
Lieutenant. He was to go to the Board 
of Trade one day and to the Home 
Secretary next; and when we pointed out 
last night the difficulty there would be 
in the Lord Lieutenant consulting the 
Home Secretary in respect to sending 
down a policeman, say, to Cork we were 
asked, “Why object to that ? He can do 
it. Every day telegrams pass between the 
Lord Lieutenant and the Chief Secretary 
when the latter is in London, and there is 
no inconvenience in such transactions.” 
We were answered by the argument that 
the Lord Lieutenant communicated with 
Ministers here on the smallest matters of 
detail. Now, when we are pointing out 
that grave matters will be left in the 
hands of theIrish Executive, we are told 
that, however grave the offence might be, 
it would be inconvenient that the Lord 
Lieutenant should consult a_ British 
Minister upon it, because there are cases 
in which only a month’s imprisonment is 
inflicted. What is the use of saying that 
the Irish Legislature shall not legislate 
on matters of treason-felony when the 
Executive have it in their power to advise 
the Lord Lieutenant to commute the 
sentences on persons convicted of that 
offence? The truth is this Executive 
Government power is superior in its 
effect to all the legislative power we have 
given; and if we do not restrict the 
Executive power our restrictions upon 
the legislative power will be of no use; 
and, unless this Amendment should be 
accepted, this Bill will be handing over 
the criminal administration of justice un- 
restricted to the Executive Government 
of Ireland. That is not the intention of 
the Government; they have said that the 
administration of justice is not to be 
placed in the hands of the Executive 
Committee, and the ouly way to give 
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effect to that declaration is by accept- 
an Amendment of this kind. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 
Mid) said, he was surprised that the 
Prime Minister could possibly have 
committed himself to such a state- 
ment as that it was inconvenient to 
consult English Ministers with respect 
to the prerogative of mercy when sitting 
next to him was the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland. To 
whom did the Chief Secretary go when 
he had to consider the prerogative of 
mercy in the Gweedore cases? He 
went to the Lord High Chancellor of 
England, and here they had in their 
most recent memories one of the most 
serious and critical cases since the present 
Government came into Office in which 
the Chief Secretary found it his duty to 
consult an English Minister, the Lord 
Chancellor of Great Britain, and yet 
they were told it would be inconvenient 
for the Irish Lord Lieutenant to consult 
an English Minister with reference to 
matters which were of local interest in 
Ireland. Thet® was a more serious 
matter than that. It was a mistake to 
suppose the only danger was the danger 
of leniency to criminals in Ireland. 
There was a danger of severity and un- 
fairness to those who were associated 
with the loyal minority—unfairness and 
severity not only apprehended by them, 
but threatened by hon. Members below 
the Gangway. The Prime Minister had 
said that these matters in Clause 3 would, 
of course, go to an English Minister, who 
would advise the Lord Lieutenant. The 
right hon. Member for Bury (Sir H. 
James) had shown that unless something 
was put into the Bill such matters would 
not go to an English Minister, because 
the only provision in the section as to 
this question affected legislative and not 
Executive action. This danger was a 
serious danger to the loyal minority ; and 
the suggestion that capital cases, cases 
of sedition and so on, in which the loyal 
minority were concerned, should be left 
to the uncontrolled advice of the Irish 
Cabinet was one more example of that 
callous indifference to the interests and 
safety of the loyal minority which was 
being made more plain every day as being 
the prevailing opinion of the Govern- 
ment. 

*Mr. BLAKE (Longford, S.): It 
seems to me that the question before the 
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Committee is one, no doubt, in part of 
convenience ; butI do not think the main 
part is at all of convenience or incon- 
venience. I rely much more strongly upon 
the other ground which the Prime Minis- 
ter put forward, the Constitutional 
ground ; and once again we are face to 
face with the fundamental and irrecon- 
cilable differences between those who sup- 
port and those who oppose the principle 
of this Bill. This Bill gives to the 
Irish people, with reference to the vast 
bulk of criminal offences, the power of 
making the law and of enforcing 
and administering the law, and it is 
a part—and an important part—of the 
administration of criminal justice to 
exercise the prerogative of mercy or 
pardon. That is really a part of the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice—nothing 
less, nothing more. To that people to 
whom you commit by the action of their 
Representatives in Parliament the power 
of making laws which regulate the 
offences, which determine what shall be 
offences and what shall be the punish- 
ment for those offences—to that people 
through their Administration, through 
their Executive, which is responsible to 
their Legislature, you properly commit the 
administration of that law ; and if you do 
all that, it is the height of absurdity to 
pause at the prerogative of mercy. It is 
the height of absurdity to say—* We will 
trust them in determining what the law 
shail be, with the appointment of Judges, 
with the administration of law, with the 
appointment of the Attorney General 
who may enter a nolle proseqgui, who 
may prosecute or not as he pleases; but 
we will not trust them with the preroga- 
tiveof mercy.” Therefore, it is opposed 
to the main fundamental principle of the 
Bill to suggest that while all these large 
matters are to be conferred, the preroga- 
tive of mercy is something so sacred that 
it isnot to be entrusted to the people 
who have all the rest. The distinction 
is just such as the Prime Minister te’'s 
us. There is a certain proportion of 
criminal justice which remains within 
the legislative and necessarily within the 
commensurate Executive capacity of 
those outside Ireland—within the Im- 
perial sphere; and no man here con- 
tends with reference to these matters, as 
to which this Parliament regulates the 
law as to criminal justice, that the Irish 
Executive shall have the power to inter- 
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fere in that part of the administra- 
tion of that law which involves the 
prerogative of pardon. But just on 
the same principle that we fully concede 
the view that the prerogative of pardon 
in this case belongs to, and is to be exer- 
cised upon the advice of Imperial Minis- 
ters, upon the same principle we demand 
asa necessary part of that Legislative and 
Executive power to be given us, that we 
should have the exercise of the preroga- 
tive of mercy with reference to the other 
matters. It is said there is nothing in 
the Bill to prevent the Irish Executive 
from pardoning for treason or treason- 
felony. There is nothing in the Bill to 
give the Irish Executive that power 
at present. It is one of the preroga- 
tives to be given by an _ instrument 
to be prepared and issued under the 
clause now before the Committee; and if 
the Members of the Committee hold that 
the prerogative may possibly be moulded 
on Irish matters in another way, that is 
still under the control of this  Par- 
liament. In the case of the great 
Colonies the prerogative of mercy 
is accorded to the Head of the 
Executive, the Representative of the 
Queen, by his commission and by his 
instructions, and, as the Prime Minister 
has said, under generalConstitutional rules. 
With reference to the vast mass of cases 
in which this prerogative is to be exercised, 
they are those which concern only the 
people of the Colony itself, and it is then 
exercised upon local advice. But where 
Imperial interests intervene neces- 
sarily the only practical solution is that 
the Representative of the Empire, the 
Governor, acts upon his own dis- 
cretion under general instructions, or, 
if necessary, upon the special instructions 
of Ministers who are responsible here. 1 
maintain that it is perfectly reasonable to 
say that under this clause the delegation 
of power shall be distinctly accorded 
to the Viceroy, to act upon local advice 
with reference to all things local, and upon 
the instructions of an Imperial Minister 
with reference to all things not local ; 
and I repeat the observation which I 
made last night, that if objection is to be 


taken to the Bill in this respect 
from any quarter it should be 
from the Irish Benches, because 
we leave practically in the hands 


of the Imperial Parliament the deter- 
mination from time to time of what 
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the delegation should be and what the 
restrictions should be, confiding, as we do, 
in the view that the Imperial Executive 
and the Imperial Parliament will execute 
that duty from time to time in the 
spirit of the Act itself. Now you are 
not making a Constitution with reference 
to prisoners who appear to be in Irish 
gaols just now, but with reference to 
prisoners who may be in Irish gaols 
in years to come, and the same principle 
must he applied to that condition of 
things ; to the men in the present and to 
the men in the future. I repeat it is 
contrary to the fundamental principle of 
the Bill to assign to the Irish people the 
creation and the administration of the 
laws with reference to criminal justice, 
and todecline to them that small but impor- 
tant part of that administration which 
belongs to the prerogative of mercy. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Prime 
Minister told us that this was a very 
difficult and delicate question, and the 
speech we have heard just now confirms 
what fell from the Prime Minister's lips, 
because it is evident that in regard to 
this matter there is an essential difference 
of opinion between the views of the 
Government and those entertained by 
their supporters. [Mr. BLake: Not at 
all ; not one bit.] I will remind the hon. 
Gentleman of what he said and of what 
the Prime Minister said. The hon. 
Gentleman says this: that the admi- 
nistration of the Criminal Law was in- 
complete without the power of granting 
the prerogative of mercy ; that the admi- 
nistration of the Criminal Law was part 
of the duty imposed upon the Irish 
Legislature under this Bill; and that, 
therefore, the Lord Lieutenant should 
exercise the prerogative of mercy on the 
advice of the Irish Cabinet or Council. 

*Mr. BLAKE: That is, as to those 
portions given over to them. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: With regard 
to all those portions of the Criminal Law 
which are not mentioned in Clause 3. 
But what did the Prime Minister say ? 
What the Prime Minister said was that 
he did not doubt the Irish Executive 
Council would not interfere with the 
prerogative of mercy by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and that it would be highly im- 
proper if they were to do so. 

*Mr. BLAKE: As I understood the 
Prime Minister, what he said was that 
the invariable practice was that it should 
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be done not by the whole Cabinet, but 
by one responsible Minister out of the 
Cabinet. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The broad 
fact remains. ‘The Prime Minister, as I 
understood him, did not think that the 
prerogative of mercy in Ireland should 
be exercised on the advice of the Irish 
Cabinet or any Member of the Irish 
Cabinet [Mr. Brake: No, no!] 
That is what we understood, at any rate, 
from the right hon. Gentleman. A great 
deal of the controversy will turn on what 
is the practice at present. As I under- 
stand the procedure at present, the Lord 
Lieutenant really acts ministerially in 
these matters under the advice of the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. 
He advises as to whether the prerogative 
shall or shall not be exercised, and he 
himself forms his opinion in any way he 
can, and takes himself the advice of the 
English Lord Chancellor or any other 
lawyer or politician of distinction whom 
he thinks can help him. That was not 
the practice when I was Chief Secretary, 
nor was it when my right hon. Friend 
near me (Mr. Jackson) was Chief Secre- 
tary, nor when the present Member for 
Bristol (Sir M. Hicks-Beach) was Chief 
Secretary. In those times, it was in- 
variably left to the Lord Lieutenant to 
decide these matters, and he decided 
them upon his own responsibility. I 
have no doubt he took the advice of the 
Judge who tried the case, and of the 
Lord Chancellor. There was nobody in 
Ireland to give the Lord Lieutenant 
advice on these subjects as the Home 
Secretary gives advice to Her Majesty in 
England. ‘That is the broad distinction. 
In this country, practically, the matter is 
settled by the Home Secretary ; in Ire- 
land, until the last few months, it was 
settled by the Lord Lieutenant, who took 
the advice of the Judge who tried the 
ease. The Lord Lieutenant, when he 
acted, acted on his own responsibility, if 
he pleased in direct contradiction to the 
Lord Chancellor, and without consulting 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant at all. As Chief Secretary, I 
used constantly to be questioned about 
the exercise of the prerogative of mercy, 
and I invariably declined to answer 
any question in this House on the subject, 
because I held, and I still hold, it was 
wholly outside my functions, I did not 





know what course the Lord Lieutenant 
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would take. I refused to advise him to 
take any course, and what course he 
ultimately decided upon he decided upon 
on his own responsibility. As I under- 
stood the Prime Minister, that is not 
ouly an accurate statement of what ought 
to take place now, but of the Prime 
Minister's view of what ought to take place 
under the new Bill. The Prime Minister 
holds that there would be certain in- 
conveniences in requiring the assent of the 
Home Secretary to every exercise of the 
prerogative of mercy, however trifling, 
:nsignificant, or dependent upon local 
circumstances the case might be, with 
regard to which the Home Secretary 
could kuow nothing, and which were 
remote from broader political issues. In 
answer to objections of this kind, I have 
to say it is a monstrous thing, in regard 
to the exercise of this prerogative of 
mercy, to leave the Lord Lieutenant in 
the hands of the Executive, and to 
make him their instrument and machine 
in carrying out their will. I think there 
may be some basis of agreement between 
the two sides of the House in this 
matter. My hon. Friend who moved 
this Amendment is anxious that this 
should be the prerogative of the Crown, 
exercised on the will of the Executive 
Council as a whole, or some Member of 
the Executive Council. I agree with him 
absolutely, and I think it would be a most 
dangerous and serious thing if the matter 
were left as it stands in the Bill. I also 
agree with the Government that it would 
be inconvenient to make an English 
Minister responsible forall the details of 
the exercise of the prerogative. But we 
were told last night the Lord Lieutenant 
is to act not merely as the servant or 
representative, and at the bidding of the 
Irish Government; he is not merely to 
be their representative, but also that of 
the English Cabinet, and outside these 
two spheres of office there are still some 
further duties he has to perform, not as 
representing either the Home Secretary 
here, or the Irish Cabinet, or any Member 
of the Irish Cabinet. My suggestion 18 
that we relegate this prerogative of mercy 
to the Lord Lieutenant in this third 
capacity, not as representing the 
English or British Administration, 
not as carrying out the advice of 
the Home _ Secretary, — still less 
as representing the Irish Admin- 
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of the Irish Administration, but 
that we direct in this Bill that the pre- 
rogative of mercy should be exercised 
by the Lord Lieutenant as representing 
Her Majesty, words which, by the Defi- 
nition Clause, are to be declared to mean 
he is to act as a mere functionary and 
representative of the Irish Cabinet. It 
appears to me that a great deal of dis- 
cussion might be saved if that view met 
with general approval, as, I think, it 
does meet with the approval of most of 
us, and my hon. Friend probably would 
feel that his main object had been carried 
out, whilst I understand the suggestion 
is one that would meet with the approval 
of the Government. If no Amendment 
were put in this clause and the words in the 
section were allowed to remain as they 
stand, the phraseology of Sub-section 2 
of the clause will probably make it 
obligatory on the Lord Lieutenant, 
whatever his views may be, to take the 
advice of the Irish Cabinet, and not of 
an Irish Minister. He will be obliged 
to do that very thing which the Prime 
Minister said would be most improper to 
do. If you read Section 2 of your 
clause, you will see there that, unless 
you put in words of a qualifying 
character, the Lord Lieutenant has no 
choice in the matter, and that he must 
take the advice in these cases, not of a 
Minister, English or Irish, but of the 
Irish Cabinet as a whole. If the Govern- 
ment would accept words carrying out 
my suggestion, I think my hon, Friend 
would be not till-advised if he were to 
withdraw his Amendment. Of course, 
if they will not hold out the olive branch 
in this matter, it will be necessary to 
divide on the Amendment. I do think 
words could be inserted to carry out 
all we desire without creating any of 
the undoubted difficulties which might 
follow by adopting the Amendment of 
my hon. Friend. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) 
said, the hon. Member for Longford had 
truly said that the discussion on the 
Amendment showed the irreconcileable 
difference between the two Parties who 
were supporting and opposing this Bill. 
He wished briefly to state how this matter 
presented itself to him. There were in 
Treland a certain class of prisoners called 
the Crossmaglen prisoners 





Mr. T.M. HEALY: They were let 
out five years ago. 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : No. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Yes, they 
were. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Very well. 
He was not so well acquainted with 
prisons and prison matters as other 
people, therefore he might be wrong ; but 
the mere fact that they were out would 
not alter his argument, which applied to 
other prisoners who were exactly of the 
same character. He would take that 
class of prisoners as an illustration of his 
meaning. These prisoners were in gaol 
in Ireland for complicity in a murderous 
association. That was beyond all dis- 
pute, and was proved in a Court of 
Justice in Ireland. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : In Belfast. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: These men 
were convicted by juries, and properly 
convicted. On at least two occasions in 
that House Motions had been made from 
those (the Irish) Benches opposite for 
the unconditional release of these men 
found guilty by juries for complicity in 
this murderous association in the North 
of Ireland. He said that if the Lord 
Lieutenant, advised by this Executive 
Council or Privy Council in Ireland, was 
to have the power of exercising the pre- 
rogatives of mercy, hon. Members oppo- 
site would have no option but to liberate 
prisoners such as these whom they had 
defended in that House. That might be 
all right for those who espoused the 
cause of these men ;_ it was not all right 
for those who had espoused the cause of 
these people who were murdered by 
these men. That was his point, and he 
said it was a monstrosity to hand over 
to men committed to the very chin to the 
release of this class of criminals through- 
out the whole of Ireland the sacred pre- 
rogative of mercy. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for East Manchester (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
has made a very interesting biographical 
communication to-day. As I understand 
from his statement, his course during his 
career in Ireland was this: that in all 
matters affecting the prerogative of 
mercy be left the Lord Lieutenant 
severely alone, and gave him no advice 
one way or another. If I followed his 
statement accurately this was the 
position. The Lord Lieutenant in Ire- 
land holds the same functions as Her 
Majesty the Queen does in this country. 
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In other words, without meaning any 
disrespect, the Irish Lord Lieutenant, 
generally speaking, is a ceremonial 
officer. Asarule, the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland is a gentleman occupying the 
same position as that held by Lord 
Londonderry, whom we all remember as 
a Member of this House, and who, 
to use the words of Mr._ John 
Bright was rather a dull man. 
[Cries of “Oh!”"] These are Mr. 
Bright’s words, not mine. As a _ rule. 
His Excellency was engaged over here in 
attending race meetings, and we have now 
the confession from his Chief Secretary, his 
responsible adviser, and from a Cabinet 
Minister, that in regard to all the mat- 
ters which arose under the Coercion 
Actin Ireland, for which he was respon- 
sible, he left the Lord Lieutenant se- 
verely alone. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I never 
said that. My statement had reference to 
the prerogative of mercy. 

Mr. T. M.HEALY : Certainly ; is not 
that what I am dealing with? I am 
dealing with the prerogative of mercy, 
and I ask the Committee to assume the 
A BC of my argument. I say that in 
regard to the questions affecting the 
administration of the Coercion Act, so 
far as it concerned the prerogative of 
merey, the Lord Lieutenant was left 
severely alone by the Member for East 
Manchester, and yet this is the right 
hon. Gentleman who protested in the 
most vehement manner, assisted by the 
Member for St. George’s, at the fact that 
the Lord Lieutenant in Ireland was put 
into a kind of second category by the 
Government—namely, that he was a 
kind of a monster who, at times, did not 
act upon the advice of the responsible 
Minister. Therefore, it comes to this : 
that when we were arraigning the action 
of the Crown’ in _ Ireland’ we 
were arraigning the action of a 
kind of legislative monster who 
was not acting upon the advice of his 
Minister at all, because that Minister has 
confessed in this House that he gave the 
Lord Lieutenant no advice whatever. 
And yet the Opposition have been en- 
gaged for the last few days in attacking 
the position of the Government, when 
they declared that in certain  mat- 
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ters the Lord Lieutenant would be 
allowed to act on his own initiative. 
Where is the distinction? I can see 
none. We have had from the Member 
for South Tyrone some little idea of 
how much he knows about Ireland. He 
reminds me of what Horace Greely said 
as to how much he knew about farming. 
He gave some account of the Cross- 
maglen prisoners. These prisoners 
were in this curious position: They 
were tried by a common jury in Belfast 
and Mr, Justice Lawson—and the prin- 
cipal prisoner, Bernard Smith, having 
been convicted by Judge Lawson at the 
March Assizes of 1883—Bernard Smith 
had been directed by Judge Lawson to 
be acquitted and discharged with the 
assent of Lord Spencer, within three 
weeks after he was convicted, and a 
sentence of 10 years’ penal servitude 
was passed. At one time I was 
thoroughly acquainted with the history 
of these Crossmaglen cases, but, after 
this lapse of time, I have forgotten a 
good deal about the matter. This, how- 
ever, I do remember : that there was 
hardly a year of Lord Spencer's Vice- 
royalty that he did not discharge one or 
other of the Crossmaglen prisoners, 
and a more tainted case to 
be brought befere this House 
I cannot conceive. Now that so much 
scavenging is going ou, I would suggest 
to hon. Members who are given that 
way that if they look through Hansard 
for 1883 and 1884 they will be able to 
find a complete history of the case of 
the Crossmaglen prisoners. Is there, I 
would ask, never a case of doubt in re- 
gard to the convictivn of prisoners? 
Will the noble Lord the Member for 
Paddington say there is no such case of 
doubt in regard to the conviction of some 
prisoners? Will the late Solicitor 
General for England say there are no 
cases of doubt as to the conviction of 
prisoners ? Will the Member for Cam- 
bridge University say there is no question 
sometimes with regard to the conviction 
of prisoners? I think I heard in this 
House a speech once made when some 
Members from Ulster were described by 
the Member for Cambridge University as 
reactionary Ulster Members, because 
doubts were thrown upon the administra- 
tion of law and order, and I think I heard 
the noble Lord the Member for Padding- 
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ton say that the true course to take in 
regard to the administration of law and 
order in Ireland was to run it upon the 
exact antithesis—if I may use the ex- 
pression—to run it exactly the contrary 
way that Lord Spencer had conducted 
affairs in Ireland. 


Lorp R. CHURCHILL: It had 
nothing to do with the prerogative of 
mercy. What I said affected the general 
policy of the Government, and did not 
deal with the prerogative of mercy. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: The Debate at 
that time had to do with the prerogative 
of merey. The whole question involved 
was the prerogative of mercy, and we 
went into the Division Lobby assisted 
by the noble Lord, and by, I think, the 
Member for Cambridge University, and 
certainly by the late Solicitor General 
for England on a view of the prerogative 
of mercy that does not quite hold water 
with the views now so loudly expressed 
by the Member for Bury (Sir H. James), 
who went into the other Lobby. I think, 
if I may humbly say so, it is perfectly 
absurd to argue on the question of Home 
Rule for Ireland, whether in regard to 
the prerogative of mercy or on any other 
ground, by reference to events of the 
past 10 or 12 years. Is it to be supposed 
that if a man in Ireland got 10 or 12 
years’ penal servitude some years back, 
that all the Irish Members in Office, 
because they have made strong speeches 
about landlordism in the past, are imme- 
diately to release him? Such a view, 
in my judgment, is wholly absurd. 
On these Amendments, as was well said by 
the hon. Member for Longford, we start 
from opposite poles, and we debate them 
from opposite poles, and there is no 
chance of our coming to a conclusion ; 
and, although it may be pleasant enough 
for us to hear the hon. Member for West 
Belfast and the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone, I think, on the whole, the House 
of Commons might be better engaged. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL thought the 
Government would be disposed to 
give some consideration to the Amend- 
ment he was about to move to that of 
the hon. Member for West Belfast. He 
thought he would be able to give reasons 
which would carry conviction to the 


Mr. T. M. Healy 
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thatthe exercise of the prerogative of mercy 
might be subject to comment in that 
House. It might be commented upon by 
the Representatives of Ireland, and it 
certainly might be commented upon by 
either of the English or Scotch Parties, 
He would assume a case where the 
sentence had been executed or commuted. 
The Government of the day would have 
to defend the action of the Lord 
Lieutenant as representing Her Majesty. 
The Lord Lieutenant now acted on his 
own responsibility; but in cases of great 
complexity, and giving rise to great con- 
troversy, he acquainted the Government 
of theday with the reason for his acting as 
he did—either in executing or remitting 
the sentence. That was to say, the Go- 
vernment must know his reason in order 
that they might defend him in the 
Imperial Parliament. If they had no 
knowledge of his reason, how could 
they defend the action of the Representa- 
tive of the Queen, who was practically 
part of the Imperial establishment ? The 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) had 
just entered the House, and had not 
heard that he (Lord R. Churchill) proposed 
to move an Amendment to the Amend- 
ment, and which the Member for West 
Belfast would allow him to move. It 
was in these words :— 

“Provided that the prerogative of mercy 


shall be exercised by the Lord Lieutenant as re- 
presenting Her Majesty.” 

The definition of the Lord Lieutenant 
was “as representing Her Majesty ” in 
the Bill itself, and he trusted the Go- 
vernment would be induced to grant a 
concession upon the matter. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: As to the form 
of the noble Lord’s Amendment it should 
be * Leave out” 

Lorpv R. CHURCHILL: “ Not be” 
—and “ provide” ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: No; leave out 
all the words after the word “ shall” to 
the end of the proposed Amendment, in 
order.to insert these words— 

“Provided that the prerogative of mercy 
shall be exercised by the Lord Lieutenant as 
representing Her Majesty.” 

The Question I have te put is: “ That 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the proposed Amendment.” 
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Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 


Government of 


To leave out from the word “shall,” to the 
end of the proposed Amendment, in order to 
add the words “ be exercised by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant as representing Her Majesty.”—-( Lord 
R. Churchill.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riagsy, Forfar) said, the Amendment 
to the Amendment proposed by the noble 
Lord differed in language from that of 
the Member for West Belfast ; but its 
effect was precisely the same. 
could not interpret the phrase “ Lord 
Lieutenant as representing Her Majesty ” 
in the way suggested, because 
Majesty would have to act through a 


Secretary of State in all these cases. | 
It | 


[Lord R. Cuurcniti: No, no!] 
was the right hon. and learned Member for 
Bury (Sir H. James) who had pointed 
out last night that there should be a 
Secretary of State. ‘The Amendment 
now was on the same lines as that of last 
night, but it was in a different form. 
The Leader of the Opposition (Mr, A. J. 
Balfour) showed that the words “as re- 
presenting Her Majesty e 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There are 
three ways. 

*Sir J. RIGBY said, there were only 
two. 





All that was discussed and ex- 
plained last night. The Lord Lieutenant 


would be advised either by his Executive | 


Council in Ireland or by the Secretary of 
State, or he would receive instructions 
from the Secretary of State here. 
was no third way; but ina great many 
of the cases, as pointed out, he would hot 
have to consult any person. It would be 
idle that he should do so, as on those 
every-day matters no Secretary of State 
had ever been troubled. They opposed the 
Amendment mainly because it was not 
an attempt to restrain the action of the 
Executive Council in Ireland or of the 
Lord Lieutenant, but of Her Majesty's 
Government here to prevent them from 


dealing in any way but one with the | 
prerogative of merey, whilst at present 
they could, by delegation, point out the 
class of cases by a reference to Eng- 
land, and could adapt themselves to the 
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‘circumstances of Ireland from time to 
, time. This was another attempt to take 
, away not from Irish Ministers, but from 
}the Ministers of the United Kingdom, 
the control they exercised as matters 
| stood. 


| Lorp R. CHURCHILL said, he 
' would point out to the Solicitor General 
| that the Government had used the words, 
| “as representing Her Majesty,” in the 
| Bill several times. Were they to under- 
/stand every time the phrase was used 
that an English Minister would be 
responsible to the Imperial Parliament 
for the action of the Lord Lieutenant ? 


*Sir J. RIGBY: Yes; that has been 
stated. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL said, in that 
ease the Minister would take the responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square) said, he should like to ask 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General who had just sat down 
whether, if the ease stood as he suggested, 
it bore any reference to the position of 
the Lord Lieutenant on another matter 
which was debated last night—-the ques- 
tion whether he was to be directed by 
an Irish Minister or by an English 
| Minister 
| Sir J. RIGBY : Not “ directed.” 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that was the 
word they had last night—that he was 
to be instructed or directed. 

Sir J. RIGBY: No. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he thought it 
was. 

Several hon. MemBers: No, no! 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, at all events 
they were told that, in the case of the 
Constabulary, the Lord Lieutenant would 
be able to act upon his own judgment, 
but they had it now from the Solicitor 
General that in cases of a technical 
nature he was to act under the direction 
| of one or two others. Which of them 

was he to act under? He was to act 
| on his own judgment, but there would be 
| one or two authorities for him. Which 
of these would advise or judge or instruct 
him? It was not very clear, It was 
clear, however, that in the case of the 
Constabulary, he was not to be under 
| British Ministers, although in other cases 
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he was to act under them. Why might 
he not act on his own judgment in the 
ease of the exercise of the prerogative of 
mercy? The difficulty was that the 


Government of 


Lord Lieutenant would have to refer to | 


a British Minister. If, in the case of 
the Constabulary, the Lord Lieutenant 
was to be at liberty to act on his own 
judgment, why should he not take the 
same course in other cases? He (Mr. 
Goschen) hoped he made himself clear. 
They were at the same point last night ; 
and he thought the Solicitor General 
would see, and the Committee also, that 
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there were certain cases in which the | 


Lord Lieutenant could act without any 
direction at all. 
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struction, and that he would be guided 
by this when he wanted to know what 
todo. They had now arrived at this 
point: that the whole of the bugbear 
about cases being sent to England had 
been removed by the lucid explanation of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. He 
(Mr. Goschen) hoped he had made the 
matter clear. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Words added to the proposed Amend- 
ment. 

Question put, 

“That the words ‘Provided that the pre- 
rogative of mercy be exercised by the Lord 


| Lieutenant as representing Her Majesty’ be 


*Sir J. RIGBY said, the right hon. | 


Gentleman told them they were at the 
same place last night. 


They had been | 


three or four times at the same place. He | 


pointed out then, as he had to point out 
now, that the Lord Lieutenant, in regard 
to police control, was the Representative 
of Her Majesty, and must act under the di- 
rection of the Imperial Government. But 


they were to be told that he could do | 


nothing at all without direction from Her. 


Were they to be told he could not order | 


a corporal or a corporal’s guard to go 


from one side of Dublin to the other | 


without communicating with London ¢ 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gosehen) 
was doing him the favour of listening to 
what he said, and he hoped he would 
not call upon him again. A general in- 
struction was sufficient for all purposes 
in both cases, such instruction coming 
through the Secretary of State. There 
was a number of small matters which no 
Secretary of State would ever dream of 
giving an instruction upon, and in those 
matters the Lord Lieutenant would be 
guided by the general tenour of the in- 
struction he would have received, and 
not upon a precise order written upon a 
particular piece of paper. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the Solicitor 
General had now answered the Prime 
Minisier. The great difficulty was as 
to every case put being referred to the 
Home Secretary. The argument of the 
Prime Minister was that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant would have to refer to the 
Minister in every case ; but the Solicitor 
General declared with the greatest em- 


phasis that he would have a general in- 


Mr. Goschen 


there inserted.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 250 ; 
Noes 293.—(Division List, No. 188.) 

Mr. HARRINGTON (Dublin, Har- 
bour) said, that before the next Amend- 
ment was moved it would he a convenience 
to the Committee if he drew attention to 
the fact that there were at the present 
moment 74 Amendments on the Paper to 
Clause 5. The Resolution of the House 
would bring toa termination on Thursday 
the discussion of several clauses besides 
Clause 5. [Cries of “Order!”] He 
wished, therefore, to make an appeal to 
hon. Members in charge of the Amend- 
ments to Clause 5 to assist the Committee 
in coming to a decision on the other 
Clauses. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: There is _ no 
Question before the Committee at present. 
The hon. Member cannot conclude with a 
Motion. 


Mr. J. REDMOND (Waterford): I 
beg to move that the Question, “ That the 
Clause, as amended, stand part of the Bill,” 
be now put. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: I cannot put that 
Question. There are some Amendments 
of substance upon the Paper. 

Mr. FISHER (Fulham) said, he wished 
to move— 

In page 3, after line 10, to insert—* (2) 
The chief executive officer or officers who 
shall, for the time being, act in the place of the 
Lord Lieutenant shall be appointed by Her 
Majesty the Queen in Council.” 

On a previous Amendment having re- 
ference to making provision for the 
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temporary absence of the Lord Lieutenant 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister admitted that it was important 
to make such provision, but that that 
was not the proper time to enter upon 
the discussion of the subject ; that the 
proper time would be after the Bill had 
passed and when the Lord Lieutenant 
eame to be appointed. To his (Mr. 
Fisher’s) mind, the proper time to con- 
sider the question was now. Though it 
was a small question it was one of con- 
siderable importance when they con- 
sidered that they were altering 
altogether the whole of the duties 
and responsibilities of the Lord 
Lieutenant entirely, giving him the 
power of veto over the legislation of the 
Irish Parliament. Let him put a set of 
circumstances to the Government. Let 
them suppose that the Bill was passed 
and that the first Lord Lieutenant had 
been appointed, and that one of the first 
acts of the Irish Legislature had been to 
suspend the operation of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. The Lord Lieutenant, being 
unwilling to veto this legislation on the 
part of the Irish Parliament, and being 
equally unwilling to give his sanction to 
it, chose to resign, in that case who 
would be the person or persons who 
would step into the place of the Lord 
Lieutenant ; by whom would they be 
appointed ? Would they exercise all 


Government of 


the powers of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, including the summoning, 


proroguing, and dissolving of Parliament, 
as well as the prerogative of mercy, and 
of vetoing the legislation of the Irish 
Parliament ? He would like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
whether there was any precedent for 
putting the veto in commission—colonial 
or otherwise ? 
thought that whether the Deputies of the 
Lord Lieutenant were the Lords Justices 
appointed as they were now, or 
appointed as he had himself suggested 
they should be, by Her Majesty the 
Queen in Council, in any ease no Deputy 
or Deputies should be entrusted with the 
power of the veto. If it had not been 
for the impatience of hon. Members, he 
should have been inclined to move a still 
further Amendment to the effect that in 
any case those appointed to fill the office 
of Lord Lieutenant should have the 
power of vetoing Irish legislation, even 
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though it might cause some inconvenience 
to the Irish Executive to withhold that 
power, and that it should only be used 
by the regularly-appointed successor of 
the Lord Lieutenant; and that in regard 
to any short period in which it was 
absolutely essential that the veto should 
be exercised, it should be exercised by 
Her Majesty the Queen, acting on the 
advice of Her Imperial Ministers. He 
had put down the Amendment for the 
sake of eliciting some information from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister as to his views on the subject. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 10, after sub-section (1), to 
insert the words, “(2) The chief executive 
officer or officers who shall, for the time being, 
act in the place of the Lord Lieutenant shall 
be appointed by Her Majesty the Queen in 
Council.”—(Vr. Fisher.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE was under- 
stood to say that some of the hon, 
Member's observations were not unworthy 
of consideration, although the main point 
he had raised was not touched by the 
Amendment. The words “in Council ” 
were especially inappropriate. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said, 
that those who desired on subsequent 
clauses to say something as to the com- 
position of the Irish Legislature had 
rights in this Assembly as much as 
hon. Gentlemen representing the minority. 
[Cries of “Question!”] He was 
putting a question to the Chairman in 
the most respectful manner. As he 
understood it, the time limited to these 
clauses would expire on Thursday next. 


| The question of the composition of the 
For his own part, he | 


Irish Legislature and other important 
questions arising on the subsequent 
clauses the Irish Members desired to 
speak upon, and he respectfully sub- 
mitted that it was unfair to those 
representing the majority of the House 
that the minority should be allowed to 
take up all the time on one clause. Those 
who were desirous of discussing the 
subsequent clauses were entitled to at 
least a portion of the time. 


Mr. DARLING (Deptford) rose—— 


Tue CHAIRMAN: In answer to 
the hon. and learned Member, I can only 
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say that I sincerely hope that all 
Members who have unimportant Amend- 
ments on the Paper will net proceed with 
them, so as to enable important Amend- 
ments to be discussed. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: On the 
point of Order, if I may express my 
agreement with you, Sir, I would say 
I hope that unimportant Amendments 
will not be proceeded with, but, at the 
same time, I hope that no effort will be 
made to curtail the Amendments the 
minority may have on this clause merely 
because some gentlemen belonging to 
the majority may wish to discuss some 
other Amendments. I pass from that 
question of Order, as I suppose I may 
call it, to the Amendment before the 
Committee, which is not one of those 
which deserve or should have any very 
lengthened discussion in the House. At 
the same time, it is not an Amendment 
devoid of importance. As I understand, 
the hon. Gentleman, though he did not 
touch on the question of putting the veto 
in commission, thinks that there should 
be provision in the clause so that the 
appointment of these officers in certain 
crises may not be necessary. I agree 
that the words “in Council” are in- 
appropriate. You cannot get a Council 
at all times. Therefore, it is not neces- 
sary to press those words, but I think it 
necessary that there should be a means 
in the Bill for providing substitutes for 
the Lord Lieutenant whenever they are 
necessary. 
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Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 248 ; 
Noes 283.—(Division List, No. 189.) 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The next Amend- 
ment (Colonel Waring’s) is out of 
Order. 

CoLtoneL WARING (Down, N.) 
asked whether it would be in Order at a 
future stage of the proceedings ? 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The matter has 
already been decided on Clause 3, Sub- 
section 1. 


Sir H.J AMES moved to insert, before 
the word “there,” in line 11, the words 
“after six years from the appointed 
day.” He said, the object of this pro- 
posal was that for six years the Execu- 
tive Government of Ireland should be 


The Chairman 
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Imperial. It was, of course, impossible 
for anybody to prophesy what would be 
the conditicn of Ireland during the six 
years following upon the appointed day, 
Those who were hopeful might conceive 
that there would be perfect peace in 
Ireland ; whilst, on the other hand, those 
who distrusted the future governors of 
Treland, might fear that great disturbance 
and conflict would take place ; but both 
classes of people would agree that there 
must be great uncertainty as to the con- 
dition of Ireland during the period 
named. This uncertainty would result 
from the fact that the Act was an untried 
measure, and the condition of Ireland 
during the first years in which it would 
be in operation could not be regarded 
without anxiety. The question was, 
Ought there to be a suspensory period 
during which the Act couid not be too 
rashly carried into effeet ? The Govern- 
ment had already made provision for a 
suspensory period, and the question was 
to what extent was that system to be 
carried into operation ? The Government 
limited the powers of the Irish Executive 
during the first six years, and, therefore, 
admitted that it was not to be trusted. 
It was proposed that the only Police 
Force existing in Ireland should be 
under the control not of the Irish 
Executive, but of the Lord Lieutenant 
acting on behalf of Her Majesty, as 
advised by Her Imperial Ministers. 
Therefore, that which represented the 
chief agency of the Executive Govern- 
ment was to be taken away from the 
Irish Executive. The collection of taxes 
would also be taken away from the Irish 
Executive. At the same time, during 
the first six years the Judges were to be 
appointed by the Imperial Government, 
and not by the Irish Executive. There 
was also to ibe a suspensory period of 
three years, during which the land was 
not to be dealt with by the Irish Legis- 
lature. What would be the condition, 
therefore, of the Irish Executive under 
the present proposition of the Govern- 
ment ¢ The Sovereign was to be repre- 
sented in Ireland by the Lord Lieutenant, 
who would be a local Monarch as the name 
implied. He did not wish to go into 
the Debate of last night, but he felt 
bound to refer to it. He had not con- 
tradicted the Solicitor General just now, 
because his hon. and learned Friend had 
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displayed so much physical energy as to 
somewhat terrify him; but the Com- 
mittee had been told that there were to 
be three Executives in Ireland, and not, 
as the Solicitor General said, two. ‘The 
first Executive, according to the Chief 
Secretary, would be the Lord Lieutenant 
as the representative of the Imperial 
Government ; the second would be the 
Trish Executive dealing with matters 
purely Irish ; and the third would be an 
Executive dealing with internal matters, 
but matters which were retained by the 
Imperial Parliament. With respect to 
the third of these classes, the Chief 
Secretary had said that the Lord 
Lieutenant, with regard to such matters, 
would take such advice as he thought 
fit from the President of the Board of 
Trade, or any other British Minister. 
When he (Sir H. James) had inquired 
who would be answerable for the advice 
given to the Lord Lieutenant, no answer 
at all was given. He thought he could 
bring home to the Committee what 
might arise under the condition that 
would prevail in Ireland. In Ireland, if 
at any time the Lord Lieutenant chose to 
declare that there was danger of rebellion 
or invasion great power was placed 
in his hands. It might be held that if 
any body of people refused generally to 
pay taxes it would amount to treason 
and to rebellion. In that case the Lord 
Lieutenant might declare the Habeas 
Corpus Act suspended in Ireland simply 
by his own proclamation. The Lord 
Lieutenant had this power by an Irish 
Act of 21 & 22 Geo. III. He 
presumed that, this being a statutory 
power, it would not be controlled by the 
power of delegation, and that what the 
Lord Lieutenant could do by Statute, 
with the advice of his Privy Council, he 
would be able to do with the advice of 
his Executive Committee. That being 
so, it would be possible to imprison, 
without power of relief, any subject of 
the Queen in Ireland with whom the 
Execative Committee would come in 
conflict, if such persons were, in the 
opinion of the Lord Lieutenant, in a 
state of rebellion, Last night the 
question of the police was referred to. 
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for six years the Government would not 
give the Irish Government the charge of 
the police, how could they place upon 
them the responsibility of maintaining 
peace and good order in Ireland? The 
Government admitted, of course, that 
peace and good order must be maintained ; 
but, at the same moment, they were 
taking away from the Executive Govern- 
ment the only means by which they could 
maintain it. According to the Solicitor 
General, there would be only two 
Executive Authorities in Ireland, and in 
that case if, say, disorder arose in County 
Clare, the Lord Lieutenant would have 
to decide what was to be done, not on 
the advice of his Executive Council, 
but without any advice whatever, unless 
the Magistrates formally communicated 
to him how, in their opinion, he ought 
to act. Then there was the question of 
the collection of taxes. Supposing they 
had to be collected by force, who was to 
make the collection’ As a matter of 
fact, the Bill would make the Lord 
Lieutenant carry on the duty of govern- 
ment, while, at the same time, it would 
create a second Executive Government, 
with which he would often be in con- 
flict. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 11, before the word “ There,’, 
to insert the words * After six years from the 
appointed day.”—(Sir ZZ, James.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” _ 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE, who was 
indistinctly heard, was understood to 
speak as follows: My right hon. and 
learned Friend referred to the Act of 21 
& 22 Geo. ILI., which enables the Lord 
Lieutenant upon certain conditions, one 
being that actual invasion or rebellion 
has taken place, to proclaim the suspen- 
sion of the Act. What connection, I 
would ask, is there between that argu- 
ment and my right hon. Friend’s speech ? 
It is a common thing now in this Com- 
mittee to move Amendments and say 
nothing in their favour. [ Cries of “Oh!” ] 
Yes, again and again, and again and 
again. ‘There was not one word said on 


As a matter of fact, the Executive | behalf of the Amendment by my right 
Government in Ireland would not have | hon. Friend from beginning to end. The 
the power to order a single policeman | Act referred to by my right hon. Friend 


from one station to another. Well, if 


‘may call for correction or not, but what 
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has that to do with the present Amend- 
ment ? Now, Sir, by the leave of my 
right hon, Friend—and I hope he will 
forgive me—I will endeavour to consider 
the Amendment. It is of course a liberty, 
but still it is a liberty which I think it 
necessary totake. In the first place, my 


right hon, Friend must be aware that if | 


the Amendment were carried it would 
simply, by a single stroke, be the de- 
struction of the Bill. I suppose he knows 
enough of Ireland and enough of the 
Representatives of Ireland in this House 
to judge that I believe those gentlemen 
—I mean the four-fifths of them who 
support what I call the National cause— 
would at once refuse to support this Bill, 
and that the whole mass of their consti- 
tuents would follow in their train. If 
I am wrong in that I am most certainly 
wrong in my estimate of their character. 
Certainly, if I were an Irishman myself, 
I would reject the Bill containing the 
provision proposed by right hon. Friend. 
The proposal of my right hon. Friend is 
to leave Ireland without a Government 
to direct and influence the Irish Legis- 
lature. Who would ask the Legislature 
for money under such circumstances ? 
Who would carry on all the operations 
of legislation required in Ireland ? 
Would this all be done by the Home 
Office of this country? There are no 
persons who are authorised to do so. 
The Executive that would be required 
has no existence at this moment, and the 
case is, therefore, different even from that 
of Grattan’s Parliament. Who would 
pay the gentlemen whom I suppose my 
right hon. Friend would appoint to carry 
on Executive duties during the six years 
—the set of gentlemev who would have 
to go to Ireland to conduct as well as 


they could the operations and communi- | 


cations of the Viceroy with the Irish 
Cabinet ? They would be Imperial 
affairs. The Government of this country 
would send over this staff of men to 
carry on business in Ireland, and they 
would have to ask the House of Com- 
mons to pay them for six years. My 
right hon. Friend ought to tell us what 
is his view on this point. 

Sir H. JAMES: They would be paid 
from the same source as the Exchequer 
Judges. 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE: The Ex- 
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connection with Imperial interests. These 
are not Imperial interests, but Irish 
domestic interests. The Irish Parlia- 
ment would not vote a farthing for the 
purpose of paying for those Imperial 
affairs, and no man in England would come 
| down to this House and ask for a Vote 
for the purpose. I confess I am greatly 
astounded at my right hon. Friend’s pro- 
posal. I could have understood him if 
he had proposed to amend the Habeas 
Corpus Act. He used an argument 
| somewhat of this kind. He said—* You 
are going to deprive the Irish Executive 
of various functions. You take from them 
the function of managing the Con- 
stabulary for six years. You take from 
them the function of collecting the 
Revenue, and, therefore, there would be 
nothing for the Irish Executive to do, 
and you need not have one at all.” Well, 
Sir, as respects these Executive duties, 
my right hen. Friend quite forgot that 
the Irish Legislature has, if it thinks fit 
to use it, the power during six years of 
imposing new taxes. 
Sir H. JAMES: I said so. 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Then 


who is to manage that business but the 
Irish Executive ? Then there is the 
new police, the establishment of which 
will be one of the earliest duties of the 
Irish Executive. In point of fact, it is 
absolutely essential for the legislative 
power that there should be an Executive 
in Ireland. The persons who are to 
carry on the business of Ireland, as far as 
domestic affairs are concerned, do not 
exist in Ireland at this present moment, 
and the Executive cannot be worked 
from this country. The poor people 
| whom my right hon, Friend would have 
‘to call into existence, unless there is a 
| private subscription of Members of Par- 
| liament to provide them with bread and 
| butter, would have no means of living. 
But, however that may be, I think that 
| the Amendment, if carried, would be 
‘absolutely fatal to the Bill, and would 
| be an undoing of the work of the last 50 





‘days. This is not the way to undo that 
| work. If it is to be undone it ought to 


'be undone by some direct vote of the 
| House of Commons. 
| 


| Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: My right 


hon. Friend at the commencement of his 


chequer Judges have duties to perform in | very iateresting speech referred tomy right 
Mr, W. E. Gladstone 
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hon. Friend the Mover of the Amendment, 
and while crediting him with good faith 
in moving the Amendment made an 
insinuation which, if it saved his good 
faith, would, at all events, leave an im- 
putation upon his intellectual capacity. 
My right hon. Friend said that my right 
hon. and learned Friend, in moving this | 
Amendment, followed a course which had | 
been taken in regard to various previous | 
Amendments and said nothing in its | 
favour. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: For) 
the greater part of his speech. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Well, I 
am bound to say that in the greater part 
of the speech to which we have just 
listened nothing has been said against 
the Amendment, and we have as much 
reason to complain of the scant attention 
given to our Amendments by my right 
hon. Friend as he has to complain of our 
not supporting them. My right hon. and 
learned Friend laid great stress on the 
alternative to his proposal, and pointed 
out that very grave aud serious com- 
plications and difficulties would arise in 
this provisional term of six years during | 
which you are to have a Legislature in 
Ireland, which is to be charged with the 
peace, order, and good government of 
that country, and which at the same time, 
both as regards itself and as regards the | 
Executive, is to have no power whatever 
over the police, the Judges, the land, and | 
finance. Well, Sir, to ail these diffi- | 
culties, of which sufficient illustrations 
were certainiy given by iny right hon. 
and learned Friend, the Prime Minister 
has not made a single word of reply. I 
will come to the point ou which my 
right hon. Friend did reply. He referred 
to one of the illustrations given by the 
Mover of the Amendment, who pointed 
out that under certain circumstances the 
Lord Lieutenant, acting on the advice of 


| 


his Irish Executive, would have the 
power of suspending habeas corpus. 


My right hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) 
said that was only in case of actual re- | 
bellion. Of course that is so, and that 
was stated. But who is to be the judge 
of what is a state of actual rebellion ? 
The Lord Lieutenant. Would a general 


refusal on the part of the people of 
Ulster to pay taxes to the Irish Parlia- 
ment be considered a state of rebellion 7 
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| I can well conceive that an Executive 
, Committee of the Irish Legislature would 
most distinctly so regard it; and if the 
Lord Lieutenant took the same view, he 
would have the right and the power to 
|imprison every one of the political 
opponents of hon. Members opposite by 
suspending the Habeas Corpus Act. My 
right hon. Friend said that an adequate 
remedy would be a repeal of the Act of 
George III., and that we proposed 
nothing of the kind. No; but what we 
are doing is to propose that, at all events 
during the period which must be a most 


| critical time in the history of this new 


Legislature, the power of suspension 
should not be in the hands of anyone 
advised by the Irish Executive. It 
would, under the Amendment, remain 
in the hands of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, but he would’ have to 
be advised by the English Executive. 
Then the First Lord of the Treasury 
brought forward his great, his oft-repeated 
argument that the Amendment would 
mean the destruction of the Bill, because 
the Irish Members opposite do not like 
it. 
Mr. 


no! 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Have I 


misquoted the right hon. Gentleman ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : Ireland 


would scorn it. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Let me 
express some surprise at that confident 
assertion. Grattan’s Parliament, after 
all, as the right hon. Gentleman has 
pointed out, had no Irish Executive. 
Mr. O'Connell, who was a patriotic Irish- 


W. E. GLADSTONE: No, 


| man, never asked for an Irish Executive ; 


and Mr. Parnell, who also was a patriotic 
Irishman, and at a much later date, stated 
that the least Irishmen would accept 
would be Grattan’s Parliament. Under 
these circumstances, it does not seem to 
me that it would be an insult to the Irish 
people to offer the equivalent of Grattan’s 
Parliament. But the Prime Minister 
went on to make use of a most curious 
argument. He said that in the time of 
Grattan’s Parliament there was practi- 
cally an English Executive which abused 
its position and was guilty of corruption, 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I did 
‘not say an English Executive. I said 
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an Executive composed of the ascendency 
party, which was, unfortunately, the 
British garrison in Ireland—an Execu- 
tive protected and sanctioned by the 
English governing class, 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, I 
aecept that correction, but it comes to 
the same thing. The Executive, at any 
rate, was not responsible to Grattan’s 
Parliament. It was practically an Ex- 
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ecutive under British influence, and, as 
the right hon. Gentleman has said, was 
supported by the ascendency party, which 
was the British garrison. But granting, 
for the sake of present argument, that 
that Executive misbehaved itself in those 
days, there is not the slightest ground | 
for supposing that an English Executive 
of to-day would similarly misbehave it- 
self. The present Chief Secretary has 
not, I presume, been employed in cor- 
rupting anyone. The right hon. Gentle- 
man at present represents the British | 
Executive in Ireland, and whatever may 
have been the action of the British 
Representatives in Grattan’s Parliament, 
there is no reason to fear that after six 
years any person so employed would 
commit any of the crimes and offences 
which the right hon. Gentleman imputes 
to the British Executive. The right 
hon. Gentleman goes on to say that there 
must be some kind of Executive in Ire- 
land, and he asks by whom will it be 
paid? I assume by the Irish Parliament. 
During the six years that will elapse 
from the passing of the Act the Judges 
of the Supreme Court, other than the | 
Exchequer Judges, are to be appointed | 
by the Imperial Parliament, and yet to | 
be paid by the Irish Parliament. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: As 
much as the Irish Parliament pleases. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: That is | 
rather a suggestive statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman. I did not know | 
that it was intended to recommend this | 
transitory situation to the Irish Members 
opposite by suggesting to them that their 
legal obligations could be satisfied by 
paying to these Judges some ridiculous 
and utterly inadequate sum; and yet, if 
there is any meaning in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s interruption, that is what it 
comes to. I think any question of pay- 
ment need not be seriously raised. The 
right hon. Gentleman went on to say 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


' 


that this Executive, if appointed for the | 


Mr. W. E. Giadstone 
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purpose suggested, would be an intrusion, 
because the matters with which the Irish 
Executive would have to deal would be 
Irish matters. But for the next six years 
Irish police and Irish finance will remain 
Imperial matters, over which the Irish 
Legislature will have no control. We 
are dealing with that transitory period, 
Then the right hon. Gentleman says, 
“Oh! but although finance will 
remain an Imperial interest, the Irish 
Parliament may want to impose new 
taxes and raise a new police, and they 
have the power to do it.” In answer to 
that I would appeal to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, who have said that the country 
is so poor that it will be impossible to 
raise additional taxation from it, and that 
it will be impossible to raise new police. 
I understand that the intention is, that 
the police shall be local, raised and con- 
trolled by the Local Authorities, and 
surely the right hon. Gentleman does not 
contemplate a force for all Ireland—an 
Irish police—for the purpose, for in. 
stance, of keeping order in Tipperary 
Skibbereen, or Waterford. In my view,; 
the Irish police will be raised, as in 
England, by the Irish Municipalities, and 
will be under local control. If that is so, 
there would be no Irish interests with 
which this Executive would have to deal. 
The real reason why these Amendments 
are met with scorn and contempt by the 
Government is because the Irish Mem- 
bers will not allow them to be inserted in 
the Bill. The right hon. Gentleman puts 
altogether beyond the question of the 
merits of the Amendment the fact that 
the Irish Members would vote against it, 
and that their so voting would destroy 
the Bill. Of course, under the circum- 
stances, if we are to move our Amend- 
ments without any hope of their being 
accepted on their merits, our appeal must 
be made to hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) said, 
he must say a word to correct the right 
hon. Gentleman’s misrepresentation of 


the statement made by Mr. Parnell. The 


right hon. Gentleman had said that when 


| Mr. Parnell said Ireland would not accept 
| less than Grattan’s Parliament, he meant 
| that Ireland would accept a Parliament 


without an Executive responsible to it. 
Mr. Parnell had not in his mind at the 


' time, and no one had in his mind save 


perhaps the right hon. Gentleman, any 
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reference whatever to an Executive. In 
referring to Grattan’s Parliament Mr. 
Parnell meant to refer to the scope of 
the Legislative Authority, and the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite did not seem to 
know what that scepe was. That scope 
was as wide as the Parliament of Great 
Britain. Grattan’s Parliament was co- 
ordinate with, and independent of, the 
British Parliament. Grattan’s Parliament 
—and this also answered the right hon. 
Gentleman with regard to O’Connell— 
being co-ordinate and independent, if 
matters had been allowed to proceed 
upon the old lines and affairs had not 
been interrupted by the unfortunate re- 
call of Lord Fitzwilliam in 1795, the 
Irish Executive would have come under 
the control of the Irish Parliament in 
the same way that the English Execu- 
tive had come under the control of the 
Imperial Parliament. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Cries of 
“Divide!” and interruption) was 
understood to say that one of the 
main arguments of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister against the 
Amendment was that the Irish would 
not accept it; but the fact was that the 
Irish Members would take what they 
could get, and if they would refuse the 
Bill rather than take it with the Amend- 
ment they were more foolish than he 
gave them credit for being. What the 
Unionist Members objected to was that 
so large an offer had been made to the 
Irish Members irrespective of the interests 
of Great Britain, and that when the ques- 
tion arose of reducing the scheme to some- 
thing more advantageous tothe few people 
who happened to live on this side of the 
water their being told that the scheme 
could not be modified because the Irish 
Members would not accept a modification. 
The right hon. Gentleman had referred to 
Grattan’s Parliament. He (Mr. Smith) 
would not enter into that question, but 


the right hon. Gentleman had quoted| *Caprtain 
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accepted. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister spoke of the impossi- 
bility of the Legislature acting without 
having the Executive under its control. 
The nght hon. Gentleman spoke as if he 
had never known of any Legislature being 
in that position. But this Legislature of 
ours was an exception to the general 
rule. The right hon. Gentleman was 
not correct in assuming that the Execu- 
tive was under the control of the Legis- 
lature in all countries, for there were 
many countries in the world where the 
two Bodies were independent of each 
other. Fora great many reasons it would 
be wholesome to give a temporary period 
of legislative activity to Ireland before 
they had the full responsibility of con- 
trolling the Executive. Many powers 
were suspended in the Bill. Moreover, 
whenever any difficulty arose, some 
right hon. Gentleman on the Treasury 
Bench said—* That is all very well, but 
the thing will work itself out when we 
come to discuss it in practice.” He must 
say he considered it important, if all these 
questions were to be left to work them- 
selves out, that there should be a fixed 
time during which they could peaceably 
and placidly work themselves out-— 
during which it would simply be a matter 
of discussion between the Irish Legisla- 
ture on the one side and the Imperial 
Legislature on the other. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 142 ; 
Noes 187.—(Division List, No. 190.) 

Mr. PARKER SMITH said, the 
Amendment which stood next on the 
Peper in his name—namely, 

In page 3, line 11, to leave out “ an Executive 
Committee of the Privy Council,” and insert 
“a Cabinet,” 
raised an interesting question, but owing 
to the pressure of time under which the 
Committee now laboured he did not pro- 
pose to move it. 


NAYLOR - LEYLAND 


Fox, and had asked whether the Liberal | (Colchester) rose to move, in page 3, 


Unionists were still Foxites. Well, they 
were Foxites, but Foxites before 1793. 
They agreed with the great body of 
Dissentient Liberals of that day and 


line 11, to leave out “ Executive.” He 
said the clause was one which, to his 


| mind, was eminently calculated to find 


out the weak spots of the Party opposite, 


with Mr. Pitt and the friends of Fox, | and it was probably for that reason that 


who did not find it possible to defend the 
action that Lord Fitzwilliam had taken. 
That was the policy of the Whig Party 


which he (Mr. Smith) and his friends! place upon it at all. 





the Prime Minister proposed that all 
discussion upon it should be stifled, and 
that practically no discussion should take 
It was not an 
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“accidental Amendment”; it did not; Education, and Justice. He found in M, 
appear on the Paper isolated and alone ; Dareste’s book, Constitutions Modernes, 
on the contrary, it was a part of the! that the whole of the Croatian Constitu- 
general scheme that he was attempting tion was set forth, and it formed a perfectly 
to graft on the Bill. The object of the | analogous case. It was there stated— 
Amendment was that the Executive} “At the head of the Local Government is the 

wer being vested in the hands of the | Ban, and the departments placed under his 
Lord Lieutenant, the various heads of the | Wonshi wad Elacation, = Ps ney Te ‘an 
Department should be simply a consul- 


. fectly independent of one another within their 
tative Body to advise the Lord Lieu- | allotted spheres of duty, and are not in any 
tenant. 


He was in favour of decentrali- | respect whatsoever subordinate to one another,” 
sation carried out upon as wide and | In the United States of America at the 
generous a basis as possible, and of Local | present time the Secretaries of State 
Government all round—but he meant | were purely consuliative. Their business 
strictly Local Government in the sense of | was to advise the President, and nothing 
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Professor Dicey on Local Government— 
“Strictly defined powers, to be delegated to 
strictly constituted Local Bodies, in strictly 
limited areas and jurisdictions.” 
But when they proposed to apply the 
system of decentralisation to Ireland 
there were three conditions which he 
considered it necessary to observe before 
he consented : the exemption of Ulster 
from the provisions of the Bill, the pro- 
tection of the loyal minority as regarded 
their lives, religion, and property, 
in the three southern provinces; 
and the practical and effective supre- 
macy of the Imperial Parliament 
at Westminster. Under the Bill 
they were going to have two Executives 
—the Executive of the Irish Parliament, 
and, under certain circumstances, the 
Executive formed by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, who was empowered, acting under 
the instructions of Her Majesty, to veto 
any Bill of the Irish Parliament. Sup- 
posing there were a conflict between the 
two—betweenthe Lord Lieutenant on the 
one hand and the Parliament on the 
other—the question would arise which of 
the two possessed the strongest Executive. 
His proposal was to reduce the two 
Executives into one. This Bill for the 
government of Ireland was founded, in 
the main, upon three Constitutions: the 
Constitution of the Island of Samos, 
according to a wrong Scotch view of 
American Home Rule, and the Constitu- 
tion of Croatia. In the latter there 
existed a precedent for the course he was 
recommending. The Croatians had a 
Legislature of their own, but they sent 
40 Deputies to the Legislature at Pesth. 
The control of Croatian affairs was 


divided between five administrative offices 
Publie 


Captain Naylor-Leyland 


—Home, Finance, 


Worship, 


else. They had not even seats in the 
Legislature. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 11, to leave out the word 
** Executive,” and insert the word “ Consulta- 
| tive."—(Captain Naylor-Leyland.) 

Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘Executive,’ stand part of the Clause.” 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I do not know so 
much as the hon. and gallant Member 
| knows of the Constitution of Croatia, 
_ but I fail to see how the attributes of the 

Ban affect the Amendment. The plain 
| question raised by the Amendment is 
whether the Privy Council of the Lord 
| Lieutenant is to be a mereset of dummies 
whom the Lord Lieutenant may choose 
to call in to consult or whether they are 
to be the responsible heads of Executive 
Departments? According to the Amend- 
ment there would be, on the one hand, a 
Legislature passing Resolutions and 
making laws, and, on the other, a Lord 
Lieutenant listening to a set of gentle- 
|/men chosen merely to talk to him. 
That is not part of the system of any of 
our Colonies; it is not the system of 
Germany, France, Italy, or any part 
of the Continent of Europe except, pos- 
sibly, Croatia. The word “ consultative ” 
is unknown to our Constitution, and cer- 
tainly would make a complete shipwreck 
of that which this Bill proposes to es- 
tablish. 

Mr. RENTOUL said, the Chief 
Secretary told them that the system pro- 
posed in this Amendment was not the 
system of any of our Colonies or of any 
country in Europe except, perhaps, 
Croatia. That statement of the Chief 
Secretary might apply to almost every 
part of the Bill, because, with regard to 
the vast majority of the provisions of the 
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Bill, they were not in existence in any | which that House should have some real 
place on earth, and probably never would and valid control. In Croatia, as he 
be. They were told by the Prime | understood it, there were five chief 
Minister that they proposed their Amend- | Departments ; there was a head of each of 
ments, and had not the courage to make | these Departments, and that head had no 
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a speech upon them. 
“Argument” was the word.] He 
thought the complaint was the other 
way. The illustration which the right 
hon. Gentleman gave was an unfortunate 
one for him. The illustration he cited 
was an Amendment about Freemasons. 
That Amendment was moved by himself 
(Mr. Rentoul). As soon as he announced 
his Amendment, and before he got an 
opportunity of delivering a speech the 
Amendment was ruled out of Order, as 
he knew it would be, because the whole 
ground had been covered before by an 
Amendment which was discussed at 
great length, and the objection made to 


. 
that Amendment was that while all the | 


speeches were about Freemasons, the 
Amendment was so 
cover the Liberator Building Society, 
the Freemasons, and other disreputable 
Bodies. [“* No, no !”"] That was as they 
understood the allusion at the time, 
although they knew the Prime Minister 
subsequently stated he had only mentioned 
the Liberator Building Society by way of 
illustration. The object of the present 


Amendment was, instead of having the | 


Lord Lieutenant advised by Ministers in 
Ireland, or the heads of Departments in 
Ireland, whose advice he would be, from 
a certain point of view, bound to accept, 
to have the Lord Lieutenant under the 


control of the Imperial Parliament, he | 


being solely responsible to the Imperial 
Government, so that he could not excuse 


himself if he did anything wrong by say- | 


ing that he had followed the instructions 
of Ministers whose advice he was bound 
to take. The Lord Lieutenant, under 
that Bill, would be in that extraordinary 
capacity which none of them were able 
to understand or conceive how it would 
work out. It did seem to him, therefore, 
that the Amendment did raise a clear and 
distinct point—namely, that the Lord 
Lieutenant should be responsible, and 
could not cast the responsibility on any 
other shoulders. The Amendment desired 


(Mr. J. Morey: | 


wide as_ to} 


power of control. The Chief of the 
Executive, when he had to decide on a 
| question of finance, went to the Minister 
| of Finance, got the beuefit of his opinion, 
and acted upon that opinion or not, just 
as he chose; but he could not shelter 
himself behind the excuse that he had 
received an opinion from the Minister of 
Finance which he was bound to accept 
/and carry out. The same was the case 
| with regard to the United States of 
| America ; and that being so, it was not 

strange that this Amendment should be 
| moved, seeing that this Home Rule Bill 
| was largely moulded, as they all under- 
stood, on the American Constitution. It 
seemed that whenever any part of the 
| American Constitution was cited by them 
which was not favourable to the Bill as 
at present drafted by those in charge of 
| it, that was assumed to be a part of the 
| American Constitution which should be 

passed over as unworthy to be accepted. 

If they took the main features of the Bill 

from the American Constitution what 

could be the argument against carrying 
out this Amendment? The Executive 

was left in the hands of the President of 
| the United States of America, who might 
‘or might not seek advice from Ministers. 
Why should not the same thing be done 
in Ireland, and the Lord Lieutenant 
allowed to seek advice when he wanted 
it, and then act on his own responsibility 
and carry out the Executive Government 
|of Ireland, so that that Executive 
Government might be carried out by an 
official who could be made directly 
responsible to that House ? 

*Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, King- 
ston) said, his reason for rising was to 
offer some reply to what had been said 
by the Chief Secretary. He understood 
|the right hon. Gentleman to say he 
| knew of no instance of a powerful Ex- 
(ecutive officer aided by a Consultative 
Committee. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I said in Europe 
| —in Western Europe. 





that the Executive in Ireland, in the | *Sir R. TEMPLE asked, would the 
Lord Lieutenant, should be a real right hon. Gentleman be surprised to 
Executive, which could be questioned by ‘hear that in Whitehall, which was in- 
the Government in that House, and over | cluded in Western Europe, there was 
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such an instance? The Secretary of 
State for India was a powerful Executive | the Legislative Council, therefore ther 
officer, who controlled the destinies of | was that sort of position of a ne 
288,000,000 people. If he was not a| Executive officer with a Legislative 
powerful Executive officer he did not know | Council in his flank which was entire] 
who was, and the Secretary for India was | independent, which could not be made . 
aided by a Consultative Committee, | vote to order, and which was in part 
exactly as was proposed by the Amend- | elective. The object of that pedis Br 
ment. The Chief Secretary would | like a good many others which had been 
regard any precedent from their Indian | pressed within the last two days end 
Empire as totally unworthy of considera- | which they should continue to press 
tion. [Mr. J. Mortey: No,no!] He | during the two days before the guillotine 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman, | should descend, was to minimise if pos- 
hewever, to remember that every prece- | sible, and at ieast te mitigate, the ob- 
dent in their Eastern Empire was created | jections to Home Rule by ests blishi 
stablishing 
not by any Body out there, but by that | an independent Executive. If they must 
House. Every single part of the Con-| have a Home Rule Parliament in Dublin 
stitution of India was composed by legis-| let them at least have an Imperial 
lation in that House ; therefore it was Executive. They desired to make the 
worthy of consideration as being in-| Lord Lieutenant wholly and absolutely 
augurated and carried out by the British | independent of the Irish Legislature 
Parliament. The idea of a Legislative | He would, of course, in most cases act in 
Body which had no Executive power | harmony and unison with the Legisla- 
was entirely familiar to every statesman ture ; but if he was asked to do anything 
who had ruled the Indian Empire. In) which he considered un-Constitutional 
that Empire there were at least four at least let him have the power to refer 
Legislatures, every one of which legis- to Westminster for orders or directions. 
lated with great advantage to all the The necessity for such reference would 
social and domestic concerns of | very seldom arise, because the Irish 
nate of inhabitants on the average Legislature, knowing he had this power 
or eac sass : in reserve, would take care, on the whole 
Mr. J. MORLEY : Elected Bodies on | to act lawfully and constitutionally. 


a household franchise. sili . wert eiteidints 
*Sm R. TEMPLE replied, they were} G2%E84L GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
not Elected Bodies on a household fran- | ™¢ersmith) said, the Chief Secretary had 
chise, but they were in part Elected | stated that this Amendment was de- 


Bodies. If the right hon. Gentleman | signed to wreck the Bill, but the Amend- 
had studied the Journals of that House | ment was not moved in that spirit. The 
during the last Session, he would know | Bill had wrecked itself. The object of 
they were now partly elected under Rules | that and other Amendments was to show 
which, after much discussion, were | What would be palatable to English 
passed by the House of Commons ;_ but Members if they were both to have a Bill 
he presumed the right hon, Gentleman | of this sort at all. He believed the Bill 
was so much absorbed with purely would never become law, but many of 
British that he did not condescend to| the Amendments might very well be 
study Indian affairs. He (Sir R. Temple) | considered in the event of another Home 
himself for years sat as a member of the | Rule Bill being framed, and their adop- 
Viceroy’s Council, which had no Execu- | tion would, at any rate, render such a 
tive power. He had presided over two | Bill more acceptable to the country. 
Legislative Councils which had no| They would never pass a Bill like the 
Executive power. The Chief Secretary | present, which went directly against 
spoke of the impracticability of having an | such a large minority as there was in 
independent officer who had got an inde- that House. The Government, however, 
pendent Legislature on his flank. But would not consider any Amendment from 
that was just the position of the Viceroy | the minority, because they were cbliged 


impose taxation without the assent of 











of India and the Governors of the|to consult the wishes of their allies 
various Presidencies. The Viceroy or | below the Gangway, and to act according 
the Governor of a Presidency could not | a8 those gentlemen desired. 


Sir R. Temple 
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Mr. SEXTON : The hon. and gallant { by the electors. 


Government of 


Gentleman is in error. 
are not obliged to consult us, nor are 
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The Government | “ 
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[Opposition cries of 
Oh, oh !”] I suppose it is not denied 
that there is a majority on our side. 


they obliged to obey our wishes. [Oppo-| Well, the question submitted to the 


sition cries of “Ob, oh!”] The hon. 
Gentleman who sits at the far end of the 


Bench, who was lately the Civil Lord of | article 





the Admiralty (Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett), | 


if he had paid more attention to the 
Debates than he has paid, and if he had 
adorned the House more frequently during 
the progress of the Debates than he does 
by his casual visits during which he 
favours us with many interruptions, 


fundamental part of the principle. 


would be aware, as he appears not to be, | 


that we have cordially atcepted some 
Amendments to the Bill; and, in the 
second place, that the Government 
against our wishes and against our 
strength in the Division Lobby have in- 


serted in the Bill Amendments of which | 


we did not approve. 
reply to the hon, and gallant Gentleman. 
The Government have the same freedom 
with regard to the Irish Members as to 
consultation and obedience as in regard 
to any other Members, and the proof is 
that we have not always succeeded in 
pressing upon the Government our 
wishes with regard to Amendments. 


That is a sufficient | 


Mr. RENTOUL: That is part of the | 


ame. 

. Mr. SEXTON: The hon. and learned 
Gentleman says that is part of the game. 
As an Ulster Unionist Member he is 
well acquainted with games. We know 
that there is a certain game—the game 
of mock treason which is being played 
under the advice of the learned Gentle- 
man and others for the last few mouths, 
and which, in spite of the craft of its 
learned devisers, is too shallow to 
need exposure. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman has just said that the re- 


electors a million times in the course of 
the last seven years in every leading 
in newspapers, and in every 
speech at every election, was whether or 
not there shouid be in Ireland a Legisla- 
ture; and not only a Legislature, but 
an Executive dependent upon that 
Legislature. That the essential 
We 
should not have agreed to accept any 
Constitution for Ireland if you only gave 
us a Legislature because we know from 
the experience of Grattan’s Parliament 
that a Legislature, without an Executive 
dependent upon it contains within itself 
the seeds of decay, and that in fact no 
machinery for making good laws, how- 
ever effectual it may be, can secure the 
prosperity, happiness, or liberty of a 
people unless the administration of the 
laws made by the Legislature is within 


is 


the sphere of its jurisdiction, That 
is part of the fundamental _ prin- 
ciple; and now what is the 
modest proposal of the hon. and 


gallant Geutleman drawn from the illus- 
trious example of Croatia, in regard to 
which, however, I notice that he did not 


| say that the plan of Croatia acted with- 


jection of this Amendment will secure _ 


that the country will condemu the Bill. 
Now I should be quite willing that this 


Amendment should go before the country, | 


and should be studied to-morrow by every 
elector in the United Kingdom as a 
proof of the un-Constitutional and hypo- 
critical spirit which dominates the oppo- 
sition to this Bill. The Amendment is 


one of those—and there are many of. 
them—already determined by the Second | 


Realing of this Bill. [Cries of “ No, 
no!”] Unquestionably, and before the 
Bill was brought in already determined 


out any regard to the advice of Ministers, 
nor yet did he say that the Ministers are 
not responsible in some sense to the Local 
Legislature ? It is very curious that the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, who made 
an interesting speech, disclosing a close 
study of the question, carefully omitted to 
say any one thing relevant to the Amend- 
ment, or attempted to justify his Amend- 
ment to the House ; because he was bound 
to show, in order to prove the analogy, 
either that the plan of Croatia pays no 
regard to the opinion of Ministers, or 
that they are not selected out of those 
who command the confidence of the Local 
Diet or that the Ministers do not lose 
office when they lose the confidence of 
the Local Diet. If he had been able to 
show any of these three things he would 
have established some analogy. But he 
was silent on those points ; he did not 
attempt to prove that analogy, and that 
analogy was not made. The scheme of 
the Bill is that in Irish affairs which 
come within the domain of the Irish 
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Legislature the Lord Lieutenant shall 
call to office in Ireland such persons as 
command the confidence of the Irish 
Assembly. 

Mr. RENTOUL: Where is that ? 

Mr. SEXTON: That is the scheme 
of the Bill. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman must be aware that, in framing a 
Constitution for Ireland or for any other 
part of the British Empire, it is not 
attempted to draw the details of the 
Constitution in precise language, but the 
scheme of such Constitutions throughout 
the British Empire is that the Governor 
or Lord Lieutenant selects for office per- 
sons who command the confidence of the 
Local Legislature ; that he acts upon their 
advice ; and that he, being in the position 
of a Constitutional Monarch, the Ministers 
are responsible to the Legislature for such 
advice, and for the action following upon 
it. That is what establishes the control 
of the Legislature in the sphere of ad- 
ministration. What does the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman propose? What the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman proposes, and 
what the other hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man says should be brought about if the 
Bill is to be acceptable to the country, 


Government of 


and not looked upon with contempt, is | 


that the Lord Lieutenant should be able 
to take any persons in the country he 
chooses to put in office. Where he is to 
get them or on what principle of selection 
he is to find them I do not know. 

Captain NAYLOR-LEYLAND: 
From the heads of offices. 

Mr. SEXTON: How are they 
chosen ? 

*Carprain NAYLOR-LEYLAND: 
By Parliament. 

Mr. SEXTON: The heads of offices 
are chosen by Parliament, and this is the 
theory of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man: that the Parliament elected by the 
people, having chosen certain officers 
from the different heads of offices, these 
persons may then advise the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and their advice may not be 
taken. Is not that bringing the Legis- 
lature into contempt? The people choose 
the Legislature ; the people choose the 
persons to hold office ; and then, even in 
regard to the administration of their own 
officers whom they are to appoint and 
control, this advice is to have no effect. 

Mr. RENTOUL: The Lord Lieu- 
tenant need not accept their advice. 


Mr. Sexton 
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Mr. SEXTON: The acute Ulster 


gentleman who discovers a new game so 
readily thinks he has made a new point, 
and he says the Lord Lieutenant would 
not be bound to act upon their advice, 
I describe that as saying that their 
advice would have ne effect, because 
whenever their advice had an effect it 
would not be because it was their advice, 
but because the Lord Lieutenant in 
his personal discretion was pleased to 
act upon it. Therefore, it would be his 
discretion and not their advice that would 
be the operative force. I say, then, that 
in a scheme which has been before the 
country for the last seven years, so far as 
the main principle is concerned [ Op- 
position cries of “Oh, oh!”] Have 
not the electors been asked for the last 
seven years whether they were willing to 
give Ireland a Legislature or an Execu- 
tive? The Committee have already 
determined that in regard to affairs of 
Imperial administration the Lord Liea- 
tenant should be subject to instruction 
from British Ministers. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman now wishes the Com- 
mittee to resolve that in matters of Irish 
administration the Lord Lieutenant should 
act on his own discretion. I say that 
that proposal is incompatible with the 
scheme which has been determined by 
the House and by the electors, for it is a 
proposal toconfine to a personal despotism 
the whole administration of Ireland. 

CommanpbER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) (who was indistinctly heard 
in the Reporters’ Gallery) _ said, 
he must express his surprise at 
the statement of the hon. Member 
for Kerry that this scheme had 
been before the country for seven years. 
If his hon. and gallant Friend went toa 
Division he should support him, tor he 
felt that no Amendment to this Bill 
could do any harm if none could do any 

ood. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) said, he would like to say a few 
words on the Amendment, as the question 
to be put from the Chair was that the 
word “Executive” stand part of the 
clause ; and this, he thought, was the 
proper time to make a final representation 
to the Government, and ask them to 
consider whether the Executive Council 
proposed by the Bill would really be able 
to conduct the affairs of Ireland to the 
satisfaction to the people of either Ireland 
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or the United Kingdom. The hon. 
Member for Kerry said the Bill had been 
before the country for seven years. 

Mr. SEXTON : I said the principle. 

Sir J. GORST: Yes; the principle 
only. The country had been asked to 
agree to an Irish Legislature, but it 
had no plan before it.. “General prin- 
ciple ” sounded very plausible ; but how 
were they to carry that into effect? It 
was only when this Bill was produced 
that they had a plan. He had studied 
the Bill with the very greatest care, and 
had tried to look upon it as a scheme for 
the government of Ireland; but he did 
not see how it could work. If the Bill 
had given to Ireland a Constitution like 
those of Canada or Australia, this clause 
might have been passed with some ex- 
pectation that, as far as the Government 
of Ireland was concerned, the scheme 
would work. But could anyone believe 
that it would work in practice? He 
had listened to speeches of the Chan- 
celior of the Duchy (Mr. J. Bryce) and 
the Chief Secretary (Mr. J. Morley); but 
he had imagination enough to put aside 
theoretical disquisitions from the Trea- 
sury Bench, and to look at the question 
from a vulgar, practical, common-sense 
standpoint—as he always did in politics. 
That being so, he would remind the 
Committee that a Colonial Governor 
received advice from Colonial Ministers 
and acted upon it; but the Lord Lieu- 
tenant was not intended to reign merely. 
He was partly to follow the advice of 
Ministers chosen by the Irish Legisla- 
ture and partly to follow instructions 
from a Secretary of State in London. 
There was no example of such a form of 
government working well. 

Mr. SEXTON: Canada. 

Sir J. GORST: The affairs of a 
Colony were under the direction of its 
Ministers, and the interference of a 
Governor was a very rare thing, and had 
regard only to external and Imperial 
affairs. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Canada. 

Sir J. GORST said, it was a very 
natural error the Chief Secretary fell 
into when he mentioned Canada. The 
Solicitor General (Sir J. Rigby) made a 
like mistake. The Colonial Minister 
had the direction of affairs, as he had 
said, and the Governor rarely interfered, 
and then only in external or, as they 
would be called, Imperial matters. But 
that did not correspond with the Consti- 
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tution which the Bill provided for Ire- 
land. The Viceroy was to interfere at 
every turn with the details of local 
administration. What Colonial Adminis- 
tration would go on for a month if the 
Governor were to interfere with the 
collection and the control of the taxes ? 
Many questions would arise on the 
borderland between the spheres of influ- 
ence of the Irish Ministers and of the 
Lord Lieutenant ; and who was to deter- 
mine on which side of the line the 
decision should be given? Who was to 
say, “ This is not within the province of 
the Irish Legislature”? If the Lord 
Lieutenant were an ordinary man—and 
he probably would be—he would fall 
more and more into the hands of his 
Irish advisers from a desire to keep 
things quiet. Supported by the majority 
of the Legislature, the Irish Ministers 
would encroach more and more upon the 
functions of the Viceroy, and gradually 
all the restrictions in the Bill would be 
swept away, until the Viceroy would be 
reduced to the position held by the like 
official in the Colonies. Was this what 
the House of Commons meant? Were 
they to understand that the Viceroy was 
to be a real power? He recollected 
some brave words of the President of 
the Local Government Board (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) on the Second Reading of the 
Bill; and he should like to know 
whether the Government were content 
that when this Bill passed the Viceroy 
should be subject to the majority of the 
Irish Legislature? If they took the 
other side—supposing they had a strong 
Lord Lieutenant, and a strong Secretary 
of State in England to instruct and pre- 
vent the Viceroy yielding to the wishes 
of the Irish Legislature—what would 
happen in that case? Would there not 
be a conflict between the Cabinet in 
Ireland and the Imperial Representa- 
tives? He was not putting an imaginary 
vase. He was speaking from experi- 
ence, for he had seen the Government 
and Ministers of a Colony in bitter con- 
troversy in such circumstances. They 
had been told one of the objects of the 
Bill was to remove the Irish Question 
from the British Parliament, and leave it 
free to deal with British subjects. Did 
they think they could keep the Irish 
Question out of the Imperial Parliament 
if such conflicts as he indicated should 
arise ? Bitter controversies would surely 
be roused under the operation of the Act, 
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and the Lord Lieutenant would find him- 
self absolutely powerless to give effect 
to his own will and to discharge the 
duty imposed upon him. He might be 
unsuccessful in his appeal to the Go- 
vernment, but he asked independent 
Members to reflect that the double 
Government proposed was a system 
which had always broken down wherever 
it had been tried. That was his expe- 
rience ; and if the Government persisted 
in trying this system it must inevitably 
end in confusion. He thought it only 
right to speak on this Amendment in 
order to warn the Government of the 
disastrous and reckless character of the 
experiment they proposed to try. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, the clause was an attempt 
to set up in Ireland the Cabal, or what 
we called the Cabinet, and the Lord 
Lieutenant, acting in the different capa- 
cities, would constantly be at variance 
with himself. He did not see how this 
part of the scheme could prove work- 
able ; and, indeed, it seemed to him that 
the proposal of the Government was the 
most absurd of all the absurdities of this 
absurd Bill. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 215; 
Noes 167.—(Division List, No. 191.) 

Sir H. JAMES said, he wished to 
move to omit the words— 

“ being of such numbers and comprising persons 
holding such offices as Her Majesty may think 
fit, or as may be directed by Irish Act,” 

in Sub-section 2, for the purpose of in- 
serting— 

“such persons as Her Majesty may from time 
to time think fit and direct.” 

The scheme of the Bill was crude and 
unworkable, and he hoped the Govern- 
ment would enter upon the discussion 
with some desire to meet the objections 
to be urged against it. According to the 
proposal of the Bill, no persons were to 
be selected, but certain offices were to be 
fixed upon ; and that having been done, 
the holders of those offices were to form 
the Executive Committee. The offices 
were not named, but they were to be 
designated in two ways: either by Her 
Majesty or by an Irish Act of Parliament. 
His Amendment proposed that, instead of 
selecting offices and making the holders 
the members of the Executive Committee, 
persons should be chosen, and that the 
choice should be by the Crown and not 
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by an Irish Act of Parliament. If the 
offices were to be chosen by an Irish Act, 
and the office-holders were to form the 
Executive Committee, then it was by 
Irish Act that they selected the Exeecu- 
tive Committee. In dealing with the 
first question, he would ask which was 
the more convenient way of selecting the 
Committee ? Was it by declaring, ac- 
cording to hard-and-fast lines, that it 
should consist of the holders of certain 
offices, or by choosing the individuals 
according to merit? There might be 
moments of great difficulty when they 
might wish to call into counsel persons 
of experience, and yet, under the Bill, 
they would be unable to do so, because 
such persons would not be holders of offices. 
In the case of a rebellion, for instance, 
they might desire to call jin an 
experienced military officer to aid the 
Government, and yet they would not be 
able to do so through his not being the 
holder of any office designated under this 
clause. In this country they had had 
persons made Members of the Govern- 
ment without holding a portfolio, and it 
had been found useful that such an 
arrangement should be made. What in 
Ireland would be the advantage of the 
office-holding qualification ? Why not 
adopt the system which prevailed in the 
Imperial Parliament ? They were de- 
viating from the system under which the 
Crown had the best opportunity of 
service from the most experienced and 
faithful servants. If they suggested such 
a scheme for Great Britain as that pro- 
posed in the Bill it would be laughed at 
as a ridiculous novelty. Why, then, should 
this new system be introduced in Ireland 
under circumstances, so far as he knew, 
not requiring any alteration of the Con- 
stitution—why adopt a process of selec- 
tion which might prove most destructive 
to the best interests of the country ? His 
second objection was in regard to the 
naming of the offices. How was that to 
bedone? In two ways: by the Queen 
and by Irish Act of Parliament. Was 
this really a workable scheme, and was it 
Constitutional ? He regarded it as a per- 
fect insult to the Crown, which might be 
prevented from choosing its own advisers 
— position he should have thought 
untenable by anyone who had followed 
the Constitution of this country. The 
Bill said that the offices, the holders of 
which were to form the Executive Com- 
mittee, were to be selected by the Crown 
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or by Irish Act. Were these to be con- 
current methods of choice, or were they 
to be opposing methods ? It might be 
said that the Irish Legislature had no 
power in opposition to the Crown, because 
the Crown could veto an Act of the Irish 
Legislature. If that was so, why give 
the Irish Legislature this power ? If 
they meant the Crown to have, as of 
course it ought to have, the choice of its 
own advisers, why put it in conflict with 
the Irish Legislature? If they meant 
the Irish Legislature to have the choice 
as against the Crown, why put the Crown 
in opposition to that Legislature? How 
would this work out in practice—who 
was to make the first choice directly this 
Bill passed ? He supposed the Crown. 
The Crown might designate, say, six 
offices ; the Legislature would come into 
existence, and might designate eight other 
offices. What position would the Crown 
be in? Was the Lord Lieutenant to 
exercise the veto? He would do that 
on the advice of his Executive. Was 


the Act to prevail? If so, the day after it 
passed into law the Crown might come 
in and designate 10 offices, and under 
these circumstances who ultimately was 


to succeed ? But surely this provision, 
so far as it related to an Irish Act, was 
useless, as the Crown could exercise the 
veto; and unless the Government wished 
to produce friction between the Crown 
and the Irish Legislature, these two 
methods of choice were valueless. He 
would ask the Prime Minister where 
there was a precedent for the proposal 
that the Crown should have advisers 
which were not selected by itself? To 
his mind, there did not appear to be an 
argument either of utility or precedent 
or Constitutional right for the proposal 
of the Bill, and he should listen with 
interest to hear how the Government 
would support the position they had taken 
up. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 13, to leave cut all from the 
word “ being” to the end of Sub-section (2), in 
order to insert the words “such persons as Her 
Majesty may from time to time think fit and 
direct.”-—(Sir H. James.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘such numbers, and comprising persons 
holding such offices,’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 

*Sir J. RIGBY said, that the Amend- 
ment meant that the Irish Legislature 
had nothing to say to the appointment of 
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Irish Ministers, but that they were to be 
appointed in accordance with the advice 
of the Imperial Government. Upon 
that point he had not heard a word from 
the right hon. Gentleman. The right 
hon. Gentleman had argued upon an entire 
misconception of the meaning of the 
clause which he proposed to amend, and 
which provided that there should be an 
Executive of such numbers and holding 
such offices as Her Majesty might think 
fit—that was to say, as the Imperial 
Government might think fit, or as might 
be directed by Irish Act. The right 
hon. Gentleman asked the Committee to 
suppose that the Government were 
deliberately putting forward two alter- 
natives which might come into conflict. 
Well, he (Sir J. Rigby) wished 
to call attention to the absurdity of that. 
Was it not obvious that the intention was 
to leave the last word to the Irish Parlia- 
ment and to give to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment only that provisional direction as 
to the numbers and the offices that would 
be necessary to start the Executive 
Council ? The Irish Parliament or 
Legislature contained as one of its 
branches Her Majesty; and when Her 
Majesty had agreed to an Irish Act fixing 
the numbers of the Executive Council 
and fixing the offices to be held it would 
be out of all reason to construe this Bill 
as saying that Her Majesty was in no 
way bound, and that they were setting 
up two conflicting authorities, which 
there were no means of reconciling when 
there was the simple, obvious, common- 
sense construction that it was Her 
Majesty in default of an Irish Act, and 
that it was the Irish Act itself which 
would be the definite authority to decide 
the question. 

Sir H. JAMES wished to say a word 
in reply, having regard to the dogmatic 
tone of the Solicitor General. He did 
not object to the hon. and jiearned Gen- 
tleman laying down the law, but he 
would ask him to repress his physical 
energy. [ Criesof “Order!” and “Chair!” 
He meant what he said. They were 
arguing a Constitutional question, and he 
really thought the Solicitor General 
exceeded the tone in which that argu- 
ment need to be conducted. That was 
his view. He should regret if he had in 
any way hurt the feelings of anyone, 
but the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
assumed an authoritative tone which did 
not accord with the spirit in which he 
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(Sir H. James) had sought to introduce 
the subject. All he wished to point out 
was that the view laid down by the 
Solicitor General was not the view which 
was expressed in the clause. As the 
clause stood there would be two conflicting 
authorities—the Crown on the one hand, 
and the Irish Legislature. It might be 
the intention of the framers of the clause 
that the Crown should start this procedure 
in the first instance, and that always 
afterwards the Irish Legislature should 
perform the function; but that was not so 
expressed. As the clause stood there 
was a pure alternative, which could be 
exercised at any time—either Party might 
take action. If the statement they had 
heard was the view of the Government, 
could it not be made clear by altering 
the wording of the clause ? 

THE Maragvess or CARMAR- 
THEN (Lambeth, Brixton) desired to 
say a word or two cn this Amendment, 
because he had an Amendment lower 
down on the Paper which, if this proposal 
was carried, would be unnecessary, but 
which, if this proposal was negatived, 
would be out of Order. He noticed that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General had met the Amend- 
ment by the stock argument that the 
Amendment showed rooted distrust of the 
proposed Irish Legislature. [Cries of 
“No!”] Yes; hesaid the Amendment was 
without reason, and that it was ridiculous 
to say that the Irish Legislature was to 
have nothing to say to the appointment 
of the Irish Executive Council. Was 
the hon. and learned Gentleman aware of 
the fact that in every civilised country 
the power of appointing the Cabinet 
was withheld from Parliament? In 
America so strongly did they feel upon 
the point that Members of the Cabinet 
were not even allowed to be Members 
of either House of Legislature. Under 
the British North America Act the same 
prohibition was imposed. The clause to 
which he referred said— 

“There shall be a Council to aid and advise 
the Government of Canada to be styled the 
Queen's Privy Council of Canada, and the per- 
sons who are to be Members cf that Council 
shall be from time to time chosenand summoned 
by the Governor General and sworn in as Privy 
Councillors and Members thereof, and may be 
from time to time removed by the Governor 
General.” 

The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
asked no more than this by his Amend- 
ment. Had the Solicitor General read 
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the words of the Bill of 1886, from which 
the words of which complaint was made 
were specifically removed ? The clause 
as drawn embodied a complete innovation, 
because it proposed to give to the Irish 
Legislature a power which was enjoyed 
under no Constitution in the civilised 
world. They had a right to complain 
that the small safeguards which they had 
imagined they would have, under this Bill 
—such, for instance, that the Irish Cabinet 
should not be appointed without the ad- 
vice of the British Ministry—were entirely 
omitted from the Bill. Though he did 
not imagine that the Irish Government 
would have the power of vetoing appoint- 
ments made by Her Majesty on the 
advice of the British Ministry, still it 
seemed to him that they might render 
these appointments absolutely nugatory 
and void, because, supposing a number of 
gentlemen were appointed by the British 
Ministry whose views were opposed to 
those of the Nationalists, the Irish Legis- 
lature could appoint a sufficient number 
of their supporters to render the votes of 
the others nugatory. And although the 
Irish Legislature might not be able to 
discard Protestants, as such, seeing that 
Clause 4 would prevent disabilities being 
imposed on account of religious belief, it 
would clearly be in their power to ex- 
clude Orangemen and Freemasons from 
the Cabinet. The Prime Minister, in a 
speech he had deiivered in July, 1889, 
had declared that Ministers were not 
only servants of the people but servants 
of the Crown. It was now, however, 
not only possible, but probable, that 
Members of the Privy Council in Ireland 
would cease to be servants of the Crown, 
and for the first time in the history of 
Constitutional Government would be 
simply the servants of a section of the 
people appointed for Party purposes. 
*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.) said, he failed to see the necessity 
for the warmth of the Solicitor General, 
because the Amendment was directed 
to the improvement of the clause to the 
extent of explaining in _ intelligible 
language what was supposed to be the 
object and desire of the Government— 
namely, that there should be an Execu- 
tive Committee of the Privy Council, or 
Cabiret, selected by the Queen and 
having the confidence of the Irish Legis- 
lature. The clause as it stood in the 
Bill was not what the Solicitor General 
represented it to be. It provided that 
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this Cabinet should consist of persons 


holding such offices as Her Majesty. 


might think fit or as might “ be directed 
by Irish Act.” The suggestion was that, 
in the first instance, the Crown would 
make the appoiutments, and that after- 
wards an Irish Act would be passed to 
regulate the appointments, and to make 
provisions as to future appointments. But 
why did not the clause state that? The 
clause as it stood gave alternatives, but 
did not say which of them was to be 
acted upon. It seemed to him that in a 
matter of a purely business character 
like this it was quite unnecessary to 
infuse heat and temper into the discussion. 
The Executive Committee would be none 
the less responsible to the Irish Legislature 
because it was appointed by the Sovereign. 
The British Cabinet was appointed by the 
Sovereign, but there was no Legislative 
provision which required that it should be 
appointed either by the Sovereign or by 
Act of Parliament. In the Bill of 1886 
it was not thought necessary to provide 
any alternative of this kind. That 
Bill provided simply that the Execu- 
tive Committee should be appointed by 
the Sovereign. Of course, the Execu- 
tive, by whomsoever appointed, must, in 
order to continue in Office, have the con- 
fidence of the Irish Legislative Body, and 
there was therefore nothing whatever in 
the suggestion that it was iatended to 
appoint a Ministry irrespective of the 
wishes of the Irish Legislature. The 
object of the Amendment was merely to 
make the clause clear and intelligible. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is ex- 
tremely interesting to study the various 
methods by which different Members of 
the Goverament seem to escape from a 
difficulty when brought to their notice on 
this Bill, The Prime Minister is a 
master of the prophetic method, whilst 
tlie learned Solicitor Generai invariably 
loses his temper Cries of “ Order |” 
and “ Withdraw ! “t I will withdraw. 
I will not say that he invariably loses 
his temper, but that he usually loses his 
temper. The admirable vigour with 
which the learned Gentleman attacks us 
on these occasions 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): He 
is insulted constantly. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
and learned Member for Louth, who 
never insults anybody, says that I in- 
variably insult the Solicitor General. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: No, not you; 
but your Party. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: At all 


events, I never cried, “ Divide, divide ! ” 
when the Solicitor General got up, a 
course which was taken the other night 
by a good many of the gentlemen who 
now appear so anxious for the Solicitor 
General’s credit. However, I have said 
nothing, I am sure, that the Solicitor 
General has any great objection to. I 
doubt whether he thinks it advisable to 
treat a Court of Law as he treats the 
House of Commons. I am sure that, 
when he is in the Courts, he uses a little 
more argument and a little less heat 
than he thinks it advisable to employ 
when he is dealing with us. The 
Solicitor General has undertaken to 
defend the drafting of Sub-section 2, 
and especially the drafting of the last 
two lines, which run thus— 

“Being of such numbers, and comprising 
persons holding such offices as Her Majesty 
may think fit, or as. may be directed by 
Irish Act.” 

It appears to me that those words are 
open to every species of objection. The 
learned Gentleman has not dealt with 
all the objections, but he has dealt with 
one of them. It is this: that the sub- 
section admits of two possible alterna- 
tives—namely, either that Her Majesty 
should decide as to the numbers and 
offices of the Executive Committee, or 
that the decision should be by means of 
an Irish Act. The Solicitor General, 
with all the fervour which, I suppose, is 
characteristic of the Chancery Bar, tells 
us that it must be obvious to anybody 
that the two alternatives are distin- 
guished in point of time, and that it is 
plainly, on the face of the sub-section, 
intended that, first, Her Majesty shall 
appoint the officers, and that, when the 
machinery is thus set going, Her 
Majesty shall fall into the background, 
and the duty shall be carried out thence- 
forward by the Irish Parliament. Well, 
that may be good sense, but it is not in 
accordance with the grammatical reading 
of the sub-section. The word “or” 
in the English language, whatever 
it may mean at the Chancery Bar, does 
not mean “and afterwards.” It really 
is playing with the Committee to ask us 
to accept this drafting as carrying out 
the views of the Government, when 
“or” is not intended by the Government 
at all. That is the first, but not the only, 
objection to the drafting of the sub- 
section. As the clause reads now, it 
will be in the power of the Irish Legis- 
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lature not only to fix by Statute what are 
the offices, the holders of which are to 
be in the Cabinet, but who those holders 
are to be. I have accused the Govern- 
ment of many things, but I have never 
accused them of anything so idiotic as 
that. I quite acquit them of meaning 
such a thing, but I say they have drafted 
the Bill in that way. If they doubt it, 
let them read the sentence without the 
words “as Her Majesty may think fit, 
or.” I believe it would be possible, under 
the words as they stand, for an Irish Act 
to declare that the occupant of the 
Roman Catholic See of Dublin or the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin for the time being 
should be a Member of the Cabinet. I 
know that is not the intention of the 
Government, but it is possible under the 
clause. There is a further objection to 
the clause on the point of substance. 
This was alluded to by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bury (Sir 
H. James); but the Solicitor General, in 
the heat of his enthusiasm, never re- 
ferred to it. Under this Parliament—on 
which, I suppose, you intend to model 
your new Parliament in College Green— 
offices are not fixed by Statute. It is in 
the power of Her Majesty, if she thinks 
fit, to ask anybody to be one of Her 
Cabinet, hoiding any office whatever or 
no office whatever. I cannot conceive 
why Her Majesty should be prevented 
from doing that under this Bill. Other- 
wise it will be necessary that every Mem- 
ber of the Cabinet should hold a particular 
office. It has been constantly found 
convenient in this country to vary the 
numbers of the Cabinet, and even to 
have Members of the Cabinet holding no 
office at all, and that may be found de- 
sirable also in Ireland. 

*Sir J. RIGBY: I can assure you, 
Mr. Mellor, that it is with very great 
regret that I have again to address the 
Committee on this matter. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
seemed to take a great deal of pleasure 
in attempting to make my position more 
difficult. [Mr. A.J. Batrour: No.] Ican 
appeal to all who have known me to say 
whether there was the slightest symp- 
tom of loss of temper on my part when 
I spoke. It is true that I felt the oc- 
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casion deserved some strong language, 
but it would be idle to suppose that any- 
thing that had been said by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Bury (Sir 
H. James) had angered me, and I am 
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sure he recognises that the accusation is 
unfounded. What I said in the main 
was that the Amendment appeared to be 
entirely misapprehended by those who 
spoke upon it, because it was said to 
provide that Her Majesty—that is to say, 
the Imperial Government—should have 
the nomination to all the offices in the 
Executive Committee. There is nothing 
of that kind in the clause ; nothing like 
it—nothing approaching it. The pro- 
vision is simply that Her Majesty shall 
fix the numbers and settle the offices, the 
holding of which will qualify for mem- 
bership of the Executive Committee. 
That is the plain meaning of the clause. 
The words are “ being of such numbers 
and ”—now mark. [Laughter.|] I have 
been taunted with the way in which I 
address this Assembly, and it has been 
suggested that I do not address the 
Judges in the same way. The reason is 
that the Judges take pains to consider 
things for themselves. They do not 
assume a state of ignorance they do not 
possess, and, at least, they possess them- 
selves of the elementary questions that 
are to be raised. It is provided that 


“There shall be an Executive Committee 
. of such numbers and comprising per- 


” 





sons 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: Such per- 
sons, 
*Sir J. RIGBY: No; comprising 
persons holding such offices as Her 
Majesty may think fit, Now Her 
Majesty may say that the Executive 
Committee shail consist of six persons, 
the holders of certain offices ; or she may 
say that it shall consist of six, of whom 
two shall be the Lord Chancellor, for 
instance, and the Treasurer, and then 
will come in the words “or as may be 
directed by Irish Act.” There is nothing 
contradictory in that. It has been sug- 
gested that it is intended that there shall 
be two conflicting ways of fixing the 
numbers and the offices, the holders of 
which shall be entitled te be Members of 
the Executive Committee. That is an 
absurd assumption, and I say it in all 
good temper. It would reduce the Act 
to an absurdity. If there are two 
methods of construction, and the one 
represents something that is reasonable, 
while the other represents an absurdity, 
it is the former that would be adopted 
by a judicial tribunal, and I do not 
think that any lawyer in this House will 
venture to deny that. 
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*Mr. MATTHEWS (Birmingham, E.): 
I hope my hon. Friend will allow me to 
congratulate him on the new tone he has 
adopted. He suggests that there are 
two constructions of the clause—one in- 
telligible and reasonable, and the other 
absurd ; and I concur with him that where 
there are two constructions—the one 
reasonable and the ether not, it is the 
reasonable construction whick ought to 
be adopted. But the misfortune is that 
the clause will not bear a reasonable 
construction. The reading is this: the 
Queen is to direct what offices are to 
confer upon the holders thereof member- 
ship of the Executive Committee until 
the Irish Act otherwise directs. It 
would be different if it were proposed 
that the Executive Council should con- 
sist of such a number of members and 
holding such offices “until otherwise 
directed ;” but there are no such words 
in the sub-section. Is Her Majesty to 
have the choice of the persons ? If not, 
who is to have it? it seems to me that 


the Solicitor General has only avoided 
one difficulty to fall into another. 

Mr. COURTNEY : Doubtless, it is 
good pelicy to import good sense into an 


Act of Parliament, and equally, no doubt, 
if the natural interpretation of the Act 
means nonsense, the Courts will en- 
deavour to put good sense into it. But 
never before have I heard it advanced in 
Parliament that if Parliament does put 
nonsense into an Act the Court are 
bound to put it right hereafter. The 
prima facie construction of the words is 
the one to be taken, and the meaning of 
such a construction cannot be entertained 
against a nonsensical meaning. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: 
nothing of the kind. 

Mr. COURTNEY: I take it that 
there are two concurrent methods of 
action, and it is not said which shall be 
first and which last. Apparently, they 
are concurrent and equal. There are 
two methods of providing who shall be 
the Executive Committee, and I should 
say that the last method employed is the 
one which will be relied on. There is 
another difficulty in the construction of 
the words—they do not provide for any 
selection of the particular persons to be 
appointed. Supposing that six persons 
are soleeted, and two—the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Treasurer—are appointed 
to hold offices, who is to select the other 
four office-holders ? The clause is silent 
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as to how this is to be done. Is it to be 
done by the Lord Lieutenant, by Her 
Majesty, or by the Irish Legislature ? 
The Bill of 1886, in contrast with the 
present measure, contained the words 
which are practically proposed in the 
Amendment of my right hon. Friend, for 
that provided that the Executive Go- 
vernment of Ireland should continue 
vested in Her Majesty and be carried on 
by the Lord Lieutenant with aid from 
such offices and such counsel as Her 
Majesty might from time to time see fit 
to direct. But this Act does not arrange 
for that ; and as the Committee is left in 
some confusion, I hope that the Govern- 
ment will make their meaning more clear. 

*Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) : 
I am sure my hon. and learned Friend 
the Solicitor General will not think that 
I consider any powerful observations of 
his are induced by bad temper ; but I 
must say that the more emphatically he 
enforces his remarks, the more emphasis 
he imports into the discussion, the less 
clear he makes his meaning. There are 
two points to which I wish to direct the 
attention of the Committee: I wish to 
ask whether or not it is intended that the 
Irish Legislature shall have an equal 
power with Her Majesty in making the 
appointment both as to numbers and 
the persons who are to hold the offices ? 
Judging from the language of the clause, 
I believe that the Courts will construe 
this section to mean the conferring of 
equal power on the Irish Legislature to 
make the appointments, and the sug- 
gestion that the action of the Irish 
Legislature is to come after the action 
of the Crown will not be accepted. I 
think the word “or” here means that 
there are two ways in which the numbers 
may be fixed and the persons or offices 
designated, and no one could in antici 
pation say that the word “or” is to 
mean “and afterwards.” It is, therefo-», 
incumbent on the Government to make 
it clear whether there are or are not to be 
two methods of selection—one by Her 
Majesty and the other by Irish Act. I 
also want to know whether it is intended 
that the persons who may from time to 
time hold any office can be appointed to 
be Members of the Cabinet of Ireland, as, 
for example, the Lord Mayor or High 
Sheriff of Dublin by virtue of his office, 
and without regard being had to fitness or 
capacity ? It is of importance that the 
Committee shouid know whether it is 
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the intention of the Government that, 
the offices being named or designated by 
Her Majesty or by Irish Act, any holder 
of such offices shall ex officio become a 
Member of the Cabinet. It seems to 
me that the language of the clause is 
fairly open to the objections which have 
been raised—namely, that the Irish Act 
is put as a simple alternative to the 
action of Her Majesty, and that if per- 
sons may not be named offices may 
be named, while equal powers are given 
to Her Majesty andthe Irish Legislature. 
Surely this is a case in which the lan- 
guage should be plain and simple and 
free from all ambiguities. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I do not 
complain of discourtesy on the part of 
the Leader of the Opposition, though I 
confess that I listened with great regret 
to the first moiety of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech on the Amendment. 
It appeared to me to tend to lower the 
standard of Parliamentary debate, and 
perhaps the right hon. Gentleman will 
think so himself on reflection. The in- 
tervention of the late Attorney General 
was very refreshing, and has tended much 
to clear the atmosphere. I recognise 
with concern that here we have great 
legal authorities in conflict. It is not for 
ignorant persons like myself to make any 
remarks on the besetting sins of lawyers. 
But the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
has just sat down recognised with great 
fairness that it is the duty of the Go- 
yernment, in consultation with their own 
official advisers, to put a construction 
upon the language of the clause, and 
that unless reasons sufficiently strong to 
shake our conviction are shown why 
we should put a different construction 
upon it to adhere to that language. At 
the same time, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman is perfectly justified in asking 
the Government what the meaning they 
attach to that language is. I will tell 
him. In our view the purpose of the 
clause is—and you may say it is unne- 
cessary, unwise, and not contemplated in 
Acts of this description—to provide for 
the construction of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and not to provide for the per- 
sons who are to fill the offices associated 
with the Committee. In our view there 
will be no difficulty whatever as to the 
choice of these persons. The Sovereign 
will be entitled to appoint the subordi- 
nate officers of the State, however high 
those officers may be, and the Viceroy 
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will exercise the powers of the Sovereign, 
The Act is to be put into force by the 
responsible officers of the Government, 
subject to the control of the Sovereign. 
That is the first observation I have to 
make. The second is that the persons 
holding this high station may be ex- 
pected and anticipated to act upon 
principles which common sense _indi- 
cates as applicable to the situation. 
Ireland will require to have an Executive 
Government or Ministry for the purpose 
of putting this Act into execution. There 
must be some power to cal! it into ex- 
istence, and surely there is no absurdity 
in saying that that power shall be ex- 
ercised by the Crown or by the Irish 
Legislature, meaning thereby the Irish 
Legislature acting in harmony with the 
Representative of the Crown. We object 
to the Amendment as going beyond our 
plan, and we think, further, that it would 
be dangerous to seek to confer on the 
Crown by Statute powers which it already 
possesses by prerogative, by tradition, and 
by unquestioned practice. I regret that 
any difference of opinion should prevail 
as to our meaning. Further considera- 
tion may, perhaps, throw additional light 
on this subject, but certainly at present 
we must refuse to accept the Amendment. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I have 
listened with the greatest interest to the 
remarks of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, and I confess that he does not 
appear to me ‘thoroughly to appreciate 
the point which we want to bring to his 
knowledge. He said that action is to be 
left to the prerogative of the Crown. 
But surely he can scarcely maintain that 
the prerogative of the Crown is un- 
touched by the Bill when the Bill pro- 
vides that the Irish Cabinet may be 
constituted by an Act of the Irish Legis- 
lature. So far as the British Cabinet is 
concerned, there is no Statute which says 
that certain offices entitle the holders 
thereof to be Members of the British 
Cabinet. There the prerogative of the 
Crown is entirely untouched. I am 
totally unable to understand how it is 
made out that this Amendment leaves the 
prerogative of mercy untouched, I want 
to put one question to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister ; it is a 
ease which he will probably think is an 
extreme case, but it is a case that may 
arise. Her Majesty is entitled to say the 
number of persons—and to name them— 
who shall constitute the Cabinet. Sup- 
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pose Her Majesty should say “Six 
persons, including the Commander of the 
Forces and two Exchequer Judges shall 
be Members of this Cabinet.” Supposeshe 
should act under the direction of a British 
Ministry —a Ministry hostile to this 
Bill, and put on the Cabinet the officials 
I have suggested, or some English 
officials, if you like—what would the 
Irish Parliament say to such a proceed- 
ing? Then, under this Bill, it would be 
perfectly within its function if it should 
legislate against the will of the Crown. 
Pace the opinion of the Solicitor General, 
there would be a conflict of authority. 
Who is to say which is right? In no 
case where double powers of this kind 
are conferred can you say that a conflict 
of authority would be avoided. That 
conflict of authority remains therefore, 
though it is your desire to avoid it. My 
right hon, Friend has other objections ; 
he objects on the principle of the Bill. 
I do not understand why he objects. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I ex- 
plained. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I did not 
catch the explanation. This is not a 
hostile Amendment. It is an Amend- 
ment intended to make the clause clear. 
Her Majesty will have the same right as 
the Irish Parliament will have. The 
question is: Is it the intention of the 
Government to leave the prerogative of 
the Crown unimpaired, aad, if it is, why 
should they object to the terms of the 
Amendment ? I will not say it is im- 
possible—it is probable, and highly pro- 
bable — that Her Majesty, that the 
Crown, would be guided by the Irish 
Legislature, with the same result that 
obtained here, where the Ministers are 
not appointed by this House but by the 
Crown; but in almost every case the 
opinion of this House is a leading factor 
in the decision of the Crown. I do 
not see why the Government should 
deliberately leave out the plain phrase— 
why they should leave the matter vague 
and unsettled. They might consent, I 
think, to make their own meaning per- 
fectly clear, and it ought to be possible 
to introduce words to effect that purpose. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE said, he 
had explained the point raised by the 
right hon. Gentleman. Indeed, he had 
explained it twice. The purpose of the 
clause had nothing to do with the 
appointment of persons. The words 
proposed would weaken the meaning of 
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the clause, and weaken the prerogative 
of the Crown which came down to them 
by tradition. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN said, he 
would accept the objection of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and he would ask whe- 
ther he would object to omit the words 
“by Irish Act”? That would leave 
untouched the tradition of the Crown, 
but would prevent the conflict of autho- 
rity, and would also prevent the intro- 
duction of a new controversial doctrine 
—that the Members of the Cabinet were 
to be appointed by the Legislature. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE said, they 
had important reasons why that should 
be done by the Legislature. With regard 
to conflict of authority, they did not en- 
ticipate that anything of the sort would 
arise. He did not see that it could. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, on a point 
of Order, he would like to ask this: the 
right hon. Gentleman had suggested to 
leave out certain words ; there were other 
Amendments, however, to be dealt with 
later on that point, and he wished to 
know would the omission of these 
words prevent the discussion of them ? 
Unfortunately, they had had a ruling by 
the Chairman of Committees which he 
thought would prevent the Amendments 
being discussed. The Question to be 
put was, as he understood, if the pro- 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham was 
before them, would be to the effect that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the sub-section. That was, he 
thought, an unfortunate position. 

*Sir J. GOLDSMID (occupying the 
Chair temporarily, during Mr. Mellor’s 
absence) ruled that that was not the 
case. The Question had been put by 
the Chairman of Committees so as to 
allow subsequent Amendments. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he would 
ask what would be the meaning of the 
sub-section if the words were left out ? 

Sir J. GOLDSMID: That is not for 
the Chairman of Committees to decide. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 262 ; 
Noes 229.—(Division List, No. 192.) 

Sir H. JAMES had the next Amend- 
ment on the Paper standing in his name, 
but said it would be covered by the 
Amendment next standing in Order, and 
he would not move it. 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (Leeds, 
Central) moved, in page 3, line 13, after 
“ offices,” insert “under the Crown.” 
He said he would not detain the Com- 
mittee beyond & moment or two. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: We accept the 
Amendment. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Very 
well. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 13, after the word “ offices,” 
to insert the words “under the Crown.”—(C¥Wr. 
Gerald Balfour.) 


uestion, “That those words be 
. > 
there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Tue Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
moved, in page 3, line 14, leave out “or 
as may be directed by Irish Act.” He 
did not wish to repeat any argument or to 
detain the Committee, but he hoped the 
Government would agree to accept the 
Amendment. If the words were left in 
the Bill he thought the Irish Parliament 
would have very extensive powers in 
respect of the constitution of the Irish 
Cabinet—powers that would not work 
very well in accordance with the Im- 
perial supremacy which the Government 
had declared it to be their intention to estab- 
lish. He did not think the Irish Parlia- 
ment ought to have these extraordinary 
powers. Such powers were not possessed 
by other Constitutions of this nature. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 14, to leave out the words “ or 
as may be directed by Irish Act.”"—(Zhe Mar- 
quess of Carmarthen.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. SEXTON said, the noble Lord 
had used what was practically the only 
argument against the wording ; but he 
would point out that in every Home Rule 
Constitution in the world—in every 
statutory Constitution —these powers 
were given. He claimed that the Irish 
Legislature should have power to pass 
Bills for the purpose of changing the 
constitution of the Cabinet. They had 
other instances in their own Empire of 
this power of amendment. If the words 
were left out the Irish Legislature would 
not have such power, which would be 
exercised, of course, subject to Her 
Majesty’s assent. 

Mr. D. PLUNKET (Dublin Univer- 
sity) said, he thought the Committee was 
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Government 
It being Midnight, the Deputy Chair- 
man left the Chair to make his report to 
the House. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL.—(No. 371.) 
Reported, without Amendment [Pro- 
visional Order confirmed ] ; to be read the 
third time To-morrow. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL [Lords]. 

Read the first time; to be read a 

second time upon Tuesday next, and to 


be printed. [Bill 406.] 


NONCONFORMIST MARRIAGES (ATTEND- 
ANCE OF REGISTRARS). 
Ordered, That the Appendix to the 
Evidence taken before the Royal Com- 
mission on the Laws of Marriage, 1867, 
be referred to the Select Committee on 
Nonconformist Marriages (Attendance of 
Registrars.) —( Sir John Kennaway.) 


SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES). 

Sir JOHN MOWBRAY reported 
from the Committee of Selection ; That 
they had discharged the following Mem- 
ber from the Standing Committee on 
Law, and Courts of Justice, and Legal 
Procedure :—Sir Henry Roscoe ; and had 
appointed in substitution : Mr. Alpheus 
Morton. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT 
SOCIETIES (re-committed) BILL.—(No. 395.) 
Order for Committee read, and dis- 
charged. 
Bill committed to a Select Committee. 


REDEMPTION OF RENT (IRELAND) ACT 
(1891) AMENDMENT BILL. —(No. 390.) 
Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
ter Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 5th July 1893. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. KENYON (Denbigh, &c.): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether, in view of the block of 
traffic already existing at Hyde Park 
Corner, St. James’s Street, Pall Mall, 
Charing Cross, and other centres of 
traffic, which delays the transit of Mem- 
bers living at the north end of the 
Metropolis from free access to the House 
of Commons, he will consent to a Motion 
postponing the meeting of the House 
during the present week till 5 p.m. ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : I do not think that 
Members can fail to take notice of the 
inconvenience caused by the block of 
traffic in the approaches to this House. 
Iam not aware that it is likely to be 
aggravated to-morrow, and I do not 
know whether the arrangements made 
will succeed in preventing any aggrava- 
tion. We all suffer inconvenience from 
the extraordinary policy of the autheri- 
ties who for 30 or 40 years have been 
endeavouring to concentrate traffic in 
Parliament Street, as though it were the 
one street in London into which it was 
desirable to bring all the traffie which 
could be possibly be brought into it. 
That has been the wise policy pursued, 
and I am afraid we have no choice but to 
bear it. I do not consider myself in a 
position to propose any shortening of the 
hours of Business in this House to- 
morrow, especially since we arrived at 
the decision last week, which gave a 
certain definite measure of time for the 
stages of the Irish Bill in Committee. 
It would be almost, I think, a breach of 
faith on the part of the Government to 
propose any arbitrary abbreviation of the 
period. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL, 
(No. 209.) 
comMITTEE. [Progress, 4th July.] 
[THIRTY-FIRST NIGHT.] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Executive Authority. 


Clause 5 (Executive power in Ire- 
land). 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 14, to leave out the words, 
“or as may be directed by Irish Act.”—(The 
Marquess of Carmarthen.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Mr. PLUNKET (Dublin University) 
said, he had risen on the previous even- 
ing to continue the discussion, and he 
had dene so for two reasons—in the first 
place, because of the extraordinary course 
that he thought was being adopted by 
hon. Members opposite, some of them 
apparently Members of the Government, 
who icried out “ Divide, divide !” when 
there had been under discussion for only 
a few minutes an Amendment which he 
considered of extreme importance, and of 
great interest to all who were following 
the course of the Bill. He had risen 
last night to prevent the Debate being 
cut short in that way, and also to ask 
some questions on matters on which 
they had received no light whatever 
from the Government. The object of 
the Amendment was to leave out the 
last words of Sub-section 2 of Clause 5, 
in line 14 of the Bill, the words—namely, 
“or as may be directed by Irish Act.” 
He wished to ask, in the first place, why 
it was that the Government had departed 
in this clause from the drafting, and, ap- 
parently, from the principle, of the cor- 
responding clause of the Bill of 1886 ? 
The clause in the Bill of 1886 was as 
follows :— 

“The Executive Government in Ireland 
shall continue vested in Her Majesty, and shall 
be carried on by the Lord Lieutenant on behalf 
of Her Majesty with the aid of such officers 


and such Council as to Her Majesty may from 
time to time seem fit.” 
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There was nothing in that Bill which 
indicated the intention on the part of the 
Government that the Irish Legislature 
for the future should have any power to 
control the exercise of the will of the 
Sovereign in the selection of Ministers 
who were to form the Executive Govern- 
ment in Ireland. He wished to know 
the principle on which this change had 
been made. Obviously, it was a very 
important change. The hon. Member 
for North Kerry, when he intervened for 
a few minutes in the Debate, stated that 
this was a power which had been con- 
ceded to every Colonial Government 
constituted by Act of Parliament ; but he 
(Mr. Plunket) was curious to know if, 
in fact, any precedent could be found in 
any Constitution for such a provision as 
this. The 11th section of the British 
North America Act was as follows :— 

“ There shall be a Council to aid and advise 
the Government of Canada, to be styled the 
Queen’s Privy Council of Canada, and the per- 
sons who are to be Members of that Council 
shall be from time to time chosen and sum- 
moned by the Governor General, and sworn in 
as Privy Councillors and Members thereof, and 
may be from time to time removed by the 
Governor General.” 

It appeared to him that this was entirely 
inconsistent with any control imposed on 
the will of the Governor General by any 
Act which could be passed by the Legis- 
lature of Canada. But why had this 
change been made? There was, of 
course, a very important alteration in 
another part of the proposals of the Go- 
vernment from the scheme that was laid 
before the country in 1886, and that was 
the proposed retention of the Irish Mem- 
bers in the Imperial Parliament. He 
certainly could not find in that any 
reason whatever for the change in this 
part of the Bill. It would appear to him 
that so far as that alteration in the scheme 
of the Government was concerned it 
would rather point in an opposite direc- 
tion, because the effect of the words it 
was now sought to strike out would be 
to a certain extent to limit the authority 
and power of the Sovereign should Her 
Majesty be advised by her English 
Ministers to interfere in this matter. He 
understood from what had been said by 
the Prime Minister that the power of 
choosing the servants of the Crown who 
were to advise the Lord Lieutenant in 
Ireland was one of those matters to be 
delegated to the Lord Lieutenant. He 
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wished, therefore, further to ask whether 
it was contemplated that the power of 
selection which was to be vested in the 
Lord Lieutenant as representing the 
Sovereign was to be conveyed to him by 
the instructions which he would receive 
on his appointment, and, if so, whether 
they were from time to time to be capable 
of variation by instructions issued to him 
from time to time by the authority of 
the Sovereign through Her Imperial ad- 
visers ? For his own part, he objected 
to this change in the Bill. He tried to 
assume as well as he could that this 
measure might by possibility become law, 
and that those he represented in Ireland 
would have te live under it. He main- 
tained that everything which removed 
them, to however small a degree, from 
the protection and, if necessary, the in- 
terference, of the Imperial Government 
added to the dread with which they 
looked forward to the possible consum- 
mation, and it was for these reasons and 
not with a view to delay the progress of 
the Bill that he ventured to submit to the 
Prime Minister the questions which he 
had now endeavoured to put. He should 
certainly support the Amendment. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE was 
understood to say that the retention of 
the Irish Members in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment was no ground for the Amendment 
now proposed, that subject and the sub- 
ject dealt with in the Amendment being 
entirely different. In reply to the last 
question addressed to him, no doubt the 
power of variation would exist, but it 
seemed to him to be a power little likely 
to be exercised. He admitted that the 
clause was in its terms a departure from 
the corresponding clause in the Bill of 
1886; but he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman, however great his hostility 
to the present measure might be, would 
agree that it was the duty of the Goverr- 
ment, during the six or seven years given 
to them for consideration, to make their 
examination of the case more thorough 
and their provisions more complete. The 
proposal in the Bill with regard to the 
formation of the Executive Committee 
was the result of that extended considera- 
tion of the subject. Such a provision 
would not have been necessary if the 
Irish Privy Council, as an instrument of 
government, held the same position as 
the English Privy Council. The English 
Privy Council, except on the accession 
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of the Sovereign, was, for all practical 
purposes, under the control of the Execu- 
tive Government. On the occasion of 
the accession not only was the Privy 

Council summoned, but other persons in 
addition, amongst them being the Lord 
Mayor of London, and, he believed, the 
Officers of the Crown, who might not 
be Members of the Privy Council. He 
stated this because the proceeding was 
exceptional in its nature; but, speaking 
generally, the Privy Council was entirely 
under the control of the Executive Go- 
vernment., It should be borne in mind 
that the assent of the Sovereign would 
be necessary to any Irish Act relating 
to the Executive Committee of the Privy 
Council. The Sovereign, therefore, 
would not be excluded from the transac- 
tion. The Government thought it de- 
sirable to provide for an ample power of 
regulating the relation of the proposed 
Executive Committee in Ireland to the 
existing Privy Council, but also that they 
should provide for the alternative of Her 
Majesty having to call upon the Irish 
Parliament for its aid. He did not say 
whether the exercise of this power by 
the Irish Parliament would be necessary 
or not, but it ought, at any rate, to be in 
existence for the purpose of giving firm- 
ness and solidity to the position of the 
Executive Committee in relation to the 
Irish Privy Council. The Irish Privy 
Council ought to be as completely under 
the control of the Irish Executive as the 
English Privy Council was under that of 
the English Executive. 

*Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
said, this was a matter the im- 
portance of which all sections of the 
House would recognise as being clearly 
demonstrated. Anybody who had had 
any practical knowledge of Execu- 
tive government in Ireland would not 
coutradict him when he said that the 
conditions which attached to the Legis- 
lative Authority in Ireland were in im- 
portance immensely and immeasurably 
less than those which surrounded the 
Executive power. He understood that, 
in the judgment of the Prime Minister, 
the words proposed to be omitted were 
required in order to enable Her Majesty 
and her Representatives to have re- 
course to the assistance of the Irish 
Legislature with the view of completing 
Acts which otherwise they would be 
unable to render iegal and complete. 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: And 
giving sufficient solidity to the action of 
the Executive Committee. 

*Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the right 
hon. Gentleman also seemed to think that 
the withholding or giving of the assent 
of the Crown to any Act of the Irish 
Legislature which was required for the 
purposes indicated would be an Act not of 
purely Irish concern, but an Act of 
Imperial import, a condition of affairs 
which would bring into requisition those 
provisions in the Bill which would enable 
the Crown to be advised on such matters, 
independently of the Irish Executive. 
That he took to be one of the main 
points of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The right hon. Gentleman, however, had 
omitted to bear in mind the very impor- 
tant consideration that Acts of the 
Irish Legislature might be submitted 
for the Royal Assent at different 
periods and under the auspices of two 
sets of advisers. While Her Majesty 
was advised in Great Britain by one set of 
British advisers, the Royal Assent would 
be given in Ireland under the advice of the 
British advisers for the moment, and 
might be given to an Act which would 
bird the Sovereign for all time, and bind the 
Imperial Parliament, equally with the Irish 
Legislature, for all time. The power of 
withholding of the assent of the Crown 
from an Irish Act was absolutely, under 
this hypothesis, illusory. There was 
nothing in the wording of the clause 
which would specify the category of 
office to be dealt with; that was to say, 
the Executive Committee would be of 
such numbers and comprise persons 
holding such offices as Her Majesty 
might think fit, or as might be directed 
by Irish Act. Well, was there any- 
thing to prevent the Irish Legislature 
from submitting to the approval of the 
Sovereign an Act which would 
attach to permanent offices conditions 
of Membership of the Executive 


; Council ? and those offices might be held 


during good behaviour, as distinguished 
from being held during pleasure. There 
was nothing in the clause to prevent 
that. Was he right in assuming that that 
would be permissible under the clause ? 
[4A pause.] He presumed from the 
silence of the Government that that was 
so. What would be the effect? Why, 
the Lord Lieutenant might be saddled 
with permanent advisers. That would 
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be a state of affairs quite unknown to 
any existing Constitutional system. 


*Mr. BLAKE (Longford, S.): And, 
therefore, of course, the thing is going 
to be done in Ireland ! 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Hear, 


hear ! 


*Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the official 
experience of the hon. Member for 
Longford—fortunately for himself—had 
not been learnt in Ireland ; and he there- 
fore thought these things were unlikely 
to occur. When he had been a little 
longer associated with those amongst 
whom his political lot was now cast, pro- 
bably he would take a less decided view. 
Hon. Members, by their ironical cheers, 
seemed to indicate that his conjecture 
was absurd, but what he feared might 
occur was by no means impossible or 
even improbable. He trusted that the 
Committee would not lose sight of the 
enormous importance of surrounding with 
special safeguards the subject of the 
selection of Constitutional advisers in 
Ireland. He was not going to charge 
the Members of the Irish Legislature 
with any desire to bring ridicule on 
themselves or upon the Constitution of 
which they would form a part, but he 
did not think he was trenching on the 
impossible in this matter, The Irish 
Executive might, in part at any rate, 
be composed of persons who would be 
called upon to advise Her Majesty and 
her Representatives while holding per- 
manent offices rendering them wholly in- 
dependent of popular control, and he 
hoped the Committee would not part with 
this particular branch of the subject 
without fully realising its enormous 
importance. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter) remarked that the discussion of 
the previous evening had been im- 
portant in one respect, as it had drawn 
from the Solicitor General an account of 
what he believed to be the mind of 
the Government on this clause. That 
account, however, was very different 
from that which had been just given 
by the Prime Minister. He was not 
sure in what respect the Prime Minister 
meant the two methods of selection to 
be alternative. It was quite evident 


that the Crown, in accordance with all 
Constitutional usage, was able to select 


Mr. J. Lowther 
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its own advisers, and, therefore, he con- 
ceived that the Prime Minister intended 
that the two powers should be con- 
current, and be used alternately by 
the Crown or the Irish Legislature. 
This was a very different proposition 
from that which had been laid down 
by the Solicitor General. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman's definition was in- 
consistent with the wording of the clause, 
but was a workable definition. The 
Prime Minister’s definition, on the other 
hand, while it was no doubt consistent 
with the wording of the clause, would 
produce an absolutely unworkable state 
of things. It was conceivable that a 
person who might be appointed by the 
Crown to office might be distasteful to 
the Irish Legislature, and in that case 
the Irish Legislature would have an 
obvious method of setting things right 
from their point of view. They could 
pass an Act deciaring that that office 
should no longer give Cabinet rank, and 
so would get rid of the obnoxious person. 
Conversely, the Irish Legislature might 
select a particular office as one giving 
Cabinet rank, and suddenly the Crown, 
for seme reason relating to Great Britain, 
might exclude that office from Cabinet 
rank, This was a tremendous power for 
the Crown to possess, and one that was 
novel to our Constitution. It was not an 
ordinary veto, but a sort of suspensory 
veto to be used as occasion arose. The 
Prime Minister said that, if the Irish 
Legislature made mistakes in the 
Acts it passed it would always be in 
the power of the Crown to veto such 
Acts. No doubt that was so, but what 
an evormous extension was being given 
to this Bill as it proceeded in Com- 
mittee! How very different the veto of 
the Crown was to be in Ireland from 
the veto of the Crown anywhere else! 
It was quite clear that the veto of the 
Crown, in the view of the Prime 
Minister, could be used every day to 
correct the mistakes of the Irish Legis- 
lature. This appeared to be an enor- 
mous extension of the veto, such as he 
was sure the Government did not origi- 
nally intend. Now that the Committee 
had heard the real meaning of the clause 
from the Prime Minister’s own lips, it 
was quite clear that it would be unwork- 
able, and that it would be far better to 
insert words to carry out the meaning 
suggested by the Solicitor General. 
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Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) 
said, he thought the Committee ought to 
understand what was the intention of the 
Government with regard to these words. 
He did not quite follow the explanation 
of the Prime Minister, that, in order that 
complete control of the Irish Privy 
Council should be retained in the hands 
of the Executive, it was necessary to 
give the Irish Legislature the power 
contained in the section, What would 
be the result of these words if they were 
retained, and in what position would 
the Legislature be placed? The con- 
tention of his hon. and learned Friend 
the Solicitor General was that when 
once Her Majesty had exercised Her 
power under the clause, the Irish Legis- 
lature would have the power of settling 
the numbers and the offices of the 
Executive Committee. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riesy, Forfar): It is obvious that 
that would not be intended, because we 
ave already established that that power 
would be a recurrent power. I think I 
said nothing that would justify the con- 
clusion stated by my right hon. Friend. 
What I did say was that an Irish Act 
might take the matter out of the hands 
of Her Majesty. If there is any kind of 
doubt about it I would refer to Clause 
33, which says that an Irish Act may 
alter any provision in this Act when it 
is so expressly provided in this Act. I 
never raised the slightest doubt that, so 
long as an Irish Act does not intervene, 
Her Majesty may, from time to time, fix 
the numbers and offices referred to in the 
clause. 

Sir H. JAMES remarked that the 
Solicitor General had said very much 
what he had been understood to say on 
the previous evening. When the 
Leader of the Opposition used the ex- 
pression “ and afterwards ” the Solicitor 
General did not contradict him, and he 
did not do so now, because he said that 
at any time it would be in the power of 
the Irish Legislature to pass an Act 
which would be coutrary to the terms of 
the Order of Her Majesty, and from that 
time Her Majesty's power on the subject 
would be gone. He very respectfully 
said that he himself did not take the 
same view, and he could not find any 
lawyer who did. He agreed with the 
Solicitor General fully that the words 
“from time to time” must be read in 
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relation to the power of Her Majesty. 
Although when he (Sir H. James) had an 
Amendment down for the insertion of 
these words it was withdrawn, because it 
was said the words were unnecessary. 
What is the meaning to be given to the 
words “from time to time as may be 
directed by Irish Act?” The construction 
of the Solicitor General is that as soon 
as an Irish Act has been passed, from 
that time forth the words “ from time to 
time” are to be struck out, and the 
power never can be exercised after that 
time, but afterwards only as directed by 
Irish Act. The argument against the 
Amendment comes to this: that the 
Judges are to read a Statute contrary to 
what is stated in it. It may be the duty 
of the Judges to construe doubtful 
phraseology ; but it is not their duty to 
alter the meaning of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, nor ought they to do that which is 
contrary to the intention of a Statute. 
Surely it is humiliating to Parliament 
to give to a Judicial Body power to alter 
what Parliament has done, whether in- 
tentionally or unintentionally. We are 
told the power of the veto, which is 
to be a living political force, is to be 
used as a weapon by which, say, a Con- 
servative Ministry is to tell the Irish 
Legislature—“ You shall not legislate 
according to the wishes of Irish public 
opinion.” If wedid that here in England 
it would be bad enough, but to do it iu 
the case of Ireland would lead to incon- 
ceivable friction and turmoil. It would 
be entirely contrary to all the principles 
of the Liberal Party to give to the Crown 
the power of exercising discretion in 
respect of legislation by means of the 
living forcible exercise of the power of 
veto. I appeal to Irish Members to 
recollect the words of their late Leader. 
Mr. Parnell said that there should be no 
veto over the Acts of an Irish Legislature, 
except the Constitutional veto of the 
Crown, which was never exercised, and 
never was a real veto. I will ask hon. 
Members from Ireland whether they do 
not look with apprehension on the 
doctrine laid down, according to which a 
Conservative Government in Office with 
a large majority from Great Britain may 
veto measure after measure of the Irish 
Legislature, producing friction of the 
worst kind and causing great injury to 
that Legislature ? Such an interference 
with the Legislature has never been, 
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and never will be, tolerated in this; very careful before giving its assent to a 
country, and if applied to Ireland must | proposal like this. They were going to 
prove injurious not only to the Govern- | have two Governments in Ireland ; there 
ment of that country, but to the powers would be the Imperial Government on 
of the Legislature. |the one hand, and the Local, or Irish, 

Mr. AMBROSE (Middlesex, Harrow) | Government on the other. They must 
said, he was sure the Committee appre-| not forget the importance of the matters 
ciated the importance of the words under | excepted by Clauses 3 and 4 from the 
discussion—“ or as may be directed by | jurisdiction of the Irish Legislature. How 
Irish Act.” At the commencement of | werethey tosecure that such matters would 
these Debates, when they were dealing | be properly dealt with unless they had 
with the Preamble, they heard u great) in the Irish Cabinet someone nominated 
deal about the supremacy of the Imperial by the Crown? He construed this clause 
Parliament. The Bill, indeed, was said |to mean that the Executive Committee 
to be saturated with supremacy. But | which was to be constituted would, in 
what were they doing by this Clause 5 ? | fact, form the Trish Cabinet. The Mem- 
They had just passed words which would bers of that Cabinet would then be the 
transfer to the Lord Lieutenant the | advisers of Her Majesty. The Govern- 


Government of 





whole of the powers of the Crown, or | 
such of them as the Ministry for the 
time being thought fit to delegate. The 
Committee did not, in fact, know which 
of the prerogatives were to be delegated 
by the instrument which would even- 
tually be laid on the Table of the House 
of Commons. He did not much care 
which was the true construction of 
the words—that put upon them by 
the Solicitor General, or that by the 
right hon. and learned Member for Bury ; 


but he did wish to know if it was con- | 


sistent with the pledges of the Prime 
Minister to place the prerogative of the 
Crown in the hands of persons appointed 
to Office by the Irish Legislature. He 
could quite realise that the Legislature 
should have some influence over the 
appointments to the various offices, in the 
same way as this House of Commons in- 
fluenced the appointment of Ministers of 
the Crown, indirectly of course. But 
that the Irish Legislature should be 
allowed to alter its own Constitution did 
seem to be an un-Constitutional proceed- 
ing, and one suicidal to the maintenance 
of Imperial supremacy. [Nationalist 
cheers.| Ue did not know why Irish 
Members should howl. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON: It is their 
nature to. 

Mr. AMBROSE said, he gathered 
that hon. Members would like to see 


ment of the Queen was still to run in 
‘Ireland; why, then, should not Her 
' Majesty have an opportunity of choosing 
‘her own Ministers? and yet, under this 
‘clause, it would be competent for the 

Irish Legislature to nominate for high 
offices persons in whom the Queen 
could not have proper confidence. 

*Mr. BLAKE (Longford, 8.) said, he 
wished to ask what was the practical 
danger apprehended by those who ob- 
jected to this clause? It was that the 
Irish Legislature might pass an Act 
which would confer on holders of certain 
prominent positions the right of Member- 


ship of the Executive Committee of the 


Privy Council. What was it the Irish 
people had been struggling for during past 
years ? What was it that was being given 
to them by this Bill? It was the poli- 
tical control of their own affairs by 
Ministers responsible to a popular 
Assembly elected by themselves. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Thanet (Mr. J. Lowther) stated—and 
truly so—that it was a monstrosity un- 
known in our Constitutional system that 
persons should by auy other process be- 
come Members of the Executive of the 


/country. It was, indeed, a monstrosity ; 


but it was not unknown—it had existed 
in our own Colonies in times past, and 
the existence of it had produced agita- 
tion culminating in rebellion. It was 


the House pass a measure suicidal to | just such an Executive as the right hon. 


the real supremacy of Great Britain, | 
by the people themselves, but forced 


and he could quite understand 
their possessing such a desire. But the 
very reasons which prompted their 
ironical cheers caused him to dislike the 
proposal. The Committee should be 


Sir H, James 





Gentleman suggested—one not created 


upon them by Imperial authority, that 
produced disturbances in the old Province 
of Canada, It was just because they 
had a Legislature without an Executive 
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responsible to it that the people found 
they had not practical control over their 
own affairs, and they asked for power 
to create an Executive responsible to 
themselves. The methods of creation 
might vary; but the substance and 
result of their demand was that they 
should have a political Executive re- 
sponsible to their popular Assembly. 
Having got that, they had self-govern- 
ment. And now it was suggested that 
when the Irish people had got the 
powers of self-government, they would 
prove themselves so unworthy as to forge 
the manacles which were to prevent 
them from governing themselves. The 
position of the Irish Members on the 
power of the veto had been freely and 
fraukly declared. They recognised that 
the new Constitution was offered to 
them in order that they might govern 
themselves ; but that if they committed a 
grave abuse of the powers entrusted to 
them the Imperial Parliament would be 
entitled to exercise the power of curbing 
them. He could not, however, conceive 
the possibility of an Irish Legislature 
using its powers to enslave the Irish 
people ; but if they proved themselves 
unequal to their duty, and unworthy of 
the liberties entrusted to them, the best 
thing the Imperial Parliament could do 
would be not to exercise the power of the 
veto, but to take away from the Irish 
people the liberty of self-government. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): The hon. Gentleman has shown, 
with force and lucidity, what is his view 
as to the relations which should subsist 
between the Irish Executive and the 
Irish Legislative Assembly ; but the 
Committee is not now concerned with 
that subject, which was discussed last 
night on the Amendment which raised 
the question whether the word should be 
“executive” or “consultative”; and I 
understand that until we reach the dis- 
cussion of the clause as a whole the point 
has been settled. I will assume, for the 
sake of argument, that what is intended 
by the Government is that the Execu- 
tive Council for Ireland shall be 


dependent on the Irish Parliament. But 
how is that carried out by the sub- 
section we are now discussing? The 
words, as they stand, have been demon- 
strated by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bury to be nonsense ; they 
contain no sense at all, 


The Solicitor 
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General to-day, in language less clear 
than he used yesterday, stated the inten- 
tions of the Government. Here is The 
Times’ report of what he said yester- 
day— 

“Was it not obvious, however, that the in- 
tention was to leave the last word to the Irish 
Legislature and to give to Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment only that provisional direction as to 
the numbers and the offices that would be 
necessary to start the Executive Council” ? 


1 think the hon. and learned Gentleman 
holds the opinion that the Crown only 
should set the machinery going, but that 
matter should be regulated by the Irish 
Government. The words of the clause 
do not carry out the intention of the Go- 
vernment, because, as has been pointed 
out by the right hon, and learned Mem- 
ber for Bury, the words “from time to 
time” do not refer merely to the 
starting of an Irish Parliament, but to 
the setting up of the machinery which is 
to interfere from time to time, and which 
might upset the Irish Parliament in any 
action it might think fit to take. If that 
is the reading, ought it not to be made 
clear? Is it respectful to the Com- 
mittee to rely on the Judges 
to properly construe it ? Under the 
guidance of the Government we are 
giving up our functions in respect of 
discussing this Bill; and it may, there- 
fore, become necessary that we should 
resolve the Judicial Bench into a Com- 
mittee of this House to polish up and 
finish our incomplete work, to make 
sense where nonsense exists, and to turn 
chaos into order. I do earnestly impress 
upon the Government, whether they 
agree on the question of policy with the 
views of the Opposition or not, that they 
should turn the language of the clause 
into grammatical construction, so that 
it will not require to be forced by the 
interpretation of the Judicial Bench in 
order to make it harmonise with the 
common sense of practical politics. I 
turn now to the substance of the clause. 
I do not quite gather what the Govern- 
ment expect to gain by putting these 
words in. The Prime Minister has ex- 
plained that there is a difference between 
the Privy Council in England and that in 
Ireland. The English Privy Council, as 
we know, is only summoned at the will 
of the Executive ; while the Privy Council 
in Ireland have some initiative of their 
own, and may summon themselves. 
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Therefore, under this clause you may 
find the Privy Council appointing its own 
Executive irrespective of either the Lord 
Lieutenant or the Irish Legislature. In 
the case of England it is inaccurate to 
say that the Privy Council is under the 
control of the Executive, for the Execu- 
tive of England is a Committee of the 
Privy Council. When the Prime Minis- 
ter said that it was under the {control of 
the Executive he might, therefore, have 
said that it was under the control of a 
Committee of the Privy Council ; and 
that I take it is, broadly, the fact. But 
what is the case in Ireland ?_ I presume 
the Chief Secretary called a Privy 
Council to un-proclaim certain districts 
in Ireland recently, and he summoned to 
that Council gentlemen in whom he had 
confidence and who he knew would 
carry out his wishes. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I think the right 
hon. Gentleman must know what the 
procedure is in these cases. I have 
always understood the Clerk of the 
Council summons all the Members. At 
any rate, no selections were made by me. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the right 
hon. Gentleman will look back on the 
transaction he will find that only those 
were summoned who would carry out 
the views of the Executive. Had the 
Privy Council at large been summoned 
he would not have found himself in a 
majority on that occasion. The Privy 
Council in Ireland could not interfere, as 
the Prime Minister fears it might, with 
the new Constitution; and as there is no 
danger in leaving out the words, what 
is to be gained by retaining them? If 
we leave in the words we should, in the 
first place, make it possible for the Irish 
Legislature to make such provision with 
regard to these offices that the Irish Ad- 
ministration would not be under the con- 
trol of the Irish Legislature, while a 
second objection to the words is that they 
unduly restrict the choice of the Crown. 
No such restriction is placed on the 
Crown in England. Why should it exist 
in Ireland? It appears to me that the 
proposal is perfectly unnecessary and 
wholly illusory. It may be that the 
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Government think the Irish Legislature 
would have more complete control over 
the Executive if the Members of it 
hold office at its will, and are paid by it. 
If you carry these words, it would be 
possible for the Lord Lieutenant to say, 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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“‘Mr. So-and-so shall be Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for Ireland. You may refuse 
to give him a salary, but Chancellor of 
the Exchequer he will remain, and he 
can do without the salary.” That you 
cannot help. I say you cannot, by these 
words, add any strength to the Irish 
Assembly, and you restrict the choice of 
the Crown, causing great inconvenience, 
which I am sure no one wiil have the 
hardihood to say will not occur. 

Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, S.E., Eccles) 
said, he would interpose in the discussion 
for a few minutes, as he deemed himself 
competent to offer an opinion on the 
matter before the Committee. The 
Leader of the Opposition ‘had referred 
again to what he said last night—namely, 
that the word “or” in the sentence was 
absurd and nonsense. If the right hon. 
xentleman consulted any English dic- 
tionary 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : What I said 
to-day was, that if you insert the words 
“Ter Majesty may from time to time 
think fit, or,” you do necessarily have 
two concurrent Bodies dealing with the 
subject-matter. 

*Mr. ROBY said, he would deal with 
that argument later on. The word “or” 
was capable of several different applica- 
tions. The word in the present instance 
clearly meant to give another of two 
possible cases. They had one case given 
in the first part of the phrase, and 
another case given in the second part. 
The right hon. Gentleman had stated 
that the insertion of the words “from 
time to time” necessarily altered the 
sense into nonsense. In his opinion, the 
words did no such thing. The sub- 
section declared “ There shall be, as Her 
Majesty may think fit from time to time.” 
That might go on for years. Clearly, the 
words “from time to time” were perfectly 
right. Then the sub-section went on : “ or 
as may be directed by Irish Act.” An 
Irish Act dealing with this question 
might deal with it in one of two ways. 
It might deal with it as a purely 
temporary arrangement. In that case 
the Act would provide, or leave it to be 
assumed, that Her Majesty's powers 
would revert after the particular time 
specified in the Act had expired. But 
the more probable case was that the Irish 
Act, in dealing with the question, would 
distinctly declare that it was a final 
arrangement, at least until altered by 
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another Irish Act. Therefore, he was 
unable to understand why lawyer after 
lawyer got up and treated an Act of 
Parliament as an instrument of such 
singularly little efficacy as to doubt 
whether it was supreme or not. He 
thought the Act would over-rule and 
prevent for the future the exercise of 
that power by Her Majesty. It there- 
fore seemed to him that the sub-section 
was not only perfectly grammatical, but 
perfect common-sense, and that it would 
be so upheld in the Courts of Law. 
When they proposed to give a Parlia- 
ment to Ireland, with powers necessary 
to discharge its duties, it was desirable 
that they should get the power, whether 
they exercised it or not, to deal with 
this question of the constitution of a 
Cabinet. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8S.) 
said, the result of the discussion was a 
fresh revelation of an extraordinary 
character to the opponents of the Bill. 
It would be admitted, too, that the 
criticisms in support of the Amendment 
had some weight on the other side of the 
House, for otherwise the hon. Member 
for Eecles would not have taken the 
trouble to reply to the arguments of the 
Front Opposition Bench. What was the 
position of the Committee with regard to 
this proposal? The Prime Minister had 
told them that this Bill differed from the 
Bill of 1886. It not only differed from 
the Bill, but it differed from all previous 
measures by which the Imperial Parlia- 
ment had created representative As- 
semblies in the Colonies. The hon. 
Member for North Kerry had attacked 
the noble Lord the Member for Brixton 
for bringing forward an Amendment 
which he declared to be opposed to the 
principle which was embodied in every 
Statute creating a Colonial representa- 
tive Assembly. But the hardihood of the 
noble Lord was not to be compared with 
the absolute ignorance of the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Kerry of all the Statutes 
which the Imperial Parliament had 
passed in relation to the Colonies. This 
Bill differed from the Bill of 1886 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): As the 
hon. Member is about to pass away from 
the point of my ignorance, I wish to ask 
him whether he is aware that the North 
America Act gives to every Provincial 
Legislature the power of amending its 
Constitution ? 
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Mr. MACARTNEY said, he had not 
passed away from the ignorance of the 
hon. Member, for it was of so large a 
nature that it would probably oceupy a 
considerable portion of his observations. 
The Prime Minister had said that the 
reason which animated the Government 
in making this proposal was that there 
was a very considerable difference 
between the Irish and the English Privy 
Councils. The Leader of the Opposition 
had pointed out that, as a matter of fact, 
the difference was immaterial. The Chief 
Secretary appeared to be unaware that it 
was not the custom to summon every 
Member of the Irish Privy Council to 
each meeting. A friend, who had been 
on the Privy Council for eight years, told 
him that he had been only summoned 
twice during that time, though he was a 
supporter of the Government in Office, 
and that on each occasion the only 
business done was some trifling matter in 
connection with Local Government work. 
As a matter of fact, even the friends of 
the Government on the Privy Council 
were rarely summoned toattend meetings 
held for the purpose of discussing matters 
of State. There were two precedents 
which the Committee might follow in 
connection with the establishment of a 
Cabinet. Parliament, in establishing 
representative Assemblies in the Colonies, 
had never attempted, with the exception 
of the case of Canada, to define the 
functions of, or the persons who were to 
compose, the Cabinet. Every Governor 
of every Colony was advised by an 
Executive Council, which was created by 
Letters Patent, and had its functions 
regulated by Letters Patent. He declared 
that, so faras the Executive Committee 
was concerned in relation to all the 
Colonies, with the exception of Canada, 
it was entirely regulated by the act of 
the prerogative of the Crown. In the 
vase of Canada Parliament, which passed 
the British North America Act, 
attempted to do what Parliament was 
now attempting to do in the case of 
Ireland, though it did not go quite so far, 
Parliament attempted to create a Privy 
Council in Canada, but they left its 
formation under the control of the 
Governor General. ‘Though the Cabinet 
Council of Canada was the creation of an 
Act of Parliament, it was the only 
Cabinet Council recogn.sed by law in the 
British Dominions, and the Parliament 
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which created it had carefully pre- 
vented the Parliament of the Dominion 
of Canada from interfering with its 
functions of the altering the persons who 
were called to it. Therefore, the case of 
Canada could not be quoted in support of 
the proposal of the Government. In the 
British North America Act the Parlia- 
ment of the day was careful not to 
interfere in the slightest degree with the 
Royal prerogative. But a different 
course was proposed in the proposal 
before the Committee. It appeared to 
him that if the proposal were accepted, 
and if the Irish Legislature were ever 
established, endless friction would ensue. 
Opponents of the Bill who resided in 
Ireland had a very strong reason to 
urge against the proposal. The inevit- 
able result of the Irish Legislature 
obtaining control of the Cabinet would 
be the curtailment ef the power of the 
veto as exercised by the Lord Lieutenant, 
which the Loyalists had been told over 
and over again was their main safeguard. 
It was impossible to suppose, were the 
Irish Legislature to get the power of 
curtailing or altering the functions 
of the Representative of Her Majesty in 
Ireland in relation to the appointments 
to Cabinet offices, that power of the veto 
would not be seriously diminished, and, 
as a consequence, that the protection of 
the interests of the Loyalists would not 
be seriously impaired. For these reasons 
he hoped the Government would hesi- 
tate in pressing the adoption of these 
words on the Committee. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I think the Prime Minister 
will agree with me that this Amendment 
does not belong to that large class which 
on previous occasions he resisted because, 
in his opinion, they were intended to de- 
stroy the Bill. This Amendment is pro- 
posed on the assumption that the Bill 
will pass, and that if it is to pass it is 
desirable to avoid causes of friction be- 
tween this country and Ireland. I differ 
a little from the hon. Member for Long- 
ford, who said that the meaning of the 
principal object of this Amendment is 
to prevent the Irish Parliament from 
appointing as Members of their Govern- 
ment persons who had any representative 
capacity. That is not the direction our 
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thoughts are taking at the present time. 
What we do say is that under the clause 
as it stands you give concurrent and co- 
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ordinate powers to two authorities, and 
that if you do that it is almost certain 
that these two authorities will come into 
conflict. Last night when the matter 
was raised I must have misunderstood 
the intention of the Government. I 
thought from the observations of the 
First Lord of the Treasury that the spe- 
cial desire of the Government in this 
case was to preserve unimpaired the pre- 
rogative of the Crown. That evidently 
is not the case now. My right hon. 
Friend has explained to-day that ke de- 
sires the retention of these words in order 
that the complete control of the Irish 
Cabinet or Executive Committee of the 
Privy Council should be retained by the 
Executive. By Executive I understand 
he means the Cabinet of the Government. 
That is to say, that the Government, as 
representing the Legislature, should have 
full control over its own composition. 
Under these circumstances, perhaps, in 
order to secure the impossibility of con- 
flict between the Crown and the Execu- 
tive in Ireland, and to carry out the 
intentions of the Government, what 


ought to be done is not to omit the words: 


before the Committee, but to omit the 
words “as Her Majesty may think fit.” 
Then we should have one authority only 
—namely, the Irish Legislature, who 
would alone be responsible as regards 
the creation of its own Government. Of 
course, that would be a strong thing to do. 
That would be the first attempt in the 
Constitution of the United Kingdom to 
impair, destroy, and put aside altogether 
the prerogative of the Crown, It would, 
indeed, be an entirely new departure in 
the way of Constitutional precedent. 
But, at the same time, it would be con- 
sistent with the view of the Government, 
and would prevent a conflict between the 
two forces. I must say I was not im- 
pressed by the speech of the hon. Member 
for Eccles. He may be a great etymo- 
logist, but he is not a great authority on 
law, and when he says he is quite certain 
that no difficulty would arise in the Law 
Courts I do not think it gives us any 
satisfaction. What is the state of things ? 
According to what has been said, the 
Crown will, in the first instance, have to 
settle what will be the number of per- 
sons, and the offices those persons are to 
hold, who are to be Members of the Irish 
Cabinet. Assuming that the Crown 
fixes a certain number of persons and 
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certain offices. Assuming also—which, 
at all events, is not improbable—that at 
some time or the other the Irish Parlia- 
ment desires a different distribution of 
offices and a different number of persons, 
and they pass an Irish Act which, when 
it becomes law, is in direct conflict with 
the previous decision of the Crown. Of 
course, the Crown can protect itself by 
vetoing the Act ; but remember you will 
bein a great Constitutional conflict, which 
must of necessity produce serious irrita- 
tion. The hon. Member for Eccles 
says this Act may be a permanent 
Act. Let us assume that the first Act 
of the Irish Parliament is assented 
to by the Crown, and that it is 
a permanent Act. Then under this clause 
the Crown may from time to time make 
a new arrangement ; it possibly may 
appoint a substantive period, after which 
the Crown, dissatisfied with the working 
of the Irish Act, may again exercise the 
prerogative of the Crown in contraven- 
tion of that Act or propose anew system. 
I think the Government are to blame, 
under those circumstances, for not making 
their meaning clear. If their intention 
and desire is that the Irish Legislature 
shall practically be supreme in the choice 
of its own Government, then I tell them 
that they ought to agree to omit the 
words which bring the Crown into the 
matter and raises possible conflicts between 
the Crown and the Irish Parliament. It 
is, however, a matter which more concerns 
the Government than ourselves. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the hon. Member 
for South Antrim, who was not a very 
experienced Member of the House, or 
one distinguished for Parliamentary erudi- 
tion, had called in question his contention 
that the Dominion Parliament under its 
organic Act had promised to amend its 
Constitution. Section 92 of the British 
North America Act gave general powers 
to the Dominion Parliament to amend its 
Constitution ; and Section 63, while it set 
forth who were to compose the Executive 
Council in the first instance, gave power 
to the Legislature—a power which the 
Legislature had since exercised—to con- 
stitute the Executive Council. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he could 
not congratulate the hon. Member on his 
knowledge of the British North America 
Act. The Privy Council was established 
by the 11th section of that Act. The hon. 
Member referred to Clause 63, which 
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related to the Executive Council. He 
had never said anything about the 
Executive Council 

Mr. SEXTON: And I never said 
a word about anything else. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, the hon. 
Member had declared that the Amend- 
ment attacked the principle of every 
Colonial Constitution. He declared, on 
the other hand, that a precedent for the 
Amendment could be found in every 
Colonial Constitution; that the only 
approach to the proposal of the Govern- 
ment was to be found in the 11th section 
of the British North America Act, 
but that even there the Privy Council 
was constituted in a totally different way 
from the way the Government proposed 
to constitute it under the Bill. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: We have 
endeavoured, in the interests of lucidity 
and grammar, to alter the words of the 
sub-section ; but the Government, having 
objected to introduce lucidity and 
grammar into the sub-section, it is no 
further concern of ours, and I would 
recommend the Committee to pass on to 
the next Amendment. 





Question put, and agreed to. 


*THe CHAIRMAN: The next 
Amendment, in the name of the hon. 
and learned Member for Harrow, is out of 
Order. The next two Amendments 
standing in the names of the hon. Mem- 
bers for South Tyrone and Tamworth 
(Mr. T. W. Russell and Mr. Muntz), 
are not in Order, as they seek 
to impose ex post facto perpetual dis- 
abilities on individuals. The next 
Amendment, in the name of the hon. 
Member for East Somerset (Mr. H. Hob- 
house), is out of Order on this clause, and 
ought to come upon the Definition Clause. 
The next Amendment in Order is in the 
name of the hon. Member for Central 
Leeds (Mr. Gerald Balfour). 


The following are the Amendments re- 
ferred to in the Chairman’s observa- 
tions :-— 

Mr, Ambrose—Clause 5, page 3, line 14, after 
“ Irish Act,” insert “and the army, navy, and 
the supreme control of all the forces of the 
Crown, including the police and constabulary, 
shall be subject to the orders of the Lord 
Lieutenant, acting by and under the advice of 
the Chief Secretary or of Her Majesty's British 
Ministers.” 

Mr. T. W. Russell—Clause 5, page 3, line 14, 
at end, add “but no person reported by the 
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first and fifty-second years of Victoria, chapter 
thirty-five, as having entered intoa conspiracy, 
by a system of coercion and intimidation, to 
promote an agrarian agitation against the pay- 
ment of agricultural rents, or who has been con- 
victed before a competent tribunal of promoting 
the illegal conspiracy known as the Plan of 
Campaign or who has fled from justice, shall be 
capable of holding such office.” 

Mr. Muntz—Clause 5, page 3, line 14, at end, 
add “ but no person who is known to have been 
associated with the formation or the conduct of 
the Land League or the Plan of Campaign shall 
be capable of holding such office.” 


Mr. Henry Hobhouse—Clause 5, page 3, line 
14, at end, insert “ such Executive Committee is 
in this Act referred to as the Irish Government.” 


*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (Leeds, 
Central) rose to move the following 
Amendment :-— 

Page 3, line 14, at end, add “ Provided that 
no member of the Executive Committee shall 
sit or vote in either House of the Irish Legisla- 
ture while he continues a member of the said 
Committee.” 

He did not, he said, conceal from himself 
that this Amendment if adopted would 
have a far-reaching and important effect. 
The Bill as it now stood contemplated 
an Irish Executive responsible to the Irish 
Legislature, and practically appointed by 
it. He should presently state his reason 
for thinking a system of that kind was 
unsuited to the circumstances of Ireland, 
however well-suited it might be to the 
conditions of this country and to our dis- 
tant Colonies, and why hedesired to 
substitute in place of it a system under 
which the Irish Legislature should be a 
Legislature and nothing else, and should 
have no power by a Vote of Want of Con- 
fidence or otherwise to displace an Irish 
Executive from power. He desired that 
the Executive should consist of Ministers 
of the Crown in the literal sense of that 
term—that was to say, of Ministers who 
should be responsible to and appointed 
by the Lord Lieutenant. He would first 
show in what way his Amendment 
would bring about that result. In the 
United States, in the Federal Government, 
and also in every one of the State Go- 
vernments, there was a sharp distinction 
between the legislative and Executive 
branch of the Government, and that 


distinction was maintained by a provision 
similar to that contained in this Amend- 
ment, which prevented the heads of 
Departments, or, indeed, any officer of 
the Government, from sitting in either 
House of Congress or in any of the State 
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Special Commission appointed under the fifty- | Legislatures. It was right to notice that, 


although under such a system it was 
impossible to establish a Parliamentary 
Executive,a non-Parliamentary Executive 
might exist even where the Constitution 
allowed the heads of Departments to sit 
in the Legislature. Germany afforded 
an example of this. There was nothing 
to prevent the heads of Departments 
from sitting in the German Parliament ; 
nevertheless, the German Executive was 
responsible not to Parliament, but to the 
Emperor. The Prime Minister the pre- 
vious day had called attention to the 
fact that the doctrine of responsibility 
to Parliament was not firmly established 
even in this country until after the time 
of Pitt, and that Pitt was called to be the 
head of the Executive by the will of the 
King, and not by the will of the Legisla- 
ture. In fact, the Cabinet system as it 
now existed in this country was only 
the slow growth of two centuries, and it 
must always remain doubtful, until the 
experiment had been actually tried, whe- 
ther it would succeed if transplanted to 
another soil. In Ireland there had never 
yet been an Executive responsible to an 
Irish Parliament. In Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment the Executive was respousible to 
the British Executive, and not to the 
Irish Parliament. It was not his inten- 
tion to suggest that the Irish Executive 
should be, as it was in Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment, responsible to the British Execu- 
tive, but simply that it should be respon- 
sible to the Lord Lieutenant, and that 
the American system should be substituted 
in Ireland for the system which this Bill 
proposed to set up. He had given an 
illustration to show it was not absolutely 
necessary for the establishment of a non- 
Parliamentary Executive that the Mem- 
bers of the Cabinet should be forbidden 
to sit in the Legislature ; but there was 
undoubtedly a strong tendency for one 
form of government to pass into the 
other if they allowed the heads of 
Departments to sit in the Legislature. 
There were some very interesting re- 
marks bearing upon this point in the 
work on the American Constitution by 
the Chancellor of the Duchy. The 
Chancellor of the Duchy went so far as 
to say that if the American heads of 
Departments were to take part in Debates, 
though, of course, without the power of 
voting in Congress, such a change would, 
in all probability, lead to the establish- 
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ment of a system like that which existed | 
in this country, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman gave a curious illustration of that. 
Not long ago, he said, the Norwegian 
Parliament compelled the King of Nor- 
way and Sweden to sanction the presence 
of Ministers in that Parliament, and the 
King, appreciating the fuli force of that 
change, from that time onward, appointed 
Ministers who were in sympathy with 
the views of the majority in the Norwe- 
gian Legislature. The object of the 
Amendment, therefore, was to set up a 
system under which the Executive should 
be responsible to the Lord Lieutenant 
and not to the Irish Legislature, and to 
secure that that should be a permanent 
and not merely a transitory condition of 
things. He took it for granted, after 
what had been said, that if they were to | 
have an independent Executive of that | 
kind, its continued existence could only 

be secured by preventing its Members 

from sitting in the Irish Legislature. He 

would now give his reasons for thinking 

that a Parliamentary Executive was not 

suited to the state of affairs existing in 

Ireland. The great advantage of the | 
Cabinet system was the maintenance of | 
harmony between the Legislature and | 
the Executive. Its great drawback was 
the instability of government which it in- 
troduced, and the frequent inconveniences 
and disturbance which resulted either 
from a change of Government or from 
Dissolution, these being the two alterna- 
tive courses open where a divergence 
existed between the Executive and the 
House of Commons in this country. He 
maintained that in Ireland the Cabinet 
system would not, and could not, give them 
the harmony between the Legislature and | 
the Executive which it had produced in | 
this country, and he further maintained, as | 
regarded the question of instability, that | 
one of two things would happen. If the | 
Irish Government under this system | 
were to be a stable Government and a | 
stable Executive, then it would be ad 
tyrannical Executive. If, on the other | 
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a successful working of the Cabinet 
system? So far as they had experience 
to guide them, the Cabinet system could 
not be worked with real success unless 
there existed two great Parties, and only 
two great Parties, in the Elective As- 


sembly, and it was further necessary that 
| between these two great Parties there 


should be something like a balance of 
power. If in the Irish Legislature, which 
was now to be erected, there were only 
two Parties, he thought it must be clear 
to everybody that there would be no 
balance of power as between them ; that 
one of them would be permanently 
stronger than the other, and would un- 
doubtedly make use of its power in a 
tyrannical fashion. If, on the other 
hand, as was not unlikely, one Party 
were eventually to split up into two, 
there might then be three Parties of 
approximately equal strength. In that 
case all stability would be destroyed, 
there would be constant changes of 
Governments and constant Dissolutions, 
and the main disadvantage of the Cabinet 
system would be more severely felt in 
Ireland than in this country—as severely, 
possibly, as it was in France at the 
present time. He would say a word or 
two on the question of harmony and 
co-operation between the Executive and 
the Legislature in Ireland, which it was 
supposed the establishment of the Cabinet 
system in Jreland would bring about and 
maintain. He had already remarked in 
the course of the Debates upon this clause 
that the end might possibly be attained 
if they were prepared to cut Ireland 
altogether adrift and to give her complete 
independence, or even such independence 
as our more distant Colonies enjoyed. But 
they did not propose to do that. The 
Executive they were setting up in Ireland 
by this Bill was to be of a threefold 
character. The Lord Lieutenant was to 
act sometimes on the advice of the Irish 
Ministers, sometimes on that of the 
Imperial Executive, and sometimes upon 
his own responsibility. That being so, 


hand, there were to be an unstable Govern- | how was it possible to restore harmony 
ment, in that case he believed its insta- | between the Executive and the Legisla- 
bility would be far greater than anything | ture in Ireland in the same way that they 





that had been known in this country, and 
would more resemble the experience of 
our neighbours on the other side of the 
English Channel. He would take the 


question of the instability of the Govern- 
ment first. 


What were the conditions of 





restored harmony between the Legisla- 
ture and Executive in this country? It 
was manifestly impossible. The Lord 
Lieutenant, acting on the advice of the 
Imperial Ministers, might quarrel with 
his Irish Ministers, who would then 
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resign, and it might be that no other 
Government commanding a majority 
could be formed to take their place. 
What, he should like to learn, was to 
happen in a case of deadlock of that 
description ? He would put another 
difficulty. Where there existed an 
Executive responsible to Parliament and 
removable by Parliament there it was 
found that the veto of the Crown, 
exercised on the advice of responsible 
Ministers, ceased to be a living and 
operative power, and practically became 
obsolete. It appeared to him if they 
set up in Ireland an Executive re- 
sponsible to the Irish Parliament, the 
government of Ireland might be rendered 
so difficult that they would have to adopt 
one of two alternatives, and either have 
to revoke this fatal gift of Home Rule or 
be obliged to reduce the veto and power 
of control of the Imperial Government 
over the Irish Executive to a mere 
shadow and an empty name. Let it be 
remembered it was this power of veto 
and control which constituted the real 
safeguard of the minority in Ireland, and 
therefore they would be reduced to this 
position: that they would either have 
to undo the work they were doing by 
that Bill or they would have to betray 
the minority in Ireland and _ be 
false to the constituencies of this 
country, who expected, and were 
led to expect, a very different measure. 
Of course, he was aware that serious 
objection might be raised to this pro- 
posal. The Prime Minister would pro- 
bably suggest, if it was adopted, that 
difficulties similar to those which he had 
indicated, might arise from a refusal by 
the Irish Legislature to grant supplies ; 
or, again, the right hon. Gentleman might 
ask who was to be the Leader in the legis- 
lative work of the Irish Parliament ? His 
reply was this: that this system had 
been tried in America, and, so far as he 
was aware, the stoppage of supplies had 
not been resorted to in that country ; and 
in the United States they got on pretty 
well in the matter of legislation, al- 
though they had not a Prime Minister in 
the House of Representatives to lead 
them. But he repeated, and. he insisted, 
that it was not for the Opposition to dis- 
cover any scheme of Home Rule which 
should be permanently workable and 
successful. They had from the outset 





denied, and stiill denied, that it was 
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possible to find such a scheme. All they 
could do was, as between rival schemes of 
Home Rule, to point out that which in 
their opinion presented the least difficul- 
ties and was likely to last longer than 
any other system. All they could expect 
was a temporary measure of success, and 
he ventured to recommend this Amend- 
ment to the Committee, because he 
believed that, as compared with the sys- 
temin the Bill, it presented fewer difficul- 
ties—difficulties of a less fatal character ; 
and that, though he did not expect this 
or any other system of Home Rule to 
work permanently, yet he thought with 
an Executive responsible not to the 
Irish Legislature, but to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, Home Rule would have a longer 
life than it otherwise would have, and 
would do less harm while it lasted. He 
begged to move the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 14, at end, add “ Provided 
that no Member of the Executive Committee 
shall sit or vote in either House of the Irish 
Legislature while he continues a member of the 
sail Committee.”"—(Wr. Gerald Balfour.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Nothing 
can be more easy than for the hon. 
Gentleman, from his point of view, to 
show that any proposition made in this 
Bill should fail ; and that whereas, among 
other races and in other countries, the 
average commou sense and right principle 
of communities are sufficient to make 
their Institutions work either well or 
tolerably, in Ireland the case is totally 
different, and there they would work 
badly or even worse. The hon, Geutle- 
man preposes that no Member of the 
Executive Committee shall sit in either 
House of the Irish Legislature. But if 
ever there was a principle which has been 
worked out by our race it is the principle 
contained in the Bill, and the result is 
that after an experience of two centuries 
we have not only become rooted in the 
belief that this is one of the most vital 
principles for practical purposes in the 
English Constitution, but we have acted 
upon it in every Legislative Body that 
we have created. Irishmen, however, 
are to be an exception. The quidnunes 
and wiseacres of other times did, indeed, 
think it wise to exclude Members of the 
Executive Government from the House 
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of Commons. When the operations of 
the Executive Government in those days 
were considered, it might have be 
thought that the presence of Ministers 
might corrupt the Legislature ; and there 
was a great deal of excuse for trying the 
experiment of enacting by an Act of 
William III. that Members of the Execu- 
tive Government should not be allowed to 
sit in the House of Commons. What 
was the experience of that system? In 
a very few years after—in 1705—that 
provision was repealed, ana since then 
we have had Members of the Executive 
sitting in our two Houses of Parliament, 
and so necessary is this for the real work- 
ing of government that in some Con- 
tinental countries where Ministers are 
not required to be Members of the Legis- 
lative Chambers it had been found re- 
quisite to endow them with exceptional 
privileges, and to enable them to argue 
in those Bodies with all the freedom they 
would possess if they were Members, and 
likewise with the advantage that they 
can treat these Bodies more dictatorially 
than if they were Members. 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There 
is nothing in the Amendment to prevent 
Ministers taking part in the Debates 
of the Irish Legislature. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I say it 
does not refer to it. It leaves that part of 
the subject to take its chance. In any 
plan of ours, unless it is armed with all 
the panoply of elaborate provisions, it is 
always exhibited as a failure of the Go- 
vernment ; but when I point out that 
the Amendment makes no provision for 
a certain thing, up gets the hon, Gentle- 
man and absolutely boasts that it does 
not make any such provision. Unques- 
tionably, it would contribute very much 
indeed to the comfort of the lives of the 
Members of the Executive in a country 
and in an age like this if they were pre- 


vented from sitting in Parliament. But 
they are the meeting-point between 


whose persons and minds the whole of the 
different conflicts and currents of opinion 
that prevail in a free and highly intelli- 
gent country have to meet and settle 
their accounts together. Instead of being 
done through the medium of crises and 
conflicts, it is simply done by the in- 
fliction of a process, not the most agree- 
able in the world, on the mental action 
of those persons who advise the Crown, 
which, in my own mind, I am apt to 
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compare with the sensation commonly 
experienced by passengers who cross the 
Channel between England and France, 

1 who commonly have to meet with 
the confluence of two tides in the 
Chau. |, supposed to account for its 
wonderful capacity, even in that short 
journey, of producing the most violent 
sea-sickness. In discussing the last 
Amendment it was said that it was not 
an Amendment which was open to the 
charge that it would destroy the Bill. 
That was perfectly true ; it had no such 
character. But I am afraid it is equally 
clear that this Amendment goes to the 
root of the whole Bill. I do not say it 
establishes an absolute system; but it 
would establish a hopeless dualism, 
a system which would be destructive of 
any system in the Bill which would offer 
not the smallest power of the solution of 
any difficulty, and which is, at any rate, 
a system vitally and essentially different 
from that contemplated by the Bill. The 
system that is contemplated by the Bill 
embodies one of the greatest practical 
discoveries in history—namely, the dis- 
covery of the principle of what is 
called responsible Government, which is 
the condition at once of efficiency, of 
true liberty, and of substantial harmony 
in the working of free Institutions. The 
hon. Gentleman can hardly expect to 
lure us away from a system of which 
we have had so much experience, and 
which in the hands of our own race, in 
countries where Irishmen largely enter 
into the operations of political society, 
have proved so successful, and, in its 
stead, to introduce a principle which 
would be fatal to the Bill, and cause it 
to be rejected. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
know how the right hon. Gentleman 
defines “our own race.” I always 


thought that in that race were included 
the inhabitants of the great Republic 


across the Atlantic. That is not the 
view of the right hon. Gentleman. 
He says our own race have worked 


out and universally adopted the plan by 
which the Executive are to be 
Members of the Legislature, and are to 
be dependent upon the will of the Legis- 
lature. Well, Sir, the Americans, whe- 
ther they be of our race, as I hold, or not, 
as the right hon. Gentleman holds, have 
worked out a precisely opposite system. 
They have worked under a system, and 
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live under it—and do not feel disposed to 
change it—under which the Executive 
is in no way dependent upon the Legis- 
lature in which they are not allowed to 
sit, though they are—as no doubt they 
will be under the plan of my hon. Friend 
—allowed to speak and explain their views 
in that Legislature. 

*THE CHANCELLOR of THE 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Mr. 
Bryce, Aberdeen, S.): The right hon. 
Gentleman will permit me to observe 
that he is in error. They are not so 
allowed. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, I will 
not quarrel with that. The right hon. 
Gentleman is a far greater authority on 
the matter. I thought there were cir- 
cumstances under which it was competent 
for the heads of one great Department to 
come down and explain to the repre- 
sentatives of America the views of the 
Government. However, if I am wrong 
I withdraw that statement. It makes no 
difference whatever to the broad argu- 
ment, which was that the Anglo-Saxon 
race, in one of the greatest divisions and 
under one of the most successful mani- 
festations of self-government, have 
adopted the very system which the right 
hon. Gentleman now derides. Quidnunes 
and wiseacres, he says, were foolish 
enough 200 years ago to establish this 
system in regard to England. Well, 
Sir, were the body of distinguished states- 
men who framed the American Constitu- 
tion quidnunes and wiseacres ? Do they 
deserve this accumulation of opprobrious 
epithets which the right hon. Gentleman 
has applied to them ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I did 
not apply it to them at all. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: But they 
did what the quidnunes and wiseacres 
were supposed to have tried in England. 
The right hon. Gentleman, commenting 
on the plan of my right hon. Friend, 
said this plan had been tried by the 
quidnunes and wiseacres in England 
200 years ago, and had failed, and 
that it had been rejected by our race in 
every experiment of self-government. 
But the persons who framed the American 
Constitution were not quidnunes and 
wiseacres ; they tried this plan, and the 
plan succeeded. The right hon. Gentle- 
man went on to say that the plan of my hon. 
Friend behind me will produce a dualism 
between the Executive and the Legisla- 
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ture which will make the whole machine 
unworkable, and that the experiment has 
never been tried with success in any 
civilised country. But there is a dualism 
of a far more profound character in Ger- 
many, and I have never heard that the 
German system is an unworkable 
system. There is a dualism embodied 
in this Bili which will produce 
consequences at least as disastrous as 
any known to any civilised Government 
in the world, and, in my opinion, the 
system proposed in the Amendment is 
the one which will land us-in fewest em- 
barrassments, produce the least friction, 
and lead to the fewest evils in the future. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
right hon. Gentleman has corrected a slip 
which I made. Perhaps I might refer 
for a moment to the case of the United 
States. The difference is this: This 
Amendment is no plan at all; this is a 
mere negation: this merely excludes the 
Members of the Government from the 
Legislative Chambers. In the United 
States provision is made by their Consti- 
tution for supplying an Executive Go- 
vernment, armed with adequate power, 
by choosing them from the body of the 
people. Why does not the hon. Member 
propose to choose the Executive from the 
body of the Irish people? We would 
give the best consideration to any plan 
he might propose, though I am far from 
saying that we would adopt it. 

*Mr. BLAKE (Longford, S.) said, 
the effective Executive in the United 
States and the several States was 
a single man—the President of the Re- 
public and the Governor of the State ; and 
his Cabinet were much more in the position 
of officers, secretaries or clerks than any 
British Cabinet was with reference to the 
Sovereigr. The Tory and Constitutional 
Party propounded an Amendment to 
adopt the Republican system. They 
were not content to stand in the ancient 
ways. The practical invention of respon- 
sible Government in its present efficient 
form had not been discovered at the time 
the American Constitution was framed. If 
anyone would compare the practical 
power of the Sovereign at that day and at 
this, the revolution which had been ac- 
complished under the British system 
would be understood, At the time of the 
framing of the American Constitution, 
and still more at this time, thought- 
ful minds recognised the great evils 
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which were involved in the system 
of that day, and he would say, with 
reference to the great British Possessions 
which occupied the larger half of 
the American Continent, that there 
was not one, even the smallest and newest 
of those Provinces, in which there was 
not a convinced opinion that the more 
efficient, practical, and stable Constitution 
was the British Constitution. He was 
not aware of a single man in any one of 
the Provinces which stretched from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific who had ever 
suggested such a change as would be in- 
volved in the separation of the Executive 
from the Legislature as proposed in the 
Amendment. It was a commonplace 
among them to point out the superiority 
of the British system. 


Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 
Mid) said, he could assure the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down that the 
Amendment was not so absurd as he 
thought, because in the Australian Con- 
vention of 1891 it was seriously advocated 
by several of the Delegates that there 
should be a separate Executive, and not 
one according to the English system. 
It was trve that in the end they came to 
the conciusion that they would follow 
the English system, but the proposal was 
seriously made and respectfully considered 
on all sides. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, it was a shock to him to 
hear that responsible Government was of 
modern growth in England. Why, before 


the Act of Settlement they had cut off 


Minister’s heads ; they could scarcely cut 
off their salaries now. What he called 
responsible Government was when a 
wrong-doing Minister was brought to his 
trial, condemned and punished, not 
merely when ke was sent out of Office 
and his salary taken by somebody else. 
Theresponsibility he understood was the 
responsibility of Strafford. To the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy he would point out 
the following from the Constitution of the 
United States :— 

“No Senator or Representative shall, during 
the time for which he was elected, be appointed 
to any Civil office under the authority of the 
United States which should have been created, 
or the emeluments whereof shall have been in- 
creased during such time, and no person holding 
any office under the United States shall be a 
Member of either House during bis continuance 
in office.” 
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That was no new invention of the framers 
of the American Constitution; it was a 
plant of English growth. The disqualifi- 
cation of pensioners and placemen had 
always been considered to be among the 
rights of the people of this country. It 
was introduced into the Act of Settle- 
ment, when a new bargain was made with 
the new dynasty. It was adopted by the 
United States, and he did not think the 
Government would deny that there 
was Ministerial responsibility in the 
United States. There was, indeed, true 
responsibility there, for the President 
and the whole of the Ministers were in- 
capable of making a Treaty without the 
previous sanction of the Senate. Would 
the Prime Minister submit to the same 
responsibility ? What would be the 
practical result of establishing the same 
system in the Irish Legislature as pre- 
vailed here? In the Houseof Commons 
there were no fewer than 36 Ministerialist 
placemen drawingasalary of £79,391 10s., 
which was paid to them to vote that the 
Government was always right. Why, 
this was the Government majority pro- 
vided out of the pockets of the taxpayers. 
If the system was a necessary one, and 
if the Government were going to set up 
a similar system in Ireland, they must 
contemplate the importation into the Irish 
Legislature of 36 placemen, costing about. 
£80,000 a year. 


Amendment negatived. 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.) said, he wished to move the following 
new sub-section :— 

(3) There shall be a Secretary of State for 
Ireland who may be a Member of either House 
of Parliament, and who shall, by virtue of his 
office, be a Member of the said Executive Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council of Ireland.” 


He said, the Amendment could hardly be 
said to be antagonistic to the principle 
of the Bill. It was well within the 
scope of the Biil, and was of a practical 
character, assisting towards the proper 
working of the Irish Constitution. For 
at least six years very important subjects 
would be reserved for the consideration 
of this Parliament, and the Irish Mem- 
bers would have seats in this House. 
Clauses 3 and 4 reserved questions of 
great intricacy, delicacy, and importance 
for adjustmeat between this Parliament 
and the proposed Legislature in Ireland. 
The appointment of the Judges, and, to 
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a certain extent, the control of the Judges 
for a period of time, was reserved 
to the Imperial Government. The 
police were to be under Imperial 
control for six years, and it might be 
for longer. The Land Question was 
also reserved. The Acts of Parliament 
under which advances had been made 
were subjects of great interest. The 
control of the Post Office, again, was 
reserved for a period ; and if the opinion 
of the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Government was to prevail, the Post 
Office would remain permanently under 
the control of the Imperial Authority. 
In a speech the right hon. Gentle- 
man had made in 1886 he said that in 
his judgment it was desirable that the 
Post Office should not be interfered with. 
Then, again, the control and manage- 
ment of the finances, and the superinten- 
dence of Customs and Excise, were matters 
which would require close and continuous 
supervision and attention in _ this 
House. He mentioned these things to 
justify the statement he had: made, 
that the subjects remaining under the 
control of this Parliament would 
be so numerous and difficult that it 
was most desirable that they should rest 
in the hands of one responsible Minister. 
There was a Secretary of State for India 
and a Secretary of State for Scotland, 
and yet neither of those Ministers had 
such difficult, delicate, or important 
subjects to attend to as the Minister 
who might happen to be in 
charge of Irish affairs would have 
during the probationary period of six 
years, and, for what he knew, for a still 
longer period. If it was necessary to have 
a Secretary of State inthe House to repre- 
sent the interests of Scotch affairs, it 
was equally necessary to have one to 
watch the interests of Irish affairs, and, in 
his opinion, there should be one particular 
Minister in the House who would be 
specially charged with those affairs. It 
was more than likely that some amend- 
ment of this Bill would have to be made 
if it beeame an Act, and that afforded an 
additional argument. To suggest that 
these great concerns might be the 
subject of casual discussion between 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and 
individual Ministers at Westminster, and 
that some Minister might for the 
time being attend to Irish questions, 
seemed to him to fail to realise 
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the importance of the question. Would 
the Prime Minister of the day, on 
behalf of the Government, represent 
Irish affairs? As the whole Cabinet 
were to be responsible, the probability 
was that the Prime Minister would have to 
take charge of these affairs. Well, if the 
Prime Minister was to have these duties 
cast upon him in addition to the duties he 
already had to discharge, it would be 
putting a burden upon him heavier than 
any human being could effectively bear. 
He would urge on the Goverument that 
if the Bill became an Act, and was to 
work effectively, there must be some 
Minister in the House especially charged 
with Irish affairs who would be in 
constant touch with the Irish 
Administration. It was proposed 
under the Bill to  re-constitute 
the whole of the present Executive 
system of government in Ireland in 
reference to its relations with the 
Imperial Parliament, and the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant would 
necessarily disappear. When such a 
change as that was made it seemed to 
him that it would only be adequately 
dealing with the question to create a 
Secretaryship of State for Ireland. They 
had been discussing for some time the 
question of the responsibility of Ministers 
of the Crown to the Legislative Body. 
It had been proposed by an hon. Member 
opposite that the Executive Government 
in Ireland should not be directly 
responsible to the Irish Legislature. 
How had he been met? Why, the 
Prime Minister had pointed out that 
having Ministers in the Representative 
Assembly, where they could be called to 
account, was the very essence of that 
system of free Parliamentary Govern- 
ment which had prevailed largely in 
consequence of its effective working in 
this country. To suggest that Irish 
business would not deserve the impor- 
tant and special representation which he 
was proposing was a proposition which 
would seem to show a want of apprecia- 
tion of the great and difficult questions 
which would necessarily have to be 
brought before the Imperial Parliament 
and the Irish Legislature. This Amend- 
ment was not antagonistic to the Bill, 
and some provision of the kind would be 
necessary if the Bill became an Act, and 
if it was to work. Therefore, he hoped 
the proposal would receive not a Party 
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consideration, but a fair and dispassionate 
one. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 14, after Sub-section (2), to 
insert the words “(3) There shall be a Secre- 
tary of State for Ireland who may be a Member 
of either House of Parliament, and who shall, 
by virtue of his office, be a Member of the said 
Executive Committee of the Privy Council of 
Ireland.”—(CWVr. 7. H. Bolton.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. J. MORLEY said, that even 
those who least liked the limit of time 
which had been set by order of the 
House to the Debate on this and other 
clauses would, he thought, agree that a 
less thrifty use of that time could not 
possibly be made than had been made by 
the hon. Member, not because he did not 
consider the question of how Ireland was 
to be represented in the Imperial Par- 
liament a topic of importance, but be- 
cause the subject had been discussed the 
night before last. Then, at least, the 
Committee discussed the subject in 
connection with a rational proposition, 
but this was an irrational proposition. 
If at the proper time it were proposed 
that the Government of Ireland would be 
better conducted by a Chief Secretary in 
the Imperial Parliament without a Lord 
Lieutenant that would be a proposal 
which the Leader of the Opposition had 
said there was much to be argued for, 
ana for which there was, no doubt, a 
great deal to be said. But such proposal 
had no connection with the policy the 
present proposal laid before them. He 
was not going to contradict himself by 
making an unthrifty use of the time 
at the disposal of the Committee by 
arguing the present proposal. He would 
in one sentence convince the Committee 
how absurd it really was. The proposal 
was that there should be a Secretary 
of State for Ireland, who might be in 
that House, or who might be in the 
other House, or who might be in neither 
the one nor the other, and who was to be 
an ex officio Member of the Executive 
Committee—that was to say, of the Irish 
Cabinet. It might, therefore, be that 
the Secretary of State for Ireland might 
be in entire and direct antagonism to the 
Irish Cabinet. They proposed to foist 
on the Irish Cabinet as one of its 
Members an Imperial official who might 
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be entirely antagonistic to them. He 
could not allow himself to ask the Com- 
mittee to listen to a word more upon the 
question. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. 
Hanover Square) said, he did not think 
the right hen. Gentleman had treated 
this serious proposition as it deserved. 
Making the thriftiest use of their very 
limited time, it was perfectly easy to 
show that some arrangement of the kind 
suggested by the Amendment would 
avoid much friction which would other- 
wise occur in the future. Questions 
relating to Irish land and finance and 
other subjects, such as safeguarding 
education, would remain Imperial ques- 
tions, and it would be more convenient if 
some Minister, who was a Member of the 
Irish Cabinet, and, therefore, having inti- 
mate knowledge of Irish affairs, should 
be able to give the Hoxse al! necessary 
information with regard to such affairs 
when they came under discussion, An 
important question was, who was to have 
the management of these subjects in this 
House? Yesterday they understood that 
the Home Secretary should have the 
management of them, but it was not 
certain. It was said that “ presumably ” 
it would be the Home Secretary. He 
had especially noted the word “ pre- 
sumably.” He should have been glad if 
the Chief Secretary had told them 
whether it was really to be the Home 
Secretary who was to manage Irish 
affairs in the House. Was that the 
definite intention of the Government, or 
were they still to say that it would 
“presumably” be the Home Secretary ? 
They were entitled to an answer—they 
had a right to know how Irish affairs in 
future were to be conducted in the House. 
It was not disputed that, at all events 
during the next six years, there would be 
numerous occasions on which Irish affairs 
could crop up. Then he held that it 
would be to the advantage not only of 
this House, but of the smooth working of 
the arrangement between England and 
Ireland if there were an official with a seat 
in this or the other House of Parliament 
who had official cognisance of all that 
went on in Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman said it would be a mistake to 
foist an Imperial official on the Irish 
Government. He hoped the right hon, 
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Gentleman did not anticipate that there 
would always be antagonism between the 
Imperial Government and the Irish, and 
he thought that to have an official of the 
Imperial Government in the Irish Cabinet 
would promote a friendly feeling. Sup- 
posing the present Chief Secretary were 
“ foisted ” on the Irish Government, no 
doubt he would be able to give them 
some valuable advice and be able to tell 
them how certain matters that were 
Imperial were regarded in the Imperial 
Parliament. 


Mr. J. MORLEY said, that no doubt 
the present Chief Secretary would be 
welcomed in the Irish Government, but 
the time might come when the Irish 
Secretary might be one of the right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and he should like 
to know what would happen if such a 
right hou. Gentleman had a seat in the 
Irish Cabinet ? 


An hon. Member: Balfour, for in- 
stance. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that, in his 
opinion, it would be a great advantage to 
the House if some person like the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition, who knew precisely all that 
was going on with regard to these 
Imperial questions, did havea seat in the 
Trish Cabinet. What he desired was 
that the Minister who spoke in this 
House should have knowledge of the 
affairs with which he dealt; and how 
could he have it if he was not in close 
relation with the Irish Cabiuet? Take 
the Land Question. It was “pre- 
sumably ” the Home Secretary who would 
have to deal with that, and it would be 
a subject with which, in all probability, 
he would have little familiarity. He 
said distinctly that he believed tke Irish 
case would be presented much more 
favourably if the plan of the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite were adopted than it 
would if it were rejected. The very fact 
of this official being an Imperial officer 
sitting in the Irish Cabinet would im- 
pregnate him with the ideas of the Irish 
Cabinet. Generally speaking, they found 
that where there were two conflicting 
interests the closer the knowledge of 
each was brought to the centre of the 
other the more chance there was of an 
amicable settlement being arrived at. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite 
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any rate, he did not think the idea was 
ridiculous. It was not opposed to the 
general spirit even of the Bill that there 
should be an official appointed as pro- 
posed in the Amendment. At any rate, 
he thought they were entitled to ask and 
to get an answer as to the way in which 
Irish affairs would really be dealt with in 
the House. 


Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, he thought they had a right to 
complain of the altered tone of the 
Government since they had put the gag 
on. They thought they could deride 
and almost insult Members. [Cries of 
“ Order!” “ Question !” cheers, and in- 
terruption.| The Chief Secretary said 
this was an unnecessary Amendment, 


and that it was a mere waste of time to 
discuss it ; but who was responsible for 
the waste of time? If the right hon. 
Gentleman had given a_ satisfactory 
answer to a question which he (Mr. 
Heneage) had put to him some two 
months ago on this very point this 
Amendment in all probability would not 
have been moved. In reply to his 
question on Clause 3 as to whether there 
would be a Lord Lieutenant or not, and 
whether the Minister resporsible for Ire- 
land in this House would be the Home 
Secretary, the Foreign Secretary, the 
Colonial Secretary, or any other Minis- 
ter, the right hon. Gentleman had said 
that he would answer the query when 
Clause 5 came on for discussion. This 
question was raised again the other 
night, and what answer did they get ? 
They were told that the Lord 
Lieutenant would apply for advice 
to any Members of the Cabinet of 
the Imperial Parliament. After that 
had been laughed to scorn they were 
told that “ presumably ” it would be the 
Home Secretary. It was not at ail 
unnatural, after these different answers 
had been given, that the hon. Member 
(Mr. Bolton) should put down a definite 
Amendment. Irish questions would be 
continually coming before the Imperial 
Parliament if the Irish Legislature were 
established—and he doubted very much 
whether it ever would be; and clearly 
they ought to havea responsible Minister 
to deal with them. Such a Minister 
would certainly have as much, and pro- 
bably a great deal more, to do than the 
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Secretary for Scotland had at the present 
time. If the Government had returned a 
satisfactory answer to his question put a 
couple of months ago, this Amendment 
would not have been moved. He agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
that there was another element in the 
Amendment that should be considered. 
If the Bill were passed he hoped that 
Ireland and Great Britain would work 
smoothly together, and in that view it 
would be an advantage if the Cabinet 
Minister who had charge of Irish affairs 
were an ex officio Member of the Irish 
Cabinet. He submitted that it was the 
Government and not the hon. Member 
who were responsible for the waste of 
time that had been caused by the discus- 
sion of the Amendment. 


*Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he hoped 
that a distinct reply wouldjbe given to 
the distinet inquiry put to the Govern- 
ment on this subject. The Chief Secre- 
tary had demolished—to his own satisfac- 
tion—the specific proposal now imme- 
diately before the Committee, but he had 
afforded no indication of the views of the 
Government as to the representation of 
Irish interests in the Imperial Parliament 
after the passing of the Home Rule Bill. 
He should be the last to suggest any 
addition to the lengthy list of offices 
under the Crown heid by Members of 
this House. Some reference had been 
made to this subject; but he would 
suggest that, without adding to the 
numbers, there might be some readjust- 
ment of the Ministerial offices so as to 
permit of adequate representation being 
given to Irish interests. It was at the 
present moment, or used to be, the prac- 
tice for one of the Lords of the Treasury 
todeal with Irish affairs. He understood 
the practice had fallen into disuse; 
but he was not aware that any 
legislative decision had ever been 
arrived at which contravened the old 
practice under which the three 
Lords of the Treasury were supposed 
each to represent one of the three 
portions of the United Kingdom. He 
desired to know whether it was in- 
tended that the representation of Irish 
interests in the Imperial Parliament 
should be allotted to «a subordinate 
Minister, or whether the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department was to 
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be responsible for Irish affairs? Many 


years ago the Home Secretary was sup- 
posed to be responsible for Irish business, 
while the Chief Secretary was held 
to be a subordinate, and even to this 
day there was certain Irish business, such 
as the presentation of Papers by com- 
mand, which was transacted through the 
Home Office. But that state of affairs 
had been found to work very un- 
satisfactorily, and the substantial con- 
nection of the Home Office with Irish 
business had long since ceased. If the 
Bill passed, however, occasions must fre- 
quently arise when statements would have 
to be made with respect to Irish business. 
Who was to be the Minister responsible 
for making such statements? It was 
not an unreasonable request to make that 
the Committee should be informed who 
the Minister was to be who was to take 
charge of Irish business in the Imperial 
Parliament. 


Mr. J. MORLEY said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had assumed that the 
arrangements he had described were of a 
hard-and-fast character, but this was 
not historically true. There had never 
been any distribution of business in the 
way indicated, though the Irish Govern- 
ment did correspond at one time with 
the Home Office. Even now, on some 
matters, the Lord Lieutenant did corre- 
spond with the Home Secretary. But 
there was no longer any effective respon- 
sibility or any effective communication 
between the Irish Government and the 
Home Office. The answer to the right 
hon, Gentleman was simple and plain, 
and he had given it to the Committee 
the night before last. He had said that 
presumably the Minister who would 
answer for Irish affairs in the House of 
Commons would be the Home Secretary. 
My right hon. Friend who made a speech 
on that occasion said very fairly he never 
expected there would be a Minister whose 
sole object it would be to deal with Irish 
affairs. Under those circumstances, my 
right hon. Friend will have to vote 
against this Amendment. The Govern- 
ment, as a whole, will, of course, be 
responsible ; and they will from time to 
time, according to the emergencies of 
business and according to personal 
capacity and so on, appoint the Ministers 
who are to deal with Irish affairs. 
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said, that if anything were needed to 
show how completely the Government 
were prepared to throw overboard all the 
professions they made when the Bill was 
introduced respecting the maintenance of 
the supremacy of the British Parliament 
and the British Government, it was to be 
found in the way in which the Chief 
Secretary treated this Amendment. He 
(Mr. Ambrose) regarded the Amendmeut 
as one of the most favourable to the 
Government. It proposed that there 
should be some touch between the 
Imperial Cabinet on the one hand and 
the Irish Cabinet on the other. Was 
this desirable or not? Was it desirable 
that the Irish Cabinet should pull one way 
and the Imperial Cabinet another way, 
without anybody being able at the right 
moment to explair the policy of the one 
to the other?’ The right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. J. Morley) was shocked at the 
proposal, beeause he said the Irish 
Cabinet might have foisted upon it a 
gentleman whose opinion might be bostile 
to it. But how would this affect the 
Irish Cabinet ? The Minister would be 
there as the Representative of the 
British Cabinet, and he would probably 
be in a minority when the Irish Cabinet 
dealt with purely Irish affairs. His 
presence, therefore, would not prevent 
the Irish Cabinet having its way on 
Irish matters. It would be an advantage, 
however, to have someone who would 
be able to warn the Irish Cabinet before 
they committed themselves too far on 
any question. He would be able to tell 
them what the view of the Imperial 
Cabinet was, and they would then have 
an opportunity of feeling their way. The 
English Minister would also be regarded 
by outsiders as a sort of guarantee that 
there would be no attempt to overstep 
the bounds laid down by the Home Rule 
Bill. So long as the Irish Cabinet kept 
within the Home Rule Charter the 
English Minister would not interfere. 
He might give his advice, but would not 
attempt to obstruct the Ministers in any 
way whatever. If, when the Irish 
Cabinet entered upon a course of action 
of which the Imperial Government dis- 
approved, the latter were to have no 
voice in the matter, what would become 
of the Imperial supremacy ? In that 
case let them give up the pretence that 
the Irish Legislature was a subordinate 
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Legislature. There was another cons 
sideration to be borne in mind. The 
Lord Lieutenant, as the Representative 
of the Queen, would be able to do no 
act of State himself ; everything would 
have to be done by a Minister. On the 
principle that the Crown could do no 
wrong, the Lord Lieutenant would be 
able to do no wrong. Whilst a 
Colonial Governor was liable to an 
action for anything he did unless 
he could justify it in point of law, the 
Lord Lieutenant would have the same 
immunity as the Sovereign so long as 
he acted in his Viceregal capacity. He 
must, therefore, have a Minister through 
whom to act. Supposing the Army had 
to be dealt with by the Lord Lieutenant, 
who was to give the orders that were 
deemed necessary There must be 
somebody on the spot for the purpose. 
What could be more appropriate, then, 
than to have as a Member of the Irish 
Cabinet a Minister who would lend as- 
sistance to that Cabinet when proposals 
were made which were within the Home 
Rule Charter, but who would put his 
foot down as soon as the Irish Govern- 
ment attempted to go beyond that 
Charter ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
had just sat down had uttered three sensible 
words, [“Oh,oh!”] Yes, just three. 
He had said, “ Let us give it up.” The 
sooner the hon. Gentleman and his friends 
gave up the most unintelligent obstrue- 
tion in which they were engaged 

Mr. AMBROSE: 1 rise to Order, 
Mr. Meller. I never usel the phrase 
“ Let us give it up.” 

Mr. LABOUCHERE ssaid, he had 
certainly understood the hon, and learned 
Gentleman to say that. The other day 
the Committee had a discussion upon 
the question whether or not there was to 
be in the House of Commons a direct 
Representative of the Lord Lieutenant. 
It was then stated that the Home Secre- 
tary or someone else would act as the 
Lord Lieutenant’s Representative. He 
thought there was a good deal of reason 
in what was urged by the Opposition on 
that point; but nothing was decided. 
Now, the hon. Member for North St. 
Pancras (Mr. T. H. Bolton) had moved 
that which the Chief Sevretary had de- 
scribed as one of the most absurd Amend- 
ments ever submitted to the Committee. 
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The Committee were positively asked to 

that there should be an ex officio 
Member of the Irish Cabinet. Well, 
supposing there happened to be a Con- 
servative Ministry in power in Great 
Britain, surely a Conservative Minister 
would be nothing but a spy on the Irish 
Cabinet. Of course, his views would be 
disregarded by the Irish Cabinet, and he 
would then go blubbering to his Con- 
servative Colleagues and tell them no- 
body would listen to him. The 
hon. Member (Mr. T. H. Bolton) based 
his Amendment on the necessity of having 
someone in the House of Commons 
to answer any complaints made with 
regard to the Lord Lieutenant, and 
yet the Amendment actually proposed 
that this remarkable Minister was not to 
be in the House of Commons at all. 
Therefore, this spy upon the Irish 
Cabinet was to sit in the House of 


Lords in order that he might answer 
questions in the House of Commons. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 229 ; 
Noes 274.—(Division List, No. 193.) 


Mr. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, N.) 
said, he desired to move the omission of 
the 3rd sub-section, which made pro- 
vision for the method in which the 
assent of Her Majesty should be given to 
any Bills passed by both Houses of the 
Trish Legislature. The Government had 
departed from the model in this respect 
which had been adhered to with reference 
to Colonial Legislatures from the year 
1843 right down to the year 1885. 
Members of the Government, time after 
time during the past six years, had 
strenuously argued that it was essential 
to any scheme of Home Rule to reserve 
in full foree the Imperial supremacy ; 
and he was, therefore, somewhat 
astonished when, just before the last 
General Election, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Midlothian, in one 
of his election speeches, stated for the 
first time that the supremacy to be pro- 
posed was to be of the same kind as that 
exercised by Parliament over Colonial 
Legislatures—that it was, in fact, not to 
be a working supremacy. And when the 
Bill was printed they were still more 
astonished to find that the tie binding 
Ireland to England was to be looser than 
that which bound the Colonies to the 
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United Kingdom. The clause which 
he asked the Committee to substitute for 
the section he desired to have omitted 
exactly followed the lines of the clause 
inserted in Acts dealing with Colonial 
Legislatures. Ever since 1842, it had in 
all cases been provided that after a Bill had 
passed the Colonial Legislature it should be 
presented to the Governor for Her 
Majesty’s assent. The Government had 
to declare whether he would give that 
assent or withhold it, or reserve the Bill 
for the signification of Her Majesty’s 
pleasure, or, according to the latest model, 
whether he would grant that assent sub- 
ject to certain specified Amendments. He 
held in his hands a number of these Acts 
constituting Colonial Legislatures ; but 
he did not propose to trouble the House 
with all of them. The first was an Act 
constituting a Legislature for New South 
Wales, 5 & 6 Vict. c. 7, 8. 31, provided 
that— 

“ Every Bill passed by the State Council shall 

be presented for Her Majesty’s assent to the 
Governor, who shall declare according to his 
discretion, but subject, nevertheless, to the pro- 
visions contained in this Act and to such instruc- 
tionsas may from time to time be given in that 
behalf by Her Majesty, either that he assents to 
such Bill in Her Majesty’s name, or that he with- 
holds such assent, or that he reserves such Bill for 
the signification of Her Majesty's pleasure there- 
on, 
That model was followed in subsequent 
Acts, among them 13 & 14 Vict., c. 59, 
and 15 & 16 Vict., c. 72—the New 
Zealand Act—and he was bound to point 
out that in the latter case the provision 
applied not only to the Supreme Council 
but also to the District Councils through- 
out New Zealand. In 1855 it was 
applied to the new Constitution for New 
South Wales; and it was also to be 
found in Acts passed in 1857, 1862, and 
1875—38 & 39 Vict., c. 53, relating to 
Canada, The last of the Acts passed 
was that in 1885, which provided for the 
Federal Council of Australasia, and in 
that it would be seen that precisely the 
same wording was applied with the addi- 
tion of the words at the eud— 

“ Or that he will be prepared to assent thereto, 
subject to certain Amendments to be specified 
by him.” 

It would, therefore, be seen that they had 
universally observed that model as deter- 
mining the relations between the Crown 
and the Colonial Legislatures on the 
question of Her Majesty's assent. Why 
had the model been departed from in the 
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present case ? Why should there be less 
Imperial control in the case of Ireland 
than in the case of our Colonies? The 
section, as it now stood, provided that— 
“The Lord Lieutenant shall, on the advice of 
the said Executive Committee, give or withhold 
the assent of Her Majesty to Bills passed by the 
two Houses of the Irish Legislature, subject, 
nevertheless, to any instructions given by Her 
Majesty, in respect of any such Bill.” 
But it would be observed that no time 
whatever was allowed under this proposed 
arrangement for the Lord Lieutenant to 
communicate with the Imperial Govern- 
ment, nor was any power of reservation 
given to him as in the case of the 
Colonies. It seemed to be assumed that 
the authorities at home would have some 
cognisance of what was going on in the 
Trish Parliament, and would know the 
terms of a Bill before it was formally 
presented to the Lord Lieutenant for Her 
Majesty’s assent; but he ventured to 
think that the Lord Lieutenant, under 
this clause, would have no locus standi 
to refer the matter home, but would be 
bound to act on the advice of the Execu- 
tive Committee. To say that the Lord 
Lieutenant should give or withhold his 
assent on the advice of the Executive 
Committee was simply to place the power 
of granting that assent in the hands of 
the Executive Committee. The Lord 
Lieutenant should be given a locus standi 
entitling him to refer home for instruc- 
tions before giving his assent to a Bill. 
It was strange that in this measure the 
Government should have departed from 
a practice which had governed our rela- 
tions with the Colonial Legislatures for 
50 years. Of course, the Committee 
knew the Government had promulgated 
the doctrine that the majority must pre- 
vail in a new form, and had also laid 
it down that they must satisfy the Irish 
Members; and it was easy to conceive, 
from their point of view, a justification 
for this departure from the Colonial 
model. He supposed that their object 
was to enable the majority in Ireland to 
pass measures when the Imperial Parlia- 
ment was not sitting which it would not 
sanction if it were in Session. The 
majority in Ireland would probably seek 
to legalise the Plan of Campaign and 
agrarian combinations which were illegal 
now. A similar thing had occurred in 
our ‘own history, for Trades Unions, 
which were once illegal, were legalised 
by Parliament. But if a power of reser- 


Mr. Bousfield 
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vation were given to the Lord Lieutenant 
he could refer to this country for instrue- 
tions as to his attitude towards measures 
of that kind. The Government, no 
doubt, thought that the views of the 
Irish majority ought to prevail on all 


subjects, and, therefore, favoured a 
plan under which Bills could 
be passed with great despatch, 


He probably would be met with the 
argument that Ireland differed from the 
Colonies in the fact that it was closer 
home and much easier of access. But 
this was not a question of time—the 
point was that there should be some 
power of reservation. He submitted 
that there was no reason at all for de- 
parting from the Colonial model, except 
that of giving way to the views of the 
Irish majority. He begged to move the 
omission of the sub-section. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 15, to leave out sub-section 
(3), and to insert the words—“ (3) Every Bill 
which has been passed by the two Houses of 
the Irish Legislature shall be presented for 
Her Majesty's assent to the Lord Lieutenant, 
who shall declare according to his discretion, 
but subject to the provisions of this Act and to 
such instructions as may from time to time be 
given in that behalf by Her Majesty, either 
that he assents to such Bill in Her Majesty's 
name, or that he withholds such assent, or that 
he reserves such Bill for the signification of 
Her Majesty's pleasure thereon, or that he will 
be prepared to assent thereto, subject to certain 
Amendments to be specified by him.”—( Mr, 
Bousfield.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘The Lord Lieutenant shall’ stand part 


of the Clause.” 
Mr. J. MORLEY : The Government 


have considered very seriously whether 
it would be expedient to follow exactly 
the precedent of the British North 
America and other Colonial Acts. The 
hon. Member has not unnaturally hit on 
the strongest reasons which can be ad- 
vanced against his proposition. The reason 
which has led us to dispense with this 
extra power of reservation is the proxi- 
mity of Ireland. That proximity is an 
operative condition that governs all trans- 
actions between Great Britain and Ire- 
land. The distance between the two 
Islands is less than the distance between 
some parts of Great Britain, and the 
facilities of communication between them 
are great. There seems, therefore, to the 
Government to be no reason why they 
should encumber the clause with powers 
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of reservation for the exercise of which, 
in all rational probability, occasion will 
never arise. Communication, whenever 
necessity arises, will be immediate as 
between the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Government of this country. I observe 
that the hon. Member, in this Amend- 
ment, has not included the power of dis- 
allowance. I am glad he has not, but 
that fact in itself shows he sees the im- 
possibility of closely following the 
Colonia! precedent. 


Mr. BOUSFIELD: My words are 
identical with those in the Colonial 
Acts. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: In the case of 
Colonial Acts there are three courses. 
The Governor can give or refuse the 
assent, or he can reserve the Bill while 
the Crown may disallow the Act even 
after he has given his assent. The hon. 
Member does not, as I understand, ask 
to have this power of disallowance 
putinto the clause. But there is another 
reason, besides the question of proximity, 
for not adopting the Colonial precedent. 
In this Bill there is a long list of ex- 
cluded subjects which are not excluded 
in the Colonial Acts. It follows from the 
fact that in those instruments there are no 
excluded subjecis that the Governors of 
Colonies should have the power of reserva- 
tion. My argument is that the Governor 
General has the power of reservation in 
a class of subjects not exclusively local, 
on which the Colonial Legislature might 
legislate in a manner which the Imperial 
Parliament could not approve. But that 
does not apply to Ireland under our 
scheme. We have taken out of the 
competency of the Irish Legislature a 
long list of subjects ; and, therefore, there 
is no necessity that the Lord Lieutenant 
should have this power of reservation. 
The form in the Bill is the simplest, and, 
as the hon. Gentleman has not said that 
it is not effective, the more simplicity we 
have the better. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD said, that, so far 
from the Federal Council in Western 
Australasia having wider powers, it 
had narrower powers than the Irish 
Legislature. The Chief Secretary said 
that there was no list of excluded sub- 
jects in Canada. But in Western Aus- 
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tralasia there were certain powers 
defined, which were much more restricted 
powers than the powers of the Irish 
Legislature, and the Federal Council 
could deal only with those powers. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: My right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary has 
spent some time of the House in reject- 
ing an Amendment which evidently the 
Government reject with many qualms of 
conscience, for the most that can be said 
against it is that it would encumber the 
Bill with an unnecessary provision. My 
right hon, Friend has stated that in this 
Bill there are a great many reserved sub- 
jects, while in the case of Canada there 
are no reserved subjects. But in the 
case of the Canadian Parliament there 
are subjects which are practically withe 
drawn from its control, as, for instance, 
all diplomatic relations. With regard to 
the Provincial Legislatures the analogy 
is much closer. These particular subjects 
are given, the rest are reserved, and 
therefore there are more subjects reserved 
in the case of Canada than under this 
Bill; and, consequently, the reason 
advanced by my right Friend is not a 
good reason for rejecting the Amend- 
ment. The Amendment is moved with 
the view of giving the Lord Lieutenant, 
in certain cases, more time for considera- 
tion than he otherwise would have. If 
this power is not given, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant will have no ground for withhold- 
ing his assent. Cases may arise in 
which the Government would desire to 
have ample time to consider whether 
they would or would not give their 
assent, and I cannot see how that time 
is to be obtained unless the Amendment 
is embodied in the Bill. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 
Mid) said, he thought the Government 
would not object to a Representative of the 
loyal minority in Ireland saying a word on 
this subject, because throughout the 
whole of the discussions on the Bill, 


whenever any safeguard was suggested 
they were always referred to the veto; 


and now, when they had come to 
veto, they were told by the Chie RN 
tary this was to be a weaker y, hay 
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anything in the Colonial Legislatures. 
When the Chief Secretary presented a 
form of veto weaker than that of Canada 
or of the Australian Colonies, he ought 
to have given better reasons than he had 
done. What reasons did the right hon. 
Gentleman give? He said, in the first 
place, that the distance between England 
and Ireland was short. But the question 
of distance, so far as it was any argument 
at all, was an argument against the 
Bill. Distance was a good reason for 
giving the Colonies separate Constitu- 
tions and responsible Governments ; but 
that reason was entirely absent in the 
ease of Ireland, which was nearer to 
England now by two days than it was 
in the time of Grattan’s Parliament. In 
the case of Canada and Australia it was 
specially provided that there should be a 
period of two years during which re- 
served questions should be suspended. 
They might argue that in the case of 
Ireland the time of suspension of reserved 
questions should be six months or twelve 
months ; but that was the only argument 
which, in the matter of distance, the 
Government could draw from the cases 
of the Colonies. If it were necessary to 
reserve questions in Australia and 
Canada, it was still more necessary in 
the case of Ireland, for the difficulties 
which existed in Ireland did not exist in 
those countries. The fact that in Ireland 
there were practically two nations, un- 
fortunately opposed to each other—that 
there was the question of the land still 
unsettled, and other questions — made 
this reserved power 50 times more 
necessary in the case of  Ire- 
land than in that of the Colonies. 
Then, again, the argument of the ex- 
eluded subjects in the case of Ireland was 
equally against the Government. Why, 
the excluded subjects were the very sub- 
jects on which it would be necessary for 
the Lord Lieutenant to have reserved 
powers, in order to have time to decide 
whether the Irish Legislature in their 
legislation violated the exclusions and 
restrictions if the Bill. It was to meet 
cases of the kind that the Governor 
General of Canada got the reserve power, 
because it was held that assent should 
not be given to any Bill on which he 
was in the least doubtful. Therefore, the 
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argument that there was a large list of 
excluded subjects in the case of Ireland 


Mr. Dunbar Barton. 
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was an argument for the insertion of the 
Amendment, and not an argument against 
it. On the subject of the veto, he wished 
to say that the veto of the Governors of 
Colonies and of the President of the 
United Siates was a very powerful veto, 
was frequently exercised, and exercised 
without hesitation or criticism. They 
could not expect to have the same kind 
of veto in these countries, because the 
head of the Constitution occupied a dif- 
ferent position ; but when the Govern- 
ment declared over and over again that 
the veto was a good substitute for the 
protection which the minority in Ireland 
had asked for they ought not to render 
that veto much weaker than it was in any 
ef the Colonies. 


Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) said, there was another question 
besides the question of distance which 
entered into the case, and that was the 
question of doubt. The reason why 
special power should be given to the 
Lord Lieutenant for reserving his assent 
or dissent was that in cases of doubt he 
might have time for consideration. When 
the Government established in the Bill 
a Constitutional provision by which the 
Privy Council was to determine whether 
Bills passed by the Irish Legislature were 
ultra vires, it would be extremely con- 
venient that the matter should be brought 
before them at once whilst it was in 
suspense, instead of waiting till a case 
arose under the Act in operation, and 
then carrying it into a Court of Law. 


Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): I hope my right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary will not leave 
this matter to rest upon the few observa- 
tions he has addressed to the House. We 
have now come to a totally fresh subject 
—the veto. My right hon. Friend has 
said that the veto was not necessary in 
the case of the reserved subjects, because 
those subjects could not be dealt with by 
the Irish Legislature at all. But our 
point is that there are a number of ques- 
tions certain to arise in which it will be 
extremely difficult to know whether they 
were actually reserved subjects or not. 
These subjects are also certain to over- 
lap with other subjects in many instances. 
The Government must see that it would 
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be better to stop at once any Act which 
deals improperly with the reserved sub- 
jects through the veto than afterwards to 
have it disallowed by the Judges, for if 
an Act is in foree for any time, and is 
afterwards disallowed in the Courts, a 
great amount of confusion is certain to be 
created. Another point which has not 
been insisted upon in the Debate is that 
there is no machinery for bringing a 
matter about which there is any doubt 
before the British Cabinet at all. That is 
a substantial defect in the clause, and it 
is met by the proposed sub-section. If 
the Government look upon this as a 
small matter, it is a case in which they 
might meet the wishes of the minority in 
Treland. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: It has been said 
that my argument of the excluded sub- 
jects goes against our case and not for it. 
But my point, whatever it may be worth, 
has been misunderstood and _ entirely 
ignored. I say that we have made a 
long list of subjects on which it is not 
competent for the Irish Legislature to 
make any laws, and that as regards those 
subjects the Lord Lieutenant can have 
no doubt about withholding his consent. 
That field of reserved subjects has not 
been mapped out in any of the Colonial 
Acts, except, possibly, the Western 
Australasia Act; and, therefore, the 
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when there is no Cabinet and no means 
of summoning one without great incon- 
venience, and when there is no authority 
in England capable of deciding whether 
a Bill shall be suspended or not. There 
must be delay in that case, and is it not 
well to provide for the difficulty by 
giving the Lord Lieutenant power to 
suspend the Bill until he has consulted 
the British Cabinet ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: If the question 
became a Cabinet question the Cabinet 
will have to be summoned, however in- 
convenient it be. But the question will 
not ordinarily be a Cabinet question, 
although it may be a very important one. 
The Minister in such a case will deal 
with it on his own responsibility, being 
ultimately answerable, of course, to the 
Cabinet. 


Mr. BOUSFIELD said, his point was 
that there was no provision in the Bill 
to enable the Lord Lieutenant to refer 
to the Home Government for instructions 
by return of post; and, that, being so, 
he would be obliged to assent to a Bill 
on the advice of the Irish Legislature. 
| All he asked was that it should be pro- 
vided in the Bill that the time of reserva- 
tion, while the Lord Lieutenant was 
|applying to London for instructions, 
| should be legalised. 


Mr. MACARTNEY rose to continue 








Governor General may have doubts re-| the discussion. 


garding a piece of legislation, and would 
need time to set these doubts at rest. 
My right hon. Friend talks as if we 
were bound to provide some machinery 
on the face of the Bill for instant com- 


munication between the Lord Lieutenant | 


and the Government at home. Can he 
doubt that we look upon this as a prac- 
tical scheme—as a scheme, at all events, 
that will come into operation? I say 
that it is not necessary to put into the | 
Bill a power of reservation, for if the 
Lord Lieutenant has any doubts about a 
Bill, he will be able by return of post to 
get the view of the Imperial Government 
on the question. Communication will be 
as simple and prompt as it is now, though | 
it wil! not be as frequent and of the same 
nature as now. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Let me put 
the case to the right hon. Gentleman. 
Suppose the Irish Parliament is sitting 
ata time when this Parliament is not, 


Mr. J. Morley rose in his place, 
and claimed to move, “ That the Question 
be now put.” 

Question put, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 261 ; 
Noes 219.—(Division List, No. 194.) 

Question put accordingly, and agreed 
to. 

It being after half-past Five of the 


| clock, the Chairman left the Chair to 


make his report to the House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 


again To-morrow. 


THE SPEAKER AND THE ROYAL 
WEDDING. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : I wish respectfully 
to ask the House to allow the Chairman 
of Committees to take my place at the 
commencement of Business to-morrow in 
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case that I should be detained at the 
Royal Wedding, for which I have had 
the honour of receiving an invitation. 
I have consulted the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, and he has kindly consented to 
take my place. 





SCHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL,—(No. 110.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. SHIRESS WILL (Montrose, 
&c.) asked the House to allow this Bill 
to be read a second time, as it was some- 
what urgent that it should be so read a 
second time. , 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : No Scotch Member, as I 
understand, objects, and I hope the 
English Members will not object. 


An hon, Memper : I object. 


Sir G. TREVELYAN : You are not 
a Scotch Member. 





An hon. Memner: I object. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednesday 
19th July. 

FINES IN LIEU OF IMPRISONMENT 
BILL.—(No. 203.) 


| 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. | 
| 


Mr. TALBOT (Oxford University) | 
asked the House to read this Bill a second | 
time. | 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) asked | 
the hon. Gentleman to explain the object | 
of the Bill. 


Mr. TALBOT said, the object of the | 
Bill was to allow Quarter Sessions to | 
impose fines instead of imprisonment in | 
certain cases. 
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Committee. 


Mr. P. A. M‘HUGH (Leitrim, N.) 
said, that in consequence of the deliberate 
obstruction of the Home Rule Bill by the 
right hon. Gentleman and his friends 
he must object to the Second Reading. 

Second Reading deferred till Wednesday 


next. 


THE COLLIERY DISASTER AT 
THORNHILL. 

Mr. PICKARD (York, W.R., Nor- 
manton) asked if the Home Secretary 
had any further information with reference 
to the colliery accident at Thornhill ; and 
whether he would appoint some com- 
petent person or persons to hold an 
inquiry ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquitH, Fife, E.): I very much regret 
that I am not in a position to give any 
further detailed information as to this 
deplorable accident beyond the _par- 
ticulars which have already been 
made public. My hon. Friend may 
be assured that no effort will be 
spared—by sending a competent person 
to attend the inquiry—to get at the 
bottom of the matter with a view, if 
possible, of preventing the recurrence of 
such accidents in the future. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL.—(Xo. 371.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT SOCIETIES 
(re-committed) BILL. 

Select Committee on Industrial and Pro- 
vident Societies (re-committed) Bill nominated 
of,—Mr. Bartley,. Mr. Causton, Mr. Henry 
Hobhouse, Mr. Howell. Mr. Mather, Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, Mr. Molloy, and Sir Francis 
Powell. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—(¥r, 


At present it was im- | Marjoribanks.) 








possible to impose fines, because there | 
were no means of recovering them, | PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE, 
although frequently cases would be | Seventeenth Report brought up, and 
adequately met by a fine. He under- read; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
stood that the Home Office had no | printed. 
objection to the principle of the Bill, | 

and were prepared to suggest Amend- | 

ments. 


Mr. Speaker 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o'clock, 


| 
| 
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Attack on the Editor of 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 6th July 1898. 


MR. SPEAKER'S ABSENCE. 

The House being met, the Clerk at the 
Table informed the House that, from the 
cause intimated to the House yesterday, 
Mr. Speaker was unavoidably prevented 
from taking the Chair at the meeting of 
the House this day. 


Whereupon Mr. Mellor, Chairman of 
Ways and Means, proceeded to the Table, 
and, after Prayers, took the Chair as 
Deputy Speaker pursuant to the Standing 
Order. 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 
William Bowen Rowlands, esquire, 
Q.C., for the County of Cardigan. 


QUESTIONS. 


ORDNANCE MAP ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint, &c.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether his attention has 
been directed to that part of the Report 
of the Departmental Committee on the 
Ordnance Survey, where it is pointed out 
that the absence of Welsh-speaking offi- 
cers from each of the survey parties in 
Wales has led to incorrectness of form, 
name, and spelling of Welsh place names, 
to paucity of names, and to mistakes such 
as the description of lead works as slate 
works, and of copper works as manganese 
works ; and whether the Board of Agri- 
culture intend to take any steps to carry 
out the recommendations of the Depart- 
mental Committee that, previous to the 
revision, arrangements should be made 
for generally checking the names in the 
Welsh counties through a local inquiry 
conducted by personsable to communicate 
with the people resident in the locality, 
that the results so obtained should be 
looked over by competent Welsh scholars, 
that proofs of maps should always be 
looked over by a person acquainted with 
Welsh, and that the names of the persons 
responsible for the orthography of the 
Welsh sheets should be placed on the 
map ? 
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Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): I have had 
under consideration the recommendations 
made by the Departmental Committee as 
to the means by which the accurate 
spelling of the names on the Ordnance 
Survey maps of Wales may be secured, 
and we propose to make arrangements 
for the purpose on the lines indicated by 
the Committee. 


ALLEGED TORTURE OF ARMENIANS. 

Mr. 8S. SMITH (Flintshire): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether the Armenian 
community in Marsovan has sent requests 
to the British Embassy at Constantinople 
asking for intervention with the Sultan 
to obtain protection for them from 
different sorts of torture which they 
allege have been inflicted on them, and 
of which a list of 20 different sorts is 
said to have been sent to the British Em- 
bassy, giving the names of the persons 
tortured, with the places and dates ; and 
whether Her Majesty’s Government is 
taking active steps to have cases investi- 
gated ? 

*Tu—E UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): I had not heard of this before 
the hon. Member put the question on the 
Paper, but inquiry is now being made. 


ATTACK ON THE EDITOR OF “THE 
SIAM FREE PRESS.” 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether his attention 
has been drawn to the case of a man 
named Ahament, who on 25th April last, 
in the British Consular Court at Bangkok, 
was convicted by a jury of having been 
one of a gang who waylaid and beat Mr, 
J. Lillie, editor of The Siam Free Press, 
with regard to whom the official medical 
attendant swore that the wounds inflicted 
ou Mr, Lillie constituted grievous bodily 
harm ; whether he is aware that Ahament 
was sentenced to 14 days’ hard labour ; 
and whether, in view of the fact that, 
under Sections 6 and 49 of Siam Order 
in Council, 1889, the Consul was bound 
to administer justice in accordance with 
the practice of English law, the Secretary 
of State will take this case into considera- 
tion, with a view to securing the inflic- 
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tion of more severe sentences for such 
offences. I will also ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs if 
he is aware that at the International 
Court at Bangkok on 6th May last two 
Siamese subjects were charged with 
being members of a gang who waylaid 
and seriously injured Mr. J. Lillie, a 
British subject ; and, on conviction, were 
let off by the Siamese Judge with a fine; 
and whether, in view of the Treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and Siam, which 
guarantees to British subjects under 
Article I. full protection and assistance 
to enable them to reside in Siam in all 
security, the Secretary of State will make 
representations to the Siamese Govern- 
ment on the subject ? 

Sir E. GREY: Copies of the hon. 
Member’s previous questions on this sub- 
ject were sent to the British Minister at 
Bangkok, and he was asked to report on 
the facts set out in them. He has since 
stated by telegraph that he was sending 
by post a detailed account of what had 
occurred. He has now been asked by 
telegraph to report fully on the proceed- 
ings both in the Consular and Inter- 
national Courts, if he has not already 
done so. Until these particulars are 
received, the Secretary of State is not 
in a position to form any definite opinion 
as to the case, or as to whether a repre- 
sentation to the Siamese Government is 
called for. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Perhaps the 
hon. Gentleman will let me know when 
he is in a position to give me an 
answer ? 


Sir E. GREY: Certainly. 


TRALEE AND DINGLE RAILWAY. 

Sir T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if he can state when the Papers 
relating to the Board of Trade inquiries 
into the management of the Tralee and 
Dingle Railway will be laid upon the 
Table of the House ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tuzE BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munve tra, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : The Report is ready, and 
has been sent to Mr. Adams, the legal 
Assessor, for his approval and signature. 
I hope to lay it on the Table in the 
course of a few days. 

Mr. T. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour): Will the shorthand notes be 
also printed ? 


Mr. W. Redmond 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. MUNDELLA : I do not think it 
will be possible to produce the evidence 
at the same time as the Report. 


THE LOSS OF THE “VICTORIA.” 

Mr. AIRD (Paddington, N.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
if the Government, having regard to 
recent Despatches, will consider the pro- 
priety of giving full compensation to the 
sufferers by the sad loss of the Victoria, 
following the existing law as regards 
employers’ liability ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Roperrtson, Dundee) : 
I have already stated, in answer to ques- 
tions from the hon. Member for Devon- 
port on the 29th and 30th June, the pro- 
vision which the Admiralty is enabled 
by Statute to make for the widows, 
orphans, and dependent relatives of the 
men who were lost in the Victoria, and 
I can only refer the hon. Gentleman to 
those answers. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty whether the Enclosure 
No. 1 in Captain Bourke’s Report, dated 
23rd June, 1893, contains the whole of 
the Report of Statf Commander Hawkins- 
Smith relative to the circumstances pre- 
cedent to and attendant on the collision 
between the Camperdown and the 
Victoria; and, if not, whether he will 
lay the whole of that Report upon the 
Table of the House ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SuvurrLeworrn, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe): On the arrival 
of Admiral Markham’s Despatch and 
Enclosures on Sunday the Board of 
Admiralty communicated the whole of 
them to the newspapers. They have re- 
ceived nothing which has not been pub- 
lished in extenso. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty whe- 
ther he has any objection now to lay 
upon the Table of the House the Minutes 
of the Proceedings of the Court Martial 
held last year at Malta on the stranding 
of the Victoria on the coast of Greece ; 
and whether, as in the case of that Court 
Martial, the proceedings in the forth- 
coming Court Martial on the loss of the 
Victoria will be withheld from publica- 
tion ; or whether they will at once be 
made public, and the Minutes laid upon 
the Table of this House ? 
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Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
With respect to the first paragraph and 
the end of the second paragraph, the 
time to raise the question whether the 
Minutes of any Court Martial should be 
laid on the Table is immediately after 
the sitting of the Court Martial. The 
Admiralty have no intention of laying on 
the Table at this moment the Minutes 
of a Court Martial held more than a year 
ago. In answer to the second paragraph, 
it is quite incorrect to say that the pro- 
ceedings were withheld from publication. 
The Regulations require that Court 
Martials should be open to the publie, 
and they have been and will be obeyed. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (lInverness- 
shire) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, with regard to naval discipline, 
whether the officer next in command of 
a Naval Squadron, seeing immediate 
danger to life and property, has any dis- 
cretion in declining to carry out orders 
which must result in disastrous conse- 
quences ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
My hon. Friend’s question has obvious 
reference to the events of the loss of the 
Victoria and the position of the Rear- 
Admiral. I think the House will feel that, 
in view of the coming Inquiry, it is un- 
desirable that the Admiralty should at 
present give any opinion regarding points 
of this nature. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: I made no 
allusion to any specific case. I put a 
general question, and I respectfully ask 
for a reply to it. 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I must point out that the question has an 
obvious reference. 

Sir A. HICKMAN (Wolverhampton, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether he will cause a full 
investigation to be made in this country 
into all the circumstances connected with 
the running down of the Victoria by 
some competent judicial authority, in 
which investigation the officers who 
may be implicated will not officiate as 
Judges ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I have already informed the House that 
a Court Martial will at once be held to 
inquire into the loss of the Vieteria, and 
have mentioned reasons why it must be 
held at Malta. As a matter of course, 
no officer, whose conduct on the occasion 
might probably become the subject of 
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investigation, will sit as a member of the 
Court. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Will the 
Minutes of the Proceedings be laid on the 
Table ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
It will be for the House to consider that 
when the Court Martial has concluded its 
sittings. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : But has 
the right hon. Gentleman considered 
it ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
It will be considered by the Board of 
Admiralty when the proceedings are 
completed. 


DROGHEDA POST UFFICE. 

Dr. AMBROSE (Louth, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General if the 
Postal Authorities ure paying rent at 
present for two post offices in the town 
of Drogheda ; and why the premises in 
West Street, obtained in August last, 
have not been altered and repaired to suit 
the requirements for which they were 
taken by his Department ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mor.ey, Nottingham, E.) : The 
answer to the first paragraph is in the 
affirmative. I regret that there has been 
some delay in carrying out the necessary 
alterations, but I am informed that the 
plans have now been approved, and that 
tenders will be invited without delay. 


COASTGUARD PAY. 


Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether the Admiralty propose to take 
into consideration the grievances of the 
Coastguard as regards pay ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I fear I cannot hold out any hope of the 
present pay of the Goastguard being re- 
considered. 


THE KILLORGLIN RAILWAY. 

Sir T. ESMONDE: I beg toask the 
President of the Board of Trade if he can 
state when the Board of Trade Inspector 
will inspect the new railway from Kil- 
lorglin to Cahirciveen; and if the Inspector, 
before passing the line, will take into 
account the repeated objections which 
have been made by the people of Kil- 
lorglin to the level crossing on the rail- 
way at the entrance to the town ? 
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Mr. MUNDELLA: The Board of 


Trade will arrange for an _ inspec- 
tion of the line as soon as the statutory 
application is received ; but my hon. 
Friend should understand that the level 
crossing is authorised not by the Board of 
Trade, but by the West Kerry (Kil- 
lorglin and Valencia) Railway Order, 
1891, made by the Lord Lieutenant in 
Council. By that Order the crossing is 
to be constructed to the satisfaction of the 
County Surveyor, subject to such altera- 
tions in the original plans and sections as 
may be prescribed by the Board of Trade. 





THE ANGORA TRIALS, 

Sm R. TEMPLE (Surrey, King- 
ston) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he will be so good as to state to 
the House the decision of the Turkish 
Government regarding the Angora 
prisoners ? 

*Sir E. GREY : We have been in- 
formed by telegraph that the Court of 
Cassation has confirmed the sentences, 
but that the Sultan has pardoned M. 
Thoumaian and M. Kayayan. ‘These 
two prisoners will be liberated at 
once, but will have to leave the country 
and go where they choose. It is expected 
that some other sentences also will be 
revised, but no further decisions have 
been announced to us. 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH SERVIA. 

Mr. HOLLAND (Salford, N.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether it is a fact 
that a new and greatly-reduced tariff will 
come into operation on the 13th instant 
between Servia on the one hand and 
Germany and Austria-Hungary on the 
other ; and, if so, whether Her Majesty's 
Government will take steps to obtain at 
least an equally favourable tariff for 
British goods ? 

Sir E. GREY: A new Treaty is 
being negotiated with Servia, and it is 
expected that it will be signed within a 
very few days. It contains a most 
favoured nation clause, by which the 
United Kingdom will receive the advan- 
tages of any reduced tariff between 
Servia and other countries. 
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COLOUR BLINDNESS AMONG RAILWAY 
SERVANTS. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
a Report presented to the Board last 
Summer by the Council of the Royal 
Society on the best methods of testing 
for colour blindness among railway 
servants and mariners; whether he has 
also seen a Report, which was sent to the 
Board in June, 1892, by the Council of 
the British Medical Association, showing 
the inefficiency of the methods of sight 
testing employed on most of the railways 
of the United Kingdom; and whether 
the Board has taken, or is about to take, 
any steps to secure a more efticient control 
of the eyesight of such seamen and rail- 
way men as are responsible for the safe 
conduct of traffic 7 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The attention of 
the Board of Trade was called to the 
Reports referred to in paragraphs 1 and 2 
of the hon. Member's question, and the 
matter is receiving attention. With 
regard to seamen, steps are being taken 
for a revised system of colour tests ; and 
as regards railway servants, a Circular 
Letter on the subject has been addressed 
to all the Railway Companies, and as 
soon as the correspondence is complete 
the Board will consider whether it could 
be usefully laid before Parliament. 


THE “HOWE” COURT MARTIAL. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether the attention of the Board of 
Admiralty has been drawn to the state- 
ment by Captain Hammill in the Howe 
Court Martial (Question 293), that the 
positions of masts, funnels, and compasses 
in the Royal Sovereign are such that it 
is impossible to keep on for a short 
course by compass a stern leading mark, 
such as Mount Christoral is for the mid- 
channel course in Ferrol ; and whether 
there is any difficulty in any other of Her 
Majesty’s ships in taking and keeping on 
a stern bearing ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The compass being necessarily in the 
centre line of the ship, and the masts also 
in the centre line, a bearing cannot be 
taken directly ahead or astern, according 
as the mast is before or abaft the com- 
pass. The funnels are an additional 
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obstacle. In the Royal Sovereign there 
is a clear view ahead from the foremost 
compass and a clear view astern from the 
after compass. As a matter of fact, the 
Royal Sovereign, in entering Ferrol, 
selected a point ahead, and steered by it. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: The right 
hon. Gentleman has not answered the 
last paragraph of the question. 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
There is no difficulty. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Only in 
the Royal Sovereign. 

*Sirn U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I have already pointed out that there is 
no difficulty in taking a stern bearing 
from the after compass. 


CIVIL SERVICE WRITERS. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board why no action has been 
taken to promote the Writers serving in 
the Department to the Abstractor Class, 
notwithstanding the fact that most of 
them have served for a great number 
of years, and that nearly every other 
Office has recommended Writers for such 
promotion ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow.er, Wolverhampton, E.): It is 
proposed to form a class of Abstractors 
by promotion of writers in the Depart- 
ment, and an inquiry by an officer of the 
Treasury is to be made for the purpose 
of settling the number to constitute the 
class. The matter, however, has to be 
considered in connection with other 
arrangements as regards the staff of the 
Department. 


THE SCIENCE AND ART DEPART- 
MENT, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 

Mr. JOHN BURNS: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether the 
paragraph in the Order in Council con- 
ceding the fortnightly half-holiday is 
intended to be construed as not applying 
to a case in which the Department is 
assured year by year of a_ prolonged 
influx of work; and whether, without 
an increase of staff or an extension of 
in working hours, a Department is justified 
suspending for successive weeks the half- 
holiday conceded in the Order in Council, 
as has been done in the Art Division of 
the Science and Art Department, South 
Kensington ? 
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*Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
I consider it essential that it should be 
left to the heads of a Department to 
decide whether periods of pressure are so 
recurrent or continuous that such pressure 
cannot properly be met without an in- 
crease of staff and consistently with the 
intention of the Order in Council, which 
sanctions an alternate Saturday half- 
holiday only on the express condition 
that the heads of Departments are 
satisfied that the state of public business 
will permit. In the present case, I am 
assured that the suspensions of such 
alternate half-holidays have been casual 
and temporary, and I am unable to see 
any reason for interference with the dis- 
cretion of the heads of the Department. 

LAWLESSNESS IN KING'S COUNTY. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that on Monday, the 26th 
ultimo, the Sheriff of King’s County was 
prevented by a mob of men, numbering 
over 100 and headed by two priests, from 
carrying out a decree of the Court of 
Quarter Sessions in the case of “ Cuffe 
v. Tynan,” and that, in another case on 
the 24th ultimo the Sheriff's bailiffs in 
the same county were assaulted and a 
horse resened from them; and if the 
Government intend to take any steps to 
preveut the process of law being rendered 
nugatory in this manner ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY vor 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, New- 
sastle-upon-Tyne): I am informed that 
the facts are substantially asstated in 
the question except that the number 
of persons assembled on the 26th of 
June was about 40, and that the second 
vase referred to took place on the 23rd 
ultimo. With regard to the proceed- 
ings on the 26th of June, a police party 
of 16 men, under the command of the 
District Inspector, was present to afford 
protection to the Sheriff's Deputy, who, 
however, decided not to execute the writ 
on that occasion. The Sub-Sheriff has 
since determined to execute the writ on 
the 8th instant, when a party of police will 
again be present to afford him every 
protection. As regards the rescue of the 
seizure made on the 23rd of June, the 
police have arrested the man who effected 
the reseue, and he has been bailed for 
trial to the next Birr Quarter Sessions. 
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CHARITY TRUSTEES’ ACCOUNTS, 


Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon): I beg 
to ask the Parliamentary Charity Com- 
missioner to whom Trustees of Charities 
such as John Wynne’s Charity, are 
bound to send copies of their accounts, 
and where, and by whom, those accounts 
may be inspected ; and what powers the 
Charity Commissioners have to compel 

_ Trustees to perform the duty of sending 
such copies of their accounts ? 


THe PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY COMMISSIONER 
(Mr. T. E. Ettis, Merionethshire) : 


The Trustees of all Charities within the 
jurisdiction of the Charity Commissioners 
are bound to send copies of their accounts 
annually to the Charity Commissioners ; 
and, further, in the case of Parochial 
Charities (such as that of John Wynne 
appears to be) they are bound to deliver 
another copy of the accounts to the 
Churchwardens of the parish or parishes 
with which the objects of the Charity 
are identified. The Churchwardens are 
required to present these copies of ac- 
counts at the next Vestry meeting, and 
to insert a copy in the minutes of the 
Vestry-book. Every such copy is re- 
quired to be open to the inspection of all 
persons at seasonable hours, and any 
person may require a copy of every such 
account at the rate of 2d. per folio. 
The Charity Commissioners have power 
to make orders directing Trustees to 
perform the duty of thus sending copies 
of their accounts, and may enforce com- 
pliance with those orders by process of 
attachment for confempt of the High 
Court of Justice. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS: I beg 
to ask the Parliamentary Charity Com- 
missioner whether it has been brought 
to his notice that the rector of Newmarket, 
Flintshire, Secretary to the Trustees of 
John Wynne’s Charity, has recently 
declined to allow the County Councillor 
for the district and another parishioner to 
inspect the accounts of the Charity ; 
whether the Commissioners are satisfied 
that the funds of the Charity are not 
being used for denominational purposes ; 
and whether the Commissioners intend to 
take steps to compel the Trustees to 
produce their accounts to the inspection 
of the parishioners of Newmarket 
interested in the 


and other parishes 


Charity ? 
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*Mr. T. E. ELLIS: The Commis- 
sioners are informed that Mr. T. Lloyd 
Ellis, C.C., and another parishioner re- 
cently called at the Rectory, Newmarket, 
Flintshire, to inspect the account books 
of the John Wynne Charity, and 
that the rector of Newmarket considered 
that he would not be justified in sub- 
mitting the books to them, and was 
anxious to consult his co-Trustees on the 
matter. The rector thus acted under a 
misapprehension, for the accounts are re- 
quired to be open to the inspection of all 
persons at reasonable hours. ‘The Com- 
missioners have no evidence before them 
that the funds of the Charity are used 
for denominational purposes other than 
those within the scope of the present 
Trusts. The Commissioners will direct 
the Trustees to comply in future with the 
requirements of the law with regard to 
the production of accounts of Parochial 
Charities. 

*Mr. HERBERT LEWIS : If appli- 
cation is made to the Charity Com- 
missioners for a copy of the accounts of 
Wynne’s Charity for the last three years 
will it be furnished to any person 
properly making the application ? 


*Mr. T. E. ELLIS: Yes, Sir. 


IRISH QUEEN'S COLLEGES. 

Mr. W. KENNY (Dublin,St. Stephen’s 
Green): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury if a different principle 
has been adopted by the Treasury in 
calculating the pensions of officers in the 
service of the Scotch Universities and 
Royal University of lreland to that pur- 
sued in the case of the officers of the 
Royal College of Science for Ireland ; 
whether pensions on retirement in the 
former cases have been calculated on 
both salaries and students’ fees, as in the 
cases of Professors M‘Dowall, Read, and 
King, of Belfast (Queen’s College), and 
of Professor Simpson, of Cork (Queen's 
College), and of many others; will he 
explain on what grounds, notwithstand- 
ing these precedents, the Treasury has 
declined to award any pension based upon 
students’ fees to Mr. ‘I. F. Pigot, lately 
one of the Professors of the Royal 
College of Science for Ireland, on his 
retirement through ill-health after 24 
years’ service, and if he will state in 
what particulars the case of Professor 
Pigor differs from those of the gentlemen 
above mentioned ; whether Professor 
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Galloway, of the Royal College of 
Science for Ireland, was awarded a 
pension in or about 1883 on both salary 
and fees, after prolonged correspondence 
with the Treasury ; and if the Treasury 
will re-consider Professor Pigot’s case, 
with a view te giving him am increase of 
pension based on a fair average of the 
emoluments of his office ousideof salary ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : In the case of 
Professors of the Queen’s Colleges in 
Ireland the students’ fees are paid into 
the Exchequer and an equivalent amount 
is paid from the Vote direct to the Pro- 
fessor. This amount forms part of his 
pensionable emoluments, and the fact is 
an element in fixing the salary of the 
post. The salaries of the staff of 
the Royal College of Science were 
fixed with the knowledge that the pupils’ 
fees are paid direct to the Professor, and 
are, therefore, expressly excluded by the 
Superannuation Act from the emoluments 
on which pension may be calculated. 
The award to Professor Galloway in 
1883 was made under a misapprehension, 
the facts not having been clearly stated 
in the superannuation form. ‘There was 


no correspondence as to the inclusion of 
fees among his pensionable emoluments. 


The pensions to Scotch Professors are 
now fixed by the Universities themselves 
and paid from their annual grant under 
the Act of 1889. The Treasury has, 
therefore, now no voice in the matter. 
These pensions were never granted under 
the Superannuation Acts, but under the 
Universities (Scotland) Act, 1858, which 
did not limit the award to emoluments 
paid directly from a Vote of Parliament. 


CADETS FOR THE ROYAL IRISH CON- 
STABULARY. 

Mr. W. KENNY : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether an examination for 
cadetships in the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary will be held in the present month ; 
how many vacancies are to be competed 
for, and how mauy nominations have 
been giveu ; and what are the respective 
numbers of the Irish and English candi- 
dates ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The examination 
is now proceeding. Three vacancies are 
being competed for ; 55 candidates were 
nominated. Of these, 30 appear to have 
been born in Ireland, 23 in England, and 
two abroad. 
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Mr. W. KENNY: May I ask the 
right hon, Gentleman if any assurance 
has been given to the candidates that 
they need not be under any apprehension 
as to their future position under Home 
Rule ? 

Ma. J. MORLEY : No, Sir ; and they 
asked for no such assurance, 


RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE IN IRELAND 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 5.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that (as has been stated in The 
Westmeath Independent of lst July) 
Father Kelly informed five painters, em- 
ployed on Mr. Coen’s premises, Athlone, 
on the 29th June, that it was a religious 
holiday and that he would not allow them 
to work ; that because they declined to 
leave off work the men were denounced 
from the altar afterwards by Father 
Bryne, at 10 o'clock Mass; that, after 
the artizans were denounced, they left 
their work and returned to Dublin ; and 
whether he will take steps to prevent 
the recurrence of such action on the part 
of ecclesiastics ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The facts, I 
understand, are substantially as stated in 
the question, but I am disposed to think 
that the case is one in which the aggrieved 
persons should themselves take action 
rather than that the Government should 
interfere. 

Mr. JOHNSTON : May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether it is not 
the fact that a few days ago Cardinal 
Vaughan placed England under the pro- 
tection of the Virgin Mary and of St. 
Peter instead of “St. George for Merrie 
England ” ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I have nothing to 
do with that. 


THE TULLA OUTRAGE. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the proceed- 
ings upon the part of the Crown against 
the five young men arrested on suspicion 
of being engaged in the outrage upon 
Mr. Maloney, solicitor, near Tulla; 
whether he is aware that these men, 
against whom no evidence has been pro- 
duced, have been remanded five times; 
that, upon the fourth occasion, the Resi- 
dent Magistrate, Mr. Jones, said that 
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unless evidence were produced upon the 
next occasion he would not remand the 
prisoners again ; and that, upon the fifth 
occasion, no evidence was brought against 
them, and Mr. Jones remanded them a 
fifth time under protest at the request of 
the Attorney General ; whether it has 
been brought to his notice that, in re- 
manding the prisoners for a fifth time, 
Mr. Jones said that he considered he had 
been unfairly treated by the Crown, and 
if he on the present occasion remanded 
the prisoners it would be virtually a sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act in 
the case of men against whom there was 
no evidence ; whether he is aware that 
Mr. Miniken, the solicitor for the 
prisoners, retired from the case as a pro- 
test ; and whether, in view of the Magis- 
trate’s language, the Crown will order 
the discharge of these men ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The different re- 
mands were granted in consequence of 
depositions having been sworn by the 
District Inspector of Constabulary that 
Mr. Maloney was unable, owing to his 
state of health, to attend the Petty 
Sessions, and that the District Inspector 
believed that the further retention of the 
prisoners was necessary to the ends of 
justice. Nine persons have been arrested 
in connection with the outrage, but of 
these four were discharged on June 16 
at the request of the Crown Solicitor. It 
is quite impossible to enter into a dis- 
cussion regarding the evidence against 
the prisoners at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings. The police are not only 
justified in taking, but are bound to take, 
every measure within their reach fairly 
and reasonably to find out who were the 
perpetrators cf this outrage. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
May I ask whether Mr. Maloney was yet 
able to attend before the Magistrates ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I understand he 
has already left for Dublin, and therefore 
I should say he would be able to attend. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: May I ask 
whether it is not the fact that Mr. 
Maloney has gone to Dublin to be under 
the care of a surgeon ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: That is what I 
do not know. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : That is what 
we do know. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : If the hon. Mem- 
ber knows it I do not know why he 
should ask me. This is an illustration of 


Mr. W. Redmond 
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the kind of question put by the hon. 
Member. At all events, if Mr. Maloney 
is well enough to go to Dublin, he will 
in a very short time be able to give 
evidence. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Did I under- 
stand correctly that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said the District Inspector stated 
to the Magistrate that he required the re- 
mand because Mr. Maloney was in a 
position to identify these prisoners, and 
to give other important evidence ? May 
I also ask whether, in view of the 
Magistrate’s statement that he considered 
it unfair to these men to be repeatedly re- 
manded without any evidence being 
brought against them, he will instruct the 
authorities at the next remand to produce 
the evidence, or else have the prisoners 
discharged ? Further, may I ask if the 
right hon. Gentleman is aware that there 
is a very strong feeling throughout the 
district that to repeatedly remand men 
without producing a single shred of 
evidence is not the best way to bring to 
justice perpetrators of outrages ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : This is a case of 
great importance, and I, for one, am not 
disposed to blame the police for asking 
for remands if they have good reason to 
believe that the charge against the 
prisoners is well-founded. I am making 
no charge against the men on remand ; 
but, whatever the Resident Magistrate 
may say, I think the police are justified 
in taking every means to bring the per- 
petrators of this outrage to justice, how- 
ever many remands their endeavours may 
entail. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: [agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman on that point. I beg 
to give notice that unless some evidence 
is given against the prisoners at the next 
hearing which will warrant their con- 
tinued detention in prison, I shall again 
draw attention to the matter. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have said 
nothing that differs from what the hon. 
Member now points to. If there were 
reason to believe no evidence would be 
forthcoming the men ought not to be 
detained. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid.) : Is 
not the Mr. Jones named in the question 
the gentleman who was responsible for 
an outrage in the town of Fermoy on an 
occasion when I was present ? 


[No answer was given. ] 
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THE SCARIFF. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether the Govern- 
ment will make any effort to improve the 
River at Scariff, so as to make naviga- 
tion more safe there ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I am afraid 
that I am not at present in a position to 
modify, or add anything to, the answer 
which I gave to a similar question put 
by the hon. Member on Thursday last, 
although the Government are sensible 
that some improvement may be desirable. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Is it not 
possible for the Government to do some- 
thing considering the strong feeling that 
exists ? The dangerous state of this river 
is not calculated to improve trade. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: We are con- 
sidering whether some steps cannot be 
taken to improve the river when funds 
are available. 


IRISH LIGHT RAILWAYS. 

Sir T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.): I 
beg to ask the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury if he is yet in a position to 
state the nature of the reply to his in- 
quiry, relative to the amending of 
the law affecting Irish Light Railways, 
addressed to the Irish officials in Dublin ? 

*Sir J.T. HIBBERT: The sugges- 
tions of the Board of Works on this sub- 
ject are now before the Irish Govern- 
ment, and I am afraid I am unable to say 
when a communication will be made to 
the Treasury. 


BOOTH’s CHARITY, SALFORD. 

Mr. BARLOW (Somerset, Frome) : 
I beg to ask the Parliamentary Charity 
Commissioner if the Charity Commis- 
sioners made, or will they make, public 
inquiry into the extensive Charity known 
as Booth’s Charity, Salford, and will 
they by scheme or legislation deal with 
this Charity whose trust has not been 
reviewed for nearly 50 years, and whose 
income within that time has increased 
accordingly, and are they satisfied from 
the information in their possession 
that the cost of management of this 
Charity is not excessive ? 

*Mr. T. E. ELLIS: A local public 
Inquiry was held by an Assistant Com- 
missioner in December, 1892. The 
Charity Commissioners would feel them- 
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selves precluded from establishing a 
Scheme under their ordinary jurisdiction, 
the Charity being administered under an 
Act of Parliament. They would not, 
for reasons explained in their 15th (p. 4) 
and 16th (p. 6) Reports made to Her 
Majesty, and in the evidence given in 
1884 before a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Charitable 
Trusts Acts (Questions 143, &c., and 
2876, &c.), feel justified in attempting to 
exercise the special jurisdiction of sub- 
mitting a Scheme to Parliament under 
Section 54 and the following sections of 
the Charitable Trusts Act, 1853, unless 
assured that the Scheme would not be 
opposed, or that the Government would 
support the Bill necessary to confirm the 
Scheme. 


THE VOTES AND PROCEEDINGS. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether he would con- 
sider if the bulk and the cost of the 
Votes and Proceedings of the House 
issued daily might be advantageously 
reduced by the non-delivery to Members, 
except at their request, of lengthy Reports 
of Committees on Private Bills, and of 
previously circulated Amendments on 
Bills which, though on the Notice Paper 
of theday, are not expected to be reached, 
the re yuisite alterations in the Standing 
Orders being made ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The Re- 
ports of Committees on Private Bills 
are not as a rule lengthy documents, 
with the exception of those from the 
Police and Sanitary Committee, which 
are not expected to recur, uor is the 
cost a serious matter, and I think there 
is, therefore, not sufficient reason at 
present for a change, which might prove 
inconvenient ; but, as regards the re- 
printing of previously circulated Amend- 
ments to Bills not expected to be reached, 
I shall be glad to confer with the autho- 
rities of the House as to how far the 
suggestion of my hon, Friend could be 


of Gibraltar. 


carried out. 
THE CIVIL POPULATION OF GIBRALTAR, 
Mr. E. H. BAYLEY (Camberwell, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War whether the new Governor of 
Gibraltar will be instructed to follow the 
course pursued towards the civilian 
population by General Sir John Adye, 
when he was Governor, and recommended 
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by him in the Blue Book presented to 
Parliament in May, 1892; and whether 
the policy of the War Office towards the 
Colony of Gibraltar might be modified so 
as to cause the least annoyance to 
civilians which may be compatible with 
purely defensive considerations? I 
will also ask the hon. Gentleman 
whether the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies will consider the propriety of 
now acceding to the requests of the rate- 
payers of Gibraltar and remove the dis- 
abilities imposed upon them at the in- 
stance of the late Governor ; and whether 
the Secretary of State will modify exist- 
ing arrangements so that the Sanitary | 
Board should again be constituted with | 
due regard to the ciaims of the rate- | 
payers, such a Board to be composed of | 
12 members, of whom eight should be | 
elected, and four nominated by the) 
Governor ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or | 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. | 
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question, but as I have not received the 
information I cannot as yet answer the 
question. 


CORSCROOM PIER. 


Mr. KILBRIDE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board have decided on erecting a 
pier at Corscroom, near Cahirciveen ; 
when the decision was arrived at ; and 
what is the cause of the delay in com- 
mencing the work ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am not in a 
position to make any definite announce- 
ment as to the pierreferred to. In reply 
to a question from the hon. Member for 
Kerry, I stated on June 27 that there 
are different proposals for piers along the 
West Coast of Ireland under the considera- 
tion of the Congested Districts Board. 
No time will be lost in arriving at a 
decision. 


Mr. KILBRIDE : Is the right hon, 


S. Buxtox, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : | Gentleman aware that members of the 
I may, perhaps, be allowed to answer | Board visited this district several months 
these questions. The new Governor of | #8, and reported very favourably on this 
Gibraltar will be instructed to maintain | proposal ? W hen may we expect to hear 
a conciliatory attitude towards the civil | that the consideration of the matter has 


population of the fortress. With refer-| been completed? 
ence to the second questicen, the Secretary | | Mr. J. MORLEY : When the Board 


of State has been able, with the concur-| find themselves in the possession of 
rence of the late Governor, to modify | material sufficient to enable them to form 
! . . 
considerably, in accordance with the | # satisfactory judgment. I can assure 
wishes of the ratepayers, the arrange- | the hon. Member that the Board spend a 
ments made by Her Majesty’s late | great deal of time well and profitably in 
2 : } ini 1 nals 
Government in regard to the Board of | ¢X@mining these proposals. 
Sanitary Commissioners ; but he is not | 
prepared further to alter the constitution | 
of the Beard. 


{NTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 
PAPERS, 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : I 
CASTLE COVE POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS, | P€& to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
s aggre é ‘| Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 

Mr. KILBRIDE (Kerry, 8.) : I beg | papers set fur the annual examinations 
to ask the Postmaster General whether | held under the Intermediate Education 
he is aware of the inconvenience caused | Act are printed out of Ireland ; and, if 
to the residents of Castle Cove, County | so, what is the reason assigned therefor ; 
Kerry, owing to present arrangements, | whether, if this is done to guard against 
the letter carrier arriving at 5 p.m. and |any irregularity or possibility of dis- 
leaving at 6 p.m., making it impossible to | ejosure, is he aware that the examination 
reply to letters within one hour in a rural | papers for Dublin University, the Royal 
district ; and whether this inconvenience University of Ireland, the Queen’s 
could be obviated if the post was de-| Colleges, the Colleges of Physicians and 
spatched every morning from Castle Cove Surgeons, oeih lew ail Gn Teaching and 
at 7 s.m., which would give sufficient | Examining Bodies in Ireland, are executed 
time to meet the outgoing post leaving | jp that country with absolute secrecy and 
Cahirdaniel at 8.30 a.m, ? | satisfaction ; and whether he, therefore, 





Mr. A. MORLEY : I have called | will represent to the Intermediate Edu- 
for a Report on the facts stated in the | cation Commissioners the desirability of 


Mr. E. H. Bayley 
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having the entire printing for their 
Board executed in Ireland, and by firms 
observing the Fair Wages’ Resolution of 
this House ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Assistant 
Commissioners of Intermediate Educa- 
tion report that the printing of their 
examination papers is not done in Ire- 
land, and that it is a matter of extreme 
importance that the place where those 
papers are printed in each year should 
not be divulged. The papers of the 
Royal University of Ireland are printed 
in the Queen’s Printing Office in Dublin, 
and the Dublin University papers are 
printed in the College itself. The atten- 
tion of the Intermediate Education Com- 
missioners has aiready been drawn to the 
terms of the Resolution of February 1891, 
and I am not aware that those rules have 
been infringed. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that the reason 
for having the papers printed out of 
Ireland is that certain schools were 
suspected of obtaining advance copies ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I dare say that 
has happened in England as well as in 
Ireland. If I had anything to do with 
the matter I should certainly direct that 
the printing be done in Ireland. 

Mr. FIELD: Are the Scotch papers 
printed in England ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not even 
know whether there is an Education 
Board in Ireland. 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING CONTRACTS. 

Mr. WOODS (Lancashire, Ince): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether Her Majesty’s Government are 
aware that printing or other work is 
being done for the Government by a 
firm at Newton le Willows, Lancashire, 
which does not allow its employés to 
join the Trade Union belonging to their 
trade ; and, if so, whether he can under- 
take or arrange on behalf of the Govern- 
ment that, in the future, Government 
work shall not be placed with firms or 
employers who will not allow their work- 
people to belong to the Unions of their 
respective trades ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I am afraid 
I cannot add to the answer which I gave 
my hon. Friend on Tuesday, to the effect 
that the Resolution of the House of 
Commons of February 13, 1891, does 
not authorise the Treasury to inquire 
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whether contractors do or do not employ 
Trade Union labour. 

Mr. WOODS: In consequence of 
the unsatisfactory answer I have re- 
ceived, I shall be obliged to call attention 
to this subject on some future day. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.) : Does not the Resolution of March 6 
cover cases of this kind ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I must ask 
for notice of that question. 


ADMIRALTY CONTRACTS. 

Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guild- 
ford): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether he can state, in 
reference to the order for projectiles 
recently given to a foreign firm, what 
was the name of the firm tendering ; 
what was the calibre of the projectiles 
ordered ; what was the total value of the 
order; at what price the foreign firm 
tendered ; what is the latest price paid 
for similar projectiles to trade firms in 
England ; and at what price they can be 
manufactured at Woolwich Arsenal ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
I have written asking the hon. Gentle- 
man to postpone this question. 


OUTRAGE NEAR KANTURK. 

Mr. SMITH-BARRY (Hunts, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
his attention has been drawn to the 
burning, on the night of 26th June, 
of the house of a man named John 
Callaghan at Drumaness, near Kan- 
turk, County Cork, in which the inmate 
was asleep, and narrowly escaped being 
burned to death; whether anyone has 
been arrested for the offence; whe- 
ther a horse was maliciously stabbed last 
autumn on another farm in the oecupa- 
tion of the same John Callaghan, and 
the same man was himself recently 
seriously assaulted; and whether the 
Government will take steps for his pro- 
tection ? 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.E.): Will 
the right hon. Gentleman say from what 
quarter he has obtained information on 
this matter? Is there any evidence to 
show that the injury was malicious ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I obtained my 
information from the usual sources. I 
am not aware that Callaghan was re- 
cently assaulted as alleged, but have 
called for a Report on the matter. Other- 
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wise, the facts are correctly stated in 
the first and second paragraphs of the 
question. The police are taking all 
necessary precautions for Callaghan’s 
safety, and are doing their best to detect 
the person or persons who maliciously 
set fire to his house on the 26th June. 


Mr. FLYNN: What information have 
the police or anybody else that the injury 
was malicious ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The police can- 
not say it is malicious, but there are 
certain circumstances in the case which 
point to a malicious intention. 

Mr. FLYNN: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman not aware that I brought 
under his notice recently a case in which, 
in my own constituency, a place was fired 
by the man who claimed to be the in- 
jured party ? 

Mr. CARSON: But can a horse be 
stabbed unless with malicious intent ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It is quite true 
that in many cases the malicious injury 
has, in the opinion of the authorities, 
been done by persons who hoped to make 
a pecuniary gain thereby, but it would 
be a mistake to assume that that was so 
in every case. 


Royal Commission on 





MARRIAGES IN MALTA. 

Mr. PERKS (Lincolnshire, Louth) : I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he can state when the case, sub- 
mitted to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, affecting the rights of 
Her Majesty’s subjects in Malta, in the 
matter of their marriages, and especially 
as to the validity of mixed marriages 
celebrated otherwise than in accordance 
with the decrees of the Council of Trent, 
is likely to be heard ; and whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will direct the 
Governor of Malta to resume, until such 
time as the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council may decide that such a 
course is illegal, the ancient practice of 
issuing licences empowering Protestant 
clergy in Malta to solemnise marriages ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): The answer to the 
first part of the question is that the case 
will be disposed of, as I understand, at 
the next November sittings of the 
Judicial Committee. With respect to 
that part of the question which relates to 
the state of things in Malta, there has 
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not been time to obtain information in 
regard to it. 


THE FINANCIAL CLAUSES OF THE 
HOME RULE BILL. 

Mr. BRODRICK: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether the 
Government of Ireland [Payments] 
Committee will be taken on Monday 
next, and at what hour; and when the 
Resolution to be moved will be in the 
hands of Members ? 

2 Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: (The 
answer of the right hon. Gentleman was 
inaudible in the Reporters’ Gallery). 

Mr. BRODRICK: Will the right 
hon. Gentieman have the information 
placed in the hands of hon. Members ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : It is not 
usual to circulate Resolutions which are 
of a formal character. Perhaps the hon. 
Member will communicate with the 
authorities of the House on the subject. 


COMMISSION ON AGRICUL- 
TURAL DEPRESSION, 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.) : I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury what course he proposes to take 
as to the Motion for a Select Committee 
to inquire into agricultural depression ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I have 
to express my regret that a sense of duty 
induced some hon. Members opposite to 
prevent, during the earlier available part 
of the Session, the appointment of the 
Committee for which the Government 
intended toe ask the House. I think the 
date at which we have now arrived 
justifies my hon. Friend behind me in 
putting this question. I am also bound 
to admit that there would be no use in 
attempting the proposal of a Committee at 
this period of the year. At the same time, 
what has happened is this: The case of 
agriculture in certain parts of the country, 
I think, is certainly more hopeful and 
favourable than it was at the time when 
the Government projected the Committee. 
But in other portions, and I am afraid 
large and considerable portions, of the 
country, the case is even more urgent 
now than it has been. The method of 
inquiry by a Committee would not be 
open to them; and the Government, 
having considered the matter, are of 
opinion that it would be desirable that 
they should advise Her Majesty to assent 
to the appointment of a Royal Com- 
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mission in order that the inquiry may 
not drop altogether to the ground. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): May I ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether he can state to the 
House what was the cause of the ex- 
traordinary delay which has occurred on 
the part of the Government in taking 
this decision; and whether it has not 
been open to the Government for several 
months to move for the appointment of 
the Committee on any single day they 
pleased ? 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE : We were 
of opinion—and after we had ceased to 
entertain a strong impression we still 
cherished the hope—that good sense 
would prevail over prejudice, and that 
the Government would be permitted to 
appoint their Committee. I think it was 
complimentary to the House and to the 
right hon. Gentleman that the Govern- 
ment did not readily abandon that hope, 
aad it was their clinging to that hope as 
long as there was still enough of the 
ordinary Session remaining to warrant 
any idea that there could be useful in- 
quiry by a Committee which has been 
the reason of what the right hon. Gentle- 
man calls “the extraordinary delay” 
that has occurred. Perhaps it is an ex- 
traordinary delay, and, if so, it is one 
for the credit of producing which the 
right hon. Gentleman is principally en- 
titled. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: The right hon. 
Gentleman has carefully avoided giving 
any answer whatever to the second part 
of the question which I asked him, and 
which I now repeat. The question was, 
whether it has not been perfectly open 
to the Government during several 
months to move for the appointment of 
the Committee upon any single day they 
pleased ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : It was 
open to Her Majesty’s Government, not 
on any single day that they pleased, but 
on certain days in any week, to move for 
the appointment of the Committee ; but 
they would have done that at the expense 
of putting aside what they deemed still 
more vital and essential business, pro- 
moted by those who are conscientiously 
desirous of making progress with the 
main business. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : I wish to ask only 
one further question in order that we 
may clearly know the feeling of the Go- 
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vernment. It is whether, in the opinion 
of the Government, the terrible agricul- 
tural depression through which the 
country has been passing for months is 
not, as compared with the Home Rule 
Bill, deserving of one single day’s dis- 
cussion ? © 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : In my 
opinion, the discussion on the appoint- 
ment of the Committee would have been 
pure waste of time, although the proposal 
of the Committee was, in our view, very 
proper, and might have been highly 
beneficial. We were not disposed to 
devote any portion of the Session to pure 
waste of time. 


THE THORNHILL COLLIERY DISASTER, 

Mr. HUTTON (York, W.R., Morley): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Home Department if he has any 
further information as to this catas- 
trophe ? 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE: My right 
hon. Friend has received the following 
telegram :— 

“ All concerned deeply grateful for kind sym- 
pathy and gracious message of Her Majesty. 
124 bodies recovered, nine rescued alive, one 
since dead. Believed 13 bodies still in pit. 
Work recovering bodies proceeding as quickly 
as possible. Hope examine pit to-morrow. 
Write further to-day. Inquest next week.” 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
(No. 209.) 
comMITTEE. [Progress, 5th July.] 
[THIRTY-SECOND NIGHT. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Executive Authority. 
Clause 5 (Executive power in Ireland), 
*Viscount WOLMER (Edinburgh, 
W.) said, he wished to have omitted from 
Sub-section 3 of Clause 5 the words 
“on the advice of the said Executive 
Committee,” and he did so because there 
was no precedent for these words in any 
one of the great Acts with regard to the 
action of the Governors in the Colonies, 
nor were they to be found in the Bill of 
1886. If these words were not found 
necessary in the Bill of 1886, nor advis- 
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able in any of the great Colonial Acts, 
what reason was there for inserting them 
in this Bill? It had not been found 
necessary to insert the words in the Act 
for the Government of New South Wales 
and Van Diemen’s Land, nor were they 
to be found in Acts relating to the other 
Australian Colonies, to British North 
America, or to the Cape of Good Hope. 
By Section 31 of 5 & 6 Vict., ce. 76, it 
was enacted that a Bill passed by the 
State Council, with or without amend- 
ment, should be presented to the Governor 
for Her Majesty’s Assent, and that the 
Governor should declare, 

“according to his discretion subject to pro- 
visions contained in this Act,” 

whether or not he would withhold the 
Assent. In Todd’s Parliamentary Go- 
vernment of the British Colonies there 
was a passage dealing directly witb this 
point. It read— 

“Whenever Bills are tendered to the Governor 

of a Colony for the purpose of receiving the 
Royal Assent he is bound to exercise his dis- 
cretion in regard to the same, and to determine 
upon his own responsibility as an Imperial 
officer, unfettered by any considerations of 
advice which he receives from a y Minister on 
the subject, the course he ought to pursue in 
respect of such Bill.” 
That was the state of the law and the 
practice in every one of our Australian 
Colonies, in British North America, and 
at the Cape of Good Hope. The words 
which the Government had inserted in 
the Bill were contrary to the actual 
colonial practice, and that fact alone was 
sufficient to justify him in asking why 
the Government had departed from pre- 
cedent by inserting words wholly new in 
the Bill. He begged to move the Amend- 
ment standing in his name. 


Government of 


Amendment proprosed, 

In page 3, line 15, to leave out the words “on 
the advice of the said Executive Committee.”— 
(Viscount Wolmer.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue FIRST LORD oF THE 
TREASURY (Mr. W. E. Guiapsrone, 
Edinburgh, Midlothian) ; The introdue- 
tion of the words with regard to the 
Executive Committee in this Bill was an 
after-thought as compared with the Bill 
of 1886—that is to say, it is an obvious 
provision required for the purpose of 
carrying out Home Rule, and is the 


Viscount Wolmer 
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result of a maturer consideration of the 
question. It is the carrying out of the 
principle which has prevailed all through 
the Bill of the division between local and 
Imperial questions. If the Government 
had simply presented a form of Execu- 
tive Committee, without any directions 
as to what was intended to be its fune- 
tions, they would have been severely and 
justly censured, probably even by the 
noble Lord himself. The Government 
cannot accept this Amendment. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.): May I point out that at the time 
the Act was passed to which my noble 
Friend particularly referred New South 


.Wales was a Crown Colony with a 


nominative Executive. The last Act 
passed establishing a Constitution for a 
great Colony was that for British North 
America in 1867, and in Section 55 of that 
Act it is laid down that when a Bill passed 
by the Houses of Parliament is presented 
to the Governor General for the Queen's 
Assent, he shall declare according to his 
discretion when the Assent shall be given 
or withheld, or whether the Bill shail be 
reserved for the signification of Her 
Majesty’s pleasure. There is no distine- 
tion in that Act between local and Im- 
perial matters. The Governor General, 
as the Representative of the Queen, has 
unfettered discretion, and I do think that 
if this Irish Parliament is constituted the 
Viceroy’s discretion should be equally un- 
fettered. There is, surely, as much reason 
for leaving that discretion in the hands of 
the Viceroy in Ireland as in the hands of 
the Governor of the Dominion of Canada. 
It is not an insult to the Irish people to 
say that the Irish Ministry of the day 
might well be watched in local affairs by 
an Imperial officer acting in the Queen’s 
name and according to his judgment 
under the circumstances of the case. 
Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) : 
If the Government thought it right to 
introduce an Executive Committee into 
the Bill, its duties ought to be set forth, 
and the question arises whether the duties 
placed in its hands by this sub-section 
are wise and politic or not. In the Bill 
of 1886 there was no Executive Com- 
mittee, but there was a body composed 
of such persons as Her Majesty might 
think it right to designate. If this 
Executive Committee are to have greater 
powers than it was intended to give the 
Executive in 1886, the Committee should 
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be informed why these extended powers 
have been given. This is a concession 
to the Irish Parliament and the Irish 
Government as against the power of the 
Govervment of Great Britain. This Exe- 
cutive Committee will exercise the veto. 
Will the Committee consider what that 
means? This Executive will be all- 
powerful in Ireland. It must represent 
the majority of the Irish Legislature, 
for the Irish Legislature will determine 
who are to be the Executive; and to 
this Executive will be confided the 
power to veto the Bills of the Legisla- 
ture. Remember that the veto to be 
given is to be a veto exercised by the 
Lord Lieutenant, acting on the advice of 
the Executive Committee. And yet it 
is expected that impartial advice will be 
given to the Lord Lieutenant avout a 
Bill by the very men who had carried 
the Bill. They are to tell the Lord Lieu- 
tenant whether he ought to veto it or to 
pass it. Of course, there was no such 
provision in the Bill of 1886. There 
could not be, consistent with a liberal 
view of the question. In this country 
the Sovereign, following the advice of 
Her Imperial Ministers, never vetoes a 
Bill which they have allowed to be 
carried. In this country we have not 
the absurdity of Ministers passing a Bill 
one day, and next day advising the 
Sovereign to veto it. Therefore, practi- 
caliy no veto exists in this country. How 
different is the position in Ireland ! The 
supremacy of this Parliament in Ireland is 
formulated in the word “ veto,” and hon. 
Members have often ejaculated “ Veto,” 
meaning that everything was to be left 
to that safeguard. But you are now 
going to give the veto to men who can 
never exercise it. You are going to 
reduce the Bill to an absurdity. 

Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) : 
We have discussed that over and over 
again. 

Sir H. JAMES: What does the hon. 
Member mean by saying we have dis- 
cussed it over and over again? We 
cannot discuss it too often. [Ministerial 
cheers.] Notwithstanding the notice 


the Prime Minister is pleased to take of 
that observation, I repeat it—I can 
assure the Prime Minister that the sub- 
ject will be repeated over and over again. 
Surely the better and more honest way 
of dealing with it is to repeat it in his 
presence. 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Hear, 


hear ! 

Sir H. JAMES: I ask, again, what is 
the value of a veto given to an Execu- 
tive Body in Ireland? The very men 
who thought it right to carry a Bill will 
be the very men who are to determine 
whether the Bill is to receive the 
sanction of the Lord Lieutenant or not. 
We are dealing with one of the greatest 
Constitutional questions it is possible for 
us to deal with. It is a question on 
which a temperate answer should be 
given to us, and I say that that answer 
has not been given. You also say that 
the Irish Legislature will be held in 
check by the double veto. I think that, 
in these circumstances, a second veto by 
the Crown would be a positive act of 
censure by the Crown upon the Lord 
Lieutenant and the Executive Committee. 
When is the second veto to come in ? 
Is it to be after the Lord Lieutenant has 
taken the advice of the Executive Com- 
mittee ? Is he then to receive instruc- 
tions from the Imperial Ministers that he 
is not to take the advice of the Execu- 
tive Committee? Is he to be told, “ Do 
not listen to your Constitutional advisers ; 
we bid you not to exercise your own dis- 
cretion; we bid you take your orders 
from us?” I say that the exercise of 
the second veto will inevitably involve 
friction between the Imperial Ministers 
and the Executive Committee. There 
would be no such friction if you made 
the veto here—as in 1886—the primary 
veto. But, as the Bill stands, the second 
veto will be regarded as the interference 
of a Foreign Power, and must be repu- 
diated by the Irish Legislature, and I 
think rightly repudiated, if exercised. 

*Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) said, 
that his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Bury was so enamoured of the 
Home Rule Bill of 1886 that he (Mr. 
Haldane) would be doing him a real 
service if he could show him, as he 
proposed to do, that the provisions 
of this Bill and the provisions of the Bill 
of 1886 were substantially the same, and 
that accordingly the controversy between 
them was really a controversy about 
nothing. His right hon. Friend’s pro- 
position was that in this Bill there was 
contained something that was not con- 
tained in the Bill of 1886—something 
that was foreign to the nature of the Bill 
of 1886. The noble Lord who moved 
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the Amendment further said that it was 
not in any of the Acts of Parliament 
constituting Colonial Assemblies. That 
fallacy—for he should call it a fallaey— 
was an old topic of controversy. In this 
Constitution they never wrote out the 
whole of their provisions. There were 
numbers of unwritten practices and con- 
ditions, reflected from the British Con- 
stitution, and which were as much a part 
of the Constitution as if enacted and 
printed in the Act of Parliament. Take 
the Constitution of Canada which had 
been referred to. The nature of the 
veto of that Act which was passed in 
1867 was exactly the same as the nature 
of the veto in the whole series of 
Statutes which govern the Australian 
Colonies, the last of which was passed 
in 1890. For the last 31 years it had 
been part of the recognised and written 
Constitutions of these Colonies that the 
veto should not be exercised by the 
Governor General except on the advice 
of the local Ministers, subject to this : 
that the matters dealt with were local 
and not Imperial, for in Imperial matters 
he was bound to consider Imperial inte- 
rests. The noble Lord who moved the 
Amendment quoted from a work of great 
authority, Todd’s book on Colonial 
Government; but he might have ob- 
served in it a very important Despatch, 
dated 26th March, 1862, and written by 
the then Colonial Secretary, the Duke of 
Newcastle, representing the Cabinet of 
the day, to Sir George Bowen, the 
Governor of Queensland. That De- 
spatch stated that in all cases in which 
Imperial interests were concerned the 
Governor of the Colony was to consider 
himself as the guardian of those inte- 
rests; but in matters of purely local 
polities he was bound, except in extreme 
cases, to follow the advice of the Ministry 
that seemed to have the support of the 
Legislature. Why was it that in the 
present case the Government had done 
something which they did not thiuk fit to 
do in 1886? He took it to be this: 
The Irish Lord Lieutenant would be in 
close proximity to the Imperial Ministry ; 
he would have possibly daily, and even 
hourly, communication with them; he 
would be able to take their advice almost 
on the spot. Accordingly, it had been 
found right in Clause 5 to provide two 
alternatives : the Lord Lieutenant might 
in local matters exercise the veto on the 
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advice of the local Ministry, subject to 
Instructions given by Her Majesty from 
time to time. These were exactly the 
words in the Bill of 1886. He had not 
a copy of the Bill with him ; but, as well 
as he remembered, the words were— 

“Subject to the Instructions which may from 
time to time be given by Her Majesty the Lord 
Lieutenant shall give or withhold his assent,” 
the only difference being that in the 
present Bill the Lord Lieutenant would 
have expressly written-out duties and 
local advisers, which was the Constitu- 
tional practice in all the Colonies. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON: I might be 
allowed to say, in reply to the hon, 
Member, that what I stated was this: 
that a Colonial Governor has instructions 
to rescind any Act opposed to Imperial 
interests during Her Majesty’s pieasure. 

*Mr. HALDANE: But that is not in 
the Act of Parliament. These are Instrue- 
tions given from to time by Imperial 
Ministries. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) 
said, that Irish Loyalists had been told so 
frequently that they might rest perfectly 
satisfied with the powers conferred on the 
Irish Legislature, because it was positively 
certain that they would be protected by 
the veto from any unjust legislation, that 
he did not think they could too forcibly 
put forward and try to bring home to the 
country the fact that, notwithstanding all 
these promises, the veto conferred upon 
them was a veto vastly inferior in its 
effects to the veto given to every one of 
the Colonies. The hon. and learned 
Member for Haddington seemed, to his 
own entire satisfaction, te havedemolished 
the argument of the noble Lord who 
iutroduced the Amendment. But he 
quite forgot that, in addition to the safe- 
guard proposed by the Amendment, there 
were in the Colonial Acts a power of 
reservation which the Committee refused 
last night to give to the Lord Lieutenant, 
and also—what he hoped would be dis- 
cussed later on—a power in Her Majesty 
to annul within two years of its passing 
any Act, even though it had received the 
sanction of the Colonial Governor. 
Therefore, the veto conferred by this 
Bill was, when compared with the veto 
conferred by the Acts creating Colonial 
Legislatures, mythical and vanishing in 
the extreme. The hon. and learned 
Member had read a passage from a letter 
written to a Colonial Governor 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: A De- 


spatch. 

Mr. CARSON : I am quite willing to 
call it a Despatch if you like. 

Mr. W.E.GLADSTONE: The hon. 
and learned Gentleman must know that a 
letter written to a Governor and a De- 
spatch written to a Governor are two 
totally different things. 

Mr. CARSON said, he was quite 
willing to call the document by the 
technical name of a Despatch, and to give 
it all the power and authority of a 
Despatch. The Despatch stated that in 
regard to local matters the Governor 
General ought to act on the directions of 
the local Ministers; but he noticed that 
the hon. and learned Member for Had- 
dington dropped his voice when he came 
to the words “except in extreme cases.” 
What provision was there in the Bill 
that the Lord Lieutenant was to have 
any discretion whatever in extreme cases 
or in any other cases that were domestic ? 
The Prime Minister had said that it would 
be the duty of the Lord Lieutenant to 
distinguish between Imperial and domes- 
tic matters. But it was sf much more 
importance to the loyal minority in 
Ireland that the Lord Lieutenant should 
have a discretion in local matters in the 
extreme cases referred to. All the sub- 
section said was— 

“The Lord Lieutenant shall, on the advice of 
the Executive Committee, give or withhold his 
assent.” 

Did that give a discretion to the Lord 
Lieutenant either in Imperial matters or 
in domestic matters ? Whereas the words 
in the Colonial Act were that the Go- 
vernor General must act on his own dis- 
cretion, the words in this Bill were that 
the Lord Lieutenant must act on the advice 
of the Executive Committee. It was 
really reducing argument to an absurdity 
to ask them to read in this section words 
which did not exist, and words which were 
contrary to, the plain English words of 
the section. Then had the Lord Lieu- 
tenant any discretion in regard to the 
second portion of the section? He had 
no discretion. He could only act in 
respect to a particular Bill? He was 
not given the general Instructions which 
were given to a Colonial Governor. He 
had no discretion whatever, and unless 
he got Instructions in relation to any 
particular Bill, he was bound to act on 
the advice of the Executive Committee, 
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and forthwith give his consent. It might 
be said that acting on the advice of the 
Executive Committee was the same as 
the veto of Her Majesty in this country. 
But that veto was no protection and no 
safeguard. He asked the Government 
not to continue telling the Loyalists of 
Ireland that they were giving them a 
real protection and a real safeguard when 
they were only giving them the veto in 
this country which, it was admitted in 
this country, was no safeguard and no 
protection at all. 

*Mr. BLAKE (Longford, S.): The 
noble Lord who moved this Amend- 
ment read a passage from a work of very 
considerable authority, no doubt ; but, of 
course, he did not read all the passages 
that bear upon the practical working of 
Acts of Parliament which in times past 
have been enacted with reference to sub- 
ordinate Legislatures. When this Par- 
liament sets itself to the task of re- 
writing the British Constitution in whole 
or in part and of applying it to modern con- 
ditions, it is well that it should apply it 
truly, to the extent to which it is applied 
at all; and the true application of the 
British Constitution to the conditions of 
the proposed Irish Legislature, with an 
effective safeguard in respect to Im- 
perial interests and against gross abuse 
of power in the discharge of local affairs, 
is accomplished by the clause in hand. 
To propose a clause that in all matters 
the Viceroy should exercise his own in- 
dependent discretion upon the question 
of assent would tend to give life to the 
veto in the normal condition of affairs, 
which is contrary to the recogised prac- 
tice, not merely here, but in all subordinate 
Legislatures with which I am acquainted, 
and particularly in those with which 
Iam most acquainted. The invariable 
practice in the great Dominion of Canada, 
with its seven or eight subordinate Legis- 
latures, is that assent is dealt with—save 
and except in the cases I am about 
to allude to—on the advice of the Privy 
Council or the Executive Committee as 
the case may be. I hold in my hand a list 
of the numbers of Acts of Parliament that 
have been passed by various Canadian 
Provincial Legislatures from 1867 to 
1891. They number over 13,00C—the 
exact number is 13,114. Add to that 
the number of the Acts of Parliament of 
Canada in the same interval—which I am 
not prepared to give you now, but pro- 
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bably about 2,500—and it gives you 
15,000 or 16,000 legislative Acts which 
have been dealt with under the Consti- 
tutional provisions which we work, as 
my hon. Friend stated awhile ago, 
according to the spirit of the British 
Constitution. And acting in that spirit 
with reference to this question which is 
now before us—not the question of 
reservation, not the question of dis- 
allowance, but limiting myself to the 
single question which is propounded by 
the Amendment of the noble Lord— 
namely, the method in which the ques- 
tion of assent or dissent is to be dealt 
with—lI challenge an answer to the obser- 
vation that in no case—I am not aware of 
any case—in which Imperial considera- 
tions did not arise was there any sugges- 
tion that the action of the Executive 
was to be otherwise than according to the 
advice of the Council, and my belief is 
that, with the exception of a very few 
cases in which the power of reservation 
twas exercised under Instructions, and 
occasionally upon advice—some 20 or 30 
eases perhaps—with that exception all 
these Acts, between 15,000 and 16,000, 
were assented to, and assented to upon 
advice, and not in the exercise of any 
presumed independent discretion of the 
head of the Executive. That is the 
theory of the British Constitution, which, 
whatever obsolete words may occur in 
the Acts of Parliament with reference to 
the discretion of your Governors, has 
been applied in the practical working of 
each of your Colonies, the theory under 
which they have been acting ever since, 
and under which, if you had not allowed 
them to act, they would not have been 
contented Colonies. It entirely consorts 
with the other branch of the proposition 
to say that what is important is that you 
should make the fewest possible opportuni- 
ties for friction ; that you should give the 
greatest possible measure of liberty of 
action; that you should reproduce as 
accurately as possible a transcript of the 
British Constitution as understood on 
this side with reference to local Irish 
Government, to just such an extent, and 
with no more limitations than are required 
for the particular purposes for which 
you want some guard and some check. 
And, therefore, you rightly recognise 
when you are writing down some part of 
the British Constitution, with truth and 
accuracy, in the first instance, that the 
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normal action upon the question of assent 
is to beaction on advice,and advice of those 
responsible to that Legislature which has 
passed the Bill. You proceed to couple 
with that provision not a sham veto, not 
an illusory veto, but a veto, I maintain, 
made all the more prominent, all the 
more marked, all the more distinct and 
efficacious by the very insertion of those 
words to which the hon. Gentleman refers, 
by the distinction which takes place, by 
the limitation upon the power of effective 
local advice, which is expressiy given in 
this part of the clause which he proposes 
to eliminate—a veto to be exercised 
upon Instructions ; and those Instrue- 
tions, it is complained, are to be Instruc- 
tions with reference to any particular 
Bill. Of course they are ; because it is 
believed by those who promote and those 
who support this Bill that the great 
mass of the legislation in Ireland will be 
legislation with reference to which there 
will be no call for Instructions at all. 
Just as there were the 15,000 or 16,000 
Acts of legislation to which I referred 
oceurring in the country from which I 
come, which, with the exception of some 
20 or 30, concerned matters about which 
there was no question, no doubt, no 
Imperial interest, and no local interest 
of extreme urgency, or involving any 
special considerations, so you, believing 
that the normal action of the Irish 
Legislature will not be depraved, wicked, 
or malicious—as some hon. Gentlemen 
say, but will be constitutional and sound— 
have recognised the propriety of covering 
that normal action by general words. But 
Instructions being requisite only should a 
case of urgency arise which demands In- 
structions, therefore that Instruction is to 
be given specially in the case of any par- 
ticular Bill which seems to demand it. I 
repeat what I have before stated, that 
the attitude of the Administration 
is thoroughly understood with reference 
to the spirit in which the power 
of Instruction is to be used. We 
fully recognise the view that in a 
case where an attempt is made to 
pass legislation believed to be injurious 
to Imperial interests, or in a case 
where there is an attempt to pass legis- 
lation which, though local, is a grave 
abuse of the powers entrusted to us, there 
isa right to instruct the Viceroy to refuse 
the assent to any such Bill, and that right 
is to be exercised by the Imperial Execu- 
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tive upon its responsibility to the Im- 
perial Parliament. For these exceptional 
cases this Bill provides full power of 
action by the power of Instruction, while, 
at the same time, it recognises the normal, 
the ordinary, living position by making 
the British Constitution applicable 
to Ireland with regard certainly to the 
great mass, and I hope and trust and 
pray with regard to every Act, of legisla- 
tion there. 


Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 


Mid) said, the part which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who 
had just spoken had taken, as 


Minister of Justice for Canada, with 
reference to this very subject, was 
most important, and one which the 
Committee ought to be aware of. Ina 
State Paper the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, as Minister of Justice for Canada, 
pointed out that this veto was one 
which should be exercised on the advice 
of Colonial Ministers. But why ? 
Because, the hon. and learned Member 
said, the true form of protecting Imperial 
interests—the true form of veto—was 
the form of disallowance, which was in 
the Canadian Constitution, but which 
was not in this Bill. If it was the wish 
of the Committee that this veto should 
be an utterly valueless one, then the 
hon. aud learned Gentleman's present 
argument was a forcible and good one. 
But if the Committee intended this to be 
areal veto, then the hon. and learned 
Gentleman ought to have supplemented 
his speech by telling the Committee that 
the Canadian Constitution did contain 
that effective veto. That veto was by 
disallowance ; it was in the Canadian 
Constitution, and had received the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s own approval 
in a letter to the Home Government, in 
which he described it as a fair means of 
protecting Imperial interests. But that 
provision was not in this Bill ; therefore 
they were entitled to say that this was a 
wholly unsatisfactory veto, and that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s statement 
was wholly incomplete. In the Canadian 
and Australian Constitutions there were 
three forms of veto. There was the 
simple assent, or withholding assent, as 
in this Bill ; secondly, the reserve to the 
Imperial Government ; and, thirdly, the 
assenting, subject to the power of dis- 
allowance, by the Imperial Government 
at home. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
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man, in his communication and State 
Paper to the Imperial Government, said 
that the form of the mere veto of with- 
holding was less conformable to the 
spirit of the Constitution of Canada than 
the form of disallowance ; and in the 
concluding part of this Despatch he 
said— 

“This power of disallowance is a protection 
for Imperial interests sufficient for all pur- 
poses,” 

What did that mean but that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman recommended it 
to the Imperial Government in the case 
of Canada, whilst he enjoined the Go- 
vernment not to put it in this Bill? 
There was another point. They were 
told by the Government that they ought 
to rely upon this Instruction to the Lord 
Lieutenant as being a protection for the 
loyal minority, and as giving this veto 
some effect. But what was the fact? 
This very matter had been the subject 
of Statute. There was an Act of 1865, 
ealled the Colonial Laws Validity Act, 
applying to every Colony dealing with 
this question of Instruction, and what 
did that Act say? It stated that no 
Colonial Act should be void or in- 
operative by reason only of any 
Instructions with reference to such 
law other than the Letters Patent 
or iustrument authorising such Go- 
vernor to concur or assent to the 
passing of laws for the peace, order, and 
good government of such Colony. He 
contended that if a Governor assented 
to an Act no Instructions that he received 
would render that Act void. No specific 
Instructions such as were mentioned in 
this clause, in reference to a particular 
law, would bave any effect if the Go- 
vernor chose to assent to any Bill ; there- 
fore, they had no protection whatever. 
It might be said that the Colonial Laws 
Validity Act did not apply to Ireland. 
Surely it could not be said that words 
which had had such a construction put 
upon them, because they related to the 
Colonies, were valueless or worthless in 
the case of Ireland. He held that his 
noble Friend was right when he described 
the veto as a sham protection. The 
Prime Minister had said these Instructions 
would be given by the Imperial Govern- 
ment and were not likely to be altered 
from time to time. But the hon. Mem- 
ber for Longford, when he was Minister 
of Justice for Canada, was himself instru- 
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mental in 1867 in having the general 
Instructions given to Governors altered 
and amended so as to give wider powers 
and discretion to the Colony, and further 
restricting and limiting the powers of 
the Imperial Government. He would 
point out, in the first place, that the bon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Blake) had 
himself recommended to the Home Go- 
vernment the form of veto which the 
present Government had omitted from 
this Bill, and which the Opposition ad- 
mitted would have some weight ; and, in 
the second place, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had himself shown how these 
general Instructions—which were the 
only Instructions which would bind the 
Irish Lord Lieutenant—were likely to 
be weakened from time to time. The 
veto the Government offered to them as 
a safeguard was a mere sham and insult. 

*Mr. BLAKE said, it was quite true 
he had taken a somewhat active part in 
reference to the form of Instruction to 
Colonial Governors, not only with refer- 
ence to Canada, but also to other Colonies. 
The occasion arose when the Imperial Go- 
vernment decided to re-cast the Commis- 
sions and Instructions, and to adopt a 
general form of Letters Patent for the 
constitution of the office of Colonial 
Governors. <A general form of Commis- 
sion and Instructions was to be drafted 
to be issued to Colonial Governors ; and 
this being agreed to, once for all would 
serve, with such modifications as time 
might show to be necessary, for all time. 
The particular Governor from time to time 
was to be appointed by a short instrument 
peculiar to himself, and to take office under 
the general Commission and Instructions. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman showed 
but a superficial acquaintance with the 
position he (Mr. Blake) took and the 
points he recommended on that occasion 
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to the Imperial Government. The 
argument of the hon. Gentleman 
was that he (Mr. Blake)  con- 


sidered disallowance the best and most 
convenient form of using the Imperial 
power. As a practical man dealing 
with the Commission and Instructions to 
be issued under an Act of Parliament, 
he thought it absolutely necessary to 
consult the Act itself, and be guided in 
the suggestions he should make by the 
powers and provisions which that Act of 
Parliament actually contained. So far 
from expressing an opinion in favour of 
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the power of disallowance as a convenient 


method of exercising the Imperial 
supremacy, he indicated as ciearly as 
propriety in his position allowed a 
contrary opinion. As the hon. Gentle- 
man had given a paraphrase which was, 
no doubt unintentionally, extremely in- 
accurate, he would, with the greatest 
possible reluctance, trouble the Com- 
mittee with the text of the document. 
He was dealing with Clause 9, which 
dealt with Bills to be reserved. The 
Committee would do him the justice of 
recollecting that, in the observations he 
had addressed to it a few moments ago, 
he specifically ‘stated that he would 
make no reference to the question of 


‘reservation or the question of disallow- 


ance, because the Committee were not 
upon these questions; they were not 
contained in the Bill, and the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord did not touch 
them. What he said was— 

“Tt is beyond my province here to discuss the 
propriety of the clause of the British North 
America Act on the subject of the reservation 
and disallowance of Bills, or to touch on the 
principles on which the power of disallowance, 
while retained in the present form, should be 
exercised.” 

So far from recommending it as a good 
thing to be kept, he indicated the opinion 
that the day might come when the Act 
of Parliament should be modified in that 
respect. What he went on to say was— 

“This question involved another difficult 

phase of the problem of Imperial Government, 
but one that is not directiy presented for con- 
sideration on this occasion, and on which, there- 
fore, I express no opinion.” 
Having so guarded himself most care- 
fully against any implied assent to the 
view that these were most admirable pro- 
visions to be developed by extensive use 
in Executive action he proceeded to deal 
with the situation as it was— 

“Tt appears to me that in all the classes of 
cases mentioned in the clause referred to it 
would be better and more conformable to the 
spirit of the Constitution of Canada as actually 
framed ” (containing as it did the power of dis- 
allowance) “that the legislation should be 
completed on the advice and responsibility of 
Her Majesty's Privy Council for Canada, and, 
as a protection for Imperial interests, reserving 
the power of disallowance upon such completed 
legislation.” 

He said so still. He believed it was a 
sufficient protection, but he did not believe 
it was the only protection. He did not say 
there were not other adequate protections ; 
superior and more convenient protections. 
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On the contrary, he implied the converse 
of these propositions by what he had 
already said— 

“TI may shortly observe in support of this 

Bill that, irrespective of the general powers 
conferred on the Parliament of Canada, men- 
tioned, its expressed powers are those of legis- 
lation on subjects comprised in these clauses. 
But in practice Bills on these subjects have been 
assented to without reservation ; and this prac- 
tice would appear to harmonise with the theory 
of the Constitution, as it is framed, containing 
this power of disallowance. It distributed the 
responsibility and powers on Her Majesty's 
Colonial and Imperial Advisers, laying all the 
responsibility on the former for the completion 
of Colonial legislation on authorised subjects, 
while it reserves to be exercised! on the responsi- 
bility of the latter the Imperial prohibition of 
disallowance.” 
Dealing with the Constitution as_ it 
stood, settled as it was by Aet, 
which the Executive Government was 
not proposing to alter, but with reference 
to which it was, or ought to have been, 
framing a Commission and Instruction, he 
maintained the soundness of every one 
of these propositions which he made to 
the Conservative Administration of the 
day, and which were acted upon, and 
had been acted upon ever since. But 
nothing he said then was applicable to a 
Constitution not containing those words, 
and which provided in what was a more 
convenient form, considering the circum- 
stances and conditions of Ireland, for that 
Imperial check and guard which they 
agreed should exist. He thought, there- 
fore, that he had substantially answered 
the statement of the hon. Member. 

*Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
remarked that, as he had put an Amend- 
ment down many weeks ago which would 
now be shut out, he should like to say a 
few words before a vote was taken on 
the present proposal. He pointed to the 
admission by the hon. Member for 
Longford, to the effect that when 
the Lord Lieutenant exercised the 
veto he would do so solely on the 
advice of the Executive Council, which 
would be composed of men who were 
the Leaders in that very Assembly that 
had passed the Act under discussion. 
He contended, therefore, that such a veto 
was a sham. The hon. Member for 
Longford had expressed the belief that 
all the Acts of the Irish Legislature 
would be wise and sound, and would 
never need a_ veto. They (the 
Opposition) entertained the pious hope 
that such might be the case ; but it was 
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because they feared that some of these 
Acts might be unsound, or tyrannical, or 
unwise, that they desired to have the 
safeguard and protection of a really 
effective veto. It was not fair to impute 
to them (the Opposition) a desire to 
charge their Irish fellow-countrymen 
with everything that was infamous and 
wicked, merely because it was suspected 
they might commit political errors. What- 
ever they might do might be from con- 
scientious opinions, but these opinions 
might differ from theirs in this country, 
and without making any imputations what- 
ever, they insisted upon having safeguards, 
and such safeguards could not exist unless 
there was an effective veto. Members 
on this side of the House were much in- 
structed by what had fallen from the 
right hon. Member for Bury on this 
subject. Until the very end of these 
discussions in Parliament, for the pro- 
tection of their fellow-countrymen in 
Ulster particularly, they should insist 
upon having not a sham but a real veto. 

Mr. ROSS (Londonderry) said, they 
were obliged to the hon. and learned 
Member for South Longford for reading 
them the very able and eloquent Despatch 
he sent from Canada to the Home 
Government on one occasion. He thought 
the Home Minister who received the 
Despatch, if he had an ordinary mind, 
must have come to the conclusion that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was a 
good deal in favour of the policy of dis- 
allowance of which he was not now so 
enamoured. But, however that might be, 
the disallowance power was not in this 
Bill, and the hon. and learned Member's 
words would have had very much more 
effect if such a power had been in the 
Bill. It was interesting to note that the 
hon, and learned Gentleman rose in that 
House on two occasions. When any 
admissions had to be made as to the con- 
tentedness of Ireland under this Bill in 
the future, the hon. Member rose and 
made the admissions which were never 
supported by hon. Members beside 
him; and, in the second place, when there 
was some safeguard proved to be 
absolutely worthless, the hon. Member 
got up and said it worked very well in 
Canada, or Australasia, or some other 
place. He protested against comparing 
the condition of such countries with the 
condition of Ireland. He could con- 
ceiveof nomore foolish procedure than the 
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idea of thinking that any light was thrown 
on these difficulties by comparing the 
operations of the safeguard in Canada or 
Australasia with the case of Ireland. If 
the hon. and learned Gentleman could 
point to any Colony where there were 
two hostile races, where the hostile race 
which was the majority had captured 
the English Prime Minister, and 
where by means of gagging the 
Representatives of the minority in the 
House of Commons it was possible to 
thrust through a Bill which the minority 
strongly protested against, his argument 
might be worth consideration ; but in a 
case like the present, when such a Bill as 
this was being thrust upon the minority, 
he submitted that any such arguments 
as those which had been advanced by 
the hon. and learned Member were 
worse than worthless. Words had been 
introduced into this Bill which existed 
in no other Act, and the effect of which 
must be in every case to drive the Lord 
Lieutenant to act prima facie on the 
advice of the Irish Executive. Why 
was he not given some express discretion 
such as was given in the case of the 
Colonies ? The discussion showed not 
merely that this veto was much less 
effective than in the case of the Colonial 
Assemblies, but also that it was a veto 
which would be absolutely worthless and 
ineffective. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, this discussion on 
the powers of the Colonial Legislature 
was, no doubt, interesting; but he did not 
think the British public would care any- 
thing about such powers, and for this 
reason: they all knew that the 
Colonies were practically independent, 
and what the British public would be 
concerned to know was what would be 
the relations of the Irish Legislature 
to the Imperial Parliament? They 
must remember, in discussing this Bill, 
that the electors had never had an op- 
portunity of knowing what it was. As 
was said by a working man at a public 
meeting in the Midland Counties a week 
or two ago, the Prime Minister had had 
this up his sleeve for seven years, and 
now wished to ram it down their throats, 
This was the first time the British 
electors had been able to know what was 
meant by Home Rule. It was only 
by these discussions that were taking 
place that the meaning had been re- 
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vealed—[“ Question! ”"]—and the dis- 
cussions were revealing so much that he 
did not wonder at the cries of “ Ques- 
tion!” and the desire to stop discussion, 
He had again been looking over the 
election addresses of hon. Members 
[ Cries of “ Question !” and “ Order!” 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I must call the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman to 
the fact that this Amendmeut is to leave 
out the words “On the advice of the 
Executive Committee.” 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, if the 
Chairman had waited just one moment— 
[* Order ! ”]—he thought he would have 
seen that his remarks were in Order. 
[“ Order, order ! ”] He must ask to be pro- 
tected from the disorderly conduct of Mem- 
bers opposite. [“ Question ! ~ and an hon. 
MemBer : Remember 10 o'clock.) If 
there was one thing more than another in 
the promises and explanations placed 
before the electors by hon. Members it 
was that they would support no scheme 
for an Irish Parliament except it was a 
subordinate Parliament, and that the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament 
was beyond all doubt. As to the question 
of supremacy, they had been told over 
and over again that the veto represented 
the true supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. But what did they see now? 
The Government admitted that the very 
men who had passed an Act through the 
Trish Parliament would be the men who 
would have the power to assent or with- 
hold their assent to such Act. What, 
therefore, became of the supremacy in 
connection with the veto? He thought 
that hon. Members who made such 
solemn promises that the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament should be beyond 
all question would have to admit now 
that that supremacy was whittled down ; 
that it was to be exercised not by this 
Imperial Parliament, but by the Lord 
Lieutenant, acting under the Irish 
Executive, which Irish Executive was 
responsible only to the very Parliament 
which would have passed the Act as to 
which there might be any question. What 
supremacy was that? The veto, there- 
fore, was a sham and a delusion, and if 
the veto was a sham and a delusion it 
followed that the supremacy of the Im- 
perial Parliament was a sham and 
delusion also. He should like to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board if that was the supremacy which 
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he heldup to his hearers at Rossendale 
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and in the Midland Counties? Did the 
right hon. Gentleman think that his 
audiences understood that that supremacy 
would be satisfied by giving the power of 
veto into the hands of the Executive of 
the Irish Parliament who passed the 
Act? They wanted the British public 
to understand exactly what a fraudulent 
Bill this was. It had been framed in ciose 
agreement with hon. Members opposite, 
and had been carefully kept from the 
knowledge of the British electors. 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
FowLer, Wolverhampton, E.) : As my 
right hon. Friend madea pointed appeal to 
me, I think the Committee will not deem 
it unnecessary for me to answer the ques- 
tion, although I had no intention of inter- 
vening in the Debate. My right hon. 
Friend asks me when I spoke declaring, 
practically, that I would not support any 
measure of Home Rule which did not 
conserve and maintain the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament, if I meant by 
that that the supremacy should be nothing 
else than the veto of the Lord Lieutenant 
to be exercised on the advice of the 
Executive Committee which would 
practically represent the Cabinet repre- 
senting the Irish majority in the Irish 
Legislature ? No, Sir; I said nothing of 
the sort and meant nothing of the sort ; 
nor does the Bill contain any such pro- 
posal. Perhaps my right hon, Friend 
will allow me to point out, with all respect, 
in a sentence or two the confusion which 
prevails in his mind, and those of some of 
his friends around him with reference to 
the position of the Lord Lieutenant, the 
position of the Exeeutive Council, and 
the position of the veto. The speeches 
which the right hon. Gentleman alludes 
to dealt with two dangers which had 
been pointed out by my right hon, Friend 
and others as likely to oceur in any 
measure of Home Rule. The first was 
that the Irish Parliament would pass 
acts of injustice towards the minority in 
Treland, and the second that the Irish 


Parliament might impair Imperial 
interests and interfere in matters of 


Imperial concern, and by so doing might 
affect or weaken the power of Great 
Britain in dealing with Imperial matters. 
There was never a question raised, 
and I apprehend that no sensible 
man would ever raise any question in 
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reference to questions of administration 
relating to purely local matters. No 
question was raised, by anybody in favour 
of granting the Irish people power to 
deal with their own affairs, that these 
matters should be controlled by this 
House. The essential principle of Home 
Rule is that Ireland shall not be con- 
trolled in such matters, any more than 
Canada, or Australia, or New Zealand is 
controlled. I said myself, again and 
again, and I say now, that I do not 
suppose the Irish Parliament will be 
characterised by infallible wisdom in its 
administration or legislation, but it will 
be a Parliament of the Irish people for 
dealing with Irish affairs; and if the 
Irish people are dissatisfied with them 
they will know how to get rid of them, 
But what we have to guard against—and 
which I attach just as much importance 
to as the right hon. Geutleman—are the 
two questions of Imperial interest and 
what the hon. Member for Longford 
called the grave abuse of those powers 
which this House is going to devolve 
upon Ireland. I contend this is not a 
sham safeguard, but a real safe- 
guard; not a sham veto, but a real 
veto; and I do not know any other 
safeguard which even the wit of my right 
hon. Friend could devise under the Con- 
stitution which could prove more effective 
than the safeguard put into this Bill. If 
there is any legislation in violation of the 
elementary rights of every subject of the 
Queen or dealing unjustly with any class, 
however small, of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects, that being an abuse of power 
you do not expect the Lord Lieutenant 
to veto that en the advice of the 
Minister who passed it ; but the Imperial 
Cabinet responsible to this House would 
interfere and prevent such a Bill ever 
becoming law at all. [“How?”] By 
instructing the Lord Lieutenant not to 
give his assent to it. There is only one 
other mode of dealing with the matter 


besides that of stopping legislation, 
and that is the final ultimate resort 
of repealing the Act. What the 


Government propose is that the Imperial 
Cabinet responsible to this House shall 
stop such legislation during progress, and 
I am content to stand by every word 
which I have said on this question which 
my right hon. Friend has alluded to. I 
think it is the duty of the House to pro- 
tect the minority in Ireland, as it is their 
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duty to protect a minority anywhere in 
the Queen’s dominions ; and I believe if 
any such legislation were proposed it 
would be the duty of the Imperial 

Minister to prevent that legislation 
becoming an Act of Parliament. I 
believe in that way, coupled with the 
large reservations and prohibitions which 
this Bill contains, we have guarded those 
interests which the right hon. Gentleman 
appears to think I was very sedulous in 
defending in the country and very silent 
in defending in this House. I do not 
shrink from meeting that accusation in 
the most straightforward manner. My 
opinion may be wrong, but I conscien- 
tiously believe there is no other way— 
certainly I believe no better way—of 
grappling with that danger, if danger 
there be; and I ean conceive of no 
Stronger or more conclusive way of pre- 
venting such legislation than by retaining 
in the hands of the Imperial Parliament, 
acting through the Imperial Cabinet, the 
power of stopping such legislation before 
it has reached the point of becoming an 
Act of Parliament. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8S.) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman’s speech 
had two distinct advantages. In the 
first place, it was as clear as crystal, and, 
in the second place, everybody could 
hear him, which, again, was an enormous 
advantage. The right hon. Gentleman 
said he recognised that it was the duty 
of the Imperial Parliament to protect this 
minority. [Mr. H. H. Fower: All 
minorities.] He was not going to take 
trifling matters relating to turnpike trusts 
and things of that kind, which nobody 
would ex pect to be outside the power of the 
Irish Legislature and Executive Com- 
mittee, but he would put this case to the 
right hon. Gentleman. After the statutory 
period had expired the first question the 
Irish Parliament would probably deal 
with—and which, from their standpoint, 
they ought to deal with—would be the 
land. Suppose they passed what would 
be called in this country a revolutionary 
measure in regard to the land. They 
knew perfectly well what the views of 
hon. Members opposite on the Land 
Question were. [An hon. MEmBeEr: 
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What about your own scheme!] He 
never held the view of the prairie value 
of land, or that the Irish landlord was 
simply entitled to a first-class ticket to 
Holyhead, and those views were held, 
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and had been announced, by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. [Cries of “ Question !” 
and “Go on!”| Nobody could go on 
because of the constant interruptions. 

[“ Question !""] The Government might 
gag them by this Resolution, but they 
had no right to be gagged a second time, 
and,so far as he was concerned, he should 
not submii to it. It was enough to be 
gagged by Resolution without being 
gagged by interruption. Suppose a 
revolutionary land measure were passed 
by both Houses of the Irish Legislature, 
what was the Lord Lieutenant to do ? 
He was to act upon the advice of this 
Executive Committee ; and, inasmuch as 
the Executive Committee would be 
responsible for the Bill itself, of course 
they would advise the Lord Lieutenant 
to assent to it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man on the Front Bench agreed with 
him. [Mr. H. H. Fow rer: No, no!} 
Let this matter be cleared up. Was he 
to act on the advice of the Executive 
Committee ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that was 
assuming that the Lord Lieutenant would 
be either a rogue or a fool. If any 
revolutionary measure were introduced— 
he would not say a Land Bill, for 
that was not before them, but a 
confiscatory measure—he could not 
conceive of any great officer of the 
Imperial Government proceeding to deal 
with such a measure without referring it 
to the Imperial Cabinet to know what 
their views were upon it. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he thanked 
the right hon. Gentleman for his 
explanation. But the clause said the 
veto was to be exercised on the advice of 
the Irish Executive Committee, who 
would be responsible for such a Bill as 
he had described. ' 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : “Shall, sub- 
ject.” Subject to instructions. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he would 
test the value of the veto from the stand- 
point of the instructions of the Imperial 
Government. The House would remember 
that there would be 80 Irish Members 
in Parliament controlling the Imperial 
Government; and he wished to know 
whether gentlemen sitting on the 
Treasury Bench would be prepared, in the 
interests of the Irish landlords, to face 
those 80 Irish Members ? They would 
do nothing of the kind. He (Mr. Russell) 
was there as a Representative of a 
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minority, and he had to look at this 
question from the standpoint of the 
ordinary politicians whom he met, and he 
knew what these gentlemen were. The 
loyal minority had little to hope for from 
the Irish Legislature, and less from the 
Imperial Government, if it was repre- 
sented by men who, having not many 
years ago declared it to be a matter of 
honour, obligation, and duty to reserve 
the Land Question, now surrendered that 
question to the forces below the Gang- 
way. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): We, who have listened to the 
defence of the sub-section as it stands, 
observe that there are two entirely dif- 
ferent schools of thought, and that each 
appears to think its special wishes are 
earried out by the Bill. The President 
of the Local Government Board has 
expressed his conviction that there is an 
operative and living veto provided by the 
Bill, and that the practice with regard to 
Ireland would be essentially different 
from that pursued in the Colonies. But 
what is the line taken by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Haddington? He explains that 
when we are dealing only with a frag- 
ment of a large Constitution, that frag- 
ment must be interpreted with a view to 
the general practice prevailing in the 
working of that Constitution, What is 
the practice in the light of which we are 
to read the words of the Bill? It is that 
in every case of domestic legislation the 
Governor of a Colony shall give his 
assent in accordance with the advice of 
his Ministers. In Imperial matters he 
acts without that advice ; and under the 
clause the Lord Lieutenant would be able 
and bound to veto Imperial matters. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : The Despatch 
of 1862 ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : I will come to 
that. Weare dealing with a Constitution 
that has been changing, changing 
silently, from century to century, and, no 
matter what is said of 1862, we must 
read the words of this Bill. The De- 
spatch of 1862 is obsolete. Last Session 
or the Session before the attention of the 
House was drawn to legislation affecting 
the interests of the labour population in 
the South Sea Islands. At that time, 
speaking on behalf of the Government, 
I expressed dissent from the tenour of 
that legislation, but said that we thought 
it impossible to impose the veto; and 
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that sentiment was echoed by Members 
of the present Government sitting on 
these (the Opposition) Benches. That 
was a crucial and extreme case, and if in 
that case the House felt it impossible to 
exercise the veto on the legislation of a 
self-governing Colony, the practice of 
the Constitution was established, and it 
is in the light of that practice that we 
must read the framework of the Bill. 
The veto is a weapon inconsistent with 
our modern views of Democratic Go- 
vernment, and tends to become obsolete 
wherever it is tried. Have we not a 
claim, in view of that tendency, to ask 
for the introduction into the Bill of lan- 
guage stronger than exists in the case 
of the Colonies? Yet with the whole 
of the Colonial precedents before them 
the Government had _ deliberately 
used words incomparably weaker than 
is used in the case of the Colonies. There- 
fore, when the President of the Local 
Government Board points to the veto as 
a protection to the minority in Ireland he 
is running counter to Constitutional prac- 
tice. Wherever we have, as we have in 
Amendment after Amendment, pointed 
out the dangers that will follow from the 
provisions of the Bill, we are told that 
the protection and safeguard against these 
dangers will be found in the veto. 
Through the mist of Government ex- 
planation and mystification the veto 
loomed very large before we got to it ; 
but now that it is reached it shrinks into 
very small and very narrow compass, 
useful, if at all, for safeguarding certain 
Imperial questions, but absolutely useless 
for safeguarding the interests of the 
minority in Ireland. A Government of 
high public probity would, I think, stop 
such a revolutionary measure as that in- 
dicated by the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone ; but what are you going to do 
with that large number of middle cases 
in which legislation might be directed 
against the minority, but in which it 
would be a strong thing to say that the 
legislation, in form, at all events, was 
revolutionary ? Gentlemen below the 
Gangway are suspiciously expert and 
ingenious in such matters to destroy 
every interest in Ireland belonging to 
the minority without any revolutionary 
measures. I can suppose a Bill dealing 
with the land, of which nobody could say 
that it would be revolutionary—a Bill 
dealing rather with machinery than any- 
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thing else, but which would have the in- 
evitable result of destroying to the last 
farthing the property of every landlord 
in Ireland. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, $8) : We 
would, we would! [Laughter.] 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 
dealing with the future policy of gen- 
tlemen below the Gangway. I am deal- 
ing only with what I believe would be 
the result of such action on a Bill. Would 
this veto be any safeguard against that ? 
The Government lay it down that the 
Colonial practice is to be followed, that 
legislation is to be free as air in domestic 
matters. I do not believe they would be 
able to exercise their veto in extreme 
eases, and if they did exercise it in ex- 
treme cases they would not be doing all 
that would be required of them to protect 
the interests of the minority. I hope 
that if the Government will not accede 
to the request of the Opposition, they 
will never again throw the veto in our 
faces. Let them, now that they have 
the opportunity, make the veto a reality, 
or let them for ever hold their peace. 
Let them choose one of two courses—let 
them make it a reality, or let them no 
longer tell us that behind the Irish Legis- 
lature we have a power that can be exer- 
cised by the Ministers of the Imperial 
Parliament. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
right hon. Gentleman has said that the 
Government held out promises in respect 
to the veto in the case of Ireland which 
were of a perfectly illusory character. 
What were the promises we held out, and 
when was it that we described the veto 
as the one defence of the minority in 
Ireland ? The cases the Government 
put were these, and they have been put 
again, and again, and again. Amend- 
ments have been proposed proceeding 
upon the principle that under this Act 
there would be upon the part of the Irish 
Legislature gross abuses of the powers 
given to them ; and when it was proposed 
to provide what was thought to be a 
security against these gross abuses, by 
taking the subject-matter out of the pro- 
vince of the Irish Legislature, and when 
the Government had pointed out that 
they thought it ought to be left within 
that province, then we said—* Remem- 
ber the defences provided, remember the 
responsibility of the Viceroy, remember 
the exercise of the veto, remember the re- 
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ponsibility of the Imperial Government 
behind the Viceroy, and remember the 
action of the Imperial Parliament behind 
them all.” We have not relied upon the 
veto exclusively, and no word can be 
quoted from the speech of any Minister 
or from any friend of the Bill to an effect 
corresponding to the declaration of the 
right hon. Gentleman. Gentlemen op- 
posed to the Bill will not reconcile them- 
selves to the idea, will not even con- 
template the idea, that Ireland is to 
govern herself in local and domestic 
affairs. The intention of the Bill is to 
introduce that self-government. What 
is the counter-proposal ? That the 
Viceroy should exercise what is called 
an independent judgment—that is to say, 
not the construction of the Irish mind, 
not of Irish public opinion, however 
deliberate, not of an Irish majority, how- 
ever overwhelming and however per- 
manent in its character, but the individual 
construction of the mind of the Viceroy 
is to determine the fate of legislation! 
The right hon. Gentleman says the veto 
can never be exercised. He did not deny 
that the intervention of the Imperial 
Government is provided for by the im- 
portant restriction that the Viceroy is to 
act upon instructions from this country 
when occasion should arise. It is the 
duty of the Viceroy, as the right hon, 
Gentleman admits, to interpose where Im- 
perial interests are concerned ; but does he 
not recognise another duty of the Viceroy, 
which is admitted by the friends of the 
Bill? Did he not hear the speech of the 
hon. Member for Longford, who again 
declared, with the evident assent of his 
friends around him, that where the power 
given under this Bill was grossly abused 
it would be the duty of the Imperial 
Government to interfere ? That isa fair 
and equitable basis on which to proceed. 
It is not the intention of the Government 
that the minority should govern Ireland, 
as it has heretofore done. What is the 
reason of the fears of the minority? It 
is not the fear of spoliation ; it is the 
apprehension of the loss of power. Ex- 
actly the same thing was seen in Canada 
when it was proposed to grant free in- 
stitutions to that Colony—the loyal mino- 
rity cried out against the disloyal majo- 
rity. [Laughter.] Yes; but gentlemen 
on those Benches should remember 
that this was before one of them was 
alive. I remember it all, Sir, and the 
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strong feeling that was excited. The 
loyal minority existed just as much in 
Canada as in Ireland ; and what did the 
disloyal majority mean? It meant 
simply the people who, since they have 
obtained power, have exercised it with 
moderation and justice. Certainly in 
Canada the loyal minority differed in one 
respect from a loyal minority in Ireland, 
for I do not remember the loyal minority 
in Canada ever claiming a monopoly in 
that name coupled with the condition 
that if occasion arose they should be en- 
titled to take up arms against the law. 
Still, they were in pretty sharp antagon- 
ism to the mass of the community. But 
what has become of that deadly feud ? 
The loyal minority have been fused into 
the general mass of their fellow-citizens, 
and absolute harmony prevails among 
them. There are differences of opinion, 
of course, as there always will be among 
a people; but in the main, for the pur- 
poses of Government, absolute harmony 
prevails. Well, Sir, while we lament 
that the gravest of the difficulties of the 
Government have been grievously stimu- 
lated and enhanced by the declarations 
of eminent men in this House and else- 
where, who have done all they could— 
and, perhaps, have succeeded—to raise 
the arduous nature of this problem to a 
stage still more arduous through their 
factitious apprehensions, the Government 
are sanguine enough to believe that the 
loyal minority in Ireland will find their 
apprehensions mitigated, and that they 
will finally disappear, as has been the 
case in every instance where differences 
of religion and race have prevailed, 
While these are the views of the Govern- 
ment, they contend that they have placed 
the matter on a rational footing, and that 
they have done all that can be done to 
keep alive the judgment of the Imperial 
Parliament and the Imperial Ministry 
upon the acts of the Irish Legislature. 
I believe that at a future time some 
gentleman in this House will be able to 
give an account, such as the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Longford has given to-day, 
of useful measures devised by the people 
of Ireland in conformity with their own 
interests and constituting a fabric of law 
and order conducive to their happiness. 
Mr. PLUNKET (Dublin Univer- 
sity): I do not think it was necessary 
at this moment, when the minority in 
Ireland are struggling as best they can to 
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give some validity and force to the safe- 
guards which the right hon. Gentleman 
himself has admitted the necessity of by 
his Bill, and the arguments by which he 
has attempted to sustain the Bill, for the 
right hon, Gentleman to take the oppor- 
tunity to treat that minority with con- 
tumely and contempt. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE gave a 
gesture of dissent. 

Mr. PLUNKET : Yes ; the right hon. 
Gentleman tells us that the apprehensions 
whick we put forward are factitious, and 
that what we really fear is not for our 
property, but for the loss of our power. 
The right hon, Gentleman at this moment 
is not himself in danger of the loss of his 
property or of his power; but there was 
a time when he was in danger, not of the 
loss of his power, but of not obtaining 
the power which he sought, and when he 
told the English people that in the cir- 
cumstances of the case it would not be 
safe to expose the Party he was leading 
to too much temptation in this matter of 
the Irish vote. I tell him, Sir, that we 
have lost the power that once apper- 
tained to an ascendency. There is no 
ascendency now in Ireland, and the 
minority are only striving to preserve the 


| rights and liberties which it was promised 


they should retain when that ascendency 
was taken away. [Cries of “Oh!” 
and interruption.) I have only one 
more word tosay. The manner in which 
Opposition speakers have been treated 
this day by Members sitting below the 
Gangway has been disgraceful. The 
reason why we press that this veto should 
be made a reality is because we fear the 
action of Ministers under the cireum- 
stances described by the Leader of the 
Opposition, who, although in no danger 
of losing their property, may be very 
unwilling, as they have been in the past, 
to lose their political power. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 290 ; 
Noes 248.—(Division List, No. 195.) 


*Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter) said, he wished to move, in page 3, 
line 17, after * Bills,” to insert * or any 
part thereof.” It would be hardly neces- 
sary for him to attempt to convince the 
Committee, after the Debate which had 
just taken place, that the veto was a 
very necessary provision, and that its 
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exercise would be called for; but he 
ventured to show that whenever it was 
called on it would be resisted by Irish 
public opinion and the Irish Parliament, 
and that the Irish Parliament would 
adopt every method in their power to 
avoid its effect by adding the obnoxious 
provisions to other Bills that might be 
of a very proper and necessary character. 
Unless the words he proposed were 
inserted a means would be left open by 
which the Irish Parliament would be 
able to evade the veto in the simplest 
possible manner. There were many 
cases in which it might be necessary to 
exercise the veto. The Prime Minister 
had pointed out a case where the veto 
might have to be used—namely, if the 
Irish Legislature used their power un- 
reasonably to appoint as Cabinet offices 
various offices in Ireland which might 
be created under the earlier sub-sections 
of this clause. But there were many 
much more important matters in connec- 
tion with which the veto would, as he 
apprehended, be called for. He had 
made a study of the speeches of the 
Attorney General on the 4th clause, 
and had found a great number of cases 
where the hon. and learned Gentléman 
had admitted that the exercise of the 
veto would be necessary. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had been asked a 
number of questions by Members of the 
Opposition. In the instance he was 
going to mention he did not pretend that 
there was any danger of the Irish Par- 
liament doing precisely the act that was 
suggested. But the Attorney General 
was asked whether it would be possible 
for the Irish Parliament to enact the 
penalty of death for sheep stealing, and 
he replied that they would be able, under 
the 4th clause, to pass such an enact- 
ment. Now, what did thatmean? Why 
this: that the whole question of penalties 
to be awarded for every crime, however 
slight it might be, would be within the 
competence of the Irish Parliament, and 
it might be that that power might be 
exercised most vexatiously. It was 
supposed to be one of the traditions of 
the Liberal Party that in order to resist 
oppression the proper course was to 
refuse to pay taxes. Well, in the event 
of oppression by the Irish Parliament 
that would be the method of resistance 
resorted to by the Liberal descendants of 
those who resisted taxation in the past 
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—the loyal people in the North-East of 
Ireland. If the Irish Parliament had 
the power to impose any penalty they 
liked for refusal to pay taxes great 
tyranny might result. But that was 
not all, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General said. He was 
asked if the Irish Parliament would have 
power to forbid Party processions, and 
he replied in the affirmative, which im- 
plied that it would have power to put a 
stop to Party meetings. If the Attorney 
General was right this meant consider- 
able danger te the loyal minority under 
Clause 4. Then the Attorney General 
had said that it would be possible not to 
abolish the habeas corpus, but to very 
seriously modify the right. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman said on the 19th 
June— 

“ The section did not profess to exhaust every 

possible case that could occur, but it dealt with 
the great majority of cases by seeking to pre- 
vent anything like grievous injustice.” 
The Committee would observe how 
moderate a statement that was; the 
section only sought to prevent grievous 
injustice. In the opinion of the Attorney 
General it would not prevent serious 
injustice, but only sought to prevent 
serious injustice. So that there would 
be a wide field left open for injustice 
against the loyal minority notwithstand- 
ing the safeguards of Clause 4. It was 
obvious, under these circumstances, that 
the exercise of the veto would be cailed 
for—and, apparently, in the view of the 
Attorney General, it would be called for. 
If the veto was to be exercised, ex hypo- 
thesi it would be an Act hostile to the 
Irish Legislature. If he desired confir- 
mation, he would refer to the celebrated 
article written by the hon. and learned 
Member for Waterford in The Nineteenth 
Century of April. Hitherto, in speaking 
of the possibility of injustice being done, 
he had spoken of Irish and not of 
Imperial affairs. What did the hon. 
Member for Waterford say as to those 
affairs ? He said— 

“Last October I said all we want to have 
made clear and unmistakable is that in the daily 
life of our Irish Parliament the veto of the 
Crown will be exercised Constitutionally in 
accordance with the advice of Irish Ministers, 
and will not be made a pretext for interference 
by the Imperial Parliament and the English 
Cabinet in those purely Irish affairs which are 
committed to the charge of the new Irish Legis- 
lature. The existence of an over-riding veto 
we, of course, always recognised, but we believe 
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the occasion for its exercise would never arise, 
and that its exercise would mean a deadlock, and 
could only occur in some cases which would be 
sufficiently grave to justify England in exer- 
cising her power to destroy the Irish Legisla- 
ture altogether.” 

He proposed, if the Committee agreed 
with him, to stop one loophole by which 
the Irish Legislature might evade the 
veto. One method they might adopt was 
to add to a Bill, otherwise necessary for 
thesafety and good government of Ireland, 
a single clause which might do a great 
injustice. They might wish to extend 
the Land Purehase Act already in force. 
The Committee would agree that this 
was a most important subject, and one 
that affected the prosperity of Ireland. 
On a Bill of that kind they might intro- 
duce one clause which would be seriously 
objected to, but it might be thought that 
it would not be wise to reject a measure 
for the welfare of the people generally 
on account of a clause referring to one 
particular corner of the country, but 
doing great injustice in that corner. It 
might be necessary for the Irish Ministry 
to pass a Coercion Act ig 





[* No, no! 
from the Irish Benches.] Well, that 
was a matter of opinion. If the Irish 
nation was anything in future like what 
it had been in the past it would be abso- 
lutely necessary for them to pass a good 
many such Acts. Well, one provision for 
such an Act might be as to imprisonment 
without trial, [“ No, no!”] Oh, but 
yes; for the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister had himself passed 
such a provision. If the Imperial 
Minister had the Act before him, 
could he, or would he, advise Her 
Majesty to reject it because it contained 
this one extreme clause ; or was he to 
swallow an injustice in order that the 
Bill might pass to meet the general 
necessity of the case? Then there was 
the case of attaching provisions to a 
Money Bill. They knew how this 
matter stood in England and the danger 
to the Constitution that might arise from 
the exercise of this power. Might not 
injustice arise in that connection in Ire- 
land? He considered it very probable 
that the Irish Parliament would act in 
this manner. If they did would the Go- 
vernment then give assent ? Would the 
Imperial Minister advise Her Majesty to 
assent? It was because of these con- 
siderations that this Amendment was 
introduced. He thought the Amend- 
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ment would aid in making the matter 
clear. He proposed to allow to the 
Crown not only a direct veto on an entire 
Bill, but the power to veto a part of a 
Bill. This would give the Government 
—the Imperial Government—a real and 
effective control over the proceedings of 
the Irish Legislature. It might be said 
that difficulties would arise as to the result 
of vetoing a portion of a Bill, but there were 
many in the House who doubtless could 
suggest better than he a clause or 
provision meeting such a difficulty. 
The result of acting upon the terms 
of the Amendment would be that 
the Bill would be sent back to the Irish 
Legislature, and would have to obtain 
the consent of the two Houses before 
becoming law. That was his opinion as to 
the result. This would be following the 
British precedent by which this House re- 
considered Amendments introduced in the 
House of Lords. If the veto was to be 
effective, it must be used in the face of 
the most hostile feeling of the people of 
Ireland. He thought that the Govern- 
ment would see that these were reasons 
why he should move this Amendment. 


Ameudment proposed, 

In page 3, line 17, after the word “ Bills,” to 
insert the words “ or any part thereof.”—( Vis- 
count Cranborne.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: This 
Amendment has been proposed between 
6 and 7 o’clock, when the Committee have 
only afew hours remaining of most precious 
time [ Cries of “ Whose fault ?” and 
“ Hear, hear!”] Hon. Gentlemen should 
not ask me that question, or I may be 
provoked to give a very uncivil answer. 
Has the noble Lord considered the bear- 
ing of his own proposal ? Common 
sense points out, and practice sustains, 
the doctrine that matters of difference 
should be discussed between the Parties 
before the Royal Assent has been reached. 
They should be settled by friendly 
negotiation and conference. Therefore, 
Sir, there is no occasion for introducing 
a general provision, Since this country 
has been a country, and this Constitation 
a Constitution, the function of the Crown 
has been to say “ay” or “no” to a 
Bill, and nothing else. Now it is pro- 
posed that the Crown should discriminate 
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between one clause and another, and take 
upon itself the initiative functions of the 
Legislature. The noble Lord said he 
would not detain the Committee long. 
It would have taken the noble Lord a 
very long time indeed to have given the 
Committee any clear idea of the operation 
of the Amendment, which, indeed, would 
have the effect of converting the Crown 
into an absolute Government. It is im- 
possible for the Government to accept 
such a far-reaching alteration—an altera- 
tion which could produce nothing but 
mischief. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) said, he was growing astonished at 
the way in which Amendments—even 
the most serious—were being received 
by the Prime Minister. His favourite 
reply to them was that he did not think 
the Amendments were serious ; and in 
the attitude he had taken up he had, he 
regretted to say, some imitators in the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman had 
just given them a taste of his quality 
in his reply on the Amendment of his 
noble Friend. The novelty of the 
Amendment, upon which the Prime 
Minister dwelt, was equalled by that of 
the clause which, for the first time, pro- 
posed to enact that the Lord Lieutenant 
“shall,” not “may,” on the advice of 
his Minister, do certain things. That 
occurred to him as a new device in the 
government of a country like Ireland. 
He should have thought the Government 
would welcome the Amendment as one 
intended to meet a _ real difficulty. 
They might see that by the operation 
of the clause as it at present 
stood, the negotiations alluded to 
by the Prime Minister would be of little 
avail. It would be in the power of the 
Legislature to say to him that they 
wanted to force him to give his assent. 
The Amendment would enable him to 
say that he did not reject a beneficial 
Bill, but that he could not assent to any 
proposals contained in that Bill that 
seemed to him to do an injustice to the 
minority. The Amendment would, at 
least, make the position of the Lord 
Lieutenant a little less intolerable, and 
it would obviate the gravest objection to 
the clause, which otherwise must produce 
friction and difficulty between the Legis- 
lature and the Lord Lieutenant. The 
Irish Legislature might introduce a 
clause in a Bill authorising, say, the Plan 
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of Campaign. Why should the Lord 
Lieutenant not have the power to reject 
that? He really could not understand 
the position of the Government. It was 
true they had only two hours and a half 
left for discussion, but he must express 
his opinion, and he was convinced that 
unless they had some such Amendment 
as this the clause would be a source of 
difficulty and danger. 

Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) 
said, there was one practical reason why 
this Amendment should commend itself 
to the Committee. This was the first time 
in the history of Parliament they had 
had to deal with a Legislature of the 
nature of that which the Government 
proposed to set up. They had to deal 
with a new state of things produced by 
the creation of a subordinate Parliament 
with restricted powers, so that questions 
might arise whether the Irish Legislature 
had exceeded the powers conferred upon 
it by the Imperial Parliament. They 
had not hitherto had such a clause as 
this before them, but they must remem- 
ber that this Legislature might act 
beyond its powers, and, if it did, was the 
Lord Lieutenant to say, on the one hand, 
that he assented to illegal clauses in a 
Bill, or was he, on the other, to reject a 
Bill containing beneficial clauses because 
of one or more illegal clauses which it 
contained ? Would it not be far better 
that the Lord Lieutenant should have 
power to approve a Bill pro tanto than 
that he should have to reject it 
altogether? The Prime Minister asked, 
What was the Legislature todo? The 
auswer would be found in another 
Amendment of the noble Viscount 
furnished as follows :— 

“ Provided always that if the Lord Lieutenant 
shall give the assent of Her Majesty to a part 
only of any Bill, that part shall not become 
law until it has been again submitted to the 
two Houses of the Irish Legislature, and has 
received their consent.” 

That Amendment would probably not be 
reached, and he only referred to it as 
it furnished an answer to the Prime 
Minister’s query. 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said, he 
had an Amendment on the Paper lower 
down which would probably not be 
reached. It was as follows :— 
“Provided that, in the case of Bills for ap- 
propriating any part of the public revenue, or 
for imposing any tax, the Lord Lieutenant 
may, on the advice of the Executive Com- 
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mittee, or in pursuance of instructions given by 
Her Majesty, give or withhold the assent of 
Her Majesty to particular provisions of such 
Bills.” 

He would take this opportunity of 
making a few remarks on the present 
Amendment, as he was afraid his would 
not be reached. He could understand 
the Government objecting to his noble 
Friend’s Amendment as being too wide ; 
but he should like to know whether, if 
the power to veto special provisions were 
confined to the case of Money Bills—in 
particular of the Appropriation Bill—it 
would meet the objection of the Govern- 
ment? It would be especially interest- 
ing to have the opinion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster on the subject. It was 
well known that this very difficulty had 
ariser again and again in America, where 
some States inserted a provision in 
their Constitutions similar to that con- 
tained in his own Amendment. The 
Chancellor of the Duchy, in his work 
upon the American Commonwealth, 
referred to an attempt on the part of 
Congress to coerce President Hayes 
in 1879 by tacking particular provisions 
on to Money Bills. The device was 
defeated by President Hayes, who used 
his power of veto, and there was not the 
two-thirds majority necessary by the 
American Constitution to carry a Bill 
in spite of the veto. President Hayes, 
in vetoing the Bill, accompanied his 
message with certain remarks condemna- 
tory of the practice of tacking other 
matters on to a Money Bill. He 
urged on Congress the desirability of 
re-amending the Federal Constitution so 
as toenable certain items in Appropriation 
Bills to be vetoed without rejecting the 
whole Bill. Such a measure, added the 
Chancellor of the Duchy, was generally de- 
sired by enlightened men, because it would 
enable the Executive Government to do 
its duty by the country in defeating many 
petty jobs which were smuggled into 
Money Bills. Now, he was not going to 
argue that there was a danger of petty 
jobs being smuggled into Appropriation 
Bills by an Irish Parliament, because he 
knew there was provision in the Bill 
which made all appropriations dependent, 
in the first instance, on the initiative of 
the Lord Lieutenant. But he thought 


there was as much danger that mea- 
sures seriously affecting the interests 
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of the minority might be tacked on 
to Money Bills as there was in 
America of the smuggling of jobs 
into such Bills. He would, therefore, 
ask the Government, and particularly 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, to tell the Committee what were 
their views as to the adoption of this 
provision, the want of which had been 
so severely felt in America. 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Mr. 
Bryce, Aberdeen, S.) : I have no 
objection to answer the question addressed 
to me by the hon. Member, although, in 
order to save the time of the Committee, 
I will do so in the fewest possible words, 
What has been stated with regard to 
Congress and several States is perfectly 
true. But that is not the Amendment 
before the Committee. The present 
Amendment does not refer to Appropria- 
tion Bills, but to a different matter alto« 
gether, and there are very material differ- 
ences between the two. The first is this : 
Inthe United States, as was well observed 
by my hon. Friend the Member for Leeds, 
the Executive, neither in the States nor 
in the Federal Government, have any- 
thing to do with the preparation of 
Appropriation Bills. Those Bills are 
prepared by Members of the House, 
whether in the States or in the Federal 
Government not necessarily in communi- 
cation with the Government—in fact, 
often in opposition to the known wishes 
of the Executive. Therefore, the analogy 
between these cases and the case of the 
Irish Legislature fails altogether, because 
it is obvious that the duty of the Lord 
Lieutenant, if his Ministry were to 
attempt to bring in a Vote of the kind 
suggested, would be to interpose and 
state, on behalf of the Executive, that he 
could not authorise such a proposal, and, 
therefore, he would nip in the bud that 
which the Americans have found it neces- 
sary to overthrow by a more difficult 
method. My second answer is that that 
which is easy and simple, and it may be 
proper and necessary, with regard to 
Appropriation Bills, does not necessarily 
apply to detaching particular provisions 
from an ordinary Bill containing general 
legislation. An Appropriation Bill is 
a totally different matter. There may 
be in an Appropriation Bill an item of, 
say, 100,000 dollars for improving a 
particular harbour—and this is a matter 
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in connection with which the greatest 
abuse has arisen in America—the im- 
provement of a worthless harbour, or 
making navigable a river in which, 
perhaps, not even a canoe can float. The 
President, when it comes up to him, 
might well be authorised to disallow that 
particular item, but to give his assent to 
all the rest of the Bill, and no harm 
would be done by that course being 
adopted, because in an Appropriation 
Bill each clause stands on its own 
bottom. But in ordinary Statutes you 
cannot take certain particular clauses or 
enactments out, detach them from the 
rest of the measure, and deal with them 
separately. I have never heard of a 
proposal being made in the United 
States to enable the President to disallow 
particular clauses or provisions in ordi- 
nary Bills. That proposal has been 
confined to Appropriation Bills. It 
frequently happens that the President 
refuses to assent to a Bill solely on 
account of one or more objectionable 
clauses, although, perhaps, nine-tenths of 
the provisions in the Bill would be most 
beneficial. Therefore, so far as the 
American analogy is concerned, it goes 
directly against the proposal of the noble 
Lord, which is directed to legislation 
generally, and not to Appropriation 
Bills. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Would it not be 
possible to resort to a compromise, and 
adopt the suggestion of the hon. Mem- 
ber, that the Amendment should be 
restricted to Appropriation Bills, in 
regard to which we clearly have the 
American precedent? The Committee 
will remember that the Prime Minister 
scoffed at my hon. Friend on account of 
the novelty of his proposition. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Hear, 
hear ! 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes; but this 
abuse has been practised in connection 
with Appropriation Bills in the United 
States. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: In how 
many States ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I will refer the 
right hon. Gentleman to the book of his 
Coileague. It is not fair of the right 
hon. Gentleman to adopt the tone which 
he does, and speak of the absolutely 
ridiculous character of this Amendment. 
The right hon. Gentleman wished to 
silence opposition entirely in the matter, 


Mr. Bryce 
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as if this was a frivolous Amendment? 
notwithstanding that it embodies a prin- 
ciple which is in existence in some of 
the States of America. This is part 
and parcel of the whole system 

Mr. BRYCE: I am sorry if I have 
not made myself clear. No proposition 
in the least resembling this has been 
made. 





do 


Mr. GOSCHEN: I not say 
precisely the same. 
Mr. BRYCE: No; nothing re- 


sembling it. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : No one could listen 
to what was said by my hon. Friend be- 
hind me without seeing that it resembles 
it very much. Whenever an appeal is 
made to the Constitution of the United 
States in favour of some further restric- 
tions being impused upon Ireland, the 
Government ignore the United States 
precedents. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister did not think it worth 
while to reply, nor has anyone replied, to 
the suggestion that in this section there 
is the extraordinary proposition that the 
Crown—because the Lord Lieutenant is 
the Crown in this sense—is made the 
servant of the Legislature. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: That is 
not before us. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes, it is. The 
Lord Lieutenant must give or withhold 
his assent. I think it is a very moderate 
proposal to make, that he should be 
enabled to assent to a portion of the 
appropriations. I really, however, rose 
to protest against the way in which 
the right hon. Gentleman scoffed at 
Amendments that have been introduced in 
principle in some of the successful Legis- 
latures of the world. 

*Sin F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, he 
wished to defend the Mover of the 
Amendment against the charge of 
novelty. Clause 17 of the South Aus- 
tralia Act of 1885, one of the latest 
Statutes passed on the subject, gave the 
Governor power to assent or withhold 
assent or reserve a Bill for the significa- 
tion of Her Majesty’s pleasure. It also 
empowered him to declare that he would 
be prepared to assent to a Bill subject to 
certain Amendments to be specified by 
him. These Amendments might include 
the omission of clauses in the Bill. 
This provision was an entire justification 
for the Amendment, and proved that 
there was no novelty in the proposal. 
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Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 185 ; 
Noes 231.—(Division List, No. 196.) 


Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) said, he desired to move the 
following Amendment :— 

In line 17, after “ Legislature,” insert “ or, if 
it shall appear that it is matter of doubt 
whether any such Bill is beyond the powers of 
the Irish Legislature, may reserve the assent of 
Her Majesty until such time as the question has 
been determined by the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council as hereinafter provided.” 

He said the Government had argued that 
the distance was now so much decreased 
in the case of Ireland, as compared with 
the Colonies, that the reservation which 
was necessary in regard to them was not 
necessary in regard to Ireland. They 
had also said the season of the year made 
no difference; and although it was in- 
tended that the Irish Parliament should 
sit during exactly those months when 
English Ministers were enjoying what 
holiday they could get, there would 
be no obstacle to an _ immediate 
assent being obtained from the 
Government. But beyond these there 
was another difficulty, and that was 
the question of doubt. The question of 
uncertainty arose in the minds of those 
responsible for giving the assent of Her 
Majesty to a Bill as to whether that Bill 
was within the powers of the Irish Par- 
liament or outside of them. It was 
highly probable that the Irish Legis- 
lature in passing Bills would take one 
view and the Privy Council—impartial 
lawyers—might take another view. The 
Chief Secretary had said that these 
questions could be settled in 24 hours. 
Of course, so far as distance was con- 
cerned, that was possible; but beyond 
that distance there was a great deal of 
doubt, and that doubt could not be 
settled within 24 hours. The only 
way by which that could be settled 
would be by referring the matter 
to the Privy Council, and it might 
take weeks before a conclusion could be 
arrived at. It seemed to him there 


would be many cases of grave doubt in 
regard to the legal capacity of the Irish 
Legislature, and the Bill provided, in 
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Clause 23, for that matter being inquired 
into. The Amendment was in accordance 
with the scheme or Billi, and effected an 
improvement. If the Committee were to 
try these questions, it would be infinitely 
more satisfactory that they should have 
the opportunity of trying them while the 
matter was in suspense, and before acts 
were being committed on the strength of 
it. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 17, after the words “ Legis- 
lature,” to insert the words “or, if it shall 
appear that it is matter of doubt whether an 
such Bill is beyond the powers of the Trish 
Legislature, may reserve the assent of Her 
Majesty until such time as the question has been 
determined by the Judicial Committee of the 

Council as hereinafter provided.”—(Vr. 
ae Smith.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riesy, Forfar) said, that the Govern- 
ment provided in Clause 23 an effectual 
means at once, after the assent had been 
given, of taking the opinion of the Privy 
Council as to the validity of any Bill 
passed by the Irish Legislature, and he 
failed to see what advantage there could 
possibly be in departing from the 
ordinary course of bringing before the 
tribunal a practical and not a speculative 
question. The boast of their Judicature 
had been and a great part of the value 
of their Constitution depended upon this: 
that they should avoid speculative 
questions altogether, end deal only with 
practical questions. The experience of 
Canada and other places had resulted in 
what, no doubt, was a reasonable and 
practical conciusion—namely, that if 
there were a reasonable doubt they had 
better give the Royal Assent, and so ina 
legitimate manner raise the question for 
the decision of the Courts ; and they had 
gone, in Clause 23, as far—probably 
further than what had ever been 
suggested before. The Amendment was 
a novel suggestion ; it would be a bad 
departure, and there was no pueiem 
necessity for it. 


Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity) said, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man complained because the Opposition 
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sought to introduce novelties into the | 
Constitution. They sought to introduce | 
novelties, because the whole of this | 
Executive scheme for Ireland was one of | 
the most extraordinary novelties in the | 
British Constitution that the world had 
ever known. The hon. and _ learned 
Gentleman had resorted to the old stock 
argument of Canada and the Colonies, 
but it had often been pointed 
out that whatever might be true re- 
specting the Colonies the case did 
not apply to Ireland, where the 
most important part of the internal 
affairs was expressly reserved to the Im- 
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perial Government. There would, no 
doubt, be numbers of cases continually 
arising in which there would be a ques- | 
tion whether the Act was or was not 
within the power conferred by the Bill. 
He had no doubt the Irish Parliament 
would do its best to endow religion, and 
he heard the Government some time ago | 
in the Debate assume that it would be 
within the competence of the Irish 
Legislature to suspend the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act. Within six months a number | 
of questions would spring up between 
the Executive Government ot Ireland 
and the Viceroy. There was no pro- 
vision in the Bil) for settling these 
matters except by saying that the Vice- 
roy could give his assent to any Bill. 
The Solicitor General had said that | 
what the Amendment suggested was a 
little novelty, but the hon. and learned 
Gentleman did not venture to say the 
Privy Council had no jurisdiction. He 
believed there were cases in which the 
Privy Council had exercised power of 
that kind. He ventured to say that Mr. | 
Justice Stephen, who was a considerable | 
authority on these matters, in some of | 
his text books had intimated the opinion | 
that the Privy Council was always able to 
understand abstract or speculative points | 
of law. He considered that provision | 
ought to be made in the way suggested 
by the Amendment for mitigating, as far | 
as possible, collisions which were sure to | 
arise between the English and Irish 
Executive by providing that the Privy 
Council might be appealed to, and might, 
in a particular case, say whether a law 
passed through the two Houses of the 
Trish Legislature was or was not witbin 





its powers. 
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*Viscount WOLMER remarked that 
the Solicitor General had said that it was 
unconstitutional, impossible, and ridicu- 
lous that an abstract question should be 
submitted to the Privy Council, or that 
a Bill should be submitted to them before 
it had actually received the Royal 
Assent. But he would point out to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that this 
very provision asked for by the Amend- 
ment was in the Bill of 1886. The 
present Prime Minister and Chief Secre- 
tary were responsible for the Bill of 1886, 
and as this was then deliberately put in 
as one of the clauses of the Bill it was 
preposterous for the Solicitor General 
to think that the Committee would be 
satisfied with his statement that any 
such principle was impossible and 
absurd. 


Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.) 
said, the first objection of the Solicitor 
General to the Amendment was that 
it was a departure from precedent. A 
more absurd or irrational argument he 
had not yet heard. There was not a 
single Constitutional precedent which had 
been adopted by the Government in this 
Bill which was given them in its entirety. 
It was adopted by the Government as 
long as it suited their own view; but the 
moment any one of the various Constitu- 
tions in the Colonies or elsewhere— 
which had been ransacked for precedents 
—began to work in favour of the mino- 
rity and the Imperial prerogative the Go- 
vernment at once departed from that por- 
tion of the Constitution. The second 
objection of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was that this would be submitting a 
speculative point to the Privy Council ; 
they could not see in what sense it would 
be speculative. Supposing the Irish 
Parliament had violated one of the pro- 
visions of the Act as regarded the endow- 
ment of religion, there could not then be 
any doubt as to what their intentions 
were, and the matter could not be con- 
sidered speculative. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant in his relations to the Imperial 
authority would stand very much in the 
same position as the Governor General 
of Canada stood with reference to his 
duty of giving or withholding assent to 
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the Bills passed through the Provincial 
Assemblies in the Dominion, and yet the 
Government declined to place the Lord 
Lieutenant in the position which the 
Governor General of Canada occupied. 
When a Bill was referred to the Governor 
General, he could obtain the aid of the 
Minister of Justice and the Supreme 
Court of Canada to decide whether a 
Bill was one which the Provincial 
Assembly had a right to pass before he 
gave or withheld his assent ; but the Go- 
vernment declined to allow any such aid 
to be given to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, although there might be the 
greatest necessity for it. The Govern- 
ment had advanced no tangible objection 
to the Amendment. 


Sm H. JAMES would ask the 
Solicitor General whether he could not 
adopt a practice which prevailed in the 
Courts of Chancery and amend his 
answer ? He had to call his hon. and 
learned Friend’s attention to what oc- 
curred in regard to the Bill of 1886. The 
question arose as to how it should be 
determined whether any Bill passed by 
the Irish Legislature was within their 
powers or not, and a provision was in- 
serted in that Bill to this effeet— 


Government of 


“If any such question arises upon any Bill 
passed by the Legislative Body the Lord Lieu- 
tenant may refer such question to Her Majesty 
in Council, 


That was, of course, the Privy Council, 
and there was the express power sought 


by this Amendment. The Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland was answerable for 
that proposition. Did he think it was 
an absurd ‘proposition ? If he did not, 
would he tell the Solicitor General so, 
because he did not think his hon, Friend 
was entitled to be put on one side with 
the statement that his Amendment was 
preposterous and absurd when the very 
Members of the Government to which 
the Solicitor General belonged had 
brought forward this proposition as a 
serious and reasonable proposition. He 
must ask the Chief Secretary and the 
Solicitor General to make up this little 
difference of absurdity or reason. He 
did not expect the hon. and learned Gen- 


tleman to spare the opponents of the 
Bill ; but he did not think the hon. Gen- 
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tleman would have accused his own 
colleagues of being absurd. He ought to 
be a little considerate towards the Prime 
Minister for instance. Surely he need 
not use strong language towards the 
Prime Minister, as he did when he said 
the proposition was absurd and prepos- 
terous. 


Sir J. RIGBY: I did not say it was 
absurd; I did not say it was prepos- 
terous. I said it was novel and, as I 
thought, unwise. 


Sir H. JAMES thought the language 
was stronger, and that the word absurd 
was used. However, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman said it was novel. 
How could the very provision which was 
included in the Bill of 1886 be said to 
be novel? He contended that this pro- 
vision ought to be inserted. Under this 
Bill there was no protection for the sub- 
ject, and if an Act were passed which 
was oppressive there would be no means 
of bringing it before the Privy Council, 
except under Section 23, when he could 
submit the abstract proposition as to 
whether a Bill was valid or not. But he 
would have to follow with a suit and 
pay the costs of that suit before that 
matter could be determined, and before it 
was decided whether or not a measure 
was valid much mischief might have 
been done. In such cases a Colonial 
Governor always referred the matter to 
his Law Advisers, who made a written 
Report not in their capacity as political 
advisers, but as the authorised exponents 
of the law. Therefore in the distant 
Colony they got a substitute for the Privy 
Council, and the Law Officers were called 
in to decide whether a matter was a 
proper matter fora Bill or not. They 
asked that the Colonial precedent should 
be followed, and, at any rate, the Amend- 
ment was at least worthy of considera- 
tion, seeing that it embodied a provision 
contained in the Bill of 1886. 


Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.) said, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Cambridge University had said it was 
an extremely doubtful matter whether, as 
the Bill stood, the Irish Legislature had 
not the power to suspend the Habeas 
Corpus Act; and the Solicitor General, 
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he understood, bowed his assent to that 
proposition. Buta few nights ago they 
had the strongest statement from the 
Prime Minister that it would be absurd 
not to leave the power to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus Act to the Irish Legisla- 
ture ; and now they had an ex-Law Officer 
of the Crown making the proposition, 
and a present Law Officer assenting to 
it, that it was a matter of extreme doubt 
whether the Habeas Corpus Act could be 
suspended by that Legislature or not. 
Suppose the Irish Legislature passed an 
Act suspending the Habeas Corpus Act. 
When that Act had passed both Houses 
of the Irish Legislature, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, on behalf of Her Majesty, would 
give his assent, and it would become law. 
Then the Solicitor General's argument 
was that, although the law was in exist- 
ence, no danger could occur, because im- 
mediately the Privy Council would take 
action, and all difficulty and danger could 
be avoided. But some months might 
elapse before the Privy Council were 
able to give a decision, and a number of 
persons might have been imprisoned 


under an Act which the Privy Council | 


would ultimately declare they had no 
power to pass. If it were the case that 
some months would frequently elapse 
before a decision was given, he could 
imagine a large number of extremely 
doubtful cases in which great danger 
would be done in the meantime. Al- 
though the Irish Legislature in Clause 4 
were restained from imposing disability 
or conferring privileges on account of 
religious belief, it would, nevertheless, be 
a doubtful question whether or not they 
might not pass an Act making situations 
or appointments liable to be filled up in 
rotation according to the religious belief 
of certain portions of the community. 
Before the Privy Council could interfere 
they would have several situations filled 
up on account of religious belief, and the 
grave difficulty would oecur of having 
to depose gentlemen from situations to 
which they had been legally appointed 
as was considered by due process of law. 
The Lord Lieutenant had either the 
power to assent as advised by the Execu- 
tive Committee, or to refuse assent to 
a Bill. He was not assenting to an 
abstract or speculative proposition at all, 
but to a Bill which had passed both 


Houses of the Irish Legislature; and if | 


Mr. Rentoul 
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the Amendment were accepted that assent 
could be withheld until the Privy Council 
had had time to discuss the whole matter, 
It seemed to him the Amendment was 
neither irrational nor absurd—as most of 
them had understood the Solicitor General 
to say—and it seemed to him, even ad- 
mitting the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
correction, that neither was it novel or 
unwise, having been introduced into the 
Bill of 1886, the promoters of which 
must have considered it a wise provision. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) pointed out that the Government 
proposed to submit an Act before Her 
Majesty in Council after it had been 
passed practically some months. The 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
was not a prompt or hasty body, and 
/even before a question was submitted to 
them as to whether an Act was ultra 
vires the Act might already have worked 
incalculable mischief. What the Amend- 
ment proposed was to submit the ques- 
tion to this tribunal before the mischief 
was done ; and whether the question to 
be submitted was or was not an ab- 
stract matter had absolutely nothing to 
do with the subject. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR observed that 
there was only half-an-hour before they 
reached the time for the application of 
the drastic method of procedure which 
the Government had adopted, and he 
would recommend that a quarter of an 
hour of that time should not be spent 
in going through the Division Lobby. 
Perhaps his hon. Friend would allow 
his Amendment to be negatived, and 
they could then proceed to the important 
Amendment which stood on the Paper in 
the name of the noble Lord the Member 
for Edinburgh. 


| Mr. PARKER SMITH said, he 
| would adopt the suggestion of the right 


_hon. Gentleman, and ask leave to with- 
draw his Amendment. 











Amendment negatived. 


Tue CHAIRMAN : The next Amend- 
ment stands in the name of the right 
hon. Member for Bodmin (Mr. Courtney). 


Mr. COURTNEY : I shall not move 
it, Sir; I withdraw. 
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Tue CHAIRMAN : The next Amend- 
ment is that which stands in the name of 
the noble Lord the Member for Edin- 
burgh (Viscount Wolmer). 


*Viscount WOLMER (Edinburgh, 
W.) rose to move the addition of the 
following sub-section :— 


“(4) Whenever any Bill which shall have 
been presented for Her Majesty's assent to the 
Lord Sistenant shall by the Lord Lieutenant 
have been assented to in Her Majesty’s name, 
the Lord Lieutenant shall forthwith transmit to 
one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of 
State an authentic copy of such Bill so assented 
to; and it shall be lawful at any time within 18 
months after such Bill shall have been so 
received by the Secretary of State for Her 
Majesty, by Order in Council, to declare her 


disallowance of such Bill; and such disallow- | 


ance, together with a certificate under the hand 
and seal of the Secretary of State, certifying the 
day on which such Bill was received as afore- 
said, being signified by the Lord Lieutenant to 
the Irish Legislature, by speech or message to 
the said Legislature, or by proclamation in the 
Irish Government Gazette, shal] make void and 
annul the same from and after the day of such 
signification.” 

He said the Amendment dealt with a 
process known as the disallowance of 
Bills—a process which had prevailed in 
all Colonial Constitutions. The Amend- 
meat, in fact, was taken word for word, 
mutatis mutandis, from the Colonial 
Constitutional Acts. Such a provision 
was found in the British North America 
Act, in the Acts dealing with the Constitu- 
tions of New South Wales, of Van 
Diemen’s Land, of all the other Australian 
Colonies, and of the Cape of Good Hope. 
It was unnecessary for him to read the 
words from any of these Acts, because 
the Committee could see what he meant by 
reading the words of the Amendment and 
transposing the necessary words contained 
init. Speaking on a previous Amendment 
of his, the hon. Member for South Long- 
ford (Mr, Blake) declared generally that 
what was good enough for the Colonies 
was good enough for Ireland, but that 
it was necessary to embody in a new 
Constitution like this one, not the exact 
words of the Coicnial precedents, but 
words describing the actual practice of 
those Constitutions as it now existed ; he 
thought that was not an inaccurate state- 
ment of his argument. Well, what was 
necessary in 1893 was necessary in 1890, 
and when the hon. Member for South 
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| Longford made use of that argument he 
noticed that the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. J. Morley) signified his assent. 
If the Chief Secretary agreed with the 
hon. Member, he would like to ask him 
when he had formed that opinion, because, 
if he (Viscount Wolmer) was not mis- 
taken, the right hon. Gentleman was 
Chairman of the Select Committee that 
went into the Western Australia Consti- 
tution Act in 1890; and if he was so 
strongly of opinion now that this Amend- 
iment ought not to be accepted, why, 
| when he was acting as Chairman of that 
Committee, did he allow this same pro- 
vision for disallowance to be inserted as 
| in the other Australian Constitutions ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I was not Chair- 


man. 





| *Viscount WOLMER said, perhaps 
he was astray as to that, but certainly the 


tight hon. Gentleman was a_ leading 
| Member of the Committee, and he took 
/no action to object to the power of 
‘disallowance being reserved to the 
|Crown. They had it, therefore, that 
| when, three years ago, the last Colo- 
nial Act was passed, a provision of 
'this character was inserted. Perhaps 
| the Chief Secretary would say, if he 
| objected to this Amendment, why he 
'did not object to the provision in the 
Australian Bill. Mr. Todd, in his 
Parliamentary Government, referred to 
the fact that although in the Colonies the 
Government had a right to give assent to 
Bills, his assent was not final, being sub- 
ject to the second veto of the Home 
Authorities, and he showed that the 
power of disallowance existed. He could 
quote many authorities and give many in- 
stances of disallowance. It might be 
said that this Constitution was not a 
case parallel with the Colonial Constitu- 
tion ; but he thought it could be proved 
that the Lord Lieutenant's position in 
Ireland would be similar to that of the 
Governor in a Colony. They had had it 
stated on the very high authority of 
Lord Thring, in The Contemporary 
Review of March, 1887, in regard to the 
Bill of 1886, of which Lord Thring was 
draftsman. He asked them to assume 
that an Act might be passed by the Irish 
Legislature which would have to be re- 
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The provision in the case 


wanted to know how effect would be given | of the Colonies was a comparatively 


to its decision ? In his view, they must 
have some process such as prevailed in 
the Colonies. He maintained, then, 
three points—that the sub-section he 
proposed, enabling the Crown to disallow 
in the case of the Irish Parliament, was 
to be found in the Constitutions of all 
our Colonies; that it had been acted upon 
over and over again with great benefit to 
the integrity of Imperial legislation ; and 
that, in the opinion of Lord Thring, who 
was a supporter of the Government and 
of their Irish policy, and the draftsman 
of the Bill of 1886, the position of the 
Viceroy in the Irish Constitution would 
be exactly similar to that of the Governor 
of a Colony. It was difficult to perceive 
what harm could possibly be done to the 
Irish people or the Irish Legislature if a 
similar power of disallowing was given to 
the Imperial Government in relation to 
the Irish Parliament as was given in the 


elumsy expedient. According to the 
Amendment, a law which might be dis- 
allowed would actually be a law for 18 
months, during which time the people 
would be allowed to remain in the belief 
that their Act was a good Act. That 
certainly would not avoid friction. But 
why should that Parliament go out of its 
way to introduce such a provision, when 
they had a shorter method of disallowing 
a Bill from the first ? According to the 
proposal of the Government, the Bill 
would be brought before the Privy 





Council at once, and decided on in a way 
| that would commend itself to the Irish 
Legislature, which would feel that it was 
|not unduly interfered with on a vital 
| question, but that it had unwittingly 
| made some mistake. 


| 
| Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
|think, Mr. Mellor, that in the whole 


case of all the Colonial Constitutions, and | course of the discussions on this Bill we 
he could not understand on what grounds | have heard a more perfunctory and pre- 
the Government could refuse to apply to | posterous argument than that now ad- 


the Irish Legislature a provision which | 


50 years of practice had proved to be 
wise and necessary in the case of the 
Colonies. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 19, at the end of the Clause, 
to ald the words,—*(4) Whenever any Bill 
which shall have been presented for Her 
Majesty’s assent to the Lord Lieutenant 
shall by the Lord Lieutenant have been 
assented to in Her Majesty’s name, the 
Lord Lieutenant shall forthwith transmit to one 
of Her Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State 
an authentic copy of such Bill so assented to ; 
and it shall be lawful at any time within 18 
months after such Bill shall have been so re- 
ceived by the Secretary of State for Her 
Majesty, by Order in Council, to declare her 
disallowance of such Bill ; and such disallow- 
ance, together with a certificate under the hand 
and seal of the Secretary of State, certifying the 
day on which such Bill was received as afore- 
said, being signified by the Lord Lieutenant to 
the Irish Legislature, by speech or message to 
the said Legislature, or by proclamation in 
the Irish Government Gazette, shall make void 
and annul the same from and after the day of 
such signification,”"—( Viscount Wolmer.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Sir J. RIGBY said, such a provision 
was not necessary in the case of Ireland 
as in the case of the Colonies, which 
could not be communicated with as readily 


Viscount Wolmer 


_ vanced by the learned Solicitor General. 
| I presume we have now reached a part 
;of the discussion when argument is 
| Wholly superfluous ; when the appeal 
| is not to be to law, not to be to reason, 
not to be to precedent. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Yes; 
precedent. The precedent of 1887. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Is not to be 
to precedent, but is to be to such 
majorities as the Government may be 
able to command. I do not blame the 
Solicitor General, for I presume the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was told not to 
deliver any good argument, for certainly 
the argument with which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has favoured the 
Committee will, I am sure, appear even 
to himself in moments of refiection to be 
hardly worthy of the subject upon which 
we are engaged. What was his argu- 
ment? It was that 18 months or two 
years is a very proper time within which 
the Crown may arrive at a decision 
whether a particular Act should be dis- 
allowed or not. [Cries of “No!”] 
Then what did he say? I give way for 
the Solicitor General. 
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Sm J. RIGBY: What | stated was 
that such atime might be justifiable in 
the case of a distant Colony where we 
could not follow events from day to day ; 
but it would never be introduced into an 
Act if the Colony or whatever the place 
was [Interruption and cries from 
various parts of the House,during which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman resumed 
his seat. ] 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE rose, and 
said he had to direct the Chairman’s 
attention to the conduct of certain 
gentlemen sitting on the Opposition 
Benches. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN expressed a hope 
that there would be no further interrup- 
tion, adding that he hoped that hon. 
Members would recollect that they were 
in the House of Commons. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes, Sir ; but 
whe were the first who tried and did their 
best to prevent its being like the House 





of Commons? Those gentlemen do not 
sit on these Benches. [Cheers and 
counter cheers.| ‘The Solicitor General 
has said that two years or 18 months 
during which the Crown might be per- 
mitted to disallow an Act might be 
expedient and proper in the case of a 
distant Colony, but not in the case of 
Ireland. [Sir J. Rigpy shook his head. ] 
To what has his geographical studies led 
the hon. and learned Gentleman? It 
takes about a week to get to Canada. 


An hon. MemBer: Not in the case of 
a Bill passed. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It may take 
10 days then. [Cries of “ More!” ] 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Ten days. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It may take 
10 days. But what about an hour or 
two one way or the other? We were 
dealing with a question of two years. 
The Solicitor General will hardly main- 
tain that, while it takes only 12 hours to 
get to Ireland and 14 times 12 hours to 
get to Canada, that should make the 
whole distinction between the Crown 
disallowing the Bill in the one case and 
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not in the other. It is possible, not in 
one year or two years, but in 5, 10, or 20 
years, to bring the case before the Privy 
Council and make the Act of no effect ; 
and when that operation is gone through 
the result will be, not only that the 
Crown will disallow it, but that every 
action taken under it will have been 
illegal. Does not the learned Solicitor 
General see that the prerogative of 
| the Crown caunot be properly exercised 
in some cases until it has been seen how 
the Bill is to work? Let us suppose, 
then, an Act which gives Irish producers 
preferential advantages over English pro- 
| ducers, and that that is not obvious on 
the face of the Act, but might become per- 
fectly clear in the course of a few months 
—in such a ease, if this Amendment 
were carried, it would be possible for the 
Crown not merely to look to the text of 
the Bill, but to its consequences, and to 
disallow it. But the learned Solicitor 
General pays no attention to our argu- 
ment; he does not think it worthy of 
touching upon for a moment. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen below the Gangway are not 
answerable. They may be perfectly 
right in the position they have taken up, 
for what, Mr. Mellor, is the subject the 
discussion of which is now to be cut 
short by the Resolution passed last 
Friday ? It is the discussion of a safe- 
guard—almost the only safeguard that 
is not illusory. The Government have 
got plenty of sham jewellery. I am 
speaking in defence of the rights of the 
minority in Ireland—rights which have 
been so cruelly trampled under foot. 
Over and over again we have been told 
that this veto, which has fallen into 
desuetude in England, which in the 
| Colonies is confined absolutely to certain 
| restricted questions, is to be used in Ire- 
| land for the protection of the minority. 
| That was what we were told. But on 
conten to examine the Bill—I will not 
| say to argue it—we find that this safe- 
guard, so far from being fenced round so 
| as to render it effective, has been watered 
‘down from the Colonial precedent and 
divested of almost all the qualifications 
which would render it really of any 
| value. So that in telling us they were 
providing a main safeguard to relieve the 
fears of the minority in Ireland, the 
Government were throwing dust in our 
eyes—they were cruelly betraying the 
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interests of the minority in Ireland and | 
deliberately deceiving them. 
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The Committee divided :—Ayes 325 ; 


Adjournment. 


| Noes 289.—(Division List, No. 199.) 


It being Ten of the clock, the Chair- | Question put, “That Clause 8 stand 
man, in pursuance of the Order of the part of the Bill.” 
House of the 30th June, interrupted the | 


Debate and put the Question forthwith. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 286 ; 
Noes 324.—(Division List, No. 197.) 


Whereupon, in pursuance of the said 
Order, the Chairman proceeded to put 
successively the Questions on Clauses 5 
to 8 forthwith, as followeth :— 


Question put, “That Clause 5, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 324 ; 
Noes 289.—(Division List, No. 198.) 


Question put, “ That Clause 6 stand 
part of the Bill.” 

ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne): I claim to have Clause 6 read. 

An hon. MemBer: We did not hear 
the Question put. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : If the Question 
was not heard it was not my fault. 


ApmrraL FIELD: I claim to have 
the clause read. 


Tue CHAIRMAN : When the Chair- 
man rises it is a rule of the House that 
everybody should keep silence. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman is not en- 
titled to have the clause read. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 315 : 
Noes 300.—(Division List, No. 199.) 


Question put, “ That Clause 7 stand 
part of the Bill.” 


[House cleared for a Division. ] 

Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.) (speaking seated, and with his 
hat on): I wish to call your attention, 
Sir, to the fact that there are blanks in 
this clause, and that we do not, therefore, 
know what we are voting for. 


*TueE CHAIRMAN: That is not a 
question of Order: they are merely 


formal. 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 





The Committee divided :—Ayes 323 ; 
Noes 291.—(Division List, No. 200.) 

Motion made, and Question, “That 
the Chairman do report Progress,”— 


(Mr. W. E. Gladstone,)—put, and agreed 
to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow, at Two oi the clock. 





PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 3) BILL. 
Lords Amendments agreed to. 


SALMON FISHERY PROVISIONAL ORDER 
BILL.—(No. 389.) 
Reported, with an Amendment [Pro- 
visional Order confirmed] ; as amended, to 
be considered To-morrow. 


NAVAL PRIZE MONEY. 
Account [presented 5th July] to be 
printed. [No. 310.] 


EDUCATION (SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
AND CHILD LABOUR). 

Return presented,—relative thereto 
[Address 5th July ; Mr. A. H. Dyke 
Acland]; to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 311.] 


ADJOURNMENT, 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I think it will be agreeable to the House 
that I should move that this House do 
now adjourn. 


Motion made, and Question, “That 
this House do now adjourn,”—( The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer,)—put, and 
agreed to. 


House adjourned at half after 
Eleven o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 7th July 1898. 


NEW PEER. 

Sir Thomas Henry Farrer, Baronet, 
having been created Baron Farrer, of 
Abinger in the County of Surrey—Was 
(in the usual manner) introduced. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT, 1869, AND 
AMENDING ACTS (BARKISLAND EN- 
DOWED SCHOOL). 

Her Majesty’s Answer to the Address 


of the 23rd of June last, delivered by | 
the Lord Steward (M. Breadalbane), | 


and read as follows: 


“T have received your Address praying that I 
will withhold my consent from the scheme of 
the Charity Commissioners for the management 
of the Barkisland Endowed School, dated the 
30th of May, 1893; I will comply with your 
advice.” 


THE ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE, 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


*Lorp SUDELEY asked whether, in 
view of the large additions now being 
made to the Naval Forces of other coun- 
tries, the Government proposed to take 
any steps for strengthening the Royal 
Naval Reserve, and _ increasing _ its 
efficiency ? He said, this subject of the 
Royal Naval Reserve and the general 
question of manning the Navy was un- 
doubtedly one of the most importart 
questions which could be raised in 
relation to the Navy. At the present 
moment great strides were being taken 
by all foreign nations to increase their 
Fleets. It had lately been shown that 
the French and Russian Navies had deter- 
mined to increase their Fleets and their 
shipbuilding programmes, and, as far as 
he had been able to ascertain, it was pro- 
posed by these two countries to spend 
the enormous figure of about £6,000,000 
sterling a year on shipbuilding. He had 


ventured on one or two occasions to! 


point out to their Lordships the terrible 
significance cf this and the absolute 
necessity for our taking very stroug steps 
if we were not to be left behind in the race. 
Our normal shipbuilding programme, 
independently of any special Naval 
VOL, XIV. [rourrn senies.] 
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Defence Act, was only from £2,500,000 
to £3,000,000; and as the great naval 
experts and authorities were agreed that 
this country ought to have a Navy equal 
to any two nations combined, especially 
to France and Russia, it was a self- 
evident fact that before very long a 
greatly increased naval programme in 
this country must be undertaken to keep 
to the £6,000,000 of Russia and France 
if we did not wish to sink into a very 
different position to that which we had 
occupied. It was of the utmost importance 
that this country should maintain her 
position of influence at sea, and woe to that 
Admiralty or Government that should 
allow England to fall below the position 
she now held! The fearful catastrophe 
which had lately happened in the loss of 
the Victoria at a time of profound peace, 
in broad daylight and in smooth water, 
had shown what might be expected in 
time of war when our enormous battle- 
ships came into actual warfare, and that 
unless we had ample reserves both of 
ships and men we should be in a very 
uncomfortable position. Unfortunately 
no Government, and no Admiralty, could 
incur a greater expenditure on the Navy 
unless the country put pressure upon 
them and enabled them to ask for further 
moneys. It was true that of late years 
we had considerably increased the number 
of our ships, and to a certain extent we 
had slightly increased the number of our 
offiecrs and men. It was, however, of 
common knowledge that those numbers 
were far below what they ought to be, 
and that our reserves were by no means 
adequate or able to bear comparison with 
those of foreign nations. In the Esti- 
mates for this year he was glad to see 
that the numbers were to be brought up 
to 76,000 men, of whom 1,800 were 
pensioners. Those numbers included 
14,800 Royal Marines, which was an 
increase this year of 500 men. It was 
perfectly true that during 10 years this 
showed a large increase ; but during this 
period our Navy had been considerably 
augmented, and he apprehended that it 
was generally understood the numbers 
were far short of the mark. The boys 
in training amount to 3,700, and he was 
told that this was the outside number 
our training ships could hold ; but that 
only meant that a larger number of 
training ships was required. He should 
jike to know whether it was proposed to 
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make any addition to these numbérs? 
In 1891 an Admiral Departmental 
Committee was appoiatted to consider 
fully the question of the present position 
of the Royal Naval Reserve and 
how it could be enlarged. The 
late Admiral Sir George Tryon, whose 
loss was so deeply deplored, was 
Chairman of that Comnittee. In their 
Report they stated thet the number of 
the First Class Reserve might be in- 
creased to 3,000, possi ly to 4,000, men 
with very great ease, and that there 
would be no ‘difficulty i i largely increas- 
ing the Second Class. In 1859, when 
the Royal Naval Reserve Force was 
formed, the Admiralty were empowered 
to raise the Force to an amount not ex- 
ceeding 30,000. We diad at the present 
moment only 23,000 at the outside, and 
it was of the utmost importance that we 
should have the nunrber brought up to 
the full extent. What «vas really wanted, 
however, was that the efficiency of the 
Service should be much _ improved. 
Taking for granted that the Reserve 
comprised the cream of the Merchant 
Navy, it was essentialthat they should be 


well drilled in their duties in time of | 


peace. Every man in the Reserve should 


have a certain amount of time at least | 


on board sea-going moen-of-war, instead 
of being drilled only in batteries and 
hulks, and should’ be¢érained to the use 
of the modern class of guns. There was 
a great deal too much time wasted in 
drilling men with okcolete guns. We 
had in this country a splendid source of 
supply which no other country possessed 
in our Merchant Nawy, numbering about 
80,000 seamen and 70,000 fishermen, 
but that raw material required to be well 
trained during peace time. The question 
of the reserve of wfficers was most 
serious. Altogether,it appeared that we 
had only about ‘900 officers in our 
Reserve. That number was far too 
small, and efforts should be made to 
encourage officers to train in larger 
numbers. In war-time we should require 
for gunboats, torpedo boats, and such 
vessels, a large number of lieutenants 
who might come trom the class of 
mates in the Merdhant Navy. The 
great desirability of making our Naval 
Reserve thoroughhy efficient was 
brought heme most clearly by a con- 
sideration of the position occupied by the 
French. In their Inscription Maritime | 


Lord Sudeley 
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all their seafaring men were liable to 
serve in the Navy between 18 and 50, 
and they all had to be trained in the 
Fleet for three years. No less than 
157,000 men were enrolled, and of this 
number 114,000 were able-bodied. After 
deducting the men serving, the men 
abroad, the men who were sick, and the 
men unfitted, there remained a splendid 
Reserve of 53,000 men, thoroughly 
drilled, who had served three years in the 
Navy, and thoroughly available for going 
aboard men-of-war at once. The French 
had thus 30,000 more men ia their Re- 
serve than we had, and no one could say 
this was satisfactory. In Germany very 
much the same system was adopted, and 
every man of the seafaring population 
\§ served seven years in the Fleet. A very 
important suggestion had lately been 
| made by Admiral Sir Geoffrey Hornby 
in a paper appearing in the Naval 
Annual. It was that a much larger 
number of boys should be trained with 
a view of allowing a certain portion at 
the end of seven years to go into a 
| special Naval Reserve. He trusted the 
|noble Lord at the head of the Admiralty 
might see his way to give this scheme a 
|trial. In this matter of the Reserves, 
as in the increased programme of ships, 
additional money was, of course, involved ; 
but he was absolutely certain that no 
one in this country would ever regret, or 
would ever make any objection to in- 
creasing the Navy Estimates if the 
Admiralty would only boldly say the 
increase was essential to maintain Great 
Britain’s sea power. Surely, if ever 
there. was a moment when the necessity 
of large Reserves, both in ships and men, 
had been made prominent, it was at the 
present time, when one of our largest 
battle-ships and 400 officers and men had 
been destreyed in peace time. What 
must be expected in time of war? A 
powerful Navy in this country was abso- 
lutely essential to our still remaining a 
first-class Power, whereas France and 
other foreign Powers, even if their Navy 
was absolutely destroyed, would remain 
Powers of the first-class, as they were 
not to the same extent dependent upon 
their Navies, whereas if England had 
| her Navy even crippled she would cease 
to hold that position. He trusted the 
noble Lord at the head of the Admiralty 
, would be able to give a satisfactory 
answer to the question. 
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Lorv HOOD or AVALON said, the | 


maintenance of a Naval Reserve of suffi- | 
cient strength and thoroughly well- | 
trained was a matter of the first import- | 
ance to this country. In time of peace | 
it was impossible to maintain the number | 
of officers and men of a certain class— 
seamen and stokers—which would be 
absolutely indispensable for manning the 
whole of our Fleet in time of war. 
Hence the necessity of providing in time 
of peace a sufficient Reserve of trained 
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instead, 16 days’ training in the coast 
| ships once in five years. A training of 
that kind was simply ridiculous for such 
a body of men to be relied on in time of 
war. It could not render them efficient, 
and the least period of training for them 
should be 16 days annually. A large 
body of reserve stokers was also an abso- 
lute necessity. In view of requirements 
in time of war the Government should 
endeavour in every way to induce officers 
of the Naval Reserve to serve one year 


yaval Reserve. 





officers and seamen. By the end of 
April, 1894, the whole of the vessels 
being built under the Naval Defence Act 
would be completed, and by that time, in 
the event of this country being engaged | 
in war, we should require, in addition to 
the officers and men provided for in the 
Naval Estimates, no less than 320 lieu- 
tenants, 230 sub-lieutenants, 11,000 sea- 
men, and 4,500 stokers for our War Fleet. 
The deficiency in officers could be sup- 
plied by employing Royal Naval Reserve 
officers who had already served some 
time on board men-of-war at sea, by pro- 
moting sub-lieutenants and employing 
warrant officers, and chief officers of 
Coastguards to perform duties usually in 
peace time performed by lieutenants. 
But to fill the deficiency in men and 
stokers recourse must be had to the 
Royal Naval Reserve. At present in the 
First Class Reserve there were 10,800 
men; in the Second Class, 10,600; in the 
Third Class, 300; and of stokers, 1,200. 
these the total number enrolled was 
22,337, and of the 1,200 stokers only 717 
were enrolled. The First Class Reserve 
men were all able seamen, and most 
efficient. They underwent an annual 
training of 28 days, and were mostly en- 


| 


gaged in the Mereantile Marine, or, first- | 


class hands in fishing vessels in the | 
Channel and the North Sea. They re- 


ceived an allowance of 3s. a day while 
training, an annual payment of £6, and 
a pension of £12 on reaching 60. It was 
on these men that the Navy must rely, 
and he would advise that the number 
should be increased from 10,000 to 16,000, 
because in the event of war many of 
them being at sea would not be im- 
mediately available. The Second Class 
Reserve was composed mostly of fisher- 
men. They also had an annual 28 days’ 
training in gunnery, rifle, and cutlass 
exercise. He thought most unwise the 
new Regulation that they were to have, | 


in sea-going ships; they should also 
| gradually increase the numbers of the 
| First Class Reserve to 16,000, limit the 
Second Class to 10,000, and give 16 
instead of 28 days’ annual training, the 
‘force of stokers being increased to 4,500. 
That would give a total Reserve Force of 
30,000 men, exclusive of officers, tho- 
roughly efficient for the requirements of 
the Navy. It could not be too deeply 
impressed upon the Government of the 
day that a Naval Reserve insufficient in 
numbers and imperfectly trained must 
in war time be a Force on which reliance 
could not be placed. 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Earl Srencer): My 
Lords, in answering the question put by 
my noble Friend, I assure your Lordships 
that I fully admit the great importance 
of the subject. It has been already re- 
ferred to on previous occasions. My 
noble Friend Lord Brassey referred to 
it, as did also my noble Friend who 
brought forward this question to-night. 
I do not deny for a moment that reitera- 
tion of necessary facts may be very im- 
portant. At the same time, I am afraid 
| that those who have to afiswer those 
reiterations can only repeat very much 


what has been said before, and I 
really hardly know whether any very 
great good is likely to come 


of such discussions. Both noble Lords 
who have spoken have divided the ques- 
tion into two parts—first, whether the 
Royal Naval Reserve is at present suffi- 
cient in numbers ; and, secondly, whether 


‘the Force is properly and efficiently 


trained. With reference to the numbers 


‘of the Naval Reserve, the Board have 


gone into the question, and the numbers 
appear to be sufficient for the scheme 
which they have before them of manning 
the Fleet in case of war, when the full 
strength of the Navy is completed, under 
the scheme of the late Government, in 
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1894. Very careful consideration has 
been given to this subject, and a Com- 
mittee has gone into the question of the 
manning of the Fleet. It would be 
wrong for me to give the figures and 
proportions which the Committee pro- 
pose ; but as I said on a former occasion 
it has been considered that in all the sea- 
going ships that may be put into commis- 
sion a certain proportion of the crews 
should be Naval Reserve men, and the 
other—the larger proportion—should be 
seamen of the Royal Navy. If, as 
the Board believe, the present num- 
ber of Navai Reserve men come for- 
ward when the necessity arises there 
will be an ample number of Naval 
Reserve men to fill up the comple- 
ments which may be required for ships 
in time of war. A great many of these 
men are probably now serving in sailing 
ships, and it is reckoned that in time of 
war the sailing ships will lose their 
avocation to a great extent, and be 
obliged to remain et home. A large 
number of first-class seamen would 
come from those sailing ships, and it 
is considered that very little diffi- 
culty would be experienced in getting 
the number necessary, as pointed out in 
the Report of the Committee. But there 
is another class of men, the engine-room 
complement of firemen and stokers. A 
great deal of importance must be attached 
to having a sufficient number of Reserve 
men among this class, and the Admiralty 
hope this year to increase the number of 
firemen. We proposed to increase the 
number by 500, and we have also 
adopted some of the recommendations 
of the Committee to give them con- 
siderable advantages. In that way 
we hope to hold out inducements for 
this class of men to join the Royal 
Naval Reserve—as regards pension, kit, 
and other advantages. This was prac- 
tically done by the late Government ; 
but we have obtained Treasury sanc- 
tion to this important change, and 
we hope it will largely increase the 
number of this all-important portion 
of a ship’s crew. The increase in 
the Naval Reserve must be a gradual 
matter each year. I do not say I 
materially differ from the noble and 
gallant Lord as to the numbers we ought 
eventually to have in the Royal Naval 
Reserve, but it is of no use to ask for 
more than we think we can get and train, 


Earl Spencer 


{LORDS} 
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Of late years there has been a gradual 


Naval Reserve. 


increase in the numbers. In 1890 the 
number of First Class Reserve men was 
9,817 ; in 1891, 10,068 ; and in 1892 it 
rose to 10,527. As to the firemen, I 
admit the numbers are not so satisfactory. 
In 1890 the number of firemen was 583 ; 
in 1891 they went down to 572; but in 
1892 they went up to 655. The Admi- 
ralty are trying to increase the number, 
and this year we propose to take, if the 
men come forward, 500 more firemen. 
On the question of efficiency, we 
may compare the old bounty sys- 
tem with the present state of things. 
If we go back to 1859 what was the 
system? When we went to war, or re- 
quired to man a large number of ships, 
we had to give bounties, and in that 
year one vessel was sent to sea with a 
complement of 380 officers and men, of 
whom only 30 had seen sea service. 
The officers set to work —to use a 
common phrase—to lick those men into 
shape and train them to a high degree 
of efficiency. But now, though you 
may say your Royal Naval Reserve mea 
are not quite so efficiently trained as 
they might be—and I am not denying 
it ia the least—what a change we see! 
They are not landsmen. The first-class 
men are what are called “ blue-water 
men”; they are picked men; they are 
men who habitually follow the sea in 
mercantile vessels, and when they join 
the Royal Naval Reserve they have a 
large knowledge of seamanship. Even 
of the second-class men it may be said 
that, though they may not have had 
experience in sea-going ships—for they 
are mostly drawn from the fishermen— 
they are at least very efficient boatmen, 
one of the qualifications required for our 
seamen ; and these men would in six 
months gain a very considerable amount 
of discipline and knowledge. Compare 
that with the old bounty sytem, when 
most of the men were landsmen who had 
never been to sea before, and we find 
a great advantage in our present 
system. But I am not saying our 
system is perfect, and it is our busi- 
ness to give the Royal Naval Re- 
serve men as much training within 
certain limits as possible. With regard 
to the officers, the Admiralty is doing all 
it can to give them a training on board 
ships. If any noble Lord will take up 
the Navy List and look down the names 
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belonging to any ship in commission, he 
will see that in nearly all our big battle- 
ships and cruisers there are one or two 
Naval Reserve officers going through 
training for a year. That system has 
not been inaugurated by the present 
Board ; it may be due to the noble and 
gallant Lord opposite; but we value it 
very much, and that system will be 
maintained and carried out. As to the 
training of the men, I hope we shall be 
able to improve upon that. It is now 
somewhat unequal, they get better 
training when they have a drill-ship than 
when they have simply a drill-shed. 
Lately we have carried out a change. 
Formerly there was no inspection of 
what was done in the gunnery instruction, 
but there is now an inspection by skilled, 
trained gunnery officers who belong to 
the coastguard ships. That, we con- 
sider, will greatly increase the efficiency 
of the men in gunnery. I do not really 
know that I can say much more upon 
this point. The noble and gallant Lord 
has made some criticisms, and he desires 
a very much larger increase in the first- 
class men beyond our present numbers. 
Any suggestion of his, I need hardly say, 
will be carefully cousidered, but I do not 
know that at the present moment we 
think it desirable or necessary to increase 
this large body. That increase must 
come, but it will be gradual, and at this 
moment we do not desire to increase the 
number that we are allowed. As to the 
men being trained with obsolete guns 
during exercise, we are endeavouring to 
increase training by modern guns, be- 
cause we feel that it is desirable that 
the men should be trained with guns 
they will meet with on board ship. At 
present, however, we have not a suffi- 
cient number of guns to be able to arm 
all these drill ships and batteries with 
them. I think your Lordships will agree 
that it is more important that our battle- 
ships and cruisers should be armed with 
these modern guns than the drill-ships, and 
until very recent times we were not able 
to find guns of modern type even for all 
the ships which might be put into com- 
mission, but now I am glad to say that 
these difficulties have been, to a great 
extent, overcome, and ultimately, I hope, 
we shall be able to have a sufficient 
number of drill-ships with modern guns 
for training the Royal Naval Reserve 
As to an increase in the number 


men. 
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of boys’ training ships, at present we are 
not anxious to increase them. That 
would require a heavy expenditure, and 
at this moment we do not see the neces- 
sity for it. I really hardly know whether 
I ought to go into the proposals which 
have been put forward in the Royal 
Naval Annual by a very distinguished 
and gallant officer. I confess I shouldrather 
like to see the plans elaborated more 
fully than I can find them in the article 
which has been recently written. It isa 
very ingenious plan, and one no doubt 
deserving, on account of the source from 
which it comes, of very careful attention, 
But I do not think anything is gained 
by prematurely discussing a plan of that 
kind, which involves, no doubt, enormous 
changes of principle in the enlistment of 
men for the Royal Navy; therefore, I 
prefer at present to leave the question 
without going into its details. In fact, 
as I said before, I think the details are 
rather wanting in order to enable us 
thoroughly to understand the plan. The 
present Board of Admiralty are fully 
aware of the facts referred to by my noble 
Friend as to the great increase which the 
French are making in their Navy. We 
shall keep in mind what is required of us 
to maintain our naval supremacy. The 
Board, I hope, will in no way neglect 
their duty in this respect, but I do not 
think I ought to go more into details as 
to the future. I have always said we 
shall have to look forward with a pro- 
gramme for longer than one year. That 
we are considering even now, and I hope 
when the time comes for our acts to be 
reviewed, we shall be found not to 
have neglected what is wanted for the 
honour of the country or for main- 
taining the Navy in a thorough state of 
efficiency. 
[The subject then dropped. ] 


IMPROVEMENT OF LAND (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 184.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorp RIBBLESDALE, in moving 
the Second Reading of this Bill, said, it 
was a very modest and useful measure, 
Under the Improvement of Land Act, 
1864, landowners in Scotland were only 
allowed to borrow money and charge 
their estates with it for the purpose of 
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planting trees for shelter. The same 
limitation applied to landowners in this 
country prior to the Settled Land Act of 
1882, which removed that restriction. 
It has been represented to the Board of 
Agriculture that it is desirable Scotch 
landowners should be put in the same 
position as landowners on this side of the 
Border. The Billis very simple. It has 
ouly two clauses, and there is nothing at 
all contentious about it. Its passage 
through the other House was facilitated, 
I believe, by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s quotation of Dr. Johnson’s 
remark, that among other things he 
found to disapprove of in Scotland when 
he visited it was that the country was 
entirely denuded of trees. He hoped 
their Lordships would give the Bill a 
Second Reading. 


Moved, “That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Ribblesdale.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2 
accordingly, and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House on 
Monday next. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION) BILL.—(No. 186.) 
THIRD READING. 

Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue Bisnor or SALISBURY, in 
moving the Third Reading, thanked their 
Lordships for the indulgence they had 
extended to an inexperienced Member of 
that House. The Bill was of the utmost 
importance. It had been attacked in a 
very extraordinary manner both inside 
and outside that House, a manner at 
which he had certainly been astonished ; 
and even to that moment he had failed 
to understand the criticisms, by which, 
however, their Lordships had not been 
influenced. They had felt it their duty 
to uphold freedom of conscience, and the 
principle of parental responsibility, in a 
way that would inspire confidence in 
that House, which he hoped would 
always be the refuge of principle against 
expedients, and of freedom against the 
tyranny of political majorities. 


Moved, “That the Bill be now read 3°.” 
—(The Bishop of Salisbury.) 
Lord Ribblesdale 


{LORDS} 
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Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HeErscHELL): My Lords, I do not pro- 
pose to make a speech on the Third Read- 
ing. All I wish to say is that there are 
those in this House who are unable to see 
the matter as the right rev. Prelate and 
others see it ; and when he says they are 
entirely unable to understand that point 
of view—well, all I can say is, that is 
their misfortune. 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 3* accord- 
ingly and passed, and sent to the 
Commons. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 4) BILL.—(No. 128.) 
Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. 


BARNOLDSWICK LOCAL BOARD BILL, 


Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. 


INDIA. 
I, Accounts and Estimates (1893- 94) 
—Explanatory memorandum by the 


Under Secretary of State for India ; 


II. Currency (Indian Currency Com- 
mittee)—Minutes of evidence taken 
before the Committee ; together with an 
analysis of the evidence, and appendices ; 


Presented (by command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS BILL [H.L.] 


A Bill to amend the Acts relating to reforma- 
tory schools—Was presented by the Lord 
Leigh ; read 1*; to be printed ; and to be read 
2* on Thursday next. (No, 188.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 7) BILL.—(No. 171.) 
House in Committee (according to 
Order) : Bill reported without amend- 
ment: Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* on Monday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 8) BILL.—(No. 172.) 


House in Committee (according to 
Order) : Bill reported without amend- 
meat : Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3° on Monday next. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 12) BILL.—(No. 173.) 
House in Committee (according to 
Order) : Bill reported without amend- 
ment : Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* on Monday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No. 17) BILL.—(No. 174.) 
House in Committee (according to 
Order : Bill reported without Amend- 
ment : Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3° on Monday next. 


WATER PROVISIONAL ORDER (No. 3) 
BILL.—(No, 177.) 


Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 4) BILL. 
(No. 115.) 

Read 3° (according to Order), with 
the Amendments, and passed, and returned 
to the Commons. 


PRISON (OF FICERS’ SUPERANNUATION) 
(No. 2) BILL.—(No. 152.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


WILD BIRDS PROTECTION BILL. 
(No. 149.) 

Read 3* (according to Order), with the 
Amendments A further Amendment 
made; Bill passed, and returned to the 
Commons. 


SALMON FISHERY PROVISIONAL ORDER 
BILL.—(No. 189.) 
Brought from the Commons ; read 1* ; 
to be printed; and referred to the 
Examiners. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL.—(No. 190.) 
Brought from the Commons ; read 1* ; 
to be printed ; and referred to the 
Examiners. 


House adjourned at half-past Five o'clock, 
to Monday next, Eleven o'clock. 


{7 Juty 1893} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday 7th July 1893. 





The House met at Two of the clock. 


QUESTIONS. 


LONDON IMPROVEMENTS BILL. 
Queen’s Consent and Prince of Wales’ 
Consent, as Duke of Cornwall, signified. 
Read the third time, and passed. [New 
Title. ] 


THE ROYAGB IRISH CONSTABULARY. 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if the conference in Dublin of 
the representatives of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary as to the proposed terms of 
their dismissal under the Government of 
Ireland Bill has yet been held ; if he has 
accorded them an interview; and if the 
Government propose in consequence to 
improve the conditions specified in the 
Bill in question ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) : Conferences, repre- 
sentative of both officers and men, have 
been held in Dublin regarding their 
position wnder the Bill, and I have had 
the advantage of interviews with the 
representatives of the two sections of the 
Foree with regard to the notices of 
Amendment placed on the Paper to- 
night. I fear, after giving the best con- 
sideration to the subject, that we shall 
not be able to meet the wishes of the 
men, except us to officers and men ap- 
pointed before 1866. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.) : 
Were the various grades and periods of 
service represented in the officers’ depu- 
tation ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I believe so. Of 
course, that was not my affair; the 
officers themselves chose their represen- 
tatives. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) : 
Will an opportunity be given to discuss 
these Araendments ¢ 
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Mr. J. MORLEY : That will depend 
on the right hon. Gentleman and his 
friends. 


SCHOOL BOARD FOR ABERAVON. 

Mr. TALBOT (Oxford University) : 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether he has received a request from 
the Town Council of Aberavon, asking 
for permission to withdraw the request 
they had previously made for the forma- 
tion of a School Board ; and whether he 
is prepared to accede to that request ? 


Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): The Town Council of 
Aberavon passed a resolution for a 
School Board on the 9th June, and an 
Order was accordingly issued on the 
20th June. The day after the Order 
had been issued the Town Council! 
passed another resolution asking the De- 
partment to withdraw their Order till 
the Town Council had an opportunity of 
further considering the matter. The 
Department, after full consideration, 
decided that the Order could not be 
withdrawn. 


THE PRINCE\OF WALES'S PROPERTY IN 
LAMBETH. 


Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he will state the name of the 
official who furnished him with the 
statement that there is no insanitary area 
in Lambeth belonging to the Duchy 


of Cornwall; whether the freehold of 
certain insanitary houses in Lambeth 
belongs to the Duchy of Cornwall, and 
whether the Prince of Wales receives 
the ground rents; if not, who does re- 
ceive the ground rents; what revenue 
the Duchy of Cornwall derives from 
London, and how many (if any) dwellings 
for the working classes have been built 
in London by the Duchy; and, if 80, 
where situate ; whether the Duchy will 
undertake to build houses for the working 
classes; and whether the leases from 
the Duchy of Cornwall contain clauses 
enabling the Duchy to enforce sanitation ; 
if not, will he lay upon the Table the 
present form of Duchy lease, and under- 
take that future building leases shall 
contain such clauses ? 


{COMMONS} 
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*Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hrssert, Oldham) : 
The statement was furnished by the 
Secretary of the Duchy of Cornwall, who 
had submitted it for approval to the 
Prince of Wales’s Council, the subject 
having been under investigation by a 
Committee. As stated on the 19th June 
last, the freehold of Salutation Place 
belongs to the Duchy of Cornwall, the 
proportion of ground rent paid to the 
Duchy amounting to £21 a year; but the 
Duchy has at present no power to 
interfere with the property. The houses, 
though objectionable in construction, are 
not in such a condition as to enable the 
Local Authorities to obtain a closing 
order. The lease comprising the area in 
question was granted in the early part of 
the century, when the views on sanita- 
tion were very different from what they 
are at the present time. It contemplated 
the erection of four good substantial 
houses on the whole site, or of such 
buildings as would be of at least equal 
vaiue. The lessees ultimately erected 
upwards of 60 houses. In recent years 
the Duchy has granted building leases 
only on condition of the plans being sub- 
mitted for approval ; but for some time no 
building leases for dwellings inhabited by 
the working classes have been granted 
by the Duchy, such dwellings having 
been erected by the Duchy itself for the 
very purpose of insuring good sanitation. 
During the last seven years about 
£32,000 has been spent by the Duchy on 
the removal of inferior dwellings and the 
erection of improved buildings in the 
parish of Lambeth, and other honses 
are still in course of construction. The 
amount of Duchy revenue obtained from 
London property is not included as a 
separate item in the Returns made to 
Parliament. 


FISHING IN THE THAMES. 


Mr. LOUGH: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether the 
Thames is stated in the old Law Books 
to be a Royal, navigable, public, and 
common river; and whether the fishing 
from mouth to source, or at least from 
mouth to beyond Lechlade, did and does 
belong to the Crown, the people of 
Lendon, or the public generally ; whe- 
ther the Thames is expressiy stated in 
Statutes 6 & 7 William IIL, ec. 16, 
and 24 George JI., c. 8, to have been 
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time out of mind a navigable river from 
London to Bercott in Oxfordshire, and 
from Oxford to beyond Lechlade ; and 
whether the Law Books of the date of 
these Statutes declare that the fishing in 
all navigable rivers belongs to the 
Crown, or public ; and whether this is 
still the law ; whether the report in The 
Oxford Chronicle of 17th December, 
1892, page 7, column 2, in which it is 
stated that Mr. J. E. Bankes, instructed 
by the Thames Conservancy, said— 

“He desired to emphasise as strongly as he 
could this point, that the whole of the River 
Thames, as far as he knew, from Staines to 
Cricklade, was private property—that was to 
say that the bed and soil of the River Thames 
all the way from Staines to Cricklade, belonged, 
either to adjoining riparian owners, or else to 
persons who happened to have got a grant of 
fisheries from the Crown. That had been 
decided again and again,” 
is a correct report ; and whether Mr. 
Bankes was instructed to make such 
statement by the Thames Conservancy ; 
if so, whether the Thames Conservancy 
was authorised by any officer of the 
Crown to make such statement; and, if 
so, by whom; and whether the Govern- 
ment will give short particulars of all 
grants made by the Crown of fishing in 
the Thames ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: With re- 
ference to the first two paragraphs of 
the question, I am afraid I can only say 
that the Commissioners of Woods are not 
aware that the fishing from the mouth to 
the source of the River Thames ever 
belonged to the Crown in right of the 
Land Revenues. The third paragraph 
is one for the Thames Conservancy 
Commissioners, and I have no informa- 
tion except that Mr. Bankes had no 
authority from the Office of Woods to 
make any statement on the subject. The 
Commissioners of Woods could not give 
the information asked for in the last 
paragraph, because, ifany such grants 
have in fact been made, it would pro- 
bably involve long and expensive 


searches in ancient records to discover | 


them. 


LAND PURCHASE IN COUNTY CORK, 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.E.): I beg to | 


ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he can 
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bourne Land Purchase Act ; whether he 
is aware that a tenant named P, Murphy, 
after having been evicted, purchased his 
holding in 1888 at 26 years’ purchase of 
the valuation, sold his interest in 1891, 
not being able to meet the purchase in- 
stalments, and that the purchaser, Mr. 
T. Murphy, is now being pressed for 
payment by the Land Commission ; also, 
that he put up his interest for sale by 
auction on 27th ultimo and failed to get 
a buyer; is he also aware that another 
tenant named Kelly, who purchased 
under the Act, was evicted by the Land 
Commission two years ago; and what 
steps, if any, are taken by the Land 
Commission to insure that the prices 
paid for holdings under the Land Pur- 
chase Act are not excessive ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Land Com- 
mission informs me that 12 farms have 
been sold to tenants on the estate of Mr. 
J. H. Payne, of Ballinhassig, under the 
Land Purchase Acts. Mr. P. Murphy 
purchased his holding of 65 acres for a 
sum of £780, being at the rate of 26 
years’ purchase of the tenement valua- 
tion and 14 of the annual rental of £55. 
In October, 1891, he sold his interest to 
Mr. T. Murphy, subject to the Land 
Commission annuity, for a sum of £125. 
At that time the annuity had been paid 
up to date. Mr. T. Murphy not having 
paid the tenth instalment for the advance, 
amounting to £15 12s., proceedings are 
now pending for the sale of the holding 
by public auction. With regard to the 
case of Kelly, it appears that in 1891 his 
holding was offered for sale by the Land 
Commission for non-payment of the in- 
stalments, and was sold, subject to the 
same, to the former landlord. 

Mr. FLYNN: Theright hon. Gentle- 
man has not answered the last paragraph 
in my question ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I do not perceive 
that that is a question to which I could 
give a general answer. 





COUNCILS AND THE 
HOLDINGS ACT. 
Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) : 

I beg to ask the President of the Board 


COUNTY SMALL 


of Agriculture whether, in cases in which 
County Councils decide to let land for 
small holdings, the rent, as defined by 


state how many farms on the estate of | the 18th section of the Small Holdings 
Mr. J. H. Payne, Ballinhassig, County | Act, must be sufficient to cover the in- 
Cork, 


were sold under the Ash- 


| 


stalments for the repayment of the pur- 
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chase money, or only the _ interest | 
thereon ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tot BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garp- 
NER, Essex, Saffron Walden): The 
question is one with regard to which it 
is not competent for me to give an 
authoritative decision ; but, with a view 
to assist County Councils in the discharge 
of their duties under the Small Holdings 
Act, I made arrangements, in April 
last, for the submission of a case to the 
Law Officers of the Crown. These 
officers have recently expressed the 
opinion that where land is purchased by 
a County Council under the Small Hold- 
ings Act, and let, the rent should not be 
such as to cover annual instalments of 
principal borrowed, but a fair rent esti- 
maied so as to provide against loss, cover- 
ing, with a fair margin for eventualities, 
the interest on all expenditure including 
purchase money. On receipt of the 
opinion, I gave instructions for the pre- 
paration of a Circular Letter to County 
Councils on the subject, and this has now 
been issued. 

Sir R. PAGET (Somerset, Wells) : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman be good 
enough to place on the Table a copy of 
the Circular and of the case submitted 
to the Officers of the Crown for their 
opinion ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I shall be happy to 
show the hon. Gentleman a Circular sent 
to the County Council. As to the other 
matter, I will consider that. 

Sir R. PAGET: I will put a further 
question on the subject. 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING CONTRACTS. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether he is aware 
that Messrs. Harrison, one of the Go- 
vernment printers, are paying less than 
the recognised rate of wages for press- 
men, namely, 38s. per week of 56 hours, 
the rate paid by the principal firms in 
the trade; and that, in consequence, 
Trades Unien pressmen have refused to 
work for the firm ; whether the contract 
with Messrs. Harrison was entered into 
previous to or since February, 1891 ; 
and whether he will state when the 
contract will come to an end ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : The contract 
was entered into previously to February, 
_ 1891, and expires at the end of 1896. 


Mr. Channing 


{COMMONS} 
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Until that time, therefore, I am afraid 
the Treasury is not in a position to deal 
with the matters contained in the first 
paragraph, 


EDUCATIONAL SCHEMES. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry): I beg to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education what steps are 
taken under Section 13 of “The En- 
dowed Schools Act, 1873,” for publish- 
ing and circulating the Schemes approved 
by the Department, in order that they 
may not escape the notice of all parties 
interested ; and whether he will consent 
to the publication of all such Schemes in 
The London Gazette ? 

Mr. ACLAND: The practice has 
always been to publish Schemes approved 
by the Department twice, at intervals of 
a week, in the same newspapers in which 
they have been previously advertised by 
the Charity Commissioners. I do not 
think there is any reason for departing 
from this practice. For further details, 
I would refer the hon. Member to the 
answer to the question which stands in 
his name next to this. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: I 
beg to ask the hon. Member for 
Merionethshire, as Charity Commissioner, 
what steps are taken under Section 33 
of “ The Endowed Schools Act, 1869,” 
for publishing and circulating the Schemes 
drafted by the Commissioners, in order 
that they may not escape the notice of 
all persons interested ; and whether he 
will consent to the publication of all 
such schemes in The London Gazette? 

*THe PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY COMMISSIONER (Mr 
T. E. Etuis, Merionethshire): The 
following are the steps ordinarily taken 
by the Commissioners under the pro- 
visions of Section 33 of the Endowed 
Schools Act, 1869, for publishing and 
circulating Draft Schemes so as to give 
information to all persons interested :— 
In the case of an endowment in London, 
about six leading’ morning and evening 
daily papers of opposite politics, and 
also some local paper having circulation 
in the part of London chietiy interested 
in the endowment, are selected for the 
insertion of advertisements ef the Draft 
Scheme ; and, in the case of an endow- 
ment in the City of London, the Scheme 
is also advertised in journals having 
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Public Companies 


special currency in the City. Besides | 
being thus advertised, the Scheme is 
deposited for gratuitous inspection, and | 
sold at a cheap rate to all applicants, at 
the office of the Commission in White- | 
hall. In the case of an endowment in— 
the country, the Trustees of the endow- 
ment are required to furnish the names | 
of at least two local journals of opposite 
politics, having principal circulation 
among those interested in the endow- 
ment ; secondly, the name of some place 
where the scheme can best be deposited 
so as to be easily accessible ; and, thirdly, 
the name of some person who will 
undertake to sell ata small charge copies 
supplied to him gratuitously ; and the 
Scheme is published accordingly. In the 
case of Schemes under the Welsh Inter- 
mediate Education Act, additional pub- | 
licity is given by their submission to all | 
local Public Bodies, and to numerous per- | 
sous interested. Forinstance, the Glamor- 
gan Scheme was submitted to 108 local 
Public Bodies and to 42 persons for pur- 
poses of public deposit and sale. In 
view of the fact that publication of 
these Schemes in The London Gazeite | 
is not required by Statute, and would, in | 
the opinion of the Commissioners, be less | 
effective for the purposes of the En- 
dowed Schools Acts than the above- | 
mentioned process, they would hesitate 
to impose upon the Imperial Exchequer 
the additional expense of advertisements 
in a journal which does not command an 
extensive circulation among bodies and 
persons interested in education. 








SOUTHEND POST OFFICE. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) : I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
he will state the cost to the public of the 
fitting and furnishing the new post office 
at Southend, Essex ; and whether he has 
received any complaints of the incon- 
venience and inaccessibility of the new 
office as compared with the old building ? | 


THe POSTMASTER GENERAL | 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.) : The 
rent of the temporary post office at | 
Southend is £100 a year, and £200 has | 
been spent on fittings and furniture. | 
Most of these articles will be available | 
for use in the new permanent building | 
which is about to be erected. So far as | 
I am aware, only one complaint has been | 
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bility of the temporary office as comp. 
with the old post office. 


Masor RASCH: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman re-consider the matter if it is 
properly brought before him by deputa- 
tion or otherwise ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : The hon. Gentle- 
man has not told me what matter he 
refers to. Of course, I shall be pleased 
to consider any points laid before me. 


and Income Tax. 


THE LIMERICK POST OFFICE. 
Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General what 
is the cause of the delay in giving to the 
postmen in Limerick the good conduct 
badges they are entitled to ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY : I regret to find 
that there has been delay in this matter ; 
but the surveyor of the district has now 
been directed to lose no further time in 
submitting recommendations for good 
conduct badges. 


PUBLIC COMPANIES AND INCOME TAX, 

Mr. NOBLE (Hastings): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury at what 
rate Income Tax is deducted on divi- 
dends of Public Companies payable 
during the current financial year, but 
which have partly accrued during last 
year ; and if at the rate of 7d. in the £1 
for the whole period, by what authority 
7d. in the £1 is deducted from that por- 
tion of the dividend which accrued while 
the Income Tax was 6d. in the £1 ? 


*Sir J. T. HIBBERT : It is assumed 
that the hon. Member refers in his ques- 
The 


Income Tax from their dividends is a 
matter between the companies and their 
The tax is charged upon 
the profits and gains of the companies, 
not on the dividends. If the advice of 
the Board of Inland Revenue is sought, 
they advise that the deduction by such 
companies shall be at the rate, or rates, 
in foree during the periods in which the 
profits distributed in dividends have been 
accruing—namely, 6d. in the £1 for so 
much of the dividend as relates to the 
period up to April 5, 1893, and 7d. in the 


£1 for so much of it as relates to the 


period from April 5, 1893, 
Mr. NOBLE: And as to the com- 


received of inconvenience or inaccessi- panies ? 
! 


‘ 
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chix J. T. HIBBERT : I must refer 
my hon. Friend to the answer given to a 
similar question on the 12th June by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in which 
it was stated that the deductions for 
foreign and colonial dividends were made 
under Acts of Parliament named in 
that reply. 


FATAL ACCIDENT AT THE HAWICK 
RIFLE RANGE. 

Mr. T. SHAW (Hawick, &c.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether he is aware that John M‘Naught, 
while acting as a marker at the rifle 
range, Hawick, on Saturday, 23rd May 
last, was shot dead ; whether the marking 
butt had been condemned by the Military 
Authorities, and was so imperfectly con- 
structed that a bullet pierced some rotten 
wood of which the butt was in part com- 
posed, and killed M‘Naught while he 
was attending to his duty and within the 
supposed shelter of the butt; whether 
his attention has been called to the fact 
that no publie inquiry has taken place, 
but only a private inquiry, the details of 
which have not even been furnished to 
James M‘Naught, the father of the 
deceased, who, however, has been offered 
a payment of £5 ; who is responsible for 
the dangerous condition of the butt and 
the consequent death of John M‘Naught ; 
will he direct a public investigation to be 
held ; and are the Government prepared 
to accept such Amendments to the Fatal 
Accidents Inquiry (Scotland) Bill as will 
widen its scope so as to include casualties 
of the above description ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Campset_- BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): Until the hon. Member 
gave notice of his question no informa- 
tion regarding the accident to John 
M‘Naught on the rifle range at Hawick 
had reached the War Office, the matter 
having been dealt with regimentally by 
means of a Court of Inquiry for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the facts. M‘Naught 
was shot on May 27, inside the marker’s 
butt. He was not acting officially as 
marker, but was in the butt with the 
marker. The butt had not been con- 
demned by the Military Authorities. 
The accident resulted from a_ bullet 
piercing the wooden backing of the butt 
below the iron mantlet. It does not 
appear that the wood was rotten, but 
that the earth banked behind the wood 
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and insuring security had slipped down 
and left two or three inches of the wood 
bare. I am informed that an official 
inquiry was held by the Fiscal, but I am 
not aware how it was conducted, and 
the result was not communicated to the 
Military Authorities. The range is in 
charge of the Ist Roxburgh and Selkirk 
Rifle Volunteers ; and the officer com- 
manding is responsible for its condition, 
The last two questions should be ad- 
dressed to the Lord Advocate. 

Mr. SHAW: I beg to give noiice 
that I shall put a question on this to the 
Lord Advocate. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN SCOTLAND, 

Mr. CROMBIE (Kincardineshire) ;: 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether one portion of the sum of 
£60,000 set aside for Secondary 
Education in Scotland by the Act of 
1892, is (by Clause 2, Section 1 (a) of 
that Act) to be devoted to defraying 
the cost of inspecting and examining 
secondary schools ; whether, according to 
the Circular of 12th May, 1893, which 
allots only £57,000, the sum of £3,000 
is held over for this purpose ; and whe- 
ther it is the intention of the Department 
to appoint fully qualified Inspectors who 
will adopt a uniform system of inspec- 
tion and examination in secondary schools 
all over Scotland ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): A certain portion of the 
amount allotted for secondary education 
is, by the Education and Local Taxation 
Account (Scotland) Act, 1892, assigned 
for higher inspection and the leaving 
certificate examination, and the amount 
so required was fixed in May, 1892, as 
£3,000. The system of inspection and 
examination is, as far as possible, uni- 
form, due regard being had to local 
circumstances and requirements. Great 
care is taken in securing the services of 
fully qualified persons ; but the inspec- 
tion forms only a part of this work, the 
heaviest part being the leaving certificate 
examination, and unti! further experience 
is gained, it has not been deemed right 
to make permanent appointments, 
especially as, in consequence of the work 
being confined to about six weeks in the 
year, this would be attended with great 
difficulty and inconvenience to the 
schools, 
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Sheet Enamelling 


Mr. CROMBIE : Is the sum of £3,000 
to be spent this year ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : About £800 
has been spent on iaspection, and £1,400 
or £1,500 on the leaving certificate 
examination. 
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THE POLICE AND THE FIRE ESCAPES, 
Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his 
attention has been called to a lecture 
recently delivered by Mr. Davis, late 
Chief Officer of the Margate Fire 
Brigade, on the subject of making fire 
escapes available, under police direction, 
during the daytime as well as at night ; 
whether he is aware that the system 
recommended by Mr. Davis has been 
successfully carried into effect in Liver- 
| and other places ; and whether he 
will consider the desirability of adopting, 
or recommending for adoption, the same 
method for the Metropolis of London ? 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): The subject of 
making fire escapes available under police 
direction has frequently been, and is now, 
under the consideration of the Metro- 
politan Fire Brigade and Police Autho- 
rities. The case of Liverpool is not an 
analogous one, as the Fire Brigade in 
that city consists of members of the 
Police Force. The duties of the Metro- 
politan Police are so arduous that, with- 
out a large increase in the number of the 
Force, I doubt whether they can properly 
be called upon to render more assistance to 
the Fire Brigade than they at present give ? 


THE BENGAL GANJA COMMISSION, 


Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.) : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India if he can now state the composition 
of the Bengal Ganja Commission ? 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. Russett, 
North Beds.) : Yes, Sir ; the members of 
the Commission are :—President, Mr. 
Mackworth Young, of the Punjab. 
Members :—Bengal—Raja_ Soshi, Sik- 
hareswar of Talurpur; Surgeon-Major 


Warden, Chemical Examiner. North- 
West Provinces and Oudh—Lallah 
Nehal Chand, of Mozuffernagar. 


Punjab—Kunwar Harnum Sing Ahloo- 
wallia. Bombay—Mr. Ommaney. Cen- 
tral Provinces—Mr. Fraser. 
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CATTLE DISEASE AND FOREIGN 
FEEDING STUFFS. 

Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE 
(Sussex, Horsham): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Agriculture if 
the Board has arrived at any definite 
conclusion as to the possibility of cattle 
disease being introduced into the United 
Kingdom by imports of hay, straw, or 
other food stuffs from places where 
disease has existed; and whether any 
and what steps have been taken, or will 
be taken, by the Board to guard against 
any possible danger of that nature ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I have given 
careful consideration to this matter in 
conjunction with my professional ad- 
visers, and the result is to confirm the 
view I indicated a few days ago. There 
is no evidence that disease has at any 
time been introduced in the manner 
suggested in the question ; and the danger, 
if any, is certainly not of such a cha- 
racter as to justify me in proposing the 
prohibition of the import of feeding- 
stuffs—a measure which would be most 
inopportune at the present time. Short 
of prohibition, I do not think any 
measures are practicable which would 
assist us in the detection and extirpation 
of disease. 

SHEET ENAMELLING IN THE 
MIDLANDS, 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department if his attention has 
been drawn to the dangerous nature of 
sheet enamelling work in the Midlands, 
and the recent death therefrom of a girl, 
Harriet Walters; and whether he will 
allow one of the Special Committee on 
Injurious Trades, now sitting at Stoke, 
to make immediate inquiries into this 
industry ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: My attention was 
drawn to this case on the 26th of last 
month, and it has been referred to the 
Committee now inquiring into the white 
lead industry to report as to the sufficiency 
of the special Rules now in force. Mr. 
Cramp, Her Majesty’s Superintending 
Inspector of Factories, and Secretary to 
the Pottery Committee, has made special 
inquiries into the case, and forwarded me 
a Report, which will be brought under 
the special notice of the Committee on 
White Lead. 
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Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) : Will that Report be laid on 
the Table of the House ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: No, Sir. 


THE INDIAN OPIUM COMMISSION. 

Sir J. PEASE (Durham, Barnard 
Castle): I beg to ask the Under Seere- 
tary of State for India whether it is the 
intention of the Government that the 
proposed Royal Commission onthe Opium 
Question shall sit and take evidence in 
India ? 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: The Secretary 
ef State is in communication with the 
Government of India on the subject of 
the Opium Commission, and he cannot 
speak positively until he has heard from 
them as to the arrangements for con- 
ducting the Inquiry ; but he anticipates 
that it will be necessary that the Com- 
mission should visit and take evidence in 
India. 

*Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, E.): Will 
the Commission contain an adequate 
representation of native opinion ? 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: No particulars 
have been decided on as yet, but the hon. 
Member may rely on it that native opinion 
will be adequately represented. 

Mr. CAINE: Are the communica- 
tions taking place by telegraph or 
letter ? 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: A telegram has 
been sent, but there will be fuller com- 
munication by letter. 


GOODS RATES ON THE NORTH BRITISH 
RAILWAY. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkealdy, &c.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he is aware that the 
North British Railway Company have 
advanced their rates on certain classes of 
merchandise from 30 to 50 per cent. 
between Kirkcaldy and the following 
places—namely, Burntisland, five miles, 
from 5s. to 9s. 2d. per ton; Cupar Fife, 
18 miles, from 8s. 9d. to 12s. Id. per 
ton ; Dumbarton, 73 miles, from 15s. 10d. 
to 23s. 4d. per ton; Haddington, 43 
miles, from 12s. 6d. to 16s. 3d. per ton ; 
and Musselburgh, 31 miles, from 9s. 2d. 
to 13s, 9d. per ton ; whether he is aware 
that, in spite of repeated promises to 
revert as nearly as possible to the old 
rates, the increased charges are still in 
force ; and whether the Board of Trade 
can take any steps to put an end to these 
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increased charges upon the trading 
public ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): The Board of Trade com- 
municated with the Railway Company 
on the subject of the hon. Member's 
question, and iu reply the following tele- 
gram has been received from the General 
Manager :— 

“Class 3 rates mentioned in hon. Member's 

question correct, but three of the distances under- 
stated—Burntisland being six miles, Had- 
dington 63,and Musselburgh 42, The increases 
shown were made solely to remove inequalities, 
and all the new rates mentioned are less than 
maxima by from 4 to 28 percent. Goods traffic 
at Kirkcaldy at new rates, taken as a whole, 
works out to practically same as at old rates— 
difference being only one-tenth of 1s, per cent, 
increase. 
The Board of Trade have no power to 
compel the Company to revert to the 
former rates ; but any interest that feels 
itself aggrieved can avail itself of the 
Conciliation Clause (Clause 31) of the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888. 

Mr. DALZIEL: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the North British 
Railway successfully opposed a rival 
scheme on the express condition that 
their rates would not be increased, 
whereas, in fact, they have increased 
their rates 50 per cent.? Does he not 
think that this is a ease in which he 
should interfere ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: If the rates are 
under the maximum I cannot interfere. 

Mr. DALZIEL ; Will the right hon. 
Gentleman be prepared to assist in any 
inquiry if appeal is made ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA : Certainly. 


DOCKYARD CLASSIFICATION. 


Coronet LLOYD (Chatham) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether the Government can give the 
House any information in regard to doing 
away with the system of classification in 
Her Majesty’s Dockyards ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tne AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Ropertsox, Dun- 
dee): As was stated last week in the 
discussion on the Navy Estimates, a 
Departmental Committee is now sitting 
to consider this and other Dockyard ques- 
tions. I hope very soon to announce the 
decision of the Admiralty on all these 
questions, but cannot yet name any day. 
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Charge against an 


Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) : Can the hon. Gen- 
tleman say when we may expect this 
information ? Will it be before we come 
to discuss the Dockyard Vote? This 
question has been repeatedly put since 
the beginning of the Session; promises 
have been again and again given of an 
early decision, and once we were told 
that that decision should be made known 
before Whitsuntide. Yet we are now in 
exactly the same position as before. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I did hope 
that at the time named a decision would 
have been come to. Since then a definite 
step has been taken by the Committee 
on specific instructions from the Board 
of Admiralty, and I quite think the 
whole matter will be before the House 
before the Dockyard Vote is reached. I 
cannot, however, give a pledge to that 
effect. 


THE ALDERSHOT CAVALRY BRIGADE, 
Carrats MSCALMONT (Antrim, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War will he explain by whose authority, 
when the Aldershot Cavalry Brigade 
was put under canvas in consequence of 
the recent military disturbances, no field 
or separation allowance was granted to 
the troops, and the extra ration of }ib. 
of meat per man, authorised by the 
Queen’s Regulations, was withheld ; and 
whether it is within the power of the 
Military Authorities to cancel such pro- 
visions of the Allowance Regulations ? 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The General Officer commanding at 
Aldershot decided that, as the Cavalry 
regiments were moved into camp in 
consequence of misconduct, no extra 
charge should be thrown upon the public. 
His Royal Highness the Commander-in- 
Chief approved of the steps taken. 


HAULBOWLINE DOCKYARD. 

Cartain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether he is aware that the sudden 
departure of H.M.S. Triumph from 
Queenstown has prevented the com- 
pletion of her repairs at Haulbowline, as 
promised by the Admiralty ; whether 
he is also aware that the present great 
dearth of employment at these docks 
occupied the serious attention of the 
Queenstown Town Commissioners on 


Saturday last ; and whether, under these 
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circumstances, the repairs required by 
the new guardship Warspite, or at least 
those above water line, will be executed 
at Haulbowline ? 

*THe SECRETARY 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suvurrre- 
wortH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): The 
Triumph will return to Haulbowline, 
when any unfinished repairs can be com- 
pleted at that Yard. It is not practicable 
to distribute the repairs of the Warspite 
between Devonport, where she is now in 
dock, and Haulbowline, as the time re- 
quired for the extensive repairs to her 
bottom enables the remaining small re- 
pairs to be completed economically at 
Devonport in the same time. Her future 
repairs will be carried out at Haulbowline 
to the extent which the appliances at 
that Yard will permit. With regard to 
the second paragraph of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman’s question, I have no 
doubt that the information which he 
gives is correct; but it has not been 
otherwise communicated to the Ad- 
miralty. 


Athenry Constable. 


TO THE AD- 


CHARGE AGAINST AN ATHENRY 
CONSTABLE, 

Mr. SHEEHY (Galway, S.): I beg 
toask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been drawn to the case 
of a police constable stationed at 
Athenry, who was charged last April 
with being drunk while under medical 
treatment, and against whom the 
charge has been again renewed, the 
doctor who attended the constable having 
since died ; is he aware that it transpired 
at the inquiry that a statement made by 
the accused to the Inspector General was 
suppressed ; can he state by whom this 
statement was suppressed; is he also 
aware that it was shown that the Head 
Constable induced certain shopkeepers to 
at once send their accounts to the accused, 
it being represented to them that the 
accused was about to be reduced and re- 
moved ; and whether he will cause 
inquiries to be made into the case ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The question 
appears to relate to a constable named 
Lally, who was recently tried by a Con- 
stabulary Court of Inquiry on several 
charges, including one of drunkenness, in 
respect of all of which he was found 
guilty. I am informed that the entire 
circumstances of the case were fully in- 
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quired into, and that all the papers, 
including the statement alleged to have 
been suppressed, were before the Court, 
by whom it was submitted to the 
Inspector General. The alleged miscon- 
duct of the Head Constable was also 
inquired into, and the Court were of 
opinion that he had only done his duty. 
The Inspector General considers that the 
constable has been dealt with leniently, 
and there appears to be no sufficient 
grounds for re-opening his case. 


STOKE GOLDING BURIAL BOARD. 

Mr. C. P. B. M‘SLAREN (Leicester, 
Bosworth) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called to 
the proceedings at a meeting held on the 
27th June last in the vestry of the parish 
church of Stoke Golding, Leicestershire, 
for the purpose of electing three mem- 
bers on the Burial Board in that parish 
in the place of three members retiring by 
rotation, at which meeting the Rev. 
Hugh Bryan, vicar of the parish, was in 
the chair ; whether he is aware that, on 
Mr. Robert Bust, Mr. John Lee, and Mr. 
Nathan George Bacon being duly pro- 
posed and seconded as members in the 
place of three retiring, the vicar refused to 
take these nominations or put to the meet- 
ing any vote other than the re-election of 
the three retiring members, of whom the 
vicar himself was one; and that, on a 
poll being demanded and signed by three 
inhabitants of the parish, the vicar 
refused to grant a poll; and whether the 
Local Government Board will take any 
steps in the matter for the purpose of 
setting aside the proceedings at the 
meeting, or enabling the inhabitants of 
the parish to elect members on the 
Burial Board ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: As this question 
was only given notice of last night, I 
must ask my hon. Friend to postpone it 
until Monday, as it has been impossible 
to obtain the necessary information in so 
short a time. 


THE LORD LIEUTENANT AND THE 
CORK CORPORATION. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is prepared, on behalf of His Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, to explain 
on what grounds His Excellency, during 


Mr. J. Morley 
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the course of a recent visit to Cork, 
received an address from the Corporation 
of that City from which every expression 
of loyalty to the Sovereign had been 
excluded by a direct vote, and which 
made demands for the release of the 
dynamite prisoners and the restoration 
of the evicted tenants, whereas, on His 
Excellency’s accession to office last year, 
he declined to receive addresses offering 
him a loyal and hearty welcome as the 
representative of the Sovereign from the 
Dublin Chamber of Commerce and the 
Methodist Conference, on the ground that 
the'addresses contained political allusions; 
and whether he is aware that the sole 
political allusions contained in these 
addresses were paragraphs referring to 
the attachment of the bodies in question 
to the Legislative Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland as it now exists ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I think the hon. 
Member will agree with me it would be 
proper that I should have an opportunity 
of communicating with the Lord Lieu- 
tenant before I answer the question, and, 
as His Excellency is still absent from 
Dublin, I will ask that the question be 
postponed till next week. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : I quite agree, 
and am perfectly willing to postpone it 
till Tuesday. 


INDIA COUNCIL BILLS, 

Sr W. HOULDSWORTH (Man- 
chester, N.W.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India if, in future, 
it is the intention of the Government 
that Council bills shall not be allotted at 
less than Is. 4d. per rupee ? 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: The Secretary of 
State cannot, as at present advised, 
pledge himself that no bills shall be 
allotted at less than 1s, 4d. per rupee. 
He will endeavour, as has been the in- 
variable practice, to obtain the best price 
for his bills that the purchaser is willing 
to pay. 


THE SILVER QUESTION IN INDIA. 
Sir W. HOULDSWORTH : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India if any Correspondence on the Silver 
Question took place between the British 
and Indian Governments before the year 
1886 ; and, if so, whether he will lay it 
upon the Table of the House ? 
*Mr. G. RUSSELL: Much Corre- 
spondence took place from the years 1876 
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to 1882, and many of the more important 
Papers have been already laid before 
Parliament. If the hon. Baronet will 
specify any particular Papers that he 
wishes to see, it is not likely that any 
objection will be made to their pro- 
duction. 


UGANDA. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamptor): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether any 
Despatches of Sir Gerald Portal since 
his arrival in Uganda have reached Her 
Majesty’s Government ; and whether, if 
so, he will lay them upon the Table of 
the House ? 

*Tu—E UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): 
Some Despatches have been received 
quite recently, but they have not yet 
been considered by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and I am not, therefore, in a position 
to make any statement as to their publica- 
tion. I may say, however, that they 
only give an account of Sir Gerald 
Portal’s proceedings up to the 8th of 
April, and do not contain any final 
opinion on his part either as to Uganda 
or the best method of dealing with the 
country. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: When does 
the hon. Baronet think the Government 
will be able to form a conclusion ? 

Sir E. GREY: I cannot say how 
soon, but it is obvious that the considera- 
tion of important Despatches must take 
some time. If the hon. Member will 
repeat the question next week, I hope 
to be able to give him a more definite 
answer. 

Cotonet NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs if his attention has 
been drawn to a statement in The 
Standard, that the correspondent of 
The Berliner Tageblatt had written 
from Uganda that the Catholics and the 
Protestant Bishops had agreed, with the 
concurrence of Sir Gerald Portal, on an 
apportionment of territory between the 
professors of the two religions; if this 
statement is correct ; and if the division 
of Uganda is finally concluded ? 

*Sir E. GREY: Attention has been 
drawn to the statement. It is correct 


that the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
Bishops have, with the approval of Sir 
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Gerald Portal, come to an understanding 
as to an apportionment of territory that 
would be satisfactory to them. But no 
final settlement has yet been reported. 


DRINK AND SUICIDE—BOGUS CLUB. 

Mr. HARRINGTON (Dublin, Har- 
bour) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whe- 
ther his attention has been directed to 
the evidence given, on oath, at an in- 
quest held on the 4th instant, at the 
Coroner’s Court, Dublin, on Patrick 
Donnelly, who committed suicide by 
hanging on the morning of the 3rd 
instant, whilst temporarily insane from 
the effects of drink; whether he has 
noticed that at said inquest it was sworn 
to by several witnesses that drink had 
been obtained by the deceased and others, 
at various hours, between 8°45 a.m. and 
midnight on Sunday, the 2nd instant, at 
a so-called workmen’s club situated at 
16, Denmark Street, a poor and decayed 
locality, kept or managed by a man 
named Joyce; that it was also sworn to 
by the witnesses that neither the deceased 
nor his companions, who were so sup- 
plied with drink at said club, were any 
of them members of said club; that 
neither deceased nor his companions were 
any of them introduced by a member of 
said club; that the drink supplied to 
deceased and his companions was in 
each case paid for by them, and not by 
any member of said club; and that anye 
one who pleased, whether a member of 
the club or not, and without being intro- 
duced by a member, could go intotheclub 
and get and pay fordrink without any ques- 
tion being asked ; whether such supply- 
ing of drink to non-members of the club, 
not introduced by a member and not paid 
for by a member, constitutes a breach of 
the Excise and Licensing Laws, as well 
as a fraudulent evasion of the Rules 
under which bona fide workmen’s clubs 
are legally constituted ; and whether the 
authorities propose to take any action in 
the matter, in order that a decision may 
be arrived at ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The facts are 
correctly set forth in the question. The 
police have taken immediate steps to 
bring the person who sold the drink to 


Donnelly before the Magistrate for 
having sold drink without a licence, 
3B 
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THE POLICE AND THE ROYAL 
WEDDING, 


Mr. BECKETT (York, N.R., 
Whitby): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he is aware that Members of Parliament 
were prevented from attending to their 
duties by the fact that on several occa- 
sions at several places the police refused 
to let them through on the ground that 
they had been instructed to stop all traffic 
without any exceptions whatever? I 
also desire to ask if the police have any 
right to prevert Members of Parliament 
from having access to the House while 
it is sitting under any circumstances 
whatever ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : I regret extremely 
to learn that any Member of the House 
should have been inconvenienced, or 
should have been prevented from attend- 
ing to his duties, through any conduct of 
the police. Strict orders were given on 
the subject to the police ; and as I have 
received only one single complaint, and 
that from the hon. Member, and as the 
House was fuller last evening at 10 
o’clock than it has been on any previous 
evening during the Session, I infer that 
those orders were well carried out. If 
any hon. Member has any complaint to 
make on the subject of his own personal 
inconvenience, and will furnish me with 
the particulars of his complaint, I will 
undertake that the matter shall be strictly 
inquired into. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.) : I wish to ask whether the con- 
duct of the police generally met with the 
approval of the right hon. Gentleman ; 
and, if so, whether a notification to that 
effect might not be made by him to the 
Chief Commissioner ? I would aiso ask 
the right hon. Gentleman, considering 
the expressions of gratitude and admira- 
tion that have already been made in 
regard both to the arrangements and the 
care of the police, and especially to the 
great humanity they showed to many 
people who were taken ill among the 
crowds, whether such notification can be 
conveyed to the Chief Commissioner in 
such a way that it may be made known 
to the public ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I entirely concur 
with what the right hon. Gentleman has 
said as to the admirable manner in which 
the police yesterday discharged their 
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duties. They have earned the gratitude 
not only of the Members of this House, 
but also of the public at large. I shall 
consider the most appropriate way of 
expressing what I believe to be the 
universal feeling, and I trust I may be 
able in a few days to make a communi- 
cation to the House on the subject, which 
will give satisfaction both to the police 
and to the public. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
May I ask, Sir, whether any banks in 
the City were looted yesterday, and how 
many cashiers were massacred ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Up to this moment 
I am entirely without information on those 
points. 

PEMBROKE DOCK, 

Mr. EGERTON ALLEN (Pembroke, 
&e.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether, considering the 
urgent need of acquiring a site at Pem- 
broke Dock for a school house under a 
Scheme for Intermediate Education, he 
can give a favourable response to the 
application for land belonging to the War 
Department ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It is proposed to sell sume War Depart- 
ment property to the Local Committee 
under the Welsh Intermediate Educa- 
tion Act to enable them to provide a site 
for a schoolhouse. 


EVIDENCE ON INDIAN CURRENCY. 
Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for India if he can now say when 
the Evidence taken by the Committee 
upon Indian Currency will be laid upon the 
Table ? 
*Mr. G. RUSSELL: I have to say that 
a copy of the Evidence was laid on the 
Table 10 minutes ago. 


GIBRALTAR, 

Sm G. BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale) : I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War 
whether he can state what is the total 
number of the resident civilian population 
in Gibraltar, and what proportion is en- 
gaged in industries or employments not 
connected with the supply of the needs 
of the garrison or the maintenance of the 
works of that fortress ? 
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THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
I may perhaps be allowed to answer this 
question. According to the Census of 
1891 the total civil population of 
Gibraltar consisted of 16,759 British 
subjects and 2,341 aliens—-total, 19,100. 
It is impossible to state what proportion 
of this population is engaged in industries 
or employments not connected with the 
supply of the needs of the garrison or the 
maintenance of the works of the fortress, 
but the details of the occupations of the 
population will be found in the Census 
Report. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE NAVY. 


Mr. DARLING (Deptford): I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, inasmuch as the Government 
accept the conclusions arrived at by the 
late Government as to the strength at 
which the Navy should be maintained, 
he will state when the Government pro- 
pose to introduce the financial measures 
necessary to bring up the strength of the 
Navy to the point at which it stood 
immediately before the total loss of 
H.M.S. Victoria? 


*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The time has not come for making any 
statement. The Board of Admiralty are 
fully aware of the duty which rests upon 
them of maintaining the strength of the 
Navy. 

Mr. DARLING: My question was 
not to the Board of Admiralty, who, I 
know, have admitted their responsibility. 
What I want to know of the First Lord 
of the Treasury is when the Government 
propose to introduce the necessary mea- 
sures to give effect to the opinion of the 
Board of Admiralty ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I have already stated that the time has 
not come for making an announcement. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : I beg to ask whether, in view of 
the fact that the Sultan, Howe, Camper- 
down, and Warspite are all unfit for ser- 
vice, that the Victoria has been lost, and 
that the Navy is thus below its comple- 
ment by four battle-ships and one first- 
class cruiser, Her Majesty’s Government 
propose to takeany, and, if so, what, steps 
to cause the Navy to be brought up with- 
out delay to its proper strength ? 
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*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH * 
All the necessary steps are being taken. 
The Sultan is under repair ; the Howe 
will presently be finished, and the Camper- 
down will be immediately repaired ; and, 
as I have stated, the responsibility rests on 
the Board of Admiraity, and they will 
discharge it. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): I desire to ask, but in no 
controversial spirit, whether there will be 
a Supplementary Estimate ? 

*Sirn U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I have already more than once indicated 
that the time has not come for making an 
announcement on the subject. 


THE IRISH DEBT. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
| sury whether he could state, or lay upon 
| the Table as an Unopposed Return, as an 
addition to Parliamentary Paper, No. 
| 283 (22nd June, 1893), what was the 

rate of interest of the British and Irish 
Debts, respectively, at the time of the 
Union, unredeemed at Sth January, 
1801, and at the time of the amalgama- 
tion of the British and Irish Exchequers 
|in 1817, and the gross amount paid in 
each of those years to defray the interests 
| of the British and Irish Debts respec- 
tively ? 
| Tue FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
| SURY (Mr. W. E. Giapsrone, Edin- 
' burgh, Midlothian): I believe that the 
| information the hon. Member desires is 
|already before the House, and he will 
| find it in the Return No. 443, 1858, I 
_ think the hon, Member will find there all 
| he desires to know ; but if it is not so, I 
| should be sorry to have a Return framed 
after the notice that has been given, for 
it would tend to support the idea that 
Ireland was responsible for a certain 
;amount of the National Debt at the 
period of the Union, imposed, I might 
almost say, fraudulently upon her, un- 
fortunately with the assent and support 
of the British Government. 


Mr. BARTLEY: May I ask whether 
it is not a fact that it has always been 
regarded that the amount referred to in 
| the Return mentioned was, in the opinion 
| of statesmen of the time of the Union, the 
Debt of Ireland, as compared with the 
Debt of England ? 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: No 
doubt, as a matter of account, the amount 
referred to stood as the Debt of Ireland 
at the time of the Union. 


THE BENGAL POLICE. 


Mr. CAINE: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether the 
Secretary of State is aware that the 
District Superiritendent of Police for 
Barisal, Bengal, in 1893 threatened, by 
circular, his subordinates with loss of 
promotion and perhaps their posts if they 
failed to secure 75 per cent. of convic- 
tions in cases sent up by them for trial ; 
whether the Deputy Magistrate of 
Backergunge, Bengal, has issued a circu- 
lar to his subordinates directing them in 
effect to do their best to convict all per- 
sons brought before them on charges of 
committing breaches of the peace, and 
that, in consequence, no less than 3,338 
persons were bound over to keep the 
peace ; and, if so, why have such severe 
measures been necessary in this district ; 
whether the Secretary of State is aware 
of the strongly prevailing opinion in 
Bengal, founded on statements in official 
Papers, that unless Magistrates show a 
large percentage of convictions in the 
eases sent before them by the police 
there is no hope of their obtaining promo- 
tion ; and whether he will lay upon the 
Table of the House the Correspondence 
which has taken place between the Go- 
vernment of Bengal, the High Court at 
Calcutta, and other Papers bearing en 
this matter ? 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: To the first of 
my hon. Friend’s four questions my 
answer is in the negative. With regard 
to the second, the Secretary of State is 
not aware of the existence of any such 
circular ; but it is true that, owing to an 
increase in the number of riots in that 
district, it was found necessary to bind 
over 3,338 persons in the year 1891 to 
keep the peace. The Secretary of State 
has seen statements to the effect that in 
some places in Bengal a belief prevails, 
or did prevail, to the effect set forth in 
the third of my hon. Friend’s questions ; 
but whether there is, or ever was, any 
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the fourth question refers is as yet in- 
complete. When it is complete, the ques- 
tion whether it is desirable to lay it on 
the Table will be considered, but the 
Secretary of State is unable to give any 
promise as to the decision which may 
be then arrived at. 


ARMENIAN PRISONERS. 


Mr. F. S. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
Returns can be obtained as soon as pos- 
sible from the British Constils in Asiatic 
Turkey, showing the names and numbers 
of the Armenian prisoners in Turkish 
gaols, and stating whether they have or 
have not been tried, the terms of im- 
prisonment and dates of arrest, and 
whether they are or are not in chains ? 


*Str E. GREY: We continually re- 
ceive Reports from Her Majesty’s 
Representatives in Armenia on the 
general condition of affairs in that 
country, with such details as they are 
| able to give. It would be very difficult 

for them to obtain accurate and complete 
| Returns such as the hon. Member asked 
| for, and it would be impossible without 
the co-operation of the Turkish Authori- 
ties ; it is, therefore, undesirable to issue 
special instructions in this sense. 





| ASIATIC TURKEY. 

Mr. F.S. STEVENSON: I beg to 
'ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs how soon the Papers 
relating to the affairs of Asiatic Turkey 
will be presented ? 

*Sir E. GREY: Nodecision has been 
taken as to the presentation of Papers ; 
it must depend upon the turn that events 
may take in Turkey whether it will be 
advisable to publish the Correspondence. 

*Mr. PAUL: Will the hon. Gentle- 
man state, for the information of the 
House, whether the Foreign Office has 
heard of the pardon or release of the 
15 Armenian prisoners who were con- 
victed at Angora with the two Professors 
already set at liberty ? 





foundation for such a belief he is 
unable to say. ‘The attention of the) 
Government of India has been called 
to the matter, the importance of which | 
is fully recognised, and will not be lost 
sight of. ‘The Correspondence to which | 


l 


*Sir E. GREY : We have no informa- 
tion of that fact. I have nothing to add 
to the answer I gave yesterday—that no 
decision had been announced with refer- 
ence to the prisoners except as to the 
two named. 
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THE HOUSE AND THE ROYAL 
MARRIAGE. 

Mr. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, E.) : 
May I ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether he can explain why the 
Royal Standard was not hoisted on the 
Victoria Tower yesterday in honour of 
the Royal Wedding ? 

Mr. THEOBALD (Essex, Romford): 
Before the question is answered, may 
ask another—namely, whether the right 
hon. Gentleman did not consider the 
hoisting of the Royal Standard a super- 
fluous manifestation, taking into con- 
sideration the proceedings in this House 
and the narrow squeak the Government 
had last night ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: That is 
a matter not within the cognisance of my 
office; but if any hon. Member chooses 
to give notice of a question on the subject 
— be glad to obtain information for 

im. 


MOTION. 


COUNTY OF CLARE ASSIZES. 
ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 
MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. T. W. Russell, Member for South 
Tyrone, rose in his place, and asked leave 


|for agrarian offences, and every one of 
| them, with the exception of a game- 
| keeper, had been acquitted. He supposed 
| the Clare jury thought that the game- 
| keeper, at all events, was fair game. 
) These facts had been admitted by the 
| Chief Secretary, and nobody had been in 
& position to traverse them. Imme- 
diately afterwards he (Mr. Russell) and 
| his friends asked whether, in view of 
| facts and proceedings of this kind, the 
| Government intended to remove the 
| administration of the criminal affairs of 
| this county outside the bounds of the 
;county. The Judge presiding at the 
Spring Assizes had suggested that this 
should be done, and if he (Mr. Russell) 
recollected aright, he went the length of 
saying that it was little short of a farce 
to go on with things as they were. The 
Chief Secretary replied with great curt- 
ness to the request that was made to 
him, saying that the Government did not 
intend to take any steps in the matter. 
The jurors had been admittedly visited 
and intimidated by certain people in the 
county. This was admitted by the Chief 
Secretary. The result was seen in the 
Court House at Ennis when the jurors 
acquitted the prisoners. The Govern- 
ment must have had good reason for 
refusing to take any steps in the matter; 
but the reasons for their conduct did not 





to move the Adjournment of the House | appear on the surface. He knew perfectly 
for the purpose of discussing a definite | well that the Government could not con- 
matter of urgent public importance— | veniently change the venue in these 
namely, “the failure of justice at the cases without proclaiming the county and 
present Assizes for the County of Clare | bringing back into operation a section of 
in political and agrarian cases, and the the Crimes Act. But seeing that they 
conduct of the Government in not taking ‘had the power in their own hands, seeing 
the necessary steps to remedy the defect that to-morrow the Lord Lieutenant 





existing in the administration of | 
justice” ; but the pleasure of the House | 
not having been signified, Mr. Speaker 
called on those Members who supported 
the Motien to rise in their places, and 
not less than 40 Members having accord- , 
ingly risen, 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL moved the | 
adjournment of the House. He said it 
was quite true that he made a Motion of | 
a similar character only a few weeks ago, | 
but a good many things bad happened | 
since then. He wished, first of all, to | 
call attention to the question he raised on | 
the previous occasion. The Spring | 
Assizes in the County of Clare had then 
just been held. At those Assizes nine 
prisoners bad been put upon their trial 


could proclaim the County of Clare, or 
could proclaim any specific baronies 
within that county, and seeing that, under 
such a proclamation, a change of venue 
could be secured and special juries could 
be obtained as a right, it was incumbent 
upon the Government to show very good 
cause indeed why they should allow the 
travesty of justice which was taking 
place in Clare to continue. He knew the 
Chief Secretary had strong views about 
the Crimes Act. It was called the 
Coercion Act, but it was well to bear in 
mind that there were two kinds of 
coercion. By putting those who com- 
mitted crime upon their trial under 
circumstances in which conviction was 


impossible, and in which the Judge de- 
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clared conviction to be impossible, the Go- 
vernment were not coercing the criminal, 
but were coercing the poor victims of his 
crimes. Whilst he (Mr. Russell), and 
those who agreed with him, had no 
abstract love of coercion, they preferred 
that if anybody was to be coerced it 
should be the criminal and not his victim. 
It might be said that he had chosen a 
very inconvenient time for bringing this 
question forward. Those who were in 
opposition, however, could not pick and 
choose their time. The Government 
had so arranged matters that they had 
taken the whole time of the House prac- 
tically from private Members, and, as no 
satisfaction could be obtained by ques- 
tioning the Chief Secretary, he sub- 
mitted that those to whom the minority 
in the County of Clare looked for sup- 
port and protection would fail in almost 
their first duty if they did not take every 
opportunity that fairly came in their 
way of asking the House to insist upon 
justice being done in that county. Since 
the Spring Assizes things had been going 
on in Clare pretty much as they went on 
before. The mere fact that so many 
criminals escaped at the last Assize 
naturally gave criminals almost immunity 
from the consequences of their erimes, 
and they had since been going about the 
county moonlighting, shooting people 
in the road, and intimidating law-abiding 
citizens to their hearts’ content. In spite 
of this the Government sat perfectly 
placid on the Treasury Bench and did 
not seem to care one atom whether the 
poor people in Clare had the protection 
of the law or not. The first case that 
came before the present Assize was a 
charge against five men of rescue from 
the Sheriff. These men, who were tried 
on Monday last, were identified first of 
all by the Sheriff himself as having taken 
part in the rescue, and then by the 
bailiffs who were present. He could 
understand Nationalist Members saying 
that the Sheriff and the bailiffs did not 
count, but he did not think that line of 
defence would be taken by the Chief 
Secretary. At all events, however, the 
Nationalist Members who had lately 
shown extraordinary trust in the police, 
would attach some importance to the 
fact that the prisoners were also identi- 
fied by the police who were present. 
The jury, however, returned a verdict 
of acquittal on the spot, and the Judge 


Mr. T. W. Russell 





from his place on the Bench declared 
that this verdict was a scandal to the 
administration of justice. It was un- 
doubtedly a scandal to the administration 
of justice, but it was also a scandal to the 
Government who, in face of the warnings 
they had received, had deliberately sent 
these men to be tried by a Clare jury. 
Another case was tried on the following 
day. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): 
Might I ask the hon. Gentleman if he 
would be so good as to say what crimes 
the five prisoners were charged with ? 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : I stated dis- 
tinctly that it was a case of rescue from 
the Sheriff. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Do I under- 
stand that it was a case of rescue of their 
own cattle ? 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, that was 
not the case. The prisoners set up no 
defence whatever, and he thought there 
was a good deal to be said for their action 
in this respect, because they were cer- 
tainly entitled to rely upon a Clare jury. 
Why should a Clare prisoner take the 
trouble to set up a defence when he knew 
that his defenders were in the jury box ? 

Mr. W. REDMOND: As a matter of 
convenience, may I ask the hon. Gentle- 
man whether it is not the fact that the 
prisoners were defended by very eminent 
counsel ? 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, it was 
true that the witnesses were cross-ex- 
amined on behalf of the prisoners by very 
eminent counsel; but when the time came 
for the defence, no defence was attempted. 
In the second case which had been tried, 
and the particulars of which were given 
in The Times newspaper, the jury did 
not promptly acquit the prisoner, but 
disagreed. The Judge asked whether 
this was a case that had been previously 
tried. The Crown Provecutor stated that 
it was, and the Judge thereupon declared 
that it was a farce to go on with these 
proceedings. There was one case of 
counterfeit coin, and the jury returned a 
verdict of guilty. He admitted that in 
eases of ordinary crime, where no 
political motive could be assigned, these 
jurors would do their duty ; but he sub- 
mitted to the House that the proceedings 
at the two Assizes showed that in cases 
where the agrarian question was raised, 
or where the crime was tinged with 
politics, it was absolutely impossible to 
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get a verdict from a Clare jury. 


The |! 
Chief Secretary for Ireland well knew | The Times says. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: That is what 
What the Judge 


what was going on in the County of | really said was— 


Clare, and he knew that the state of 
things there was not a state of civilisation. 
[Cries of “Oh!”] Of course it was all 
very well for those who were committing 
crimes with impunity, and who could do 
practically what they liked ; but he sub- 
mitted that to the poor victims, to the 
menu and women who wanted to do what 
was right and honest, who wanted to pay 
their rents, who wanted to do an honest 


day’s work for a fair day’s wage, and | 
who desired to go through life quietly, | 


and to have nothing to do with polities, 
and still less with the ruffians who infested 
this county, it was not a state of 
civilisation. He heard someone saying 
on the previous evening that the fact 
that some place was 10 days’ distance 
from London excused a great deal. 
County Clare was not more than 24 hours’ 
distance from the place where he was 
now standing. It was full of policemen, 
and nothing was wanting but the sigua- 
ture of the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
to put an end to the whole business. 
He proposed to read an extract or two 
from the Charge of the learned Judge at 
the present Clare Assizes. . He had 
taken the best report he could find—that 
which appeared in The Times, which 
was a tolerably long report. Mr. Justice 
Gibson, charging the Grand Jury on the 
3rd of July, said— 

“The amount of business was more than he 
anticipated when he settled the Circuit, but 
none of the cases appeared of great consequence 
except three, one being of murder, the in- 
fanticide of an illegitimate child, and the others 
being in connection with some seizures by Mr. 
Macadam, These seizures appeared to have 
been resisted by a considerable number of 
people. None of the ordinary crimes were of a 
character to merit any special observations. 
With regard to the general condition of the 
county, he learned from the Constabulary 
Returns that the number of specially reported 
cases for these Assizes was 96 as compared with 
74 for the corresponding pericd of last year.” 
That, at all events, was a fact forthe 
Chief Secretary about which there could 
be no mistake. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had his Constabulary on the spot. 
They were under the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s orders, and it was they who had 
sent in this Report to the Judge. Mr. 
Justice Gibson went on to say— 

“This would appear to indicate a consider- 
able increase in the amount of crime, and that 
crime, with one or two exceptions, was of the 
worst character.” 


| 


| This would appear to indicate a considerable 


increase in the amount of crime, though none 
| of that crime, with one or two exceptions, is of 
| the worst character.” 
| [ Nationalist cries of “ Pigott !”"] 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : 
| Mr. Speaker, I rise to Order. Hon. 
| Members here are calling out “ Pigott !” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I hope no expres- 
sion of that kind will be used. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I am sure 
I have no desire to mislead the House. I 
took the best report I could, and I have 
no means of knowing what report the 
Chief Secretary is quoting from. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The official note 
taken at the time by the official note- 
takers. [Nationalist cheers. ] 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, this was 
the first time he had heard the National- 
ist Members cheering an official note. 
His opinion had already been that they 
had not a very high opinion of the 
Jeremiah Stringers of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, and he congratulated them 
on their change of view. At all events, 
it was only the most serious crime that 
was reported to the Judge. [Cries of 
“No!”] When the Judge spoke of 
96 against 74 he was not referring to 
drunkenness and offences of that kind. 
The Chief Secretary would not, at all 
events, deny that the Judge declared that 
there was a very considerable increase 
in the specially reported cases. This 
fact threw a tremendous responsibility on 
Her Majesty’s Government. Itwas per- 
fectly well known that juries would not 
convict in these special cases in Clare, 
and what he desired to ask the 


Chief Secretary was whether this 
state of things was to go on? 


The right hon. Gentleman knew—he 
had bowed his assent already to the 
horrible condition of the county. Why 
was Clare in that horrible condition ? 
Because justice was paralysed. Those 
criminals, as they proceeded every night 
on their mission of outrage, knew that 
they could do so with absolute impunity, 
because, first of all, the Clare juries would 
not convict; and, secondly, because 


Nationalist Members would not allow 
the Chief Secretary to change the venue. 
He asked the Chief Secretary whether 
_ he was prepared to go on in this ignoble 
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servitude? Was he prepared to allow 
the County of Clare to be overrun by 
men doing what they liked with the 
property of their neighbours, and fre- 
quently attempting to take their lives ? 
Was he prepared to allow that to go on 
simply and solely because Irish Members 
would not allow him to proclaim the 
county and to avail himself of the 
Crimes Act, by which he could change 
the venue and stop the mischief? If 
the right hon. Gentleman would answer 
that question plainly, then they would not 
quarrel about the minutiz of these cases 
or of the minutiselof the Judges’ Charges. 
He wanted to see this business stopped 
in the County of Clare, and the Chief 
Secretary could stop it. If the right 
hon. Gentleman refused, then for these 
crimes, which were a disgrace not only 
to Ireland but to humanity, he must take 
the responsibility, for no other man could 
clear the county of them. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
{Mr. T. W. Russell.) 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortry, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne): I would not have 
been at all surprised at the subject being 
brought forward at the proper time, when 
the necessary information was accessible, 
when there had been time to read the 
Charges of the Judges, and opportunity 
to ascertain the facts and details of the 
cases, of which only two have been men- 
tioned. The House would then have 
been in a position to judge of the conduct 
of the Executive Government. I have 
no desire whatever to shirk one atom of 
the responsibility that rests upon me for 
the state of Ireland. I do not seek, and 
I have no right to seek, any quarter 
from the Opposition ; but I submit to 
the House, and I think the Opposition 
will agree, that it is an extreme course 
to make an attack upon the Government 
in connection with the proceedings at 
Assizes which I believe are not yet over. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
They finished the day before yesterday. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The hon. Gentle- 

“man may know ; but so far as I know, if 
the Assizes are over, they were only over 
last night. Anyway, there has been no 
opportunity to obtain information. One 
of the cases was tried on Monday last 
and the other on Tuesday. Reports 


Mr. T. W. Russell 





could not reach this country until Wednes- 
day or yesterday, and, if I had nothing 
else to do, there has been no time in this 
short interval of a few days to ask for 
official opinions upon jthe facts and to 
communicate with the prosecuting 
counsel. Yet the hon. Member, on the 
strength of some newspaper reports—un- 
veracious reports, as I have shown— 
thinks he has got material enough for a 
case against the Government. I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, the 
Leader of the Opposition, is it reason- 
able that this should be dore without a 
word of notice ? 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : What would 
have happened if I had given notice? I 
should at once have been blocked by 
notice of a Resolution. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: If the hon, 
Member had given me _ notice—that 
notice which even the humblest Minister 
may reasonably expect, and which any 
other Minister but the Irish Minister 
would assuredly have got—the hon, 
Member knows very well that if he had 
given me notice this morning, it would 
have enabled me to telegraph to Dublin 
and Ennis and get a good deal of infor- 
mation. Instead of that, I only heard of 
the intention to move the adjournment 
almost at the end of questions. I 
went to the hon. Member 10 minutes 
before he rose and said, “ Is it true there 
is going to be a Motion for Adjourn- 
ment ?” “ Yes,” said he, “on the Clare 
Assizes.” That is all the notice I have 
received. I put it to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, who dislike the policy with 
which I am associated, whether that is 
fair or reasonable treatment—I do not 
say with reference to myself, for I do not 
care anything about that—but is it 
reasonable treatment to subject the House 
to? The House is asked to spend I do 
not know how much time upon an 
ex parte statement founded upon un- 
verified, untested, and unsifted news- 
paper reports. I find that the Judge in 
his Charge said the reputed crime was 
not of the worst kind. [Cries of “Go 
on!”] Iam quite ready to help the case 
of the hon. Member by quoting the general 
language of the Judge on the state of 
the County of Clare. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: What report 
is the right hon. Gentleman referring to ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It is the report 
of The Irish Times. I have not had an 
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opportunity of comparing it with the | fact, the state of Clare is better now 
official report; but I believe a similar | than it was when the late Government 
report would have been found in the| left Office. [“Oh!” and “ Hear, 
London Times if the hon. Member had |hear!”] Hon. Members must give me 
been candid enough to state the whole | some credit for not making a rash state- 
ease. The report says— ment on a serious matter of this kind. I 
“Mr, Justice Gibson said he was a stranger to | 8@y that the County of Clare is not one 
the County of Clare; and though the Returns | atom worse; it is not by one atom more 
_— >, —— poe See | caleulated to fill the Government with 
siderable apprehension, to these ‘Getie with apprehension and anxiety than it was on 
the district they might appear to be only the day the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
symptoms of a long-standing disease.” site retired from Office. I say that when 
the Assizes are over at Limerick and 
the Spring Assizes things in Clare are be Ag well as Clare, and he hen — 
going from bad to worse. That is not | ee - pene 2 cunmme : 1 me 
true. The Judge does not say so. He catements on Returns, I she Bagh uri 
says to those who know the district — meet any Motion of this kind. 
these cases appear to be only the : = ry rane I a only won = - 
symptoms of a long-standing disease. | fee aauher Gas qreemy exaggerates ene 
pe effect of the Judge’s Charge ; he has 
“ He would not be disposed, on the informa- | lnld before tho Hows on wnveriied 
tion before them, to draw the same inference statement, and he has not enabled the 
from the increase of crimes shown by these | House to form a judgment as to the pre- 
Returns that he would in some other counties | cise measure of the miscarriage of 
in Ireland.” justice which he alleges. As for making 
The truth is, that for the last 13 years statements so bald, jejune, and coloured 
the state of Clare has been the despair! the basis of a charge that the whole 
of successive Governments. The Leader | policy of the Government has failed, 
of the Opposition was foiled by it. He that is one of the most extravagant 
did as little as we have done to improve | assertions the hon. Member has ever 
the state of Clare. That was what the | made. 
Judge was pointing to in his remarks.) Mr, A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
I wish that self-respect had led the hon, | E.): I had not thought of answering the 
Member to read the following remarks | right hon. Gentleman—at all events, not 
of the Judge :-— at the moment he sat down—but he has 
“It might be that the Returns were more | made a very direct appeal to me with 
formidable on paper than they were in| regard to Motions of Adjournment. In 
reality.” response to the appeal made to my own 
Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Read on. _| experience, I will admit that it is a con- 
Mr. J. MORLEY: Why did not| venient practice to give notice to a 
you read on ? Minister of the intention to attack him. 
“ But, on the other hand, Clare was a county But I must add that in my long experi- 
in which, from its history, any rise in the | ence no notice whatever was ever given 
catalogue of crime ought to be regarded with | to me, and I do not recollect a case out 
grave apprehension. ‘of the many in which the right hon. 
Does anyone suppose that the Irish Gentleman thought fit to join in an attack 
Government do not regard what is | on the late Government, on Motions for 
going on in Clare with apprehension and | the Adjournment of the House, in which 
anxiety ? I have stated with perfect he took the opportunity of protesting 
candour on all occasions when the state | against the treatment his predecessor 
of Clare has been before the House | received. But I will treat the right hon. 
that it is a disgrace to a civilised country. | Gentleman with a generosity which he 
I am told that I can alter it by a stroke | has not, I think, always shown to my- 
of the pen. The Leader of the Opposi- | self ; and I will admit that in these cases 
tion used the stroke of the pen for six | where the Government have to get up 
years ; and how did he leave the County complicated details of administrative pro- 
of Clare? Did he leave it the paradise | ceedings in Ireland it may be grossly 
which the hon. Member for South | unfair to ask them toe defend themselves 
Tyrone desires? No; as a matter of ‘till they have full time to obtain and 





The hon. Gentleman’s case is that since 
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consider the information regarding these 
details which their officials in Ireland 
may have to give. But is this a case in 
which notice should have been given to 
the Government? I really thiak it is 
not. The issue before the House is not 
a question of the character or amount of 
the crime in Clare, or of the views of the 
police as to the causes of that crime. It 
is simply a question of whether or not 
in the Assizes which concluded the day 
before yesterday it was found possible 
under the system which the Government 
are keeping in force to obtain verdicts 
from a jury even in the clearest cases. 
With every allowance for the difficult 
position of the Chief Secretary, I put it 
to him whether he thinks any information 
he could get from Ireland would really 
modify the facts which my hon. Friend 
opposite has laid before the House ? 
My hon. Friend opposite read a statement 
with regard to what Judge Gibson had 
said from The Times newspaper ; and 
though I observe that everybody in the 
House, to whatever Party he belongs, 
invariably quotes from The Times when 
he has to deal with the transactions of 
the House or with speeches out of the 
House, my hon. Friend opposite was 
received with uproarious interruptions, as 
if he had quoted from a tainted source. 
These interruptions are grotesque ; they 
are even childish. On the present 
occasion my hon. Friend might have 
quoted with even greater effect from the 
Irish papers. In both The Irish Times 
and Yhe Freeman’s Journal, which I 
have before me, the account of what 
Mr. Justice Gibson said on the occasion 
of these trials is not only precisely 
identical to that of The Times, but is 
even stronger and more forcible as to the 
language used. In one instance, accord- 
ing to the report in The Irish Times, 
“Mr. Justice Gibson said that the case was 
conclusive against the defendants.” 
The jury retired, and another case was 
taken up. The jury then returned a 
verdict of “ Not Guilty.” His Lordship 
asked if the next case was of the same 
character, and when told that it was, he | 
said— 


“There is no use, so far as I can see, of con- 
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better one, and Mr. Adams said the case 
having been entered on they must 
proceed with it. Mr. Justice Gibson 
said— 

“ Such atravesty of justice is perfectly melan- 
choly.” 
And added— 


“T will say that the full responsibility rests 
with someone.” 


In another case the witnesses were 
ealled for the defence. Mr. Justice 
Gibson said it was the clearest case of a 
violation of the law that he ever recol- 
iected being proved. The sergeant of 
police said it was the worst assembly of 
the kind he saw since he went to 
Bodyke, and at Bodyke he was likely to 
have a good deal of experience. After 
half an hour the jury returned, saying 
they could not agree. I admit—and I 
give this admission freely to the House 
—that it is impossible, and even absurd, 
in the case of a county like Clare, to 
say the condition of crime and outrage 
depends on one cause and one cause alone. 
I will not say that if these juries had 
convicted, or if convictions for crime in 
Clare had been got elsewhere,Clare would 
|at once become a Paradise. The sources 
| of social disorder are too deep-rooted, 
| long-standing, and complex. But my 
| argument against the Government is that 
| if the experience of the civilised world 
| be worth anything, there is, in the long 
|run, some relation between bringing 
criminals to justice and the suppression 
of crime. If all the machinery for 
bringing criminals to justice, and, when 
| convicted, for keeping them in penal 
servitude, is of any value, surely grave 
responsibility attaches to a Government 
which deliberately sanctions a system 
| under which every criminal guilty of a 
certain class of offences knows that he 
/may go into a Court without a semblance 
| of a case ; that he may not even put in a 
| defence, and yet that he would be in that 
position incomparably safer than his un- 
happy victims. You cannot get rid of 
that responsibility by talking about statis- 
tics. You cannot get rid of the respon- 
sibility of seeing that justice is carried 
out by any statistics of the rise and fall 














tinuing. We are engaged in a solemn comedy !of crime. I would in this matter most 
What is the use of wasting time if | respectfully make anappeal to the Govern- 
I recognise that you can only get 
Mr. Morphy, apparently sanguine, sug- | rid of the present deplorable condition of 
gested that the new jury might be a j= administration of justice in the dis- 
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turbed counties in Ireland by adopting 
one clause of the Crimes Act—that by 
which change of venue will be permitted. 
I know that, owing to political cireum- 
stances with which we are familiar, that 
would be a difficult operation for the 
Government to go through. But I would 
appeal to them as patriots and states- 
men. I do not—at all events, at the 
present moment—ask them to re-enact 
any of the clauses of the Crimes Act 
which they would themselves describe as 
coercive, and against which they fought 
so vigorously in 1887. I only ask them 
to re-enact a clause which they wished 
to make a permanent part of the law in 
1885, which is a permanent part of the law 
of Scotland, and which the Prime Minis- 
ter has distinctly asserted is not of a 
coercive character. And I promise so 
far as I am concerned, and so far as I 
can influence others, that if the Govern- 
ment take this course it will not be used 
as a political weapon against them. It 
will never be thrown in their face, either 
in this House or out of it, as a proof of 
their inconsistency, or as showing that 
their present system is wrong and their 
ancient attacks on us unfounded. I do 
not say the result of following such a 
course will be that crime will be put 
down, but I do say that a great and 
scandalous evil will be removed from the 
administration of justice. Ido not ask 
that the Government should now give an 
answer to my appeal. I will be content 
with some kind of promise that they will 
watch the course of events at the other 
trials about to come on; and if, as we 
have reason to fear, the conduct of juries 
elsewhere will be what it has been at 
Ennis, that then they will not unfavour- 
ably consider the suggestion which, in 
all good faith, I have offered to them. 
Mr. J. MORLEY : I can only speak 
again by the indulgence of the House. I 
would remind the right hon. Gentleman 
that in a speech I made—I think on the 
Second Reading of the Government of 
Ireland Bill, but, at all events, within a 
very few weeks—I said to the House that 
we were watching crime within this 
black area—that is, in a piece of Kerry 
and a portion of Clare—and that we were 
watching it with a most vigilant and 
solicitous eye. And I then made this 
declaration—it is on record—that if I 
were persuaded that taking powers to 
change the venue aud procure special 





juries would put an end to a state of 
things we all deplore that no amount of 
things I said in the past and no sense of 
mortification at having to unsay them 
would prevent my taking those powers. 
Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.) said, 
that, in view of the fact that no 
opportunity had been given either to the 
Government or private Members to 
inquire into the statistics presented at the 
last Assizes in Clare, he did not propose to 
say more than one or two words ; but he 
felt he ought to take that opportunity of 
pointing out the very great difference in 
the attitude of the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone that day and the attitude 
he adopted on a former occasion when a 
similar Motion was made by the hon. 
Member for West Belfast. He agreed 
with what the Chief Secretary had said, 
that in a matter of this kind some sort of 
notice, however short, should be given to 
those interested. The hon. Member for 
South Tyrone had stated that had he 
given notice some action would have 
been taken to prevent the Motion for 
Adjournment. He could tell the hon. 
Member that he (Mr. Redmond) and his 
friends did not desire in the slightest 
degree to shirk discussion on the subject ; 
and if they objected to the matter being 
introduced again, it was simply because 
this was the fourth Debate they had had 
on the condition of County Clare, and the 
hon. Member had not shown that any- 
thing had occurred to warrant his again 
bringing the subject forward. He must 
protest against the tone adopted by the 
hon. Member opposite with reference to 
this matter. The covert insinuations all 
through these speeches on the condition 
of Clare, that those concerned were in 
sympathy with crime or would not take 
ordinary precautions to put down crime, 
were of such an insulting character that 
he did not think they ought to be used 
even to the bitterest opponents in that 
House. The Leader of the Opposition 
said that if the Chief Secretary 
would take means to put down crime he 
would not be upbraided with being incon- 
sistent. Was there any person in that 
House who imagined that the Chief 
Secretary would refuse to take a certain 
course, if he thought such a course was 
necessary, simply out of fear of being 
twitted with inconsistency by the 
Opposition? He thought such an 
insinuation was an unworthy one, and 








ought not to be uttered in that House. 
On the Ist June the hon. Member for 
West Belfast moved the Adjournment of 
the House on the ground that the con- 
dition of things in County Clare, by 
which convictions could not be obtained 
from juries in any case whatever of a 
criminal nature. On that occasion the 
hon. Member said— 

“In the first place, past experience showed 
that convictions were not likely to be the result 
of such trials, whether the cases were agrarian 
or non-agrarian ;” 
and the hon. Member for South Tyrone 
said— 

“This was not agrarian crime nor non-agrarian 

crime. It was sheer ruffianism, and for the 
Chief Secretary to have any scruple to apply 
the Crimes Act, or every Act, to put down 
that ruffianism was unworthy of an English 
statesman.” 
He wished the House to notice the great 
change in what had taken place that day 
on this matter. The hon. Member for 
South Tyrone had admitted that day in 
the most frank manner that in ordinary 
criminal cases convictions were found as 
readily and regularly in Clare as in any 
other part of the United Kingdom, and 
that the cases in which the juries dis- 
agreed or found verdicts of “ Not Guilty,” 
were those which had what he called a 
tinge of agrarianism. He invited any 
Member of that House to study the facts 
in connection with the last Assizes in 
Clare. They would find that in all ordi- 
nary cases convictions were found, and 
not a word was said to the juries by the 
Judge or anybody else, and out of 16 cases 
the Member for South Tyrone referred to 
two only. Justice was done, even to 
satisfy the hon. Member, in all the other 
14 cases; convictions were found, the 
men sentenced, and the hon. Member 
himself in his speech found no fault with 
what had taken place except in two 
cases. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I did not say 
verdicts had been found in all the other 
eases. I admitted, that so far as these 
eases had gone, and if they were not 
tainted with politics or agrarianism, that 
the juries had done their duty ; but I 
did not say they had found verdicts of 
“Guilty ” in all the other cases. 

Mr. W. REDMOND did not say the 
hon. Member had said that verdicts of 
guilty were found in all the other cases ; 
he led the House to believe that in all the 
eases at the Assizes, except these two, 


Mr. W. Redmond 
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justice had been done. The fact remained 
that out of 16 cases at the Assizes 
the hon. Member had only complained 
of two. After having heard the exagge- 
rated talk about the frightful condition of 
Clare, would hon. Gentlemen believe that 
the two cases to which the Member for 
South Tyrone had referred were not 
cases of a serious character involving the 
loss of life or property, or danger to life ? 
The hon. Member was not sufficiently 
candid to tell the House that, but had led 
the House to believe by his silence that 
verdicts had not been found in two cases, 
which might have been of murder, or, at 
all events, of a very serious character. 
What were the two cases? They were 
two cases arising out of what, he made 
bold to say, was as black and wanton a 
conspiracy on the part of a landlord in 
Clare to discredit the present Government 
and Home Rule in Ireland as could be 
conceived. These were two cases of what 
were called rescue from the Sheriff. 
What did that mean? In a certain part 
of Clare, called Bodyke, a fight had been 
going forward between landlord and 
tenants. The terants alleged they were 
not able to pay the full rents demanded 
of them. The landlord sent down a large 
force of bailiffs and police, armed with 
Wiachester rifles, and encamped them in 
the district for the purpose of over- 
aweing the people. When they talked 
of Clare as being a disgrace to civilisa- 
tion, he wished also to say it was a 
disgrace to civilisation that, under pro- 
tection of the law, these bailiffs should be 
allowed to go about primed with drink, 
firing off their rifles in the middle of the 
night, overaweing the people, and 
keeping the whole of that district ina 
state of terror. On two occasions these 
bailiffs, with the police, had seized cattle. 
The people were there in excited crowds, 
and they regarded the proceedings as 
unjust. They said they could not pay 
theirrents, which they alleged were unjust, 
and for which the cattle were seized, and 
in an excited way they attempted to 
rescue the cattle. These were the kind 
of cases in which, in the two instances, 
verdicts were not found, the only charge 
against the accused being that they 
endeavoured to rescue from bailiffs and 
police what they considered to be their 
own property—namely, the cattle seized 
for rents which they could not pay, and 
which they did not think themselves 
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bound to pay. The jury found them “ Not 
Guilty.” He said, in the first place, there 
was not sufficient evidence to say the men 
had broken the law. But even if it was 
proved they did break the law, and 
attempted to make a struggle against 
their property being seized for rents they 
could not pay, there was, after all, nothing 
so very serious in the fact that their 
fellow-countrymen—peasants like them- 
selves, and who had probably suffered iu 
the same way—should refuse to give the 
Judge an opportunity of sending these 
men to prison for years and years, simply 
because they had violated the law in 
defending what they regarded as their 
property and right. Crime was bad, 
whether it was in Clare or anywhere 
else, and he had always said so. He had 
repeatedly, in Ireland and elsewhere, set 
himself against crime, but he said 
what was nearly as bad as crime was the 
exaggerated talk about crime. Things 
might be bad in Clare; but was that any 
reason why they should be made worse by 
hon. Members coming down there and 
leading the House to believe that juries 
refused to find verdicts in cases of 
murder, and otherwise of a serious 
character, when the fact was that there 
were only two cases where the juries re- 
fused to find a verdict of “Guilty,” 
and these were cases of a distinctly 
agrarian character, simply relating to an 
attempt of these people to save their pro- 
perty. He wished to say a word or two 
about the estate of Colonel O’Callaghan. 
Colonel O'Callaghan had for several 
years past readily and willingly given 
his tenants a reduction of over 20 per 
cent. on their judicial rents, when he felt 
it necessary to suddenly stop giving that 
reduction. Hedid notallege that the people 
were in a better position to pay; as a 
matter of fact, prices were lower, and they 
were in a worse position, when suddenly, 
without assigning any reason, their land- 
lord left off giving this reduction. He 
did it because the late Government went 
out and the present Government came 
in. All the time the late Government 
were in Office these reductions were con- 
tinued, and there was little or no trouble 
between Colonel O’Callaghen and his 
tenants. Why did he stop the reduc- 
tions ? Because he was a Conservative. 
Colonel O’Callaghan entered into these 
proceedings against the tenants simply 
and solely for the purpose of stirring up 





the country and embarrassing the present 
Government. Colonel O'Callaghan cared 
very little whether a Coercion Act was 
on in that district or not before the pre- 
sent Government came in, and not 
because there was any necessity for any- 
thing of the kind, but simply to discredit 
the Government, and prove the country 
could not be governed without coer- 
cion, he entered into this conspiracy, and 
the two cases at the Assizes were cases 
of a number of unfortunate men who en- 
deavoured to protect their cattle from 
this conspiracy. He (Mr. Redmond) 
told the Chief Secretary at the beginning 
of the Session—and he repeated it now 
—that he did not believe the people in 
Bodyke and other parts of Clare were 
able to pay the rents demanded of them 
without reduction. When they talked of 
crime and outrage in Clare, they should 
remember that, under ordinary circum- 
stances, the people of Clare were as good 
and as law-abiding a people as in any 
place in the world. When they denounced 
crime and spoke of Clare as being a dis- 
grace to civilisation, he also wanted to 
say it was a disgrace to civilisation that 
any landlord should be allowed to hunt 
his tenants about, to force them to pay 
rents which the landlord had admitted 
for years they could not pay, and to do 
it simply because of a political trick, and 
to cast discredit on a Government of 
which he did not approve. Some people 
imagined that a jury should always con- 
vict when a Judge said they had to do it. 
He was not there to make any charge 
against Judges collectively or individu- 
ally ; but hon. Members should bear in 
mind that there was not an occasion when 
any Judge made mention of a bad state of 
affairs that he was not, from a political 
point of view, glad to be able to do so. 
It was said that these gentlemen were 
not partisans. He should like the Hoise 
to remember that no man could be a 
Judge in Ireland unless he was a political 
hack and partisan. 

*Mr. SPEAKER (linterposing) re- 
marked that criticisms, either collectively 
or individually, could not be made as to 
the conduct of Judges. 

Mr. W. REDMOND perfectly agreed 
with the Speaker’s ruling. All he 
wished to say was that no Judge could 
be appointed in Ireland until he had, in 
most cases, first come to that House, and 
on the Treasury Bench served a term of 
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Office for one political Party or the 
other. They were essentially politicians, 
and when speeches were made by them, 
directed, as in the present instance, 
against a Liberal and Home Rule Go- 
vernment, he said that if words meant 
anything when a Judge said a great re- 
sponsibility rested on somebody for this 
matter he was referring to Members of 
the Government, for these Judges were 
most of them Conservatives and land- 
lords. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the hon. Gentleman that there is a Rule 
to the effect that it is impossible, except 
by direct vote of the House, to impugn 
the conduct of Judges. 

Mr. W. REDMOND observed, that 
he commenced his observations on this 
head by saying he did not desire to make 
charges against these Judges ; but he main- 
tained that when such statements were 
made from the Bench it ought to be re- 
membered that these gentlemen were 
politicians. [‘“Order!”] He did not 
desire to offer any apology for crime in 
Clare or anywhere else; but he said 
that if Clare was in a bad state, or there 
was crime there now, it was principally 
because the people had had such an idea 
of the administration of the law put into 
their hearts by the last and previous 
Governments that they thoroughly dis- 
trusted the administration of the law. 
The Leader of the Opposition in his 
speech denounced crime in Clare, but 
omitted to say anything of his own in- 
troduction into that county of the batter- 
ing ram to drive in the roofs over the 
heads of these poor people. The reason 
juries in Clare were distrustful of the 
administration of justice and took with 
great reserve the testimony given by the 
police and the officials of that kind was 
easily to befound. In this very County 
of Clare cases had been proved against 
the police authorities of the most shame- 
ful and corrupt attempts to get up crime 
and outrage. In the most dreadful case 
of all, where a police sergeant lost his 
life, it was proved beyond all question 
that the whole attack in which the ser- 
geant was killed was concocted and got 
up by the police, and an informer named 
Cullinane admitted in the witness-box 
that he had been paid by the police for 
getting up the outrage. ‘There was also 
the case of Sergeant O'Halloran, who, 
under cross-examination, admitted that 


Mr. W. Redmond 





he received money to get up cases 
of this kind. When such cases 
as these were proved to have 
occurred he said there was a very 
good reason why the people were careful 
in the verdicts which they found and had 
not a very great idea of the administra- 
tion of justice. The Leader of the 
Opposition and the Member for South 
Tyrone seemed to think that by a stroke 
of the pen the Chief Secretary could put 
down crime. Why were not the Leader 
of the Opposition and the Member for 
South Tyrone frank enough to tell the 
House that when the Coercion Act was 
in full swing, with its change of venue 
and secret inquiry, and with the county 
proclaimed, these things had no effeet 
whatever in checking crime? The 
Chief Secretary would be foolish if he 
introduced the Coercion Act into Clare 
again, knowing, as he dit, from facts 
and figures, that it was absolutely 
powerless when it was in force to put 
down crime and violence. He was 
utterly tired of these repeated attempts 
to defame and blacken the character of a 
people who, under fair treatment, would 
be as good, as brave, and as loyal a 
people as any in the United Kingdom ; 
and when such Motions as these were 
made, not for the purpose of putting 
down crime and outrage, but for the 
purpose of making political capital, it 
was lamentable in the last degree. He 
declared that County Clare was freer 
from serious crime than were many of 
the English counties. Not long ago he 
alluded to the fact that, in an English 
county, in a few months, five people had 
been murdered in cold blood, whilst in 
the same period not a single murder 
had occurred in Clare. He would tell 
the House frankly that he did not expect 
to see a tranquil! state of affairs in Clare, 
or things working smoothly there, until 
the Government went to the root of the 
whole matter, and compelled Colonel 
O’Callaghan, and landlords like him, to 
treat the people properly and as they 
ought to be treated. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.) took note of the Chief Secretary's 
declaration, with which he had much 
sympathy, that it would be well to 
debate this question more fully when 
they had the complete information which 
would be supplied at the termination of 
the Clare and Limerick Assizes ; and he 
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thought it would be their duty to avail 
themselves of this invitation to bring up 
this matter when they had fuller in- 
formation. When the right hon. Gentle- 
man reproved them for the unofficial 
character of the information on which 
they acted, he must bear in mind that, 
after all, that was the best and only 
information available to them; and if 
they waited for a week or a month they 
should only have accessible to them, in 
addition to private information, the 
accounts which would appear in the 
newspapers. The justification for the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone bring- 
ing forward this question was the 
urgency of the matter. It did not 
require notice, for they gave notice 
not long ago. They who were 
interested in Clare stated a few weeks 
ago that there was only one result 
possible if these cases from County Clare 
were sent to the Clare Assizes—namely, 
acquittal, and now they had confirmation 
of their statement. With regard to what 
had been said by the Member for East 
Clare as to there being only two cases 
specifically mentioned, that was not 
relevant. The fact was that the 
possibility of capture and conviction had 
been so reduced that it was not possible 
for the Constabulary to arrest malefactors, 
or, if they did, there was no chance of 
securing a conviction. Therefore, if 
they saw that the number of cases 
brought up at the next Clare Assizes 
had been reduced, he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would not tell them that 
the state of Clare had improved because 
there was a fall in the number of cases 
brought up at the Assizes. The fact 
was that this statement made by the 
Judge was a true statement, and, in a 


portion of his Charge not quoted by the |. 


Chief Secretary, he stated it was im- 
possible to escape from the conclusion 
that there existed a widespread system 
of intimidation in County Clare. The 
hon. Member for East Clare talked about 
Colonel O’Callaghan—and a man had been 
shot with four bullets who had been mis- 
taken for that gentleman—but this de- 
moralisation in Clare was far outside 


anything connected with Colonel 
O'Callaghan. There was an absolute 


feeling of despair in that county, and an 
impression that the law had passed alto- 
gether outside the Executive of the 
county, and into the hands of the 
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executive of the gangs of malefactors 
throughout the county. He was _per- 
fectly certain the Chief Secretary, with 
the information he must have before him, 
would not challenge that statement. He 
did not agree with the Member for South 
Tyrone in thinking that by one stroke of 
the pen the Chief Secretary, or any other 
man, could put a stop to this crime. It 
was far too deep-rooted for that, but he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman might 
do a great deal to minimise it, and put 
some feeling of confidence and consola- 
tion into the hearts of people living under 
this daily terror which accompanied this 
crime. When he spoke on the occasion 
this question was last before the House, 
he said the Chief Secretary was as 
sincerely anxious to put a stop to crime 
as any man in that House—and probably 
more so, because of his position. But 
he did think it would be open to those 
who, like himself, were deeply concerned 
in the welfare of County Clare, to say if 
the right hon. Gentleman, after what he 
now knew, and what the future Assizes 
in Kerry and Limerick would certainly 
reveal, persisted in foregoing any of the 
precautions which had been mentioned, 
they should not refrain from believing 
and expressing their view that, from some 
mistaken idea of duty, he had made him- 
self the accomplice of men who were 
conducting this crime in County Clare. 


Mr. Roby (Lancashire, S.E., Eccles) 
rose in his place, and claimed to move, 
“That the Question be now put.” 


uestion put, “ That the Question be 
P , 
now put.” 


The House divided: — Ayes 278; 
Noes 246.—(Division List, No. 202.) 

Question put accordingly, “That this 
House do now adjourn.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 241 ; Noes 
283.—(Division List, No. 203.) 


PRIVILEGE. 





MR. CONYBEARE’S LETTER TO “THE 
DAILY CHRONICLE.” 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I rise, Sir, in accordance with a 
request preferred yesterday, to ask the 
indulgence of the House for a very brief 
space to refer to an incident which hap- 
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pened while I was absent on Tuesday 
last. I was present in my place on Wed- 
nesday afternoon prepared to say what I 
now wish to say; but the Public Busi- 
ness extended practically to 6 o’clock, 
and I was unable todo so. Yesterday 
afternoon you, Sir, were not in the Chair 
at the commencement of Public Business, 
and I had, therefore, no opportunity of 
referring to the subject. Had this been 
merely a personal matter, I can assure 
the House I should not have thought it 
worth while to ask the House to listen 
to me, but it is more than a personal 
matter. It is a matter by which my 
constituents are affected, and they have 
a right to expect me te place before the 
country and before them the reasons 
which led me to the action upon which, I 
may say, the unanimous condemnation of 
the House was passed. But more than that, 
from the point of view I entertain on the 
subject, there is a broad general principle 
involved in this matter to which I have 
more than once referred. If I were to 
pass by this matter in silence I might be 
justly accused of wilful disrespect to this 
House, and it might be thought that I 
cared nothing for the good opinion of my 
colleagues in this House, and that I am 
wholly indifferent to the esteem in which 
every Member of this House would 
desire to be held by his colleagues. I 
can assure the House that that is not my 
opinion. I have never been intentionally 
disrespectful to this House. I am very 
far indeed from feeling any indifference 
to the view of my colleagues, either on 
one side or the other, with respect to my 
conduct. The letter which I wrote toa 
newspaper was brought before the House 
on Tuesday, and after strong expressions 
of rebuke from the Leaders of both sides 
of the House a silent but unanimous 
judgment was passed upon me without 
my having had an opportunity of saying 
one word in self-defence. I wish to say 
at once that it is wholly erroneous for 
any hon. Member to suppose that I wil- 
fully absented myself on that occasion. 
The facts are these—I was unfortunately 
detained by an engagement outside, and 
did not enter the precincts of the House 
until 5 o’clock, when the discussion on 
the unfortunate letter was over. The 
first intimation I received that I had been 
the subject of any remarks whatever in 
this House was communicated to me by 
a friend of mine when I was down below 
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upon the terrace. It was after tnat I 
came into the House, and, as I passed 
through the portal, I was presented with 
the note which the hon. Member for Nor- 
wood (Mr. Tritton) had left earlier in 
the day for me. I notice that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Op 

sition made the statement that I had 
received full notice of what was going 
on, and that it was clear that I did not 
think it incumbent on me to be present ; 
but, as I have shown, that was utterly 
unfounded. I do not think it quite lies 
with the right hon. Gentleman to accuse 
me of wilfully absenting myself upon any 
occasion upon which my conduct was 
called in question, as in July, 1889, I 
was sent to gaol by his orders. I think, 
Mr. Speaker, I have some reason to com- 
plain that when this matter was brought 
up on Tuesday some slight opportunity 
was not afforded me to be present before 
this condemnation was passed upon me, 
Not a single Member throughout the 
proceedings suggested thet it was 
possible that I might not have received 
notice, and not a single Member got up 
and said that it would not be fair to con- 
demn me in my absence, and that it was 
necessary to ascertain whether I was be- 
having in a recalcitrant manner in 
abstaining from attending in my place. 
I ask that the same measure of fairness 
which is meted out to others should be 
meted out tome. Only a few moments 
before a question had arisen between an 
hon. Member and the Member for West 
Birmingham, and in the absence of his 
chief the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Courtney) got up and made a long state- 
ment in order to kill time. [Cries of 
“Order!” and “Question!”] I am 
stating my view. I think, at any rate, 
the same opportunity which was afforded 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham, who read his 
telegram, should have been allowed me to 
make my statement. I am not making 
that statement because I complain. I 
am able to fight my own battles, and I 
have never asked anyone to strike a 
blow for me; but the fact that this 
measure of fairness was not dealt out to 
me renders it necessary I should take the 
step which I have taken this afternoon in 
order to show that the Representative of 
a Mining Division of Cornwall is not 
afraid to meet his accusers and judges 
face to face. My principal reason for 
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bringing this matter before the House is 
because a broad general principle and 
question is at issue—namely, whether it 
is or is not proper for a Member to call 
in question, or to pass any criticism on, 
any ruling of the Speaker through the 
medium of the public Press. I think 


every Member of the House will agree | 


with me when I say that we all desire to 
share the good opinion and esteem of the 
Prime Minister. [Cries of “Oh!")} 


An hon. MemsBer: No. 


Mr. CONYBEARE : I beg pardon 
for having forgotten that there might be 
one Member too graceless to desire it. 
[Cries of “ Question!”] For my part, 
Ihave to acknowledge—and I do so with 
gratitude—the kind and generous words 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
addressed on my behalf to my con- 
stituents before now; and I should be 
sorry indeed if, through any action or 
language of mine, I were to forfeit the 
good opinion which he has on those 


and I do not see how we, as Radicals, 
can maintain any public authority or 
public servant if such authority or 
servant is never to be criticised in the 
columns of the public Press on a matter 
affecting the welfare of the public. 


Mr. COHEN (lIslingtor, E.): I rise 
to Order. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


Mr. CONYBEARE: If that is so 
with regard to general criticism by the 
| Press, I do not see why, when I was 
/endeavouring to show that direct ques- 
tions of general public interest are con- 
_ cerned, that 
| Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
/SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone, Edin- 
| burgh, Midlothian): I am sure my hon. 

Friend will excuse me, but it is under a 
sense of duty that I rise to raise a question 
of Order. I have taken this upon my- 
self, feeling from the circumstances of the 
ease that the Chair was, perhaps, in 





| 
| 








occasions expressed. Mr. Speaker, 
during the speech which you made on 
Tuesday, you used similar expressions, 





some part incapacitated from acting in 
respect to the Order of the House as the 
Chair would otherwise act. Now, Sir, 


and you said that you did not think it the when my hon. Friend rose to vindicate 


proper course for any hon. Member who | 


found your conduct censurable to write 
to the papers, but that the proper course | 
was to impugn your conduct in this | 
House. As to the position which is thus 
outlined, I desire to say two things, 
In the first place, I am not capable 
of forgetting either what is due to the 
Speaker or to myself ; and, in the second 
place, I wish to say that I do not subscribe 
to the doctrine which he has laid down 
—I confess that it is a bold thing to say 
—by the two greatest living authorities. 
I do not think that that doctrine in all its 
plenitude is exactly consonant with the 
democratic spirit of the present day. I 
will give two reasons. [Question !””] 
I maintain that the Speaker is a public 
authority, a public institution, or-—using 
the expression without any disrespect—a 
public servant of the people, and I do say 
it is outrageous that any public servant 
should be superior to the criticism of the 
public Press. In the case even of the 
Sovereign herself, it is not claimed that 
she should be free from such criticism ; 


VOL. XIV. [rourtH sERiEs.] 





himself against the charge of apparent 
disrespect to the House, which seemed to 

2 before us on a former day, it certainly 
appeared to me that in performing that 
office he was strictly within the lines of 
a personal explanation. I did not think 
that anybody on that day intended to 
accuse my hon. Friend of want of courage 
and manliness in the maintenance of his 
opinions. His courage and integrity are 
beyond all dispute, but of course we were 
in this difficulty—that the hon. Member 
who brought forward the subject assured 
us that he had given notice to my hon. 
Friend. What now appears is that what 
the hon. Member called giving notice 
was leaving a note with the doorkeeper 
of this House. 


Mr. TRITTON (Lambeth, Norwood) : 
May I state exactly what happened? I 
was very anxious indeed to give the hon. 
Member for Camborne full notice. I 
came down at half-past 9 o’clock, and 
asked the Post Office official to take the 
note and put it with the letters of the 
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hon. Gentleman, in order that he might be 
certain to get it the moment he came into 
the House. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I made 
no imputation upon the hon. Gentleman ; 
but he used words which certainly con- 
veyed to my mind, at least, that notice 
had been received. So far it appears to 
me that my hon. Friend was within the 
limits of a personal explanation, and not 
only should I not have thought of inter- 
rupting him, but I should have heard 
with pleasure what he had to say if he 
had confined himself to that. But then 
he went on to a totally different 
question, and he stated and appeared to 
raise for our consideration this very 
important subject—namely, whether it 
was open to a Member of this House to 
question the conduct of the Speaker of 
this House through the columns of a 
public journal ? I did not understand 
that to be the question before us on the 
former occasion, whether the judgment 
we arrived at was prudent or imprudent, 
desirable or undesirable. It is one thing 
to raise a question whether there had 
been an error of judgment on the part of 
the Speaker, but the letter of my hon. 
Friend went far beyond that, and, if I 
recollect, the hon. Gentleman imputed 
gross partiality, and that the Speaker 
had displayed obliquity of judgment pro- 
duced by some mental prejudice. The 
House discussed the latter question, and 
formulated a conclusion, and that was on 
account of the advice given by the Chair, 
and I think that the method of that 
advice and the prudence and policy of 
that advice were felt universally by the 
House, and gave great intensity to the 
approval with which the address from 
the Chair was received. It is perfectly 
competent for my hon. Friend, I appre- 
hend, to argue at the proper time and in 
the proper manner, if he thinks fit, that 
Members of this House ought to be free 
to canvas anywhere and in any way the 
conduct of the Speaker in the Chair ; but 
I feel very strongly that no hon. Gentle- 
man can do that in the character of a 
personal explanation. That is raising a 
principle of extreme breadth ; and what 
I feel it my duty to put to the House is 
that it is a question which cannot possibly 
be raised under cover of a_ personal 
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explanation, and that if my hon. Friend 
wishes to establish for himself liberty to 
question in the House the conduct of the 
Speaker in the Chair in respect of 
partiality that is a question which can 
only be raised by him in the form of a 
regular Motion. 


Mr. CONYBEARE : I am indebted 
to the right hon. Gentleman for indicating 
the limitation of the subject with which 
I am permitted to deal. I can assure you, 
Mr. Speaker, that I have not the slightest 
desire to argue the matter; and I shall 
not refer any more to the point I was 
discussing. I merely advanced it in 
order to show what my motive was, and 
that it was not a personal matter. The 
Prime Minister practicaliy asks me to 
address myself to the more particular 
point—namely, the placing of the matter 
before the House by means of a formal 
Resolution. I want to say one word 
upon that. I do not wish to do 
so, as I am not making any charge 
of partiality against the Speaker. 
It is well known to everybody that it is 
practically impossible fora private Mem- 
ber to raise any question of a Vote of 
Censure on the Speaker in the House. No 
doubt there is a copy of the letter I have 
written on the Table of the House, which 
can be reproduced if I am not correct ; but 
I can tell the Prime Minister that there 
is not a single syllable in the letter which 
charged partiality against the Speaker. 
[Cries of “Oh!”] If I may say what 
was in my mind when I wrote, I will 
state that I considered that the Speaker 
had attributed to the passage of the 
Coercion Act of 1887 greater importance 
than to the passage of the Home Rule 
Bill. That, if a correct view on my 
part, was not a charge of partiality 
against the Speaker, but merely a sugges- 
tion of an error of judgment on the part 
of the right hon. Gentleman. Speaking 
as a Member of the Radical Party, as 
was said by the Prime Minister the other 
day, the Coercion Bill destroys the Con- 
stitutional rights of a nation, and deserves 
more prolonged criticism than a Bill to 
extend and establish popular rights. The 
acceptance of the Closure in 1887 and 
its refusal on Friday morning last sug- 
gested to me that, in the view of the 
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Speaker, the Opposition in 1887 was ob- 
structive, while the present Opposition 
was not. 


Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.): I 
rise to a point of Order. In the interests 
of Public Business I ask you, Sir, whether, 
in making a personal explanation, my 
hon. Friend is not confined to explaining 
his personal conduct ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Yes; but I do not 
altogether choose to sit quiet under the 
fresh imputations of the hon. Gentleman. 
All I can say is that if the doctrine he 
has laid down is accepted by this House, 
I would not consert to occupy this Chair 
for 24 hours. Why did I make the 
remarks I made the other day, and why 
did I regard the charge of the hon. Gen- 
tleman as a gross imputation on my con- 
duct ? Because the hon. Gentleman, 
alone among the Members of this House, 
has on previous repeated occasions done 
exactly the same thing. I am sorry that 
the hon. Gentleman has induced me to 
say this ; but I will not sit down under 
the imputation that the hon. Gentleman, 
in the action which he has taken against 
me, is performing the part of a great 
public duty. Under the guise of a great 
public duty he has repeated those charges, 
which are gross—[ Loud cheers in which 
the remainder of the sentence was lost.) 
I recollect that in April, 1887, the hon. 
Gentleman, at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel, made charges against me of a 
most outrageous character ; that they were 
taken notice of in this House; that the 
hon. Gentleman then apologised for 
them ; that an hon. Member came to me 
in the Chair, and said he should move 
that what the hon. Gentleman had said 
was a gross Breach of the Privileges of 
this House, and I begged him not to do 
so; that another hon. Gentleman on 
that occasion put into my hands 
a notice that the hon. Member 
be expelled this House, and I begged 
him not to do so. The matter rested 
with an apology of the hon. Gen- 
tleman; but in 1888, on July 20, the hon. 
Member thought proper in this House to 
make use, with regard to me, of a scan- 
dajlous expression. I named the hon. 


Gentleman, he withdrew the expression, 
and no further action was taken. On the 
next day—in the meantime he had 
written a letter to a public journal 
accusing me of gross partiality—he dis- 
claimed the intention of accusing me of 
partiality ; but the very terms which he 
then used he now repeats in this letter. 
The House took action on that occasion. 
I hope the House will excuse my per- 
sonal feeling in this matter. I desire to 
stand well with this Assembly, and I 
wish, if I may be permitted to say so, to 
repudiate with honest indignation the 
charge that the hon. Member brings 
against me. On that occasion the House 
took action. The House passed two 
Resolutions. The first was that the 
letter of the hon. Member to a journal 
was a gress libel upon the Speaker. The 
|second Resolution was that he be sus- 
pended, and he was suspended ; and now, 
| forsooth, under the guise of performing 
|a great public duty, the hon. Member 
comes down here and charges me with 
|a gross offence, the grossest offence that 
/a man in my position could commit. 
| There is no man on that (the Ministerial) 
| Bench who could get up and say that the 
| granting of the Closure, for not doing 
| which the hon. Member condemns me, 
| would not have been grossly unfair at 
| the time he made the Motion. I have 
| nothing more to say. I only hope the 
House will pardon the heat and warmth 
I have shown in this matter. I should 
be scarcely human if I had not. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I think, 
too, under the circumstances of the case, 
the proper step next to take will be that 
which the hon. Gentleman himself in- 
vited—namely, that the letter in question 
should, for the refreshment of our 
memories, be again read to the House. 





Whereupon the said letter was again 
read, as followeth :— 

“ Mr. Conybeare and the Closure. 
“The Editor of The Daily Chronicle. 

“ Sir,—Perhaps you will allow a ‘luckless’ 
wight to state why he courted the ‘ withering’ 
asperity of Mr. Speaker by making what your 
reporter is pleased to consider an * inopportune 
Motion for the Closure’ at half-past three a.m. 
on Friday morning. 

“I knew perfectly well that the Speaker 
would refuse the Moticn. Indeed, it was the 
talk of the Lobby that he had earlier in the 
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evening told our leaders it must be a two days’ 
Debate. Whether that be so or not, we felt on 
our side that we could not give in to the Tory 


demand to postpone the carrying of the Resolu- | 


tion till Friday afternoon, without the justifi- 
cation of vis major in the shape of the Speaker's 
refusal to accept any Closure Motion. The 
moment I had elicited his emphatic refusal to 
Closure the Debate the conditions of the fight 
were altered, and even without the compromise 
with the Opposition Leaders we should have 
been relieved of all further responsibility, and 
could have gone home to bed with an easy 
conscience. I fail, therefore, to see what of in- 
opportune there was in my Motion. 

“Another not insignificant advantage I 


gained by it, viz., that it called pointed atten- 
tion, which the Speaker's curt severity only 


emphasized the more, to the contrast between | 


his treatment of the Liberal majority on this 
occasion and his treatment of the Tory majority 
under the parallel circumstances of June 10, 
1887, But then, of course, a Liberal Home 
Rule Bill is not to be compared with a Tory 
Coercion for ever-and-ever Bill. 


“T believe I moved the Closure at nearly the 
same hour at which it was accepted by the 
Speaker on the historic occasion of the 1887 
precedent.—Yours obediently, 


“C, A, V. CONYBEARE. 
“ Southwold, July 1.” 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I think, 
under the circumstances, as I do not 


understand my hon. 


exhibited any disposition to withdraw or | 


apologise, my first duty is to move “ that 
the letter which has been read is a breach 
of the Privileges of this House.” 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I beg to 
second the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


* That the letter written by Mr. Conybeare, 
published in The Daily Chronicle newspaper 
of the 3rd July, constitutes a breach of ;the 
Privileges of this House.”"—(VUr. W. £. Glad- 
stone.) 


Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I think, 
Sir, that as a matter of fair play, if the 
hon, Member for Camborne has not con- 
cluded the statement which he intended 
to make he should be allowed to do so— 
[Cries of “Oh!” and “ No, no !”}—and 
especially after what the Prime Minister 
has called the refreshment of the House 
by the reading of the letter. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
Perhaps, under the circumstances, I may 
be allowed, Sir, with great respect to say 
one or two words. I remember upon a 

Mr. W. E. Gladstone 


Friend to have) 
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| memorable occasion, which I shall never 
| forget, a serious allegation was made 
against the hon. Member for Mid-Cork 
by the hon. Gentleman who was then 
| Secretary to the Local Government 
| Board, and, Sir, I conceive that never 
|was the high office which you so 
‘admirably fill better discharged than 
| when you rose, when the House was 
_ inclined to take a severe step, and sug- 
gested that a calmer temper might be 
| adopted, and that it was hardly becoming 
| of the House, when an expression of regret 
| had been made, that the subject should 
| be pursued any further. I would suggest 
to my hon. Friend that the case is one in 
| which, in view of the general feeling of 
| the House, and without regard to what 
| may be his abstract attitude on the par- 
ticular question, that this is an occa- 
sion when the hon. Member, out of 
deference to the respect in which 
you, Sir, are held in all quarters of the 
House, and to the fact that we here 
in this quarter being in a minority— 
at one time a somewhat persecuted 
minority—have frequently been afforded 
the shelter of your protection, and I cer- 
tainly should respectfully say to my hon. 
Friend, whose motives I do not impugn, 
| and whose anxious desire for the liberties 
of Ireland—for which he suffered three 
months’ imprisonment—I wish te acknow- 
ledge—I say the occasion is one when 
his dignity would not suffer by expressing 
regret. [Laughter.] Yes, however 
strongly he may feel in the matter, I 
would suggest that he should express 
regret, in view of the attitude and the 
personal pain shown by Mr. Speaker, 
which must have touched every one of 
us, showing how keenly he felt as a 
personal matter the language of the hon. 
Gentleman. [Cries of “ Divide!” and 
“Vote!”] As a matter personal to Mr. 
Speaker, and in view of the pain he has 
shown in reference to the charges made, 
my hon. Friend would be advancing the 
cause we all have at heart if he were to 
express regret for the paiu he has caused, 





Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Mr. 
Speaker, I quite appreciate—— 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! In 


the circumstances, and unless he has any- 
thing to say, the hon. Member for Cam- 
borne will withdraw from the House. 
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Mr. CONYBEARE : Ido not think 
that, under the circumstances, it would 
be any use for me, at the present 
moment, to continue the statement of 
my motives and intentions, which I was 
endeavouring to place before the House 
just now. I have listened with great 
gratitude to the suggestions made by my 
hon. Friends on both sides of the House. 





I should be contradicting what I said | 
just now as to my desire to share and | 
merit the good opinion of hon. Members 
of this House if I were not to pay very 
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Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I rose just now 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
will, according to the usual custom, with- 
draw from the House. 


Mr. Conybeare thereupon withdrew 
from the House. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I merely 
rise to protest, in a word or two, against 
one expression that was used by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite, 
which has just been repeated by the 
hon. Member for Camborne. I am sure 








careful attention to the suggestions the House appreciated the very graceful 
which have been made to me. I have | tribute of the hon. and learned Member 
endeavoured to make plain that in the | for Louth to yourself; but the hon. and 
course which I have adopted I was not | learned Member went on to say that he 


j 


actuated by personal feeling—certainly | 
not by any  ill-feeling—towards the 
Speaker. I listened, Mr. Speaker, with 
the same pain as other hon. Members to | 
the expression of your own feelings in | 
this matter. I can assure you, Mr. | 
Speaker, that I had not the intention— | 
I hope my expression will be accepted | 
as genuine and sincere—I had not the | 
intention of inflicting pain. [“Oh!”] | 
i had not the intention of pursuing the | 
Speaker in a rancorous manner, and, 
accepting the feeling of the House and 
the advice ‘which have been tendered to | 
me by hon. Members who are my 
friends, I have no hesitation in express- 
ing my regret to you, Mr. Speaker, that 
what I have done has been taken and 
accepted by the House and by you, Sir, 
inthe sense in which it has. [“ Oh!”] 
I do unreservedly state my regret to Mr. 
Speaker, adding that I acted in the 
way I did in the belief that I was main- 
taining a public principle. [*Oh!”] 
In that I certainly bow to the wishes 








hoped the hon. Member for the Camborne 
Division of Cornwall would express his 
regret at having given pain to you; and 
he stated that you had said that you felt 
pain, or had shown pain, at the attack of 
the hon. Member. I rise, Sir, to say 
that, so far as my friends and myself are 
concerned, we did not understand you to 
state that you felt pain, or to exhibit any 
pain. What we did understand was that 
you showed a natural indignation—at a 
gross offence. Sir, I will only say, in 
sitting down, that in the whole course of 
my experience in the House I have 
never heard a lamer apology for sa 
scandalous an offence. 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE: Sir, lam 
one of those who think that almost any 
offence that a Member may commit— 
apart, of course, from dishonourable in- 
tention—against the Rules or against the 
authorities of this House ought to be 
considered as purged by frank, intelligent, 


/and complete apology—but I am com- 


and feelings of the House that my views | pelled to say that that is not the character 
as to that point were wrong. I have no | of what has been said by the hon. Mem- 
hesitation in admitting that I am wrong | ber. The hon. Member, I have no doubt, 








when I am _ wrong. [Cries of disclaimed all intention of doing wrong ; 
“Apologise!”] I say, in view of | but, Sir, the intent of the hon. Member 


the feeling of the House, in view of the 
importance of the position in which we 
are placed in this crisis, I have no desire 
whatever to prolong this incident, and I 
therefore hope, Mr. Speaker, that what I 
have said may be accepted by yourself 
and by the House. [Cries of “* With- 
draw !"] 








is not the matter now before us-—we have 
to deal with fact. Looking at that I 
regret to think that he has offered no 
reparation or extenuation that this House 
can possibly accept for the brief aberra- 
tion from duty which he has unhappily 
committed ; and it appears to me, I must 
confess, that the House ought to mark 
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its sense of the gravity of this occurrence 
by the suspension of the hon. Member 
from his duties as a Member of the 
House for—I believe a fortnight is 
[Cries of “The rest of the Session !” 
and “A week!”] I understand a week 
is the period. 


Mr. SPEAKER (interposing) : The 
first Question before the House is that 
the letter constitutes a breach of Privi- 
lege. 


Mr. W.E. GLADSTONE: Yes, Sir; 
and that should be affirmed first. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Yes; that is to be 
decided, and then it will be competent 
for the right hon. Gentleman to make 
any further Motion. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The first Question 
I have to put to the House is— 

“That ithe letter written by Mr. Conybeare, 
published in The Daily Chronicle newspaper 
of the 3rd July, constitutes a breach of the 
Privileges of this House.” 

Those who are of that opinion say 
oe Aye.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: 


contradicente ! 
Mr. SPEAKER assented. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Then I 
make my Motion, Sir. I have tomove that 
Mr. Conybeare be suspended during one 
week from the service of this House. 


Mr. A.J. BALFOUR : I rise, Sir, to 
second the Motion which has just been 
made by the Leader of the House. I 
venture respectfully to remind the House 
that the Question before them, as might 
be supposed from some words dropped in 
the course of the Debate, is not as to the 
personal feelings of the Speaker upon a 
matter which he may be justified in 
regarding as an imputation thrown out 
against himself. We are concerned 
solely as to the dignity and position of 
this House, and I conceive that it would 
not only be an insult to the Speaker, but 
to the House, if we were to accept as 
any apology for the offence an expression 
of regret that the Speaker has suffered 
pain, even if that were the fact. You, 


Mr, W. E. Gladstone 





Nemine 





| 





Sir, pointed out when this matter 
came before us the other day, that it was 
not respectful, in your judgment, to the 
House for any hon. Member who thinks 
your conduct censurable to write to the 
uewspapers. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Camborne has not only 
written to the newspapers on the occasion 
referred to, but he has repeated and 
emphasised the offence which he com- 
mitted by communicating certain cor- 
respondence to the Press relating to the 
subject, and, if I may say so, by what he 
described as his apology just now. I do 
not wish to characterise that apology, or 
that attempt at apology. It has been 
done adequately and efficiently by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House, and it is not necessary—and, being 
unnecessary, it is not fitting—that I should 
add anything to what the right hon. 
Gentleman has said on the subject. I 
hope the House will feel that, in dealing 
with the hon. Gentleman in the mode 
proposed by the Leader of the House, we 
are doing the very best that can be 
done. I must remind the House that this 
is not the first or the second time upon 
which the hon. Gentleman has committed 
an offence of this kind. Upon one 
occasion the House will recollect that he 
was suspended for a week. I believe in 
the ordinary course of procedure it 
would usually be thought necessary to 
augment that period of suspension on the 
present occasion. [Cries of “No!”] 
I myself, however, feel that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister has 
taken a wise course in inclining to mercy ; 
and I am glad that he has substituted 
the period of a week for the longer period 
of a fortnight, which, perhaps, the strict 
equities of the case might demand. I 
think the House will feel that the right 
hon. Gentleman has adopted a_ wise 
course, and one which is best calculated 
to maintain the dignity of our Debates, 
which, Mr. Speaker, is so entirely bound 
up in your position. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Mr. Conybeare be suspended from the 
service of the House for one week.” —(Mr. W. £. 
Gladstone.) 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I appreciate the 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
I will only say this: that I desire to 
apologise to the House for having shown 
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personal indignation in this matter. The 
offence which has been committed is not 
an offence against myself personally, but 
against the office I hold, and, through it, 


“T desire to express my unqualified regret for 


the publication of any expressions reflecting on 
| Mr. Speaker, I withdraw them.” 


- The statement was received with loud 


an offence against the House itself. I | cries of “Oh!” “Divide!” “ With- 


would very respectfully and diffidently 
suggest to the House that if the hon. 
Member for Camborne will come into the 
House and apologise—not to me person- 
ally—but apologise to me in my capacity 
as Speaker of this House, and will 
apologise through the Speaker to the 
House of Commons itself, I say in that 
case I should respectfully suggest that 
the Houseof Commons should accept that 
apology, and that the Motion be with- 
drawn. 

Mr. SEXTON : I humbly agree, Sir, 
with ail that you have said. I would 
suggest that a short interval should now 
be allowed. 
“No!”] Are hon. Gentlemen above 


the Gangway more zealous for order than | 


Mr. Speaker? Iam only asking that a 








draw!” and “ Speak up!” 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE was under- 


| stood to intimate to Mr. Speaker his 


desire to withdraw the Motion. 


*Mr. SPEAKER : The Motion is that 
Mr. Conybeare be suspended from the 
service of the House for one week. Is 
it the pleasure of the House that the 
Motion be withdrawn ? [Cries of 
“Yes!” and “No!”] 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE [Cries of 





[Cries of “Order!” and | 


“ Divide! ”]: If I heard the hon. Mem- 
| ber aright he has now expressed his un- 
| qualified regret 





Several hon. Members: Only for 


| publication. 


| Another hon. MemsBer : Not at the act 
| [Cries of “ Divide !”] 


reasonable interval should be allowed, so 
that the hon. Gentleman the Member for; Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (having 


Camborne may have notice of what has | had the paper from which Mr. Cony- 


transpired conveyed to him before we 
come to a decision on the punitive 
Motion. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I would suggest 


that the hon. Member should be called | 


into the House. 


Mr. Storey (Sunderland) rose and 
left the House. 


After an interval of some five minutes’ 
duration, 


Sir J. MOWBRAY (Oxford Uni- | 


versity) : Although it seemed to me an 


'beare had read harded to him): The 
hon. Member has expressed his un- 
| qualified regret for the publication— 
[Cries of “ Publication ! ”]—* for the 
publication of expressions reflecting on 
| the Speaker. I withdraw them.” [Cries 
‘of “Oh!”] It appears to me that this 
| unqualified regret having been expressed, 
‘I should be in favour of the House 
accepting that apology, and I now ask 
leave to withdraw my Motion. 


*Mr. SPEAKER directed Mr. Cony- 
_ beare to withdraw. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot 


unreasonable request on the part of the | 
hon. Member for North Kerry that an | conceal from myself that had I been 
interval should be allowed, that interval | responsible for the conduct of the Busi- 





* has already been given by the permission 


of the House; and as the hon. Member 
has not appeared, I think we should pro- 
ceed to a Division upon the Motion of the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. Storey here re-entered the House, 
and was followed by Mr. Conybeare. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (reading from a 
written statement) :— 


beep of the House or for giving advice 
| to the House in this matter I should 
have been inclined, although I fully 
|appreciate the right hon. Gentleman’s 


motive, to dissent from the advice he has 


| just given us. We have endeavoured to 

wring slowly and painfully from the 
reluctant mouth of the hon. Member for 
| Camborne something in the nature of an 


| adequate apology for an offence which is 
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not his first offence of the kind, and, 
therefore, I confess I am sorry that the 
right hon. Gentleman has given the 
advice that he has just given us. But, 
at the same time, I am strongly of opinion 
that in all these matters the House should 
act together—uuanimously. I also recog- 
nise that the matter and circumstances 
of the words, leaving out of account the 
actual phraseology—may with a little 
goodwill be interpreted into a full retrac- 
tation and apology. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I would earnestly deprecate 
any division, and I should hope—whether 
the Leader of the House be well or ill- 
advised in the course that he has taken 
—a course which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has taken, no doubt, with an earnest 
desire to maintain the dignity of this 
House, that we shall follow the line 
indicated by the right hon. Gentleman 
and allow the Motion to be with- 
drawn. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
(No. 209.) 
coMMITTEE. [Progress, 6th July.] 
[THIRTY-THIRD NIGHT. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Irish Representation in House of 
Commons. 


Clause 9 (Representation in Parlia- 
ment of Irish Counties and Boroughs). 


Tue CHAIRMAN : The first Amend- 
ment on the Paper is not in Order. It 
is in the name of the hon. Member for 
Northampton, as follows :— 

To insert at the beginning of the clause, “The 
representation of Ireland in Parliament shall 
remain unchanged, and the Irish Peers in the 
House of Lords, and the Members of the House 
of Commons for Irish Constituencies, shall be 
entitled to deliberate and vote as heretofore.” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked if it 
would be in Order to move the Amend- 
ment in the following words :— 

“Members of the House of Commons who 
shall sit for Irish Constituencies after the pass- 
ing of this Act shall be entitled to deliberate 
and vote as heretofore.” 


Mr, A. J. Balfour 
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Tue CHAIRMAN : I think that that 
would be in Order, but not here. It 
should come on on Sub-section 3. The 
next Amendment, which is an Amend- 


ment to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Northampton, would be in 
Order if moved on Sub-section 1 as a sub- 
stantive Amendment. It is, after “ Par- 
liament,” to insert— 


“Shall bear the same proportion to the total 
number of Members as the contribution of 
Ireland fixed in Clause 10 bears to the total 
Imperial expenditure,” 


The next Amendment is out of Order 
—namel y— 


Mr. William Whitelaw—As an Amendment to 
Mr. Labouchere’s proposed Amendment (Clause 
9, page 4, line 25) line 2, leave out all after 
“ Parliament,” and insert “shall bear the same 
proportion to the representation of Scotland in 
Parliament as the population of Ireland bears to 
the population of Scotland ; but the Irish Peers 
in the House of Lords, and the Members of 
Parliament for Irish constituencies, shall not be 
entitled to deliberate or vote upon any matter 
which relates to Scotland and does not relate to 
Ireland.” 


The next Amendment, standing in the 
name of the hon. Member for Wands- 
worth, would be in Order on Sub-section 
1 if moved as a substantive Motion— 
namely— 

Mr. Kimber—As an Amendment to Mr. 
Labouchere’s preposed Amendment (Clause 9, 
page 4, line 25), line 2, leave out all after 
‘“* Parliament,” and insert “shall henceforth be 
reduced to the like proportion to the population 
of Ireland as the representation of Great Britain 
bears to the population of Great Britain.” 


The next Amendment is out of Order— 


Mr. Heneage—As an Amendment to Mr. 
Labouchere’s proposed Amendment (Clause 9, 
page 4, line 25), line 2, after “shall,” leave out 
to end of Amendment, and insert “ cease.” 
The next Amendment ought to come on 
Sub-section 3— 

Mr. Charles Darling—Clause 9, page 4, line 
25, before “ Unless,” insert “ From and after the 
appointed day no Member of the Irish Legis- 


lature shall be capable of being elected to or 
sitting or voting in Parliament, but.” 


The next Amendment sets up a rival 
scheme, and is out of Order. It must be 
moved, if at all, as a separate clause. 
The first Amendment in Order is in the 
name of Mr. Parker Smith— 

To leave out the words “Unless and until 


Parliament otherwise determines,” and to insert 
“ Until six years from the appointed day.” 
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Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) said, he did not move his 
Amendment. As Amendments on matters 
of principle were out of Order, he did not 
wish to move one which related merely to 
a matter of detail. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN: The Amendment 
which proposes to leave out lines 25 and 
26 is out of Order. 


Mr. AMBROSE (Middlesex, Harrow), 
rising to Order, said, he proposed to move 
the omission of lines 25 and 26 in con- 
junction with another Amendment, which 
would make it read. He proposed to 
omit the words down to “shall,” in line 
30, and after “the appointed day,” to 
insert “every Parliament so constituted in 
Ireland.” 


Tue CHAIRMAN: I think that 
would put it in Order. 


Mr. AMBROSE then proposed the 
omission of lines 25 and 26. He said 
that Home Rule had been defined as 
meaning that the Irish people should 
have the power of managing their own 
local affairs. It had never been suggested 
that they should, in addition, have the 
power of managing the affairs of the 
British Empire. The question, there- 
fore, arose what would be the position of 
things if the Irish Members were to 
retain their seats in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment? The Bill proposed that 80 Mem- 
bers should remain at Westminster. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I rise, 
Mr. Mellor, to a point of Order. As I 
understand, the question is to omit two 
lines of the clause. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : Would it not 
be competent for us to discuss the 
omission of these two lines upon their 
merits? I myself should object to them 
as surplusage, and we can discuss them 
without raising the very large questions 
which must come up at a later stage of 
the clause ? 


*TueECHAIRMAN : As I understand, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman proposes 
to leave out all the words down to the 
word “shall” in line 30. 
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Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Surely, 
Sir, he proposes to leave out “the 
appointed day.” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: May I re- 
spectfully suggest, for the convenience of 
the Committee, that the clause would 
read perfectly well without these words ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I would 
suggest that the hon, and learned Mem- 
ber should move to leave out for the 
present only “unless and until Parlia- 
ment otherwise determines.” 


*Tue CHAIRMAN : If the hon. and 
learned Member confines himself to those 
words in the first instance, I think he 
will be in Order. 


Mr. AMBROSE said, he was dis- 
posed to fall in with the wishes of the 
Committee, and he would limit his 
Amendment to the words suggested by 
the Prime Minister. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 25, to leave out the words 
“Unless and until Parliament otherwise de- 
termines.”"—(.Vr. Ambrose.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I will 
state in a few words why it seems 
reasonable for us to ask to leave in those 
words. [The right hon. Gentleman 
made some further observations which 
did not reach the Reporters’ Gallery.] 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I do not 
wish to interrupt my right hon. Friend, 
but I assure him we cannot hear a 
word. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: What I 
was saying was that this subject of the 
inclusion of the Irish Members has been 
one of great difficulty. We have always 
thought that any plan Parliament might 
adopt would be open to a good deal of 
criticism. But Parliament has expressed 
a strong indisposition to exclude the 
Irish Members, and we mean to give effect 
to that indisposition. At the same 
time, we think that the clause will pro- 
bably be open to a good deal of 
criticism. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I must say I 


think the words “ unless and until Parlia- 
ment otherwise determines” seem in 
themselves to attack and minimise the 
supremacy of Parliament. It would be 
convenient if we could have some indica- 


tion from the Government as to the mode 
in which the important questions raised 


Government of 


by the clause will come before the Com- | 


mittee, as we have felt a great deal of 
embarrassment through the lack of this 
knowledge. I take it there are three 
alternatives to be raised. First of all, 
there is the question whether Irish 
Members are to be in Parliament for all 
purposes ; second, whether they are to be 
limited as to the class of subjects on 
which they can vote; third, whether 


they are to sit in the Imperial Parlia- | 
It would be of enormous , 


ment at all? 
advantage if the Government will tell us 
—that is, if they have yet made up their 
minds—when it will be desirable or 
possible to raise these three great issues. 
There remains even then a fourth point 
to be determined, and that is the number 
of Irish Members to sit in this House, if 
they are to be retained here at all. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I cannot 
say more than that the Government will 
gladly accommodate themselves to the 
method of procedure which may be found 
convenient in the course of the discussion. 
I do not see how I can say more than 
this at the present time. When the 
question of total cessation of the Irish 
Members at Westminster is raised the 
Government will give their opinions 
upon it. 

Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire): I 
am sure that everybody approaches the 
consideration of this clause with a deep 
sense of responsibility. I will ask the 
Prime Minister whether, if the words 
referred to in this Amendment remain in 
the clause, the Committee will not, in his 
opinion, approach its consideration bound 
by the fact that anything decided on will, 
in consequence of these words, be of a 
temporary character? If the Committee 
should come to the conclusion that there 
should be a total cessation of Irish 
representation in the Imperial Parliament, 
why should we allow that to be looked 
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uponasa temporary instead of a permanent 
step? I do urge that the Committee 
should be allowed to diseuss the question 
unfettered ; and if a determination is 
arrived at subsequently as to the need for 
making this provision of a temporary 
| character, words can be inserted on 


Report. 


| Mr. SEXTON said, he could not 
_adopt the view of the right hon. Gentle- 
man that these words would have an 
unduly or inconve niently binding effect. 
If allowed to stand they would not bind 
any future Parliament, nor, indeed, would 
they be binding on any future Session of 
the present Parliament. They were 
rendered necessary in order to indicate 
the view of the Parliament which passed 
the Bill that the arrangement was of a 
temporary or experimental character. 
The whole Bill, in fact, had been made 
transitional and almost experimental in 
its character by reason of the provisions 
deferring the power of the Irish Govern- 
ment for given periods of years in 
regard to judicial appointments, the Land 
Question, and certain financial topics, and 
therefore it would be in accord with the 
general character of the Bill that the 
words should be allowed to stand. 


Sir H. JAMES: What the hon. 
Member has just said shows the vast im- 
portance of this Amendment. It is clear 
that by these words we declare that any- 
thing we do by this clause will only be 
of a temporary character. I quite agree 
with him that we cannot bind future 
Parliaments. Evidently we are empha- 

sising by these words our view that what 
/we are about todo shall be only of a 
| temporary character. 

| Mr. SEXTON: May be. 

| Sir H. JAMES: Must be. Why 
| should we not be allowed to diseuss this 
‘matter unfettered by these binding 
| words ? 

| *Mr. ASQUITH : I think we shall all 
has agreed that the words “unless and 
‘until Parliament otherwise determines” 
have no substantive character. They 
are, in fact, implied in every clause 
of every Act that receives the Royal 
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Assent. The question which the Com- 
mittee have to consider is whether a pro- 
vision implied in all legislation shall be 
expressly stated here. The subject being 
one involving large and difficult issues, 
and on which experience will throw seme 
light, the Government think that it 
would be a pity not todo as Parliament 
has frequently done in days gone by, and 
deal with the question more from the 
standpoint of experiment. I have here 
two instances in the legislation of the 
late Government in support of this con- 
tention—the Local Government Act of 
1888 and the Local Taxation Act of 
1890. In the first-named Act the clause 
dealing with the distribution of the Pro- 
bate Duty grant contains words to the 
effect that certain sums “shall, until 
Parliament otherwise determines,” be 
distributed among the several counties. 
That distribution has not been altered ; 
but it is an indication of the opinion of the 
Legislature that the distribution was to be 
of an experimental character, as experi- 
ence may make a change desirable. In 
the Local Taxation Act of 1893, for 
which the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was also I think responsible, in 
the Ist clause dealing with the applica- 
tion of the English share of the increased 
Customs and Excise Duties, provision is 
made that “unless Parliament otherwise 
determines” the residue shall be distributed 
to county and borough funds. We have, 
therefore, recent precedents for inserting 
these words, the object being, not to say 
that the provisions affected by them are 
necessarily of a temporary or provisional 
character, but to indicate that experience 
may throw light upon them which may 
necessitate a change. On that ground 
the Government think that the words 
should be inserted here. 


Mr. MATTHEWS (Birmingham, 
E.): I do not think that the two cases 
cited by my right hon. Friend can be 
compared with this Bill. In the case of 
the Local Government Act grants were 
being made to Local Bodies ; and as there 
is a tendency in grants of this kind to 
get crystallised, words were inserted to 
indicate to the Local Bodies that the 


grants would not be permanent, but that 
they were subject to alteration by Par- 
liament. No such reason, however, can 
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be advanced in support of this clause. 
The fact is, that the mind of the Govern- 
ment had not been made up at the time 
the words were inserted in the clause ; 
they see the difficulties of their scheme, 
and they are now in a state which may be 
described as “unstable equilibrium,” and 
they are willing at the slightest push to 
abandon this plan altogether and to adopt 
some other. The words can serve no 
useful purpose, and ought to be 
struck out of the clause. 


Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) : I think that the words quoted by 
the Home Secretary point to a make- 
shift—a temporary expedient—and they 
cannot be applied with reference to this 
clause unless it is to be looked upon as 
a makeshift resorted to for a temporary 
purpose. I confess I cannot understand 
why the Government cling to these 
words. We have had many illustrations 
in these Debates of carelessness in the 
wording of clauses, and of the Govern- 
ment fighting hour after hour over in- 
significant words which have only been 
proposed to make the Bill clearer and 
more definite. I think they might very 
well consent to drop these words, and let 
us commence discussing this clause in its 
operative part and on points of real im- 
portance. 


Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover) said, he 
did not think a more unfortunate proposal 
could have been brought forward by the 
Government than that a clause on which 
three great alternative issues were to be 
raised should have been made to com- 
mence with words indicating that it was 
likely a blunder would be committed in 
the decision arrived at. Even if the 
Committee did come to a wrong con- 
clusion, the error could be inserted, 
although these words were omitted. There 
was another reason for getting rid of these 
words. They were about to enter on a tri- 
angular duel,and surely itwas desirable that 
those who were worsted in the conflict 
should have time to sit down under their 
defeat, and that the plan decided upon 
should have a fair trial. But the re- 
tention of these words constituted a direct 
invitation to renew the fight without 
allowing the scheme a fair chance. 
Again, it was desirable that in dealing 
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with the questions raised by this clause 
hon. Members should make up their 
minds to stand or fall by the form of 
Constitution decided upon; but the use 
of these words would keep their minds in 
a state of fluidity until the last moment, 
and prevent them coming to a decision as 
swiftly as they otherwise might. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): The words are objected to 
on the ground that they were not only 
surplusage, but mischievous surplusage. 
It is said that Parliament will have the 
right to make any alteration in the 
arrangement at any time it pleases ; but 
if the words are retained the tendency 
will be to limit the authority of Parlia- 
ment. It is suggested that without 
these words Parliament will not have 
the power which undoubtedly it has. 


It being ten minutes before Seven of 
the Clock, the Chairman left the Chair 
to make his report to the House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


SALMON FISHERY PROVISIONAL ORDER 
BILL.—(No. 389.) 


As amended, considered ; 
third time, and passed. 


read the 


CLUBS REGISTRATION BILL.—(No. 3.) 

Reported from the Select Committee, 
with Minutes of Evidence. 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 314.] 

Bill re-committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House for Wednesday 19th July, 
and to be printed. [Bill 407.] 


GAS ORDERS CONFIRMATION (BROM- 
YARD, &¢.) BILL [Lords].—(No. 400.) 
Reported, without Amendment [Pro- 

visional Order confirmed]; to be read 

the third time upon Monday next. 


RIVERS POLLUTION PREVENTION BILL 
(Lords). 
Read the first time; to be read a 


second time upon Monday next, and to 
be printed. [Bill 408.] 


Mr, Wyndham 


{COMMONS} 
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CONSECRATION OF CHURCHYARDS act 
(1867) AMENDMENT BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Heywood Johnstone, Bill 
toamend “The Consecration of Churchyards 
Act, 1867,” ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Heywood Johnstone, Mr. Abel Smith, Mr, 
Dodd, and Mr. Baldwin. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 409,] 


COMMONS ACTS AMENDMENT BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Henry Hobhouse, Bill for 
the better preservation of Commons, and to 
amend the Inclosure Acts and Commons Acts, 
and for other purposes connected therewith, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Henry 
Hobhouse, Mr. Cozens-Hardy, Viscount Wol- 
mer, Captain Sinclair, Mr. Bonsor, and Mr, H 
L. W. Lawson, 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 410.] 


PLUMBERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 
(No. 91.) 
Order for Committee read, and dis- 
charged. 


Bill committed to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade, &c. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS, 

That they have agreed to,— 

Local Government (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Order (No. 8) Bill, 

Local Government (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Order (No. 9) Bill, 

Electric Lighting Provisional Order 
(No. 7) Bill. 

That they have passed a Bill, intituled, 
“An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Education Department under 
‘ The Elementary Education Act, 1870,’ 
to enable the School Board for London 
to put in force the Lands Clauses Con- 
solidation Acts.” [Education Provisional 


Order Confirmation (London) Bill, 

[ Lords. } 

EDUCATION PROVISIONAL ORDER 
CONFIRMATION (LONDON) BILL 
[Lords]. 


Read the first time; and referred to 
the Examiner of Petitions for Private 
Bills, and to be printed. [Bill 411.] 
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LONDON TRAMWAYS BILL. 
Order [6th February] that the London 
{ramways Bill be committed, read, and 
lischarged. 
Ordered, That the Bill be withdrawn.— 
(Dr. Farquharson.) 


ZAST INDIA CURRENCY (COMMITTEE). 
Copy presented,—of Minutes of Evi- 
lence taken before the Indian Currency 
Jommittee, together with an Analysis 
f the Evidence and Appendices [by 
Jommand] ; to lie upon the Table. 


POLLING DISTRICTS (CAMBRIDGE). 

Copy presented,—of Order made by 
he Town Council altering the Number 
nd Boundaries of the Polling Districts 
of the Parliamentary Borough [by Act] ; 
o lie upon the Table. 


POOR LAW PARISHES (ENGLAND AND 
WALES). 
Return presented,—relative thereto 
[ordered 21st April; Mr. Henry Hob- 
ouse|; to lie upon the Table. 


LOCAL TAXATION RETURNS (ENGLAND). 
Copy presented,—of Returns for 
1891-2: Part I. Poor Rate and Valua- 
ion for Poor Rate ; Part II. Abstracts 
F Accounts of County Councils and 
Accounts of Pauper Lunatic Asylums 
[by Act] ; to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 312.] 


EVENING SITTING. 


OF THE DAY. 


ORDERS 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


8.0. SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE. 
RESOLUTION. 


*Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rusheliffe) rose 


To call attention to the inconvenience 
arising from the power given by the present 
form of Standing Order No. 1 to a single Mem- 
ber of preventing the transaction of business 
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| when it is the evident sense and general 
| desire of the House to proceed with it; and to 
move—“ That, whereas, when it is the evident 
sense and general desire of the House to proceed 
with any particular business, it is inexpedient 
that a single Member should have the power of 
preventing this, it is resolved—That Standing 
Order 1 (Sittings of the House) be amended, as 
follows—-namely, page 2, line 2, leave out the 
word ‘opposed,’ and insert after the word 
‘business’ the words ‘to which, on its being 
called, Ten Members object by rising in their 
places.’” 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS said, the Motion 
which he had the honour of laying before 
the House was limited in its scope, and 
would be found, if carried, to be simple 
and effective in its operation. He should 
have had some hesitation, as an uno flicia 
Member, in proposing any alteration in 
the Standing Orders did he not know that 
with respect to the matter dealt with in 
his proposal precedent was all in favour 
of its being left in the hands of unofficial 
Members. Standing Order No. 1 was} 
so far as his Motion touched it, really the 
child of the old Half- past Twelve 
o’Clock Rule of the Standing Order 41, 
under what he might call the old dispen- 
sation, before the alteration of the Rules 
in the month of February, 1888. He 
found that seven-eighths of the old 
Half-past Twelve o’Clock Rule had 
been inserted on the Motion of un- 
official Members, and that only one- 
eighth of it came from official sources, 
He regretted the absence of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for London Uni- 
versity, who was in hearty sympathy with 
the Motion, and who had intended to 
second it. It was only within a few 
hours past that the hon. Baronet, 
who was suffering from an accident 
which they all deplored, found himself 
unable to come down to the House. With 
regard to his proposal, it was impossible 
to form a judgment upon it, or upon 
Standing Order 1, without dealing with 
the history and origin of the old 12°30 
o’Clock Rule. That Rule was first made 
a Sessional Order in 1871, on the Motion 
of the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Oxford University, and it continued to 
be a Sessional Order till 1879, when the 
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right hon. Baronet moved that it be 
made a Standing Order. Considerable 
protest was made against that proposal 
by various Members of great experience, 
some of whom were now in the Cabinet. 
The object of it was, of course, one 
with which everyone sympathised — 
namely, to curtail the Sittings of the House 
within reasonabie hours. But the practical 
effect of the Rule was not of that charac- 
ter. No less a person than Mr. Speaker 
Brand went before a Committee of the 
House in 1878 and gave unimpeachable 
testimony that the Half-past Twelve 
o’Clock Rule had not operated in shorten- 
ing the hours of the House, but, on the 
contrary, had, in some respects, the ten- 
dency to prolong them. In fact, the 
Rule was too severe against the progress 
of business. It placed in the hands of 
individual Members a power which the 
House soon found out ought not to be 
left to individual Members. The Rule 
was consequently amended in 1882 in 
two serious respects. On the Motion 
of Lord Knutsford—then Sir Henry 
Holland—the nominations and appoint- 
ments to Committees were eXempted 
from the Rule, and on the Motion of the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for London 
University proceedings under Standing 
Orders and Acts of Parliament were also 
exempted from its operations. In No- 
vember of the same year, 1882, Motions 
for leave to bring in Bills and Bills 
passing through Committee were ex- 
empted from the Rule on the Motion of 
the Prime Minister of the day ; and on 
the Motion of Sir Henry Holland blocks 
were made to lapse at the end of the 
week in which they were placed on the 
Paper. That was the history of the 
origin and development of the Half-past 
Twelve o’Clock Rule, and he ventured 
to think that for the present purposes of 
the House it was full of instruction. 
The present Rule was enacted on Febru- 
ary 24, 1888. It was part of the great 
revolution in their procedure, the effects 
of which he believed were not yet fully 
appreciated by the House. One of its 
effects undoubtedly was to render it 
almost impossible for an unofficial Mem- 
ber to pass a Bill through the House, 
however good it might be, and however 
urgently it might be desired. The vital 
point of the present Standing Order I., 
so far as his Motion was concerned, 


Mr. J. E. Ellis 
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lay in the word “ opposed.” During 
the discussion which took place on 
the present Rule in February 1888, 
the late Mr. W. H. Smith was pressed 
as to the meaning which he put on 
“opposed business,” which under the 
Rule it was impracticable to bring on 
after half-past 5 on Wednesdays and 
after 12 on other days. His right hon. 
Friend the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, with that acuteness 
which was one of his characteristics, 
thus described what would be the effect 
of passing such a Rule— 

“Was he correct in understanding the First 
Lord of the Treasury that after 12 o'clock it 
would be in the power of any individual Mem. 
ber of the House, by saying ‘I object,’ to puta 
stop to all Business upon the Paper, because, if 


so, he did not hesitate to say that the business 
of the House would be brought to a standstill.” 


There was no doubt that, so far as un- 
official Members were concerned, the 
result had been precisely what his right 
hon. Friend had foreseen. The experi- 
ence of the Rule during five years had 
been to show that, as had been the 
ease with the half-past Twelve o’Clock 
Rule, it was also too severe. If ua- 
official Members had been chastised 
with whips under the old Half-past 
Twelve Rule, they had been chastised 
with scorpions under Standing Order I. 
The unfortunate result of that Standing 
Order was that after 12 o'clock the 
Orders of the Day were gone through 
without, as a rule, any _ business 
being done. Not only had the progress 
of business to be considered, but some 
consideration was due to the dignity and 
decorum of the House itself. The scenes 
which were constantly being witnessed 
after midnight with reference to objec- 
tions to Bills, to the withdrawing of 
objections, to the appeals made by pro- 
moters of Bills to hon. Members who 
objected did not conduce to the decorum 
and dignity of Parliamentary proceedings. 
He ventured to say that the Speaker never 
illustrated more truly the old meaning of 
the word Speaker than when, in June 
last, he said, in reference to this subject— 

“It ismy duty to observe that the power of 
objecting after 12 o’clock ought to be used with 
some discrimination and discretion, because 1 
foresee that the time is coming when some 
change will have to be made to prevent objec- 
tions which are made indiscriminately.” 


He believed that it was the general 
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feeling of the House that this power of | 
individual objection was one which | 
had been abused, and which 
ought to be put an end to, 
So yfar there was substantial agreement 
between all sections of the House. But 
then came the difficulty which always 
arose when they passed from criticism to 
construction. He did not, however, | 
admit for a single moment that they were 
incapable of getting over the difficulty. 
The Motion he had the honour of sub- 
mitting to the House was a very simple 
one indeed. As “opposed” business had | 
come to mean business objected to by a 


single Member, he proposed to strike the | 


word “opposed” out of the Standing 
Order, and to require that business to be 


stopped should be objected to by 10 | 


Members. As to the particular number 
of Members mentioned in his Motion, he 
was not wedded to that number. There 
was a great variety of opinion as to what 
should be the number. He had been 


strongly urged that 10 was too small a | 


number, and that it ought :to be 20, 
while others said that five would be 
sufficient. However, that was a matter 
on which the House would be able to 
arrive at some common agreement. There 
were some needless fears entertained with 
regard to his Motion. It was believed 
in some quarters that it would lead to a 
great prolongation of the Sitting. He 
did not share in those fears. Under the 
Standing Order, the House would, of 
course, rise at 1 o’clock, and he 
proposed that the 40 or 50 minutes after 


12 o’clock should be devoted to some | 


useful legislation promoted by unofficial 
Members. 


‘Ty . 
greater than ever. That was shown in 
the great increase in the number of Bills 


introduced by unofficial Members, few of | 


which ever passed into law, owing to the 
abuse which he sought to remedy. He 


now placed the matter in the hands of | 


the House for its judgment, recognising 
fully the difficulty of the matter, and 
feeling it was not one to be carried by a 
narrow majority. He urged his Motion 
as a simple and effective mode of remedy- 
ing that abuse, and of facilitating the 
general and evident sense of the House 
to advance business which they believed 
to be for the good of the nation. He 
begged to move the Motion. 


. 
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The pressure upor unofficial | 
Members to promote legislation was | 
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Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth) : I beg to second the Motion. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That,” tothe end of 
the Question, in order to add the words “ Stand- 
ing Order I. be read and amended, by leaving 
| out, in page 2, line 2, the word ‘ opposed,’ and 
| inserting after the next word * business,’ the 
| words ‘to which, on this being called, Ten 

| Members object by rising in their places,” _ 
| (Mr. John Ellis,) 


| — instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the words 
| proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 
| Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
/CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcovrrt, Derby): 
I do not rise to speak on this occasion on 
| behalf of the Government. Though not 

now what is called an unofficial Member, 
|I desire, as far as possible, to speak on 
| the Motion in that capacity. In dealing 
| with matters relating to the Standing 


Orders, I perfectly agree that it is not 
the concern merely of the two Front 
Benches. The fact is that in these 
matters it is altogether for the House to 
judge. But, being for many years a 
Member of this House, perhaps I may 
venture to offer my individual opinion on 
this Motion. There is one thing I will 
say first of all, and that is that experi- 
ence has led me to believe that it is 
is a risky thing to meddle with Standing 
Orders, and that in stopping one hole 
you are likely to open another. Some 
years ago we determined to put an end 
to the very late Sittings of this House. 
I think everybody will agree that that 
was a very wise decision, and that the 
business of the House has been more 
‘efficient and more creditably done under 
‘a sort of Eight Hours Bill. It has 
been said that work generally is better 
done when the hours are short. That is 
my experience as the result of this Rule. 
| I believe that when the Rule was passed 
that opposed business should cease at 
midnight the House desired, and I think 
it continues to desire, to go to bed nearer 
12 o’clock than 1 o’clock ; but under the 
proposal now made we would go to bed 
nearer | o’clock than 12. I admit that 
there is an abuse of this power of objec- 
tion, and that Bills—useful measures— 
are stopped which might be allowed to 
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pass a stage in five minutes. Last night 
there was an example of a sort of Bill 
to which objection ought not to be taken. 
It was the Savings Banks Bill. But I 
am afraid if it came on the conversation 
would have lasted till 1 o’clock. If one 
Bill were disposed of in a quarter of an 
hour or 20 minutes there might be a 
second and a third that would take as 
long, and substantially the Midnight 
Rule would become a 1 o’clock Rule. I 
am bound to say that in many cases, as 
the Rule at present works, it is abused, 
and the Speaker has expressed the 
opinion that if that abuse continues a 
change must be made. But we are 
. now in July, and there is a good deal of 
heat in the atmosphere—there is a good 
of heat in this House, both political and 
atmospherical—and this time is not par- 
ticularly opportune for making any change 
which would enlarge in any degree the 
labours of the House. 
are exceptional this year, and it is to be 
hoped that there will be a time when 
Members will not be worked so hard. I 
would suggest that it would be more 
opportune to consider this question and 
other similar matters capable of amend- 
ment in calmer moments and in a calmer 


spirit than can be done at this particular | 


juncture. [Mr. J. Extis: By a Com- 
mittee ?] That I will not say before- 
hand. Iam only expressing an opinion 


that there would be a more favourable 
time for considering the question at the 
commencement of a Session of normal 
character. With regard to the Amend- 
ment on the Paper of the hon. Member 
for Somerset, which speaks of— 

“A notice of opposition or Amendment, 
dated not more than seven days previously, 
and signed either by one Member of the 
Government or by not less than six unofficial 
Members of the House,” 


I wish first to say that I cannot accept a 
principle that makes any distinction be- 
tween Members of the Government and 
private Members in the Standing Orders. 
If hon. Members accept the views I 
have expressed, I think we might come 
to a conclusion that, though it is admitted 
there is an evil to be remedied, the 
present is not the most opportune time 
for dealing with the subject and coming 
to a decision upon it. In the next Ses- 
sion there may be a more favourable 
opportunity for considering the question. 


Sir W. Harcourt 


{COMMONS} 


Those labours | 
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of the House. 
Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. Pan- 


cras, S.) said, he remembered when the 
Half-past Twelve Rule was suggested by 
two Members, of whom he wasone. When 
the House had tried that Rule it began 
to desire an extension of it—the Rule 
which now prevailed—namely, that no 
opposed business should be taken after 
12 o’elock. When he remembered that 
most of the Committees when sitting 
commenced business at half-past 11 or 
12 o’clock in the day, he thought it very 
hard upon any Member who attended 
regularly to business that he should be 
asked to sit there night after night 
after 12 o’clock. All Members had 
fads, and put those fads into Bills, 
| There was one Bill which had been upon 
the list nearly every day this Session, 
and he desired here to point out another 
abuse in that respect, which he thought 
was as great as that to which the hon. 
Member had referred. When Bills were 
objected to they were put down day 
after day, thus necessitating the attend- 
ance of Members who did not approve 
of the Bills night after night in order to 
object. When the House remembered 
that over 250 Bills were brought in 
upon the first day of the Session, they 
could easily imagine how many of them 
| contained fads of no general interest to 
| the House. Consequently, he said that 
if they had any new Rule of the sort sug- 
gested, they must also have a Rule that 
a Bill should not be placed on the Paper 
more than once a fortnight when objec- 
tion had been taken, because otherwise 
they would compel large numbers of 
Members to attend when they had no 
desire to do so. The proposal of the 
‘hon. Member would impose a difficult 
task on the Speaker in deciding when it 
was “the evident sense and general 
desire of the House” that a Bill should 
be passed. Standing Orders should be 
clear and precise, and to put such words 
into them world only create great con- 
fusion, which would be most undesirable. 
The hon. Baronet was continuing his 
observations when 














Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present— 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Ten o'clock till 
Monday next, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 10th July 1893. 


EDUCATION PROVISIONAL ORDER 
CONFIRMATION LONDON (No. 2) BILL 
[HLL]. 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 


Order). 


Tue LORD PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL ann SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KimBerLEy): My Lords, I have an 
Amendment which I propose to intro- 
duce to bring the sites required by the 
School Board for London for schools 
under the general provisions of the law 
laid down by the Metropolitan Building 
Act and the Metropolis Management 
Act. The reason for this Amendment is 
that, in certain cases, it appears those 
who have obtained Parliamentary au- 
thority for the erection of these schools 
have contended that they are thereby 
empowered to disregard the rules as to 
the lines of streets as provided by the 
Metropolitan Building Act. This 
clause will prevent that being done in 
future. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 4, after line 17, to insert the following 
clause :— 

“(14.) Nothing contained in this Act or in 
the order set out in the schedule to this Act, or 
on the plans therein mentioned, shall be deemed 
to exempt any of the lands referred to in the 
said order, or the School Board in respect 
thereof, from any of the provisions of the 
Metropolis Management Act, 1855, the Metro- 
politan Building Act, 1855, and any Acts 
amending or extending the same.”—(7he Lord 
President.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Standing Committee negatived; the 


Report of Amendment to be received 
To-morrow. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (FISHING BOATS) 
ACTS (1888 AND 1887) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 
SECOND READING, 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read, 


VOL. XIV. [rourti seriEs.] 
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*Lorp PLAYFAIR, in moving the 
Second Reading, said, this was not a 
Government Bill, but a Bill of a private 
Member. It was introduced last Session 
by Mr. Heneage, the Member for 
Grimsby, and, after some modifications 
proposed by the Board of Trade, was 
withdrawn, and was again introduced 
into the House of Commons at the end 
of the Session, shortly before the General 
Election took place, as a Bill approved 
by the Government. The Bill had been 
again introduced, not by Mr. Heneage, 
but by Mr. Fenwick, exactly in the 
same terms as it was before the General 
Election. The object of the Bill was very 
simple. There were two Acts regulating 
the merchant shipping of this country 
—one of 1883, and the other of 1887. 
By the former, the Board might require 
the skippers of vessels—even fishing 
vessels of a certain tonnage, generally 
above 25 tons—to take a certificate of 
competency ; and, by the latter Act, it 
was further provided that all trawlers 
should 


above 25 tons 


require their second 


measurement 


hand, or mate, 


to take a certificate of competency. 
Lately, fishing vessels had become 
much inereased in size; and it was 


contended by the promoters of this 
Bill that the same powers of the Board 
of Trade should be extended to them, 
so that the 


mates, in those large fishing vessels of 


second hands, or 
above 25 tons should take certificates of 
competency. But the Bill was only dis- 
eretionary upon the Board of Trade. 
By the 3rd section of the Act of 1883, 
the Board of Trade might inquire before 
it enforced certificates of competency 
upon any class of yessel. The Board 
proposed to apply that to the present 
Bill, and to carry the power into effect 
only after due and proper inquiry under 
Section 3 of the Act of 1883, 


Moved, * That the Bill be now read 22,” 
—( The Lord Playfair.) 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


3 D 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No. 5) BILL [H.u.]—(No. 89.) 
Commons Amendments considered 

(according to Order), and agreed to. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No.6) BILL [#.1.]—(No. 90.) 
Commons Amendments considered 

‘(according to Order), and agreed to. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 7) BILL.—(No. 171.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 8) BILL.—(No. 172.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 12) BILL.—(No. 173.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 17) BILL.—(No. 174.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


RIVERS|POLLUTION PREVENTION (No.2) 
BILL [H.1.}.—(No. 146.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


IMPROVEMENT OF LAND (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 184.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 

The Lord Hawkesbury named of the 
Joint Committee in place of the Lord 
Brassey. 

House adjourned at twenty minutes 


before Five o'clock, till To-morrow, 
@ quarter past Ten o’olock 


{COMMONS} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 10th July 1893. 





QUESTIONS. 


INDIAN ARMY EXPENDITURE. 


Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether the annual expenditure in 
the Indian Army Services, which 
averages from 15 to 17 crores of rupees 
in the 10 years preceding the last Afghan 
War, has been increased in the last 10 
years to an average of 20 crores of 
rupees a year; whether this increase is 
irrespective of, and additional to, the 
grant of five crores of rupees for special 
defence works; whether the Govern- 
ment of India had also spent, up to 31st 
March, 1891, a capital sum of more than 
12 crores of rupees on Military State 
Railways, the working of which caused 
a loss to the State of 53 lakhs annually ; 
and whether, having regard to the pre- 
sent financial difficulties in India, the 
Government propose to make any, and 
what, reductions in the military expendi- 
ture before imposing fresh taxation upon 
the people ? 

*THoeE UNDER SECRETARY 
or STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. 
RussE_t, North Beds.): The average 
annual military expenditure of the 
last 10 years exceeds that of the 10 
years preceding the Afghan War by 
Rx.2,439,000. But, owing to the fall in 
exchange, the total annual charge 
has increased by a further sum of 
Rx.1,693,000. This is in addition to 
the charge for special defence works, and 
to that for strategic railways. The 
charge for these railways amounted in 
1890-91 to 5} lakhs for loss on working, 
and 48 lakhs for interest on capital. The 
question whether any reduction of mili- 
tary expenditure can be effected will not 
fail to receive attention. 


POSTAL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 

Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth) : I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he is aware that candi- 
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dates, or probationers, for the postal or 
telegraph departments are sometimes 
required to attend local examinations on 
Sundays ; and whether he will prohibit 
such examinations in future ? 

Tut POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.): I 
have no information on the subject of my 
hon. Friend’s question; but if he will 
supply me with particulars of any case 
where candidates have been required to 
attend on Sunday for the purpose men- 
tioned, I will inquire into it. I certainly 
should disapprove of the practice. 


THE SCOTCH EDUCATION LAWS. 


Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough): 
In the absence of the hon. Member for 
Ross and Cromarty, I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate whether his attention has 
been drawn to the case of Colin Thom- 
son, of Resolis, who last month was fined 
10s. in costs and penalty by Sheriff Hill, 
at Dingwall, on a first offence of failing 
to send two of his children regularly to 
school ; and whether he will advise the 
Sheriff that it is sufficient on a first offence 
merely to ask for an attendance order ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
B. Bair our, Clackmannan, &c.): I have 
made-inquiry into this matter. The com- 
plaint was brought at the instance of the 
Procurator Fiscal, and charged the 
accused with having failed to perform the 
duty of providing efficient elementary 
education in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic for two of his children under the 
70th section of the Education (Scotland) 
Act, 1892. 
had no alternative, upon finding the 
charge proven, than to impose a penalty. 
It is to the School Board, and not to the 
Sheriff, that the right belongs to deter- 
mine whether a penalty or merely an 
attendance order under the Act of 1883 
shall be asked for. 


THE CANADIAN CATTLE TRADE. 


Sir J. LENG (Dundee): I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture whether he will lay upon the 
Table of the House the Reports on which 
the recent decision of the Board was 
founded to continue the restrictions on 
the importation of Canadian cattle ; and 
whether they can be illustrated by 
coloured drawings of the diseased lungs 
of the animal landed from the Lake 
Winnipeg ? 
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That being so, the Sheriff 
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Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): I propose to 
lay upon the Table some Papers on the 
subject to which my hon. Friend refers, 
which will include the Report made by 
my principal veterinary officer. I have 
made inquiry as to whether coloured 
drawings of the diseased lungs could be 
made; but I am informed that, owing to 
the lapse of time and the alterations in 
colour which have occurred, such draw- 
ing would be of no practical value. 


CATTLE MUTILATION IN COUNTY 
CLARE. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that at Wilbrook, County Clare, 
on the 24th of June last, 15 cows and a 
horse, the property of Mr. O'Dea, of 
Kilfenora, were mutilated ; and whether 
the police have made any Report on this 
outrage, and if they assign any motive 
for it ? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) : It is true that the 
hair was cut off the tails of 15 cows and 
a horse on the date mentioned ; but they 
were not otherwise injured in any way. 
The animals were grazing at the time of 
the occurrence on a farm about which 
there has been a dispute, and the matter 
was promptly reported by the police. 


TOMBSTONE FEES IN WALES. 


Mr. H. ROBERTS (Denbighshire, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he is aware of the continued dispute be- 
tween the rector of Llanarmon-Dyffryn- 
Ceinog, Denbighshire, and his parishioners 
as to his right to exact fees for tomb- 
stones in the parish churchyard ; whe- 
ther he will state if there is any 
evidence of such fees having been paid 
to previous rectors ; if so, whether the 
rector has furnished the names of those 
who have so paid; and whether, in the 
absence of such proof, these fees can be 
legally exacted ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): Iam not aware, 
otherwise than through the statement in 
the question, of any continued dispute be- 
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tween the rector and his parishioners as 
to his right to exact fees for tombstones 
in the churchyard. The rector has not 
supplied me with any evidence of such 
fees having been paid to previous rectors, 
beyond his own statement to that effect, 
together with a copy of a resolution of 
the Vestry declaring him to be entitled 
to certain fees. But I must remind my 
hon. Friend, as I informed him on a 
previous occasion with reference to this 
case, that I have no jurisdiction what- 
ever to decide what fees are legally 
claimed or not ; and, if any illegal claim 
is made, payment, of course, cannot be 
enforced. 


SCOTCH PRISON CLERKS. 


Mr. GREME WHITELAW 
(Lanark, N.W.): I beg to ask the 
Secretary for Scotland whether, seeing 
that in December, 1890, a large addition 
was made to the number of first class 
clerks in the English Prison Service owing 
to the representations as to the stagnation 
of promotion, he can see his way to make 
a similar concession to the Scotch clerks, 
the percentage of first class as against 
second class clerks in Scotland being 
only 55, while in England it is 117; 
and, if not, will be explain on what 
grounds? I beg also to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman why, seeing that prior 
to April, 1887, when the systems of 
accounting in the English and Scotch 
prisons were different, and from that 
date (when the English system was in- 
troduced into Scotland) till 23rd 
December, 1890, first and second class 
clerks in both countries were on the same 
scale of pay, the clerks in the Scotch 
Service should since the latter date have 
been paid, and still continue to be paid, 
at a lower rate than their English 
brethren ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : The scales of pay of the 
Scottish prison clerks were improved in 
the present year and an addition made to 
the first class of clerks after two investi- 
gations, made respectively by a Depart- 
mental Committee and an experienced 
officer of the English Prison Service. In 
the course of these inquiries, all the 
clerks came under personal examination. 
I am not prepared to re-open the ques- 
tion of their salaries and classification. 


Mr. Asquith 


{COMMONS} 
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The hon. Member may not be aware 
that the English clerks are recruited by 
a higher scheme of examination than 
those of the Scottish Service. 


TRALEE AND DINGLE RAILWAY. 

Sir T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.) : I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if he can state when the Papers 
relating to the Board of Trade inquiries 
into the management of the Tralee and 
Dingle Railway will be laid upon the 
Table of the House ? 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe tra, Sheffield, 
Brightside): I have laid a copy of 
General Hutchinson’s Report into the 
management of the railway on the Table 
to-day; also a copy of Major Marindin’s 
Report as to the accident. The evidence 
given in the latter case will follow. The 
Reports are in the hands of the printers, 
and will be circulated as soon as ready. 


TELEGRAPH OFFICE FOR SPARKHILL. 


Mr. A. CHAMBERLAIN (Wor- 
cestershire, E.) : I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether his attention has 
been called to the fact that therg is no 
telegraph office in the large and rapidly- 
growing district of Sparkhill; and 
whether he will cause one to be provided 
without delay ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The telegraph 
is now being extended to Sparkhill, and 
no time will be lost in opening the office 
to the public when the work is com- 
pleted. I would suggest to my hon. 
Friend that the time of the House 
would be saved if such purely local 
matters were made the subject of a letter 
instead of a question. 


H.M.S. “ROYAL SOVEREIGN.” 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether there is any truth in 
the rumour that, on entering Ferrol on 
the occasion when the Howe grounded 
there, H.M.S. Royal Sovereign also 
touched the ground; whether, since 
that occasion, the Royal Sovereign has 
been docked ; if so, whether any signs 
were then found of her having grounded ; 
and whether any, and, if so, what re- 
pairs have been made to her bottom ? 
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Tue SECRETARY to tue AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suurt e- 


worTH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): I can 
happily answer all these questions in one 
word: “No!” 


FLAG CAPTAINS IN THE NAVY. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
re-consider the present system of appoint- 
ing Flag Captains in the Navy, the result 
whereof often is that the Captain of the 
flagship, the most important battle-ship 
in a fleet, is a junior Captain many years 
junior to every other Captain of a battle- 
ship in the same fleet, and consequently 
not of the seniority or experience 
usually required for the command of such 
aship; and whether they will consider 
the propriety of making such regulations 
as will secure that the Captains of flag- 
ships shall henceforth be appointed 
under the same conditions of seniority, 
standing, and experience as are required 
for the command of other ships of similar 
class, and will provide that the Admiral 
in command of a fleet shall, if necessary, 
have the services of a Captain of the 
Fleet, who shall not be responsible for 
the command of the flagship, but shall 
act as Chief of the Staff to the Admiral, 
and accompany him to any ship on 
which he may hoist his flag ? 


Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The Admiralty are quite alive to the 
importance of the subject in question, 
and, while they agree that it is undesir- 
able for the Flag Captain of a large fleet 
to be junior of that rank, they do not 
think it necessary to tie their own hands 
by laying down any positive Rules on 
the subject, but consider that it can be 
met by careful administration. It has 
been customary, under certain cireum- 
stances, to appoint a Captain of the 
Fleet, and the power of doing so will be 
exercised as heretofore when it is con- 
sidered necessary. 


THE VIENNA POSTAL CONGRESS. 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 


terbury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General, with reference to the instrue- 
tions given to the Representatives of 
this country at the Postal Congress of 
Vienna, 1891, and contained in a Paper 
recently presented to Parliament, when 
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and by whom these instructions were 
drawn up, and who settled the principles 
laid dowa in them ; to whom they were 
submitted, and who signed them ; and 
whether they were communicated to and 
approved by the Government or any 
Cabinet Minister, or other Minister not 
connected with the Post Office; if so, 
the name of such Minister? I will also 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, at the 
same time, whether, in preparing the 
“Instructions” given to the British 
Delegates at the Postal Congress of 
Vieana, 1891, any consideration was 
accorded to the letter of the hon. Member 
for Canterbury to Lord Salisbury, dated 
9th March, 1891, and the letter of the 
same hon. Member to the (then) Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, dated 10th 
June, 1891; what efforts were made by 
the said Delegates to carry out the part 
of their instructions directing them to 
obtain freedom of action and permission 
to establish reduced rates of postage to 
the Colonies; and, if any such efforts 
were made, whether, and in what docu- 
ments, they are recorded ; and whether, 
in the negotiations with the Australian 
Delegates, our Delegates suggested a 
reduction of British postal rates to the 
Colonies, the Colonial return rates to this 
country being left untouched ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY: With the hon. 
Member's permission I will answer both 
questions at the same time. Question 34 
(the first of the two) and the first para- 
graph of 35 refer to matters which were 
under the control of the late Government, 
and to the relations which existed 
between the Postmaster General of the 
day and his colleagues in the Cabinet. 
I regret that I have no information on 
the subject, but I would suggest that the 
hon. Gentleman might obtain the in- 
formation from the late Government. In 
answer to paragraph 2 of Question 35, 
the subject of obtaining such a relaxation 
of the terms of the Convention as is 
described in the “ Instructions ” became 
purely academical through the accept- 
ance of the terms on which the Aus- 
tralasian Colonies proposed to enter the 
Union. Nevertheless, the British Dele- 
gates did obtain such a relaxation as 
recorded in the Proceedings of the Con- 
gress. The answer to the third | ara- 
graph of Question 35 is in the nega- 
tive. 
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THE TRADE IN ADULTERATED BUTTER. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottinghan, 
Rusehcliffe): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether a proposal has been received 
from the Danish Government for the 
meeting of a Conference with a view of 
dealing with the International trade that 
now exists in adulterated butter; and 
what course the Government propose to 
take in the matter ? 


*THE UNDER SECRETARY orf 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): The Danish Government have 
made such a proposal, and after consul- 
tation with the various Departments 
concerned a reply has been returned to 
the effect that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not feel justified in taking 
the initiative in the International action 
proposed, but will be glad to consider 
any further practical suggestions which 
the Danish Government may have to 
make. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS: Will the Papers 
be laid on the Table of the House ? 


*Sir E. GREY : It will be necessary to 
consult other Departments first. 


LONDON MAIL CART DRIVERS. 

Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether any Dress Regulations are in 
force for the drivers of Royal mail carts 
in London ; and, if so, what official is 
responsible for seeing that such Regula- 
tions are duly observed ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: Yes, Sir; there 
are Regulations. ‘The lobby officers who 
superintend the despatch and receipt of 
mail bags at post offices are responsible 
for reporting any breach of the Dress 
Regulations on the part of the drivers. 


THE AMERICAN MAIL ROUTE. 
Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.): I 


beg to ask the Postmaster General when 
the s.s. Campania arrived at Queenstown, 
and the corresponding mail steamer at 
Southampton ; when the mails per Cam- 
pania were delivered in Dublin, Belfast, 
London, Manchester, and Glasgow ; and 
when those per Southampton steamer 
were delivered in said towns ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The Campania 


arrived at Queenstown on Friday last at 
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8 o’clock a.m., and the Paris at South- 
ampton on Saturday at 7.10 pm. The 
correspondence brought by the Campania 
was delivered at Dublin on Friday night, 
and at the rest of the places named 
on Saturday, and that brought by the 
Paris was delivered at the several places 
named to-day. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN THE RATH- 
DRUM UNION, 

Mr. SWEETMAN (Wicklow, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he can 
state the number of labourers’ cottages 
that have been built in the three Electoral 
Divisions of Dunganstown, in Rathdrum 
Union, in County Wicklow ; the number 
that have been applied for by the 
labourers ; and the reasons that more 
have not been built ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The erection of 
11 cottages has been authorised in the 
electoral divisions named ; and of these 
two have been built, eight have been con- 
tracted for, and the remaining one is still 
not contracted for. It appears that some 
26 cottages have been applied for by 
labourers in the divisions in question, and 
the Guardians made a scheme for 19. 
But of these I am informed eight were 
rejected at the inquiry on consideration 
of the various objections urged against 
them. 


VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS JV. SCHOOL 
BOARDS. 
Lorp G. HAMILTON (Middlesex, 


Ealing) : I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education whether he will consider the 
hardship inflicted upon Voluntary Schools 
by the recently introduced practice of the 
Education Department of not allowing 
(as permitted by the 10th section of 
“The Education Act, 1870,”) the full 
time of six months for providing @ 
deficiency of public school accommoda- 
tion before issuing the Order for the 
formation of a School Board ? 

Tne VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): Six months is the maxi- 
mum period allowed by the Act. It has 
not been by any means the universal 
practice in past years to allow that 
period. The practice is to allow & 
period varying according to the circum- 
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stances of each case, taking into account 
such points as the time which has 
elapsed since the first notice and the 
question whether a Public Inquiry has 
been held. I am not aware of any special 
hardship ; but if the noble Lord will call 
my attention to any particular case I will 
explain it to him. It must always be re- 
membered that, as a rule, the longer the 
time which is allowed for supplying the 
deficiency, the longer must the children 
for whom accommodation is required re- 
main in the streets without proper pro- 
vision being made for their schooling. 

Lorpv G. HAMILTON: Is the 
Public Inquiry held in every case, 
whether the six months are allowed or 
not ? 

Mr. ACLAND: In some of the more 
important cases, such as Eastbourne, 
there has been an inquiry, but in others 
that has not been necessary, as both 
parties have agreed upon a given term. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): Is 
it not practically impossible where there 
is a deficiency to supply it in less than 
six months ? 

Mr. ACLAND: This six months 
does not occur at the first part of the 
proceedings. At the beginning there is 
a considerable amount of correspondence; 
then the first notice ; then, if necessary, 
the Publie Inquiry ; and then the final 
notice, or last stage. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTORS AND THE 
VOLUNTEERS, 


Coronet MURRAY (Bath): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether he is aware that a firm of con- 
tractors which supplies material for the 
Army refuses to permit its employés to 
join their local Volunteer battalion ; and, 
if so, whether he will be able to prevent 
such discouragement of this branch of 
the Forces ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE 
FoR WAR (Mr. CampsBe.i-BAaNnNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): The hon. and gallant 
Member was good enough to inform me 
privately of the name of the firm to 
which his question had reference. I re- 
quested them to report on the subject, 
and I will read their reply— 

_ “The question of allowing our employés to 
join the Volunteers has had from time to time 
our consideration, with the result that we have 
decided that it would be inexpedient to grant 
this permission, as in a large factory of this 
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description the absence of a number of men at 
the same time would involve the stopping of 
other machinery besides their own, thereby in- 
flicting great hardship on many others, includ- 
ing women and children, whose wages would 
suffer in consequence. .... In all cases where 
men who already were Volunteers have joined 
the service of the firm, no objection has been 
made to their continuing efficient members of 
the local corps.” 

In a subsequent letter it is explained 
that the senior member of the firm, who 
has but recently retired from it, was for 
20 years an officer in the local corps 
and one of its most active supporters, 
and still gives prizes and the use of his 
grounds for drill. It is to be regretted 
that any difficulties should be experi- 
enced by those who desire to join the 
Volunteer Force, but I do not feel called 
upon to interfere with the relations be- 
tween an employer and his workpeople 
in this respect. 


THE CASE OF MINNIE DAFT. 


Mr. HOPWOOD (Lancashire, S.E., 
Middleton): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department if his 
attention has been called to the convic- 
tion and sentence to a month’s imprison- 
ment of a woman named Minnie Daft, 
and the acquittal of her husband, at Lei- 
cester Borough Court, for neglecting 
their child eight months old ; whether 
he is aware that the main fact relied on 
was emaciation, which might be caused 
by other means than want of food, and 
that it was in evidence that the mother 
had previously called in two medical 
practitioners, first a Dr. Lithgow, and 
later Dr. Clements, to see the child, but 
that neither was summoned as a witness, 
though the latter had been interviewed 
by the Inspector of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, the 


‘prosecutors ; whether he is aware that 


the woman was reputed to be industrious 
and hardworking ; and whether he will 
make inquiries ; and if it appears that 
through the defendant being undefended 
injustice has been done he will advise 
the remission of punishment, so that 
the mother may be restored to her 
children ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: My attention has 
been called to this ease. In regard to the 
first two paragraphs in the question, both 
Dr. Shearer and Dr. Barlow proved that 
emaciation was caused by starvation 
alone. The child was in a filthy condi- 
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tion and weighed only seven pounds. 
Since it has been left in the Children’s 
Shelter and properly fed it has improved 
daily, and its strength has rapidly in- 
creased. The mother did say she had 
consulted Drs. Lithgow and Clements, 
but it was so far back as March last. 
Neither were called as witnesses. No 
statement as to character was before the 
Bench. It was, however, proved that 
the father earned 25s. a week. After 
careful inquiry into the case I find no 
ground for the Home Office interven- 
tion. 


THE UNEMPLOYED AT WEST HAM. 


Mr. KEIR HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether his 
attention has been called to the proceed- 
ings of the West Ham Board of Guardians 
reported in The West Ham Herald for 
Ist July, in which the Chairman and 
Clerk of the Board stated that they had 
no powers to acquire land on which to 
set the unemployed to work ; and whether 
this is a correct interpretation of their 
powers under the present Poor Laws ? 
I beg also to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether his attention has been 
directed to the action of the West Ham 
Board of Guardians, at whose meeting 
last week a deputation representing the 
unemployed were refused a hearing ; and 
whether he possesses any powers to 
compel the Guardians to receive repre- 
sentations made on behalf of 3,000 men 
who are out of employment ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. 
H. Fow.er, Wolverhampton, E.): I 
am informed that a deputation which 
waited on the Guardians of the West 
Ham Union presented a_ resolution 
demanding that the Guardians should 
buy land and provide productive work 
for the unemployed at Trade Union rate 
of wages. The Chairman pointed out 
that the Guardians had no power to pro- 
vide productive employment in the sense 
indicated or to pay wages as demanded. 
The law does not empower the Guardians 
to provide employment for assisting those 
who are out of work. Their duty is to 
relieve destitution, and in connection 
with this relief they may impose a task 
of work as a test of destitution. In 
regard to the hon. Member’s second 
question, I have to say I am informed 


Mr. Asquith 
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that a deputation of four persons waited 
on the West Ham Guardians on the 
oceasion referred to. The Guardians 
were addressed by Mr. Walsh and by 
three other members of the deputation. 
Mr. Walsh was making a further speech, 
in connection with which the Chairman 
intimated that the Guardians were not 
amenable to threats, and in accordance 
with a resolution adopted by the 
Guardians they proceeded to the con- 
sideration of the out-relief cases. The 
reception of deputations by Boards of 
Guardians is not a matter in which the 
Local Government Board have any juris- 
diction. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: Arising out 
of the answer to my first question, may 
I ask if the Guardians have not the 
power to provide work on land instead 
of in stone yards ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: i should not 
like to answer that question without 
notice. I think, perhaps, they would be 
empowered to acquire land for such a 
purpose. 

Mr. GROVE (West Ham, N.): May 
I ask whether, in view of the experi- 
ments which have been made on the 
Continent, in the direction of giving pro- 
ductive work to the unemployed, the 
Local Government Board will take an 
opportunity of trying the experiment at 
West Ham also ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Local 
Government Board have no power what- 
ever to make experiments. The Guar- 
dians have simply the power to give out- 
door relief, subject to the test of 
destitution known as the labour test, 
which is generally stone-breaking. Iam 
not, however, prepared to say that some 
other test might not be employed if the 
Guardians see fit. We, as the Local 
Government Board, have no jurisdiction 
to impose on them the duty of putting 
the unemployed to productive work. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman prepared to introduce a 
Bill giving this power to Boards of 
Guardians ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: In the present 
state of Public Business, I could not 
give any such undertaking. 


ILLEGAL SALES OF ARMY CLOTH. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Depattment will he explain on what 
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grounds further proceedings were aban- 
doned by the Metropolitan Police re- 
specting illegal sales of Army cloth to 
City firms, which the evidence in their 
possession connected with the firm of 
Messrs. Terry and Co., of Milk Street ; 
whether a person connected with the 
City Police threatened those whom he 
believed had in their possession the in- 
voices of the cloth purchased by Messrs. 
Terry of Couper with prosecution if they 
did not surrender them; and for what 
reasons Inspector Mitchell, of the City 
Police, subsequently called on witnesses 
who had given evidence to the Metro- 
politan Police and demanded the return 
to Messrs. Terry and Co. of documents 
incriminating that firm which had been 
laid before the Scotland Yard Autho- 
rities ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The Metropolitan 
Police, in making inquiries, have through- 
out acted for the Military Authorities 
and on the instructions of the Treasury 
Solicitor. Subsequent to the Military 
Court of Inquiry being held, the police 
have received no further instructions. I 
am informed that Messrs. Terry's solici- 
tor made an official complaint to the 
City Police respecting an alleged theft 
of documents connected with their 
clients’ business. Inspector Mitchell 
was instructed, in the usual course, to 
make inquiries. It is not the fact, as I 
understand, that Inspector Mitchell has 
demanded from anyone the return of any 
documents connected with Messrs. Terry’s 
business. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): Will the police make further in- 
quiries ? What were these documents ? 
I understand that they were the nefarious 
invoices Messrs. Terry had obtained in 
buying this cloth at the military depot at 
Canterbury. 

Mr. ASQUITH: As I said before, 
the Military Authorities are responsible, 
but I will certainly make further in- 
quiries. 


VACCINATION. 
Mr. HOPWOOD: I beg to ask the 


Secretary to the Local Government 
Board whether the Department supplies 
calf lymph for vaccination purposes ; 
whether it ean guarantee the public 
against the inoculation of tuberculosis 
from this source; and whether tuber- 
culosis has been communicated to animals 
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by vaccination in experiments by Mr. 
Wilson Fox and others ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro rut LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston): Calf lymph 
for vaccination purposes is supplied by 
the Local Government Board. The 
Board have no information that tuber- 
culosis has ever been transmitted through 
the medium of lymph used for vaccina- 
tion. The whole subject of the ill effects, 
if any, resulting from vaccination is now 
before the Royal Commission on 
Vaccination. The Board are not aware 
that by means of experiments carried out 
by the late Dr. Wilson Fox and others, 
tuberculosis has been communicated to 
animals in the process of vaccination. So 
far as the Board are aware, the experi- 
ments referred to had to do with the 
intentional inoculation of certain animals 
with purposely selected tuberculous 
matter. 

In reply to a further question by Mr. 
Horwoop, Sir W. Foster said: The 
Board have no evidence that tuberculosis 
was ever communicated by vaccination ; 
and until science supplies such evidence 
I am not prepared to issue a guarantee, 
which is superfluous. 


THE SHANNON FISHERY. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with 
reference to the case of Joseph, Daniel, 
Patrick, and Francis Farrell, who were 
on the 14th of April last, convicted 
before a Bench consisting of 11 
Magistrates at Limerick, for illegal 
fishing on the waters of the Shannon 
Fishery Company, Limited, whether the 
defendants were each fined £1 and costs, 
and if the Lord Lieutenant has remitted 
the entire penalty then imposed ; and if 
he can state the grounds for His 
Excellency’s action in this case, whereby 
private rights, secured by Act of Parlia- 
ment, are imperilled ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : It is the fact that 
the four persons named were convicted 
and fined as stated in the question. The 
tines were remitted by the Lords Justices 
in the exercise of their discretion, and 
after consultation with the Local Justices, 
who had expressed their approval of the 
remission, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
May I ask if it is in Order to place on 
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the Paper in the form of a question an 
assertion that, owing to His Excellency’s 
action, “ private rights, secured by Act of 
Parliament, are imperilled”? Is not that 
a debatable question ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I presume the 
Court went into the question of private 
rights, and that the question was put in 
that connection. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Had not 
these men been previously convicted ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I believe two of 
them had. I may say the Local Justices 
concurred in the remission of the fines. 


The Royal Commission 


THE LONDON POLICE AND THE ROYAL 
WEDDING. 

Mr. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether some 
extra pay or gratuity can be granted to 
the members of the Metropolitan Police 
Force for the additional and extremely 
arduous duties which have devolved upon 
them during the past week in consequence 
of the Royal Marriage ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : With all respect to 
the hon. Gentleman I must deprecate the 
practice of putting questions such as this, 
which at the same time suggest some re- 
missness on the part of the authorities in 
recognising the services of the police, 
and indicate a particular form which 
that recognition should take. There 
was, I venture to think, the less reason 
for such an inquiry on the present ocea- 
sion, as on Friday last—the day after the 
wedding—I informed the House that the 
matter was already under consideration. 
The House may be sure there is no lack 
of disposition on the part of the Commis- 
sioner and myself to render spontaneous 
acknowledgment to such excellent work 
as was performed by the police under 
exceptionally trying conditions on Thurs- 
day last. Having taken all the circum- 
stances into consideration, I have sanc- 
tioned the graut of an extra day’s pay, 
and of three days’ extra jieave to all the 
members of the Metropolitan Police 
Force who were on that day on duty in 
the Metropolis. 

Mr. BOULNOIS: May I say in 
justification that I put my question down 
late on Thursday night, before the right 
hon. Gentleman made his statement ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: That is the less 
justification. 


Mr. T. M. Healy 
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THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON OPIUM. 


*Mr. CURZON (Lancashire, South- 
port) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for India whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will include among the sub- 
jects to be inquired into by the proposed 
Royal Commission on Opium, tie allega- 
tion that opium has been forced, or is 
now being forced, by the British Govern- 
ment upon China, and the consequent 
moral responsibility of the British Go- 
vernment ; when the Commission will be 
appointed ; whether it will be issued in 
the name of the Queen or of the Viceroy ; 
and whether its sittings will be confined 
to India, or will take place both in this 
country and in India ? 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: Her Majesty's 
Government do not propose to make any 
addition to the terms of Reference as 
contained in the Metion which was carried 
on the 30th ultimo; but there is nothing 
to prevent the Commission, when inquir- 
ing whether the sale of opium in British 
India should be prohibited, from raising 
the question suggested by the hon. Mem- 
ber if they think fit to do so. The Com- 
missioners will be appointed as soon as 
possible ; but the matter requires most 
careful consideration, and no date can be 
named at present. ‘The Commission will 
be issued in the name of the Queen, and 
its sittings will not necessarily be con- 
fined to India. 

*Mr. CURZON: I should like to ask 
the hon. Gentleman if I am to gather 
from his answer that the Government 
really mean to exclude from the official 
inquiry the whole subject of our relations 
on the opium question with China? He 
must know perfectly well that that is a 
matter which has been laid great hold of 
in discussions in this country. Is this 
question to be altogether outside the offi- 
cial scope of the inquiry, and is it only 
to be, so to speak, by accident that it 
will be inquired into by the Royal Com- 
mission ? 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: I do not dispute 
the proposition laid down by my hon. 
Friend with regard to the importance of 
this question ; but the terms of Reference 
are prescribed for us by the Resolution 
carried by the House of Commons, and 
the Secretary of State does not feel dis- 
posed to either add to or subtract from 
those terms. Should the Commission in 
its discretion decide that this particular 
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branch of the question should be inquired 
into, such action could hardly be de- 
scribed as accidental. They will be at 
liberty to deal with it in their Report, 
without the subject being included in the 
terms of Reference. 


PUBLIC SERVICE STORES. 
Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I beg to 





ask the Secretary of State what are the | and W 
| be an anticipation of a more accurate 


| statement. 


actual steps which the War Office has 
taken in the direction of giving effect to 
the recommendations of Sir James 
Stephen’s Commission as to the appoint- 
ment of a Commission to lay down a 
standard as to the amount of stores which 
should be kept in haud for the Public 
Service; the publication of Annual Tables 

showing how the existing stores stand in 
relation to that standard ; and the publi- 
cation by the chief of the Ordnance De- 
partment of an annual statement showing 
what stores he considered necessary for 
the Publie Service during the current 
year ; and ifsuch publication is considered 
inconverient, whether similar Returns or 
Statements are annually made to the War 
Office and duly recorded for future 
reference ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The supply of stores to be held in reserve 
could not be settled once for all by a 
Commission, because the stores necessarily 
vary, both in their nature and in amount, 
according to the varying requirements of 
the Service. Sir James Stephen’s Com- 
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ample supply of stores exists for the 
equipment of a mobile force as well as for 
the immediate purposes of home defence. 

Mr. HANBURY: Do I understand 
the right hon. Gentleman to say that his 
predecessor recommended that the docu- 
ment should be presented at the begin- 
ning of each financial year ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Yes, Sir; and we thought it would only 


Mr. HANBURY : I shall ask for 


further information as to this. 
HONORARY COLONELCIES FOR PUR- 
CHASE OFFICERS. 
Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 


Secretary of State for War how many 


mission, while recommending theappoint- | 


ment of a Commission for this purpose, 
was aware of the difficulty of carrying 
out their own suggestion, as will be seen 
by their remarks in paragraph 200 of 
their Report. The question, however, 
has not been overlooked ; and in 1891 my 


predecessor proposed to the Treasury to | 


present yearly to Parliament a certificate 
under his hand that the reserves of stores 
had not been depleted. The Treasury 
thought, however, that this would not, in 
effect, be more than an anticipation of the 
statement which sinee 1883 has been 
appended each year to the Appropriation 
Account, and which shows the value of 
the stores in hand at the end of the year 
as compared with the corresponding 
value at the end of the preceding year, 
The respousibility for the stores actually 
in hand must, of course, rest with the 
Secretary of State for the time being. 
As a matter of fact, I am assured that an 








honorary colonelcies to which pay is 
attached still exist ; what is the amount 
of such pay ; and whether he will grant 
a Return of the names and the total pay 
in each case of the holders of these 
offices ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
Before the prospective abolition of honor- 
ary colonelcies there were 173 drawing 
£185,586 a year. There are at present 
80 such officers drawing £83,199 a year ; 
and there are only two ‘officers remaining 
who can claim succession to these 
appointments. I hardly think there 
would be any advantage in giving the 
nominal Return referred to in the last 
paragraph of the hon. Member's ques- 


tion. 
Mr. HANBURY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman, without giving the 


names of the actual holders of the posts, 
give the salaries ? We want to know a 
little more about these sinecures. I want 
to be told how much each receives. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Paid honorary colonelcies are only given 
to the old purchase officers who have 
not received compensation for the aboli- 
tion of their purchase rights. It is an 
expiring institution, and I do not see 
what good would be gained by publish- 
ing the names. 

Mr. HANBURY : Are they the only 
officers who hold these appointments ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
They are the only paid honorary celonels. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Is this 
sum of £83,199 shown in the Estimates ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


I cannot say that on recollection. 
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Mr. A. C. MORTON: Are any of 
these appointments being made now with 
or without pay ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have said there are only two officers 
remaining who have a right to look for 
these appointments. The honorary 
colonelcies of the new type merely imply 
a certain honorary attachment to a 
regiment and carry no pay whatever. 


IRISH LAND PURCHASE. 


Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn) : I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
with regard to the summary on page 13 
of the Report of the Irish Land Com- 
missioners of advances made under the 
Land Purchase Act of 1891 during the 
year ending 31st March last, whether the 
total amount of these advances—namely, 
£234,751, has been made by the issue of 
Guaranteed Land Stock; and, if so, 
what proportion of such Guaranteed 
Land Stock has been exchanged for 
Consols at par, under Section 15, Sub- 
section (2) of that Act ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have received 
from the Office of the National Debt 
Commissioners a communication in which 
it is stated that the amount of Consols 
given in exchange for an equal nominal 
amount of Guaranteed Land Stock 
under Section 13 of the Act mentioned 
up to the 3lst of March last was 
£49,530 11s. 6d. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS AT PONTYPRIDD. 

Mr. A. THOMAS (Glamorgan, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 
has been called to the fact that two 
public meetings announced to take place 
at Pontypridd on Saturday last were pro- 
hibited by the police authorities ; whether 
he is aware of the fact that publie 
meetings have been frequently held in 
both places in which it was proposed to 
hold them on Saturday last ; and whether 
any instructions have been recertly issued 
with regard to the holding of public 
meetings in open spaces ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I understand that 
the two public meetings referred to by my 
hon. Friend were prohibited by the Police 
Authorities on the ground that the narrow 
streets of Pontypridd are always over- 
crowded on Saturday evenings, and that 
there was reason to fear that if they 
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were held they might lead to a breach 


of the peace. With regard to the second 
paragraph, I am not sufficiently informed 
as to the local circumstances to give an 
answer. The answer to the third para- 
graph is in the negative. The respon- 
sibility in these matters rests with the 
Local and not with the Central Autho- 
rity. 


KINSALE LAND SUB-COMMISSION. 


Dr. COMMINS (Cork, S.E.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that, at the last sitting of the Sub- 
Commission of the Court of the Land 
Commission at Kinsale on the 4th of 
July instant, there were 71 cases listed 
for hearing at that sitting; that a num- 
ber of these cases had been so listed and 
set down for hearing a great number of 
times, those numbered 1 to 17 having so 
appeared for about five years ; that after 
only two days’ sitting, and having reached 
only to No. 34 on the list, the Court 
adjourned, and a considerable time may 
elapse before it sits again; that the ex- 
pense of attending with their witnesses, 
as they must do at every Court so long 
as their cases are in the list, falls very 
heavily-on the tenants applying to the 
Court, many of whom have to travel a 
considerable distance to attend the Court 
at Kinsale; and what steps, if any, are 
being taken by the Land Commission to 
remedy this serious state of things, and 
secure a speedier and less uncertain 
method of disposing of cases in this 
Court at Kinsale ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The Land Com- 
mission inform me that none of the cases 
listed for hearing at Kinsale on the 
4th instant, which were then postponed, 
had been listed for hearing on a former 
occasion. They explain that the post- 
ponement was unavoidable, and that 
the cases not disposed of will be taken 
up early iu September. 


THE CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD. 

Str T. ESMONDE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he can state when the 
Return, ordered by the House in May 
last, relative to the Congested Districts 
Board, will be published ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The Secretary to 
the Board informs me that the Return 
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Teferred to is being prepared and will be 
furnished as expeditiously as possible, 
but that at present no date can be fixed 
for its presentation. 


PARLIAMENT AND THE ROYAL 
WEDDING. 


Mr. BOULNOIS: I beg to ask the 
First Commissioner of Works why the 
Royal Standard or Union Jack was not 
hoisted on Thursday upon the Victoria 
Tower in honour of the Royal Marriage ? 

Mr. THEOBALD (Essex, Romford) : 
May I ask whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman does not consider that he was not 
able to hoist the Royal Standard, seeing 
that at the time he was busily engaged 
in the process of eliminating from it the 
Irish quarter ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Suaw Lerevre, Brad- 
ford, Central): The Houses of Parlia- 
ment being a Royal Palace and not a 
Government Office, the responsibility of 
hoisting a flag thereon rests with the 
Lord Great Chamberlain. I am informed 
by the secretary to that functionary that 
the rule has been to hoist a flag on the 
Victoria Tower only on occasions when 
the Queen herself has been in the build- 
ing or within its precincts. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury when he proposes, in accord- 
ance with Parliamentary usage, to move 
an Address to Her Majesty, and Messages 
to the Prince and Princess of Wales, ex- 
pressing the congratulations and sym- 
pathy of this House on the occasion of 
the Royal Marriage ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Giapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : The matter is now 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, and the result will be made known. 
I may add that the course of precedents 
is not quite uniform. 


H.M.S. “ VICTORIA.” 


Sir E. HARLAND (Belfast, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty if there were in H.M.S. Victoria 
any watertight doors through the 
athwartship bulkheads, between the 
engines, the boilers, and holds fore and 
aft ; and, if so, will he have them shown 
on the plan in the Tea Room in the way 
such doors are already shown through 
other bulkheads ; and if the question of 
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construction and distribution of her prin- 
cipal bulkheads, and the manipulation 
of such doors, as well as those in H.M.S. 

Camperdown, will’ be thoroughly inves- 
tigated in this country as soon as pos- 
sible, and in which independent outside 
authorities will be invited to join ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
There are watertight doors through the 
athwartship bulkheads between the en- 
gines, the boilers, and the holds next 
before the forward boiler rooms, They 
were inadvertently omitted from the plan, 
a copy of which is in the Tea Room, but 
have been added to that copy to-day. 
As to the second question, no answer 
ean be given pending the completion of 
the Court Martial. 


THE VENTILATION OF THE LOBBIEs. 

Sir G. CHESNEY (Oxford): I beg 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works 
whether he will take into consideration 
the practicability of improving the ven- 
tilation of the Lobbies by adding to the 
number of opening window panes, intro- 
ducing ventilating shafts, and other ways ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I am fully 
sensible of the inconvenience experienced 
by hon. Members by the great heat of 
last week and the crowded state of the 
Division Lobbies, aggravated on Monday 
last by unusual political heat. I have 
given orders for various alterations for 
the admission of a greater amount of air, 
and I hope they will be completed in a 
short time. I must again suggest that 
the inconvenience felt by hon. Members 
might be greatly reduced by clearing the 
House more quickly after Divisions are 
closed. Three or four minutes might 
easily be saved in this way. 


MRS, ELIZABETH GLADSTONE AND 
HER IRISH ESTATES. 


Sr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the persecu- 
tion of Mrs. Elizabeth Gladstone of 
County Limerick, who has been boy- 
cotted, refused the payment of her rents, 
and robbed of her property ; whether his 
attention has been called to the following 
facts, as set forth by Mrs. Gladstone in a 
letter to the Prime Minister asking for 
protection :—that last autumn hay to the 
value of £250 was forcibly carried away in 
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carts from her property ; that she has 
now about 150 tons of grass for hay 
standing—the hay would now be worth 
nearly £1,000; and- that the farm is 
boycotted and no one dares purchase or 
remove the hay; and whether the 
Government will take such steps as will 
enable Mrs. Gladstone to sell or remove 
her hay without danger to herself or 
those who may be employed by her ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: My attention has 
been drawn to the complaints made by 
this lady, who, I believe, resides in 
London, regarding her property in the 
County Limerick. Careful inquiry has 
been made into the matter, and I am in- 
formed by the District Inspector that 
except in one case—that of a tenant 
named Noonan, who was evicted in 
February last—Mrs. Gladstone’s relations 
with her tenants are good, and that she 
has not, to the knowledge or belief of 
the police, been refused her rents or 
robbed of her property as alleged. There 
are two caretakers on this evicted farm ; 
they have not been interfered with in any 
way, and obtain provisions or anything 
they may require in the nearest village. 
With regard to the alleged forcible 
carrying away of hay from her property 
last autumn, it appears that in August, 
1892, Noonan, on whom an ejectment 
notice had then been served, but who 
was not evicted until February last, cut 
and removed the hay and other crops 
standing on his holding, and for this Mrs. 
Gladstone had Noonan and his son 
arrested on warrant; but nothing came 
of the proceedings, and her claim for 
compensation was rejected both at Pre- 
sentment Sessions and at Assizes. The 
police state that there are about 50, and 
not 150, tons of grass for hay on the 
evicted farm, and that they have no 
reason to think that the lady will be pre- 
vented from saving the hay crop, or that 
there will be any interference with the 
persons whom she may employ in cutting 
and removing it. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: 
Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
the facts set forth in the question were 
stated by the lady in letters addressed to 
the Prime Minister and the Chief Secre- 
tary ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Yes; and it was 
in consequence of that communication 
that inquiries were addressed to the 


Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett 
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police. I have given the hon. Gentleman 
the reply. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Does the right hon. Gentleman say that 
this lady will have protection afforded 
her in removing the hay now standing ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Of course, if any 
representations are made to the police 
authorities that protection is really 
needed it will undoubtedly be afforded. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Is it in Order 
to assert in a question as a matter of fact 
that this lady has been boycotted and 
refused payment of her rents ? Should not 
those things be put in an interrogatory 
form ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I suppose the hon. 
Gentleman who put the question made 
himself responsible for the facts. It is 
for the Minister who replies to correct 
them if they are not true. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
I took every one of these facts from a 
copy of the letter written by the lady 
herself to the Prime Minister and the 
Chief Secretary. I was asked by her 
friends to bring the question before the 
Honse. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : And every reply 
I have made to the allegations is made 
on behalf of the responsible authorities. 


at Pirton. 


ALLOTMENTS AT PIRTON. 

Mr. CHANNING  (Northamp- 
ton, E.): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether he 
is aware that the Hertfordshire County 
Council, on receiving 2 Petition from the 
inhabitants of Pirton praying that the 
Allotments Act should be put in force in 
Pirton Parish, failed to hold a local 
inquiry into the circumstances as required 
by “The Allotments Amendment Act, 
1890 ;” and,without sach inquiry, decided 
that the circumstances of Pirton Parish 
are not such as to make it the duty of 
the Sanitary Authority to take proceedings 
under the Allotments Acts ; whether such 
action on the part of the Hertfordshire 
County Couneil is a failure to comply 
with “ The Allotments Act, 1890;” and 
whether he will make a_ representa- 
tion to the County Council on the 
matter ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I have been 
in communication with the Hertfordshire 
County Council, and I am informed that 
the Petition referred to was considered by 
a Committee of the County Council, aud 
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that upon inquiry they came to the con- 
clusion that the circumstances of the 

rish were not such as to make it the 
duty of the Sanitary Authority to take 
proceedings under the Allotments Act, 
1887. It is not clear from the reply 
whether the inquiry was a local inquiry, 
but I think that the Statute contemplates 
that in such cases the Committee should 
cause a local inquiry to be held, assuming 
that they are satisfied of the bona fides 
of the application, and I have informed 
the County Council accordingly. 


LEGAL APPGINTMENTS IN THE 
LAW COURTS. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON: I beg to ask 
the Attorney General will he explain on 
what’ grounds Mr. Musgrave, till recently 
a clerk whose duty it was to administer 


oaths, and whose salary was some £300 
a year, has been appointed, without any 
legal training, to the post of Registrar in 
the Probate and Divorce Division, at a 
salary of £1,200 a year ? 

*Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL 
(Sir C. Russexr, Hackney, S.) : I have, 
in the first place, to point out that the 
Government have no responsibility what- 
ever for these appointments. They are 
not made by the Government, but by the 
President of the Probate and Divorce 
Division. The learned President has 
been good enough to send me the follow- 
ing particulars in relation to the ques- 
tion :— 

“Mr. Musgrave has been for 21 years in the 
principal Probate Registry, and has been en- 
gaged in the most responsible work there. His 
duties, which he has discharged with marked 
and recognised ability, were in many respects 
similar to those which he will have in future to 
perform. I appointed him Registrar, after 
careful and prolonged consideration, solely on 
his personal merits, and I was, and am, con- 
vinced that it was the best appointment that 
could be made.” 


Imay add that the Act 21 & 22 Vict., 
ce. 95, s. 8, clearly contemplates the 
eligibility of clerks in the principal Registry 
for Registrarship. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: Are the 
Statements in the question as to salary 
correct ? 

Sir C. RUSSELL: As far as I know 
they are. ‘They have not been corrected 
by the learned Judge. 


{10 Jury 1893} 
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THE OPIUM TRAFFIC AND INDIA'S 
REVENUE. 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN (Banff- 
shire): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether the terms of the 
Reference to the Royal Commission on 
the Opium Traffic will confer on them 
power to inquire what reductions can be 
made in the expenditure of the Indian 
Government in India and in this country, 
so as to balance the Budget in the event 
of the loss or further large curtailment of 
the Opium Revenue ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
question of expenditure is not included 
within the scope of the Commission, and, 
as I have previously stated, one Com- 
mission could not discharge the two 
functions, 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. F. S. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether he is able to state the 
terms of the Reference of the proposed 
Royal Commission on Agriculture ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
terms of Reference of the Royal Com- 
mission on the subject of agriculture are 
now under consideration, and will be duly 
made known. 


CLARE ASSIZES. 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) : May I ask the Chief Secretary 
whether he will lay on the Table a copy 
of the official Report of Mr. Justice 
Gibson’s Charge at Ennis ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Between the 
official Report and that published in the 
principal organs of the Press there is no 
material difference, except the one to 
which I referred on Friday, due, doubt- 
less, to the slip of a telegraph clerk, or 
possibly of a reporter, and I doubt 
whether it is worth the trouble of 
printing. But, personally, I have no 
objection to laying the document on the 
Table. 

*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: The right 
hon. Gentleman corrected the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tyrone on an important point, 
stating that he was quoting from the 
official Report taken by the official note 
taker. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: May I say, 
in justice to the right hon. Gentleman, 
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that I have carefully examined other 
newspaper reports, and they correspond 
with the Report which the Chief Secretary 
read. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I beg to give 
notice that, inasmuch as the right hon. 
Member for East Manchester always 
refused to produce such Reports except 
when they were in his own favour, I 
shall oppose any such Motion made by 
the right hon. Member for Thanet. 
*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: If it is 
opposed, I shall claim it under the Rules 
of Parliament. 


Government of 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
(No. 209.) 
[ Progress, 7th July.] 


[THIRTY-FOURTH NIGHT. ] 


COMMITTEE, 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Trish Representation in House of 
Commons. 


Clause 9 (Representation in Parliament 
of Irish Counties and Boroughs). 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: In ex- 
planation of the point immediately under 
discussion, I want to apologise to the 
Committee for a loss of memory which I 
am at a loss to account for. When 
explaining the reasons why the words 
“Unless and until” and so forth have 
been prefixed to the clause, I said that, 
from the experimental character of the 
whole matter, there was a degree of 
uncertainty which it seemed desirable 
to mark. But there was another con- 
sideration which I totally forgot at the 
moment, and which I really think was 
more in our mind, and constituted a 
principal consideration. The Committee 
may probably remember that when the 
subject was first introduced in 1886, 
Mr. Parnell, then leading the Irish 
Nationalist Party, used words to the 
effect that the question was an English 
question, one which it was for Britain to 
consider rather than a matter of Irish 
interest ; and understanding and believing 
that to be the view which was taken, 
and the Irish not being concerned in 
requesting the adoption of this plan, 


{COMMONS} 
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that it was no part of the settlement 
of Ireland—-with regard to which there 
might be a question of honour—but 
nothing in which we could well interfere 
unless with some concurrence on the part 
of Ireland. It was in that view that the 
words “Unless and until Parliament 
otherwise determines ” were introduced. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 25, to leave out the words 
“Unless and until Parliament otherwise deter- 
mines.” —(Mr. Ambrose.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George's, 
Hanover Square): The Government 
having now settled the question of the 
Irish Legislature by a majority of 15 
against a majority of 65 Representatives 
of Great Britain, the Committee are now 
approaching a new compartment, and 
they are invited to discuss the question 
of a revolution in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. By no other name can the pro- 
posals of the Government be called. Let 
the country realise what the words 
“Unless and until Parliament shall 
otherwise determine” means. They 
mean that an experiment, and an experi- 
ment only, is to be tried with this Im- 
perial Parliament, and that for years 
possibly we are to legislate with the 
knowledge that Parliament is being ex- 
perimented upon. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Midlothian said 
just now he had forgotten one important 
consideration, which had been in the 
minds of the Government when they 
inserted these words—namely, that Par- 
liament had a right to deal with this 
question without there being any bar- 
gain with the Irish Members. But I 


suspect the real point in their 
minds was that it would only be 
recommended as an experiment. The 


right hon. Gentleman, on the First 
Reading of the Bill, said the Government 
had offered the best plan, but they had, 
with a feeling that a shadow of uncer- 
tainty might hang over the subject, with 
modesty affixed the words “unless and 
until it is otherwise determined.” With 
“modesty affixed”! So long as the 
right hon. Gentleman is speaking as 
regards the Irish Parliament his con- 
victions are deep, his faith is intense, and 





it was thought by us desirable to mark 
Mr. T. W. Russell 


he has every confidence in his own 
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plans, ; but when he comes to dealing 
with the Imperial Parliament, he says a 
shadow of uncertainty will hang over his 
plan, and, therefore, these words are with 
modesty affixed. There is another 
reason showing the uncertainty of the 
Government with regard to their plans. 
When the Home Secretary was speaking 


the other night, he did not say anything | 


with regard to these words having been 
inserted, because it was necessary to make 
it clear that this was a British, and not 
an Irish, question. He said there were 
precedents for these words, and he said it 
with a more friendly glance than usual 
at the late Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
There had, he suggested, been one clause 
in the Local Government Act, and another 
in the Local Taxation Act of 1890, in 
which they were introduced, and he 
pointed out that the object of the intro- 
duction was to mark not the temporary, 
but the experimental, character of the 
provisions. Here, again, we have the 
Home Secretary treating the Government 
plan as an experiment. I look upon the 
real origin of these words as being the 
fact that there was Ministerial disagree- 
ment about various plans and Cabinet 
irresolution. What an interesting scene 
the Cabinet must have been when dis- 
cussing the various plans! The Prime 
Minister probably recommended, as in 
1886, the plan of total exclusion of the 
Irish Members. Other Members of the 
Cabinet argued for the “in-and-out” 


principle, the Prime Minister arguing | 
Then came the Secretary of | 


against it. 
State for War, with his solvitur ambu- 
lando. 
able to settle it easily—a County Council 
would easily settle it.” But we in this 
Parliament want it settled in a statesman- 
like manner. Then there was the Home 
Secretary, who was in favour of omnes 
omnia. What a Cabinet to bring for- 
ward and submit to the House of Com- 
mons a plan ona great Imperial question. 
There are three plans on which the Cabinet 
cannot agree, and at last they think of 
precedents. [Mr. W. E. GLapstone: 
Pure imagination.] Is it imagination 
that the Home Secretary at Cupar spoke 
in favour of omnes omnia ? is it imagina- 
tion that the Secretary of State for War 
spoke of solvitur ambulando? The only 
thing that may be imagination is that 
they were all so suppressed by one great 
power in the Cabinet that they refrained 


VOL. XIV. [rourtH sERtEs.] 
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“Oh,” said he, “we shall be | 
responsibility should be now shifted from 
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from remonstrances. Afterwards, it is 
clear, such a discussion must have taken 
place, and they suddenly hit upon these 
words, They said, “We cannot pos- 
sibly make the proposals permanent, 
because if we did so we should be 
stamping an agreement to which two- 
thirds of the Cabinet are as opposed as 
possibly the Prime Minister himself.” 
They cannot possibly put it in the Bill, 
and so they follow the precedents taken 
from the Local Government Act and the 
Local Taxation Act and say, “ Unless 
and until Parliament shall otherwise 
determine.” And that is the introduction 
of a great Constitutional change. I can 
imagine that some Member of the 
Cabinet asked, “ Is this a vital principle 
of the Bill, or can it be called a detail ? ” 
and the Prime Minister, who was equal 
to the occasion, found a new word, and 
said, “It is not a vital principle, but it 
is an organie detail.” Is it so unim- 
portant a part of the organism that we 
can afford to ignore it? This is one of 
the most reckless methods that can be 
adopted of dealing with a question that 
vitally affects the fortunes of this Im- 
perial Parliament. Speaking at Edin- 
burgh, the Prime Minister, in pointing 


| out the great difficulties of the question, 


said these were secondary difficulties— 
difficulties of organic detail, as he would 
now call them—the adjustment of which 
might invoive certain inconveniences ; 
and he said they were to be dealt with 
by the responsible Ministers of the 
Crown. I maintain it would be a breach 
of the promises held out in Scotland 
when a majority was desired if this 


the shoulders of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and if he should not be prepared to 
defend this as a vital portion of the mea- 
sure. How long is Parliament to legis- 
late under the experimental conditions 
imposed by the words “unless and until 
Parliament otherwise determines ” ? 
Where is the fulfilment of the condition 
that it should be a settlement of the 
question ? What has become of the 
final settlement ? My right hon. Friend 
has said that“ finality” wasa word which 
had become discredited. There is to be 
no finality, but it is to be a settlement. 
Now, is this a settlement ? Is it not by 
the very confession of the Government 
themselves no settlement? If this is 
known to be a temporary settlement, 
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will its ultimate solution be determined 
by Party considerations? When is the 
subject to crop up again? Is it to be 
when 80 Irish Members have to be got 
rid of for Party purposes? I must say I 
cannot conceive but that the public 
would be deeply disappointed if this Bill 
were to be passed into law and they were 
told that their Imperial Parliament 
would no longer be a permanent Body, 
but would be liable to the fluctuations 
which might result from the second 
revision of its Constitution. The words 
are put into the Bill, as the Government 
consider it to be an experiment ; that we 
have from the mouths of responsible 
Ministers themselves. But whether 
they are expunged or not, one thing is 
certain—if they are able to pass this Bill 
we shall no longer be the Parliament we 
have been, but at best we shall be an ex- 
perimental House of Commons. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think it 
will be agreed by common consent that 
whatever intentions the Government may 
have they can neither bind nor loose the 
action of future Parliaments. We might 
perhaps save time by not putting the 
House to the trouble of a Division. 


Government of 


Amendment negatived. 


The following Amendments nex stood 
on the Paper in the order set out :-— 

Mr. Kimber (Wandsworth)—Page 4, line 25, 
after “ until,” insert “the total representation 
in Parliament of the people of Ireland has been 
reduced to the same proportion to population 
as the total representation of the people of Eng- 
land, no Member for an Irish constituency 
shall be entitled to deliberate-or to vote in the 
House of Commons.” 

Mr. Labouchere (Northampton)—Page 4, 
lines 25 and 26, leave out “the following pro- 
visions shall have effect.” 

Mr. Heneage (Great Grimsby)—Page 4, lines 
25 and 26, leave out “the following provisions 
shall have effect.” 

Mr. Kimber—Page 4, line 27, leave out sub- 
sections (1) and (2), and insert “(1) The repre- 
sentation of Ireland in Parliament shall 
henceforth be reduced to the like proportion 
to the population of Ireland as the representa- 
tion of Great Britain bears to the population of 
Great Britain.” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): The first Amendment is one of 
several dealing with the number of Irish 
Members to be retained. If the Com- 
mittee determine that no Irish Members 
shall be here, of course my hon. Friend’s 
Amendment falls to the ground. If, on 
the other hand, the Amendment should 


Mr. Goschen 
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be accepted in any form, then we should 
diseuss the question of whether the Irish 
Members ought to be. here at all. I 
wish to know, Mr. Mellor, if there are 
any means by which the point raised by 
my hon. Friend can be deferred to a 
later stage, and, if not, what course the 
Government propose to take in the 
matter ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, it could be 
done by the consent of the Committee, 
but he ought to point out that an Amend- 
ment by the Member for Great Grimsby 
standing on page 30 ought to have stood 
on page 29. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): I think, Sir, there is some- 
thing to be considered besides logical 
order. I should have thought the first 
thing to be considered is how we may 
most expeditiously arrive at a decision 
on this difficult question. The Govern- 
ment are prepared to assent to the second 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Wandsworth, which states the principle 
upon which the clause is based and re- 
commends the reduction of the Irish 
Members to the like proportion to popu- 
lation as that of Great Britain. It will 
be found that the number of Members 
named by us in the Ist sub-section of 
this clause is that which would be arrived 
at by the application of the principle of 
the hon. Member. Therefore the duty 
of the Government is to accept the 
Amendment. 

Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean) asked whether other Amendments 
would be consequential, or whether it 
was intended to keep to the proposed 
Schedule? Those who objected to the 
form of the Schedule would like to have 
an opportunity of stating their objec- 
tions. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, his right hon. 
Friend would observe that the only point 
he mentioned was the number. 

*Sir C. DILKE said, that they must 
infer from this that from time to time 
the number would be varied. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Paddington, 
S.): Will the error which has been com- 
mitted prevent the Amendment of the 
Member for Great Grimsby being restored 
to the place to which it properly belongs ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, there was no 
reason at all why it should not be re- 
stored. It was a printer’s error. 
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In reply to another question by Lord 
R. Cuvurcuit1, 


Mr. J. MORLEY said, the Govern- 
ment had no power to allow or disallow 
other Amendments to be taken, supposing 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Wandsworth were ruled out of Order. 
The Government accepted the Amend- 
ment, because they believed it would 
expedite the business of the Committee. 
The noble Lord was mistaken in sup- 
posing that they regarded their action 
as a concession; they regarded it as a 
businesslike way of dealing with the 
Amendments before the Committee. 


In reply to Mr. Kiuper, 
*Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 


his Amendment involved two Questions. 
The first Question was, “ That Sub-sec- 
tions (1) and (2) stand part of the Clause,” 
and the second Question, which was an 
independent Question in one sense, was 
to propose “ That those words be there 
inserted.” It would be quite competent 
for the Member for Great Grimsby to 
move his Amendment as an Amendment 
to the hon. Member’s Amendment. 

Mr. J. REDMOND (Waterford) 
asked the Chairman whether it would 
not be his duty to put the Question first, 
“That Sub-section (1) stand part of the 
Bill 7” and, if he did so, he would further 
ask whether he (Mr. Redmond) would 
not come first with his Amendment, 
which stood next but one on the Paper, 
in view of the fact that his Amendment 
was handed in long before the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Wands- 
worth ? 

THe CHAIRMAN said the hon. 
Member was quite right. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.) asked whether the Amend- 
ments of the Members for Northampton 
and Great Grimsby did not come before 
the Amendment of the Member for 
Wandsworth ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN understood that 
those Amendments were not going to be 
moved, 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN asked whe- 
ther the order in which the Question 
would be put to the Committee would be, 
in the first place, that the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Wandsworth be 
amended in the sense of the Motion of 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Great Grimsby ; if that were carried or 
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not, he imagined the next Question from 
the Chairman would be “That Sub- 
section (1) stand part of the Bill.” 

*THe CHAIRMAN said, the first 
Question he would have to put would 
be “ That Sub-sections (1) and (2) stand 
part of the Clause.” But he might point 
out that he proposed to put that Amend- 
ment upon the words “ That after the 
appointed day ” stand part of the Clause. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Surely, Sir, 
the Question “ That Sub-section (1) stand 
part” ought to be put before you put 
the Question “ That Sub-sections (1) and 
(2) stand part of the Bill.” 

THe CHAIRMAN said, the real 
Motion was to leave out all the words 
from the beginning of the Ist sub-sec- 
tion down to the end of the 2nd 
sub-section. 

Mr. HENEAGE thought he ought 
not to be debarred from moving his 
Amendment. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.) said, that if the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Wandsworth were put 
in its entirety the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of London would also be 
cut out. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : If you, 
Mr. Mellor, put the Question in the form 
stated, that “after the appointed day ” 
stand part of the sub-section, and that is 
agreed to, will it then be possible to 
move the Amendments of the hon. 
Member for Great Grimsby and the right 
hon. Member for London University ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Certainly. 

*Sir C. DILKE said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wandsworth had twice stated, in 
a low tone of voice, that it was not bis 
intention to move his Amendment in the 
present form. 

Mr. KIMBER said, he had done 
nothing of the kind. 

Sir C. DILKE asked what did the 
hon. Member mean ? 

Mr. KIMBER: I move my Amend- 
ment before the present Ist sub-section. 
I never wrote the words as they appear 
on the Paper to-day. In the Votes and 
other Papers which reached our respective 
residences on Saturday, page 2,401, these 
words appear which I placed on the 
Paper, and which I wrote, and I have 
moved no other— 

“ Clause 9, page 4, in line 26" (that is tosay, 
before the present Sub-section 1) “insert this 
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new sub-section, to be called Number 1. The 
representation of Ireland in Parliament shall 
henceforth be reduced to the like proportion to 
the population of Ireland as the representation 
of Great Britain bears to the population of 
Great Britain.” 

The other Papers circulated to-day are 
altogether erroneous. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I will venture to suggest, in the interests 
of time, that somebody should move some- 
thing. If somebody will make up his 
mind exactly what he wishes to move 
we shall get on. 

Mr. KIMBER: The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer seems to be unaware that 
this has been put from the Chair. 

Tut CHAIRMAN: I have put 
nothing from the Chair. I have been 
answering questions of Order. In answer 
to questions about the words in the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Wandsworth to “ leave out Sub-sections 
(1) and (2),” the reason why it has been 
amended by the addition of those words 
is because, without moving the omission 
of the sub-sections, it appeared to be out 
of Order and inconsistent with what was 
left in Sub-sections (1) and (2). Those 
words were placed there to keep it in 
Order. 

Mr. KIMBER: That is a misconcep- 
tion of the clause. If my Amendment is 
carried it does not follow that the present 
Sub-sections 1 and 2 may remain. They 
may be cut out or remain, so that they 
are not inconsistent with my Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: With your 
permission, in answer to the invitation of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, I beg 
to move “ That Sub-section (1) be 
omitted.” I do not think it will be 
necessary for me to detain the House 
more than a very few moments. 

Tne CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tynue): Ona point of Order, will 
not the Amendment which my hon, and 
learned Friend is moving shut out the 
Amendment to be moved by the hon. 
Member for Wandsworth ? 


Mr. KIMBER: I have already 
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moved it. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Do I understand 
the hon. and learned Gentleman to have 
moved the Amendment as it stands on 
the Paper ? 


Mr. Kimber 
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Mr. KIMBER: No, I do not. I 
move it as I wrote it. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Then that is out 
of Order, because I think that is incon- 
sistent, on the face of it, with Sub-sec- 
tions (1) and (2). It would be inconsistent 
to move an Amendment of that character 
as a Ist sub-section without moving at 
the same time the omission of Sub- 
sections 1 and 2. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: I apprehend I 
am perfectly in Order in moving to leave 
out Sub-section 1, and in doing so I 
shall be very brief indeed. The point 
raised in my Amendment is, by com- 
parison, a small one, but in itself it is 
one, in my opinion, of great importance. 
The point raised is, whether the number 
of the Irish Members to be retained in 
the Imperial Parliament is to be as at 
present, or to be reduced to 80, which is 
the number in the Schedule of the Bill ? 
I desire to explain briefly to the- Com- 
mittee why it is I am strongly of opinion 
the number of Irish Members in the 
Imperial Parliament under this Bill must 
remain as it is. It will be in the recollec- 
tion of the House what happened on this 
question in 1886. I am taking as the 
basis of my position the supposition that 
the majority of the House have prac- 
tically made up their minds that the 
Irish Members, in some shape or form, 
must remain in the Imperial Parliament 
after the Home Rule Bill has passed. 
What happened in 1886 was this: It 
was proposed to exclude the Irish Mem- 
bers altogether, and that position was 
actually accepted by the Irish Members 
at that time, because of certain considera- 
tions, one of which was that the Bill of 
1886 did not contain the number of pro- 
visional matters which are contained in 
the present Bill. It is quite inaccurate 
to say that Mr. Parnell ever said in 1886 
that this was a purely English matter. 
The exact words Mr. Parnell used I have 
by me, and they explain the position 
taken by him and the Irish Members at 
that time, a position which I venture to 
say cannot be departed from by any 
body of Irish Nationalists at the present 
moment. What Mr. Parnell said in the 
year 1890, long subsequent to 1886, but 
repeating the spirit of the words he had 
used in 1886, was as follows :— 

“With regard to the retention of the Irish 
Members, the position I have always adopted, 
and then represented, is that the concession 
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of full powers to the Irish Legislature equivalent 
to those enjoyed by a State of the American 
Union. The number and position of Members so 
retained would be a question of Imperial concern, 
not of present moment or immediate importance 
to the interests of Ireland, but with the all-en- 
grossing subjects of agrarian reform, con- 
stabulary control, and judicial appointments left 
either under Imperial control or totally unpro- 
vided for, it would be the height of madness 
for any Irish Leader to imitate Grattan’s ex- 
ample, and consent to disband the army which 
had led the way to victory.” 

These words show what an accurate 
forecast Mr. Parnell made; but since 
these words were spoken, the whole 
scheme of the Government has been 
laid before the country, and not only 
does it withhold from the Irish Parlia- 
ment the all-engrossing subjects of 
agrarian reform, the control of the police, 
the judicial appointments, but in its 
latest development it will hold for the 
period of six years from Ireland the 
entire question of fixing, controlling, and 
managing Irish finance. In these cir- 
cumstances, it seems to me to be a most 
unreasonable thing for anybody to 
suggest that during these six years the 
number of Irish Members in this House 
should be reduced by a single man. 
The question of the permanency of this 
provision about Irish Members need not 
trouble us very much. I was one of 
those—I think I was the only Irish 
Nationalist Member at the time of the 
Second Reading of the Home Rule Bill 
of 1886—to express some doubts of the 
provision entirely excluding Irish Mem- 
bers from the Imperial Parliament, My 
view was that we were entitled to repre- 
sentation here in the counsels of the 
Empire. But I was able to make up my 
mind to the provision excluding us, 
because I knew perfectly well that a 
provision excluding Ireland altogether 
from representation in this House would 
not and could not be a permanent pro- 
vision, and the first step having been 
taken on what I believed to be the road 
leading to the general application of 
federation in the government of these 
countries—that if we had been excluded 
we should have been brought back sooner 
or later to have our proper share in the 
representation of Ireland in the Imperia! 
counsels in this House. But things are 
entirely different now. Under this Bill 
we could not by any possibility consent 
to the exclusion of the Irish Members, 
because all these enormous powers are 
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withheld from us in this Bill ; and I, for 
one, would not for a moment tolerate the 
idea that this Imperial Parliament should, 
during the coming few years after the 
passage of the Home Rule Bill, have 
under its power and its control almost 
every one of the most vital questions 
affecting the social and political well- 
being of the people of Ireland, and that 
we should consent beforehand that our 
number in this House during that period 
should be diminished. No ; if you want 
to deal with the question of redistribution 
in Ireland you ought to have dealt with 
that when you dealt with the question of 
redistribution generally in 1885; but you 
did not. We made the claim in 1885 that, 
considering the circumstances of the 
Union, the fact that the Union—taking it 
upon the basis its supporters were found 
to rest it—was an act of treaty between 
the two countries, and remembering the 
history of the two countries since then 
we took up the position in 1885, that it 
would be an unjust thing to reduce the 
representation of Ireland because her 
population was diminishing ; and that 
view was taken up and endorsed by the 
present Prime Minister. I remember in 
a speech full of sympathy for Ireland he 
took that view, and the result was the 
representation of Ireland was left un- 
changed in 1885, and I say there is no 
reason on the mere question of population 
or redistribution—and there is no sound 
reason given—why that representation 
should be now diminished. In view of 
the fact, as I have said, that if this Bill 
passes in its present form—with the new 
Financial Clauses—every important in- 
terest in Ireland will be practically with- 
held from her management during six 
years—in view of that fact I do not 
believe any Irish Nationalist would be 
found who would tolerate for one instant 
to surrender a single man of the present 
representation of Ireland in this House. 
If Ireland’s representation in this House is 
to be diminished by a single man during 
these years of probation it must only be 
done against the vigorous and determined 
protest of every Irish Nationalist in the 
House. 

Amendment proposed, in page 4, to 
leave out Sub-section (1) and (2).— 
(Mr. J. Redmond.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
‘after the appointed day,’ stand part of 
the Clause,” 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I appre- 
hend the House understands that the real 
effect of the omission goes much beyond 
the words read from the Chair. The 
real intention is to try and test this ques- 
tion whether the representation of Ireland 
is to be maintained at the number of 103 
Members or whether the Government are 
to have the opportunity given them of 
making their proposals, which is that 
the representation of Ireland should be 
fixed at the nearest amount corresponding 
to the present relation to population, 
which would result, I think, in the num- 
ber of 80, which has been set forth in the 
Schedule to the Bill. The hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down stated that 
it was his intention to move this only for 
a period of six years. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: The right hon. 
Gentleman misunderstood me. I was 
dealing with the questions already raised 
in the clause, and as to whether it was 
of a provisional character. My belief is 
it will be, and that the time will come 
when it may be, dealt with. What I 
desire is that the present state of the 
representation of Ireland in this House 
should not be touched at all. The whole 
of the provisions of the Bill which deal 
with the representation of Ireland shouid 
be struck out, and the question should 
not be touched, leaving it confidently, as 
I would, to the future to develop itself— 
that future, in my opinion, probably lead- 
ing to very material changes in the whole 
representation of all the countries in this 
House. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It 
appears to me that the proper course— 
which the hon. Gentleman has not pur- 
sued—and the regular and legitimate 
course—for him to have taken would have 
been to negative this clause altogether. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: No. The last 
sub-section of the clause is one we do 
not desire to strike out. It deals with 
election laws and matters of that sort, 
and I have down upon the Paper an 
Amendment to strike out each sub-section 
except Sub-section 5, which I have no 
objection to. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: At any 
rate, I understand the hon. Member 
demands that the maintenance of the 
Irish Members should be at the number 
of 103, and the Government do not con- 
sider that an equitable provision, and 
they propose that the number of Irish 
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Members should be fixed at 80, which ig 
the number corresponding with the popu- 
lation. The hon. Member has referred 
to the provisional character of the clause, 
I have never used those words with 
respect to the clause at large, 
There are points in the clause 
in respect to which it might be conve- 
nient to indicate that Parliament might 
be guided by results. As respects the 
question whether the Irish Members are 
to be retained, that does not, in my 
opinion, partake of a provisional character 
at all. I think the country has made up 
theirmind that the Irish Members ought to 
be retained ; and we, having accepted that 
proposition, undoubtedly shall do our best 
to secure their maintenance. That being 
so, then the question comes: In what 
number ought they to be maintained ? 
The hon. Gentleman says they ought to be 
provisionally maiutained at their fixed 
number, and he gives as areason for that 
that everything material will be. with- 
held from the Irish Parliament during 
that period. Well now, Sir, I do not 
agree that the Irish Parliament is going 
to be deprived of all essential functions 
during that period. As regards the land, 
our proposal is not for six but for three 
years; that question shall be reserved, 
and I do not suppose that the hon. Member 
himself would say that it was likely that 
it could be dealt with within the first 
three years by an Irish Parliament. At 
any rate, the reservation is for three 
years. Then he said the police is re- 
served. No; I do not admit the police 
is reserved. The Constabulary is re- 
served, and the Constabalary is the 
present police of Ireland; but the con- 
templation of the Bill is, that from the 
momeat of its enactment, even if not 
before it, the Constabulary should be 
placed under a course of regular redue- 
tion, so that an Irish civil police, be it 
local, or whatever it may be, shall take 


‘the place by degrees, and from point to 


point, of the Constabulary. But that 
requires the performance of most im- 
portant functions by the Irish Legislature 
in passing a Police Act. It is quite 
true that the Irish Legislature will not in 
that period have the management of 
trade laws, neither will they have the 
management of trade laws after that 
period ; but we regard that as part of 
the permanent system upon which alone 
affairs can be harmoniously and con- 
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veniently regulated between the two 
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Islands. Take another question of great 
importance—the whole question of edu- 
cation. We make no reservation what- 
ever connected with time in regard to 
education. With respect to the Judges, 
it is true that there is a provisional matter 
in the Bill, according to which there will 
be intervention of the British Govern- 
ment. But it is not true that there will 
be no intimacy on the part of the Irish 
Legislature in connection with the ques- 
tion of the Judges. They would have 
to fix their salaries, enter into the ques- 
tion of their nomination, and make such 
arrangements as might seem advisable. 
I quite agree that there are certain 
limitations on the action of the Irish 
Legislature during those six years, but I 
entirely demur to the proposition that 
the Irish Legislature would not have 
before it a large sphere of activity, the 
undoubted and entire management of 
some great questions, and abundant 
occupation in its legislative work. Then 
comes the question whether the Govern- 
ment coull properly and fairly, as 
between the three countries, propose to 
retain 103 Irish Members. In 1885 
there were those in the House, even 
among the greatest friends of household 
suffrage—and I may mention Mr.Forster— 
who strongly protested against the whole 
of the Irish Members being retained. 
The number was then beyond the 
numerical proportion te which Ireland 
was entitled in respect of the relation 
between the Irish and the British 
populations. But the Irish Members 
were at that time engaged in fighting 
the battle of their country under cireum- 
stances of the most critical character, 
and it would have been a most invidious— 
perhaps I may call it an odious—proceed- 


ing to endeavour to diminish their 
numerical strength. But since that time 


matters have materially changed. The 
population of Ireland has, unfortunately, 
been continually diminishing, while the 
population of Great Britain has con- 
tinued largely and steadily to increase. 
Consequently, the disproportion which 
was in 1885 a fact not deemed unsuitable 
for Parliamentary notice has since be- 
come gross, and that at the very time 
when we are proposing by this Bill to 
dispose of the great national controversy 
of Ireland. Under these circumstances, 
the Government feel that it would have 
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been very rash, with this aggravation of 
the old disproportion, and with a 
probable further aggravation of it in 
years to come, to ask Parliament at one 
and the same time to grant to Ireland a 
Legislature invested with full powers of 
local self-government, and to retain 
within these walls an Irish representation 
upon a footing grossly disproportionate 
to the relative population of the Island. 
We do not propose to do any injustice to 
Ireland. I have seen Amendments on 
the Paper which would reduce the repre- 
sentation of Ireland to a proportion 
far below her population; but the Go- 
vernment propose that she should have 
the fuli benefit of the numerical relation 
of her population to that of Great 
Britain, and this at a time when it is 
admitted that there are questions of vital 
importance connected with the existence 
of the Government which may be con- 
ceived to be wholly British, and yet on 
which it is recognised on all hands that 
Irish Members must retain their full 
right to vote. All this is an additional 
reason against giving a factitious share 
of representation to Ireland in the future. 
But the House is the master, and can do 
what it likes. It appears to the Govern- 
ment that it would be unjust, or at least 
impolitic, and not desirable, to reduce 
the representation of Ireland below the 
numbers which she can fairly claim in 
respect of population. But to retain a 
number very largely in excess of popula- 
tion, and not unlikely to pass into still 
further excess, would be a proposal which 
the framers of the Bill could not make, 
or expect the House to accede to, on 
account of the great inequality it would 
involve in regard to the fair claims of 
England and Scotland. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, the Government of the present 
Prime Minister in the year 1885 brought 
in a Redistribution Bill for all parts of 
the United Kingdom. By that Bill it 
was decided that the number of the Irish 
Members should stand at 103. He 
understood at the time that when they 
had two Islands, one large and one small, 
and both represented in the same House, 
the relative strength of the Members 
from the smaller Island should be above 
rather than below that of the other ; and 
the Prime Minister told them that the 
more distant a part of the country was 
the more special was its right to repre- 
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sentation. [Some Mempers dissented. ] 
Yes ; that was said. Well, the question 
for them was not whether the Irish ought 
to be deprived of their representation— 
because, if Home Rule were granted 
there might be little to say on that ; but 
at the present time the case did not seem 
to him to arise, since they were not at 
present giving Irishmen a full measure 
of Home Rule. They knew what dis- 
cussions on Irish matters had been. 
There had been discussions on that Bill 
regarding the land taxation and the 
Constabulary. These questions were to 
remain under the control of the Imperial 
Parliament. Consequently, so long as 
the Irish people were deprived of the 
right of settling these matters for them- 
selves—so long as these questions re- 
mained under the purview of the Imperial 
Parliament, there could be no doubt that 
they would have discussions upon these 
matters. The Prime Minister said that 
the Land Question was to be withheld for 
three years. Could anyone say that 
questions in relation to Irish land would 
not be raised in that House during that 
period, and, if that were so, could they 
say that the Irish Members were not 
entitled to interfere ? The better way, in 
his opinion, would be to allow the whole 
matter to remain over. The Prime 
Minister told them that his hon. Friend 
opposite suggested that the scheme should 
be thrown over for the present, and that 
a proposal should afterwards be intro- 
duced to reduce the number; but his 
hon. Friend got up and said he did not 
say that ; but that it was a matter for the 
Imperial Parliament, and that they ought 
to decide. They had a Bill before them 
which did not give complete Home Rule, 
and it was only fair that the Irish should 
have full representation in this House 
until they had complete Home Rule. 
One question was to be kept from them 
for three, another for six, years. 
Why should they not have representation 
as long as these questions remained for 
discussion at Westminster ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.) said, he did not rise for the 
purpose of dealing with the merits of the 
proposal before them—on those he might 
have something to say later on—but he 
wished to point out to the Government 
and to the Committee the extreme diffi- 
culty and complexity of the situation 
in which they now found themselves. 


Mr. Labouchere 
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The hon. Member for Waterford had 
moved to omit a sub-section in order to 
raise the question of the continuance of 
the 103 Members in this House. Unless 
he was mistaken, the hon. Member took 
a further view—-that they should be re- 
tained for all purposes. Therefore, the 
question raised by the Member for 
Waterford was that 103 Irish Members 
should be retained at Westminster for 
all purposes. But the sub-section which 
the hon. Member wished to strike out 
might be objected to for totally different 
reasons. For instance, every Member of 
the House who desired the total exclu- 
sion of the Irish Members might vote 
against the sub-section, and every Mem- 
ber who agreed with the principle for the 
Amendments on the Paper relating to 
representation in accordance with the 
amount of Ireland’s contribution or accord- 
ing to population. If Members of different 
sections in the House voted against 
the sub-section and defeated it, he did not 
know, in that case, what the Government 
proposed to do; but he wished at that 
early stage to protest against the idea 
that anyone who voted against the sub- 
section was in favour of the plan pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for Waterford. 
On the contrary, they were opposed to 
that plan and to the plan of the Govern- 
ment, and it was because the sub-section 
contained the proposal of the Govern- 
ment that he, for one, should vote against 
it. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, there was 
no question of principle to be decided 
upon the point before them, which was 
not that raised by the hon. Member for 
Waterford ; but the simple one put from 
the Chairman—namely, that certain 
words—“ the appointed day "—stand part 
of the Bill. The question whether 103, 
or 80, or 40, or 30 was not raised at 
all 





Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Or whe- 
ther none at all ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT was understood 
to reply that the question did not arise 
at all. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: My inter- 
pretation is only directed to this : whe- 
ther we can have a number of reasons for 
choosing between these alternatives? 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, the vote 
would be on the Question whether the 
words, “the appointed day,” stand part 
of the clause. It was quite competent 
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to move the Amendment ; but he would; *Tae CHAIRMAN : Yes; youshould 
point out to the hon. Member for Water- ' get rid of the two sub-sections. 

ford that the decision on the Amendment Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): And if 
would not decide the question he wished | they are allowed to stand part of the 
to have decided. In that case they would | clause the words of the sub-section will 
have to omit the sub-section altogether | be open to amendment afterwards ? 
—that would be the effect. The Chair-| *Tuzr CHAIRMAN : Yes ; any 
man would act according to the usual | number of Amendments. 

practice in such cases by only putting; Mr. J. REDMOND asked, if the 
the words, “ That the words ‘the | words were not negatived, would the 
appointed day’ stand part of the Clause.” | question of the representation — the 
He would desire the House should | numbers—be in Order ? 

allow those words to stand, and then come | *T'net CHAIRMAN : The question of 
to the Amendments that stood upon the | 103 Members could not then be discussed. 
Paper as to what should follow them. | Themode in which I put the Question isas 
The hon. Member surely could not want|to the first four words “after the 
to get rid of the whole sub-section at one | appointed day,” but this covers the whole 
sweep? If these dealt with the pre- | of the two sub-sections. 

liminary words agreeing to them, they! Mr. J. REDMOND said, he only 
could then proceed to deal with Amend- | proposed to deal with one sub-section. 
ments to add to them any words that) Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
might be deemed desirable. | he wished to know whether, by adopting 


_— | the course advocated by the hon. Mem- 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, | ber for Waterford, they would be debarred 
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said the Question would be that the first | (Mr. A. J. Balfour), Perhaps he did 
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f the Bill. If the sti ore, | UOt hear him aright, 
es ans ale — yon pur were | Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, what he 
Amendments ae - Prot “t 9 said was that there was some misconcep- 
eng ee weg beers poke ced in roa tion on the part of the Chancellor of the 

ee : ‘ * Exchequer, and that his (Mr. Balfour's) 
Division, the right hon. Gentleman was|_. ft ae a a 

nike ar view was that he would like to sce Sub- 
wrong in thinking that he would not have santies * dmtinal 
carried out his intention. He would) 4. w.k. GLADSTONE said. a 
exactly have carried it out. That was ve Phere sages aT 
the difficulty my sage ye number of gentlemen were anxious that 
eal He did Roarep stare an beget the judgment of the House should be 
vse smeel into the ten which hoa taken on a variety of questions—whether 

, ae "the Irish Members should be retained at 
arisen as to the number of Irish Members | 11) Wether they should be retained at 
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they were retained. That mightbehisduty °°) 4% Dumber, ane : 

. “a . ;, > Would point out that the question they 
at a later stage. Perhaps he would have poker . aay ) 
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a ae Sr or | hoe ene part of the House at least—was 
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; : as to the retention of the words “the 
name of the right hon. Gentleman the | eta Hee” Wietewes diecenne of 
Member for Great Grimsby (Mr qe ronppacto vagy ~ ~<ggedes 
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Mie “ affect it ; they bad to ascertain whether 
as his view would be greatly furthered by * dian Gate “wage em he 
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Mr. J. REDMOND said, he would | tained without prejudice to amendment. 
like to ask whether, if the words “ the Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN said, his 
appointed day” were negatived, they | view was that, if the Committee were to 
would get rid of the whole sub-section? negative the whole of the sub-section, 
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they would do what was equivalent to the 
negativing of the principle of the clause, 
and under those circumstances it would 
be in Order to substitute any other 
principle or scheme and to insert a new 
sub-section. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) 
said, he could not agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman. He submitted that, if 
the sub-section were omitted, every 
Amendment would go by the board and 
the Committee would proceed at once to 
Sub-section 5, on which no Amendment 
could be put, except it had relation to 
Election Law. The Amendments could, 
therefore, only be put by way of a proviso 
at the end of the clause, and they would 
be practically new clauses. It seemed to 
him that every Member who voted with 
the hon. Member for Waterford must be 
in favour of the retention of the 103 
Members. [“Oh!”] Well, he was 
trying to solve the question according to 
his own view. Whatever might be the 
result, if the Leaders of the Unionist 
Parties were desirous of voting for the 
attendance of 103 Members in that 
House he, for one, would welcome their 
presence in the Division Lobby. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, it was not 
quite clear that, if the Amendment of the 
right hon. Member for Great Grimsby 
was in Order as an Amendment to Sub- 
section 1, it would be in Order as a 
separate sub-section if Sub-section 1 were 
cut out. 

Sm W. HARCOURT said the Com- 
mittee should have a definite declaration 
from the Chairman as to how the 
omission of the sub-section would affect 
the Amendments on the Paper. That 
declaration, he was sure ,would be given 
by the Chairman. The question was, 
and seemed to him, whether, on shutting 
out the clause and allowing the words 
“ the appointed day ” to remain in—they 
could bring up a new sub-section? He 
would ask the Chairman for his ruling. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: There is a con- 
siderable difference between a clause and 
a sub-section. Sub-sections are, after 
all, nothing more than so many words of 
a clause, and, if any number of words of 
a clause are omitted, then it is quite in 
Order to substitute any alternative pro- 
position so long as it is not inconsistent 
with that which 
decided. If, therefore, these two sub- 
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sections were omitted by the Committee 
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negativing the Question that the words 
“after the appointed day ” stand part of 
the clause, the result would be that any 
proposition which was not inconsistent 
with what the Committee had done would 
be in Order. 

CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
nothing had been said for the past half- 
hour with regard to the point really in- 
volved in the Amendment. The Prime 
Minister, as a rule, dealt with every detail 
of the question which he took in hand, 
but on this occasion he neglected one 
point. That point was that for 80 
years Ireland had only from one-half to 
two-thirds of her proper representation in 
the House of Commons according to her 
population during that time. [“ Oh!”] 
He heid that if Ireland hed been properly 
represented she would have bad 200 Mem- 
bers. He thought that Great Britain might 
well wait five or six years longer until 
the Irish Members were allowed to 
manage the whole of their affairs in Ire- 
land before attempting to reduce the 
number of the Irish Representatives ; and, 
inasmuch as many important matters 
were stil! retained for the consideration 
of the British Parliament, he must pro- 
test against any reduction at present, 
That was a question which would have 
to be considered in the future, when a 
Treaty would practically have to be made 
between Great Britain and Ireland. 
They ought not to mix up the ques- 
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tion of Home Rule and Irish re- 
presentation at Westminster. Doing 
so was, he maintained, a mistake. 


If finance and everything else were 
handed over to the Irish Parliament, they 
might admit the reduction, but under the 
circumstances they protested against it. 
He trusted that before the Bill left the 
House other Irish Members would lift 
up their voices against the proposed 
reduction. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE said, the 
hon. Member who had moved the Amend- 
ment had spoken very fairly, as he 
thought, in the expression of the claim 
of Ireland to 103 Members. He (Mr. 
Gladstone), following the hon. Member 
in the Debate, endeavoured to argue that 
though Ireland had a claim, that claim 
would be more justly estimated by the 
proportion which her population exhibited 
than by the number of Members which 
she at this moment possessed. But he 
had said, of course, that that was a 
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question for them to consider. The 
Goverpment had made their proposal, 
and intended to submit it to the judgment 
of the House. He felt very much 
obliged to the hon. and gallant Member 
who had just sat down, because it was really 
a most gallant endeavour he had made to 
recall the attention of the Committee to 
the most important question before it— 
namely, whether the Irish representa- 
tion at Westminster should be 103 or 
80 Members. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
had introduced much more interesting 
matters in dealing with the complications 
that would arise in the Division on the 
Motion, owing to its rather technical 
character. He had explained his vote, 
and he (Mr. Gladstone) should explain 
his vote, as he clearly was entitled to do, 
He had understood the right hon, Gen- 
tleman to explain his vote in the sense 
that he was going to vote for words of 
which he did not approve. [“ No, no !”] 
Then, if that were not so, the right hon. 
Gentleman’s words were beyond his (Mr. 
Gladstone’s) understanding. He had 
gathered that the right hon. Gentleman 
was voting for the Amendment for the 
sake of an ulterior effect. The words 
“after the appointed day ” were not 
unreasonable in themselves for those 
who contemplated no change at all, but 
what he understood to be the case was 
this : The proposal of the Government 
that Ireland should be represented in 
proportion to the population was virtually 
before the House in this sub-section. 
They propose a change, including a 
Reference to the Schedule, which set out 
the number of Irish Representatives at 80, 
that number being the number porpor- 
tionate to the population of Ireland as 
compared with that of Great Britain. 
That was their proposal ; but they were 
in this unfortunate predicament: that if 
the first words of their proposal were 
struck out, their proposal would be struck 
dead ; but if the words of the proposal 
were not struck out, it would be trial for its 
life, because a mu!titude of Amendments 
might be moved which would be fatal 
to the proposal, and any one of 
which might be carried. They thought 
the proposal would appear to the country 
reasonable—that the representation of 
Ireland in the House should be propor- 
tionate to, and should not be in excess of, 
its population. But the House was the 
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master [Cries of “Oh!”"] They 
looked at this question as it was in itself. 
They had proposed a sub-section to 
change the representation of Ireland ; 
the hon. Member proposed that there 
should be no change. If the Govern- 
ment were beaten in the Division, they 
would take that as a confirmation of the 
view of thehon. Member. Having given 
that notice in terms which he hoped were 
sufficiently intelligible, it would be seen 
that the Government meant to stand fire 
and to be beaten on their proposals if the 
House should think fit to do so. He had 
stated the construction he put upon the 
Motion, which he thought was a legiti- 
mate construction. 

Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.) 
thought it would be extremely unfortu- 
nate if this question of whether there 
were to be 103 or 80 Irish Members were 
to be decided upon a technical ruling 
upon a point of Order without regard to 
the merits of the controversy itself. Tha 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Waé@ford would be sup- 
ported by the Irish Nationalists, because 
they desired to maintain 103 Irish 
Members ; it would be supported by the 
right bon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham and his friends be- 
cause they did not want to have any Irish 
Members at Westminster at all; and it 
would be supported by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
and his friends because, presumably, they 
also did not wish to have Irish Members 
here. There would be a concurrence of 
two motives and a combination of three 
Parties for the purpose of bringing about 
one result only, which might lead to 
putting the Government in a minority on 
a false issue. Further than that, if these 
gentlemen concurred in giving their votes 
for different motives, the result would be 
that the Prime Minister would put a 
construction on the decision of the Com- 
mittee at variance with the decision 
intended by four-fifths of the hon. Mem- 
bers who took part in the Division, It 
would not be understood that he was in 
the slightest degree criticising in an ad- 
verse sense the decision of the Prime 
Minister, but it was because he himself 
did not agree that 103 Members should 
stay here instead of 80 that he was 
desirous of seeing the House enabled to 
deal with the question on its merits. It 
seemed to him that they were all playing 
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at cross purposes ; and though the Chair- 
man had no doubt rightly laid down the 
law, still that law was beyond his under- 
standing. It was possible, however, te 
save the Committee from what would be 
a great misfortune, and he, therefore, 
would ask the Chairman whether it 
would be in Order to move, after the 
words “after the appointed day” had 
been struck out, the words— 

“After the Ist January, 1895, 80 Members 
shall be returned to serve in Parliament for the 
Irish constituencies in the second Schedule.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I have already 
explained how the matter stands. I do 
not think such an Amendment would be 
in Order—as the Prime Minister has 
pointed out most distinctly. This is a 
contest between the number 103 and 80. 
I think 80 would be out of Order. Any 
other number would be in Order. 


An hon. Memper : Eighty-one. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he did 
not rise to make any very prolonged 
remarks, but he wished to say a word as 
to the Prime Minister’s version of his 
conduct, and also a word about his own 
version of the Prime Minister's con- 
duct. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Lan- 
guage. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes, or lan- 
guage. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that he (Mr. Balfour) intended to 
vote against words of which he approved; 
but the right hon. Gentleman’s own 
speech provided a refutation of his accusa- 
tion, because he had said one minute after- 
wards the merits of his plan were raised 
before the House of Commons. Well, 
he (Mr. Balfour) objected to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s plan, and was he to be 
debarred from negativing that plan—of 
which he disapproved—because the right 
hon. Gentleman chose to say that he 
would put an interpretation on an adverse 
vote which that adverse vote ought not 
to bear? Why did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman anticipate that there would be a 
majority against him ? It was clear, so 
far as they had yet seen, that it was not 
because there was a majority for another 
plan. They did not know whether there 
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was or not ; but they would know that 
there was a majority against his plan, and 
that, surely, was a very positive and 
proper resolution for the House of Com- 
mons to come to if it thought so. Un- 
doubtedly, there would be this definite 
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issue raised: that the majority of the 
Committee approved or disapproved of 
the Government plan. If there were a 
majority for the Government, it would, at 
all events, give an indication that so far 
the Committee did not dissent from 
Amendments which might be further 
proposed ; but if the vote were in favour 
of the Amendment, it would be seen, 
without going further, that, whatever 
were the plan they were ultimately to 
adopt, they were not to adopt the Govern- 
ment plan. The Prime Minister, earlier 
in the evening, had made a most power- 
ful and luminous speech against 103 
Members being retained, explaining that 
he considered it inconsistent with the 
interests of England and not required by 
justice to Ireland. Haviug described it 
as “ gross over-representation ” of Ire- 
land he proceeded in a fit of irritation— 
|“ No, no!” and interruption |—well, of 
Parliamentary indignation — no other 
interpretation could be put on his extra- 
ordinary announcement—to say that if 
the Amendment were carried he should 
take it as a conclusive proof that the 
Committee desired to see 103 Irish Mem- 
bers at Westminster. Although there 
was no justification for that, it would not 
punish the Opposition at all. It would 
only make an absurd scheme even more 
absurd than it was before. It did not 
prevent the Opposition from moving 
Amendments. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, so far as he could see, gained no 
object except that of punishing certain 
of his friends by satisfying gentlemen 
below the Gangway, who desired a plan 
that the Government thought grossly 
unjust to England. It was for the right 
hon. Gentleman himself to judge of his 
own Parliamentary conduct. The course 
of the Opposition was perfectly clear. 
They had an issue raised by the Division 
as to whether they did or did not like the 
Government plan. They would have no 
hesitation whatever in expressing, in the 
only Parliameatary form open to them, 
that they did not like it, and when the 
proper time came they would endeavour 
to substitute for it some plan they 
thought preferable. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
had used the word “ plan” in too broad 
a sense. Only the question of numbers 
was involved in the Government plan so 
far as Sub-section 1 was concerned. That 
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was explained in the Schedule; and if 
Sub-section 1 was defeated, all that 
would be necessary would be to recon- 
struct the Schedule on the basis of the 
fresh numbers. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had stated that there would be no 
justification for the right hon. Gentle- 
man taking the view that the issue was 
between the numbers 103 and 80. Well, 
there was the best justification in the 
world, because the Chairman had laid 
down 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I did not say 
that. You are misquoting me, and are 
quoting the Chairman. 

Sr W. HARCOURT said, the Chair- 
man had said that the issue in the 
Division was as to whether the number 
of Irish Members in the House of Com- 
mons should be 103 or 80. [* No, no! ”"] 
Hon. Members might not think so, but 
the Chairman had said so. That was 
the position of the Government in the 
matter. The question as to the numbers, 
as the Prime Minister had pointed out, 
was for the Committee to decide. He 
(Sir W. Harcourt) was perfectly content 
with the issue which had been put by 
the Chairman ; and when the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite said that the plan of 
the Government would go in the Divi- 
sion, the fact was that the question of 
the numbers would go, and that alone. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN said, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was entitled 
to put whatever interpretation he pleased 
upon his own vote, however strange and 
inconceivable it might appear to other 
Members of the House; but he had no 
right whatever to put a fancy interpre- 
tation upon the vote of the Unionist 
Party. They had stated distinetly, in 
accordance with the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman, that the proposal of the 
Government was virtually before the 
Committee in the sub-section. It was 
because, in voting against the sub-section, 
they were voting against the proposal of 
the Government which was virtually 
before them that they intended to 
vote as they were about to. 
It did not follow that the issue was, as 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, merely one 
between the support of distinct numbers, 
because the hon. Member for Waterford 
(Mr. J. Redmond) had told the Commit- 
tee that the interpretation he put upon 
his vote was that he was voting not 
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merely on the question of numbers, but 
on the retention of the Irish Members 
with their present powers. 

Mr. J. REDMOND said, he had 
subsequent Amendments raising that 
point on the Paper. His intention was 
to follow up his present Amendment 
with others. The present Amendment 
was confined to numbers. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN said, that 
was not what the hon. Member had 
said. 

Mr. J. REDMOND said, that was 
what he intended. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN said, he 
had asked the hon. Member if he was 
right in thinking that he intended by his 
subsequent Amendments to raise the 
question of the retention of the Irish 
Members for all purposes, and the hon. 
Member had answered “ Yes.” 

Mr. J. REDMOND said, he had 
misunderstood the right hon. Gentle- 
man. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN said, he 
eecepted the correction. It was clear 
that the Amendment was part of an 
alternative plan. Did the Government 
intend to take this vote as settling that 
part of their plan as well as the numbers ? 
[Cries of “No!”] He wanted to know 
whether there was any part of the Go- 
vernment plan to which, under any cir- 
cumstances, they could be induced to 
stick? It had been known that they 
intended to propose this clause. They 
had been asked all along, “Do you in- 
tend to adhere to it?” and now at the 
first difficulty they said, “ No, we do not 
intend to adhere to it. The House is the 
master.” Would the Governmeat accept, 
and retain Office afterwards, any de- 
cision to which the House might come ? 
What was the meaning of saying “The 
House is the master,” and then, when the 
master gave a decision in opposition to 
all that the Government had heretofore 
said, the Government were placidly to 
say, “ We shall be most happy to be 
agreeable to it?” The Committee now 
knew that the Government were not 
prepared to adhere to their original plan 
on the question of numbers. Were they 
prepared to adhere to their original plan 
with regard to the retention of the Irish 
Members for particular purposes only ? 
The first issue on the clause was raised 
by this Amendment, and the Committee 
were left in the same doubt as to the 
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intentions of the Government in regard 
to it that they had been left in as to so 
mary other matters. The Government 
might express themselves as well satis- 
fied with the issue. The Opposition also 
were well satisfied with the issue they 
were raising. They would have secured 
the condemnation by the House of the 
plan for settling the question of the 
retention of the Irishmen at Westminster 
which the Government had been elabo- 
rating for six years and which fell to 
pieces the moment it was produced in 
Committee. Within one hour of the 
discussion being taken on it the Govern- 
ment were prepared to abandon it. They 
understood now why the Bill was divided 
into compartments. [Cries of “ Ques- 
tion!” ] They could quite understand 
the intense desire to get on with business, 
because it was perfectly evident that not 
only this particular portion of the Bill, 
but other portions, might be subjected to 
very material alterations. If this pro- 
posal were carried the Opposition would 
make perfectly clear their position in 
putting forward their plan instead of the 
discredited and defeated plan of the 
Government. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he thought it 
must be evident, from the speeches which 
had been made and from the intentions 
and reservations which had been ex- 
pressed by hon. Members in various 
quarters of the House, that the decision 
on the issue raised by this Amendment 
would not be taken upon any straight, 
any single, or definite issue. He said so, 
because it was plainly avowed—-no secret 
was made of it—that on this Amend- 
ment Members would crowd into the 
Lobby against the Government—Mem- 
bers who were diametrically opposed to 
each other on the question of the number 
of Members Ireland ought to have. There 
would be Members who thought Ire- 
land should have 103 Representatives at 
Westminster, and Members who thought 
that the number should be proportionate 
to her amount of contribution, and Mem- 
bers who thought that she should 
have no representation at all in the Im- 
perial Parliament. That being so, there 
being a combination in hostility to the 
Government, he thought he was justified 
in saying that those who would go into 
the Lobby against the Government would 
not do soon any straight, or single, or 
definite issue. Upon the other hand, the 
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adoption of an Amendment which had so 
many different meanings in the minds of 
so many different Members would be 
treated by them as a defeat of the Go- 
vernment, and would be regarded and 
treated by many as a Division imperilling 
the Bill. It was to the Government, and 
the Government alone, that the Irish 
Members must look for this ‘or any 
effective settlement of the Irish Question. 
It was to the Government they must 
look, and not to hon. Gentlemen here 
[pointing to the Opposition Benches], 
or to hon. Gentlemen there [pointing to 
the Liberal Unionist Benches]. It was 
not to gentlemen who believed that Ire- 
land should have 40 Members in the Im- 
perial Parliament, or to gentlemen who 
believed that she should have none at 
all, that they must look for any effective 
or fair settlement of the Irish Question, 
It was clear that if the words “after the 
appointed day ” shou!d continue to stand 
part of the clause, the question of the 
numbers would still be open, for it would 
be within the power of any Member to 
move an alternative scheme. It would 
be possible, for example, to move to 
leave out after the word “day” all the 
words down to “ Dublin University.” 
The sub-section would then run— 

“After the appointed day Dublin University 

shall cease to return any Member.” 
That would make the number 101. He 
did not think that the negativing of the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member would prejudice any reasonable 
Irish interest, and upon that ground he 
should be very slow to join in the hypo- 
critical and dishonest combination—and 
he begged the hon. Member for Clare 
would not consider that he referred to 
him; and, at the same time, he fully 
recognised the right of the hon. Member 
for Waterford to move the Amendment. 
For the present he confined himself to 
the tactics of the Tories and the Liberal 
Unionists, and those who held different 
views as to the reduction of the repre- 
sentation of Ireland in the Imperial 
Parliament, and who were combined 
simply in hostility to the Government. 
It was because he declined to be a party 
to any such combination that he should 
vote against the Amendment. 

Mr.J.E. REDMOND said, he was not 
content to go to a Division without 
saying a few words more in consequence 
of the speech of the hon. Member for 
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North Kerry. He thought the Com- 
mittee would agree with him that the 
Debate had been productive in an un- 
usual degree of ingenious speeches. The 
right hon. Member for West Birmingham, 
in some of his earlier contributions to the 
Debate, was most ingenious ; but, as he 
now probably saw, he had been too 
clever by half. The hon. Member for 
North Kerry, as everybody would admit, 
had also made a most ingenious speech; 
but he (Mr. J. Redmond) had risen to 
say why it was that he, for one, should 
persist in the Amendment, and should go 
to a Division. The hon. Member had 
most ingeniously suggested that if the 
Amendment were negatived it would be 
possible to move another which would 
have the effect of leaving the representa- 
tion of Ireland as it was, with the 
exception of the representation of Dublin 
University. He did not wish to enter 
into the important question of the repre- 
sentation of that University. That 
raised a great question deserving of 
eareful consideration. He founded his 
Amendment on the claim which he made 
that the representation of Ireland in that 
House should not be touched by the 
Bill. The representation of Ireland 
should remain as it was. He objected to 
encumber the Home Rule Bill with any 
question as to University representation, 
or as to the introduction of two sets of 
Members, or with any redistribution 
scheme for Ireland; these things should 
be dissociated from the Home Rule Bill. 
His point was that the Bill ought to be 
passed on its merits, apart from such 
questions as the representation of Dublin 
University, which could be dealt with 
subsequently. The hon. Member for 
North Kerry had most unsuccessfully en- 
deavoured to press on the Committee the 
point that there would be no plain issue 
in this discussion. That was the attitude 
taken up by the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition and the right hon, Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham, who had 
explained that they were going into the 
Lobby against the Government because 
it was not a plain issue between 80 and 
103 Members. He (Mr. Redmond) and 
his friends maintained that the issue was 
a plain one. Three persons of great 
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importance—namely, the Leader of the 
House, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and the Chairman of Committees, had 
distinetly stated that it was a plain issue. 
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Anyone who voted against the Amend- 
ment would vote against the retention 
of 103 [rish Members in that House. 
He congratulated himself on the 
plainness of the issue, the vote he 
was about to give being for the 
retention of the Irish representation as it 
was. He called attention to the fact 
that the Government had declared 
emphatically that they would accept upon 
this point the decision of the majority of 
the House, and that if the majority 
should cast their votes in favour of the 
retention of 103 Members, that number 
would be retained, the Government being 
willing to accept that conclusion. Now, 
if that was not a plain issue, he failed to 
understand what a plain issue was. To 
his mind, he had an opportunity of voting 
for the retention of 103 Members—he 
had obtained that chance by good fortune, 
and he could not forego it. If his 
Amendment were carried the Bill would 
not be dropped ; but the Government 
would accept the decision of the House. 
He, therefore, seized that opportunity of 
endeavouring to do what was just and 
expected by the Irish people. [ Cries of 
“No!”] He was only expressing his 
opinion. He _ bel.eved that Irish 
Nationalists, of all sections, desired that 
the representation of Ireland should 
remain at its present number, and there- 
fore he should press his Amendment. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, the Chairman had ruled that 
if the Ist sub-section were struck out it 
would be possible to introduce, as an 
alternative suggestion, the proposal of his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Great 
Grimsby (Mr. Heneage), which would 
exclude the Irish Members from West- 
minster, or the proposal of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for London University 
(Sir J. Lubbock), which would reduce the 
number to something like 40, and there- 
fore any alternative proposal. It could 
not, consequently, be assumed that if the 
proposal to make the number 80 were 
defeated any one of the alternatives was 
carried, 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) remarked 
that he should have voted with the hon. 
Member for Waterford (Mr. J. Redmond) 
if he had put forward his Amendment in 
the usual way, because he thought it was 
a mistake on the part of the Government 
to have raised the question at all ; but as 
his hon. Friend (Mr. J. Redmond) had 
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taken advantage of the ruling of the 
Chairman to press his Amendment un- 
fairly he should vote against it. 

Mr. T. SHAW (Hawick, &c.) said 
that, as he understood the ruling, it would 
be incompetent for any Member to pro- 

se the insertion after “the appointed 
day” of the words— 


“ The representation of Ireland in the Im- 
perial Parliament shall remain unchanged.” 


If that would be a competent Amend- 
ment he would be entirely free to vote 
with the Government ; but if it would not 
be a competent Amendment he should be 
bound to vote in favour of the Amend- 
ment before the Committee. In order to 
make the matter perfectly clear, he wished 
to know whether the words he had men- 
tioned could be inserted after “the 
appointed day ” in lieu of the rest of the 
clause ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The object of 
the hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. J. 
Redmond) in moving this Amendment is 
to leave the representation of Ireland as 
it is, and therefore it will not afterwards 
be competent to move an Amendment 
which will be the same proposition over 
again. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.), asked 
whether, “after the appointed day ” was 
passed, it would be in Order to move 
the insertion, in place of the remainder 
of the sub-section, of the words— 

“ The representation of Ireland shall remain 


unchanged, except that Dublin University shall 
cease to return a Member.” 


Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy, &c.) in- 
quired, in reference to the point raised by 
the hon. Member for Hawick (Mr. T. 
Shaw), whether anyone desiring that the 
Irish representation should remain as at 
present would not be voting in accord- 
ance with that desire by voting against 
the clause as it stood ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Anyone who 
desires that the representation of Ireland 
should remain unchanged can vote against 
the clause when the Question is put, 
“That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone S.) : 
Is there any certainty, Sir, that that 
Question will ever be put ? 

*Mr. J. REDMOND observed that, as 
he had already pointed out to the Prime 
Minister, he did not content himself with 
voting against the clause, because he re- 
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garded the Sth sub-section as a most 
valuable one. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) said, the 
Chairman’s ruling had left no doubt upon 
the point that the question whether the 
representation of Ireland should or 
should not remain unchanged might be 
determined when the Question was put 
from the Chair, “ That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill.” He desired, however, 
to have an answer to the question just 
put by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Knox). 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked whether it would not be open to 
anyone, however the Division went, to 
move the omission of Sub-section 4; and 
whether the effect of such omission would 
not be to leave things as at present ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Undoubtedly, 
that would be so. In answer to the 
question put to me by the hon. Member 
for Cavan (Mr. Knox) and repeated by 
the hon. Member for Kerry (Mr. Sexton), 
I have to say that there must, of course, 
be a substantial variation from the pro- 
position now before the Committee in 
order to justify an Amendment, and I 
think the proposition suggested by the 
hon. Member for Cavan would be a sub- 
stantial variation. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, N.) in- 
quired whether, if he voted for the omission 
of the words “ on and after the appointed 
day,” for a wholly different reason from 
any that had been stated, it would be 
supposed that he necessarily voted in 
favour of the retention of 103 Irish 
Members ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: That is not a 
question of Order. I must leave that 
for the hon. Member to decide. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 280; 
Noes 266.—( Division List, No. 204.) 


Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
rose to move— 

Page 4, line 27, leave out from “ day,” to end 
of Sub-section 2, and insert “Ireland shall 
cease to return Members to the House of Com- 
mons, and the persons who on the said day are 
such Members shall cease to be Members of the 
House of Commons.” 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I rise to 
Order, Mr. Mellor. I understand from 
your ruling that if we carried these four 
words it meant carrying 80 Members 
clear. 
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Tue CHAIRMAN : The Amendment 
is in Order. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, it would be 
perfectly preposterous for him to en- 
deavour to bring forward in support of 
his Amendment arguments stronger in 
weight and in eloquence than the argu- 
ments used by his right hon. Friend the 
Prime Minister in 1886 against the re- 
tention of the Irish Members in the Im- 
perial Parliament under a Home Rule 
scheme. He had always been in favour 
of the exclusion of the Irish Members. 
He had listened to the great speech 
which the Prime Minister delivered 
when introducing his Home Rule Bill 
in 1886, and he _ considered the 
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arguments then advanced by his 
right hon. Friend against the 


retention of the Irish Members as un- 
answerable. The right hon. Gentleman 
had now changed his mind on the subject. 
It was said the change was a concession 
to Unionist opinion. He absolutely 
denied that it was a concession to Unionist 
opinion. If it were a concession at all, 
it was a concession to the minority in the 
Cabinet. The Unionists declared that 
the Irish Members ought to be retained 
at Westminster; but they said, at the 
same time, that there ought not to be a 
Home Rule Parliament in Dublin. If 
the Bill passed as it stood, the Irish 
Members would have a Parliament in 
Dublin, and seats in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment at Westminster; they would have 
a voice in the control of English and 
Scottish affairs, while English and Scotch 
Members could not interfere in Irish 
matters. He did not believe that any 
Member of the Unionist Party ever 
desired the retention of the Irish Mem- 
bers at Westminster under a Home 
Rule Parliament. Some Members of the 
Unionist Party might have advocated the 
retention of the Irish Members, but they 
never foresaw Fenian Home Rule, and 
foolishly relied on the broken reed of the 
pledges and speeches of the present 
Ministers. If the present Ministers had 
given Ireland an extended form of local 
self-government ; if the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament had been 
effectually secured; if the sovereign 
veto was to be entrusted on all occasions 
to the Imperial Cabinet ; if the verdict 
of the constituencies in 1886, given with 
no uncertain voice, and the speeches of 
the present Ministers before the Election, 
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had been carried out, then the votes of 
Unionist Members might, perhaps, be 
claimed in favour of the retention of the 
Irish Members, just as the Metropolitan 
Members were retained, though they had 
a County Council in London. But what 
was the position of affairs under the 
Bill? They had discussed five clauses, 
and the Government, by the use of the 
compartment guillotine, had embalmed 
three more in this legislative corpse. 
The Bill, as it stood, established a Fenian 
or Parnellite Parliament in Dublin— 
which the Chancellor the Exchequer, 
writing from his own fireside, said he 
would never be a party to—and estab- 
lished it free and unfettered, except by 
paper restrictions and an_ ineffectual 
veto. They had set up an all-powerful 
Executive in Dublin, which would control 
all the legislation and administration 
throughout the whole of Ireland, without 
any security for the minority, whether 
they were Unionists or Parnellites. The 
Prime Minister had not said one single 
word as to whether or not he intended 
to stand by the clause in its existing 
shape; whether he intended to give Ire- 
land a representation of 80 Members, 
and intended to allow them to be at 
Westminster for all purposes or for 
Imperial purposes only. He did not 
think it mattered whether the Irish 
Members were retained for all purposes, 
or were retained under what was known 
as the “in-and-out” scheme. The real 
point they had to consider was whether 
there would be stability of Government 
in this country; and, considering their 
widespread interests all over the globe, 
it was absolutely necessary that there 
should be some stability in British Govern- 
ment. But how could there be any 
stability with Members from Ireland 
using their votes not in the interest of 
English, or Scotch, or Colonial, or Indian 
affairs, but only for Irish interests, and who 
would use their votes, as the Chancellor of 
the Duchy had said, solely as a means of 
furthering their own Irish ends? He 
would remind the Committee that they 
need not enter into the spirit of prophecy 
to see what would happen if the Irish 
Members were retained at Westminster 
under the Home Rule scheme. They 
had merely to remember what had 
happened during the last 10 years. In 
July, 1885, a Liberal Government was in 
Office, but by a coalition between the 
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Opposition and the Irish Party they 
were defeated on a Vote of Confidence, 
nominally on the Budget proposals. That 
Government had at that time the full 
confidence of the British constituencies, 
as was shown in the General Election 
in November, 1885. What happened 
next? In January, 1886, a new alliance 
baving been negotiated, the Conserva- 
tives were defeated, not on Home Rule, 
which was the secret bargain, but on 
“three acres and a cow.” By the 
General Election, which followed shortly 
afterwards, it was shown that a large 
majority of the constituencies were against 
Home Rule, and a fourth Administration 
came into Office in the space of 12 
months, [Ministerial cries of “ Ques- 
tion!” ] That was the question, and if 
they did not understand it he could not 
help them. The question was—what 
would be the attributes and actions of the 
Irish representation of the future ? 
Judging by the previous actions of the 
Party, it was plain that they would 
endeavour to make bargains with every 
Party for their own Irish ends, and there 
could be no stability of Government 
under such circumstances. Home Rule 
was again brought forward by means of 
another bargain with the Irish Members. 
The Government were in Office by the 
votes of the Irish Members, or rather by 
the 23 votes which, even according to 
the Prime Minisier, Ireland had over and 
above her fair representation, for if these 
votes were abolished the Government 
would be in a minority. He did not 
desire to refer now at any length to the 
proposed “in-and-out” plan and _ its 
absurdities, which would be a mixture of 
eonfusion and humiliation to all, and 
even according to the Prime Minister it 
was contrary to established Parliamentary 
practice. There was another point which 
he thought ought to be considered at the 
present juncture. That was what would 
be the character of the Irish Members 
who would come to Westminster under a 
Home Rule scheme ? It was quite clear 
that the ablest of the Irish Members 
would not come to Westminster and hang 
about the Lobbies under the proposed 
“ in-and-out” arrangement. They would 
remain in Ireland, and look after their 
own affairs in their own Parliament. He 
believed the Members who would be 
elected under such a scheme would be 
Irishmen who resided in London, who 
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knew nothing about Ireland, who pre- 
ferred London to Dublin, like the hon. 
Member for the Scotland Division of 
Liverpool, under whose directions they 
would probably vote. But he wished to 
ask why the Prime Minister had changed 
his mind on this question since 1886 ? 
Indeed, he doubted if the right hon. 
Gentleman had altered his opinion, judg- 
ing by his speech introducing the present 
Home Rule Bill on February 13, 1893. 
Certainly the right hon. Gentleman did 
not advocate the retention of the 103 
Irish Members for all purposes and at all 
times, and the balance of his argument 
did not appear to be against their ex- 
clusion. He preferred, however, to quote 
thestrong words which the Prime Minister 
used in 1886. In that year the right hon. 
Gentleman declared— 

“Treland is to have a domestic Legislature 

for Irish affairs, . . . now I think it will be per- 
fectly clear that if Ireland is to have a domestic 
Legislature, Irish Peers and Irish Representa- 
tives cannot come here to control English and 
Scotch affairs.” 
And after arguing conclusively and care- 
fully the right hon. Gentleman came to the 
conclusion tliat it would be impossible to 
draw a distinction between Imperial and 
non-Imperial affairs. He agreed with 
the Prime Minister then ; he agreed with 
him now. The conclusion which the 
right hon. Gentleman bad arrived at in 
1886 was universally admitted ; and that 
the “one thing follows from the other.” 
To retain the Irish Members at West- 
minster would deprive British Members 
of the only benefit which they could 
derive from Home Rule. This was no 
Party question. He appealed to all 
British Members of all political opinions, 
and especially to Labour Representatives, 
to support his Amendment. The Go- 
vernment were evidently waiting to see 
which way the wind blew. Let British 
Members speak out and say, in the words 
of the Prime Minister in June, 1886, that 
they 

“ Will not be a party to giving to Irelanda 
Legislative Body to manage Irish concerns, and, 
at the same time, have Irish Members in 
London acting and voting on Irish and Scotch 
concerns.” 


For in that declaration they would be 
speaking the opinion of their constitu- 
encies. He begged to move his Amend- 
ment. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 27, after the word “day,” to 
leave out the words to the end of Sub-section 
(2), in order to insert the words “ Ireland shall 
cease to return Members to the House of 
Commons, and the persons who on the same day 
are such Members shall cease to be Members of 
the House of Commons.”—(Vr. Jfeneage.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘each of the’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I do not 
complain of the manuer in which this 
question has been raised by my right 
hon. Friend. The opinion he has quoted 
was the opinion held by the Government 
in 1886, and it was expressed in the 
Bill of 1886. It is not necessary for me 
on this occasion to say all that can be 
said for the action of the Government in 
1886. But there is a very important 
element in the view of those who took 
what I feel to be a mueh greater disposi- 
tion to trust the Irish Parliament and the 
Irish people than any of those who were 
opposed to us, and possibly some of those 
who cordiaily supported us. I do not 
admit that in the days of Grattan’s Par- 
liament the English Government had 
ever anything to complain of. The Irish 
Parliament never attempted to interfere 
with the supremacy ; and the Irish Par- 
liament on the only two Gecasions they 
differed with the Imperial Parliament 
were quite in the right and the Imperial 
Parliament were quite in the wrong. I 
have not altered my historic view of the 
question, but there are other considera- 
tions to be taken into account. The 
chief and dominant one is that it is the 
undoubted sense of the country that the 
Irish Members should be retained in the 
Imperial Parliament in the event of Home 
Rule being conceded to Ireland. I do 
not deny that advantages may result from 
the retention of the Irish Members. I 
think that by their retention the supre- 
macy of the Imperial Parliament will be 
exhibited to the world. The fact is un- 
deniable apart from the retention, but by 
the retention it will receive a sufficient 
guarantee. I think that even those who 
view the movement to give self-govern- 
ment to Ireland with distrust will feel 
somewhat re-assured if the Irish Members 
continue to sit in this House. It is quite 
conceivable, too, that new questions may 
arise in the future with regard to which 
it would be of the greatest advantage to 
Ireland that she should be represented in 
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the Imperial Parliament and have her 
case stated here. I am not aware what 
view is taken of this question by hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen opposite. No 
doubt, we will give due weight to it. 
The Leader of the Opposition, if I re- 
member aright, said he was in favour of 
inclusion, stating, at the same time, that 
it was as a choice between two bad alter- 
natives. But the Government, who con- 
stitute the majority in this House, feel 
very decidedly, although not perhaps 
quite unanimously, that it would do more 
to secure and would bring more home to 
the minds of the people the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament if the Irish 
Members were to be retained. The main 
argument against the retention of the 
Irish Members is that in that case the 
Irish Legislature should not have such 
large powers conferred on it. To that 
contention the Government cannot assent. 
We are, therefore, willing to agree to 
support with all our force the retention 
of the Irish Members in the Imperial 
Parliament. On the other hand, we are 
of opinion that the retention of the Irish 
Members should be coupled with a limita- 
tion of the Irish representation in this 
House to a number proportionate to her 
population. I observe that the same 
hon. Gentlemen, sometimes on the same 
occasions, reproach us for unprineipled 
pliability and uncxampled obstinacy. The 
consequence is, perhaps, because of the 
great moral obtuseness on our part that 
these reproaches wholly lose their force, 
and do not avail to stir up even the 
smallest sentiment of irritation. We 
have always felt ourselves obliged to use 
our best efforts to carry the substance of 
the clause. We have, however, never 
used very binding language upon the 
subject, because we think it one on which 
the general sentiment ought to weigh, 
and certainly the general sentiment, when 
clearly ascertained, will have great power 
in determining our course. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): I am sure the Members of the 
Committee in all parts of the House have 
listened with great interest to hear the 
grounds upon which the right hon, Gen- 
tleman is prepared to oppose to-day a 
proposition which, on the introduction of 
the Home Rule Bill of 1886, he supported 
by both language and by argument, and 
in a manner which was most conclusive 
to all who heard him, and which, as it 
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appears to me, is still almost impossible 
to dispute. Those who heard the bald 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
this afternoon must almost universally 
entertain the opinion that the right hon. 
Gentleman has offered no adequate ex- 
planation for his extraordinary and un- 
precedented change of opinion. In 1886 
the right hon. Gentleman proved to 
demonstration that the retention of the 
Irish Members in the English Parliament, 
in the event of a Parliament being estab- 
lished in Dublin, was impracticable, im- 
possible, and opposed to every considera- 
tion by which a Government ought to be 
guided. That was the simple statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman in 1886. 
But what does he tell us now to justify 
his change of opinion? The right hon. 
Gentleman now says that the retention 
of the Irish Members would be of con- 
siderable advantage to Ireland, and would 
better secure the Imperial supremacy. 
That may or may not beso. I am not 
prepared to argue this point to-night ; 
but what I want to point out is this: that 
if they have the slightest force at all to- 
day they had precisely the same force in 
1886. The right hon. Gentleman has 
told us literally nothing to justify his new 
departure in the matter of the retention 
of the Irish Members. I am perfectly 
content to base my opposition to the 
retention of the Irish Members upon the 
language used by occupants of the 
Treasury Bench in the past. The 
acceptance of this policy by them vitiates 
completely one of the points which they 
always put before the country as one of 
the cardinal principles of the Bill—that 
the Bill is to be a final measure for the 
settlement of the Irish Question. How 
is it possible to contend for a moment 
that in the proposal now before the 
House there is any settlement possible ? 
So far from settling the question, the 
proposal of the Government will continue 
Trish discussions for all time in this 
House. The Chief Secretary made a 
most distinct statement on this subject in 
1885. On January 7, 1885, the right 
hon. Gentleman said— 
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“For my part, I want two things. I want 
order in Ireland—and I want power in the 
House of Commons at Westminster. . . . The 
real mischief is ... . that the Irish Members 
are able to weaken our policy, to turn out 
Ministries and to reject Bills from motives 
which are not in our sense national and 
patriotic.” 
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Is not that precisely the power you are 
proposing to leave in their hands now ? 
The right hon. Gentleman continued— 

“ Do what you will with Rules of Procedure, 
you will not have made the British people mas- 
ter in its own House until you have carried 
some scheme or other which will remove the 
Irish Members from the British House of Com- 
mons. 
Does the right hon. Gentleman still wish 
to see the British people masters in their 
own House? If he does not wish to see 
the British people masters in their own 
House ; if he wishes the Irish Members 
to remain masters of the situation in this 
country as well as in their own country, 
I can well understand the position of the 
right hon. Gentleman. But if, on the 
other hand, he adheres to the proposition 
he laid down in 1886, 1 esk him to re- 
concile his attitude to-day with the atti- 
tude he took up at that time. The right 
hon. Gentleman went on to say— 

“T am well aware what an enormous propo- 
sition that is, but 1 make it well-advisedly . 
I would rather bestow a new Constitution on 
Ireland than I would destroy the old Constitu- 
tion of Great Britain.” 
According to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
own words, the operation in which he is 
now engaged is an endeavour to destroy 
the old Constitution of Great Britain. 
For n-y part, I believe he is endeavouring 
to destroy both the Constitution of Great 
Britain and the Constitution of Ireland. 
I have already mentioned the general 
conclusion on this subject which was 
urged by the Prime Minister on the in- 
troduction of the Bill of 1886. But I do 
not by any means confine myself to the ob- 
servations which he made on this subject 
in 1886. Inever listened to anything inmy 
life with more astonishment, more regret, 
and more dismay than I did to the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman introducing 
the Bill of 1893, so far as it referred to 
this particular question. I think the 
right hon. Gentleman on that occasion 
gave even better reasons against the re- 
tention of the Irish Members than he gave 
in 1886. The Prime Minister, in intro- 
ducing this Bill, frankly admitted that 
the retention of the Irish Members, under 
existing circumstances, would open the 
door to wholesale dark and dangerous 
intrigue, and confessed that he and his 
colleagues had not been able to face such 
a contingency as to have British ques- 
tions decided on Irish motives. Are not 
these circumstances which, surely, ought 
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to have deterred the Government from so 
extreme a change of opinion and policy 
without, at least, some better arguments 
in support of the change than they have 
yet advanced? The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that British questions might be 
decided on Irish motives, and that that 
was an evil under which we had already 
suffered. So this step is not taken in the 
dark, but in the full knowledge of what 
has happened in the past, and with a per- 
fect appreciation of what will happen in 
the future. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man asked this question— 

“But it is what plain unlettered Englishmen 
would think, who cannot understand why Irish 
votes on some question, which was in no respect 
Irish, should be determined by those who had 
a separate Parliament to determine the same 
question for themselves.” 


And, going back to the question of 
intrigue, he said— 

“T confess I and my colleagues have not been 
able to face a contingency such as this.” 
I think, therefore, that we are entitled to 
a much fuller explanation from the 
Government than we have had up to the 
present, as to the reasons by which they 
think themselves justified in this change 
of opinion. The right hon. Gentleman 
told us it was because the sense of the 
country was in its favour, and because 
they had given a distinct piedge on the 
subject. But, surely, on a question 
involving the possibility of dark and 
dangerous intrigue and other mischief, is 
it not the duty of Ministers to warn the 
country against the dangers of adopting 
such a proposal ? . The Prime Minister 
apparently thinks it does not matter what 
the consequences are so long as he 
follows in the direction of what he thinks 
is the sense of the country. There is one 
subject to which I would like to call 
attention fora moment. It seems to me 
to be grossly unfair to many interests in 
England that you should have a Parlia- 
ment in Ireland in which English Mem- 
bers have no voice, and a Parliament in 
England in which Irish Members are in 
many cases to be supreme. An illustra- 
tion of what may happen can be taken 
from an agricultural subject. At this 
moment the question in which the 
agricultural interest is most concerned is 
the importation of cattle disease into 
the country. It is undoubtedly the case 


that at the present moment cattle disease 
is very prevalent in Ireland, 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: No, no! 


Mr. CHAPLIN: At least, it was a 
very few months ago. The right hon. 
Gentleman will not tell me that it is 
extinct, and still less will he prophesy 
that it is never going to occur again in 
the future. Suppose, for instance, that 
there was disease amongst cattle in 
England. In Ireland they could, without 
the slightest difficulty, exercise the 
powers which they possess already, and 
which have frequently to be exercised, in 
order to prohibit the importation of all 
arrivals from England into Ireland. 
Under the proposals of the Government, 
that prohibition would come solely under 
the review of Irish Members in an Irish 
Parliament, in which English Members 
and English interests would not be able 
to say a word. But look at the case as 
regards England. Supposing it was 
necessary for the preservation of our 
flocks and herds that we should prevent 
the importation of animals from Ireland, 
which is a contingency that may arise at 
avy moment. How is the question to be 
decided ? It will be decided, it is true, 
in the Parliament at Westminster; 
but in a Parliament in which Irish 
Members will have the determining 
voice, and it is by the votes of these 
Irish Members, and not by the votes of 
the English Members, that this great 
question, affecting England, will be 
decided. Although this is a com- 
paratively small matter, it is one that 
deserves the attention of the Government, 
because it is only one instance cf an 
enormous number of others which can be 
found bearing on the question in exactly 
the same degree. I do think that we 
have a right to expect from right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite some better justifica- 
tion than has yet been offered by them 
for the change in their opinions. I do 
not object to change in opinions provided 
they can be justified by those who 
undergo them. But here we have a 
change of opinions on a subject of the 
greatest and most supreme importance 
which apparently has been dictated 
without the slightest reason whatever 
and without the slightest justification, 
except that there is said to be some 
evidence of public opinion in favour of 
carrying out a policy which no one has 
condemned more forcibly than them- 
selves. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 


said, he did not quite understand what 
the exclusion of animals from Ireland 
had to do with the inclusion of Irish 
Members in that House. And yet that 
was the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down. The 
right hon. Gentleman also charged the 
Prime Minister with changing his 
opinion. But there was a change of 
opinion also on the part of the Conserva- 
tives and the Liberal Unionists. He 
believed that the Prime Minister and the 
Chief Secretary were in favour of the 
exclusion of the Irish Members. He 
certainly was himself in favour of ex- 
clusion. But circumstances had entirely 
altered. The Liberal Unionists made 
the exclusion of the Irish Members the 
chief ground of their objection to the 
Bill of 1886. The retention of Irish 
Members was a concession to the Liberal 
Unionists. There was a sort of under- 
standing that, as the Liberal Unionists 
said they were opposed to exclusion, if 
exclusion were dropped, they would 
come back again into the fold, and vote 
in favour of the Home Rule Bill. But 
the truth was, their opposition on this 
ground was a sham, and they would 
oppose whatever the Government pro- 

sed. They were told that by exclusion 
Ireland would be reduced to a colony, 
and would cease to be an integral part of 
the Kingdom. He was in favour of 
exclusion, but he was a_ practical 
politician; and to vote in favour of 
exclusion would put many supporters of 
Home Rule in a false position. To 
carry exclusion would, to a certain ex- 
tent, disintegrate the Home Rule Party. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: That 
would be a good thing. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the fact 
that the right hon. Gentleman thought it 
would be a good thing was the best 
reason for voting against it. The fact 
must be remembered that the Bill did 
not give full Home Rule, but it reserved 
several things to this Parliament, from 
which, therefore, it would be a gross in- 
justice to exclude the Irish Members. 
Were the questions of Irish finance, land, 
and Constabulary to be discussed in the 
House without the presence of a single 
Irish Member? That would be the 
most monstrous piece of gross injustice it 
was possible to conceive. As the Irish 
Members were not to be allowed to discuss 
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these questions in their own House, they 
ought to be allowed to vote for them in 
this House. He was net ia favour of 
the “in-and-out ” scheme, because he did 
not think it was a practical one. For 
his part, he was in favour of the full 
retention of the Irish Members. Of 
course, there were difficulties in any 
course ; but, instead of dwelling on the 
disadvantages of the course proposed, 
hon. Members ought to point out in what 
respect some alternative would be more 
advantageous. At any rate, it was reck- 
less conduct for the Liberal Unionists to 
insist now on the exclusion against which 
they had formerly protested. 

Mr. WARNER (Somerset, N.) 
said, he had followed the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham in 
opposing Home Rule in 1886 on account 
of the proposed exclusion of the Irish 
Members. It appeared to the right hon. 
Gentleman and his followers then that 
if the Irish Members were to cease to 
occupy seats in the House, the Irish 
Legislature would be a_ co-ordinate 
Parliament of equal authority. This 
was the great objection taken to the Bill 
of 1886, and was stated in the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham, in which he gave 
his reasons for leaving the Cabinet. He 
understood the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Great Grimsby to deny that 
that was the principal Liberal Unionist 
objection to the Bill of 1886. 

Mr. HENEAGE: What I said was, 
that under a Local Government scheme 
we should have no objection to the reten- 
tion of the Irish Members, just as the 
Metropolitan Members are retained here, 
though they have a County Council. 


Mr. WARNER said, he under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman’s 


words differently ; but he quite aecepted 
the explanation. He believed that 
throughout the country one thing the 
Liberal Unionists were returned for was 
the retention of the Irish Members. 
[*Oh, oh!”] They might differ in 
opinion, but it was his belief that that 
was the case in a great many instances ; 
and now to-day, not only had this ques- 
tion turned straight round, but they were 
going to create what they then agreed 
with many of them in thinking was a 
great danger. The Tory Party and the 
Liberal Unionists had gone all over the 
country objecting te separation. He (Mr. 
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Warner) objected to separation, and he 
believed the one way to produce separa- 
tion was to exclude the Irish Members 
from the Imperial Parliament. He 
could conceive no greater outward sign 
of separation than excluding Irishmen 
from the Supreme Legislature, and this 
was one of the results they would get by 
adopting this plan of exclusion, One 
other result they would also get—they 
would weaken, perhaps, the Government, 
and perhaps weaken the Bill; they 
would, perhaps, delay the passing of the 
Bill ; and when it was passed, instead of 
having a contented Irish nation by their 
side, they would have a discontented 
nation to oppose them in every possible 
way, and to oppose them in a separate 
Parliament, co-ordinate and co-equal. 
Mr. WINGFIELD-DIGBY (Dorset, 
N.), regarding this as an essentially 
English question, desired to say a few 
words in support of the Amendment. The 
hon. Member for North Somerset, as he 
understood him, had stated that the 
Liberal Unionist Members were returned 
to this Parliament to vote for the reten- 
tion of the Irish Members in the Imperial 
Parliament. As a constituent of another 
Member for Somerset—a Liberal Unionist 
—he could say he never voted for him 
with the idea that he was to support the 
retention of the Irish Members in the 
British Parliament if they were also to 
set up a separate Legislature for Ireland. 
He represented a constituency which in 
the last Parliament was represented by a 
Gladstonian and a supporter of Home 
Rule. During his canvass he found many 
Liberals who, while thoroughly Unionists 
aud Imperialists in all their tendencies, 
were brought to vote in favour of the 
Gladstonian Party and the present Go- 
vernment upon the question as put to them 
that the Irish should be allowed to 
manage their own affairs, and not come 
over to the Imperial Parliament to inter- 
fere with British affairs. Many votes 
were obtained for the Government on 
that understanding. In his own con- 
stituency they had the honour of being 
visited by several gentlemen who had 
now seats on the Government Bench, 
and their anxiety to inform the electors 
prior to the Election was very great, 
though he had not noticed that it had 
been maintained since the result of the 
Election. The right hon. Gentleman 


the President of the Board of Trade, 
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speaking at Sherborne on 14th November, 
1891, used these words— 

“It is only proposed that Ireland should deal 

with her domestic affairs; that she may settle 
her own internal affairs without coming to 
England. The thing is settled.” 
So the supporters of the Government 
were led to believe at that time by the 
President of the Board of Trade that the 
thing was settled, and that he would 
never be a party to any measure which 
had for its object the retention of the 
Irish Members in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. Again, on the 29th January, 
1892, the Attorney General, speaking at 
Gillingham, used these words in answer 
to a request for a definition of Home 
Rule— 

“ This is Home Rule. The claim of the Irish 

people to assert their natural rights in their 
own land, by their own countrymen on their 
own soil, to deal with questions which relate to 
Ireland and to Ireland alone.” 
These were some of the pledges given 
by the colleagues of the Prime Minister, 
and he should like to know if they were 
the pledges to which the right hon. 
Gentleman alluded in his recent speech ? 
The case of Canada had been often 
cited in connection with the question of 
Home Rule ; and as Canada was used as 
an analogy in many respects, he would 
like to know if the supporters of that 
Bill were prepared to use Canada as an 
analogy for the retention or exclusion of 
the Irish Members? No English con- 
stituency would consent to being dictated 
to by Members returned to this Parlia- 
ment from Canada, and he ventured to 
think that very few English constituencies, 
when they voted for the Gladstonian 
candidate, thought that they would also 
be voting in favour of the retention of 
the Irish Members in this Parliament. 
The present First Commissioner of 
Works, speaking at Shaftesbury on the 
23rd March, 1892, said— 

* A measure like that of Home Rule ought to 
be carried by a large majority. It was one of 
those great Constitutional changes which ought 
to have in its favour a large majority of all the 
Representatives of all the four countries ; and, for 
his part, he would never be satisfied unless they 
had that majority, both in England, in Scotland, 
in Wales, and in Ireland, which would justify 
them in saying that a majority of the people of 
all parts of the United Kingdom were in favour 
of this great Constitutional change.” 

He should like to ask where was the 
majority in favour of this great Consti- 
tutional change in England? Where 
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was it in any of the four countries out of 
Ireland? The majority of the electors 
in England, through their Representa- 
tives, had shown most conclusively they 
were not in favour of this great Constitu- 
tional change. He had veutured to say 
these few words on the question of the 
retention or exclusion of the Irish Mem- 
bers and their interference in the Eng- 
lish Parliament, because he thoroughly 
believed there were many supporters of 
the Government who held their seats 
now because a number of the electors 
believed that by returning them they 
would be voting in favour of a measure 
which would give the Irish people the 
management of their own affairs, and 
would remove them from interfering with 
English affairs in this Parliament. 

*Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, 
E.) said, there had been in the course of 
that Debate two remarkable attacks made 
on the Liberal Unionist Party. The first 
was by the hon. Member for North- 
ampton, who, a few months ago, in his 
very interesting and veracious paper, was 
proving—and conclusively proving—that 
whatever else that House should assent 
to ina Home Rule Bill, there was one 
thing it ought not to assent to, and that 
was the proposal that the Irish Members 
should be given a Parliament of their 
own and yet have the right to vote on 
British matters in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment ; and now they had that hon. Mem- 
ber attacking the Unionists for incon- 
sistency, although he told them that 
though he was still in favour of the ex- 
clusion of the Irish Members he intended 
to vote for their retention. He passed 
from the hon. Member for Northampton 
to the hon. Member for North Somerset. 
The latter told them in the course of his 
speech that in 1886 he was a follower of 
the Member for West Birmingham in op- 
position to Home Rule. If that were so, 
the hon. Member had found salvation, 
and he did not blame him for his change 
of opinion ; but this accusation of incon- 
sistency came very curiously from his 
lips directed against those who like himself 
(Mr. Hobhouse), from the first moment 
this proposal of an Irish Parliament was 
made, had been opposed, root and branch, 
to every form of such proposal. The 
hon. Member for North Somerset had 
quoted a speech of the Member for 
West Birmingham in proof of his sugges- 
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considered the exclusion of the Irish 
Members the one thing to be objected to 
in the Government proposals. [« Hear, 
hear! ”] He (Mr. Hobhouse) would 
venture to ask those Members of the 
Committee who cheered that observa- 
tion to go aud study that speech them- 
selves. It would be presumptuous for 
him to defend a gentleman who, by the 
common admission of that House, needed 
no defender. The right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham was now the Leader of 
the Liberal Unionist Party in that House, 
and they were proud of him as one of the 
most determined opponents of that Bill 
and one of the most effective debaters, 
The reason why hon. Members opposite 
were so fond of attacking the right hon. 
Gentleman was because he was so quick 
in pointing out the weak spots in the 
proposals of the Government. The 
actual Leader of the Unionists in 1886, 
however, was not the Member for West 
Birmingham, but the noble Lord who 
then sat for Rossendale (the Marquess 
of Hartington). He thought if the 
Members of the Committee had read the 
numerous speeches of the late Member 
for Rossendale, they would agree that 
this exclusion of the Irish Members was 
never put forward by him, at all events, 
as the principal objection to the Home Rule 
scheme of 1886, and would not be put for- 
ward by the Duke of Devonshire to-day. 
Again, he would remind hon. Members 
that Mr. John Bright, then one of the re- 
spected Leaders of the Unionists, said that 
the only pleasant spot he found in the 
Home Rule Bill of 1886 was the clause ex- 
eluding the Irish Members. That, at any 
rate, showed that this exclusion was not 
to many of them one of the most objection- 
able proposals in the Bill of 1886. The 
very passage which had been read out 
from the speech of the Member for West 
Birmingham showed conclusively that 
this was only one of the four principal 
points objected to in 1886 by the right 
hon. Gentleman, and this particular 
proposal was objected to not so much in 
itself as that it was the sign and neces- 
sary antecedent of separation. For 
himself, he (Mr. Hobhouse) could say 
that in no single speech of the many 
speeches he had delivered against Home 
Rule did he ever raise any objection to 
the clause excluding the Irish Members. 
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He thought, however, it would be better 


tion that all Liberal Unionists in 1886 | to discuss the Amendment on its merits, 
Mr. Wingfield-Dighy 
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and not to bandy about these charges 
of inconsistency. They had all a right 
to change their minds if they liked on 
this question as on others, and he thought 
it showed a weakness in the arguments 
of the supporters of the Government 
when they raised the contention that their 
opponents some years ago were in favour 
of a different course to that which they 
proposed to-day. He entirely agreed 
with one sentence of the Member for 
Northampton—that in this matter, as 
practical men, they should weigh the 
advantages against the disadvantages, 
and that was what he proposed to do in 
the remaining observations he would make. 
He had listened with great attention to the 
speech of the Prime Minister, in order to 
see how high he put the advantages 
of this present proposal. As far as he 
could discover, the right hon. Gentleman 
retailed three principal advantages arising 
from the retention of the Irish Members 
in the House. One was that by re- 
taining them the financial relations be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland would be 
of amore elastic and satisfactory character. 
It was perfectly true that considerable 
difficulties must arise from excluding the 
Irish Members from that House, and, at 
the same time, requiring an annual pay- 
ment from Ireland towards Imperial 
purposes. They knew that the tribute, 
as it was called in 1886, was one of the 
most unpopular parts of the Bill. But 
did they know that the financial relations 
of Great Britain and Ireland under the 
present proposals were going to be per- 
fectly satisfactory or elastic? They 
could not discuss this matter at length on 
the present clause, and they would not 
probably have much opportunity of dis- 
cussing it at all, owing to the closure 
arrangements made by the Government. 
They knew, however, that the Government 
proposed in their original Bill to separate 
the Customs from the Excise, and to put 
the Customs in the hands of the Imperial 
Government and the Excise into the 
hands of the Irish. That plan, which 
they coupled with the retention of the 
Irish Members, had, to all appearance, 
broken down; and wkatever might be 
the fate of the new financial proposals, they 
could hardly as yet conclude that it was 
necessary to retain the Irish Members be- 
eause thereby they would insure satisfac- 
tory financial relations between Great 
Britainand Ireland. Anotherargument for 
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the retention of the Irish Members was 
that it would give to Ireland some voice in 
Imperial matters. No doubt that would 
be so, but would it lead to the Irish Mem- 
bers taking a greater interest in Imperial 
affairs? He thought there was nothing 
more remarkable than the fact that, whilst 
Irish Members were so eloquent and 
active in Irish matters, they were practi- 
cally silent or took but little part 
in non-Irish and Imperial matters. 
They must not forget the attitude of 
Mr. Parnell upon this question. Judging 
from these data, he (Mr. Hobhouse) 
did not think, all things considered, there 
would be very much interest taken by 
Irish Members in non-Irish measures. 
This argument had, moreover, been refuted 
bythe Prime Minister himself, whenhe said 
that what Ireland required and demanded 
was to govern herself in Irish matters, and 
not to have any special voice in questions 
of a non-Irish character. This disposed 
of two of the three arguments 
brought forward in favour of this pro- 
posal, The third argument was not the 
least important. It was that, by the 
retention of the Irish Members, the 
supremacy of Parliament would be ex- 
hibited to the world. That was, no 
doubt, true to some extent; but they 
had been reminded by supporters of the 
Government that the Imperial Parlia- 
ment claimed, and sometimes exercised, 
supremacy over the British Colonies ; and 
these Colonies were not represented in the 
Imperial Parliament. If the Irish Mem- 
bers were retained the supremacy of 
Parliament would be more apparent 
than real, and Irish Members would cer- 
tainly use their votes to render the exer- 
cise of that supremacy weaker rather 
than stronger. On the other hand, there 
were two clear advantages from exclusion. 
In the first place, they would, to a very 
great extent, get rid of the apparently 
interminable discussions of the Irish 


Question, which was what the 
electors of this country mostly de- 
sired; and, in the next place, they 


would remove what must necessarily be 
a disturbing element in the Constitution 
whenever British Parties were equally 
balanced. He thought every elector who 
was not singularly stupid—every man of 
political intelligence—would see that. 
Anyone who had followed the history of 
the past 15 years would understand it. 
The Irish Members’ might now 
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be closely allied to the Liberal 
Party. But he was almost inclined 
to think that, although the retention 
of the Irish Members in that House 
might be, for the present, a Party advan- 
tage to the supporters of the Govern- 
ment, yet the day would come when 
they would rue their determination to 
retain them, for the Irish would not 
always be in agreement with the Liberal 
Party. At the present moment the 
Government held their seats by virtue of 
the Irish Members’ support; but could 
they say that the day would not come 
when the Liberals would lose the 
support of the Irish Members? There 
was still another consideration, that 
although they might deprive Ireland 
of direct representation in that House 


she would, undoubtedly, obtain a 
great deal of indirect representa- 
tion, for the Irish vote was 
very solid in the great cities of 
this country. There were several 
Irishmen at the present moment 


sitting in the House as Representatives 
of British constituencies; and these 
gentlemen should be able to reflect, not 
only the opinion of the English con- 
stituencies, but of Irishmen on the other 
side of the Channel. It was true that 
an anomaly would be created if they 
continued to tax Ireland without giving 
her representation ; but it had been said 
that the British Constitution was full of 
anomalies, and by this Bill they were 
enacting the greatest anomaly of all— 
an anomaly which must be productive of 
further anomalies. After considering the 
question carefully, he had come to the 
conclusion that, while both alternatives 
were objectionable, the balance of ad- 
vantage was greatly in favour of exclu- 
sion. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I would not 
rise, Mr. Mellor, but for the extra- 
ordinary contention of the hon. Gentie- 
man who has just spoken with reference 
to the view held on this subject in 1886 
by the Leader of the Liberal Unionist 
Party. The hon. Member has taken 
upon himself to state that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) in 1886 
did not consider the retention of the 
Irish Members as the essential part of 
his opposition to the Bill. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE: In the speech 
that was quoted. 


Mr. H. Hobhouse 
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Sir W. HARCOURT: Ah, yes; 
but is that a candid way of treating the 
subject? I will tell the Committee 
what the right hon. Gentleman wrote on 
the eve of the Second Reading of the 
Bill of 1886, in a letter addressed to the 
hon. Member for North St. Pancras 
(Mr. T. H. Bolton), with whom the 
right hon. Gentleman was acting in 
concert then as he is to-day. In this 
letter, which is dated May 7, 1886, 
the right hon. Gentleman stated that 
there were two principles in the Bill of 
1886 which he regarded as vital. 


“ The first is the principle of autonomy ”— 


that is, Irish autonomy, to which he was 
able to give a hearty support. 

“The second is involved in the method of 

giving effect to this autonomy. In the Bill the 
Government have proceeded on the lines of 
separation or of colonial incependence, whereas 
they should have adopted the principle of 
federation. The key of the position is the 
maintenance of the full representation of Ire- 
land in the Imperial Parliament.” 
The right hon. Gentleman stated in the 
letter that if that principle was accepted 
he would vote for the Second Reading 
of the Bill. What, then, becomes of the 
denial of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
faithful follower? I would advise the 
hon. Member to make himself a little 
better acquainted than he seems to be 
with the views of his Leader. According 
to The Annual Register,the right hon. 
Gentleman was prepared to vote for the 
Second Reading if the Prime Minister 
would meet the wishes of many of his 
followers with regard to the mainten- 
ance of the full representation in the 
Imperial Parliament and of full respon- 
sibility for all Imperial affairs; and he 
was willing to leave all other points, in- 
cluding the separate treatment of Ulster, 
as details of the Bill to be settled in 
Committee. 

[At this point Mr. J, CuamMBERLAIN 
entered the House amid Opposition 
cheers. } 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I am very 
glad my right hon. Friend has returned, 
because I am defending him. One of 
his followers has denied that in 1886 he 
regarded as the vital and critical prin- 
ciple of the Bill of 1886 the question of 
the retention of the Irish Members, and 
I have just been quoting from a letter 
which the right hon, Gentleman 
addressed to the hon. Member for North 
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St. Pancras to show what were the 
views of the right hon. Gentleman in 
1886. On the First Reading of this Bill 
the right hon. Gentleman said— 

“T argued in 1886 strongly for their reten- 
oe I am prepared to argue strongly for it 
still. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Hear, 
hear ! 

Sir W. HARCOURT: That was 
what I myself said, and I am defending 
the right hon. Gentleman from his ill- 
informed follower, who has undertaken in 
his absence to state his views in a manner 
which appears to me to be incorrect. 
The right hon. Gentleman also said that 
if the Irish Members were got rid of 
from Westminster, it would be im- 
possible to maintain the supremacy of 
Parliament. There have been a great 
many Amendments which, according to 
their authors, were to fully maintain the 
supremacy of Parliament. 


An hon. MemBer: But they have 
been rejected. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: Yes; but it 
is proposed now to carry an Amendment 
which, on the authority of the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham, would 
put an end to that supremacy. The right 
hon. Gentleman used these words— 

“T say, therefore, the retention of the Irish 

Members at Westminster is an essential condi- 
tion of the maintenance of our existing Parlia- 
mentary supremacy and also of the unity of 
the Empire.” 
Ido not know whether those views are 
correct or not. I entirely concur in them 
myself; and I have taken the oppor- 
tunity of putting them before the Com- 
mittee, as I think that, coming from the 
right hon. Gentleman, they will carry 
much more weight with hon. Gentlemen 
opposite than anything I myself could 
say. 
Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) 
said,-he had to congratulate the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on having 
summoned up courage, in the absence of 
the Leader of the House (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone), to do what he was sure the 
Committee would think was a congenial 
task—namely, to try and find fault with 
an eminent Member for inconsistency. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I beg pardon. 
I found no fault with the right hon. 
Gentleman ; on the contrary, I quite 


agreed with him. 
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Mr. CARSON said, it was very 
difficult to see with what object the right 
hon. Gentleman rose at that particular 
stage of the Debate; but he certainly 
understood—and he thought the majority 
of the Committee understood—that the 
right hon. Gentleman’s object was to 
show that the opinions of the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham were 
inconsistent on the question now before 
the Committee. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, reference 
had been made to a statement of the 
right hon. Member for West Birmingham, 
and he pointed out that the right hon. 
Gentleman attached importance to the 
retention of the Irish Members ; and as he 
also himself did so, he was glad to have 
his opinion fortified by that of the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. CARSON said, he would leave it 
to the Committee to decide as to whether 
that was the amiable intention of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer or not ; but 
he thought that the Committee would 
probably later on hear something from 
the right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham which would set at ease the 
mind of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on the subject of his present and past 
opinions. If the argument in this Debate 
was to depend upon the question of 
consistency, he did not think it lay in the 
mouths of the Members on the Front 
Government Bench to make charges of 
inconsistency. Were the present opinions 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer those 
which he held in 1886, when he was 
prepared to vote for the exclusion of the 
Irish Members? Whatever might be 
the ultimate fate of this clause in Com- 
mittee, whether the Irish Members were 
excluded or retained, and either in 
reduced numbers or with reduced powers, 
the right hon. Gentleman would be found 
where he now was. Again, the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley), 
whom he saw smiling, had changed his 
opinion on this vital matter, for in 1885 
he had told the British people that one 
of the reasons why he became a Home 
Ruler was that it was absolutely necessary 
that the Irish Members should be 
excluded from that House. But when 
this matter had been fully discussed in the 
House, the right hon. Gentleman, on 
maturer consideration, expressed the 
opinion to his constituents that if the 
Irish Members were retained there would 
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be a block in all business; English 
work would not be done, and 
Irish feelings would not be con- 


ciliated, but would be exasperated. 
The right hon. Gentleman was now pre- 
pared to vote for the scheme after six 
years’ deliberation, and he told them he 
had been consistent all through. But it 
was surely unnecessary to refer to these 
matters, because the Prime Minister him- 
self in 1886 stated that it passed the wit 
of man to devise a scheme which would 
be fair towards the English people by 
which the Irish Members should be kept 
in the House of Commons. Therefore, 
it came badly from Members opposite to 
get up and make charges of inconsistency 
concerning either of the Unionist 
Parties. But he had risen, as an Irish 
Unionist Member, with a desire to point 
out to the Unionists of Ireland that this 
matter involved a grave and serious pro- 
blem. Though he hoped and prayed 
that the Bill would never become law, 
he was bound in argument to assume 
that it would, and to see what would be 
the ultimate results of the Government 
proposal. Prima facie he would admit, 
as an Irish Unionist Member, that the 
proposition of retaining the Irish repre- 
sentation unimpaired and for all purposes 
was one which might be adopted; but 
when he looked more closely into the thing 
and considered what the Committee had 
already done, and what the Liberal 
Party had done in the past, he had come 
to the conclusion that the so-calied safe- 
guards, the small and flimsy reservations, 
would be more greatly imperilled by the 
retention of the Irish Members in the 
House of Commons than by making the 
Irish Members attend wholly and solely 
to Irish matters in their own Legislature 
in Dublin. Why did he say this ? What 
were the safeguards? ‘Take the veto. 
How did that stand under the Bill. The 
Lord Lieutenant under the Bill was given 
no discretion whatever; and, therefore, 
what would become of the safeguard if 
the Imperial Ministry held office at the 
will of the Irish Members? The veto 
in such a case as that would become 
more of a sham than it was in the 
Bill. Then there was the question of re- 
served subjects. Could these be fairly 
dealt with, and could the minority be 
adequately protected, if the Government 
of the day held Office by the votes of 
Trish Members ? He should like to quote 
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the Prime Minister himself on this point, 
because it was from this point of view, 
virtually, that they had to consider the 
matter, if the Irish Members were to be 
allowed to come over to this country in 
a large body as the Government pro- 
posed. In Midlethian-in 1886 the right 
hon. Gentleman said— 

“T will suppose that owing to some cause the 
present Government have disappeared, and 
that a Liberal Parliament was called on to 
deal with this great Constitutional question of 
Ireland in the position in which it had oniy a 
minority dependent on the Irish vote for con- 
verting it into a majority.” 


He went on to say— 


“In such a position as that the Liberal Party 
would not be trustworthy.” 
When he (Mr. Carson) looked back at 
what had happened within the last few 
years what he had to ask himself was 
this—“ If I am relying on this veto, and 
the question of this reservation being 
preserved, can I trust to the Liberal 
Party if they are put into the position 
they occupy to-day—dependent on the 
Irish Nationalists for their majority—in 
which position they have exhibited a 
scandalous instance of most treacherous 
betrayal in regard to the loyal minority 
in Ireland?” If they had proved them- 
selves to be untrustworthy in the past, 
how could they be depended upon in the 
future? Therefore, if the veto was to 
have any effect, if it was to be exercised 
independently, and if the reservations 
were to be maintained, the only chance 
was that the Imperial Parliament should 
be left independent of the Irish vote, and 
that no chance should be afforded of 
putting the Liberal Party into the 
position of maintaining themselves in 
Office by bribes to the Irish Party. 
They had been told over and over again 
that once they had passed this Bill the 
Irish Members would be different—that 
it would be difficult to get them to 
Westminster at all. But what did hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen conceive 
would be the election addresses of the 
Irish Members—supposing this Bill passed 
—when they went to the constituencies 
and asked to be returned to the Imperial 
Parliament ? Those addresses would not 
deal with such questions as Uganda, and 
whether there should: be a betrayal of 
Sir Gerald Portal as there was of 
Gordon. No; the question would be— 
“How much further are you to go in 
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making demands upon the Government ” ? 
The hon. Member for North Kerry had 
said on the Second Reading that Ireland’s 
most vital interests were reserved by the 
Bill to this Imperial Parliament, and that 
for a long time to come, whilst those 
interests were so reserved, Ireland would 
be far more concerned in what was 
happening at Westminster than in what 
was being done in the Irish Legislature. 
Where that was the case was it not 
absurd to tell them not only that the 
Irish Members would not come here and 
interfere as they had done hitherto in 
Imperial and Irish questions, but that 
they were freeing the House from the 
consideration of Irish matters? Why, 
they were opening up a larger vista of 
Irish questions than ever, and doing that 
at atime when they had given up the 
control over the Irish Executive. There- 
fore, he said that, so far from getting rid 
of the Irish Question, it would be con- 
tinually cropping up in an acute phase in 
the Imperial Parliament. Then they 
were told that the Privy Council was a 
safeguard to the Loyalist minority of Ire- 
land ; but the hon. Member for North 
Kerry had told the people of Dublin that 
if the Privy Council decided against the 
view of the Irish Legislature as to what 
were their powers, they could appeal to 
the Imperial Parliament to amend the 
Constitution. But the appeal to the 
Privy Council could only arise for the 
purpose of undoing something that the 
Irish Parliament had done. The 
moment, therefore, that the Privy 
Council decided that a question was out- 
side the ken of the Irish Legislature, 
according to the hon. Member for North 
Kerry the Imperial Parliament would 
have an acute Irish question immediately 
raised within its walls. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he had stated that 
the contingency referred to was never 
likely to arise. 

Mr. CARSON asked, how could they 
prevent the contingency from arising ? 
If there was an appeal to the Privy 
Council, and if it decided that matters 
legislated upon were within the ken of 
the Irish Legislature, the contingency 
would then arise. If these matters were 
to be constantly cropping up and inter- 
fering with the settling down of Ireland, 
he would prefer to give to Ireland out 
and out Home Rule untrammelled by 
these reservations which could only lead 
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to constant unrest and disquiet in both 
England and Ireland. It was said that 
when this Bill was passed there 
would be one party of Irish Mem- 
bers here constantly trying to outdo 
the other in the demands made upon 
England with respect to the reserved 
subjects of legislation ; and both uniting 
to exact something much larger than had 
ever been contemplated by anyone who 
voted for the Bill. What were the 
questions reserved ? Why, all the ques- 
tions on which agitation in Ireland had 
turned for the last 13 years. Land was 
reserved, and it was in reference to land 
disputes that all the troubles as to the 
administration of the law in Ireland and 
most of the failures of justice had occurred. 
The question of finance was also reserved. 
Would this scheme give rest to England 
or to Ireland? It was said that while 
these questions were reserved it was not 
fair to exclude Irish Members; but his 
answer was that if they granted Home 
Rule they ought to make up their minds 
what was to be done with finance and 
with the land, for these vast con- 
troversies should not be left open. The 
Government themselves, in 1886, said it 
was an obligation of honour to settle the 


Land Question before giving Home 
Rule. He knew it was often said that 


in making quotations from old 
speeches they were scavenging in dust- 
bins ; but, although men might leave 
their speeches in dust-bins, they 
could not leave their honour there. 
When it was said that they were leaving 
open the question of finance, in what 
position did they leave the Irish people 
as to that matter? It was held in some 
quarters that hitherto Ireland had been 
robbed, and now, though that opinion 
still prevailed, the question was to be 
left unsettled. Surely, if that were the 
ease, one of the chief points in Irish 
election addresses would be the partial 
or the total abolition of what would be 
called the tribute to England. Well, 
seeing that the Prime Minister had told 
them that the Liberal Party could not 
be trusted while it was dependent on 
Irish votes, and seeing that the Irish 
Members declared that so long as there 
were subjects reserved the interest of the 
Irish Members would be centred in the 
Imperial rather than in the Irish Parlia- 
ment, and seeing, above all, that the 
Liberal Party had been guilty of a 
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betrayal of the interests of a loyal 
minority, and that the fact of the 
Liberal Party being dependent on Irish 
votes would, in the consideration of 
reserved subjects and the exercise of the 
veto, lead to the repetition of treachery 
and betrayal, he had no hesitation in sup- 
porting the Amendment. 

*Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras, S.) 
said, he almost felt like a new Member 
speaking to-night, for this was the first 
time he had risen to say a word or two 
about the Bill. But the question now 
before the Committee was one which 
affected England as much as Ireland. It 
divided itself into two parts—the first 
was in what numbers, if at all, should 
Irish Members remain in the Imperial 
Parliament; and the second, with 
what powers? As to the first, he 
would say that was a question which 
could be decided in many ways. The 
hon. Member for Waterford, who spoke 
early in the evening, endeavoured to prove 
that, because the Unionist Members 
voted against the number 80, therefore 
they were in favour of 103. But that 
was a non sequitur, because many other 
numbers might be chosen. The Prime 
Minister was in favour of 80, because he 
regarded that number as in accordance with 
the population of Ireland as compared 
with that of England and Scotland ; but 
careful calculation would show that in 
proportion to population Ireland ought 
not to have more than 74 or 75 Members. 
When the last Redistribution Bill passed 
in 1885 there was a demand for a diminu- 
tion in the number of Irish Members, 
but it was not made. Why was that ? 
Because the Prime Minister had made 
an arrangement with the Irish Members 
that it should not take place. The 
right hon. Gentleman wanted votes to 
carry his Bills, and that was the reason 
why to-day they were threatened with 
an unduly large number of Irish Mem- 
bers. To look at the matter from an 
Irish point of view, he could quite 
understand Ireland desiring to have full 
representation in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. The Government also were 
anxious to see Ireland have full repre- 
sentation, and the reason was obvious. 
He did not believe the Gladstonian 
Party would be in Office now if it had 
not been for their Irish supporters ; and 
it was unlikely they would come in again 
without the aid of Irish votes. That 
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was clear, seeing that the enthusiasm 
aroused by the Prime Minister, owing to his 
splendid energy and 83 years, had been 
able to effect so little. If all this 
enthusiasm had been insufficient to give 
the right hon. Gentleman a majority in 
England, how could the Party expect to 
have one in the future without the 
assistance of the right hon. Gentleman ? 
But if they were to have 80 or 75 Irish 
Members here they had next to con- 
sider whether they were to be “in and 
out” or “all in.” He ventured to think 
that “in and out” would not be very 
different from “all in,” because the 
fate of an Imperial Ministry would be an 
Imperial question, and the Irish Members 
would come in and decide it, and so 
settle who was to govern England and 
Scotland. Now, he thought that if they 
had a Parliament in Ire'and controlling 
Irish matters, English and Scotch 
Members ought at least to be allowed to 
settle who should be the Ministers in the 
United Kingdom. So far as he was 
concerned, he did not believe the English 
people would any longer allow Ire- 
land to control English matters. The 
present proposal reminded him of what 
was said by a man speaking before a 
public audience at an election. He was 
asked whether he was in favour of Ire- 
land for the Irish and he replied, “ Cer- 
tainly not ; I say Ireland for the Irish 
and England, too.” That was exactly 
what was now proposed. Ireland was 
to have her own Parliament to control 
Irish affairs ; but, in addition to that, she 
was to have a voice in the United Par- 
liament, which was to control English 
and Scotch affairs. That was a lop-sided 
arrangement which he was certain the 
English people would object to, for 
nothing could be more repuguant to their 
sense of fairness. England would have 
to pay for Home Rule by giving a large 
sum of money out of her pocket, and 
she would also have to pay by 
the loss of her independence. Whether 
the “in-and-out” principle or the 
“all-in” principle were adopted he 
did not care. It would in either case 
be bitterly unfair to England, and he, 
as an English Member, protested against 
it, and declared that it was a sufticient 
reason for opposing the Bill. It was 
clear that before the measure could 
possibly become law the people must be 
consulted upon it directly, and he be- 
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lieved that when that time came the 
result would be that the present Ministry 
would return to that quiet repose which 
until last year they had enjoyed for six 
years. 

Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover) said, he 
was in favour of the exclusion of the Irish 
Members, but it was impossible to re- 
commend that scheme without disparaging 
the two other alternatives—of their ad- 
mission with full or with limited powers. 
The Unionist Members were content 
with things as they were; but if the 
Home Rule Bil! was to be passed, then 
they regarded either of the three possible 
alternatives as more or less deplorable ; 
but under existing circumstances it was 
for them to endeavour to induce the 
Committee to accept the proposal to 
exclude the Irish Members altogether as 
the least deplorable plan. The Prime 
Minister this afternoon seemed to assume 
that a body of opinion existed in all parts 
of the House in favour of retaining the 
Irish Members in one form or another. 
Well, the Opposition, as English and 
British Members, were bound to strike a 
blow for the opposite opinion. In the 
past they had been debating a Bili for 
the government of Ireland, but they 
were now debating a clause which 
seriously touched the Government of 
Great Britain, which coloured and 
governed the whele of the Bill, and 
which justified the strenuous opposition 
maintained against it. For upon the 
retention of the Irish Members and the 
extent of the powers granted to them 
depended not only the chance of Par- 
liament protecting the loyal minority in 
Treland, but the chance of governing 
Great Britain according to British ideas. 
The Opposition had been accused of 
attaching too much importance to the 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister habitually referred to it 
asa Bill granting reparation to Ireland 
for restoring rights, and for devolving 
minor duties upon a _ subordinate 
Assembly. Under all such descriptions 
there was a tacit suggestion that this 
Bill would introduce no great novelty 
into the Constitution. If this clause 
passed, either in its present state or if it 
were rendered more injurious by granting 
full powers to the Irish Members, the 
Opposition believed that the consequences 
to Great Britain promised to be at least 
as distinct from past experience, and, 
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since greater interests were involved, 
more momentous than the consequences 
to Ireland. Last week a new Constitu- 
tion for Ireland, though not discussed, 
was practically settled, and it remained 
between now and 10 o'clock p.m. on 
Thursday to settle the new Constitution 
of Great Britain and the Empire. There 
were three alternatives before the Com- 
mittee—exclusion, retention with full 
powers, or retention with limited powers. 
Fortunately, there was no need to discuss 
the point of numbers, because that 
was a question of distribution, and 
could be settled at some future time. 
The true antithesis was between exclu- 
sion and retention. Every one of the 
alternatives involved a vital change in 
the Constitution of Great Britain and 
the Empire; and in deciding between the 
three the Committee ought to let their 
method of decision be positive rather 
than speculative, and based on the 
known facts of British politics rather 
than on formulas derived from Colonial 
and foreign systems. The Prime 
Minister had himself said that the plan 
proposed in the Bill of retaining the 
Irish Members with limited powers 
would destroy the equality of Members. 
It would also—and this was a far graver 
matter—destroy the stability of the 
Cabinet system. It might be that some 
workable system would be evolved out 
of this scheme—some system of respon- 
sibility to the electors of Great Britain. 
All that was certain, however, was that 
the present system which did render 
responsibility to the electors perfect in 
every respect was to be abolished. The 
retention of the Irish Members with 
full powers would also involve great 
changes by no means of advantage 
to Great Britain. One would - still 
speak of the Member for Kerry and 
the Member for Louth, but those Mem- 
bers would possess attributes and powers 
which would be denied to every other 
Member of the House. They would run 
no risk in the combats that took place in 
Parliament, and fights would be conflicts 
beetwen armoured and naked men. The 
Irish Members would have all the 
advantages of an invading force with no 
base to protect and no lines of communi- 
cation to defend. It was impossible to 
exaggerate the change in the Constitu- 
tion which would enable Members to 
decide on action the effects of which 
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their constituents would never feel. The 
third alternative, that of exclusion, would 
not affect the Constitution to anything 
like the same extent, although ihe out- 
ward dissimilarity would be greater. 
Whilst the number of Members would be 
reduced, what he might call the catholicity 
of representation would be restricted. 
That would undoubtedly be a loss, as 
there was something appropriate in a 
composite Assembly presiding over an 
Empire which was the most infinitely 
varied in the world. But the change 
involved would be far less than that in 
either of the other alternatives. In judging 
between them he would ask the Com- 
mittee to set on one side all the argu- 
ments derived from Colonial or Federal 
theories of representation. They were 
driven by the very form of the policy of 
the Government to judge the question 
upon the facts of English and Irish 
politics alone. They were driven to do 
this from the novelty and monstrosity of 
the scheme. He used the latter term 
not as a term of reproach, but as in- 
dicating a divergence from all known 
types of Constitution. There were many 
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Members who thought the country 
was on the way to Federation. 
Federation was not, however, in 


the minds of the Government, judg- 
ing from the vote given on Friday 
week, and it was certainly not 
in the Bill. It would be a step not in 
the direction of Federation, but in the 
direction of hopeless confusion, to have 
the Irish Members at Westminster, unless 
the two Parliaments were to be made 
distinct. The Bill was nothing but an 
empirical device solely designed to relieve 
legislative congestion at Westminster, 
and to free the House of Commons from 
conflicts in which Great Kritain was not 
directly concerned. Which of the alter- 
natives would best relieve the congestion 
of Business in the House of Commons, 
and free Westminster from the echoes of 
conflicts arising on the other side of St. 
George’s Channel ? He thought he was 
entitled on this question to ask the 
Government to lay aside for once their 
role of Irish partizans, and to look at the 
matter from a British point of view. 
There had been in Committee more than 
100 Divisions on matters directly 


affecting Irish interests. Every one of 
them had been decided in conformity with 
Irish opinion, almost invariably against 
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the view of the majority of the British 
electors and invariably against the views 
of the English majority. Would the 
Government not admit that the retention 
of the Irish Members with full powers 
was wholly indefensible from an English 
point of view? He would not quote the 
Prime Minister on this subject, as he did 
not wish to take up the time of the 
Committee by preferring a barren charge 
of inconsistency. If he had quoted him 
it would not have been to make a charge 
of inconsistency, but only because the 
right hon. Gentleman had put forward 
most views on most subjects better than 
most people. They had had this year on 
a small scale an illustration of what 
would be the effect of the retention of 
the Irish Members with full powers. 
The Direct Veto Bill had passed its First 
Reading against the will of the British 
majority, although it was to apply solely 
to England. Would the panacea of the 
Government gain willing acceptance from 
the constituencies of Great Britain if 
imposed upon them by such means ? 
Did hon. Members wish to see questions 
relating to divorce, female suffrage, and 
protective tariffs for Great Britain de- 
cided by an Irish vote ? Then as to the 
plea of detaining the Irish Members 
with limited powers, the same objection 
from a limited point of view applied, 
though in a less degree. The Irish 
Members would be secure from the criti- 
cism of any electorate ; they could give 
their support to any Government or 
withhold it; and, therefore, though they 
would not directly decide upon measures, 
they would decide what Ministers were 


to pass them. Such a scheme would 
introduce unheard - of complications 
into the Constitution. What, then, 


would the House lose by the scheme of 
total exclusion? All they would lose 
would be the ingenuity of the hon. 
Member for Kerry (Mr. Sexton), of 
which they had had so notable an 
example that evening, and the passionate 
invective of the hon. Member for Louth 
(Mr. T. M. Healy)—both great losses, 
but luxuries which they could dispense 
with on a pinch. On the other hand, 
it would still be the case that the fate of 
measures and of Ministers would be 
determined only by those electors whose 
fortunes would be affected by the 
character of the one and the conduct of 
the other. Unless they adopted exclusion 
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during Federation, if Federation indeed 
were in the womb of time, they must 
seriously impair the main stream of 
representative government. It remained 
only to ask whether, from the Irish point 
of view, any objection of such force existed 
as to countervail the prima facie con- 
clusion at which the Government arrived 
in 1886? ‘There could be no rooted 
objection to such a scheme, for it was 
accepted by Mr. Parnell as part of a 
Bill of which the main concessions were 
less than the main concessions of this 
Bill. He was ready to admit that the 
hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. J. E. 
Redmond) had made out a certain case 
for rejecting this plan by pointing out 
that the present Bill reserved the control 
of the police and more or less of the 
revenue for six years. But these were, 
in the first place, only transitory pro- 
visions ; and, in the second place, they 
were not comparable in their importance 
to Ireland to the issue which gravely 
affected the very mainspring of the 
Constitution in this country. It mattered 
more to Britain whether she should 
retain representative government unim- 
paired than it mattered to the Irish 
people who collected their taxes. Ad- 
mitting the difficulty, it could be met in 
one of two ways: The Government 
could alter their financial proposals 
again. That was not a very unreason- 
able proposal. All he asked was that 
they should make these proposals 
sufficiently reasonable to invest them 
with permanence. Or they could retain 
their transitory finance, and, accepting the 
principle of exclusion, defer its applica- 
tion until after six years. That being 
the case for exclusion, he thought he 
might appeal to the supporters of the 
Government not to accompany their con- 
cession of the principle of free govern- 
ment to Ireland with a provision which, 
to use their own language, would wound 
it to the quick. For the British public 
it was the right of the Opposition to 
demand that the Government should not, 
against the explicit wishes of the British 
majority, import grave changes hostile to 
British interests into a Constitution of 
which they were only the temporary 
trustees. 

Coronet. SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.) said, the Committee would remember 
that during the early stages of the con- 
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sideration of the Bill in Committee, 
Members were perpetually reminded that 
some of their arguments were out of 
Order because they applied to Clause 9. 
They were told that when Clause 9 was 
reached they would have ample oppor- 
tunity of reviewing the effects on Ireland 
and the Empire of the retention of the 
Irish Members in the House of 
Commons. But now that they had 
reached Clause 9, which was of sufficient 
importance to be a Rill in itself, and 
one that would worthily occupy the 
attention of Parliament during a 
whole Session, they found themselves 
limited to about 18 hours’ debate. An 
Irish gag was forced into the mouths of 
British Members, when a proposal came 
on for discussion which, if carried, would 
have the result of destroying the present 
Constitution. The Prime Minister had 
spoken about “indefinitely-prolonged De- 
bates.” Well, the House had been 
engaged since March in discussing the 
Bill, and he supposed the discussion 
would conclude somewhere about the end 
of August. The House would, there- 
fore, have been occupied for only about 
six months with a measure which affected 
the very existence of a Constitution 
which had taken 700 years of the courage, 
the patriotism, and the wisdom of the 
British people to erect. Clause 9, as far 
as Imperial interests were concerned, was 
the most important section of the Bill, 
For his part, he should vote with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Great Grimsby (Mr. Heneage), and for 
two reasons: In the first place, he had 
very great doubts as to the sort of Mem- 
bers Ireland would return to the House 
of Commons. He doubted very much 
whether the Irish Members who would 
be returned would be any safeguard for 
the interests of the Irish minority. In 
the second place, he thought the support 
given by the Nationalist Members to the 
Government proposal clearly showed that 
they believed—if they got a considerable 
number of men returned from Ireland— 
they would obtain a leverage which no 
Government would be able to resist, and 
which would enable them to wring fur- 
ther concessions from Parliament. The 
supporters of the Government would, he 
supposed, defend the policy of gag on 
the ground that the Conservatives had 
afforded them a precedent in regard to 
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the Bill of 1887. [Cries of “Question !”] 
It was pre-eminently the question. They 
were discussing this question under the 
shadow of the Closure. They were 
taunted with having themselves estab- 
lished the precedent by closing the 
Debate of 1887. 


*THeE CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. and gallant Member is not 
in Order in discussing the Order of the 
House. 


CotoneL SAUNDERSON said, he 
bowed, of course and at once, to the 
ruling of the Chair. He supported the 
Amendment from an Imperial point of 
view ; for if the Bill were carried in the 
form proposed by the Government, they 
would have in that House a body of Mem- 
bers returned for Ireland endowed with 
exceptional powers, and he ventured to 
think that if right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site ransacked the history of the whole 
civilised world they would fail to dis- 
cover a single instance in which a 
similar proposal had been adopted. 
Irish Members coming from Ireiand to 
represent Irish constituencies would 
have a right to deal with English 
affairs, while English and Scotch Mem- 
bers would have no right to interfere 
in the smallest degree with Irish 
affairs—Irish affairs would be absolutely 
tabooed in the House of Commons—[An 
hon. Memser: No, no! }—and al- 
though the Prime Minister accused him 
and his friends of ascribing to Irishmen 
“a double dose of original sin,” surely 
if they were to have these exceptional 
powers conferred upon them they ought 
to have a double dose of righteousness. 
He doubted if their record justified one 
in believing that they possessed anything 
of the kind. Had they ever shown Im- 
perial instincts ? Had they ever shown 
a desire to increase the strength of the 
British Empire? If their speeches were 
read, it would be seen that hatred of 
Great Britain had all along been the 
dominant factor underlying their poli- 
tical action, and yet it was proposed to 
retain them in that House. What would 
be their course of action? Up to the 


present time Irish Members had mainly 
devoted themselves to Irish affairs, and 
they had done so with some success ; 
but in the future, when Ireland had been 


Colonel Saunderson 
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cut off from Imperial control, their action 
in that House would be directed to bring 
about that Imperial extremity which 
would be Ireland’s opportunity. They 
had frankly avowed that they did not 
accept the Bill as a finalsettlement. [An 
hon. MEMBER: Question!] That 
was the Question, and the hon. Member 
who cried “ Question” was a man to 
whom Providence had not given a 
mental hook upon which to hang an 
inference. Again, let them try and 
imagine what would be the policy of the 
Irish Members retained in that House, 
for they were indeed confronted by a 
great Imperial danger. Irish Members 
had openly and fearlessly avowed that 
they only accepted the Bill as an instal- 
ment, and, therefore, when the Irish 
Members were in the Imperial Parliament 
without any Irish matters to discuss, 
they woulddevote themselves to Imperial 
affairs. They would decide who was to 
sit on the Treasury Bench, and in time 
of stress and difficulty they would be 
able to bring about that crisis which 
would enable them to wring that further 
concession of complete freedom at which 
they had long aimed. The union of 
hearts which was talked about had never 
been accomplished between the Irish and 
the English people. The vast majority 
of the English people were dead against 
Home Rule. ‘The union of hearts had 
been made not with the British people, 
but with the Prime Minister, the first in 
a long line of distinguished men who 
had occupied the position, and who, for 
the sake of buying an Irish majority, 
subsidised by Americans and elected by 
priests, had consented to sell and betray 
his country. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: In the 
course of this Debate allusion has been 
made by several Members and by my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to speeches and letters of mine 
published in the year 1886. I appreciate 
very much the compliment they have 
paid me, and I hope in the course of the 
remarks I wish to address to the Com- 
mittee to show my gratitude. But before 
I come to that point, which, after all, is 
comparatively insignificant, there are one 
or two preliminary matters to which I 
wish to draw attention. The first of 
these was brought forward at the close 
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of the very interesting and clearly- 
reasoned speech by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Dover. He, in fact, raised 
the question how far the matters which 
are involved in this Bill ought or ought 
not to be determined with reference to the 
opinion of Great Britain. I have always 
held that in dealing with any change in 
the great Treaty of Union the two 
Parties have an equal right to be heard ; 
and that unless the majority in Great 
Britain, as well as the majority in Ireland, 
are consenting parties to any change, no 
change at all ought to be proposed. But 
we are now dealing with a much more 
limited issue, and I am very glad to think 
that, upon this point at any rate, I am 
in entire agreement with my right hon. 
Friend the Prime Minister. Some reply 
was given to the Prime Minister's speech 
to-night by the hon. Member for Waterford 
on behalf of the Irish Nationalists. But I 
should prefer to go back further than 
that, and to remind my right hon. Friend 
of what he has said on _ previous 
occasions in the country, and never sub- 
sequently varied or contradicted, in 
regard to this important question of the 
retention of the Irish Members. In 1887, 
at Swansea, when the right hon. Gentle- 
man was staying at the house of a late 
Member of this Assembly, whe has now 
received the reward to which all wobblers 
look 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.E.): Your 
turn is coming. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: The hon. 
Member opposite will have to wait a 
iong time yet—on that occasion the Prime 
Minister said—- 





“The question of the retention of the Irish 
Members at Westminster is a British question, 
which will always be a British one, and as to 
which the Lrish may always be expected to con- 
form to the well-considered wishes of Britain.” 


Two months later, at the National 
Liberal Club, the right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

“The retention of the Irish Members at West- 
minster is a matter in which England and Scot- 
land, in which Great Britain, is entitled to a 
determining voice; and, whatever may be the 
determining voice of Great Britain, we bave 
such disposition to defer to it as if we had never 
mixed in any way in the subject.” 

So far as I know, the right hon. Gentie- 
man never in any degree since varied 
that expression of opinion ; and I think 
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the Committee will agree with me that 
when we are dealing with our Constitu- 
tion, and not with a new Constitution for 
Ireland—when we are dealing not with 
exclusively Irish affairs, but with the 
highest and greatest of Imperial interests, 
Great Britain has at least a right to a 
veto upon the proposals that are made. 
I ask the Government—* Will they 
guarantee that right and secure to the 
Representatives of Great Britain the 
determining voice of which the Prime 
Minister spoke in this matter in which 
their destiny is concerned ?” I do not 
know whether the Government have any 
influence with the Irish Members ; I do 
know that the Irish Members have a 
great deal of influence with the Govern- 
ment ; but will they use whatever in- 
fluence they may have over the Irish 
Members to induce them to leave the 
settlement of this question to the Repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain? In that 
case I can promise the Government that 
we will make short work of the clause. 
I suppose that no answer will be given. 
But do hon. Members who are supporters 
of the Government agree with the 
Prime Minister that this is a matter in 
which the people of Great Britain should 
have a determining voice? If so, how 
are they going to insure our having that 
right? They know that if we go toa 
Division on this question the majority of 
Great Britain will be overmastered by the 
80 Nationalist Members. We have 
heard lately on high authority that the 
English race stands in need of discipline. 
That is rather a curious thing for the 
Prime Minister to have said in regard to 
three-fourths of the population which he 
is called upon to govern. At any rate, 
under his auspices the English race is 
getting a good deal of discipline. We 
are to be subjected to the Gagging 
Resolution ; we are to be drilled in com- 
partments. But the English people are 
not very amenable to this kind of dis- 
cipline; they are the heirs of the 
traditions of a great governing race, by 
whose prowess our Empire has been 
built up. Temporarily, perhaps, they 
have had power wrested from them by 
the representatives of that organisation 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
once called in this House “a vile con- 
spiracy ;” but that is only a temporary 
subjection, and the time is coming when 
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the Government will be unable any 
longer to postpone an appeal to the 
people of Great Britain, and I have no 
doubt whatever as to the answer they 
will give. We are asked by the Amend- 
ment of my right hon. Friend to vote for 
the total exclusion of the Irish Mem- 
bers from the Imperial Parliament in the 
event of this Bill becoming law. 1 do 
not suppose there is one man in this 
House—I, at any rate, am not the one— 
who would look upon such a settlement 
as a final or satisfactory settlement. We 
have to decide, as has been said, between 
alternatives. What is the Government 
alternative? Again and again the 
Opposition have asked the Government 
to assist the deliberations of the Com- 
mittee by saying to which of their pro- 
posals they intend to adhere ; but those 
appeals have not been answered. We 
know, however, that the Government 
intend, until they may be better 
advised, to adhere to the number 
of 80 Irish Members in this House. 
But are the Irish to come over to West- 
minster for all purposes, or for certain 
purposes only? The Prime Minister 
has said to-day that we are inconsistent 
because at one and the same moment we 
accused him of undue pliability and ex- 
treme obstinacy. But is there any in- 
consistency in that? Has the right hon. 
Gentleman never heard of a man who was 
both weak and obstinate ? Has he never 
heard of a man who at one moment 
showed obvious, nay, servile, acqui- 
escence, and in the next exhibited a dic- 
tatorial and tyrannical spirit? There 
would be inconsistency if the charge 
were that the right hon. Gentleman 
exhibited these contradictory feelings 
towards the same people ; but the point 
of the Opposition is that the Government 
is pliable when representations are made 
to it by the Nationalist Members, and 
obstinate when representations are made 
to it from the Unionist Benches. I ask 
what is the intention of the Government 
in this matter? The Prime Minister 
says that the House of Commons is 
the master. It is the majority of the 
House of Commons that is the master— 
the Irish majority. A short time ago the 
Irish majority were inclined to vote for 
103 Members at Westminster, and the 
Prime Minister was prepared to accept 
the scheme. Now they have turned 


Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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round and voted for 80 Members, and if 
they put pressure on the Government to 
allow the Irish Members to come back 
for all purposes, what guarantee is there 
that the Government will make a Cabinet 


question of it or will stick to the claus 
they have proposed? But, assuming 
that the Government will stick to their 
present proposal, what is it? It is, no 
doubt, an honest attempt to distinguish 
between those matters which are Imperial 
and those matters which are Irish and 
local. In 1886 the Prime Minister said 
that such an attempt was impossible, and 
that it passed the wit of man to draw the 
distinction. We will assume that he has 
changed his mind, and that, in the six 
years which have elapsed, he has found 
what is, to his mind, a satisfactory solu- 
tion. I ask the Committee—Is it a 
really satisfactory solution ? I will not 
put forward arguments of my own. We 
have complained in past Debates that the 
Government have either refused to 
answer our arguments or that they have 
answered them perfunctorily, and treated 
them almost with scorn. The Govern- 
ment have defended themselves for not 
answering our arguments by saying that 
they are useless and frivolous, and, 
accordingly, that the attention paid tothem 
has been as much as they have been worth. 
But now the position of the Government 
is different. They cannot use that 
defence now, for the people whom they 
must answer sit upon the Treasury 
Bench. They are the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s own Colleagues. No doubt they 
have been converted since. I am not 
going now to make, and I never have 
made, any charge of inconsistency, be- 
cause I admit the right of any statesman, 
for good reasons, to change his mind. In 
our political history not a single states- 
man will be found who has not owned 
again and again that conviction has been 
brought to his mind. There is only one 
condition: that it should be clearly 
shown that those who have changed 
their opinions have not gained by the 
change. I have said I am not going to 
put forward my own arguments, but those 
of Members of the present Government. 
Lord Rosebery is a distinguished and 
important Member of the Government. 
What did he say about the “ in-and- 
out” arrangement? He said— 
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“Tfryou say, as many have said, we will ad- 
mit the Irish Members only for Imperial pur- 
what are you to do with the Irish Mem- 
bers when Imperial matters are not going on? 
Is the Speaker to ring a bell and say, ‘ The 
Irish Members may come in?’ Then some 
English Member will say, ‘ I object to the Irish 
Members coming in. This is not an Imperial 
matter.’ So we shall have a Debate perhaps for 
two nights as to whether it is an Imperial 
matter, and the Irish Members may come in. 
Then in the middle of Question time, or at the 
end of a Debate, the Speaker will ring a bell 
again, and say, ‘ The Irish Members will please 
return to their own quarters.’ You will have 
these Irish Members in a state of perpetually 
suspended and restored animation.” 
Lord Rosebery then, it appears, con- 
sidered that the scheme would make the 
British Parliament ridiculous in the eyes 
of mankind. No doubt he has been con- 
verted ; but is it too much to ask some 
Member of the Government to say by 
what argument Lord Rosebery has 
been converted ? Perhaps, if we can 
hear it, we, too, shall be converted. But 
there are more serious arguments than 
mere ridicule against the proposal of the 
Government. If Irish Members are 
retained in Parliament for what are 
called Imperial purposes, their influence 
will be co-extensive with the Debates 
of the House. They will be able to use 
their influence on every British question 
by joining in a Vote of Want of Con- 
fidence whenever the Government makes 
any British proposal to which they 
object. For instance, supposing, as is 
extremely probable, that the Leaders of 
the Catholic Party in this country put 
forward views, which they have never 
repudiated, and which, in fact, are as their 
very breath, in favour of a strictly de- 
nominational system of education—sup- 
posing the British Government, acting 
in accordance with the sentiments of the 
vast majority of the British people, re- 
fuse to break up the present National 
system of education in favour of a de- 
nominational system—what is to prevent 
the Irish Members, who represent 
Catholic interests, from immediately 
afterwards voting the Government out of 
power? This is even more probable and 
more certain than that the Irish Mem- 
bers at Westminster will have abso- 
lute control over Irish matters. The 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament 
and the right of veto has, indeed, been 
asserted in words to which we attach not 
the slightest importance ; but how is the 
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veto to be exercised with 80 Irish Mem- 
bers in the House of Commons? They 
make their vote on every Imperial ques- 
tion dependent on concessions being made 
in Irish matters. The Government will 
be absolutely at their mercy. This argu- 
ment, again, has been used by an im- 
portant Member of the Government who 
has been very silent in the Debates, but 
whose contribution now would be very in- 
structive—I refer to the Secretary for 
Scotland. The right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

“It is proposed to give to Ireland a Parlia- 
ment of its own for Irish legislation, and to admit 
Irish Representatives to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to discuss and vote on Imperial matters, 
including, I suppose, the selection of the 
political Party which is to govern the Empire. 
But on Irish matters the Imperial Parliament 
is to have some sort of veto to prevent the Irish 
from doing gross injustice among themselves. 
But what will it be worth? Does anyone 
imagine that they are so dull and wanting in 
ingenuity that they are unable to use Imperial 
questions for the purpose of serving their own 
ends? If ever there was an Imperial question 
it was the question of Egypt; and it was 
notorious that time after time the Irish Mem- 
bers voted with every Vote of Censure on the 
Egyptian policy of the late Government, what- 
ever it might be, in order to punish Lord 
Spencer and his colleagues for their policy 
in Ireland. The Irish will not only be abso- 
lute masters of their own Parliament in Dublin, 
but they will be absolute masters in our Par- 
liament at Westminster.” 


What is the answer to that? Will 
some Member of the Government, or 
some supporter of the Government—I 
cannot expect the Secretary for Scotland 
—tell us how he found salvation? By 
what course of reasoning was the right 
hon. Gentleman persuaded that the 
result which he feared at the time he 
made that speech is not likely to happen 
now ? Nor is the Secretary for Scotland 
by any means alone in that opinion, for 
similar views have been expressed by 
Lord Rosebery and by the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. My right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland used 
very remarkable words, which I know he 
will recollect. He said, arguing against 
this proposal to include the Irish Mem- 
bers— 

“You are willing, in order to flourish about 
a Court sword—that is to say, the nominal 
veto" — 
my right hon, Friend did not think much 
of the veto then— 
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“you are willing to give to Mr. Parnell all 
the real sharpness and the real strength of the 
weapon.” 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman give me the reference to 
that speech ? 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Yes, 
The speech was delivered at the Eighty 
Club on June 8, 1886. I appealed to 
my right hon. Friend to say whether 
thereis anything in that speech which he 
now repudiates ? I understand my right 
hon. Friend to say “No.” I expected 
that from his general consistency. That 
being so, how is it that he is a consent- 
ing party to allow a provision to be in- 
serted in this Bill that will hand over to 
the Irish Members the whole reality of 
power? Had I known that my right 
hon. Friend stood firm to his old 
opinions, I should have protested in pre- 
vious Debates against the uselessness of 
discussing that nomival veto—that Court 
sword — when the Government had 
agreed that what was the real substance 
and power should be handed over to the 
Trish Members. I will not press my 
right hon. Friend further upon the point, 
but I will tell him this—that we shall 
repeat his statement in the constituencies, 
and we will hold him, we will hold the 
Government, and we will hold the sup- 
porters of the Government on the state- 
ment that has been made on their behalf, 
that by this Bill they are handing over 
the whole substance and the reality of 
power to hon. Gentlemen opposite. I 
will only add that the view of my right 
hon. Friend is also the view of hon. 
Members who sit opposite. In 1886, 
before the split in the Irish Party oc- 
eurred, United Ireland, which then re- 
presented the whole Irish Party, said— 

“ We are ourselves firmly persuaded that when 
the question is threshed out in Committee, and 
when Englishmen really understand how the 
duplex Irish Parliamentary power will work in 
practice, they will marvel how any Englishman 
could be insane enough to keep Irishmen omni- 
potent at Westminster as well as omnipotent in 
Dublin, and to place in their power all sorts of 


temptations to use that omnipotence vexa- 
tiously.” 
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If Members of the Government venture 
on this course with their eyes open they 
know what is thought of them by hon. 
Members opposite. Irish Members will 
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think them perfectly insane if they make 
them omnipotent here as well as in 
omnipotent in Dublin. This “ in-and- 
out” clause is not only a dishonest but 
an unsuccessful attempt to deceive the 
constituencies. The truth is that the 
whole Bill is a fraud. There is not a 
line of it in which some great difficulty 
is not recognised in order to be evaded 
and passed by. We have a supremacy 
which is a sham, safeguards which are 
illusery, and a veto which is nominal, 
The Bill practically hands over the 
minority in Ireland to the Leaders of the 
National League, and it makes the go- 
vernment of the United Kingdom 
impossible. Well, Sir, what is the 
alternative we have to consider? We 
are told that the alternative which we 
are recommended to consider is only ex- 
perimental. Apparently the idea of the 
Government is that the experiment shall 
be tried for six years, and by that time 
the people of Great Britain will be 
heartily sick of it. This is a most 
monstrous proposal. These six years 
will be the most critical in the history of 
the Bill. Everything will be in a state 
of flux and uncertainty, and it is during 
this period that the Government propose 
to give this extraordinary and extrava- 
gant power to the Irish Members, with 
the certain result that they will use it to 
extort further concessions. Sir, I have 
said that in considering the Amendment 
we must look to the only alternative be- 
fore us, and that is so bad that I can- 
not conceive anything equally damaging 
to British interests. I now come to 
the observations of my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
was good enough to say that he appeared 
in the genial character of defender of my 
reputation. I trust my right hon. Friend 
will not think that I am not sufficiently 
grateful for his generous kindness if I 
remind him of the words of a 
character in a work called Romola—I 
think by George Eliot— 

“Don’t you be bringing up my words after 
swallowing them, and pretend that they are 
none the worse for the operation.” 

My speeches on this subject have been 
perfectly consistent. 1 will not trouble 
the Committee with extracts, but I will 
give the result. We argued against the 
exclusion of the Irish Members, because 
that exclusion was not dependent upon 
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the creation of a really subordinate 
Legislature. In one of my speeches I 
pointed out that if the 24th clause of the 
Bill of 1886 was given up, and the Bill 
remodelled in accordance with that con- 
cession, then there would be very 
little to choose between the Bill in its 
new form and the proposals for National 
Councils. If the Legislature given to 
Ireland were a purely subordinate Legis- 
lature, entirely and on every occasion 
under the control of this Imperial Parlia- 
ment ; if there were an effective control, 
and not a mere “Court sword,” there 
would be no more reason for refusing the 
constituency of that Legislature repre- 
sentation in the Imperial Parliament than 
there is now for refusing the same repre- 
sentation to the London County Council 
or the London School Board. If, how- 
ever, the Government will not give that 
effective control, then the inclusion of 
Irish Members is altogether inconsistent. 
I would refer the Committee to my 
speech on the First Reading of this Bill. 
I then put the matter sufficiently clear. 
I said then that the inclusion of the Irish 
Members at Westminster involved one of 
two alternatives. First, that this should 
be part of a Federal scheme involving 
the establishment of five separate Parlia- 
ments in the Kingdom. ‘That is not the 
Government scheme. I do not know 
that they would wish to propose it. I 
doubt that they would dare to propose it ; 
but I am quite certain that any such 
radical change in our Constitution would 
be opposed by a majority of our people. 
The second alternative was—and I laid 
most stress upon this—that the Legisla- 
tive Body in Ireland should be purely 
and absolutely a subordinate Parliament. 
That is an alternative which the Go- 
vernment have rejected. Again and 
again we have appealed to the Govern- 
ment to make the veto effective. Again 
and again this was refused. The Bill of 
the Government has been drawn 
on the Colonial model, which is com- 
patible only with the exclusion of the Irish 
Members from the Imperial Parliament. 
It appears to me that total exclusion, 
under the circumstances, is the lesser of 
two evils, for, while the Imperial Par- 
liament will then have no control over 
Irish affairs, we shall, at least, be masters 
in our own House. Under the plan of 
the Government we shall be masters 
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neither in the one nor the other. The 
Government has failed to distinguish be- 
tween local and Imperial affairs, and yet 
they bring forward this plan for Home 
Rule. The Government is no nearer a 
solution than they were in 1886; and yet, 
relying upon the authority and the name 
of the Prime Minister, relying above all 
on the severity of Party discipline, they 
are now called upon blindly to swallow 
this absolutely indigestible morsel—the 
9th clause; and the Prime Minister 
makes this demand in the vain hope that 
somehow or other, by a miracle from 
Heaven or the grace of the Irish Mem- 
bers, this plan will come out right in the 
end. The truth is that the Government 
are like gamblers made desperate—they 
are playing their lastthrow. The interest 
of the minority in Ireland, the welfare 
of Great Britain, the unity of the Empire, 
they are all staking upon an almost im- 
possible chance. For my part, I believe 
that when the appeal, to which we are 
all anxiously looking, is made to the 
country it will register a verdict em- 
phatically condemning this scheme—a 
scheme so entirely opposed to the best 
traditions of English statesmen. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think it 
will be admitted on all sides that the 
Government at this moment cut a very 
deplorable figure. I could hardly have 
conceived that they would leave un- 
answered the speeches of hon. Gentle- 
men behind them; the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down ; and, above all, their own speeches. 
And yet what attempt at reply have they 
made? The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer came down early in the evening 
and made that particular kind of speech 
of which he is a master—namely, a 
violent attack on the inconsistency of 
someone. But as for defence, he made no 
defence of the policy of the Govern- 
ment. I am not concerned about the 
consistency of anybody—not even of the 
Government. I am ready to forget the 
speeches of the Prime Minister, the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and even those of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, though 
I do not think the right hon. Gentleman 
spoke on Irish questions at that time. I 
do not wish to twit them with incon- 
sistency. But Ido wish to have some 
answer, even if it be perfunctory. Let 
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us have some reasons for the change. 
But what have we got? The Chief 
Secretary has not deigned to say a word. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has not 
got beyond tu quoque, aud the Prime 
Minister’s reasons can be disposed of in 
five minutes. Three reasons were given 
by the Prime Minister. The first was 
Parliamentary supremacy, which, even 
secure if the Irish Members were ex- 
eluded, would be more obvious if re- 
tained. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I said, 
also, it would receive a sufficient guaran- 
tee. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: 
nothing about guarantee. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : Guaran- 


tee was expressly mentioned by me. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I did 
hear the word “ guarantee,” but no doubt 
it was owing to a defect in my hear- 
ing. I will take it that the right hon. 
Gentleman used the word “ guarantee.” 
The whole of the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman during 1886 and 1887 
was that Parliamentary supremacy would 
be secured whether the Irish Members 
were here or not. What is the use, 
then, of guaranteeing that which 1s per- 
fectly secure ? That was the first argu- 
ment, and I am not sure that it was not 
the best. The second argument was 
that if the Irish Members were retained 
they could lay the case of Ireland before 
the House whenever it came up for dis- 
cussion. But we do not want 80 gentle- 
men to lay the case of Ireland before us. 
Under the scheme of the Government we 
are to get 80 speeches and 80 votes from 
the Irish Members—that is to say, 79 
unnecessary speeches and 80 unnecessary 
votes. One speech from the Member 
for North Kerry will be enough to make 
the House thoroughly acquainted with 
any point that may come up for discus- 
sion. The third reason was that the 
feeling of the country was against the 
exclusion of the Irish Members. The 
feeling of what country ? I suppose the 
right hon. Gentleman means the feeling 
of Great Britain. But does Great 
Britain want it? We do not know yet, 
but I suppose we shall know in half an 
hour when the Division is taken. 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : Thatis 
the test. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will put 
the right hon. Gentleman to that test. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I say 
that a reference to the judgment of Par- 
liament is the way to obtain the verdict 
of Great Britain. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
how. Gentleman thinks the way to test 
the rights of Great Britain as distin- 
guished from the rights of the United 
Kingdom is to go to the votes of the 
United Kingdom and to ignore the votes 
of Great Britain. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I said 
nothing of the kind. I said that asserting 
the right of Parliament to deal with this 
question is the true way of ascertaining 
the legitimate feeling of Great Britain. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is what 
Isaid. The rights of Great Britain are 
to be determined, not by the votes of 
Great Britain, but by the votes of the 
United Kingdom, and that is what the 
Prime Minister says'is testing the feeling 
of the country. For my own part, I 
utterly deny that the feeling of the Party 
who support the right hon. Gentleman in 
this matter is the feeling of the country. 
I challenge the Government, if they still 
think the wishes of Great Britain are to 
decide this matter, to consult the 
Division List when it comes out to- 
morrow; and if the feelings of Great 
Britain, as shown in that Division List, 
are that the rights of Great Britain will 
be imperilled by the retention of the 
Irish Members, then, by every pledge the 
right hon. Gentleman has ever given in 
the country, he is bound to restore the 
Amendment. There is one reason, and 
one reason only, beyond those I have 
already enumerated, which the Prime 
Minister condescended to give to the 
Committee in answer to the long argu- 
ment by which he endeavoured to sup- 
port the Amendment five or six years 
ago. What was that reason? The right 
hon. Gentleman said that the Govern- 
ment were pledged, and that, being 
pledged, they could not go back upon 
their word. When did this passion for 
consistency seize right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite? When was it that they first 
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Government of 


speeches made in the country five years 
before ? I have always thought that the 
astonishing flexibility of opinion which the 
Government has shown in all these matters 
—though it has defects and disadvantages 
—would, at all events, prevent them 
from throwing in our faces the fact that 
they were pledged to a particular line of 
policy. Why are the pledges given from 
platforms in 1888 more important than 
the pledges given from the Treasury 
Bench in 1886? Why is the unreason- 
ing concession to Irish opinion which the 
Prime Minister is now acting upon abso- 
lutely binding upon the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and his Colleagues, while the 
reasoned opinions on which the Bill of 
1886 was framed are so much waste 
paper? Of all men in the House the 
right hon. Gentleman should have been 
the last to appeal to consistency ; but if 
he did appeal to consistency he ought to 
have appealed to «a consistency founded 
on sound argument and careful reason- 
ing, and not founded on opinions which 
he has never attempted to defend, which 
he has uttered as a casual and irrespon- 
sible statement, and for which he has 
never yet given a reason. For his own 
credit as a statesman of far-reaching 
views, if he did make these wonderful 
tergiversations, he ought, at all events, 
to take the public into his confidence 
and to give the reason which has made 
him and his friends and the Party 
behind them repudiate every opinion and 
every argument which with so much 
force they expressed eight years ago. 
It is evident that we have to argue this 
case against absolutely dumb opponents. 
They make no endeavour to reply either 
to us or to themselves. They will sit 
there until it is time to vote, and then, 
no doubt, they will vote with wonderful 
unanimity. But before I sit down I 
should like to state my reasons for the 
vote which I intend to give to-night 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Not to- 
night. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: “T. W.” will not 


allow the Division to-night. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The vote 
which I mean to give whenever this 
Question is put from the Chair. I will 
say at once that I think there is the very 
gravest objection to be urged against the 
proposal to exclude the Irish Members. 


VOL. XIV. [rourtH sEriEs.] 
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I feel to the full every argument advanced 
against depriving Parliament of the ser- 
vices of the Irish Members, and against 
paving the way to separation, for to that 
end expulsion may not improbably lead. 
I do not support the Amendment because 
I like it on its merits. I support it 
because I dislike it less than any possible 
alternative. In my opinion, any one of 
the alternatives which theingenuity of man 
ever has suggested, or could suggest, is 
so conclusive as to require nothing fur- 
ther to show that Home Rule is an im- 
possibility. No one need look beyond 
this 9th clause to see that no man who 
values the Parliamentary Institutions of 
this country or the unity of the Empire 
ought to vote for Home Rule. But we 
are not discussing the Second Reading 
of the Bill. The Second Reading has 
been carried, and the only question we 
have to decide is, what is the least 
uoxious form in which Home Rule can 
be carried ? Any form of dealing with 
the Irish Members is well-nigh intoler- 
able, and we have only got to decide 
which is the least intolerable of the three 
alternatives. I will ask the Committee 
to consider what decision they ought to 
come to from the Irish point of view, the 
English point of view, and the purely 
Parliamentary point of view. First, from 
the Irish point of view. If we keep the 
Irish Members here in any numbers 
it is inevitable that we will be constantly 
troubled with the Irish Question. That 
Ireland will block the way even more 
than Ireland blocks the way now I feel 
sure, for the interference by this House 
in Irish affairs will be continual and 
vexatious. But if you exciude the Irish 
Members what will happen? If the 
Irish Members are excluded the result 
will be that they will seldom come before 
this House, and will only come before us 
when something occurs in Ireland of an 
overpowering and pressing importance; 
and when such matters do come before 
this House, it will then be able to devote 
its attention to them, undisturbed by 
Party considerations, with absolute im- 
partiality, and with nothing to gain or 
lose by any decision that may be come 
to, and with power to enforce the veto 
not only with regard to justice, but with 
an absolute disregard to the merely 
Party wire-pulling and to political con- 
siderations which, under any other con- 
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tingency, would so largely influence our 
action. Therefore, I say to Irish Mem- 
bers, whether Nationalists or Loyalists, 
if you wish the Bill to work smoothly, if 
you wish to have the veto effective, you 
are bound to exclude the Irish Members. 
So much for the case of Ireland. What 
is the case of England? I will follow 
the example of the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham, and will quote the 
sentiments of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland on the matter. That right hon. 
Gentleman in 1886 at Newcastle used 
these words— 

“T do not care where you draw the line in 
theory, but you may depend upon it there is no 
power on earth which can prevent the Irish 
Members, if retained at Westminster, from 
being in the future Parliament what they have 
ever been in the past—the arbitrators and 
masters of English policy, of English legislative 
business, and of the rise and fall of British 
Administrations.” 


Government of 


I see the right hon. Gentleman nods his 
assent. Does the right hon. Gentleman 
nod his head to indicate admiration for 
his previous speech? Is it a purely 
platonic sentiment ? Is it the sentiment 
of a man looking from the outside at 
those utterances, and having no part or 
lot in them? Or does the right hon. 
Gentleman dissent from them? I think 
the Committee has a right to know. 
Do these admirable and vigorous sen- 
timents still express the sentiments 
of the right hon. Gentleman or not ? 
Is it respectful to the Committee to re- 
main absolutely silent ? I do not quote 
these words in order to prove the right 
hon. Gentleman’s inconsistency, but I 
quote them because they express my own 
view in language better than I can com- 
mand ; and I ask again the man who com- 
posed that language whether he can now 
find areply to it? I wonder whether, in the 
whole experience of the House, there 
has been a case in which Ministers 
have been taunted with quotations of 
this kind, and have never attempted—I 
will not say—an apology, but a reply, 
which is all I ask for. WasI not right 
in beginning my speech by saying that 
the Government were in a most humilia- 
ting position ? The Government are for 
the moment the guardians and custodians 
of the policy of this country and of the 
rights of this House, and they are ad- 
vocating a Bill which, by their own pre- 
vious statements, cuts at the root of the 
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Legislature of this country and at the 
rights of this House, and they have 
nothing to say in defence of it. Is that 
their duty? Is it consistent with com- 
mon decency ? The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who never minds being 
taunted with his own previous speeches, 
and who in this case for once has made 
no previous speeches which can be 
quoted against him, is extremely cheer- 
ful. But I doubt whether the right 
hon. Gentleman’s hilarity is shared 
by either of the two gentlemen who 
sit upon his right. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
not aware of having shown any other 
than a cheerful frame of mind. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I accept the 
view of the right hen. Gentleman as to 
his own state of mind, and will attribute 
his cheerfulness to the fact that the 
speech from which I quoted was made by 
his Colleague and not by himself. We 
all view with some degree of satisfaction 
the misfortunes of our friends. But the 
Prime Minister himself could not dis- 
sociate himself from the arguments by 
which the present Amendment has been 
supported in the past by the Chief 
Secretary, and it is by these arguments 
we trust to support our contention first 
in the Committee and afterwards in the 
country. By their deliberate intention 
to retain the Irish Members the Govern- 
ment may possibly be temporarily 
serving the interests of their Party, and 
may retain the management of the affairs 
of Great Britain for a Ministry which 
has not the confidence of Great Britain. 
But the Government know well, and 
they have not attempted to deny it, that 
that temporary advantage will be paid 
for by a permanent loss to the country 
which it is impossible to estimate ; and 
that henceforth British legislation, ad- 
ministration, the fate of Governments, 
and of British policy will lie in the hands 
not of the electors of Great Britain or of 
those whom they send to this House, but 
in the hands of men who have never in 
the past shown the slightest desire for 
the greatness or prosperity of this 
country, and who will assuredly use the 
power which the Government are 80 
rashly putting into their hands, not for 
the furtherance of British interests, but 
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for the furtherance of their own, and for 
the modification of this so-called. final 
settlement from time to time in the in- 
terests of the Irish National League. 


Mr. T.W. RUSSELL : Mr. Mellor 

Mr. W. E. Gladstone rose in his place, 
and claimed tu move, “ That the Question 
be now put.” 


Question put, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 


Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.), 
sitting with his hat on, said: As a point 
of Order, Mr. Mellor, I wish to ask 
whether it is tolerable that an hon. Mem- 
ber in this House should use the expres- 
sion “Shame”? If it is not in Order I 
wish to say that I distinctly heard the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham use that word several 
times. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The expression 
did not reach my ears, but of course all 
such expressions are out of Order and 
disorderly. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 241 ; 
Noes 211.—(Divisiou List, No. 205.) 

Question put accordingly, “ That the 
words ‘each of the’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 240 ; 
Noes 209.—(Division List, No. 206.) 

It being after Midnight, the Chairman 
left the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 





Committee report Progress; to sit 


again To-morrow. 


RAILWAY SERVANTS (HOURS OF 
LABOUR) BILL.—(No. 403.) 
Lords’ Amendments considered ; several 
agreed to. 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, there was a 
particular Amendment at the end of the 
Ist clause which had been agreed to by 
the Lords, and which was to restrict the 
operation of the Act to those employés 
of Railway Companies who were actually 
engaged in the transit of goods and 
traffic. His right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bristol had an Amendment to the 
Lords’ Amendment which he would move, 


and which he (Mr. Mundella) was pre- 
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pared to accept. It was quite evident 
that the words inserted in the other place 
were far too wide, and would leave the 
railway servants in the great difficulty of 
not knowing who among them were in- 
cluded and who were excluded from the 
operations of the Bili. He hoped, there- 
fore, that the House would not agree 
with the Lords’ Amendment. 


Sm M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.) moved the following Amendment to 
the Lords’ Amendment :— 

New Sub-section 7, at the end of the Ist 
clause, to insert these words—“ This Act shall 
not apply to any servants of a Railway Company 
who is, in the opinion of the Board of Trade, 
wholly employed in clerical work or in the 
Company’s workshops.” 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, this 
seemed to him an important Amendment ; 
and, before it was considered, he should 
like to know whether there was really a 
Board of Trade, or whether the Board 
was a bogus thing represented solely by 
the President ? 


Prevention Bill. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Lords’ Amendment, as amended, agreed 
to. 


RIVERS POLLUTION PREVENTION 
BILL [Lords}.—(No. 408.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


*TuE PRESIDENT or tur LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr, 
H. H. Fowrer, Wolverhampton, E.) 
moved the Second Reading of this Bil. 
Its object, he explained, was to removea 
doubt raised by the Law Officers of the 
Crown and also by the Court as to the 
meaning of ove clause in the Rivers 
Pollution Act—namely, in reference to 
the position of the Sanitary Authority in 
discharging sewage into a river without 
applying the necessary means of depriving 
it of its obnoxious character. It had 
been urged that an appeal should be 
carried to the House of Lords so that a 
final decision could be obtained on the 
question, but he had thought the simplest 
way to deal with the matter was to pass 
a short Bill of one clause, As this was 
a non-contentious Bill, he hoped the 
House would consent to its now being 
read a second time. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.—(Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


REDEMPTION OF RENT (IRELAND) ACT 
(1891) AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 390.) 
[ Progress, Clause 1, 

4th July.] 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”"—(Mr. S. T. 
Evans.) 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, S.) said, 
this was a Bill dealing with a technical 
point of such fineness that it was almost 
impossible to explain it. He might 
state, however, that its object was to 
remove a substantial injustice at present 
entailed on a certain class of tenants. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL appealed to the 
hon. Member (Mr. Evans), who repre- 
sented a Welsh constituency, not to take 


COMMITTEE, 





upon himself the responsibility of blocking 
a Bill like this without either rhyme or 
reason. 

Mr. S. T. EVANS remarked that 
phrases of this kind were not at all 
calculated to remove the block. As, 


however, there seemed to be an agree- 
ment among the Irish Members as to the 
Bill, he would withdraw his objection. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Bill reported, without Amendment. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I wish to con- 
gratulate the hon. Gentleman opposite on 


the absence of the hon. Member for 
South Antrim (Mr. Macartney). 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I-do not 
know whether the House will allow the 
Bill to be read a third time ? [* Yes !”] 


{COMMONS} 
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CHAFF-CUTTING MACHINES BILL. 
(No. 302.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 


THe Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton) asked for some ex- 
planation as to the object of the Bill. 


Mr. BENSON (Oxfordshire, Wood- 
stock) said, that at the present time there 
were often serious and even fatal acci- 
dents in connection with the use of these 
chaff-cutting machines which could be 
prevented by the adoption of preventive 
appliances. The Bill was to enforce the 
adoption of such appliances so that acci- 
dents of the kind should be obviated. 
He hoped, therefore, the Committee 
would allow the Bill to be taken. 


*Mr. LONG (Liverpool, West Derby) 
said, no doubt this Bill had an admirable 
object ; but as very few hon. Members 
had yet seen it, he thought the hon. 
Member should consent to the postpone- 
ment of the present stage, so that they 
might have an opportunity of looking 
into its provisions. The Bill, he agreed, 
might do good, but it might also do a 
great deal of harm, even whilst it was 
brought in with the very best objects 
in view. He would therefore suggest 
that the hon. Member should postpone 
the Bill for a week. 


Sir C. DALRYMPLE (Ipswich) ob- 
served, that the Bill had been before 
the House for a considerable time, and 
there had been abundant opportunities 
for hon. Members to make themselves 
acquainted with it. The object of the 
Bill, as had been explained, was, as far 
as possible, to obviate accidents, and he 
sincerely hoped the House would pass it. 


Tue Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
desired to know whether it did or did 
not impose penalties on an employer for 
injuries to a workman which might be 
inflicted simply and solely from the 
workman’s uegligence? If the hon. 
Member in charge of the Bill would 
assure him that these penalties were 
not imposed he should have no objection 
to the Biil proceeding ; but unless he 





Bill read the third time, and passed. 


got such assurance, he should certainly 
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object to proceeding any further on that 
occasion. 

Mr. BENSON said, certainly the Bill 
did not impose penalties on an employer 
for any accident to an employé arising 
from the carelessness of the latter. It 
simply required that the machines should 
be supplied with certain appliances. 

*Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras, S.) 
said, there were 70 Bills on the Paper 
which he confessed he had not read, nor 
had he read the present Bill. He had 
never heard of accidents from these 
machines, and he considered that before 
the Bill was taken they should have 
more information on the subject. He 
therefore moved to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again."—(Sir J. 
Goldsmid.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY said, the hon. 
Baronet was the gentleman who strongly 
objected to the Rule increasing the block 
from one to ten. He would put it to the 
hon. Baronet whether it was not generally 
agreed that non-contentious Bills such as 
this should be allowed to pass ? 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): Is 
this pertinent to the question ? 

Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge) appealed to the hon. Members 
who objected to allow the Bill to be 
taken. He could assure them that plenty 
of accidents happened from these machines 
to sober and steady men, and the object 
of the Bill was simply to place all em- 
ployers on the same footing, and compel 
them to protect their servants who had to 
use this machinery. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid), in 
the interests of the agricultural labourers, 
appealed to hon. Members not to persist 
in their objection. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, in answer to that 
appeal, he would ask hon. Members 
opposite would they withdraw their oppo- 
sition to the Agricultural Education in 
Elementary Schools Bill ? 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 





again upon Monday next. 
VOL. XIV. [rourtH sERIEs.] 


SEAMEN’S RATING BILL.—(No. 222.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. J. H. WILSON (Middlesbrough) 
moved the Second Reading of this Bill. 


Objection being taken, 


Mr. J. H. WILSON was sure that if 
hon. Members knew the object of the 
Bill they would not object to it. The 
Bill was to provide that no man should 
be allowed to go on board a ship as an 
able-bodied seaman until he had com- 
pleted four years’ sea service as @ 
boy—— 

Tue Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
asked, was it proper for the hon. Mem- 
ber to make a statement on the Bill when 
objection had been taken to it ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is making an appeal in the hope that the 
objection will be withdrawn. Of course, 
his statement as to the Bill will be neces- 
sarily short. 

Mr. J. H. WILSON said, the Bill 
also provided that no man should be 
allowed to go on board ship as fireman 
until he had had 12 months’ experience 
as trimmer. At the present time large 
numbers of men went on board ship 
as seamen and firemen who had 
had no previous sea service, and who, 
when they got to sea, became sea-sick, 
and the engineer and captain had to 
carry the vessels on. He had agreed to 
accept an Amendment to make it possible 
for fishermen who had served four years 
in a fishing vessel to be entered as able 
seamen. He should be inclined to 
accept any reasonable Amendment, and 
he hoped, therefore, the Second Reading 
would be agreed to. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) wo ild 
like to support the appeal of the hon. 
Member for Middlesbrough to hon. Mem- 
bers to allow this Bill to be taken. 

Objection being persisted in, Second 
Reading deferred till To-morrow. 


GAS ORDERS CONFIRMATION (BROM- 
YARD, &¢.) BILL [Lords}.—(No. 400.) 
Read the third time, and passed, with- 

out Amendment. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (BLIND AND 
DEAF CHILDREN) BILL. 

Reported from the Select Committee ; 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 317.] 

Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. 
[No. 317.] 


Bill re-committed to a Committee of 
the Whole Honse for Monday next, and 
to be printed. [Bill 412.] 


Adjournment. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 

That they have agreed to,— Prison 
(Officers’ Superannuation) (No. 2) Bil ; 
Water Provisional Order (No. 3) Bill. 

Wild Birds Protection Bill, Local 
Government (Ireland) Provisional Order 
(No. 4) Bill, with Amendments. 

That they have passed a Bill intituted, 
“ An Act to provide for greater freedom 
of Religious Instruction in Board 
Schools.” [Elementary Education (Re- 
ligious Instruction) Bill [Zords.] 


SOLWAY WHITE FISHERY REGULATION 
(SCOTLAND) BILL.—(No. 299.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


LIVERPOOL COURT OF PASSAGE BILL. 
(No. 396.) 
Read a second time, and committed for 
To-morrow. 


TAXATION (GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND). 

Return presented, — relative thereto 
[ordered 3rd July ; Mr. Chamberlain] ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 316.] 


NATIONAL DEBT ACT, 1883 (TERMI- 
NABLE ANNUITIES, 

Copy presented,—of Treasury Warrant, 
dated 30th June, 1893, regulating the 
Terminable Annuity held on behalf of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature [by 
Act] ; to lie upon the Table. 


EAST INDIA (HOME CHARGES). 
Return presented,—relative thereto 


[Address 3rd July ; Sir Andrew Scoble]; 
to lie upon the Table. 


{COMMONS} 
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EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) (TRAINING 
COLLEGES). 


Copies presented,—of Reports and 
Papers relating to the Training Colleges 
of Scotland for the year 1892 [by Com- 
mand] ; to lie upon the Table. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) (GENERAL 
REPORTS). 

Copies presented,—of General Reports 
by the Chief Inspectors of the Southern, 
Western, and Northern Divisions of Scot- 
land for the year 1892 [by Command] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


POOR RELIEF AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
(SCOTLAND). 

Copy presented, — of Forty-eighth 
Annual Report of the Board of Super- 
vision [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1867 
(CHOLERA REGULATIONS). 

Copy presented,—of an Order by the 
Secretary for Scotland, dated 8th July, 
1893, continuing for a further period of 
six months the Order putting in force 
Part III. of “The Public Health (Scot- 
land) Act, 1867” [by Act] ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS, 1878 To 1892, 
Copy presented,—of Order dated 6th 
July, 1893 [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


PUBLIC RECORDS. 

Copy presented, — of Fifty-fourth 
Annual Report of the Deputy Keeper of 
the Public Records [by Command] ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Dr. TANNER desired to know in 
what position Bills stood which were 
down on the Paper on the night that the 
House was counted out? He had a Bill 
down on that occasion which he should 
like to put down for to-morrow. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Bill the hon. 
Gentleman alluded to was called out 
twice and fixed for Wednesday. Bills 
which are not reached become blocked 
Orders and are put off till next day. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 11th July 1893. 


SAT FIRST. 
The Lord Hampton—after the death 
of his brother. 


BARBED WIRE FENCES BILL.—(Xo. 131.) 
THIRD READING. 
Order of the Day for the Third Read- 


ing read. 
Debate on Amendment moved on 
Third Reading resumed (according to 


Order). 


The said Amendment (by leave of the 
House) withdrawn. 


Lorp MONKSWELL said, that after 
consultation with the Lord Chancellor he 
had determined to make the definition of 
“nuisance,” intended originally to apply 
only to Scotland, applicable to the 
United Kingdom. He therefore pro- 
posed, in line 9, after the words “ jagged 
projections,” to insert as an Amendment 
that putting up barbed wire which is a 
nuisance to highways means— 

“ Barbed wire which is dangerous to persons 
or animals lawfully using such highway.” 

Lorp HALSBURY said, the only 
objection he had ever had to those words 
was that they might be misunderstood. 
The word * dangerous ” would mean to 
lay people something injurious to or 
affecting life or limb ; but that, of course, 
was not the true meaning of a nuisance 
to a highway. If a person’s clothes 
were liable to be torn, or if an incon- 
venience were caused toanyone, that would 
be a nuisance, and, therefore, unlawful. 
That would put upon Magistrates the 
necessity of giving an effect to the word 
“dangerous ” which people would not 
generally entertain, though, no doubt, it 
was quite applicable in such a case. The 
difficulty he had felt was that it might 
be misunderstood. He had, however, no 
wish to suggest a further Amendment. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HeRscHuELL) said, the difficulty was that, 
as regarded Scotland, it was found 


essential to have a definition, and it was, 
therefore, proposed to insert these words, 
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retaining the word “ nuisance” alone as 
regarded England, and then adding the 
definition in reference to Scotland, that 
definition not to be applicable to England 
or Ireland. It seemed, however, better 
to have the same definition applicable to 
all three countries. 

THE MaRQUESS OF 
BURY said, it would surely be 
an imprudent proceeding to enact 
words which would not carry out the 
intention of Parliament merely for the 
sake of avoiding what the noble and 
learned Lord had pointed out was 
phraseology which was a little awkward. 
The phraseology of all Statutes appeared 
to be a little awkward, and probably this 
would be no worse than others in that 
respect. What they wanted to ensure 
was that the object of the Legislature 
should be attained, and if the object was 
not attained the Debate had better be 
again adjourned until they had found the 
magic words. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he, 
for his own part, preferred the definition, 
so that the word “ nuisance” might be 
interpreted in the same way, because the 
Statute, if this Bill passed ‘into law, 
would have to be interpreted by a 
number of Magistrates, and this defini- 
tion would be more likely to lead to the 
meaning of Parliament being carried out 
than if the word “ nuisance” stood alone. 
He therefore supported the noble Lord’s 
Amendment. 

Lorp THRING said, he was aware 
the noble Marquess thought all legal 
language ambiguous, and every Act 
badly drawn; but it was rather hard 
upon his noble Friend who had charge 
of the Bill to say that in the present 
case. 

Tue Marevess or SALISBURY 
had not said it was ambiguous, but that 
the phraseology was awkward. 

Lorp THRING said, substituting 
that word the noble Marquess seemed to 
be of opinion that the phraseology of all 
Acts of Parliament was awkward. 

Lorp HALSBURY : Of recent years. 

Lorp THRING thought that was not 
quite the case. The object was that the 
word “nuisance” should be defined to 
mean dangerous or injurious—that was 
why these words were used extending it. 
He thought when the word “ nuisance ” 
was introduced it was not apt for 
the purpose; but now what was the 
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difficulty ? It was, no doubt, a little 
awkward, as the noble Marquess had 
said; but awkward though it might be, 
the object was only to extend the defini- 
tion by saying it meant dangerous, or 
injurious, or inconvenient, or any other 
word which the noble and learned Lord 
thought would express his meaning. 
There was really no defect or difficulty 
in the drafting in the present instance. 

Tue Ear, or CRANBROOK sug- 
gested that, as they all wished to arrive 
at a definite conclusion on the matter, the 
word “injurious” to persons or animals 
using the highway might be adopted. 

*Lorpv MONKSWELL had no objec- 
tion to that. The only difficulty was 
that “dangerous ” was the word used in 
the other House. 

Lorpv WATSON thought there was 
not the least necessity for the Bill in 
Scotland, as the law there was quite 
sufficient to put down a nuisance arising 
from the erection of these fences along 
highways ; but as this Act was to be 
applicable to Scotland, occupiers in that 
country should not be placed in a worse 
position than in England. If the word 
* nuisance” were left undefined, it would 
certainly be read by some as implying 
what it did in other branches of the law 
—merely discomfort, or inconvenience, or 
annoyance to persons using the road. 
He did not suppose it was Lord Hals- 
bury’s object, in introducing the word 
“ nuisance” into the Bill, that it should 
be read in that sense. It was really a 
question for English lawyers, and surely 
his noble and learned Friend could put it 
into intelligible English. For his own 
part, he took no exception to the defini- 
tion of the word “dangerous” given in 
the other Bill; but if that was objection- 
able he had no objection to “ injurious,” 
if that commended itself to the noble and 
learned Lord, who understood the mean- 
ing of that word as applicable to high- 
ways, so long as the definition for both 
countries was the same. 

*Tue Eart or BELMORE said, the 
Public Health (Ireland) Act had a num- 
ber of definitions of “ nuisance” which 
would not apply to the present case, and 
some special definition was required as 
regarded these barbed wire fences, other- 
wise the Magistrates, many of whom, since 
the qualifications were done away with, 
possessed but little education and no legal 
knowledge, would be puzzled how to in- 
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terpret the Act, and it would have no 
effect whatever. 

*Lorp MONKSWELL said, he had 
consulted the Irish Office, and had been 
told that unless the procedure was 
assimilated to that under the Public 
Health (Ireland) Act, 1878, there would 
be no sufficient means of enforcing this 
measure. In deference to the wishes of 
Lord Watson, he proposed to put in a 
few words founded on a section in 
the Public Health Act, 1875. With 
those words introduced into the Bill their 
Lordships would find that the provisions 
for enforcing summary orders under this 
Act would be sufficient. 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL anv SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KIMBERLEY) said, that whether the 
word “ dangerous ” or “ injurious ” should 
be inserted turned upon whether their 
Lordships wished to largely extend the 
operation of the Billornot. “ Dangerous” 
was more limited, and “ injurious ” would 
be much wider. Unless really dangerous 
there was no necessity for interfering 
with these barbed wire fences; and ag 
“injurious ” would have a very wide ap- 
plication “ dangerous ” seemed the better 
word. 

*Tue Ear, or CRANBROOK said, 
injury to people’s clothing was a matter 
for consideration, and such fences might 
need removal for that cause. That was 
his reason for suggesting “ probably be 
injurious,” to show that Magistrates must 
take a reasonable view of the matter. 


Lorv HALSBURY said, if a fence 
was calculated to tear people’s clothes 
and to make the highway difficult, or in- 
convenient, or annoying to people, or to 
prevent them going safely along it with- 
out injury to their clothing, that would 
constitute in England a nuisance. He 
was sorry if the jurisprudence of Scot- 
land was so awkward, to use the noble 
Marquess’s phrase, that it did not apply 
itself to a very common instance of 
annoyance under the Public Health Act. 

Lorp MONKSWELL said, he had no 


objection to the Amendment. 
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Moved, to leave out the word (“ danger- 
ous”) in order to insert (“ which may 
probably be injurious”).—( The Earl of 
Cranbrook.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
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*Lorpv MONKSWELL said, the next 


Amendment was purely consequential. 
Words not required at the end of Clause 
3 were inserted in regard to the removal 
of the wire “ or taking such precautions 
as aforesaid.” He moved to strike out 
all the words at the end of Clause 3 
after “occupier to,” and to insert “ to 
abate such nuisance” instead, 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Lorpv MONKSWELL said, a further 

Amendment had been suggested by Lord 
Watson. Immediately after the words 
“abate such nuisance” he proposed to add 
(which would apply to the United King- 
dom)— 
(“and on the occupier’s failure to comply 
with such order within a reasonable time the 
Local Authority may do whatever may be 
necessary in execution of the order, and may 
recover in a summary manner the expenses 
incurred in connection therewith.”) 


Further Debate adjourned to Thurs- 
day next. 


IRRIGATION WORKS IN INDIA. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
Lorp CONNEMARA asked the 


Secretary of State for India whether the 
Periyar irrigation project would soon be 
completed ; and whether he could give 
the House any information as to the 
progress of the works; and whether 
any steps had been taken to utilise the 
large amount of water which would be 
available for industrial purposes other 
than agriculture ? He said, he need not re- 
mind the House of the vital importance 
of irrigation works in India and of the 
inestimable boon which the British Go- 
vernment had conferre| on the people by 
those works. By their eperation it was 
not too much to say that millions of lives 
had been saved in years of scarcity and 
famine, and abundance of food was 
grown for many millions of people in 
times of prosperity. In the Madras 
Presidency alone, besides many minor 
systems, there were three great 
ones—those connected with the large 
Rivers Cauvery, Kistna, and Godavery. 
The Cauvery system irrigated 900,000 
acres, the Kistna 400,000 acres, and the 
Godavery 600,000 acres. Without 
irrigation this large extent of land would 
be practically waste. It was also plea- 
sant to remember that, though these 
works were of great magnitude, they 
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returned a substantial percentage on 
their total cost. The Cauvery returned 
24 per cent., the Kistna 12 per cent., and 
the Godavery about 11 percent. But 
besides this substantial direct pecuniary 
return to the Government, it must be 
readily apparent that the benefits con- 
ferred on the people by these works were 
incapable of being estimated in money, 
however great, In the south of the 
Madras Presidency the Madura district 
was one which suffered very severely 
from drought, and its condition had 
always caused suffering to the people 
and anxiety to the Government. In 
the famine ef 1876-7 about £20,000 was 
spent on relief works and £40,000 on 
gratuitous relief in this district alone. 
The Periyar project was intended to 
ameliorate the condition of this district, 
It was no new scheme, for it was talked 
of 50 years ago, and about 25 years ago 
a Report was made on the project to the 
Madras Government by Major Myers, of 
the Royal Engineers. From that time till 
six years ago the subject was constantly 
under the consideration of the Government. 
The project was not a very large one 
from an irrigation point of view compared 
with many others in India, as it purposed 
to deal only with about 150,000 acres, 
and was estimated to cost only about 
£500,000 sterling ; yet from an engineer- 
ing point of view it was in many respects 
unique, and the difficulties to be over- 
come were very great. Their Lordships 
were aware that along the mountainous 
coast on the western part of the peninsula, 
particularly in the dense and uninhabited 
forests of Travancore, there were many 
rivers which run down to the western 
ocean, carrying a superabundance of 
water, which flowed down to the western 
coasts in great and unutilised volume, 
whereas on the eastern side of this ridge 
of mountains, on the thickly-inhabited 
plains of Madura, all was dry and barren, 
The object, therefore, was to divert the 
waters of the Periyar from the Travan- 
core mountains on the west of the pen- 
insula into the plains of Madura on the 
east. This object was being attained 
by the construction of a huge dam of 
masonry and concrete across the Periyar 
River—a dam which would be about 180 
feet high, varying in thickness from 140 
feet at the bottom to about 12 feet at the 
top, the largest work of the kind in the 
world, he believed. The River Periyar, 
3 K 2 
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being thus arrested and taken charge of, 
would form a great lake overflowing 
many valleys, varying in area from 4,000 
acres to 8,000 acres, according to the 
monsoon or the season of the year. From 
this lake the water would pass through a 
tunnel 6,000 feet long under the ridge of 
hills dividing Travancore from the 
Madura plains. It would then be con- 
ducted about 80 miles by natural water- 
courses, where the irrigation or distribu- 
tion works would really commence, and 
the water would enter upon its beneficent 
operations upon the plains about 2,000 
feet below, about 100 miles away from 
its place of capture in the mountains. 
He would not touch upon the larger sub- 
ject of the enormous difficulties which 
had been encountered and overcome in 
the progress of the works, particularly 
in forming this huge dam across a large 
rapid river, liable to violent and sudden 
floods in a wild, mountainous forest 
country, full of fever and malaria, and 
wild beasts, and far away from a railway, 
where everything, from a bag of rice to 
a steam engine, had to be imported on 
men’s backs or on the backs of beasts of 
burden, and where incessant rain made 
work impossible for six months in the 
But he believed, notwithstanding 


year. 
all these difficulties, owing to the 
perseverance and ability of our 


officers and men, British and native, 
the main difficulties had been over- 
come, and the works showed a fair 
amount of progress. He did not know 
whether the works would form an excep- 
tion to all other works of the kind in 
India, in that the estimates would not 
be exceeded ; but if they were exceeded 
he hoped the excess would be slight. He 
recollected some years ago reading a 
speech which the noble Marquess (Lord 
Salisbury) made at Cooper’s Hill, in 
which he used some such words as these 
— Crowns and Empires rise and fall, 
dynasties fade away; one thing never 
changes—namely, the tendency of engi- 
neers to exceed their estimates.” He 
did not know whether the Periyar was 
to prove an exception, as far as estimated 
cost is concerned, to all other works of 
the kind in India; but he had reason to 
hope that the estimated revenue would 
be considerably exceeded, as he knew 
that the estimated revenue was taken at 
a very low figure. With regard to the 
latter part of the question, he was not 
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sure that it was put in sufficient fulness 


tn India. 


to make it intelligible. Without inter- 
fering with the irrigation works at all, 
water would be available for the genera- 
tion of power to an enormous extent at a 
very moderate cost. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would do their best to encourage 
the utilisation of it\ in this way, which 
he felt confident would produce satisfac- 
tory results. This was a most interesting 
question, but he would not upon this 
occasion go into details on the subject. 
He begged to ask the Secretary of State 
for India the question standing in his 
name. 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL axp SECRETARY op 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of Kin- 
BERLEY): My Lords, these works at Peri- 
yar are very important irrigation works, 
and the largest now in progress in India. 
Iam glad to be able to teil the noble 
Lord that the project will probably be 
sufficiently advanced to come into operation 
in the course of 1896. The main dam, 
which will rise to a height of 155 feet from 
the bed of the river, is about one-third 
completed. The level of the water above 
the river bed has been raised to 60 feet, 
the minimum level required before water 
can flow down to Madura being 130 feet. 
The tunnel (5,643 feet) through the 
watershed is about two-thirds completed ; 
this, and the approach to it, will be 
finished in 1894, Serious difficulties 
have been experienced, but they are now 
overcome, and the works are in steady 
progress. Then, with regard to the last 
part of the question, whether any steps 
have been taken to utilise this water, I 
am glad to be able to tell the noble Lord 
that a committee of experts, of which 
the designer of the Periyar project, 
Colonel Pennycuick, R.E., the able chief 
engineer, aud Secretary to the Govern 
ment of Madras in their Public Works 
Department, who is now on furlough, is 
a member, has been sitting in London, 
and is now about to report as to the best 
means of utilising the water power which 
will be available, on the completion of the 
works, for manufacturing and other pur- 
poses. I cannot conclude my remarks 
without saying that the exertions of the 
staff employed on the construction of this 
very important irrigation project have, I 
am informed, been very severe, and the 
manner in which they have been per- 
formed worthy of high commerdation, I 
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cannot answer the question as to the esti- 
mates, as that point was not included in 
the question upon the Paper, and, conse- 
quently, I have not looked it up. I can 
only echo the noble Lord’s hope that 
there may not be an excess. 


THE CONDITION OF CLARE, 
MOTION FOR A PAPER. 


THe Mareuess or LONDON- 
DERRY moved for a copy of the Charge 
of Mr. Justice Gibson to the Grand Jury 
of Clare at the recent Assizes as taken 
by the official note-taker as alluded to by 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Earl Srencer): My Lords, 
as far as Her Majesty’s Government's 
opinion goes, we prima facie have no 
objection to printing and giving the 
Return the noble Marquess has asked 
for; but the Irish Government desire to 
consult certain precedents, and therefore 
they will be glad if he will not press for 
it to-night. I hope in a day or two, 
say on Thursday, to be able to give a 
more definite answer. 

THe Marevess or LONDON- 
DERRY: Do I understand from the 
noble Earl that on Thursday he will lay 
the Paper for which I ask on the Table 
of the House ? 

Eart SPENCER: I cannot promise 
definitely. 

Tue Marguess or LONDON- 
DERRY said, he thought the answer 
given by the noble Earl was anything 
but satisfactory. He entirely acquitted 
the noble Earl of any blame, but he could 
not say the same as to the Chief Secre- 
tary. He could not understand, after the 
Chief Secretary's statement in the House 
of Commons, why a copy of the Notes 
could not be at once placed upon the 
Table of the House. He desired to be 
placed in possession as soon as possible 
of the report of the official note-taker, 
inasmuch as Mr, Justice Gibson’s Charge 
was one of the most extraordinary which 
had been delivered for many years past 
in any county. Acting with the conceal- 
ment which had been the quality of the 
Government for a long time past, a dis- 
cussion on this Charge had been closured 
in the House of Commons at 5 o’clock 
the other afternoon, at the moment the 
late Solicitor General, who .was fully 
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qualified to deal with the state of County 
Clare, rose to discuss the Judge’s Charge. 
He was glad no such action could take 
place in their Lordships’ House ; and as 
the matter had been closured in the other 
House, he proposed to go even more fully 
into it than he had intended. For that 
purpose he desired to have an authentic 
version of the learned Judge’s Charge at 
the Assizes, and under those circum- 
stances he must press for a copy of the 
Official Note. In the past he had been 
taken to task by the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack for trusting to 
newspaper reports. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscuEt): My Lords, I have ne doubt 
the noble Marquess wishes to have the 
learned Judge’s Charge for a purpose 
which is quite unobjectionable; but if 
this Motion be acceded to, it may be 
followed by others from a desire to attack 
learned Judges, a course not without 
precedent. I think, therefore, although 
no doubt the noble Marquess merely 
desires to be able to refer to an authentic 
Report, a little inquiry is needed in order 
to see whether it would not be making a 
dangerous precedent. 

Lorp SHAND said, that when in the 
other House a newspaper report was 
referred to it was stated to be inaccurate, 
and that the Government were in posses- 
sion of a correct Report. If the noble 
Ear! would accept the newspaper reports, 
well and good; but if the moment they 
were referred to the auswer was to be 
given that the Government had a more 
authentic Report, and passages were to be 
read from it, the noble Marquess would 
be placed in a difficult position. The 
noble Marquess had avowed the object 
of his Motion, and under those cireum- 
stances he would like to know whether, 
in the absence of the Official Note, a 
newspaper report would be received ¢ 

*Tue Duxe or RUTLAND said, the 
fears of the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack as to the use which might 
possibly be made hereafter of learned 
Judges’ Charges should not be taken into 
consideration in this instance. In the 
House of Commons a Member making a 
charge against a Judge was invariably 
stopped by the Speaker, and told that he 
must proceed by an Address to the 
Crown, and the same rule, he believed, 
obtained in their Lordships’ House. 
No possible future inconvenience, there- 
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fore, could arise from this application 
being acceded to. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : 
I would only wish to make this protest : 
that if the noble Earl does not produce 
the Government version, he cannot, 
whatever quotations are made on this side 
of the House, appeal to the document in 
his pocket. 

Tne Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
apprehend the simple point of the matter 
is the precedent. I can assure the noble 
Marquess there is no indisposition on our 
part to produce the document he asks for ; 
but I think my noble Friend the Marquess 
of Salisbury would desire us to be quite 
certain before doing so that we are not 
doing anything unusual. That is the 
only reason why my noble Friend, Earl 
Spencer, wishes for a little time. 

Lorpv ASHBOURNE: Perhaps the 
noble Earl will say which of the news- 
paper reports, in his opinion, substantially 
represents that learned Judge’s Charge ? 

Eart SPENCER: I amsure I cannot 
answer the noble and learned Lord’s 
question. 


Consideration of Motion adjourned. 


COUNTY OF THE CITY OF GLASGOW 
BILL. 

Report from the Select Committee, 
That the Committee had not proceeded 
with the consideration of the Bill, the 
opposition thereto having been with- 
drawn ; read, and ordered to lie on the 
Table : The Orders made on Tuesday 
last discharged ; and Bill committed for 
Thursday next. 


GAS ORDERS CONFIRMATION (BROM- 
YARD, &c.) BILL [H.1.]. 
Returned from the Commons agreed to. 


RAILWAY SERVANTS (HOURS OF 
LABOUR) BILL.—(No. 191.) 
Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to, with Amend- 
ments: The said Amendments to be 
printed. (No. 191.) 


PLACES OF WORSHIP (SITES) BILL. 
(No. 192.) 
Reported from the Standing Com- 


mittee with further Amendments: The 
Report of the Amendments made in 


The Duke of Rutland 


{COMMONS} 
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Committee of the Whole House and by 
the Standing Committee to be received 
on Thursday next ; and Bill to be printed 
us amended, (No. 192.) 


EDUCATION PROVISIONAL ORDER 
CONFIRMATION LONDON (No. 2) BILL 
[H.L.]. 


Amendment reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* on Thurs- 
day next. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES ACT (1875) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 147.) 


Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


REDEMPTION OF RENT (IRELAND) ACT 
(1891) AMENDMENT BILL. 


Brought from the Commons ; read 1°; 
and to be printed. (No. 193.) 


House adjourned at ten minutes past 
Six o’clock, to Thursday next, 
a quarter past Ten o'clock. 


eer 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 11th July 1893. 


QUESTIONS. 


PROCURATORS FISCAL AS LANDLORDS’ 
AGENTS, 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate if his 
attention has been drawn to the fact that 
Mr. Anderson, senior, Procurator Fiscal 
for the mainland of Inverness-shire, acts 
as law agent to the Earl of Lovelace and 
Mr. Charles James Murray, of Apple- 
cross, owners of deer forests ; that Mr. 
Anderson, junior, son of Mr. Ander- 
son, senior, in his capacity of law 
agent, secured a complaint, at the instauce 
of Mr. Duncan Shaw, solicitor, Inverness, 
partner of Mr. Anderson, senior, as clerk 
to the Fishery District cf Balgy, against 
Angus Maclennan, Finlay Mackenzie, 
and Duncan Macdonald, all residing at 
Applecross, for alleged salmon poaching ; 
that two of the accused, with a witness 
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were on their way to Dingwall to answer 
the complaint, which both of them 
denied, and one of them was prepared to 
prove an alibi, and when at Strathearron 
Railway Station, 30 miles from their 
homes, they were met by the police con- 
stable of that district and told that the 
ease against them had been withdrawn, 
and that they were not to go to Ding- 
wall; why this system of allowing 
Procurators Fiscal and their assistants to 
act as landlords’ agents has not been 
abolished in this part of the Highlands, 
and upon whose authority the policeman 
at Strathearron acted ; and whether the 
accused men are entitled to recover their 
expenses ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan, &e.): The 
prosecution to which the question relates 
was in Ross-shire, and was brought at 
the instance of the Fishery District 
Board of the Kiver Balgy, of which Mr. 
Shaw, a partner of Mr. Anderson, is 
clerk. Mr. Anderson is Procurator 
Fiscal for Inverness-shire, and had 
nothing to do with the case. He acts as 
law agent for Lord Lovelace, but he 
states that he has never acted for Mr. 
Murray. The accused were from the 
township of Ardheslaig, upon Lord Mid- 
dleton’s property, and as the charge re- 
lated to a first offence it was departed 
from on his Lordship’s appeal for 
clemency, and upon no other ground. 
There was considerable difficulty in com- 
municaiing this to the accused owing to 
their living in a somewhat remote place, 
and it was only when two of them 
reached Strathcarron Station, six or eight 
miles from their homes—on their way to 
Dingwall—thai this was possible, but I 
am informed that up to that point no 
expenses had been incurred. Procurators 
Fiscal, recently appointed, have usually 
been debarred from taking private prac- 
tice ; but’ this condition cannot be ex- 
tended to older appointments, of which 
this is one, without the consent of the 
holders. The policeman at Strathcarron 
acted upon the authority of the Chief 
Constable, to whom the clerk to the 
Fishery Board had communicated the 
determination of the Board to withdraw 
the complaint. 


STIRLING CASTLE. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether arrange- 
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ments will be made to return the arms 
which were taken from the armoury of 
Stirling Castle, and placed in the Tower 
of London, so soon as the armoury is 
cleared of the lumber with which it is 
now stored ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBELi-BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.) : Yes, Sir; I decided some 
time ago, when this room is cleared, the 
arms in question should be replaced in it. 


THE CASE OF SURGEON-MAJOR KING.. 

Mr. HOPWOOD (Lancashire, S.E., 
Middleton): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether 
Surgeon-Major King has been restored 
to the position from which he had been 
transferred for the use of lymph not now 
sanctioned by the Government; is the 
Government aware that the lymph in 
question is recommended in the Manual 
of Instruction on Vaccination, published 
by the Government in India, as formerly 
by the authorities here ; and is the lymph 
in question variolous or small-pox in its 
origin, and how is it regarded by the 
medical advisers of the Indian Govern- 
ment ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY orf 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. Russet, 
North Beds.) : The Secretary of State 
for India has no further information re- 
garding Dr. King’s case, beyond what 
was stated in my answer given to my 
hon. Friend on the 3rd instant. He will, 
however, ask the Government of India 
for information on the subject. 

Mr. HOPWOOD: I will repeat the 
question another day. 


CALF LYMPH IN IRELAND. 

Mr. HOPWOOD: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the Local Govern- 
ment Board in Ireland obtains calf lymph 
from Dr. Hime, of Bradford ; if so, can 
he state what is the origin of the lymph 
in question; whether he is aware that 
the Department some years since 
threatened the Galway Guardians with 
prosecution for using similar lymph; and 
whether it guarantees that there is no 
danger of inoculating tuberculosis from a 
diseased calf ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) : The Local Government 
Board recommend the use of humanised 
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lymph, collected subject to approval on 
examination by Dr. Montgomery, Secre- 
tary of the Vaccine Department of the 
Board. On rare occasions, when appli- 
cants apply for calf lymph, the Board 
obtain supplies from Dr. Hime, of Brad- 
ford, a careful collector, and satisfactory 
results have been obtained from the use 
of his calf lymph, which the Board are 
informed came from the same source as 
that supplying the Belgian Government's 
calf lymph station at Brussels. It is not 
possible to guarantee calf lymph in the 
manner suggested in the question, but no 
competent collector would select a 
diseased animal] for the cultivation of calf 
lymph. The proposal of the Galway 
Guardians in 1879 was not for the use of 
calf lymph similar in its origin to that 
used by Dr. Hime. Their proposal was 
that they should procure and inoculate a 
calf, and it was apparent from the manner 
in which the proposal was submitted that 
the subject was not sufficiently under- 
stood by them. The Local Government 
Board notified their disapproval of the 
suggested experiment. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL AGE PENSIONS. 


Cotone. HUGHES (Woolwich) : 1 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in what way the Treasury have 
decided to deal with the £16,000 a year 
for Greenwich Hospital age pensions ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Rosertson, Dundee) : 
The decision of the Government to adopt 
the recommendations of the Committee 
has already been announced. As the 
result of consultation between the Trea- 
sury and the Admiralty, it is intended 
that the matter shall be dealt with by a 
Vote on Supply instead of the proceeding 
by Bill which was at first contemplated. 


THE “TRINCOMALEE.” 

* Mr. TANKERVILLE CHAMBER- 
LAYNE (Southampton): I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty whether, 
in view of the fact that Her Majesty's 
ship Trincomalee will shortly cease to 
be used as a training ship at Southamp- 
ton, he will suggest to the Government 
that she be handed over, free of charge, 
to the Sanitary Authorities at that port 
as a floating hospital for cholera cases ? 

Tne SECRETARY to tue AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suvrrre- 
worTH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): The 


Mr. J. Morley 
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hon. Gentleman has been misinformed. 
The Trincomalee will not shortly cease 
to be used as a training ship at South- 
ampton. 
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PRECAUTIONS AGAINST CHOLERA IN 
SPAIN. 

Mr. TANKERVILLE CHAMBER- 
LAYNE: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
if he can say whether the Spanis 
Government have voted one million 
pesetas, or any other sum of money, for 
precautions against cholera on the coasts 
and frontier ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): We have no information on this 
subject. 


H.M.8. “ VICTORIA.” 


Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty if an official inquiry will be 
held, and by whom conducted, to ascer- 
tain whether the structural arrangements 
and design of the Victoria contributed in 
any degree to her sinking so immediately 
after the collision, including the question 
whether the principle of sub-division 
adopted iu her was an advantage or 
otherwise to her stability and power of 
flotation, with a view to ascertain if any 
change is desirable in regard to future 
battle-ships 7 

Srr U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
It is necessary to wait till after the 
Court Martial before this question can 
be answered. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA BILLS. 

Sm MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India for what reason 
have the Government of India sold their 
bills for less than Is. 4d. per rupee, in 
view of the fact that the object of recent 
legislation was to maintain the stability 
of the rupee at Is. 4d. ? 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Paddington, 
S.): At the same time, may I ask the 
hon. Gentleman whether he is aware 
that considerable surprise and anxiety 
have been excited in commercial and 
financial communities in Calcutta by the 
action of the Secretary of State in sell- 
ing bills on India at 153d., whereas the 
Home Government agreed with the 
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Government of India, in their action 
taken on the Report of the Commission 
presided over by Lord Herschell, that 
arrangements should be made by which 
the rupee should be kept at 16d. to the 
sovereign ? 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: The Secretary 
of State in Council has sold bills at the 
highest price tendered ; that price has 
of late been slightly below 1s. 4d. The 
object of the measures recently adopted 
was not to fix the gold value of the 
rupee at Is, 4d. or any other ratio, but as 
stated by the Viceroy in his telegram, of 
the 15th of June— 
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“To prevent a further fall, rather than to 
raise the gold value of the rupee.” 
As yet there is no fixed ratio between 
the rupee avd the sovereign; and the 
notification that rupees will be issued in 
exchange for gold at a ratio of Is. 4d. 
will be inoperative unless and until the 
gold value of the rupee reaches that sum. 
I may add that the object of this notifi- 
cation was, by fixing a maximum limit, 
as stated in the Viceroy’s telegram 
already quoted, beyond which exchange 
should not at present rise, to prevent 
any possible disturbance of trade by a 
sudden and considerable increase in the 
gold value of the rupee. 


THE DINGLE FISHERMEN, 

Sin T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if the Irish 
Local Government Board propose to 
take any steps to enable the Dingle 
fishermen to secure proper house accom- 
modation ; and what action it proposes 
to take in reference to these fishermen, 
whose houses have been declared by the 
local Sanitary Inspector to be unfit for 
human habitation ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I regret I cannot 
at present add anything to my reply to 
the question put by the hon. Baronet on 
the 4th instant. The Dingle Board of 
Guardians did not meet on Thursday 
last, and consequently have not yet come 
to any final decision as to the representa- 
tion made to them by the fishermen. 
Pending the decision of the Guardians, 
the Local Government Board are unable 
to say what steps they may find it neces- 
sary to take. 
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SAMOA, 

Sir T. ESMONDE : I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies if he has any information 
whether, as is stated in Reuter’s tele- 
grams, war is imminent in Samoa; and, 
if so, between whom, and for what 
reason ? 

Sir E. GREY : The latest telegrams 
from Her Majesty’s Consul point to an 


approaching conflict between King 
Malietoa and ex-King Mataafa. Her 


Majesty’s Government have ordered a 
man-of-war to Samoa to co-operate with 
the naval forces of Germany and the 
United States in the endeavour to secure 
to the Samoan people the benefits of 
peace and good government. 


GERMAN ANNIVERSARY CARDS, 

CotoxneL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield Central) : I beg to ask the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade if his atten- 
tion has been called to the contravention of 
“The Merchandise Marks Act, 1887,” 
by the importation of birthday and other 
anniversary cards bearing English poetry 
and legends, with no indication whatever 
that the cards have been produced and 
printed by German labour save in a 
diminutive adhesive label upon the outer 
paper covering a packet of a dozen or 
more, and therefore invisible to the retail 
purchaser; and if his advisers are of 
opinion that the present law is not strong 
enough to deal with such cases, will he 
take steps for its amendment ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : I understand that it is the 
view of the Customs Authorities that 
verses or legends in English on cards do 
not constitute a trade description, but are 
a substantive part of the goods them- 
selves. The Customs will take steps to 
obtain the opinion of the Law Officers 
ou this point. 

POOR LAW RELIEF TESTs., 

Mr. BURNIE (Swansea): In the 
absence of the hon. Member for the 
Southern Division of West Ham, I beg 
to ask the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board whether Boards of 
Guardians, in granting outdoor relief to 
able-bodied destitute persons, have power 
to acquire land and apply the labour test 
in setting applicants to cultivate the 
same ? 
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Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. 
H. Fow ter, Wolverhampton, E.): A 
Board of Guardians might, if they deemed 
it desirable, with the consent of the 
Local Government Board, acquire land 
for the purpose of providing a labour 
test in connection with the granting of 
outdoor relief to able-bodied persons. 


PRIZE GRANTS FOR VOLUNTEERS. 


Dr. MACGREGOR _ (Inverness- 
shire): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether, in order to en- 
courage efficient rifle shooting by the 
Scottish Volunteers, he will consider the 
expediency of making an annual grant 
to each corps in the form of prizes, and 
thus obviate the necessity of appealing 
to the public for subscriptions towards 
this object ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No, Sir; I do not know why any differ- 
ence should be made between Scottish 
Volunteers and English, and I think the 
giving of prizes is best left as hitherto 
—to local effort. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: I shall call 
attention to this matter on the Estimates. 


.THE AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham): In the absence of 
the hon. Member for North Dorset, I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether agents of his De- 
partment travelling through the three 
Counties of Wilts, Dorset, and Somerset 
have computed the losses consequent on 
the depression of agriculture at over 
£7,000,000 ? 

THE PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garp- 
NER, Essex, Saffron Walden): I have 
not seen the calculations to which the 
hon. Member refers, and I think there 
must be some error in attributing them 
to agents of my Department. There 
can, however, be no doubt that the dry 
season has seriously affected the three 
counties named, especially Dorsetshire, 
and that the consequent losses have been 
extremely heavy. 


SEWER GAS AT WESTMINSTER. 
Sir H. ROSCOE (Manchester, 8S.) : 
I beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works whether he can state if any steps 
have been taken by the Westminster 
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at Westminster. 


District Board of Works to remedy th« 
state of things described by Mr. Wheeler. 
Surveyor to that Board, before a Select 
Committee of this House on 8th April, 
1886, in answer to Question No. 226— 
namely, that there was no doubt that the 
sewer gases from the Metropolitan low- 
level sewer come up into the sewers of 
the Westminster District, and that these 
gases are discharged through the ven- 
tilators into the street ; and whether, if 
no such steps have been taken to remedy 
the evil, he will make the. necessary 
representations to the Board, so that the 
atmosphere surrounding the Palace of 
Westminster may no longer be rendered 
impure from this cause ? 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 


ford, Central): The subject to which 
the hon. Member has called attention is 
one of considerable importance. The 
Committee of July, 1891, on the ventila 


mended that a communication should bé 


them to consider the desirability of im 
proving the sewer ventilation in tha 
neighbourhood of the Houses of Parlia 
ment, especially by the erection of suit 
able shafts and furnaces in convenient 
positions to create powerful exhausts, so 
that the gratings at the ground level may 
become inlets of air to the system instead 
of, as at present, outlets for gases from 
the sewers. Since then repeated com- 
munications to this effect have been made 
to the County Council. In June, 1892 
the Council replied that their enginee 
saw no difficulty in ventilating the low- 
level sewer in the manner suggested by 
the Committee, but that there was diffi- 
culty in providing a suitable site for 
the purpose ; that every endeavour was 
being made to find a site, and that it was 
hoped shortly to give a satisfactory an- 
swer. Subsequently, I have three times 
addressed the County Council on the 
subject in the present year; but the 
Council reply that they have been unable 
as yet to find a site. The Government 


such a short distance from the building 
as might be a fresh danger and nuisance 
to its occupants. I am at the present 
time in communication with the County 





| Couneil on the matter. 





WORKS (Mr. Suaw Lerevre, Brad-fP 


tion of the Houses of Parliament recom} 


made to the County Council requesting 


itself is unable to offer a site except at | 
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Sir H. ROSCOE: Are we to-under- 
and that there will be no delay in 
shing forward this matter ? 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE : I shall lose 
opportunity of promoting it. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) : Do 
nderstand this unhealthy condition of 
ings is due to dilatory action on the 
rt of the London County Council ? 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The Lon- 
pn County Council, I understand, are 
y to provide a remedy, and are not 
nching at the cost of doing so. The 
fliculty is in finding the site. 





WOOLWICH ARSENAL LABOURERS. 

Coronet. HUGHES: I beg to ask 
he Secretary to the Admiralty what rise 
ns recently been made in the wages of 
e labourers in the Naval branch of the 
ontrol Department, Woolwich Arsenal ; 
d whether the privileges of sick pay 
d jleave are equal to those given to the 


pbourers in the Army branch of the 


ontrol Department ? 
Mr. E. ROBERTSON : No rise has 


pcently taken place in the wages of the 


bourers referred to. Except in the case 

the men who have been taken over 
om the Army branch, the privileges of 
ick pay and leave are not equal to those 
lowed in the Army branch. All of 
ese questions, however, are now being 
alt with by the Executive Committee 
h the Dockyards which is now sitting. 


CotoneL HUGHES: Do I under- 
and that even after the decision of the 
dmiralty to pay a proper rate of wages 
bthing is being done ? 
Mr. E. ROBERTSON: The ques- 
pns raised are under consideration by 
Executive Committee of the Ad- 
ralty, acting under instructions from 
e Admiralty. 
Cotoner HUGHES: And when is 
decision likely to be arrived at ? 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I cannot make 
statement on that subject. The Ad- 
alty will take definite action as soon 
its Executive Committee have re- 


OLONEL HUGHES : I beg to ask 
Secretary of State for War what 
has recently been made in the wages 
the control labourers in Woolwich 
Benal ? 
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*THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley): The minimum rate of wages 
now paid to labourers has been increased 
to 19s. per week. 


APPEALS BEFORE THE BELFAST LAND 
COMMISSION. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, S.): 1 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the decision 
of the Land Commission at Belfast, on 
Thursday last, in the appeal of John 
Storey, a tenant on the estate of Lord 
O'Neill, wherein the majority of the 
Commissioners decided to dismiss the 
tenant’s application to have a fair rent 
fixed, on the ground of sub-letting a 
cabin to a cotter at 10d. a week ; whether 
he is aware that Mr. Commissioner 
O’Brien considered the sub-letting so 
trivial that it ought not to have been 
taken into account, and stated that if 
such sub-lettings excluded tenants from 
getting fair rents fixed, more than half 
of the farmers of Ulster would be ex- 
cluded ; and whether he will consider 
what steps can be taken to secure to 
such tenants the advantages of the Land 
Acts ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that the case referred to was decided by 
the Land Commissioners on the con- 
struction and effect of the 4th section of 
the Land Act of 1887, and that leave to 
appeal to the Court of Appeal was 
applied for and granted. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: Was not the ap- 
plication for leave to appeal made on 
behalf of the landlord and not of the 
tenant ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am net aware, 
but I presume the whole case will be 
reviewed. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): But the 
appeal on the initiative of the landlord 
will not enable the tenant to raise the 
point he desires. Will the right hon. 
Gentleman consider the possibility of 
enabling this point of law to be raised on 
behalf of the tenant ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I will make in- 


quiries. 


GOVERNMENT STATIONERY ORDERS. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether, during the two years 1891-2 
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and 1892-3, of the 50 firms to whom 
orders were given for paper, 29 sent in 
supplies which it was thought necessary 
unconditionally to reject; whether these 
firms are still on the list of those invited 
to tender; and what is the objection 
raised either to striking their names off 
the list, or to granting a Return of the 
names, with the prices and quantities of 
the articles thus unconditionally rejected ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
The answers to the first two paragraphs 
are in the affirmative. The names of the 
29 firms were given in the Return of 
27th March, 1893. The rejections bear 
only a small proportion to the supplies 
accepted from the same firms. To strike 
the names off the list would narrow to an 
inconvenient extent the purchasing area 
of the Stationery Office; but orders have 
been given that in any future case in 
which supplies may be sent in, which are 
clearly below the qualities contracted for, 
the firms sending them in shall be called 
upop to explain, and, unless the ex- 
planation is satisfactory, they will be 
struck off the list. 

Mr. HANBURY : Did the same firm 
send goods which were rejected in more 
than one year ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: One firm in 
the course of two years sent in on 76 
contracts, and of these 69 were accepted 
as satisfactory, and seven rejected. 


ROYALTIES ON MAGAZINE RIFLE 
AMMUNITION. 

Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether any 
Jump sum or royalty has been paid, or is 
to be paid, to any person in respect of 
any invention relating to the ammunition 
for the magazine rifle besides the 2s. 6d. 
per 1,000 up to 100,000,000 payable to 
Messrs. Greenwood and Batley ; in what 
manner the payment of royalties for 
Service inventions is disclosed to this 
House in the Annuai Estimates; and 
whether he will grant a Return of the 
royalties and rewards paid for Service 
inventions during the last 10 years ? 
~ *Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The only sum paid or to be paid in any 
way connected with the ammunition for 
the magazine rifle, besides the 2s. 6d. per 
1,000 referred to in the question, was a 
proportion of the £6,500 which was paid 
to Mr. Metford on account of his services 


Mr. [Hanbury 


{COMMONS} Irish Lord Lieutenant. 
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127 
, . : ' ., | Mr. 
in connection with the magazine rifl am) 


and the ammunition employed therewitl .,t/¢ 
As to the weapon, the rifling and “ lead |.) aif 
in the chamber were due to Mr. Metford nant 
and in the ammunition the form of bulle,.yund 
adopted was his. The amount was paic,rce 
in one general sum, but the Ordnang,:.o4 
Council in recommending it mentioneds ¢has 
£5,000 for rifling and £1,500 for bulle 
The payments made for royalties o 

















stores used in the Service are not specifi] Mr. 
cally shown in the Annual Estimateghe po 
but form part of the cost of the storepls : 

wo § 


provided for. In many cases, particular] 
those which come under the old Pate 
Act, no separate royalty was fixed, an 
stores were purchased if the gross pric 
was looked upon as satisfactory. F 
this reason it would not be possible t 
give a complete Return of all money th 
has reached patentees; but I shall b 
happy to furnish the hon, Member wit 
a Return of all cases where royalties hay 
been awarded, showing the rates, althoug 
I would suggest that it be limited th 
five years. 


ADDRESSES TO THE IRISH LORD 
LIEUTENANT. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to th ‘ 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether h 
is prepared, on behalf of His Excellence 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, to ex 
plain on what grounds His Excelleney,y |... 
during the course of a recent visit tOjthat 
Cork, received an address from the Cor-recei 
poration of that city from which every *) 
expression of loyalty to the Sovereign “they 
had been excluded by a direct vote, and 
which made demands for the release of) |; 
the dynamite prisoners and the restora- ),.4 
tion of the evicted tenants, whereas, on (,, 
His Excellency’s accession to Office last 5¢ ), 
year, he declined to receive addresses pres 
offering him a loyal and hearty welcome| .,,, 
as the Representative of the Sovereign} q,, 
from the Dublin Chamber of Commerce ¢,, 
and the Methodist Conference, on the) ;;,, 
ground that the addresses contained) 4,.; 
political allusions ; and whether he is exp 
aware that the sole political allusions | ,._, 
contained in these addresses were para-} .;,,) 
graphs referring to the attachment of the} .,)j, 
Bodies in question to the legislative pol 
union between Great Britain and Ire-}),,, 
land as it now exists 7 
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Mr. DISRAELI (Cheshire, Altrin- 
am): I beg also to ask the right hon. 
entleman whether he is prepared, on 
half of His Excellency the Lord Lieu- 
Metfordonant of Ireland, to explain on what 
of bulle,ounds His Excellency, during the 
‘8S Palcourse of a recent visit to Limerick, re- 
rdnaneyeived an address from the Corporation 


. 127 


ne rifl 
erewit 
“ 

















‘ntOneyE that city advocating Home Rule and 
Pate n amnesty for all political prisoners ? 

specif] Mr. J. MORLEY: As I understand, 
timateghe position of the Lord Lieutenant was 
e stordhis: The Lord Lieutenant refused the 
icularlfwo addresses mentioned in the hon. 
Paterplember’s question on the ground that, 


ough purporting to be addresses of 
elcome to him as the Representative of 
1e Sovereign and in no other capacity, 
contained matter of immediate 
arty controversy. During his recent 
ur His Excellency took the earliest 
er withpportunity—I think it was at Mullin- 
es havgar—of deprecating the introduction of 
thoug eferences to matters of immediate Party 
ited thontroversy, and his request was, with 
ue or two not very significant excep- 
ions, duly observed. The form in 
rhich the address of the Cork Corpora- 
ion was submitted was marked by 
missions which the Lord Lieutenant re- 
rretted ; but the subjects raised in it— 
to thflamely, the works at Haulbowline, the 
victed tenants, the abolition of the extra 
-olice Tax, and questions of amnesty, 
were all such as fell within the province 
of the Executive Government, and the 
vo Lord Lieutenant, therefore, did not feel 
Isit that he would be justified in refusing to 
e Cor-receive the address. 

ove)) *Mn. T. W. RUSSELL : 
ereign 
te, and 
pase of 


ed, an 
88 pric 


y. F 


to ex 
lleney 


The right 
hon. Gentleman has not answered some 
parts of my question. I put the ques- 
sanaiine tion specifically whether His Excellency 
aon ne had received an address from the Cork 
‘ 1 , Corporation in which every expression 
a aS" of loyalty to the Sovereign, whose Re- 
Jleome |Presentative he is, had been absolutely 
. | Voted out of the address by a vote of the 
ereigt! Corporation of 18 to 13. The right hon. 
mae Gentleman has stated that the Lord 
woe Lieutenant regretted some omissions. I 
rs is desire to ask him whether His Excellency 
Barf expressed any regret? As regards the 
~~ | two addresses refused in Dublin, is the 
oa right hon. Gentleman aware that the 

substance of the two allusions called 


slative political on that occasion were as fol- 
d Ire- lows 
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Mr. SEXTON: I rise to Order, 
I beg to ask whether it is in Order for 
an hon. Member, without notice, to put 
to a Minister a question as to the ac- 
curacy of some addresses presented by 
Public Bodies some time ago of which he 
can know nothing ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: The right 
hon. Gentleman has stated 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I see nothing 
irregular in the course the hon. Member 
has taken. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I wish toask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether the 
two paragraphs to which the Lord Lieu- 
tenant objected from the Methodist Con- 
ference and the Dublin Chamber of Com- 
merce were as follows :— 





“To your immediate predecessor in the 
office of Vieeroy——” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is apparently referring to something 
which took place on the accession to 
Office of the present Government ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: That is re- 
ferred to in my question. I asked a 
question with respect to these two 
addresses. The right hon. Gentleman 
has answered that the addresses were 
refused because they referred to Party 
politics. I now desire to ask whether 
Party politics consisted in the following 
statements :-— 

“To your immediate predecessor in Office as 
Viceroy we have felt it our duty to declare our 
conviction that the maintenance of the legisla- 
tive union now existing between Great Britain 
and Ireland is essential to the prosperity of the 
trade and commerce of Ireland.” 


“We earnestly hope the Government will 

continue to administer the law with that im- 
partiality and firmness which are neede:| to pre- 
serve to the people a sense of security and 
freedom in the exercise of their lawful occupa- 
tions. 
I now ask whether the address containing 
these two paragraphs were declined by 
His Excellency ; and whether the Lord 
Lieutenant accepted an address without 
demur, without protest, or without any 
expression of regret, from which every 
scrap of loyalty had been voted out by 
the Cork Corporation by 18 to 13? 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square) : May I also ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to state whether the 
question of amnesty, although it may not 
be a question of controversy between the 
Ministerialists and the Opposition, is a 
Party question, and how he can reconcile 
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the fact that the Lord Lieutenant would 
accept an address in which this question 
of amnesty was discussed while he re- 
fused an address in which the question 
of Home Rule was discussed ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I take it that it 
would be impossible for the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to refuse to receive a Petition for 
the amnesty of political prisoners. 


Mr.-GOSCHEN: Was it a Petition ? 


Mr.J.MORLEY: It was not a Peti- 
tion I admit ; but I infer the fact that, as 
nobody would assert that His Excellency 
ought not to receive a Petition for the 
release of the dynamite prisoners as head 
of the Executive Government ia Ireland, 
he cannot be precluded from receiving an 
address in which the wishes of those 
addressing him on that subject are men- 
tioned. As to the Dublin addresses, it 
is rather late in the day to raise this 
question. In my own opinion, whatever 
that may be worth—and I do not know 
whether the hon. Member is in Order 
in asking an opinion—it is clear that the 
address which the hon. Member has read 
contains a polemical reference to two 
topics of immediate Party controversy— 
namely, the Home Rule policy and the 
policy of dropping the Crimes Act. I 
submit that His Excellency in refusing 
any address of welcome to him as the 
Representative of the Sovereign contain- 
ing such allusions, was absolutely right. 
As to the various questions put to me 
by the hon. Member, who says that all 
expressions of loyalty had been carefully 
deleted from the Cork address—although 
this is not strictly accurate—what is true 
is that some gentlemen in the Cork Cor- 
poration moved to insert a paragraph ex- 
pressive of the welcome they extended 

“To the Lord Lieutenant as the Representa- 
tive of our gracious Majesty the Queen, and we 
take this opportunity of expressing our devoted 
loyalty to her Throne and person.” 





It is quite true that the majority of the 
Cork Corporation did not think it 
necessary. [Jronical laughter.| 1 do 
not know why hon. Gentlemen opposite 
laugh. For my own part, I regret that 
the paragraph was not put in; but to 
say that, because that paragraph was 
not found by the Lord Lieutenant in the 
address, therefore he ought to have 
thrown the address overboard, touching 
as it did on other topics which affect 
the Executive Government, is a pro- 


Mr. Goschen 


{COMMONS} Trish Lord Lieutenant. 
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day. 
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position which I, for one, entirely re 
pudiate. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : 
portance of the question will justify m 
in asking a further question. It is 
Would not the loyal minority, or thei 
Representatives, be justified in putting 4 
question to the Executive Governmenj [RIS 














with regard to the maintenance of any M 
clause in the Criminal Law which the¥Seer 
thought essential to the protection o tl 
life and property in Ireland, and woul@Retu 
not that be precisely analogous to {the ( 
Petition ; and whether an address corfrom 
taining such a Petition would not fajfestin 


which may properly form the subject 
an address te His Excellency. 
right hon. Gentleman seems to me 
be putting a rather argumentati 
question. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: The righ 
hon. Gentleman has omitted to tell 1 
whether the Lord Lieutenant knew 
the proceedings in the Cork Corporati 





before he received the address. Reti 
Mr. J. MORLEY: I omitted tfinece 
mention it because I really did nofffchec 
know. amo 
Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: It is veryj No. 
important. on t 
Mr. SEXTON: I wish to ask} But 
whether it is not the right of the subject} whi 
to offer, and the duty of the Viceroy to] ame 
receive, an appeal to the clemency of the} mue 
Crown? As the question of loyalty to} Ser 
the Sovereign has been raised to the} rem: 
prejudice of the Irish people, I beg to ask] be 
whether the enthusiastic welcome given] post 
to His Excellency in every part off (£2 
Treland has not given the most conclusive} com 
evidence of a spirit ef loyalty to the} post 
Sovereign ever known in the history of exp 
that country ? , (£5, 
Mr. GOSCHEN: I rise to Order. | exp 
*Mr. SPEAKER: I must give the} Irel 
same answer as I did just now. I think | Me" 
it is not in Order to go beyond the) ™4 
immediate point raised in the question. of I 
Mn. DISRAELI: Did the Lord) le! 
Lieutenant receive an address at Water- bon 
ford, and did he, in reply, promise that } “"° 
certain reforms which were asked for} 4" 
should be brought to the attention of the Cini 
proper authorities? What were the fort 
reforms in question ? - 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: I have not seen 
he address, and so cannot answer. I 
the imhink it could hardly have been pre- 
tify m@ented before yesterday. 


rely ré 


It is} Mr. DISRAELTI: It was on Satur- 
wr theijday. 
ittin 


aie IRISH CIVIL GOVERNMENT CHARGES. 


of any Mr. GOSCHEN: I beg to ask the 
th they¥Secretary to the Treasury, with reference 
tion ofto the Irish balance sheet set out in 

woulg@Return No. 280, whether the reduction in 
s to #the Civil Government charges for Ireland 
ss corfrom £3,210,000, at which they were 
10t fallestimated in Return No. 91, to £3,123,000, 
e righiithe estimate accepted in Return No. 280, 
is entirely due to the latter being based 
on the actual expenditure of 1892-3, 
while the former were only based on 
estimates, or whether any part of such 
reduction is due to any re-classification 
of items between British and Irish ex- 
penditure ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The difference 
f £87,000 in the computed Civil Go- 
vernment charges for Ireland in 1892-3 
is mainly due to the fact that the amount 
lat which these charges were given in 

Return 23, dated February 24, 1893, was 
ed tiiinecessarily based on the estimated Ex- 
d nofjchequer issues for the year, while the 

Jamount given in the later Return 
No. 280, dated June 22, 1893, is based 
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on the actual Expenditure for the year. 

» ask} But some deductions have been made, 
ubject} which are partly consequential on the 
‘oy to} amended scheme—that is to say, inas- 
of the] much as the Postal and Inlaud Revenue 
Ity to} Services would, under the new clauses, 
o the} remain Imperial, and would not have to 
to ask] be met by the Irish Government, the 
given} postal charges borne on Civil Estimates 
rt off (£20,000) have been added to the total 
lusive} computed expenditure in Ireland on 
o the! postal account, and the Inland Revenue 
ry of expenses met out of Irish Civil Votes 
| (£5,000) are,like the other Inland Revenue 

ler. expenses, no longer tobe charged against 
» the} Ireland. Moreover, the Civil Govern- 
think | ment charges given in both the Returns 
the | in question include the charges met out 
Dn. of Local Taxation Revenie assigned to 
Lord, Ireland. Those charges, as my right 
‘ater-| Bon. Friend is aware, depend on the 
‘that | ®mount of that Revenue; and conse- 
1 for | queutly, as the Estimate of that Revenue 
f the | W#s not realised by about £20,000, the 
the Civil Government charges have been 

further diminished on this account. 
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SWAZILAND, 


Baron H. p—E WORMS (Liverpool, 
East Toxteth) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies whe- 
ther any Convention has been signed 
and, if so, on what date, by Sir Henry 
Loch, on behalf of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and President Kriiger relative 
to Swaziland ; and whether he can now 
present Papers to the House on the 
subject, and state the terms of the Con- 
vention ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY -or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxtox, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
The Convention has not been signed, 
The text of it only arrived a day or two 
ago, and is still under consideration. I 
am not, therefore, as yet in a position to 
make any statement or to present Papers ; 
but I hope to do so very shortly. 


THE CASE OF MR. THOMAS CONWAY. 
Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : I 


beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether an inves- 
tigation was recently held as to the 
character of Mr. Thomas Conway, one 
of the candidates for the office of Pro- 
fessor in the Marlborough Street Train- 
ing College, Dublin, under the National 
Board ; and whether he will state the 
result of that investigation, and lay the 
Evidence taken thereat, and the Corre- 
spondence relating thereto, upon the 
Table of the House ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Commis- 
sioners of National Education had an 
investigation recently held by both their 
Secretaries into charges alleged against 
Mr. Conway, and on the Report and 
Evidence they ordered as follows :— 

“ That the Commissioners are satisfied of the 
innocence of Mr. Conway, and that no imputa- 
tion remains upon his moral character.” 

For obvious reasons the Commissioners 
invariably decline to furnish copies of 
Reports of inquiries by their officers. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I believe 
this gentleman has lately been appointed 
to the position of Professor in the 
Training College by the National Board, 
It is a most serious thing that a Pro- 
fessor should lie under the imputation 
which has been made in this case; and 
if the appointment has been made, I 
shall raise the question on the Vote for 
the National Board of Education. 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: It is no part of 
my duty to meddle with these appoint- 
ments by the National Board ; indeed, it 
would be contrary to all precedent for 
me to interfere. 


_ STOKE GOLDING BURIAL BOARD. 
Mr. C. P. B. M‘LAREN (Leicester, 
Bosworth): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called to 
the proceedings at a meeting held on the 
27th June last in the vestry of the 
parish church of Stoke Golding, 
Leicestershire, for the purpose of electing 
three members on the Burial Board in 
that parish in the place of three members 
retiring by rotation, at which meeting 
the Rev. Hugh Bryan, vicar of the 
parish, was in the chair ; whether he is 
aware that, on Mr. Robert Bust, Mr. 
John Lee, and Mr. Nathan George 
Bacon being duly proposed and seconded 
as members in the place of the three 
retiring, the vicar refused to take these 
nominations or put to the meeting any 
vote other than the re-election of the 


three retiring members, of whom the 
vicar himself was one; and that, on a 
poll being demanded and signed by three 


inhabitants of the parish, the vicar 
refused to grant a poll; and whether the 
Local Government Board will take any 
steps in the matter for the purpose of 
setting aside the proceedings at the 
meeting, or enabling the inhabitants 
of the parish to elect members on the 
Burial Board ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitu, Fife, E.) : I have no authority 
to interfere in this matter. I have 
received a letter from the vicar which 
traverses almost the whole of the allega- 
tions of fact in the question ; but as 
neither the Home Office, nor, as I am 
informed, the Loca! Government Board, 
have any jurisdiction either to inquire 
into or to correct the proceedings of a 
vestry, I have no means of determining 
what is the true state of the case, or 
what, if anything, ought to be done. I 
should suppose that the matter is one 
which can be raised and decided in a 
Court of Law. 


{COMMONS} 
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COUNSEL AND THEIR FEES. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General whether his attention 
has been called to Clause 4 of the Law 
(Reform) Bill, as published on page 1 
of the last Report of the Manuscripts o' 
the House of Lords, whereby it was pro 
vided that every counsel at law wha 
shall receive a fee to attend and plead in 
any cause at a certain time and place 
and shall neglect to do the same 
accordingly, or shall not return the fee 
or fees received so timely that his clien 
may if he think fit with the said fee pro- 
vide him with another counsel shal 
incur the penalty of £100; whether a 
fee paid to counsel under the presen 
law is considered merely an honorarium 
and is not recoverable by a client in the 
event of counsel’s failure to attend the 
hearing of the case in respect of which 
such fee is paid him; and whether he 
will consider the desirability of having 
the law so altered as to enable the client 
either to secure the attendance of counsel 
or recover the fee paid counsel for 
attendance ? 

Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon): May 
I ask the Solicitor General whether he 
is aware that the discipline of the Bar in 
England is maintained by the Inns of 
Court; and whether he does not think 
that, instead of what is suggested, the 
proper remedy would be that the Inns 
of Court should enforce their jurisdiction 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Si 
J. Riesy, Forfar): With reference 
the second paragraph I answer in the 
affirmative. As to the first and third 
paragraphs, my attention has been calle 
by this question to the paper referred to 
but seeing that the proposed measure off 
reform has hung fire for more than two 
centuries, there does not appear to 
any reason why it should now 
revived, or legislation to a similar effect 
be now proposed. In answer to the 
question of my hon. and learned Friend 
I have to say that there is no doubt tha 
the Inns of Court have effective means 
of exercising jurisdiction over the mem 
bers of the Bar in any cases that may 
arise ; but I have never, in my own ex 
perience, known any instance in which 
they have interfered on the subject 
matter of this question. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Is it no 
a fact that counsel constantly receive 
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fees and do not attend to the matter for 
which they are fee’d ? 

Sir J. RIGBY : I certainly am not 
aware of it. I never knew of it in my 
ex perience. 

Mr. DODD: May I ask whether, 
when such cases occur, the Solicitor 
General does not think it right that the 
Inns of Court should interfere and compel 
restitution ? 

Sir J. RIGBY: I cannot answer a 
question of that kind without knowing 
the circumstances of the case. 


IRELAND'S IMPERIAL CONTRIBUTION. 


Mr. GOSCHEN : I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury, with refer- 
ence to the last Irish balance sheet set 
out in Return No, 280, on what principle 
Miscellaneous Receipts are to be ex- 
cluded from the Irish Revenue, of which 
one-third is to be taken as the contribu- 
tion of Ireland to Imperial purposes ; and 
whether such exclusion gives Ireland an 
advantage of £46,000 as compared with 
what the contribution would have been 
if the third had been taken on the Irish 
Revenue as a whole ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 


SURY (Mr. W. E. Gviapstone, Edin- 


burgh, Midlothian): There are two 
reasons for accepting the view of the 
Government. In the first place, the 
Revenue is the Revenue under the 
control, according to the Bill, of the 
Irish Legislature, and may be regulated 
by Irish Acts, whereas the Revenue on 
which the Vote was discharged was the 
Revenue regulated entirely by Act of 
Parliament. The second reason is that 
the Miscellaneous Receipts are in the 
nature of fees or payments for services 
rendered by Irish Departments for sums 
realised in the course of administration. 
It seems, therefore, reasonable that the 
Irish Eachequer, which is to bear the 
entire cost of administration, should have 
the exclusive benefit of the sums pro- 
ceeding from such sources. In point of 
fact, these are in the nature of Appropria- 
tions in Aid. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether, in 
the Miscellaneous Receipts which 
are thus excluded from the Irish Re- 
venue, there are not included a sum of 
£7,600 on account of the Irish Con- 
stabulary, the cost of which is borne to 
the extent of one-third by the Imperial 
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Government ; and further receipts by 
the Revenue Department and the Post 
Office and Telegraph Service which will 
still remain under Imperial control ; and, 
if so, whether such Revenue would not be 
excluded from the doctrine which the 
right hon. Gentleman laid down, and be 
proper Revenue to be divided ? Perhaps 
the right hon. Gentleman will make 
further inquiries. I cannot, of course, 
expect him to be familiar with all 
details. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I shall 
be glad to have notice. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is it not a fact that 
Ireland contributes her proportion of 
Imperial charges, and yet there is with- 
held from her any proportion of the Mis- 
cellaneous Receipts by the Imperial 
Revenue net derived from either 
England or Scotland ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I must 
also ask for notice of that, 


the Ports. 


THE GOVERNMENT BILLS. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he can state what measures the 
Government intend to drop this Session ; 
and whether the Local Veto Bill and the 
Chureh in Wales and the Church in 
Scotland Bills are to be proceeded with 
this year ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: As the 
hon. Member must probably expect, I 
am not able to give any light whatever 
upon the course of Business with respect 
to measures other than the Government 
of Ireland Bill. When we see our way 
as to the Irish Government Bill and the 
completion of the Business of the House 
with respect to it, then, of course, we 
shall be able to make statements with 
regard to some other measures. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): Has 
not the time come when Business may 
commence at a quarter instead of half- 
past 3, thereby avoiding a waste of 
time ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I will 
put myself in communication with the 
authorities on the subject. 


CHOLERA AND THE PORTS. 

Mr. HARRY S. FOSTER (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft): I beg to ask the Prime 
Minister a question of which I have given 
private notice. 
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Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE: Ihave not 
received the notice. 

Mr. H. S. FOSTER: I left it at the 
Treasury before 2 o'clock, but of course 
if the right hon. Gentleman desires 
notice I will put down the question. It 
is whether, having regard 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I think the hor. 
Member should, in the circumstances, 
put the question down on the Paper. In 
such a case it is not customary to read 
the notice. 

Mr. H. S. FOSTER: I understood 
the Prime Minister to indicate that he 
would answer it—Whether, having re- 
gard to the failure of the Government to 
keep a House on Friday night last, 
whereby discussion was again avoided 
upon a Motion standing in the name of 
a supporter of the Government, the Mem- 
ber for North Bucks, calling upon the 
Government to assist the Port Sanitary 
Authorities in the way of defensive 
measures against an invasion of cholera 
through the ports, the Government still 
refuse to give the House any facilities 
for expressing an opinion upon their 
action in the matter; whether he is 
aware that the Port Sanitary Authorities 
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Ireland Bill. 


*Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity): I rise to move the Amendment 
which stands in my name. In doing so, 
I will, as far as possible, avoid enlarging 
on the same arguments as were used in 
discussing the Amendment of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Great 
Grimsby (Mr. Heneage). No one will 
deny that the present representation of 
Ireland is out of proportion, and much 
too large. Even the Government pro- 
pose that it should be reduced, and, of 
course, when we are practically breaking 
up the Union, we must consider the 
question entirely de novo. The number 
of Members proposed in the Bill is, I 
submit, far too large, and the test I 
suggest is, on the whole, the fairest as 
between the two Islands. There is, no 
doubt, much to be said for considering 
the population in the arrangement of the 
Irish Legislative Body, or, indeed, as re- 
gards any Parliament, which may, if 
they choose, interfere in any, even the 
minutest, details of life. In such a case 
individuals, over and above any due to 
their contribution, are entitled to a voice 
in the determination of matters pertain- 





of the Kingdom feel a strong sense of 
the injustice of the attitude of the 
Government, and in some cases have 
refused 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
Warner, Warner ! 

*Mr. SPEAKER (intervening) : Ob- 
viously the question is one of which 
notice ought to be given. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON : May I ask if it 
is in Order for the hon. Member for 
Louth to call out “ Warner, Warner!” ? 

Mr. H. S. FOSTER: I call your 
attention, Sir, to the fact that that is a 
specific which the hon. and learned 
Member is continually recommending ? 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
(No. 209.) 


commiTTEE. [Progress, 10th July.]} 


[THIRTY-FIFTH NIGHT. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Irish Representation in the '|House of 
Commons. 
Clause 9 (Representation in Parlia 
ment of Irish Counties and Boroughs). 





ing to their convenience and comfort, 
the education of their children, sanitary 
legislation, and so on. But if this Bill 
were to become law, Ireland would settle 
such matters for herself. Why, then, 
should she interfere in ours? And why 
should she have a greater influence over 
our affairs than we ourselves would 
have? All purely Irish matters, the 
questions which affect the well-being, 
the comfort, and daily life of the people, 
are to be settled by the Irish for them- 
selves. Under the Bill, the Irish contri- 
bution will be mainly for the service of 
the Debt and the Military Forces of the 
country. Surely, however, as regards 
both these matters, the voice of Ireland 
in the National Councils ought to depend 
onthe proportion of their contribution. 
There is nothing in the payment of Debt, 
no consideration in the management of 
the Army and Navy, which enters into 
our special daily life or our individual 
existence. Ireland will bear, speaking 
roughly, 1-40th part of the burden—why 
are they to have 5-40ths of the power ? 
One of the old principles of the Liberal 
Party used to be that taxation and repre- 
sentation should go together and bear 
some relation to one another. Our Im- 
perial Expenditure amounts, in round 
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numbers, to £62,500,000. Of this Ireland 
wili bear £1,500,000, and Great Britain 
£61,000,000. The population of Great 
Britain is 33,000,000; that of Ireland 
4,700,000, therefore every Irishman 
living in Ireland will pay 6s. 6d., while 
every Englishman aud Scotchman will 
have to pay £1 15s. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is clearly unreasonable 
that Ireland should send 80 Members to 
our 570 as proposed in the Bill. How 
will hon. Members who represent English 
and Scotch constituencies be able to recon- 
cile this to their constituents, and, what is 
still more important, to their consciences ? 
Such a proposal is a moustrous injustice 
to the people of Great Britain. When 
we have proposed Amendments Home 
Rule Members have told us, without a 
shadow of reason, that we were insulting 
them. But surely in this case we have 
grave reason to complain. .I do not, 
indeed, say that Irish Home Rulers wish 
to insult us ; but I do say that, not con- 
tent with governing Ireland, they wish to 
dominate England aud Scotland also. I 
am not now proposing that Ireland should 
have no Members, but merely that 
England and Scotland should have the 
proportion of Members to which they 


Government of 


are justly entitled. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Scot- 


land very justly told us —not so 
very long ago—that under such a Bill as 
this Irish Home Rulers would not only 
be their own masters in Dublin, but our 
masters here also. This, then, is an 
English question. But then we are told 
that Irish Members would not care to 
vote on English questions. What evi- 
dence have we of that? Only the other 
day the Local Veto Bill came before 
the House. I say nething about the 
Bill, whether it was a good or a bad 
measure. But how was it carried? It 
was a purely British measure ; it did not 
apply to Ireland, and yet it was carried 
by Irish votes against the majority of 
Scotch and English Representatives. 
If we pass this clause we are committing 
an act of political suicide—we are per- 
forming a sort of national “ happy 
despatch,” to use a Japanese phrase. 
Nay, worse ; we are placing ourselves in 
the power of Ireland. Irish Members will 
exercise a control which it will be im- 
possible to resist. They will be able to 
determine our Ministers. If they make 
mistakes now their own people suffer ; 
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but under the Bill this check will be 
weakened, if not destroyed. Eighty 
votes count 160 on a Division, The 
Ministry of Great Britain will be made, 
by our own act, the tools and slaves of 
the Irish National League. It was once 
said that the law of Ireland was not the 
law of the land, but the law of the Land 
League. But under this Bill the Land 
League will not only rule Ireland, but 
Brita'n also. I do not base my conten- 
tion on the character of Irish Members. 
The argument would be unanswerable if 
this were a Scotch Home Rule Bill. 
My contention is, that 80 Members who 
settle their own local affairs and then 
here would have a most unfair 
advantage. Take the Budget. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
always know that if he proposed a 
Budget favourable to Ireland, he could 
rely on 80 Irish votes, counting 160 on a 
Division. Human pvature could not stand 
such a temptation. This Bill is, indeed, 
a great surrender, You are betraying 
the destinies of our country into the 
hands of men who have told us over 
and over again that they have no love 
for us. I say that Englishmen and 
Scotchmen who vote for this clause, 
however good their intentions may 
be, are really betraying the in- 
terests of their country. The Go- 
vernment may carry the clause to-day; 
but I am sure that our country- 
men will never tolerate the monstrous, 
unjust, and humiliating proposal con- 
tained in it. The spirit of the country 
will never brook it. We have been 
accustomed to rule, not to be ruled; to 
govern, not to obey. The Committee 
have, unfortunately, decided to retain 
Trish Members, but have not yet settled 
the numbers. My suggestion would 
leave Ireland some 30 to 40 Members, 
according to the principle finally adopted 
as to the Irish contribution, which I 
submit, under the circumstances, is ample 
even from the Government’s point of 
view. I propose the Amendment which 
stands in my name, and appeal to English 
and Seotch Members not to support the 
proposal in the clause, the effect of which 
must be to place England and Scotland 
in the power of Ireland, and enable Irish 
Nationalist Members to wring concession 
after concession from a weak and un- 
patriotic Government. 


come 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 27, after the word “day,” to 
insert the words “existing constituencies shall 
be abolished, and a number of Members shall 
be returned from Ireland to serve in Parliament 
bearing the same proportion to the total number 
of Members as the contribution of Ireland fixed 
in this Act bears to the total Imperial expendi- 
ture.” — (Sir J. Lubbock.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : The speech of my 
right hon. Friend was distinguished by 
his usual mildness ; he only called us, at 
the close, a weak and unpatriotic Go- 
vernment. 


Sir J. LUBBOCK: I was referring 
to the future. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE, who was 
indistinctly heard, said: I was going to 
return my thanks to my right hon. Friend. 
I believe I have heard the word 
“ treachery” used, and this from a Mem- 
ber for a University, too. Iam sorry I 
am not able to tender my thanks to him 
for his mildness, which I had intended to 
offer. My right hon. Friend has taken 
the opportunity, in making this Motion, 
to assail the consistency of the Govern- 
ment. Its opinions have been known 
and formed for a great many years past. 
The Secretary for Scotland has been 
charged with changing his mind, but my 
right hon. Friend effected that process 
in a good number of years. What is the 
case of my right hon. Friend (Sir J. 
Lubbock) ? Why, last night he voted 
for 103 Irish Members. Then came a 
Motion for the total exclusion of the Irish 
Members, and my right hon. Friend voted 
for that. [Cries of “No!” ] 


Sir J. Lussock rose, but Mr. Giap- 
STONE declined to give way. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
stating facts. My right hon. Friend now 
comes forward with another Motion, which 
he says will give 40 Members to Ireland ; 
but, according to my reckoning, the num- 
ber would be very much nearer 20 Mem- 
bers. So far as I can make out, the 
numbers now suggested are 20 to 25, or 
rather 23 and a fraction of 24. If I 
understand the argument of my right 
hon. Friend, it is that it is quite enough 
to have a small number of Irish Members 
in the Imperial Parliament to deai with 
such matters as the National Debt and 
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military expenditure. But surely these 
are matters in which the poor man is 
greatly concerned. Fer 22 years before 
1793 the military expenditure _half- 
starved the population of this country; 
the agricultural population, more parti- 
cularly, had not encugh to keep body and 
soul together. The Irish are the poorest 
portion of the population, and they have 
been driven pretty nearly to starvation, 
independently of war. They have been 
ground down to dust. The poorest part 
of the population has the greatest in- 
terest in the question of military ex pendi- 
ture. But what I complain of is that 
this is the most reactionary of all the 
reactionary proposals we have had. 
When has the amount of taxation ever 
entered into the question of the franchise? 
No doubt it constituted a portion of the 
basis on which the original number of 
100 Members was fixed by the Act of 
Union, and I rather think that, in deter- 
mining what boroughs should go into 
Schedule A or Schedule B, there was 
some mention of taxation under the first 
Reform Bill ; but never since the Act of 
Union has redistribution been made on 
the basis of taxation. We have arrived 
at another view of the matter,and that is 
that we have primarily and mainly todo, 
not with pounds, shillings, and pence, 
but with human beings. When the 
Reform Bill of 1884 was passed, the 
House was perfectly aware that the 
taxable capacity of Ireland was much less 
than that of other portions of the 
country ; yet by the deliberate judgment 
of Parliament Ireland received not less 
representation, but rather more than was 
her due. In the Bill of 1867 Parliament 
proceeded upon the principle that, after 
all, the body and soul of the man were 
the main subjects before them, and not 
his capacity to pay. The labouring man 
has as genuine, as legitimate, and rela- 
tively as large an interest in good govern- 
ment as anyene else. Iam quoting the 
uniform practice of Parliament, which 
has received the sanction of all 
Parties in Parliament, and I say 
that, after that sanction has constituted 
the basis of all legislation, it is, indeed, a 
strange thing that at the end of the 
century this superannuated Motion 
should be introduced which is so unjust 
in its ground and in its basis. The last 
instance bearing upon the case was the 
County Government Bill of the late Go- 
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vernment, under which the object was 
to make the Electoral Divisions as nearly 
equivalent as possible, having regard to 
the area, to the pursuits, and to the 
Census. The idea of contribution by 
taxation to the Exchequer was never 





dreamed of. Upon the broad and strong 
foundation of Parliamentary precedent 
and conduct and authority, I ask the 
Committee to reject the Amendment. 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): The First Lord of the Trea- 
sury commenced his very interesting 
speech by lecturing my right hon. Friend 
upon his inconsistency. Well, Sir, I 
cannot help thinking that that lecture 
would have been much more interesting 
and instructive to the House if it had 
come last night about half-past 11. We, 
I am sure, would have gratefully accepted 
it as a substitute for the very short 
speech in which my right hon. Friend 
moved the Closure. I do not hesitate to 
say that it was simply playing with the 
Committee for the Prime Minister to 
allege that the vote given by us on the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Waterford was a vote in favour of 103 
Members. The Leaders of the Opposi- 
tion stated distinctly that that vote was 
given against the plan of the Govern- 
ment, and the Chairman stated that if 
that Motion were carried it would be 
possible to move an Amendment doing 


away with the Irish representation 
altogether. But another charge of in- 


consistency is brought against my right 
hon. Friend. The Prime Minister said 
that my right hon. Friend was inconsis- 
tent because, having voted last night for 
no Members at all, he now votes for 23} 
Members. I should have thought it was 
perfectly consistent for us, who believe 
that the less we have of Irish repre- 
sentation the better, if this Bill is to be 
earried, after having failed to exclude 
them altogether, to vote for the smallest 
number we can possibly have. I quite 
agree that the tendency of the House 
hitherto has been to make representation 
in proportion to population, and taxation 
in proportion to capacity. My right 
hon. Friend said very truly that the 
interest of the poor man may be just as 
great as the interest of the rich man in 
questions of war and the National Debt ; 
but I think it may also follow from that 
that when you come to deal with taxa- 
tion you may take into consideration not 
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only the units, but also the benefits re- 
ceived. And I would point out to my 
right hon. Friend that that is what we 
do in regard to municipal taxation. A 
great deal of the municipal taxation of 
the country is based not upon the number 
or proportion of human beings, but upon 
the proportion of the benefits each man 
receives. But that is not the ground 
upon which I press the Amendment. 
We are not dealing on this occasion with 
human beings as units, but with aggrega- 
tions of human beings; and when my 
right hon. Friend said that the result of 
the Amendment would be to impose on 
poor human beings greater taxation in 
proportion than is imposed on rich 
human beings, the persons he was 
thinking of were the Irish human 
beings and not the human beings of 
Great Britain, whether rich or poor. 
I am interested for the poor British 
human beings. The human beings in 
Great Britain, whether they are rich or 
poor, in consequence of the proceedings 
of my right hon. Friend will have to pay 
a great deal more than they ought to do 
in order to relieve the human beings in 
Ireland for whom he has so great a 
sympathy. Do not suppose for a moment 
that this is a question between rich and 
poor. The taxation of Ireland under 
this Bill may be settled hereafter by the 
Irish people. They may if they like— 
they probably will—impose a greater 
part of the taxation upon those who are 
rich and well-to-do and relieve as far as 
possible those who are poor. It is not a 
question whether the poor will have to 
pay more or less, but the question 
whether Ireland as a whole is to be 
relieved of her fair share of taxation in 
order that Great Britain as a whole may 
pay a great deal more? 


CoLtoxeL BRIDGEMAN (Bolton) 
said, as he had an Amendment down 
similar to the present one he should like 
to say a word or two before the Division 
was taken. Three or four years ago 
there was a very important meeting at 
Hawarden between the late Mr. Parnell 
and the Prime Minister. The Prime 
Minister then, as they were told, sug- 
gested that the proper number of Irish 
Members in the Imperial Parliament 
wouid be 32, and he wanted to know how 
that figure was arrived at. As far as he 
was able to see, it was got at by ecaleu- 
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lating the Irish contributions to the 
Imperial Expenditure. The Imperial 
Expenditure was put at £60,000,000. 
The Irish contribution to the Imperial 
Expenditure by the Bill of 1886 was 
£3,200,000 odd. That would leave the 
British contribution at £56,700,000 odd, 
aud there were 567 British Members in 
that House; therefore, there would be one 
Member to every £100,000 contributed 
tothe Imperial Expenditure. The number 
of Irish Members was to have been 32, 
which was exactly one forevery £100,000, 
It was a coincidence that these figures 
should have worked out so exactly, 
unless the Prime Minister had intended 
that that should be the proper contribu- 
tion. As in 1886 the proposal was there 
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should be no Irish Members in this 
House, the contribution was to be 
£3,200,000. At the time of the 


Hawarden interview nothing was said 
about the contribution, but the number of 
Members was to be 32. [Mr. W. E. 
GLADSTONE: No, no! ] He was aware 
the right hon. Gentleman disclaimed the 
published accounts of that interview, and 
particularly said that the proposals were 
not formal, and not unanimous, and not 
final. They fully accepted the view 
that they were not formal, because they 
were not made officially by the Govern- 
ment ; not unanimous, because the whole 
Ministry did not agree to them ; and not 
final, because no one could ever accuse 
the right hon. Gentleman of making a 
final proposal. To connect the word 
“ final” with the name of the right hon. 
Gentleman was a contradiction. The 
proposals, then, were neither formal, nor 
unanimous, nor final. But the right 
hon. Gentleman never said that the 
particular proposal of 32 Members was 
not made. Here was Mr. Parnell’s 
account of the matter-— 

“Upon the subiect of the retention of the 
Irish Members Mr. Gladstone told me that the 
opinion, and the unanimous opinion, of his 
Colleagues and himself, recently arrived at 
after most mature consideration of alternative 
proposals, was that in order to conciliate English 
public opinion it would be necessary to reduce 
the Irish representation from 103 to 32.” 

After that he really thought it was a 
little hard that the Prime Minister 
should speak of inconsistency on the 
part of the Member for the University of 
London, who had really proposed a 
scheme fair to the constituencies of this 
country, and which ought, therefore, to 
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command the support of English 
Members. 

Eart COMPTON (York, W.R., 


Barnsley) said, the Members of the 
Committee had heard from the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham that 
the object of the Party which he led 
was to get a smaller representation of 
Irish Members in that House ; the less 
the better, said the right hon. Gentleman. 
He (Earl Compton) was oue of those 
who in 1886 disagreed with the Govern- 
ment as regarded the exclusion of the 
Irish Members. He himseif was then 
strongly in favour of their inclusion as 
he was now ; therefore, he had not been 
inconsistent in that view during the last 
six or seven years. Who were those 
who were most active in publie speeches, 
on publie platforms, and in that House 
with arguments in favour of the inclusion 
of the Irish Representatives? Not the 
Leaders of the present Government, but 
the Leaders of the Liberal Unionist 
Party. He could refer to many speeches 
delivered bythe right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham himself to this effect. He 
remembered, in particular, a speech of the 
present Duke of Devonshire, in which he 
said that the inclusion of the Irish Mem- 
bers was absolutely necessary, and that 
it was the outward and visible sign of 
the unity of the Empire. The Liberals 
were told they were Separatists, although 
at the present moment they were 
defending the inclusion of the Irish 
Members against those who wished to 
exclude them altogether or have as 
small a representation as possible, and 


who had _ hitherto called themselves 
Unionists. But if the inclusion of the 
Trish Members was the outward and 


visible sign of the unity of the Empire, 
and hon. Gentlemen opposite wished to 
exclude them, how could they any longer 
call themselves Unionists? The right 
hon. Gentleman who moved the Amend- 
ment, speaking of the time when the Bill 
would have passed and there would be 
80 Representatives in that House, re- 
ferred to them as Nationalist Members. 
He protested against the idea that every 
Member returned from Ireland would be 
a Nationalist. Out of these 80 Irish 
Members, continuing in their present pro- 
portions, they would have 64 Nationalist 
and 16 non-Nationalist Members. Again, 
if that Bill passed and they had 80 Irish 
Members iu that House who had gota 
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Legislature of their own, was there any 
man who believed that the Nationalists 
would always vote together upon every 
question that came before the House ? 
They would, no doubt, vote as a solid 
body as regarded Irish matters; but as 
regarded Imperial questions, it was per- 
fectly certain there would be a difference 
of opinion among the Irish Members 
as there was amongst English Mem- 
bers. He must also protest against one 
phrase which the right hon. Gentleman 
used, and that was that they (the 
Liberals) should be the tools and slaves 
of the Irish Party. He heard one hon. 
Gentleman say, “That is what you are 
now.” He supposed by that was meant 
that the Government was kept in power 
through the votes of the Irish Members. 
[ Opposition cheers.] Just so. Then 
he would ask hon. Gentlemen opposite 
who cheered that statement whether it 
would be fair for him to stand up in that 
House and say they were the slaves and 
tools of the Liberal Unionists, whose 
votes alone kept them in power for 
seven years? ‘There was no difference 
whatever in the two cases, so far as he 
could see. The ostensible object of the 
Amendment was that they should have 
representation, not according to popula- 
tion, but according to the contributions 
to the Imperial Expenditure. But the 
real object of the Amendment was not so 
much that it should be carried as that 
they should have a long list of Amend- 
ments, one after another, to waste the 
time of the House. [* No, no!”] Then 
why did not some responsible ex-Minister 
put down some Amendment, so that they 
might understand what they wanted ? 

T HE MARQUESS OF CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton) : I wish to ask, Mr. 
Chairman, is this discussing the Amend- 
meut ¢ 

Eart COMPTON was trying to show 
what the real meaning of the Amend- 
ment was, and that was why he asked 
that someone should come forward with 
a real Amendment instead of these shams 
which they were likely to have for some 
considerable time. The country under- 
stoed perfectly well what was the 
meaning of this. As far as he was con- 
cerned, he should have preferred per- 
sonally to have had the Irish representa- 
tion exactly as it was at the present 
moment; ard although he voted with the 


Government for 80 Members, he did so 
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with the distinct condition in his own 
mind—and which he should carry out— 
that those 80 should be allowed to vote 
on all subjects when they came into that 
House. In his opinion, they would tend 
to destroy the Imperial unity if they did 
not have seated in that House Represen- 
tatives from all parts of the United 
Kingdom voting on all questions. That 
had “always been his view; he held it 
still, and at the proper time he should 
move that the Irish Members should 
have the power to vote in all matters. 
Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 
Albans) said, the noble Lord afforded an 
illustration of a Member who thought 
one way and voted another. The noble 
Lord had asked why, if the Unionists 
considered the retention of the Irish 
Members was the outward and visible 
sign of the real unity of the Kingdom, 
they could vote against their retention. 
The answer was a very simple one. The 
Bill was a thoroughly bad one, whether 
they had the Irish Members in or out, 
and that it was quite impossible to make 
it a good one by keeping the Irish 
Members in. If it were possible, he was 
sure they would vote for it instead of 
against it; but if they took one course 
they were landed in one difficulty, and if 
they took another course they were 
landed in another difficulty. The noble 
Lord said it was impossible to suppose 
that all the Irish Members returned to 
that House would vote together on Im- 
perial questions. So it would be if 
they considered Imperial questions on 
their merits. But that was exactly what 
they were afraid they would not do, and 
that was their reason for wishing to see 
as few as possible of the Irish Members 
in that House. They believed they 
would subordinate Imperial questions to 
their Irish interests as distinguished 
from other parts of Great Britain, and 
the tendency of the Irish Members— 
irrespective of Party—would be for 
them all to vote together with the view 
of getting the best possible terms they 
could for Ireland. Thus Irish Members 
who did not agree with their compatriots 
on other questions would be almost 
necessarily compelled to act with them 
on Imperial questions. They were, 
therefore, face to face with a great 
danger, and however much hon. Members 
might try to disguise it in that House 
the constituencies would realise the 
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danger they were placed in if 80 Irish 

Members were sitting in that House who 
were prepared to subordinate the interests 
of the Empire to the interests of Ireland. 
The reasoa which induced the Opposi- 
tion to vote for the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Waterford was to ex- 
press their dissent from the plan proposed 
by the Government, and they felt them- 
selves perfectly at liberty in future 
to support any such proposal as that of 
the right hon. Baronet or any other. 
Why, instead of turning round with a 
tu quoque to the Mover of the Amend- 
ment, did not the Prime Minister allow 
the Secretary for Scotland to get up and 
explain his change of action on this ques- 
tion? Was the Secretary for Scotland 
afraid to stand up and explain ? 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) : He has 
got common sense. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS should have 
thought there was every reason for the 
right hon. Gentleman to explain the 
course he had thought fit to adopt. The 
reason which induced him (Mr. Gibbs) 
to support the Amendment was not the 
question that representation should be 
settled by taxation and not by popula- 
tion—his views were rather in a contrary 
sense—but because he considered that in 
regard to such a Bill it would be their 
interest to reduce, in any way they could 
and by any amendment, the number of 
Irish Members who would sit in that 
House. 

*Mr. J. A. BRIGHT (Birmingham, 
Central) said, that he had some reluctance 
to intervene in that Debate, not only 
because the time in which they were 
allowed to speak at all was very short, 
but because what he intended to say could 
be much better said by others. The 
Committee, however, would admit that 
he represented a name which was once 
well-known and honoured in that House, 
particularly in connection with Irish 
affairs and with efforts for the good of 
Ireland which were made a great many 
years ago and long before many other 
politicians had turned their attention to 
that subject. He had also succeeded to 
the representation of a very large and 
important constituency—an old strong- 
hold of Liberalism—and he thought that 
it, perhaps, might be expected by his 
constituents that he should say a word in 
that Debate. In the affecting peroration 
with which the Prime Minister ended his 
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speech on the introduction of this Bill 
he begged of them to forget the past. 
He thought that the right hon. Gentle- 
man said, “ Let the dead past bury its 
dead,” and urged them to forget all 
that had passed of differences 
between the British and the Irish Mem- 
bers in that House. Well, he, for his 
part, would be glad to be able to forget 
those things, but then the past was all from 
which he was able to judge of the future. 
He was there as a trustee for a great trust 
given to him by his constituents, and it was 
his duty to see that in these discussions 
their opinions were expressed, and that 
they were, as far as possible, safeguarded 
from the disaster which he thought that 
he foresaw in the near future. He was 
surprised on the previous night when 
quotations were made from speeches of 
the right hon. Gentleman on the Trea- 
sury Bench. There wis a quotation 
from a speech of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland as to his opinion held not long 
ago, that by an arrangement just such 
as was now proposed the Irish would be 
masters of that House. Was that a 
position which any patriotic English 
Minister could regard with satisfaction ? 
He (Mr. Bright) would have thought 
that if a Minister held such views it 
would have been impossible for him to 
have joined in a plan to bring about 
such a result. The Prime Minister was 
also quoted as having said that the 
retention of the Irish Members was a 
question for the consideration of the 
Members for Great Britain, and should 
be left to their decision. The right hoa. 
Gentleman was questioned on this point 
yesterday, but they got no answer at all. 
Ministers sat silent. They reminded him 
of the position of a witness in the Police 
Court who refused to answer questions 
put to him because he might incriminate 
himself. His position was that the Irish 
Members were going to get great inde- 
pendence at home, and, therefore, he and 
other British Members were reluctant to 
lose their independence in that House. 
The Prime Minister had described the 
Amendment as a reactionary proposal ; 
but that statement came badly from the 
mouth of the right hon. Gentleman, who 
not long ago proposed te exclude the 
Irish Members altogether. He freely 
confessed that of the three alternatives 
for dealing with this problem he pre- 
ferred exclusion altogether. He knew 
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that total exclusion was called de facto 
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separation. But that would be better 
for Great Britain than a muddled-up 
arrangement such as the in-and-out pro- 
posal, which seemed to him the most 
ridiculous proposal that was ever con- 
ceived. He only asked that in return 
for the relief given to the Irish Mem- 
bers in the mauagement of their own 
affairs, British Members might have 
some mitigation of Irish interference in 
British affairs. He did not wish to 
delay the Committee by making a long 
speech. They all knew what a very 
limited time they had at their disposal, 
but there were one or two things he 
would still like to say. The noble Lord 
who had just spoken (Lord Compton) 
had said that they introduced that Amend- 
ment to bring in a long string of other 
Amendments. He should have thought 
that the noble Lord would have seen 
that the Unionists were not able to 
do this. They had that Bill put into 
water-tight compartments. They would 
try, of course, to ram one of those com- 
partments, and if they turned the whole 
Bill over they would be greatly delighted. 
But it had frequently been complained 
by them that they had not had sufficient 
time to discuss the Bill. They had been 
told that they had spent more time over 
it than had been spent over certain speci- 
fied Bills. But it might as well be com- 
plained against a boa constrictor that it 
took an hour to swallow a sheep when 
previously it had taken only a few 
minutes for a rabbit. That Bill was the 
largest ever brought before them, and in 
proportion to its size was the time that 
should be ailowed for the discussion. 
Charges were brought against the 
Unionist Members, and he did not 
know whether the supporters of 
the Government would believe that to 
him it was a painful thing to have 
to oppose a Bill brought in by the 
right hon. Gentleman who was now 
at the head of the Government. 
He was brought up to admire the Prime 
Minister from his earliest youth and even 
to revere him. He had not forgotten 
that lesson. But whatever his feelings 


in that respect he felt that he was bound 
to oppose what he believed to be a most 
dangerous and evil proposal. If he 
believed that the Bill would bring peace 
to Ireland and give relief to the House 
of Commons he would refrain from op- 
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posingit. But he could not but look at the 
nature of the Bill, full as it was of safe- 
guards and restrictions. He felt certain 
that if the Irish Members continued 
there they would be continually trying 
to get the safeguards and restrictions re- 
moved. Many of the safeguards were 
in reality weak, though they looked 
strong. Whether the Irish Members 
wished it or not they would be compelled 
in the future to try to get the safeguards 
removed on account of their restrictive 
character. Thus, instead of having a 
reign of peace in Ireland and a time of 
relief in that House, there would only be 
interference and constant discussion in an 
aggravated form. That being his opinion, 
he felt bound to support an Amendment 
which reduced the number of Irish 
Members who could interfere to the 
lowest limit. 

*Mr.GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) 
said, it was a great satisfaction that upon 
one point, at least, the Committee was 
unanimous, and that was upon the point 
that whatever might be the number of 
Irish Members returned to that House it 
should no longer be 103. The Govern- 
ment suggested it should be 80; the right 
hon. Baronet opposite suggested it should 
be in proportion to contribution, and the 
Members from Ireland were quite pre- 
pared to accept that or some other num- 
ber yet to be found ; and so far as he could 
see there was only one Member of that 
House—-the Member for Waterford— 
who had ever entertained the notion 
that the representation of Ireland in 
this Parliament should remain at 103. 
He could understand that the Irish Mem- 
bers, having made and unmade Ministries 
here, would regret going back to Ireland, 
which was not a very large part of the 
Empire. The hon. Member for Waterford 
(Mr. J. E. Redmond) was apparently 
the only Member, however, who was un- 
willing, in some degree, to go. He wished 
to point out that theyhad always been ready 
tofollow. In November, 1890, there was a 
great readiness on the part of the late 
Leader of the Irish Party (Mr. Parnell) to 
reduce the Irish representation at West- 
minster to 32. That was a remarkable 
number. It was one that the Prime 
Minister had dealt with in reference to 
Irish opinion in that House. In 1886 it 
was said by the right hon. Gentleman 
that if Ireland was to have Home Rule 
they should not have Irishmen sitting in 
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that House; but in 1890 the Prime 
Minister said he was agreeable to the 
number to sit in that House being 32. 

Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) : No. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Mr. Par- 
nell said that the Prime Minister told 
him that— 

“Tt was the unanimous opinion of his Col- 
leagues, recently arrived at, after mature con- 
sideration, that in order to conciliate English 
opinion it would be necessary to reduce the 
Irish representation here from 103 to 32.” 

I do not hear the right hon. Gentleman 
repeat that “ No.” 

Mr. STANSFELD: I do repeat it. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): It has 
always been denied in the House and in 
the country. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, it 
never was denied by Mr. Paruneli, who 
said it. It was perfectly true that a 
letter was written by the Prime Minister 
on the subject 





Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): He 
denied it always. 
Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 


Rusheliffe) : I wish to ask, Mr. Mellor, 
whether this has anything to do with the 
Amendment ? 

*Tue CHAIRMAN : I cannot say that 
it has nothing to do with the Amendment, 
but it is not very near the issue raised by 
It. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he had 
to thank the Chairman for ruling him in 
Order, as he was sure he would do. The 
question he was arguing was that the 
Prime Minister, having started in 1886 at 
zero, had gone up in 1890 to 32,and had now 
come to 80, though by what process he 
had arrived at the latter number was not 
quite clear. Thirty-two was, at least, a 
definite number. This Amendment 
stood on a definite basis, and, as far as he 
was concerned, he was willing to accept 
32. They were not to assume, however, 
that with this reduced number they would 
not have to deal with Irish questions, for 
the difficulty as to the exercise of the 
veto under the scheme of 1886 had been 
pointed out by the hon. Member for North 
Kerry (Mr. Sexton), and the same hon. 
Member had said that under the present 
scheme— 

“ A Bill passed by the Irish Legislature might 
be set aside for a time by the veto, but that 
there was nothing to prevent the Irish Legisla- 
ture passing it again and again, the Irish Mem- 
bers in the Imperial Parliament being mean- 
whil e, more in evidence than before.” 


Mr. Gibson Bowles 
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That, of course, was the hon. Member's 
affair. Although the Irish Members 
would be here in limited numbers they 
would be a greater force, and everything 
done before would be done with greater 
vigour. So that a Body of 20 or 30 
Members might be equal in force to 103. 
They were, at any rate, agreed they 
would not have 103. What, then, was 
to be the exact number? He thought 
the Amendment proceeded on fair lines, 
and he should support it. 


*Sir J. LUBBOCK said, when the 
Prime Minister twitted him with incon- 
sistency in consequence of the vote he 
gave last night he rose, but the right 
hon. Gentleman declined to give way. 
His object was to point out that the 
Chairman had ruled that, even if the 
Motion of the hon.Gentlemanthe Member 
for Waterferd (Mr. J. E. Redmond) 
were carried, he would still have been 
able to move his Amendment. The 
Prime Minister argued throughout as if 
the question were one between rich and 
poor; but that was not so. It was a 
question as to the relative amount of 
political power which in future was to be 
exercised by Great Britain and Ireland 
respectively. He wished to increase 
England’s share; the Government, on 
the contrary, gave more to Ireland. He 
had hoped that some English or Seotch 
Gladstonian Member would have sup- 
ported him in claiming a greater share 
for England and Scotland. As, however, 
they showed no disposition to do so, 
he felt it was useless to divide, and 
would content himself with his protest 
and ask leave to withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 


*Tne CHAIRMAN: Is it your plea- 
sure that leave be given to withdraw the 
Amendment? [ Cries of “No!” “Yes!” 
and “Divide!”] I think the “ Noes” 
have it. 

Question put, and negatived. 


*Sir CHARLES W. DILKE 
(Gloucester, Forest of Dean) moved, in 
page 4, line 27, after “constituencies ” 
to insert “hereinafter,” and omit 
in line 28 the words “in the Second 
Schedule to this Act.” He said 
the redistribution scheme of the Bill 
was contained in this clause and the 
Schedule taken together, and that their 
effect was to upset the agreement of the 
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28th November, 1884, between the 
Parties in the State, and to re-open the 
whole subject of redistribution in Great 
Britain as well as Ireland. He would 
not quote the document that contained 
that agreement in a written form, except 
so faras it had already been quoted by the 
late Sir Stafford Northcote and himself ; 
but to that extent he should refer to it. 
The proposals of the Bill violated the 
agreement at two points. The first 
main clause of the agreement was that, 
while there should be in future no 
minority representation under any direct 
provisions, there should be an indirect 
representation of minorities by the all 
but universal creation of single-Member 
districts—universal in counties. The 





present Bill, legislating in the most in- 
direct and most objectionable manner by 
means of a note to a Schedule, kept 
single-Member divisions in the Irish 
boroughs ; but destroyed them in the 
counties, and under this Bill nine counties 
were to return three Members each in a 
single constituency, and 14 were to 
return two each. No doubt this provision 
had been inserted in the Bill in order to 
avoid the creation of a Boundary Com- 
mission ; but it was a novel proposal, for 
in former days the three-Member con- 
stituencies had been subject toa Minority 
Clause, and the effect of the Bill would 
be to destroy a considerable measure of 
minority representation at present secured 
by the single-Member district system, 
and actually existing at the present 
time. The other main peculiarity of the 
proposals of the Bill consisted in the 
destruction of the existing balance 
between borough and county representa- 
tion. The Liberal scheme of 1884 had 
provided for an exact equality of repre- 
sentation of counties and of boroughs, 
and had been accepted as fair on this 
head by the Conservative Party, who 
naturally attached much importance to 
receiving satisfaction on this point ; but 
by the present provisions 21 county 
seats were taken away from Ireland and 
nota single borough seat, although the 
first seats to go ought to have been seats 
from five small boroughs. On the 21st 
February last a debate had been initiated 
by the Member for Wandsworth, in the 
course of which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had said—* Sooner rather 
han later there must be another Redis- 
ribution Bill.” What they wanted was 
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“a common-sense adjustment.” Under 
it “some smaller constituencies would be 
done away with altogether.” The satis- 
faction of the House with this statement 
had been expressed from both sides ; 


Treland Bill. 


but by the present proposal the 
existing electoral discrepancies were 


enormously increased, and the House 
might contrast Cardiff with 17,833, or 


the Romford Division of Essex with 
between 18,000 and 19,000 electors, 
with, on the other side, Newry, 
Kilkenny, or Galway. The Romford 


Division of Essex had more than ten 
times the population, more than ten 
times the rateable value, and ten times the 
electorate of any one of the three 
smallest of the small Irish boroughs 
which would be separately represented in 
the House. Under the scheme of the 
Bill the Irish counties would be greatly 
under-represented. The County of Antrim 
had its representation reduced, and was 
given but three seats for between 36,000 
and 37,000 electors. The County of 
Armagh had its representation reduced, 
and was given two seats for between 
25,000 and 26,000 electors, and in that 
couuty the Home Rule minority, at pre- 
sent represented, was extinguished. In 
County Down the Home Rule minority, 
at present represented, was also, in a 
Parliamentary sense, extinguished ; and 
County Down was reduced to three Mem- 
bers for nearly 38,000 electors. The 
County of Fermanagh was reduced to 
one Member for its 12,000 electors, and 
the present representation of the Tory 
minority was extinguished. The County 
of Kildare was also reduced to one Mem- 
ber for 12,000 electors ; the County of 
Kilkenny to one seat for over 12,000 
electors. The County of Mayo was 
reduced to three seats for 34,000 electors. 
Queen’s County was reduced to one seat, 
and Waterford County to one seat—both 
of them having over 13,000 electors. 
Great diserepancies would also be found 
between the Irish boroughs themselvese 
East Belfast and Dublin Harbour 
Division had 11,500 electors to one 
Member in each case, while Kilkenny, 
Newry, and Galway had only about 
1,800 to 1,900 electors each. The 
reason was the Prime Minister’s wish to 
be tender to the few Irish towns ; but 
the result was the introduction of fresh 


and inereased anomalies, at the very 


moment when the Government were pro- 
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mising the diminution of those which had 
been shown to exist at the present time. 
He would not trouble the Committee with 
further observations. So far as he was 
concerned, whatever line the Government 
might take on this question, he did not 
think the present was a convenient 
opportunity for dividing on the scheme. 
But he had thought that this was a con- 
venient opportunity for debating it, as the 
clause contained matters bearing upon 
the redistribution proposals of which he 
had spoken, It would be impossible to 
pass this clause by without in some sense 
committing themseives; but a_ better 
opportunity of dividing would be afforded 
by the words of the Schedule if the Go- 
vernment were not able to give way. 


Government of 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 27, after the word “con- 
stituencies,” to insert the word “ hereinafter.” — 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke.) 

Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘hereinafter’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (who was 
indistinetly heard) ; I cannot be surprised 
that my right hon, Friend has taken the 
opportunity to call attention to the 


question of the redistribution of seats. I 
agree with him that it is impossible to 
deal finally with the subject at the 
present moment; but, on the other hand, 
I cannot deny that the words of the 
clause as they now stand before us 
fairly raise the question of the construc- 


tion of the Schedule. My right hon. 
Friend has pointed out the defects, as 
he considers them, of the Schedule— 
certainly, the points on which they fall 
short of giving close effect to any abstract 
principle or any numerical principle. He 
supposes various motives, which he 
thinks must have governed Ministers in 
the consideration of this matter, and 
which must have induced them to pro- 
pose a plan of this kind. The reasons 
which my right hon. Friend has givenas 
probably leading to the pian proposed 
by the Government have been rightly con- 
ceived by him—that is to say, as far as 
they go—but I may say there is rathera 
larger conception of the matter than any 
which has been stated by my right hon. 
Friend. It was quite obvious to us that 
it would be very unsafe to found ourselves 
upou the existing divisions of counties as 
the basis of our plan, because it is 
intended by the Bill that the particulars 


Sir Charles W. Dilke 
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of Irish representation in Dublin shall, 
after a very short time, come into the 
hands of the Irish Legislature itself, and 
we should have run serious risk of con- 
fusion, seeing that cross-divisions might 
have been adopted—that is to say, seeing 
that we might have divided the counties 
for one purpose, and that the Irish 
Legislature would have divided them 
for another purpose in an entirely 
different manner. This confusion of 
jurisdiction would have raised what 
we considered a great difficulty. We 
were anxious, moreover, not to over- 
load the Bill, which already contained 
such a mass of matter that we had to 
take steps to bring the discussion to a 
conclusion ; and, therefore, we had _ to 
content ourselves with a system which 
would be more or less a rough system, 
We could not involve ourselves in all the 
difficulties of an elaborate redistribution 
scheme. For example, it is plain that 
under such a redistribution scheme cer- 
tain very small boroughs in Ireland 
would have to disappear. Now, to 
attempt any process of disfranchisement, 
even in the case of small boroughs, would 
be a very serious affair when they were 
not, ex professo, dealing with Purlia- 
mentary reform at all. Public sentiment 
has required the retention of the Irish 
Members, and the retention of the Irish 
Members in this House equally requires 
that the number should be reduced. We 
have avoided any violent innovation, and 
the scheme is, so to speak, in the rough ; 
because, being a collateral matter, it was 
impossible to bring to bear the whole 
attention of Parliament to the subject. 
The Government, therefore, have pro- 
ceeded on a basis which will avoid 
disfranchisement, which will not be open 
to the charge of injustice as between one 
Party and another, and which will make 
a sufficiently fair representation of Ire- 
land in this House until the time shall 
come, to which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer alluded on a former night, 
when the whole subject of redistribution 
will have to be faced. It may, however, 
be practicable to amend the Schedule of 
the Bill without very great dislocation of 
particulars, and without the necessity of 
introducing very grave considerations. 
Most decidedly, if there is any man in the 
House who is the man to make sugges- 
tions of such a character without entail- 
ing much labour on the House it is my 
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right hon. Friend. I acknowledge the 
great acquaintance with the subject 
possessed by my right hon. Friend; who 
was responsible for conducting the Re- 
distribution Bill of 1885 through the 
House of Commons, and who performed 
his task with such general satisfaction. I 
may add that my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Bury is one of those with 
considerable knowledge on the subject, 
through, perhaps, he might regard 
any attempt to improve any part of the 
Bill as a useless sacrifice of time. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, he had one or two Amendments on 
the question of the Schedules, and, as he 
represented one of the counties which 
would be affected, he might be allowed 
to say a word or two. ‘The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean had said that the county repre- 
sentation had suffered as compared with 
the borough representation. Well, one 
had only to look at two facts to find that 
out. Take the County of Antrim. There 
there was an electorate of close on 37,000, 
and there was to be a representation of 
three in that House. Now, if they took 
five small boroughs—namely, Galway, 
with 1,909 electors; Kilkenny, with 
1,806 ; Newry, with 1,547; Waterford, 
with 3,081 ; and Limerick, with 5,914, 
they got a total electorate of something 
like 14,600; and yet the five boroughs 
were to have five Members, or two more 
than the 36,000 electors in the County of 
Antrim. He did not think the matter 
could be put in a more striking light than 
that. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister had said that it was very 
difficult to touch the question of disfran- 
chisement in a Bill like this. That was 
true, but it must not be forgotten that 
the Schedule disfranchised certain places 
in Ireland as it was. It took one Mem- 
ber from County Antrim, another from 
Armagh, and another from Tyrone. 
What he wanted to know was, how the 
right hon. Gentleman had managed to 

nake it a disfranchising Schedule in one 

espect, whilst avoiding making it a dis- 
ranchising Schedule in the other ? How 
as it he found no difficulty in disfran- 
hising the counties whilst leaving the 
oroughs severely alone? Take another 
ase. Cork had an electorate of 10,276. 
the future it was to have two Repre- 
ntatives ; and the County of Armagh, 
th 26,000 electors, was only to have 
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two Representatives. He did not know 
ou what principle the Schedule had been 
drawn. The proposal was clearly a 
disfranchising one, and, therefore, the 
arguments of the Prime Minister could 
not apply. The disfranchising Schedule 
had been inserted to the detriment of the 
Unionist Party. The Prime Minister 
had found no difficulty in hitting at that 
Party, but had found considerable 
difficulty in hitting at the Nationalists, 
and to save their wretched boroughs he 
had taken Representatives from the 
counties in the Province of Ulster. He 
hoped that, sooner or later, there would 
be an opportunity afforded of attacking 
the proposal on the Schedules, 

CoLtoneL NOLAN thought the Prime 
Minister would have been better off, so 
far as this clause was _ concerned, 
if he had allowed the number of 
Irish Members to stand at 103, 
for now he was bound to be opposed 
whatever scheme he proposed for redis- 
tributing the Irish seats. The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean was, perhaps, the greatest authority 
on electoral law in the House; but pre- 
sumably he did not know much about the 
Irish electoral system. They might pre- 
pare a beautiful system of redistribution 
in Ireland; but, after all, the numbers of 
the electorate would depend on the Clerks 
of the Unions, who were paid a certain 
sum for the names they put on the 
Register. The result was that in some 
Unions the names of a large number of 
dead men were on the Roll. 


Au hon. MemBer: They will vote 
nevertheless. 


CoLoneL NOLAN said, that although 
the fact that electors were dead might be 
pointed out to clerks they would insist 
upon keeping them on the Roll and in 
being paid for them, owing to the state 
of the Registration Law in Ireland. The 
population was a truer test than the 
number of electors. He regretted that 
the Committee had practically decided in 
favour of the Irish representation being 
80, though the Prime Minister had 
lessened his objection by stating that in 
voting no one was bound to the details 
of the Schedule. The question of the 
number 80 might be regarded as a detail. 
The most important point, according to 
the hon. Member for Tyrone, was the 
destruction of the boroughs. Well, 'on 
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that point, speaking without bias, having 
always represented a county constituency 
in the House, he did not think it would 
be a wise thing to disfranchise the small 
boroughs, and make Ireland consist 
entirely of country districts. It would 
not be wise to destroy the urban spirit in 
politics throughout the West of Ireland. 
He disagreed with the reduction of the 
Irish Representatives ; but if the number 
had to be reduced he doubted whether it 
could be effected better than by reducing 
the county Members. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): Notwithstanding the 
closeness with which I think everyone 
will admit the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Forest of Dean put his 
case before the Committee, I cannot help 
thinking that we are in some difficulty in 
considering the matter. It was very 
difficult for those who do not represent 
particular boroughs or counties to follow 
the general effect of the suggestions of 
the right hon. Baronet. But what I 
would point out respectfully to the 
Committee is this—that if we are in a 


Government of 


difficulty in discussing the Schedules 
now, what difficulty shall we not 
be in when we reach the Sche- 


dules in the fourth compartment ? 
I would venture to point out that it is 
extremely questionable whether it will 
be possible to give a single day to the 
discussion of this extremely important 
and difficult question, for the Committee 
will rewember that the fourth compart- 
ment begins with the new financial 
proposals of the Government, and I think 
it highly probable that from all parts of 
the House these financial proposals will 
have to be discussed very seriously 
indeed. Then, what will be the position ? 
We shall arrive at the Schedule when 
there will be no time to discuss the 
question raised by the right hon. Baronet. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister has stated that this is a rough 
plan. We shall be in this position: that 
the rough plan will have to be accepted 
en bloc, like that relating to the Legis- 
lature of Ireland. Not only are ‘the 
Members returned to us from Ireland to 
be in an anomalous position, but they are 
to be elected with new anomalies and all 
the defects that have been pointed out 
by the right hon. Baronet. The Prime 
Minister says there is no taint of dis- 
franchisement about his proposal. That 


Colonel Nolan 
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statement has been answered to a certain 
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extent already by the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone. “ No taint about the plan” 
—when one of the first constituencies in 
Ireland, namely, Dublin University, is 
to be disfranchised. The right hon. 
Gentleman is very particular that not 
the smallest population in Ireland shall 
be disfranchised. But at a_ time 
when it is not necessary, when he has 
only got a piece of rough work to do, 
according to his own confession, when he 
is only proposing something temporary, 
which he apparently thinks will after- 
wards have to be considered, he takes the 
franchise from the first constituency in 
Ireland. [Cheers.] That statement is 
cheered by hon. Gentlemen—even by the 
right hon. Gentleman himself, 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: 
question stands to be raised, 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The Amendment 
raises it, and I was replying—I hope not 
disrespectfully—to the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who said there was no taint of dis- 
franchisement in the Bill. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: 
say that. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Then there is a 
taint of disfranchisement in the Bill. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I said 
neither the one nor the other, and the 
right hon. Gentleman knows it quite 
well, 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I do not know it 
quite well, but I was under the impression 
that the right hon. Gentleman had said so, 
otherwise | should not have suggested it. 


That 


I did not 


Several hon. Memuers: He did say 
it. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: As a matter of 
fact, I did not say ‘het the right hon. 
Gentleman had said that there was a 
taint of disfranchisement in the Bill, but 
I said, at all events, there is a taint of 
disfranchisement about it. The right hon. 
Gentleman, I say, will not sacrifice the 
smallest borough in Ireland, but he is 
prepared to gain two seats by the sacri- 
fice of the representation of Dublin 
University. The right hon. Gentleman 
said, and he said truly, that there was an 
enormous amount of work in this Bill, 
and he justified by this enormous amount 
of work his course in taking this rough 
method instead of a more scientific and, 
let me add, more just redistribution. At 
all events, I hail with satisfaction his 
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admission that this Bill does contain an 
enormous amount of matter which is to 
be dealt with in three compartments, and 
I say that an altogether inadequate 
amount of time will be ieft for the dis- 
cussion of the Schedule. Notwithstand- 
ing the speech of the right hon. Baronet, 
if there is anything to be raised in con- 
nection with the question of redistribu- 
tion, I think to-night will be about the 
last opportunity we shall have for dis- 
cussing it. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
The right hou. Gentleman has criticised 
the course the Government have taken, 
and this question arises on what he calls 
a compartment ofthe Bill. The question 
of dividing the Bill into “ compartments ” 
has been settled, and we cannot argue it 
over again. I would ask the right hon. 
Baronet what course he proposes to take 
with his Amendment, the subject of 
which really relates tothe Schedule? It 
is not proposed in this clause to settle all 
the details, therefore I do not understand, 
if the Amendment is carried, what pro- 
posals will be submitted in regard to this 
clause. I presume he could propose 
another Schedule founded on a different 
principle. That I could understand, but 
I would venture to suggest that this is 
not the proper time for the Amendment, 
unless the right hon. Baronet proposes— 
which I do not understand him to pro- 
pose—that we should do the whole redis- 
tribution work in this clause. I am not 
going into the criticisms which have 
been offered on the plan of redistribution 
of the Government; but objection has 
been taken to leaving a number of small 
boroughs untouched. But if you do not 
do this Ireland will be almost denuded 
of borough representation altogether, 
because with the exception of a few large 
places—Dublin, Limerick, Belfast, Cork 
—you have no boroughs that could be 
left. There are not half-a-dozen boroughs 
of considerable size in Ireland. 

Mr. SEXTON: There are only three. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Then is it 
intended that borough representation 
shall be abolished in Ireland ? [“ No!”] 
Very well, then ; you must leave the small 
boroughs. The right hon. Gentleman 
who last spoke, I suppose, would follow 
up his own suggestion when he voted to 
keep 103 Members here. If he were 
willing to keep them 
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Mr. GOSCHEN: I used on a pre- 


vious occasion a strong expression in 
regard to that statement, and expressed 
regret for having used it, and said that it 
was quite untrue. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I take the 
meaning of the vote from the ruling of 
the Chair. But I will not quarrel with 
the right hon, Gentleman as to what he 
meant by his vote. I will only adopt 
the outside interpretation—that used by 
people who are anxious to keep the Irish 
representation exactly as it is. There 
would be no difficulty in the matter if 
their view prevailed ; but if you desire to 
reduce the number of Irish Members you 
must of necessity have a redistribution. 
There is no alternative; and then the 
course to be taken is obvious enough. It 
is not desirable to destroy the small 
borough representation, because that 
would be to annihilate borough repre- 
sentation. Some seats have been taken 
from the Irish counties, but that was a 
matter which you cannot deal with in 
this clause. You must postpone the de- 
cision of that question to some future 
day, and to discuss the matter now is 
simply beating the air. I would suggest 
that, having raised the question and 
stated his views, the right hon. Baronet 
should not press the matter, 

Loxp R. CHURCHILL (Paddington, 
S.): I wish to know whether I shall be 
in Order, Mr. Mellor, in commenting on 
the right hon. Gentleman’s argument 
upon the ruling you gave last night? I 
should like to have a decision on that 
point, because your ruling is persistently 
misrepresented, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer devoted some minutes of 
his argument to it. 

*lTurt CHAIRMAN : I think the noble 
Lord may answer the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s argument on that point. 

Lorpv R. CHURCHILL: It is not 
so much to answer his argument that I 
desire as to make a true assertion against 
the right hon. Gentleman’s inaccurate 
assertion. It has been pointed out over 
and over again that we were obliged to 
vote against the Government plan last 
night, because that was the only way in 
which we could raise the question of the 
exclusion of the Irish Members. That 
was the position as we understood it to 
be put from the Chair, [Mr. W. E. 
GLADSTONE was understood to dissent. ] 
Well, I am telling you what is the fact, 
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Our facts are just as much entitled to 
credit as your facts. When the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer speaks of our 
having voted for the retention of 103 
Members he makes the most inaccurate 
statement ever made in the whole course 
of an inaccurate career. I gather that 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir C. Dilke) 
is not going to take the sense of the 
Committee upon his Amendment. 

*Sir C. DILKE: What I said was 
that this was obviously not a convenient 
Amendment to divide upon, and that the 
proper time for dividing, if we did not 
get a better scheme, would be on the 
Schedule. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: No doubt 
we shall divide on the Schedule, but 
what discussion we shall get on the 
Schedule is very problematical. How- 
ever strong may be the arguments of the 
right hon. Gentleman against the redis- 
tribution scheme, if he does not use them 
to-night, he will never have the oppor- 
tunity of bringing them forward. With 
regard to the redistribution scheme, I 
think the preservation of the small 
boroughs is a very great blot upon it. 
You have destroyed nearly all the small 
boroughs in England, whilst they are 
grouped in Scotland and Wales. I 
think there are also groups of boroughs 
in Cornwall. You cannot group boroughs 
in Ireland, because they are too far from 
each other. I really do not know how 
Radicals and Liberals can consent to give 
representation to such tiny specimens of 
communities. The Prime Minister denies 
that there is any taint of disfranchise- 
ment in the Bill. Well, he disfranchises 
Dublin University. No casuistry can 
escape from that. I believe that repre- 
sentation was given to Dublin Univer- 
sity by the Act of Union. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : 
Member. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: But you 
have taken away both Members; and 
yet you actually say there is no taint of 
disfranchisement in the scheme. The 
learned Bodies throughout the world, 
and particularly in England and Scot- 
land, will tremble for their existence. 
[ Ministerial cheers.| Yes; the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would dis- 
franchise Cambridge University, and the 
Prime Minister would  disfranchise 
Oxford University. That is a_ nice 
declaration to come from two of the 
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most distinguished sons of those great 
Universities! At all events, I do not 
believe the disfranchisement of Trinity 
College will be popular in Ireland, even 
amongst the Nationalists. I was cer- 
tainly immensely struck by the way in 
which some of the Nationalist Members 
spoke in the Debate on Trinity College. 
However, as I know this Bill will never 
pass, I think it a most intolerable waste 
of time to discuss it. We do it, but it is 
avery great strain on our civility towards 
the House of Commons. Whatever form the 
Bill takes, the discussion will all end in 
smoke, and the Bill will be a very dif- 
ferent measure before the end of the 
year. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, the 
proposal of the Government was to 
reduce the number of the Irish 
Members from 103 to 80 by taking 
away 21 seats from the counties 
and none from the boroughs. This he 
regarded as very unfair. In the counties 
there was to be one Member for every 
13,000 electors, and yet Newry, with only 
1,800 electors and a population of a little 
over 13,000, was te have a Member, as 
was Kilkenny, where the conditions were 
somewhat similar. If three out of the 14 
boroughs were deprived of Members the 
change would not be a very violent one. 
All he could do was to appeal to the 
good sense of the Government. The 
present proposal was unfair to the very 
large counties, and he hoped the Govern- 
ment would see their way to alter it. 

Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover) said, he 
wished to point out to the hon. Member 
who had just jsat down that he would 
notionly be unable to discuss the Schedule, 
but would be powerless to move Amend- 
ments to it. Therefore, unless the Go- 
vernment treated the Schedule as they 
had treated the Financial Clauses and 
put an alternative scheme before the 
Committee, nobody would be able to give 
effect to their views that some fair system 
of redistribution should obtain in Ire- 
land. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Waterford) 
said, the last two or three speeches that 
had been delivered had, in effect, amounted 
to an appeal to the Government to re- 
construct the Schedule before it came 
before the Committee. It was said that 
there would be no time to discuss the 
Schedule, and past experience rendered 
this very likely. If the Government 
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re-considered the Schedule at all, he 
would urge them not to do so with a 
view of diminishing the borough repre- 
sentation of Ireland. The fact that 
certain Irish boroughs had a very small 
population was not sufficient to prove 
that the total borough representation of 
the country ought to be diminished. 
When in 1874 Mr. Isaac Butt proposed 
a Home Rule Scheme for Ireland he pro- 
posed that the Irish boroughs under a 
system of grouping should have an equal 
representation with the county con- 
stituencies. Possibly that was a some- 
what extreme proposal ; but in order that 
every section of public opinion might be 
properly represented in Parliament, it 
was essential that there should be an 
adequate and distinct representation of 
the boroughs. That being so, any 
diminution of the number of Borough 
Members would be distasteful to a large 
number of Irishmen. One of the Amend- 
ments he had intended to move, if he had 
hadithe opportunity, was that the borough 
representation in the Lower House of 
the Legislature should be increased. He 
had worked it out in such a way that he 
could have shown that an increase of the 
kind would not have increased the political 


power of any Party in Ireland. He 
sympathised very much with the 
remarks of the hon. Member for 
Galway. The whole of this trouble 


had been brought on the Government by 
themselves. He had taken every oppor- 
tunity of protesting against cumbering 
the Home Rule Bill with the redistribution 
scheme. The Government admitted that 
that scheme was inadequate, imperfect, 
and rough, and it was quite true to say it 
would have been impossible for them in 
the time at their disposal to have pro- 
duced an adequate scheme. He hoped, 
however, that if the Government set 
about the re-construction of their scheme 
they would make it, as they had made 
the financial scheme, worse from the 
Irish point of view than the original 
scheme. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.) said, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had stated that this was not the 
right time for discussing the question. 
It always seemed to be a case of “jam 
yesterday, jam to-morrow, but never jam 
to-day.” Every Member of the House 
knew perfectly well that there would be 
no opportunity of discussing the question 
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when it came up in the-ordinary course. 
The Prime Minister had said that the 
Schedule had been drawn so as to intro- 
duce as little innovation and to do as 
little injustice to either political Party as 
possible. But with regard to the ques- 
tion of innovation, he would point out 
that almost every constituency in the 
Schedule had been put upon a different 
basis from the English and Scotch con- 
stituencies, and in respect of almost 
three-fourths of them a backward step 
had been taken ; for whereas English and 


Scotch constituencies had been made 
single- Member constituencies, county 


after county in Ireland had had the serutin 
de liste applied to them. Then, as to 
the statement of the Prime Minister that 
it was his intention in drawing this 
Schedule to inflict as little injury as 
possible on either Party. What was the 
fact ? In Tyrone at present the Unionist 
and Gladstonian Parties were almost 
equally divided, and returned two Repre- 
sentatives each ; but under this Schedule 
the whole of the Unionist representa- 
tion will be taken away from that 
county, and his hon. Friend the 
Member for South Tyrone would lose 
his seat. [Nationalist cheers.] He did 
not wonder at those cheers, for that 
result would be as gratifying to hon. 
Members opposite as no doubt it would 
be to those who drew the Schedule. 
Again, in the County Fermanagh the 
political Parties were almost equally 
divided ; but this Schedule would entirely 
disfranchise every Unionist in the county. 
He had some sympathy with the appeal 
of the hon. Member for Waterford on 
behalf of the boroughs. He certainly 
thought that these boroughs ought to be 
retained under the Irish Legislature, but 
what was wanted in the Imperial Par- 
liament was an adequate representation 
of the two great Parties which were 


contending in Ireland; and, so far as 
did 


this House was concerned, it 
not matter whether the Members 
came from boroughs or counties. 


It had been said that two seats of the 
University of Dublin might be ignored 
in this matter. But the constituents of 
the two Representatives of Dublin Univer- 
sity amounted to four-fifths of the whole 
of the constituents of the three small 
boroughs that were left in under this 
Schedule. It was also necessary to con- 
sider the value of a vote as between 
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great and small boroughs. Take threo 
of the divisions of Belfast. If three 
divisions of that city had a fair repre- 
sentation as between Party and Party in 
Ireland they ought to have 15 Members 
instead of three, in order to put them on 
an equitable footing with the three small 
boroughs that were put in the Schedule. 
He trusted the Committee would have an 
opportunity of considering the Schedule 
later on, but he did not believe they 
would, because it was a gerrymandering 
Schedule ; and, whatever might have 
been the intention of its authors, the result 
was to put a preponderance of power on 
the side of the Party which drew that 
Schedule, and to deduct from the just 
influence of the Unionist Party in Ireland. 

Lorv G. HAMILTON (Middlesex, 
Ealing): In 1885, with the assent of 
both Parties and in accordance with 
public opinion, the system of single- 
Member constituencies was adopted for 
the whole of the United Kingdom. I 
want to know, therefore, why under this 
Bill that system is to be abolished and a 
return made to the old system, which has 
been universally condemned ? It is ad- 
mitted that the Unionist Party is largely 
unrepresented in parts of Ireland outside 
Ulster. The one solitary Unionist 
Member for a county constituency outside 
of Ulster sits for one of the divisions of 
Dublin County, and for no reason whai- 
ever the Prime Minister under this 
Schedule proposes to lump the two 
divisions of the county together so as to 
form a single constituency which will 
return two Members, with the result that 
the Unionist Representative will disap- 
pear from that county altogether. What 
possible reason can there be for going 
back tothe old discarded plan? ‘There 
were only seven constituencies which 
required redistribution, and four of these 
are in Ulster. One of the great objections 
raised in 1886 to those enormous con- 
stituencies was, that a candidate found it 
physically impossible to cover it all 
during a contest, and it was urged in 
favour of small single constituencies that 
it would induce independent men, repre- 
senting the local feeling of localities, to 
come forward as candidates, as they 
would have a better chance of entering 
Parliament. The right hon. Gentleman, 
however, proposes to go back to the old 
system, although there exists in Ireland 
an Organisation to crush out any indepen- 
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dent candidate opposed to its principles. 
The only reason the Prime Minister gave 
for not proposing a general system of 
redistribution was that there is such a mass 
of matter that it would have been im- 
possible to discuss it within the limits of 
one Session of Parliament. The right 
hon. Gentleman cannot make that excuse 
with regard to this Bill, because, if it is 
so large that it will occupy the whole time 
of the Session, he had no business to 
bring in 10 or 12 other large measures, 
which are merely political bribes. We 
have, therefore, the admission of the 
Government that we are now to have an 
improper scheme of representation which 
will not be discussed, and the consequence 
will be that for many years to come a 
certain section of this House which comes 
from Ireland will be returned on wholly 
different principles from those on which 
English and Scotch Members are returned. 
I trust, therefore, that hon. Members 
who are in favour of the single-Member 
system will make a protest against a 
return to the old system now, for when 
we reach the Schedule it will be put 
without discussion. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, he entirely accepted the 
principle contended for by the hon. 
Member for Waterford, that every section 
of opinion in Ireland should be repre- 
sented in Parliament, when he was just 
now pleading for the retention of the 
representation of boroughs, and he hoped 
the hon. Member would remember that 
principle when the next Amendment was 
being considered. If, as the hon. Member 
said, every section of opinion in Ireland 
deserved adequate representation in the 
Imperial Parliament, then Dublin Uni- 
versity might, under the circumstances, 
claim the hon. Member as a supporter of 
the maintenance of its representation, for 
a large section of opinion in Ireland could 
secure representation in no other way. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: I proposed last 
night to retain Dublin University. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he would not 
now enter into that question. But he 
pleaded for the merciful consideration of 
tke Government, although it did not 
appear that they were in the least degree 
disposed to listen, because it depended 
entirely on their good pleasure whether 
any kind of alteration would be permitted 
to be introduced into the Schedule, as the 
Schedule would come at the end of the 
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fourth compartment, and could not be 
discussed. He therefore thought the 
Government should give some little 
attention and some little consideration 
to what the supporters of the Amend- 
ment now urged. He accepted the 
principle laid down by the hon. Member 
for Waterford, that there should be in the 
Imperial Parliament, as far as possible, 
a representation of the different political 
interests and feelings in Ireland ; but he 
dissented from the view of the hon. 
Member for West Belfast, that they were 
only concerned with the representation of 
two Parties. There were more than two 
Parties in Ireland, and he was rather 
concerned with the representation of the 
divisions of Parties in Ireland. There- 
fore, he was not disposed, on the mere 
disparity of numbers, to conclude that 
they must disfranchise comparatively 
smaller constituencies such as _ these 
Irish boroughs if they fulfilled the pur- 
pose of obtaining a different kind of 
representation from the kind of repre- 
sentation procured in the counties. He 
dissented also from a statement made by 
the noble Lord the Member for Ealing. 
He did not think it could be said that what 
was done in 1885 was done with the 
deliberate approval of the community at 
large. The community acquiesced in 
the reform; but it had been going 
through the test of experience, and it 
must be maintained or reformed according 
to that experience. In some respects 
the new system was good; in other 
respects it was bad; but it was too 
early yet to assume that the single- 
Member constituency was the one that 
must prevail in the future. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.) said, 
he wished to offer a protest against 
the suggestion of tie hon. Member for 
Caithness, that three of the Parliamentary 
boroughs of Ireland—Galway, Kilkenny, 
and Newry—should be disfranchised. 
Coming from a Scotch Member, who 
knew nothing of the case of Ireland, it 
was a very cool proposal. If any pro- 
posal of the kind were made, he certainly 
would oppose it in the strongest manner 
within his power. Of course, once they 
changed the number of Members which 
Ireland was to send to the Imperial 
Parliament the question of redistribu- 
tion was bound to come up. But would 
any man say that there were not dis- 
crepancies und anomalies in the repre- 
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sentation of England and Scotland, as 
between boroughs and counties, as well 
asin Ireland? If they wanted a redis- 
tribution let them begin with Great 
Britain, for if they commenced with Ire- 
land a great deal of confusion was certain 
to follow. 

*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
the Committee would remember that it 
took many weeks in the House in order 
to make the Redistribution Act of 1885 
fairly acceptable to the people. Yet 
to-day they were asked to pass what was 
practically a Redistribution Bill for Ire- 
land in one hour and 20 minutes, 
because on the Schedule they would not 
be allowed to say a single word. Surely 
that proved conclusively that they were 
attempting a work at the-goading of the 
Prime Minister which was absolutely 
impossible. The Amendment before the 
Committee affected not only Ireland, but 
the Imperial Parliament, and that was why 
the Unionists were especially concerned 
about it. Inthe Redistribution Act of 1885 
certain principles were laid down, such 
as single constituencies and grouping 
arrangements, every one of which was 
ignored in the system it was now pro- 
posed to apply toIreland. In fact, quite 
a new Redistribution Bill was introduced, 
and no time was given for its considera- 
tion. He wished, also, to draw attention 
to the fact that this measure affected most 
seriously the Metropolis of London, with 
which he was more particularly con- 
cerned. He wanted to ask why there 
should be five Members for five small 
boroughs in Ireland, counting 10 votes 
on a Division, while a division in London 
with a population as large as the com- 
bined population of the five Irish 
boroughs had only one Member? The 
seat of North Islington, which he had 
the honour to hold, had a larger popula- 
tion than Cork; and while Cork had two 
Members, North Islington had only one. 
It was all very well to say that, because 
a man was an Irishman, he was torule in 
the Imperial Parliament as well as to 
rule in Ireland, But he did not take that 
view, for he considered that Londoners 
and Irishmen should be represented with 
equal fairness in the Imperial Parliament. 
This measure emphasised in every 
possible way all the anomalies of the old 
system. For instance, the plan of 
returning three Members for one county 
as one constituency was, to his mind, a 
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most fatal error. The people of London 
were greatly unrepresented. If they 
combined simply and solely for their own 
purposes, as the Irish had combined, they 
would have a much larger representa- 
tion, and possibly, if they wished, might 
have a Home Rule Bill of their own. 
But they did not want that, and all 
they wanted was their fair representa- 
tion in the House. As the Com- 
mittee would not be able to discuss 
the question on the Schedule, he hoped 
they would divide on the present Amend- 
ment, in order to show emphatically that 
they were determined not to allow large 
and important groups and districts in 
London to be ignored under the present 
system of representation, whilst five 
small boroughs in Ireland were allowed 
to send five Members to the House. A 
Bill had been introduced to establish One 
Man One Vote. But he could not see 
how any follower of the Government 
could consistently vote for One Man One 
Vote when it was absolutely laid dowu in 
this measure that certain persons in Ire- 
land should have 10 or 12 times the 
voting strength of the inhabitants of 
London at the present time. But he 


knew the reason why the Government 


adopted this course. It was because they 
were perfectly well aware that if they 
attempted to alter the representation of 
those Irish boroughs they would have the 
whole Irish Party at their throats, and the 
Bill would not be allowed to pass. It 
was not to London alone that injustice was 
done by the present measure. Surely it was 
a most monstrous thing that Cardiff, 
with its 20,000 electors, should return 
ouly one Member, while these five small 
Irish boroughs with an electorate not so 
large as that as Cardiff should return five 
Members. He had not the least objec- 
tiou to the Irish people retaining these 
rotten boroughs, if they pleased, under 
Home Rule—— 

Mr. W. REDMOND : I rise to Order, 
Mr. Mellor. I wish to know whether 
the hon. Member is in Order in using 
the word “ rotten” towards the electors 
of these boroughs ? 

Tne CHAIRMAN: I cannot say 
that, under the circumstances, the hon. 
Member is out of Order. 

Mr. BARTLEY: I have no desire 
to hurt the sensitiveness of the hon. 
Member 
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Mr. W. REDMOND: 
Borough Member. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, that elec- 
tioneering showed the large boroughs 
were free from those little weaknesses 
that were sometimes found in small 
boroughs. Again he protested strongly 
against this redistribution scheme, and he 
urged the Committee to divide against it. 

*Sirn CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had already told the Committee that his 
object in moving the Amendment was to 
obtain a discussion on the question which 
alone could be obtained on this occasion, 
and that he intended to allow it to be 
negatived without a Division. If, there- 
fore, the hon. Member for North Isling- 
ton forced a Division on the Amendment 
he would not be able to vote for it, 
though he did intend to vote against 
the Schedule. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I admit that if we 
were to have a regular Debate on the 
Schedule it would be far the best oppor- 
tunity for discussing the redistribution 
scheme of the Government. But, looking 
to the fact that we shall not be able to 
get more than a Division on the Schedule, 
I am inclined to believe that those who 
object to this redistribution scheme—and 
apparently the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Forest of Dean and other 
followers of the Government are discon- 
tented with it—will do right in voting 
against it. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I do not 
object to the course urged by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite. But, so far 
as I am concerned, my right hon, Friend 
will remember that I do not ask the 
Committee at the present stage to 
acknowledge the Schedule as it stands. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, that as 
one of those vitally concerned in this 
matter, he would insist on a Division. 
They could not be expected to take the 
mere academic interest which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Forest of Dean took in the question. 
This was tie only opportunity they 
would get for discussing the question. 
The gag would stop them from doing 
it when they got to the fourth compart- 
ment, but they would not be gagged 
now. 

Mr. BARTLEY: Do I understand 
the Prime Minister to pledge himself to 
bring up a new Schedule ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: No. 


I am not a 
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Mr. HARRY S. FOSTER (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft) said, he rose to take note of 
the fact that a supporter of the Govern- 
ment—the hon. Member for Caithness— 
had told them that to fully discuss this 
matter would take the whole time till 
10 o’clock on Thursday night. Probably, 
if a supporter of the Opposition said that, 
he would be charged with obstruction. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 182 ; 
Noes 212.—(Division, List No. 207.) 


Mr. SETON-KARR (St. Helen’s) 
rose to move, in page 4, line 28, leave 
out ‘Second’ and insert ‘ First.’ The 
effect of his Amendment would be that, 
instead of 80 Members being returned by 
Ireland to serve in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment under the Home Rule scheme as 
the Bill proposed, only 48 Members 
would be returned. He ventured to 
think that if they gave to Ireland a pre- 
sent of a Parliament with two Houses 
the aspirations of the Irish people would 
be amply satisfied with 48 Members re- 
turned to serve their interests in the 
Imperial Parliament, and to interfere in 
the business of England and Scotland as 
well. His proposal was a perfectly Con- 
stitutional proceeding, for the same con- 
stituencies which returned Members to 
the Assembly—the Irish Legislature— 
would also return Members to serve in 
this House. He begged to move the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 28, to leave out the word 
“ Second,” and insert the word “ First,”—(CWr. 
Seton- Karr.) 

Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘Second’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, he 
had had some difficulty in voting with the 
Government against the proposal to re- 
tain the 103 Irish Members in this House, 
but he could entertain no difficulty what- 
ever in voting against this most pre- 
posterous suggestion. But in voting 
against the principle of 103 Irish Mem- 
bers, he was not altogether uninfluenced 
by the fact that later on in the clause came 
certain words describing the functions of 
the 80 Irish Members left to the Imperial 
Parliament, and he consoled himself with 
the reduction of the number of Irish 
Members from 103 to 80 by recollecting 
that it would be in his power on a later 
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ciause of the Billi to vote against the 
“in-and-out” clause, and thereby allow 
the Irish Members to vote on all ques- 
tions in this House. He did not think 
that that would be an_ unfair 
compromise in a matter on which com- 
promise was desirable and natural ; and 
he trusted the Committee would hear 
from the Government that, as they had 
cut down the representation of Ireland, 
they would, on the other hand, allow the 
80 Irish Members to vote for all pur- 
poses. 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.) hoped 
that the Government would take up a 
firm position against the proposal now 
before the Committee. They saw that 
the Opposition were prepared for the in- 
clusion of the Irish Members or the 
exclusion of the Irish Members according 
as the emergency arose. [Cries of “ No, 
no!”] He supposed hon. Members 
opposite would not agree with that 
observation, but people generally believed 
it was a correct description of what had 
taken place. He hoped the Government 
would stick to the number of 
80 Irish Members mentioned in the Bill, 
and he thought the Bill would be greatly 
simplified if the 80 Members were main- 
tained for all purposes. There were two 
reasons why that course should be 
adopted —the first and more obvious 
reason was that many duties were re- 
served from the Irish Parliament to the 
Imperial Parliament ; and the second was 
that, as the Imperial Parliament retained 
the power to legislate for Ireland, it 
would be most unfair, during the 
troublous times through which Ireland 
would have to pass, if even the slightest 
restriction were placed on the Represen- 
tatives she sent here. 

Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.) said, 
there were four methods by which Par- 
liamentary representation was allotted in 
different civilised countries. One was 
based on population ; the second 
was based on income taxation; the 
third was based on the Probate and 
Death Duties, by which the property of 
a man was supposed to be most 
accurately estimated ; and the fourth was 
a system by which representation was 
given to any part of a country according 
to its contribution to the defence of the 
country or to the National Debt. On the 
basis of population Ireland would be 
entitled—when they took away the five 
University Members from England, as the 
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University Members of Ireland were 
taken away—to about 74 Members in 
proportion to the population of the rest 
of the Kingdom. The income taxation 
of Ireland, in proportion to the income 
taxation of England, would:give Ireland 
40 Members exactly ; her proportion of 
the Probate and Death Duties 39 
Members; and her proportion of the 
contribution to the National Debt 26 
Members. If the whole of those Mem- 
bers were added together and divided by 
four, an average of 46, or about the 
number proposed in the Amendment, 
would be obtained. Therefore the 
Amendment struck a balance in the 
fairest possible manner between the 
different methods by which Parliamentary 
representation was granted in different 
parts of the civilised world. To con- 
tinue the extraordinary anomalies in re- 
presentation which existed in Ireland 
under any Bill would be strange indeed 
It was understood that the Bill was 
intended to removea great many anomalies 
and a great many defects in Ireland. But 
why not go a step forward and take 
notice of these five small boroughs in Ire- 


land ? It was perfectly possible to group | 


these boroughs as they had been grouped 


in Wales and Scotland. There were be- 
tween 30 and 40 constituencies in Great 
Britain having each an electorate as 
large as the combined electorate of 
Newry, Kilkenny, Galway, Waterford, 
and Limerick, and yet they returned 
only one Member each, while these 
Irish boroughs returned five Members. 
He was prepared to admit that one Irish- 
man was as good as two Englishmen, but 
he was not prepared to go so far as‘to 
admit that one Irishman was as good as 
five Englishmen, and yet the Members 
in these unimportant boroughs in Ireland 
had a voting power of 11 men, whether 
they regarded them from their numbers, 
from their taxation, or their rateable 
value, and they continued this anomaly 
though a new Bill was brought before 
the House to cure all these difficulties. 
If this Home Rule Bill had not been 
before them the Government might fairly 
have said they desired to introducea Re- 
distribution Bill for Ireland ; and, there- 
fore, they should wait until they dealt 
with the entire scheme of redistribution 
for the United Kingdom. That would 
have been a fair answer; but here was a 
Bill which dealt with the representation 
of Ireland, which was, in a certain sense, 
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decidedly and distinctly a disfranchising 
Bill, which disfranchised a great and 
important constituency in Ireland— 
namely, the Dublin University, and 
which would disfranchise a larger num- 
ber of Unionists than it would disfran- 
chise Home Rulers, for it so happened 
that in the over-represented boroughs in 
Ireland there was only one case where a 
Unionist was returned at present, and 
that was in the City of Derry, where 
the Member was returned by a small 
majority, and where the seat might be 
lost at another election. ‘lherefore, re- 
taining the present representation of these 
boroughs was retaining an over-proportion 
of Home Rulers to Unionists, and on that 
ground he supported the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It will not be 
necessary for me to occupy more than a 
moment or two. This is an Amendment 
we cannot accept; it is based on no 
principle whatever ; it is a purely arbi- 
trary figure arrived at by the hon. Mem- 
ber, and arrived at by a peculiar method. 
He proposes to substitute the first 
Schedule for the second Schedule. What 
is the first Schedule ? The distribution 
of constituencies in the first Schedule is 
framed on a £20 rating qualification. 
Can the hon. Member contend that the 
distribution—which for the purposes of a 
Legislative Council is based on a £20 
rating qualification—that the distribution 
so framed and so based is a proper scheme 
for the representation of Ireland in this 
House? We cannot accept this or any 
Amendment fixing a purely arbitrary 
figure. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) said, it was extremely difficult 
to move a reduction in any other form. 
He had an Amendment on the Paper to 
reduce the number from 80 to 40, but 
that would be out of Order ; and the hon. 
Member had taken, therefore, a very con- 
venient way of raising what was more 
or less near the point. It appeared to 
him that if they passed this Schedule 
they defined the number absolutely, and 
they would be obliged to accept the 
number as 80; therefore this was the 
occasion when they had to discuss the 
whole question whether 80 was the 
right number of Members for Ireland, or 
whether the number ought to be reduced. 
The Amendment of the hon. Member, 
though remarkable in form, was the only 
way in which the question could be 
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raised. He was surprised that the 
Government had not responded to the 
admirable and pathetic appeal of the hon. 
Member, which reminded him of the 
quotation— 

“I do not ask to see the distant scene, 

One step’s enough for me.” 
Here they were in the middle of this 
section, which laid down that in-and-out 
question, and they did not yet know 
whether the Government meant to stick 
to it or not. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Wait till 
come to the 3rd sub-section. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH thought it 
was 2 matter of vital importance, when 
considering what number of Representa- 
tives they were to give to Ireland, they 
should know whether they were to be 
whole or half Representatives. Even on 
the principle of concealment favoured by 
the Government, they were entitled to 
ask, when voting on the number of 
Members to be given to Ireland, what 
the qualifications of those Members were 
to be; whether they were to be here 
like every other Member, or were to be 
mere shadows to come and depart at a 
moment’s notice? The hon. Member 
for North Aberdeen (Dr. Hunter) talked 
about compromise, and regretted very 
much having voted against the 103 pro- 
posal of yesterday ; but it appeared to 
him (Mr. Parker Smith) that the com- 
promise now offered was one in which 
the Irish would get their fair share of 
representation in that House, their fair 
share according to population, which 
was now the theory upon which repre- 
sentation was to go. They agreed to 
that principle, but they said it ought to 
be done without a measure of Home 
Rule being introduced at all, and he 
hoped it might be done in the future by 
some other Government than the pre- 
sent. If they were to give Ireland a 
position superior to any other part of the 
Empire, they ought to accept some com- 
promise, and be content with 40 or even 
30 Members in the House of Commons. 
They considered that when the Irish 
Members came here as a kind of Embassy 
from an almost foreign Power, their 
numbers ought to be reduced from 80 to 
something less dangerous, particularly 
after the six years when everything 
would come iuto the hands of the Irish 
Parliament. They would like some 
more information why the Government 
had altered the position which the Prime 
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Minister took up a while ago, when the 
discussions were going on with Mr, 
Parnell at Hawarden. At that time 
what was talked of was that Ireland 
should be represented by some 30 Mem- 
bers in Parliament, and they wanted to 
know what England had done that she 
should be chastened to this further ex- 
tent? This was the time when, in de- 
ciding what the numbers were to be, 
they were entitled to demand to know 
what the views of the Government were 
with regard to this 3rd sub-section. 

*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.), in 
supporting the Amendment, said, the hon. 
Member for West Islington had repeated 
the assertion that the Opposition had 
voted for 103 Members. These state- 
ments were repeated over and over again, 
although there was not a shadow of 
foundation for them except in the ima- 
gination of the Prime Minister, who 
thought proper to take that view in order 
to prevent a defeat of the Government. 
What the Opposition voted for was 
against the Government proposal concern- 
ing the retention of the Irish Members, 
It was somewhat strange that in the 
discussion concerning the retention of the 
Irish Members the valiant words of some 
of the Gladstonian Members seemed to 
be altogether forgotten. One of the 
Members for Edinburgh (Mr. Wallace), 
for instance, said most emphatically 
that he was opposed to the Irish Mem- 
bers being retained at ail ; he wanted to 
have them cleared out bag and baggage, 
and yet in the Division he actually 
voted for the retention of the 80 Irish 
Members. The Amendment they were 
now considering was a sort of half-way 
house between the retention of 80 and 
the abolition of the retention of the Irish 
Members in that House. He had always 
said he objected to the Irish Members 
leaving. He wished to see one Parlia- 
ment with the Irish Members retained 
here with the other Members in their 
proper number in proportion to their 
population, or according to any other fair 
basis of calculation ; and why he voted 
against their retention was simply because 
this Bill gave to Ireland a Parliament, 
took away from the Imperial Parliament 
the power in any way to interfere with 
the details of the work in Ireland, and 
yet the Irish Members were to remain 
here and interfere in British affairs. 
After seven years’ careful consideration 
the Government brought up this clause, 
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showing that they had been com- 
pletely converted from their previous 
opinion, which was in favour of 
the exclusion of the Irish Members. 
They had changed their opinions alto- 
gether, because they said they thought 
the public demanded it. That was, they 
thought they could get more votes, and 
jynow, when they had brought in a clause 
to retain 80 Irish Members, they were 
pressed by many of their followers to 
retain these Irish Members for all pur- 
poses, and it was impossible to extract 
any statement from the Government as to 
whether they intended the Irish Members 
to remain for ail purposes or not. It 
would have saved considerable time and 
have been more straightforward and 
business-like on the part of the Govern- 
ment if, at the commencement of the 
discussion on this clause, they had made 
some explicit announcement as to the 
main lines they intended to pursue. But 
the fact was that upon this and other 
clauses the whole policy of the Goverr- 
ment was to wait and see which way the 
eat jumped. Whenever they saw a pos- 
sibility of defeat, or the pressure from the 
Irish Members became stronger, they 
changed their line of front, as on the 
present occasion. If they were to alter 
this clause in the sense of allowing the 
Irish Members to vote on all subjects, it 
immensely strengthened the importance 
of the Amendment, because having, in 
addition to this, 2 Parliament of their 
own, they would be in a totally different 
position to all the other Members in that 
House. The only objection the Chief 
Secretary made to this Amendment was 
that he said it was a very ridiculous sort 
of proposal, because they had taken the 
number of 48 out of the first Schedule, 
and that Schedule represented those who 
were £20 ratepayers. That was not the 
fact at all in any sense. It was quite 
true that only £20 ratepayers were going 
to vote for the Legislative Council, but 
this Schedule in no way limited the 
people who were to vote—it simply laid 
down the law. [Mr. J. Morey was 
understood to dissent.] It was true 
that, as the right hon. Gentleman had 
been pleased to draft it, £20 .house- 
holders in these different counties were 
to vote onlyfor the Legislative Council. 
But that did not affect the Amendment. 
The County of Antrim wouldthave the same 
number of Members in one Schedule as 
the other. The difference in the two 
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Schedules was that they were carefully 
to reduce the number from the smaller 
counties and boroughs and leave the 
representation at 48 instead of at 80. He 
regretted it should be necessary to take 
any Representatives from the smaller 
boroughs. There was more independence 
in the smaller boroughs than in many 
counties. [An hon. Memper: They 
are all independent.] He did not think 
all the counties were independent. He 
thought a good many of them were 
highly dependent on the priests, and a 
good many of the Irish Members in that 
House were entirely dependent on the 
priests for their seats. The boroughs 
were, as he had said, more independent 
than the counties. In many of these 
boroughs there had been a fight between 
the two rival factions, and although he had 
no sympathy with either party he was 
glad to see one victorious over the other 
where the priests had dominated. What 
they really had to consider was the effect 
the proposals of the Government would 
have upon them as English Members and 
upon the Imperial Parliament. What 
did it really mean? As the Bill at 
present stood, it meant that all the 
finance of the United Kingdom was 
practically to be dominated over by Ire- 
land, who would in no way contribute to 
the detailed finances of these countries, 
but would simply contribute certain pro- 
portions to the Army, Navy, National 
Debt, and certain other expenses if they 
had any money. _ Ireland would contri- 
bute nothing to the great expenditure of 
the management of England, Scotland, 
and Wales, and would have nothing to 
do with it, and yet under the Bill there 
would be 80 Irish Members who would 
have a preponderating voice in the ad- 
ministration, collection, and enforcement 
of taxes which they would not pay, er 
be responsible for, or interested in. Was 
that reasonable ? As an English Mem- 
ber he emphatically said it was not. 
Take, again, the important question of 
Private Bills in that House. English 
Members would have no voice in any 
sense concerning any Bill brought for- 
ward in the Irish Legislature. But the 
fact remained that in the Imperial Par- 
liament, if they accepted 80 Members as 
against 48, they would have 80 Irish 
Members coming there to interfere with 
Private Bills in that House which con- 
cerned England, Scotland, and Wales. 
Not many weeks ago a Bill was brought 
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in to enable one of the London Water 
Companies to carry out the absolute 
orders of that House in other Bills. They 
wished to raise £200,000 or £300,000 in 
order to obey an Act of Parliament 
passed by that House. What happened ? 
That Bill, which was required by Lon- 
don—which he considered as important 
as Ireland—was half supported by 
several Members of the present Govern- 
ment, and was thrown out by the Irish 
vote. If that could happen now, surely 
it would be possible in the future for 
their Private Bills, which were intended 
to promote the welfare of their towns in 
England, Scotland, and Wales, to be 
defeated and altered by these 80 Irish 
Members, who really had no manner of 
interest in the questions they would thus 
virtually decide. They would have a 
Parliament to deal with their own affairs, 
and surely it was most unreasonable that 
they should then be allowed to inter- 
fere in English, Scotch, or Welsh affairs. 
He thought that was a very strong 
point indeed. Were they going to 
allow the Irish Members to vote on such 
Bills as that regarding Local Veto ? 
That Bill would be carried by the Irish 
vote. If that Bill was passed by the 
Trish vote, was it not unfair that the 
English Members could do nothing 
towards a like Bill for Ireland? Was 
it fair that the Irish Members should 
have the power to have whisky in 
Ireland to their hearts’ content, and that 
they should then come over here and 
say—“‘It is bad for you to have any- 
thing to drink, and we shall prevent you” ? 
He (Mr. Bartley) protested strongly 
against that. Another great question 
was that of Disestablishment. The Irish 
Members were not very much interested 
in the question as applying here, be- 
cause they belonged—the majority of 
them belonged—to a different faith from 
that of the majority here. But the Irish 
Members would resent extremely any 
interference with the Catholic Church in 
Ireland. Yet they were to come to the 
Imperial Parliament with the power of 
voting for the Disestablishment of the 
Protestant Church in Scotland or Wales! 
Bad as such a state of things would be 
with 48 Members, it would be better 
than with 80. An hon. Member below 
the Gangway had made a remark which 
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use if he were not protected by Parlia- 
mentary usage. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Wicklow, W.) 
said, he was the Member alluded to, and 
he wished to know if the hon. Gentle- 
man was in Order in accusing him of 
making a misstatement ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I think the hon. 
Gentleman will withdraw. 

*Mr. BARTLEY said, he would with- 
draw at the request of the Chairman ; 
but the hon. Member had no right to 
make that statement within his hearing. 
He (Mr. Bartley) would have used 
stronger language but for the usage of 
the House. The misstatement 

Mr. DIAMOND (Monaghan, N.): I 
think, Mr. Mellor, you ruled that this 
word could not be used. 

Mr. SETON-KARR (St. Helen’s) 
wished to know if hon. Members below 
the Gangway were in Order in inter- 
rupting ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN hoped the hon. 
Member would keep to the Amendment, 
and that he would be allowed to proceed. 

*Mr. BARTLEY said, he wished to 
emphasise that they on that (the Op- 
position) side of the House did not vote 
last night for 103 Members, but that 
they voted against it. The hon. Member 
(Mr. J. O’Connor) said they did, and it 
was then that he used the word “ mis- 





statement.” He had no hesitation in 
saying so. The Prime Minister had 
said 





Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.): Is 
it in Order, Mr. Mellor, to discuss what 
the Prime Minister said ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I hope the hon, 
Member will keep to the Amendment. 

*Mr. BARTLEY said, he was putting 
an interpretation on what occurred, and 
he must protest against the hon, Member 
(Mr. Bodkin)—he did not know where 
he sat for—interposing in this manner. 
He protested that he, at any rate, did 
not vote for 103 Members, and he was 
not going to be dictated to by unseemly 
interruption, 

Mr. BODKIN: Go on! 

Mr. BARTLEY said, he had been 
keeping strictly to the point—to the 
Amendment; but hon. Members, in face 
of awkward facts, generally ran off on 
side issues. [ Order!” and laughter 
from the Irish Benches. } 

Mr. SETON-KARR: Is it orderly, 





was a misstatement; it was 2 mis- 
statement he would not be allowed to 


Mr. Mellor, to interrupt the hon. 


| Member ? 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: All interruptions 
are disorderly. I must ask the hon. 
Member to keep to the Amendment. 

*Mr. BARTLEY said, he wouid 
do so; but he must state that any 
digression had been caused by the 
repeated interruptions of Irish Members. 
His contention was that the proposal, as 
regards the Irish Members, was most 
unfair to the English people—to London 
and to England; but if the Irish 
Members were to come, a force of 48 
would be quite enough, because matters 
concerning the interest and welfare 
of Great Britain ought not to be sub- 
ordinated to Irish representation in that 
House. He hoped the Mover of the 
Amendment would divide upon it, as he 
should certainly support him ; for while, 
as he said, he believed 48 was too high 
a number, it was a better number 
than 80. 

*Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras, S.) 
said, it behoved the Committee carefully 
to consider the nature and character of 
the second Schedule proposed by the 
Government before deciding whether it 
should be a part of the Bill or not. The 


Schedule embraced two systems of repre- 


sentation, and the Government ought to 
decide between them before asking the 
House to accept the Schedule. The 
Schedule was opposed to the principle of 
the last Redistribution Bill carried for 
England and to the principle laid down 
in the Newcastle Programme of “ one 
man one vote,” and it dealt unfairly and 
inconsistently with the distribution of 
seats in Ireland. It was not fair that 
Antrim, Armagh, Carlow, and Leitrim, 
for instance, all two-Membered constitu- 
encies, except Antrim, which had three 
Members, should each be left as one con- 
stituency, whilst Dublin City, Belfast 
Borough, and Cork were to be divided. 
The principle of division should apply 
to all. With regard to the ques- 
tion of redistribution, he thought the 
smaller Irish boroughs ought not to 
be retained, and to retain them on 
the ground that there were not many 
boroughs in Ireland was ridiculous. No 
doubt, as experience proved, every effort 
would be made by the Members repre- 
senting the small boroughs to retain 
their representation. He maintained that 
the American system was;the best in this 
matter. Besides, they need not go 
against Nature, which had made Ireland 
an agricultural country. Its mercantile 
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community was almost entirely confined 
to three or four large industrial centres— 
Cork, in the South ; Dublin, in the East ; 
and Belfast in the North—and it had 
very few towns which could really de- 
mand representation. He contended that 
the principle of numbers adopted in 
England should be applied to Ireland in 
the same way, and that the present 
system of representation in Ireland, un- 
fairly favourable as it was to that 
country, ought not to be maintained. As 
in 1887 30 Members were calculated by 
the late Mr. Parnell to be sufficient for Ire- 
land in the Imperial Parliament, so in 1893 
48 would be more than ample. Another 
advantage of this proposal was that the 
unfair arrangement with regard to the 
small boroughs would not be continued, 
This was a matter that should guide the 
decision of the Committee. It was 
certain that the composition of the new 
Parliament, as far as Irish Members were 
concerned, would seriously affect English 
and Scottish constituencies ; and, there- 
fore, the Government ought to say whe= 
ther they intended to stand by the clause 
ornot. He supported the Amendment on 
the ground that he was in favour of 48 
or a less number, and because, if there 
was to be harmonious working in Parlia- 
ment in future, the House of Commons 
ought not to continue to give a prepon- 
derating and deciding influence to the 
Irish Members. ‘The Member for North 
Kerry (Mr. Sexton) said he did not want 
to come there to regulate English affairs, 
but he would have the right to do so, and 
they, on their side, woukd haveno right to 
regulate Irish matters. The position, 
then, was :—If he (Sir J. Goldsmid) had 
no right to interfere in the regulation of 
Irish affairs the Member for Kerry had 
no right to interfere in his (English) 
affairs. There was aquestion of recipro- 
city involved, which ought to be duly 
considered. 

*Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said that, in supporting the Amend- 
ment, he had a few words to say in 
reply to an observation of one of the hon. 
Members who had spoken. In previous 
Divisions, upon which the Opposition had 
been twitted that they had voted in 
favour of any particular number, whether 
103 or 80, they voted against the Go- 
vernment scheme as a whole. The Go- 
vernment scheme was involved in the 
words put from the Chair; that, and no- 
thing more. It was suggested that they 
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voted for 103 Members ; but that was 
not so. They voted against the Govern- 
ment plan, whatever that was ; and be 
was sure hon. Members -below the Gang- 
way would appreciate their having gone 
on the good old Irish principle of voting 
against the Government. That being 
their position, they had a right to vote in 
favour of 48 now without being open to 
the charge of inconsistency. If Home 
Rule was to be given to Ireland he had 
always considered that there should be a 
certain amount of Irish representation in 
{the House of Commons. For example, 
in the event of war breaking out, this 
country would have to levy a certain 
sum on Ireland as her share of the Im- 
perial Expenditure ; and if Ireland was 
not represented she might refuse to con- 
| tribute on the ground that the war was 
declared by an Assembly in which she 
was no more represented than Canada 
| or any of the Colonies, and that, as those 
Colonies were not called on to contribute, 
| neither should she. This would be a 
| formidable objection. In 1886, 30 was 
| the number suggested, not definitely or 
| authoritatively, perhaps, but by a general 
}} understanding. He thought that this 


i} number of 30, or thereabouts, would 


| suffice. One of the great objections 
which he had formed to the Irish re- 
presentation at Westminster, however, 
was that the Irish Members appeared 
never to be able to vote on British 
questions without having Ireland and 
her interests mainly in their thoughts. 
That was the impression jeft on his mind. 
He did wish they could regard such 
questions from a British domestic stand- 
point. The question had been mentioned 
of a London Water Bill. That Bill was 
controlled by the vote of the Irish Mem- 
bers, who did not think of the particular 
necessity for it, or of the wishes of the 
promoters, but were guided by 
the action of the Metropolitan Home 
Rulers who worked with them. They 
were aiways thinking merely of Ireland, 
and not sufficiently of the British con- 
cerns about which they were voting. 
Whilst he was of opinion that a certain 
amount of Irish representation in the 
House of Commons was absolutely neces- 
sary, he thought that such representation 
should be limited to the lowest possible 
number, 

*Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) 
said, the conduct of the Government had 
been more extraordinary in this Debate 
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than it had ever been before. There 
had been a discussion ranging over an 
hour or an hour and a half on the number 
of Members who were to appear in the 
House on behalf of Ireland, and the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had made 
a speech of two or three minutes in reply 
—a speech of a purely perfunctory 
character, and one in which he made it 
clear that he had not one grain of sym- 
pathy for the retention of the Irish 
Members. The statement that he could 
not accept any number except the arbi- 
trary number proposed by the Govern- 
ment was scarcely courteous to the Com- 
mittee, especially after the speech of the 
hon. and learned Member for East Down 
(Mr. Rentoul), who had given figures and 
statistics proving that 80 Members would 
be a gigantic and gross over-representa- 
tion of Ireland in the House of Commons, 
He hoped that before the Debate closed 
the Committee would have from the 
right hon. Gentleman some symptoms of 
the principle on which it was proposed 
that 80 Members should remain at West- 
minster. It was said that, having voted 
for 103 Members on the previous evening, 
the Opposition had no right to vote for 
48 now. Every man who had ever 
voted in Committee of Supply was aware 
that it was usual for Members who ques- 
tioned different items of a Vote to go 
into the same Lobby against that Vote, 
and that was practically what had been 
done on this clause. He asked the Chief 
Secretary to say what was to be the 
position of Ireland and what the position 
of Scotland in regard to representation 
in the House of Commons under this 
Bill. Scotland contributed to the taxa- 
tion of the United Kingdom 1 in 9, and 
to the population 1 in 9%, whilst her 
representation was 1 in 94. Scotland 
was, therefore, represented by the exact 
mean between taxation and representa- 
tion. Ireland contributed 1 in 30 of the 
taxation, and the Bill proposed that she 
should contribute | in 40 ; her population 
was | in 8, and her representation in the 
House was | in 8. During the Debate 
which took place in i884 a speech was 
made by his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Dublin University (Mr. Plunket), 
which he believed largely accounted for 
the good fight the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary (Mr. J. Morley) was 
supposed to have made for keeping the 
Irish out of that House altogether. The 
argumeut then used held good now— 
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namely, that the Irish constituencies were 
made up of men more than half of whom 
lived in houses of under £1 in value—a 
class which did not exist in the electorate 
of Great Britain, and which was abso- 
lutely unfit to send Members to Parlia- 
ment. The House of Commons resolved 
on the 14th of May last year, by a majo- 
rity of more than 2 to 1, that in the 
interests of true freedom of election the 
clauses in the Ballot Act which permitted 
the illiterate vote should be repealed. If 
they took away the illiterate voter from 
the Irish Register they would reduce that 
Register by between 30 per cent. and 40 
per cent.; and therefore the number of 
Members Ireland would have the right 
to send to the House, leaving out 
taxation, would be between 40 and 50. 
The figure of 80 was purely arbitrary, 
and the Government ought to justify that 
figure before they began to throw stones 
at any other figure. The hon. Member 
for Aberdeen, who had spoken against 
the Amendment, was, he believed, one of 
the Members of the Scottish Home Rule 
Association, which had declared that 
even if the Irish Members had a vote on 
Imperial affairs alone they would be able 
to exercise control over Scottish Business, 
and, in point of fact, would become the 
masters of the British Parliament. He 
objected to Scottish Members who be- 
longed to this Association and voted for 
such Resolutions winking with one eye at 
their constituents and with the other at 
the House of Commons and voting in 
favour of the retention of 80 Irish Mem- 
bers. The Committee was entitled to 
know whether the Government intended 
to hold by Sub-sections 3 and 4 of this 
clause, or to retain the Irish Members for 
all purposes. Had those sub-sections 
already shared the fate of the first 
Financial Clauses, and were they to say 
of them as they could say of the original 
Financial Clauses—“ Few and evil were 
the days of their pilgrimage in this 
House?” If the Government would 
make a clean breast of it they would 
probably find that there might be even 
among their own supporters some who 
would consider whether they were 
justified in giving to Ireland larger repre- 
sentation than to Scotland,which produced 
a larger amount of revenue, and which 
sent to the House of Commons men who 
were, at all events, provident of the time 
of the House, and who rarely intervened 
in debate except on their own subjects. 


Mr. Brodrick 
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It really seemed an anomaly that 
men who, because they were so diffi- 
cult to manage here, had been given a 
Parliament of their own, and who would 
have no domestic affairs to bring before 
them, should actually be given a larger pro- 
portion of representation than those who 
would come here to discuss all their 
domestic affairs, and that they should be 
liable, as had been pointed out by one of 
his hon. Friends, to have even their Private 
Bills outvoted by those gentlemen, who, 
simply because they represented an im- 
pecunious and garrulous race, were to be 
entitled to control the legislation and 
actions of Great Britain. [Cries of 
“Oh!” and “Withdraw !”] Well, he had 
some claim to belong to that nationality 
himself, and he was not going to contend 
that his fellow-countrymen had either a 
regard for expenditure or an undue 
reticence in their contributions to Debates 
in that House. They were in a position 
in which they had a right to ask that the 
Government should make a clean breast 
of their intentions. He really did not think 
that Members opposite always considered 
what aserious question it was whether they 
were to have 40, 50, or 80 Irish Members 
there. Look at what a difference might 
have been occasioned this Session if the 
number had been less. If there had 
been only 80 Irish Members there the 
Government would have been in a minority 
last night. They would also have been 
in a minority as to the question of the 
constitution of an Upper Chamber in 
Ireland, and they would have been in a 
minority on the question whether the 
Irish Government should deal with 
Resolutions on subjects with which they 
could not deal by legislation. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. J. Morley), who 
recollected the discussions of 1884 which 
terminated in giving Ireland 103 Members, 
would remember that there was hardly 
a single political change that had taken 
place since 1884 which would not have 
been averted if Ireland had returned 
only her right number of Representa- 
tives. He said this was an important and 
significant fact, and he would appeal to 
the Government, before it was too late, not 
to treat this question simply from the 
point of view of an easy Closure, but to 
consider whether for once they could not 
erect a-standard of independence apart 
from those who governed their policy on 
the Nationalist Benches. What they did 
now would remain irrevocable and un- 
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o diffi- place in reference to the whole Parlia- 
ziven alimentary relations of Ireland and Great 
» would (9 Britain. He thought he should be well 
‘ before Hj advised if he made an appeal to the hon. 
yer pro- [7 Member for North Kerry (Mr. Sex- 
se who ton) 


| their Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I think 






ould be Hi the hon. Member might, when he appeals 
one of MMto us, abstain from grossly impertinent 
-rivate language with regard to our country. 

» who, Mr. BARTLEY (lIslington, N.): 
in im- §#| Mr. Mellor, I wish to ask you, in refer- 
> to be HM! ence to the ruling you gave when I was 


speaking, whether that expression is in 
Order ? 


n and 


es of 





he had Mr. SEXTON: Let me state my 
nality view. The hon. Gentleman spoke of 
yntend Ireland as an impecunious and garrulous 
ther a race. I hold that that language with 
undue ###|regard to Irishmen, if not to any Mem- 
sbates Hi} ber of this House, is extremely im- 
sition proper. 
it the Toe CHAIRMAN: Of course, if 
reast spoken with regard to a particular indi- 
think vidual, the language is out of Order. 
dered Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
‘they HMB} N.E.): Mr. Mellor, I ask you whether 
nbers |“ grossly impertinent ” is not out of 
light | Order ? 
f the | Tue CHAIRMAN : If applied tea 
had thing it is not out of Order. 
» the / Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: On the 
ority point of Order, I would call attention to 
been the fact that the hon. Member for North 
the Kerry did not apply the expression to a 
r in thing, but to the hon. Member. 
in a Mr. SEXTON: I wish to inform the 
the Committee that I did apply it to the 
vith language of the hon. Member. 
they Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Gen- 
ight tleman says he applied the expression to 
who the language of the hon. Member. Then 
lich he was clearly out of Order. [Cries of 
ers, “Withdraw !"] 
dly Viscount CRANBORNE: I would 
ken appeal to you to request the hon. Member 
ave to withdraw the expression. 
ned Mr. SEXTON: I would submit that if 
ta- there is to be any withdrawal there should 
ind be withdrawal of the offence. If the hon. 
to Gentleman wil! withdraw the language 
not he applied to all the Irish Members, I 
the shall have no objection to withdraw also. 
to [Cries of “ Withdraw!” and “ Name !"] 
10t Tue Marquess or CARMARTHEN: 
art Mr. Mellor, after you have ruled 
on language distinctly out of Order, is it in 


Order to make the withdrawal con- 
ditional ? 


lid 


n- 
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Tue CHAIRMAN ; The hon. Mem- 
ber has explained what he meant. I have 
ruled that the language he used was out 
of Order, and I ask the hon. Member for 
Kerry to withdraw it. At the same time 
I wish to point out that these personal 
appeals and personal observations are 
very unfortunate, and should not be made. 
I think, as a point of Order, the hon. 
Member for Kerry should withdraw the 
expression. 

Mr. SEXTON : I have to ask you, 
Sir, whether the hon. Member—[ Cries of 
“ Withdraw!” ]—was entitled to use the 
language hedid? [Cries of “Name !”] 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I cannot say 
that the language used by the hon. 
Member for Guildford (Mr. Brodrick) 
was out of Order; but I think such 
language is very unfortunate. Having 
said so much, I hope the hon. Member 
for Kerry will, on reflection, see that the 
language he used was language which 
ought not to be used by any Member of 
the House. 

Mr. SEXTON: It is impossible for 
me, Mr. Mellor, to qualify the language 
I used unless the offensive epithet 
is withdrawn. [Renewed cries of 
“Name!” 

Mr. MANFIELD (Northampton): I 
desire to call your attention, Sir, to the 
conduct of Members on the other side. 
When the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham the other 
night used the word “ Shame ” 

Tue CHAIRMAN : This is no point 
of Order. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : Is it a breach 
of Order to say that arace is a garrulous 
race, or to say even that it is an impecu- 
nious race ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: On a point of 
Order, Sir, is it to be held that to call a 
body of gentlemen an impecunious and 
garrulous race is not a provocation ? 

Nationalist cheers and Opposition cries 
of “Oh!” )} 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: May I, Sir, 
on the point of Order, recall to your 
recollection what has occurred? My 
hon. Friend the Member for Guildford, 
rightly or wrongly, referred to the Irish 
race as impecunious and garrulous. I 
myself, although I am not an Irishman, 
do not feel that I am outside the epithets 
impecunious and garrulous. Both of 
them could be applied to me with con- 
siderable effect. But the point is that the 
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hon. Member for Kerry described my hon. 
Friend’s language as impertinent. [An 
hon. MemBeEr : “Grossly.”] You, Sir, 
ruled that those words were not Parlia- 
mentary, and you called upon the hon. 
Member to withdraw, but because 
my hon. Friend did not, as : 
preliminary operation, withdraw certain 
epithets applied not to Members below 
the Gangway 


Government of 


— 





Several hon. Members: “Certainly ! ” 
“Yes!” “He did!” 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Because my 
hon. Friend applied that expression not 
to Members of this House, but to the 
nation to which my hon. Friend himself 
belongs, the hon. Member for North 
Kerry absolutely declines to obey your 
ruling, or to make that apology which 
you said was due to the hon. Member for 
Guildford. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The language 
used by the hon. Member for Guildford 
had no relevancy to the Debate. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, S.): I 
would call your attention to one fact, 
Mr. Mellor. Before my hon. Friend 
made the observation complained of the 
hon. Member for Guildford madea personal 
attack on the Irish Members, and said 
that Home Rule was granted by this 
Government because the Irish Members 
were troublesome and unmanageable. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) rose 
amidst cries of “ Order !” and “ Chair!” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have already 
pointed out that I think the language 
used by the hon. Member for Guild- 
ford 

Mr. STOREY again rose amidst re- 
newed cries of * Order !” and “ Chair ! ” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have already 
pointed out that the language used by the 
hon. Member for Guildford was of a very 
provoking character, and caleulated to 
cause a good deal of feeling. The lan- 
guage used by the hon. Member for North 
Kerry in answer was language that I am 
quite sure he must regret; and I hepe 
that, in the first place, he will withdraw 
that language. 

Mr. SEXTON : May I point out that 
I did not volunteer the offensive words— 
[Cries of “Withdraw!”]—but the 
hon. Member for Kerry—[laughter]-- 
that is a pretty example of the “ Order” 
of the Opposition—give me time to ex- 
plain—the hon. Member for Guildford 
used what I consider to be grossly 
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offensive language against our country 
men and ourselves. I heard it in silence 
and patience, and it was only when the 





hon. Member turned to me and irritated s 
me, by a personal appeal to myself, that 9 28" 
I used the language complained of, If ¥@j has 
the hon. Member will express his regret i tha' 
for his language, I will withdraw mine. J the 
[Cries of “Oh!” and “ Name!” ]} is t 
Lorp R. CHURCHILL: I think this - 
discussion is very unedifying, but you, e 
Sir, have made a definite ruling, and the = 
expression of the hon. Member for Kerry lan; 
was distinctly un-Parliamentary. I am sa 
sure if the hon. Member for Kerry would hor 
withdraw what he said my hon. Friend tha 
would totaliy disclaim any special im- Pr 
putation on any class of the Irish : 
people. 

Mr. SEXTON : Let him do it first. = 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: My hon. i ¥" 
Friend made a general statement. I a 
would suggest that what I have said = 
should be the result of the ruling of the - 
Chair. _ 

Tuz CHAIRMAN : I think the sug- fy * 
gestion make by the noble Lord is a very th 
proper and fair one. The language used “a 
by the hon. Member for Guildford, pro- the 
bably without his intending anything of wi 
the kind, was calculated to cause con- he 
siderable irritation to the Irish Members. r 
He then made an appeal to the hon. A 
Member for North Kerry, and that hon. de 
Member then used language which I am th 
sure on reflection he must regret. I th 
hope the matter will terminate by the T 
hon. Member for Kerry expressing his ™ 
regret that he used the language com- ’ 
plained of, and by the hon. Member for Y 
Guildford also withdrawing. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: What is wanted de 
is to restore the tone of the Debate C 
[An hon, Memper: And pacify the 
Irish.} The remark of the hon. Member . 
for Guildford has been admitted by you, . 
Sir, and is felt by most Members of the 
House to have been provocative. [Cries : 
of *No!”] English Members of the 
House would object very much to being 1 
called impeeunious and garrulous, The g 
whole Committee are agreed that the . 
language was unfortunate, and I think 


the hon, Member for North Kerry is pre- 
pared to withdraw. It is now only a 
question of which hon. Member will 
withdraw first, and I am sure the hon. 
Member for Guildford will be prepared 
to state that he did not apply the phrase 
to hon. Members below the Gangway. 











Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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hen my hon. Friend the Member for 
Kerry will withdraw his observation. 
[Cries of “No!” ] 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I entirely 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down, and with you, Sir, 
that the sooner this incident is terminated 
the better. But the way the case stands 
is this—that my hon. Friend beside me 
used language which might be provoca- 


ben tive, but which is undoubtedly in Order, 
the and the hon. Member for Kerry has used 
erry language which is undoubtedly provoca- 
am tive and not in Order. Now, the right 
ould hon. Gentleman opposite has suggested 
iend that my hon. Friend near me should ex- 
im- press his regret. : 
rish Mr. J. MORLEY: No; explain. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, should 
ste explain that he did not use the language 
on. with regard to Members below the Gang- 
I way. That has already been done by 
aid my hon. Friend. [“No, no!”] He has 
the stated in the most distinct language—and 
everybody who heard him will agree 
ig that his statement is strictly consistent 
ry with his speech—he has distinctly stated 
ed that he used the language with regard to 
"0- the Irish race and the Irish nation, of 
of which he is himself » member, and that 
n- he did not use it with regard to hon. 
3, Gentlemen who sit below the Gangway. 
n. | Allow me to say that, while I have no 
n. doubt he is perfectly ready to repeat it, 
m the point before the Committee is what 
I the hon. Member for Kerry has said. 
e The hon. Member for Kerry has used 
* words—— 
« Mr. MAC NEILL: What were they ? 
r You were not here. 


Mr. STOREY again rose and en- 
I deavoured to address the Chair, but the 
Chairman motioned him to sit down. 

, Mr. A. J. BALFOUR, resuming 
said: I believe the words were—but it is 
not essential. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: It is essential, 
because you know nothing about them. 
You were not here. 

Mr. STOREY (to whom Mr, A, J. 
Ba.rour gave place): What 1 want to say 
is essential. I had the advantage of 
being here during the whole of the pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: So was I. 

Mr. STOREY: No. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes, I say. 

Mr. STOREY: The poiut I want to 
bring to your notice, Sir, is this—that I 
have heard three times the statement of 
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what my hon. Friend the Member for 
Kerry did say, and what I want to ask 
you is this—whether it is not the practice, 
before calling upon an hon. Member to 
withdraw, either to have the words taken 
down, or to ascertain from him the sub- 
stantial accuracy of the words ? [ Cries of 
“No!”] 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
know why my hon. Friend opposite 
interrupts me upon a point of Order, 
What I was saying was that, while the 
hon. Member for Guildford is undoubtedly 
in Order, you, Sir, have ruled that the 
hon. Member for Kerry is not in Order. 
I believe, as a matter of fact, the words 
were that the language used by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Guildford was 
“grossly impertinent.” 

Mr. SEXTON: What I said was 
that if he appealed to me he would do so 
with a better prospect of success if he 
had not used grossly impertinent language 
about our fellow-countrymen and our- 
selves. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is per- 
fectly clear now, from the re-statement 
of the hon. Member, that he did apply to 
the language of my hon. Friend the 
words “grossly impertinent.” 

Mr. STOREY : So they were. [ Cries 
of “ Order!" 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: You have 
ruled those words, Sir, to be out of 
Order, and you have directed the hon. 
Member to withdraw. I now would 
suggest that if we are to continue this 
Debate, and if the order of this Com 
mittee is to be maintained, the first thing 
that is to be done is that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kerry should unconditionally 
withdraw the words, Unless that be 
done, it appears to me that the authority 
of the Chair, and with that the whole 
hope of the future orderliness of our pro- 
ceedings, absolutely vanishes. 

Mr. SEXTON : I do not understand 
that you ruled the language of the hon, 
Member to be in Order. On the con- 
trary, you said it was provocative 
language. I have never understood that 
it is in Order for an hon. Member to use 
provocative language. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The language 
used by the hon, Member for Guildford 
was provocative, and calculated to pro 
duce ill-feeling. I trust that a matter of 
this kind is not going to be decided upon 
a mere question of form, and I trust the 
hon. Member for Kerry will withdraw 
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language which, I am sure, he will see 
upon reflection was language that he 
ought not to have used, and that the hon. 
Member for Guildford will do what the 
noble Lord suggested—namely, explain 
that he did not mean to offend hon. 
Members below the Gangway or say any- 
thing discourteous to the hon. Member 
for North Kerry. 

Mr: 8: EVANS: I wish to ask you 
whether it is in Order, when the Chair is 
making observations to the House, for the 
Leader of the Opposition to shout out 
“ Monstrous !” so that it can be heard in 
this part of the House? ‘ex of 
“Name!” and “Explain!”] I dis- 
tinctly heard him use the word, and it 
could only apply to the observations of 
the Chair. [Cries of “Name !"} 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber for Kerry, as I have already stated, 
has used language which is out of Order. 
It is language which I am quite sure he 
will regret, and I hope he will withdraw it. 

Mr. SEXTON: The offence against 
us has not been withdrawn, and the pro- 
posal now is that we, having been sub- 
jected to a wanton offence, are to humi- 
liate ourselves. [“Oh,oh!”] With all 
respect for your high office, Sir, and with 
all duty to the Committee, I must, in 
duty to myself, decline to do it. [Cries 
of “Name !”’] 

*Sir H. JAMES: I am sure the 
Committee would wish, if they could, to 
avert the scene which is likely to take 
place if someone does not intervene. I 
would appeal to the hon. Member for 
Guildford—[ Cries of “No !”}—who, I 
think, will put himself doubly in the 
right if he takes the course which I 
suggest. [Renewed eries of “No!”] 
Hon. Members below the Gangway have 
taken the view that he spoke, not only 
of the Irish race, but of themselves per- 
sonally. My hon. Friend did not speak 
of hon. Members—he spoke of the Irish 
race. 

Mr. BRODRICK : Hear, hear! 

*Sir H. JAMES: I do not think it is 
too much to claim the right to criticise a 
race, but I should care if the words were 
applied to myself or my friends per- 
sonally. May I ask my hon. Friend 
whether he could not repeat that which 
he said, and so show that he did not apply 
the words to any Member of this House, 
and, if that be done, the cause of com- 
plaint of the hon. Member for Kerry will 
be gone ? 

The Chairman 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: As I under- 
stand it we belong to the Irish race, and 
the hon. Member for Guildford described us 
as an impecunious and garrulous race. 
That is an insult to the Members of the 
Irish Party, for we stand by our country- 
men. [Nationalist cheers.] 

Tue Marquess or CARMARTHEN: 
You, Sir, have called upon the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kerry to withdraw an expression 
which you ruled un-Parliamentary, and, 
he having said that he would not with- 
draw it, I ask what your ruling upon 
that point is ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I quite appre- 
ciate the feeling and motive which in- 
duced the right hon. Member for Bury 
to appeal to the hon. Member for 
Guildford. I think that as the hon. 
Gentleman has used language of a pro- 
voking character, though he may not 
have intended it, the least he can do is 
to explain that he did not intend it to” 
apply to the Irish Members. I can only 
express the hope that he will take that 
course. 

CoLtoneL SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.): Ona point of Order 

Tue CHAIRMAN : It is no longer 
a question of Order. 

CotoneL SAUNDERSON: On a 
point of Order, is it considered by you, 
Sir, to be a term of reproach to apply 
the word “impecunious” to the Irish 
nation ? I sympathise with the word. 
If anyone were to apply it tome I should 
not look upon it as an insult, but as in- 
dicating a pecuniary misfortune. As to 
the term “ garrulous,” that describes the 
peculiar characteristic of the country to 
which I belong. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: May I ask 
whether the hon. Member who has 
applied these terms to our countrymen 
does not derive his income from the 
Irish tenantry ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have explained 
exactly what I think with regard to the 
language, and have requested the hon. 
Member for Kerry to withdraw it. If he 
does not do that in obedience to my 
request, I shall very much regret it, for 
I cannot conceive that the hov. Member 
for Guildford would mean to insult any 
Member of this House. I am most anxious 
that this scene should terminate, and I 
am mest anxious that the hon. Member 
for Kerry should take that course which 
seems to me right and proper. 
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Mr. W.E.GLADSTONE: I arrived 
in the House but a few minutes ago, and 
derived my information respecting the 

nguage of the hon. Gentleman from the 
(Leader of the Opposition. From him I 
learn that the hon. Member for Guildford 

sed language which was provocative, 
but was not out of Order, and thereupon 
the hon. Member for Kerry used language 
in retaliation which was out of Order. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: And was 
provocative. 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE: I assume 
that when you retaliate you do provoke. 
What I wish to say is, first of all, that I 
regard it as a first duty to support the 
Chair. I earnestly wish to say, further, 
that it is my strong and deliberate opinion 
that he will do the greatest honour to 
himself who is the most prompt and the 
most decisive in assisting to bring the 
Committee out of its present dilemma. 
When an assault takes place, we are 
very anxious to learn who struck the 
first blow, and although the first blow 
may have been a blow short of the one 
which was administered in retaliation, 
yet we do not on that account acquit the 
person who struck the first blow. That 
appears to me quite undeniable. On the 
other hand, I venture to revert to what I 
have said—namely, that, in my opinion, 
the Chair ought to be supported. Inmy 
opinion—though it is taking great liberty 
for me to say so—of those two gentle- 
men, the man will do himself the most 
honour who is the first to give assistance 
to the House in the dilemma in which we 
now stand; and if the hon. Member for 
Guildford is not worthy—[Cries of 
“Oh!”"]—is not disposed to stand in 
that place of honour, I hope my hon. 
Friend the Member for Kerry will rise 
and take up that position. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am bound 
to say that, if my hon. Friend near me 
does not rise, it is because he is acting on 
the advice which I tendered to him. 
After the appeal of the right hon. 
Gentleman, I do not think that the 
weight of responsibility ought to rest on 
any other shoulders than my own. The 
view I take of this matter is that, as 
you, Mr. Mellor, have justly said—no 
doubt truly said—my hon. Friend’s 
language was provocative language ; but, 
Sir, in this House we are always using 
provocative language. I know I have 


been guilty of a great deal of provoca- 
tive languaze; and if I, after provoca- 
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tive language had been used towards 
myself, had got up and described the 
geutleman who used it as being guilty of 
gross impertinence, I should have felt 
that I was not merely resenting provoca- 
tive language, but was infringing the 
Rules of the House. It appears to me 
that, in the interests of the Committee, 
my hon. Friend is desirous of explaining 
again that he used this language in 
regard to no individual and no politician 
in this House, but in regard to the nation 
of which, as the hon. Member for Louth 
stated, my hon. Friend is a member. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: A stipenudiary 
member. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is 
rather provocative language. I must 
say that, in the interests of order in this 
House, when the Chairman rules a 
certain expression to be disorderly, it is 
absolutely necessary, before any other 
steps are taken, that that expression 
should be withdrawn by the gentleman 
who has used it. I have thought it 
necessary to say this, because it might be 
imagined that my hon, Friend would be 
ungenerous if he did not at once rise, in 
response to the appeal of the Leader of 
the House. I think he ought not to do 
so, and I take the full responsibility of 
tendering to him that advice. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : After that speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman, I put it 
once more to the hon. Member for Kerry 
whether he will accede to the Prime 
Minister’s appeal ? 

Mr. SEXTON: I suppose, Mr. Mellor, 
I am entitled to makea statement. Not- 
withstanding the remarks which have 
fallen from the Leader of the Opposition, 
the hon. Member for Guildford sits 
silent and makes no statement himself. 
There is not anything in this world com- 
patible with my sense of duty to myself 
and others that I would more gladly 
do than respond to an appeal of the 
Prime Minister. I rate a request from 
you, Sir, at scarcely lower value. But 
my countrymen, my colleagues, and my- 
self have been deliberately insulted, and 
the gentleman guilty of the insult, 
instead of uttering one syllable which 
would occur to a chivalrous man and 
gentleman, suffers another Member to 
speak for him. [Cries of “ Order !”] 
That being the case, it is impossible for 
me, upon an appeal from the Prime 
Minister, or from any man, to do what 
duty and self-respect demand I should 
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not do; and, therefore, I submit myself 
to your judgment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : With very great 
regret and pain I must desire the hon. 
Member for Kerry to withdraw from the 
House under the Standing Order which 
is vested in me. [Cries of “No!” ] 

Mr. SEXTON: I am not aware of 
the Standing Order. ; 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Clerk will 
read the Standing Order. 


The Assistant Clerk (Mr. Milman) at 
the Table read the Rule, as follows :— 


“That Mr. Speaker or the Chairman do order 
Members whose conduct is grossly disorderly to 
withdraw immediately from the House during 
the remainder of that day’s Sitting ; and that 
the Serjeant-at-Arms do act on such orders as 
he may receive from the Chair in pursuance of 
this Resolution.” 


Dr.CLARK: Mr. Mellor 
“ Order ! ”] 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I cannot allow 
anyone to enter into argument. This is 
a Standing Order of the House, and I 
have no power to do otherwise than put 
the Standing Order in force. [Cries of 
“ Name him !"] 

Mr. SEXTON : I wish to ask you——- 
[“ Order, order ! ”} 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order ! 

Mr. SEXTON: You have two courses 
that you can take. [Cries of Order! ”] 
You can either name me under the 
Standing Order and allow first the Com- 
mittee and then the House to pass judg- 
ment, and that, I suggest, would be the 
more expedient course, or you can decide 
my conduct, notwithstanding the ex- 
planation that I have given, to be grossly 
disorderly. I ask you, Sir, whether, in 
the exercise of your discretion, you 
decide my conduet to be grossly dis- 
orderly in preference to naming me, so 
that the judgment of the House may be 
taken? [Cries of “ Order !”] 

THe CHAIRMAN: I take _ this 
course because it is the course which is 

inted out by the Standing Order. 

Cries of “No!”] The hon. Member 
having resisted, having disobeyed the 
ruling of the Chair, I have no option in 
the matter, but must desire him to with- 
draw. 

Mr. SEXTON: Do I understand, 
Mr. Mellor, that you hold—[Cries of 
“Order!”}]—that you are entitled— 
[Cries of “ Order !”]—to take a course 
never taken before, and that you are not 
called upon to do what has been done 


Mr. Sexton 





[ Cries of 
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without exception in all other cases ? 
[“ Order!”] I claim, Sir, that my 
conduct be submitted to the judgment of 
the House. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I believe that 
this is the step pointed out by Standing 
Order No. 27—[ Cries of “ No!” ]—and 
my order was that the hon. Member 
should withdraw for the remainder of 
this Sitting. Therefore I call upon the 
hon. Member to obey the ruling of the 
Chair and the Standing Order. 

Mr. MANFIELD rose amidst cries 
of “Order!” The cries of “ Order!” 
continued, and the hon. Member resumed 
his seat. 

Mr. SEXTON (seated): I claim the 
judgment of the House. [Cries of 
“ Vote!” and interruption. | 

Tue CHAIRMAN: This is under 
the Standing Order. I order the hon. 
Member to withdraw. 

Mr. SEXTON did not withdraw. 
[Cries of “ Name! ”} 

Mr.HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) : 
I beg, Sir, to move that you do report 
Progress, and ask leave to sit again. 
[Cries of “Order!” “Chair!” and 
interruption. | 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I call upon the 
hon. Member to withdraw. 

Mr. SEXTON : I submit, Mr. Mellor, 
in the interests of the Irish Party and 
myself, that my conduct has been respect- 
ful and not grossly disorderly. [Cries of 
“Chair!” and “Name!”] I claim 
that I ought not to be expelled from this 
House even for one evening by an exer- 
cise of personal autocratic power, but 
that my action ought to be submitted to 
a vote of this Assembly. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must again 
call upon the hon. Member to obey the 
Standing Order, and to leave the House. 

Mr. SEXTON : I claim the judgment 
of the House. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber is not entitled to make that claim, 
because under the Standing Order I have 
taken exactly the course which is pre- 
scribed. [Cries of “ No, you have not !” 
“Tt has never been done before!” “ It is 
Milman—he is boss !”] 

Mr. BALFOUR rose amidst con- 
siderable interruption, and for some time 
could not obtain a hearing. He said : I 
hope that whatever view may have been 
taken of the incident that has just 
occurred we shall, at all events, all agree 
in supporting the authority of the Chair, 
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which it is absolutely necessary that we 
should do in the interests of the order of 
our proceedings. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : The Clerk is in 
the Chair, not the Chairman; leave the 
Chairman alone; leave the Chairman 
alone ! 

Mr. SEXTON: Am I to be made 
the victim of the malicious intrusion of 
the Clerk at the Table ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Who is the 
Chairman? Milman is always at it. 
Refer to your Standing Order. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The conduct of 
the hon. Member was disorderly, and, 
acting under the Standing Order which 
has been read, I desired the hon. Member 
to withdraw for the rest of the evening, 
and he has resisted the order of the 
Chair. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL—[Cries of 
“ Order !”}]—I am not out of Order. It 
is you, the occupants of the Ministerial 
Bench, that are out of Order in not sup- 
porting the Chair. Why does not the 
Leader of the House get up ? 

THe CHAIRMAN: The Standing 
Order says— 

“Provided always that a Member ordered to 
withdraw under this Standing Order and sus- 
pended from the service of the House——” 

Mr. SEXTON: I am not suspended 
yet. Am Ito swallow an insult to my 
countrymen at the dictation of an English 
Clerk? [Renewed Nationalist cheers, 
and cries of “ Order !"} 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order ! 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Is there to 
be no protection for the Clerk ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Not- 
withstanding what has happened, and 
with a full sense that after the appeal 
I have made to both Gentlemen oppo- 
site 

Lorpv R. CHURCHILL: One is not 
out of Order. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I do not 
understand why the noble Lord is so 
ready to interrupt me. Asa matter of fact, 
I have appealed to both hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, and said that, in my opinion, he 
would earn the most honour who was the 
first to attempt to relieve the Committee 
from its present dilemma. I have heard 
with the deepest regret from the Leader 
of the Opposition that from him advice 
to a contrary effect had been given to the 
hon. Gentleman sitting beside him. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is not 
the advice I gave. 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I should 
be only too glad to be contradicted by 
the right hon. Gentleman. The right 
hon. Gentleman, if I heard him aright, 
advised the hon. Member who sits by 
him not to intervene, although from the 
Chair a desire had been expressed that 
he should do so, However much I 
lament that such advice has been given 
—and such advice having been given I 
can hardly wonder that it was followed— 
having been thus given and having been 
thus followed, in my opinion most un- 
fortunately, I see the lines of your duty, 
painful as they are, to be clear. I again 
most respectfully appeal to my hon, 
Friend the Member for Kerry, and beg 
him to relieve the Committee from the 
difficulty in which we are placed by 
acceding to the wishes of the Chair. 

Lorpy R. CHURCHILL: The order 
of the Chair ; the order to withdraw. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
conduct of the noble Lord in making 
these continual interruptions does not 
assist us in escaping from this dilemma. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: The Chair- 
man has ruled. [Cries of “Order!” 
and “ Name Churchill !”] 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: They 
were the wishes of the Chairman, ex- 
pressed in the first instance with the 
utmost temperance and the utmost for- 
bearance. They were followed, I am 
quite aware, by the order of the Chair. 
I hope the hon. Member for Kerry will 
even now yield to those wishes and obey 
that order. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) : Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to ask you a question. 

Mr. SEXTON: I retain my opinion 
of what has occurred, but in deference to 
the Prime Minister I shall withdraw 
from the House. 


[The hon. Member then walked out of 
the House. } 


Dr. CLARK: I want to ask you a 
question, Sir. Are you acting under 
Standing Order 27 ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have told the 
Committee the Standing Order under 
which I have acted. 

Dr. CLARK: I want an answer to 
my question, Sir. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (to the Clerk at 
the Table): Let the Chairman alone. 
We do not want any Clerks to be in charge 
here. 
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Dr. CLARK: I want to know, 
Mr. Chairman, under what Standing 
Order you are acting ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I read the 
Standing Urder. The incident has now 
terminated, and I cannot have any dis- 
cussion. 

Dr. CLARK : I am not to be put down. 

Sir F. 8. POWELL (Wigan): I rise 
to Order. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: If the hon. 
Member for Caithness thinks I have 
acted wrongly, his remedy is to bring 
the matter before the House. 

*Mr. BRODRICK: I certainly would 
have responded to the appeal of the 
right hon. Gentleman 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Mr. Chairman, 
did you not say the incident was closed ? 

THe CHAIRMAN: This is in the 
nature of a personal explanation. The 
hon. Member is surely entitled to make a 
personal explanation. 

THE MarQuEssor CARMARTHEN: 
I rise to a point of Order. I beg to draw 
your attention [** Order !” 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, §8.): Is 
this in the nature of a personal explana- 
tion ? 

Tue Margvuess or CARMARTHEN : 
I beg to draw your attention 
[Order !"] I beg to draw your atten- 
tion [ Renewed cries of “ Order!”] 

[The noble Lord, being unable to 
obtain a hearing, soon after resumed his 
seat. | 

*Mr. BRODRICK: I will explain, if 
hon. Members will bear with me for 
three minutes, exactly what occurred 
from my point of view. As regards the 
words I used, the expression I used was 
this : I was pointing out that the Scotch 
electorate were in a certain proportion, 
and their contributions were in a certain 
proportion, and that the Irish contribu- 
tions were small and their numbers large 
in proportion. I then used the words 
complained of incidentally, and without 
the smallest intention of referring to any 
Member in this House, and, in order that 
there might be no mistake, I immediately 
proceeded to apply the observations to 
myself as well as to others. I hoped 
that every source of irritation was re- 
moved, but I found that was not so when 
the hon. Member for North Kerry 
used the expression complained of. 
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I should not have hesitated to explain ; 
but that during the time I have sat in 
this House I have always understood 
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that words which the Chair ordered a 
Member to withdraw were to be with- 
drawn before any explanation was given. 
I should be the last man in the world to 
wish to hurt the feelings of the hon. 
Member for North Kerry, and, if I did 
give offence to him, I did so without the 
smallest intention of provoking the hon. 
Member by my conduct. I can only say 
that it was without the least intention to 
wound any Member that I used the ex- 
pression. I was saying that it was use- 
less at this moment to appeal to the 
Government to make any concession 
with regard to the 80 Members, but I 
was prepared rather to appeal to the hon. 
Member for North Kerry, of whom I 
was about to say that he had secured a 
majority last night, and was the gentle- 
man who was held to be the author of the 
new Financial Clauses. I will only say 
that nobody can regret more deeply than 
I that any words I have used should have 
led to this prolonged absorption of the time 
of the Committee. It certainly was not 
my wish. During the time I have been 
sharply opposed to hon. Members below 
the Gangway,I do not remember any 
expression of ill-feeling passing between 
us before. I should have been the first 
to give the hon. Member this assurance 
if it had not been that the Orders of the 
House require that the words complained 
of should be withdrawn before an ex- 
planation is given. I hope we may now 
be allowed to resume business, and that 
the Chief Secretary will answer now the 
question I put to him before this unfor- 
tunate interruption. 

Mr. S. EVANS (Glamorgan, Mid) : 
As the incident is now closed, and after 
the somewhat tardy explanation of the 
hon. Member [Order ! "] 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber must address himself to the Amend- 
ment before the Committee. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON : 
Order, Sir. 

Mr. S. EVANS: I was merely going 
to ask, Sir, whether it would not now be 
a very gracious act to unanimously invite 
the hon.Member for North Kerry to return 
to the House? Ionly wish to know, Sir, 
as a point of Order, whether it is possible 
by the unanimous wish of the House to 
invite the Member for North Kerry to 
resume his place in the House ? 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
rise to a point of Order, Sir. I want to 
know if Mr. M‘Calmont 
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rdered [The rest of the hon. Member’s remarks 
b ec’ © Hivere inaudible. } 
€ with- 


S$ given, Mr. T. M. HEALY: I wish to ask 
vorld to ou, Sir, whether the hon. Member for 


the hon. ruildford has withdrawn the expression 
f I did impecunious and garrulous,” which he 
out the pplied to Members of this House? 
1e hon. Cheers, and cries of “He never said 


nly say 1”) 

ition to *Mr. BRODRICK : If I had used those 
he ex- words I would withdraw them at once. 
as use- do not think the hon. Member was in 
to the is place when I spoke. 

‘ession Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Do not 
but I answer, then. 

e hon. Mr. W. JOHNSTON: I rise to 


om J Order, Sir. 





ired a Tue CHAIRMAN : In answer to the 
entle- question of the hon. Member for Louth, 
of the I have to say that the hon. Member for 
y say Guildford has withdrawn the expression, 
than Mr. W. JOHNSTON: I rise to 
have Order, Sir. I wish to ask you, Sir, 
‘time whether, when the Clerrk—Mr. Milman— 
s not at the Table has been called by name 
been and the hon. Member for Donegal says, 
elow “T will drag him out of that” 
| any Order ! et 
veen Tue CHAIRMAN : The incident is 
first row closed, and I cannot have any more 
ince of it. 
oo Question put, “ That the word ‘Second’ 
ani stand part of the Clause. 
1oW The Committee divided :—Ayes 251 ; 
hat Noes 218.—( Division List, No. 208.) 
the Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.) rose to 
sini move— 
): . In page 4, line 30, after “ more,” insert “the 
oyal University of Ireland shall return two 
ter Members.” j 
he He should mention that there were two 
™ Universities in Treland. One was the 
d University of Dublin, which had up to 
‘a the present time two Representatives in 
re Parliament, and the other was the Royal 
University—in reality the people’s Uni- 
: versity, and it was important from all 
& possible points of view that that Uni- 
‘A versity should also have Parliamentary 
representation. He did not move this 
Amendment in the interest of the 


political Party to which he belonged, 
: because it was not at all improbable that 
the Royal University would return two 
, Members of Home Ruie opinions. It 
was solely in the interest of higher 
education in Ireland that he moved the 
Amendment. It was a doctrine held by 
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many Members of the House, and par- 
ticularly by Members of the Radical 
Party, that the different sections of the 
community should have direct representa- 
tion in Parliament. It was held that 
there should be Labour Members to re- 
present the interests of labour ; that 
Members connected with the shipping 
trade should represent the shipping in- 
terests ; that Members practically con- 
nected with agriculture should represent 
agricultural interests ; and surely it was 
not less important that there should be 
Members directly connected with the 
Universities to represent the interests of 
higher education. In England the Board 
schoolmasters were trying to run one or 
two Representatives of their own in order 
that their views might be distinctly laid 
before the House, and so important did 
they think the matter to be that they 
had raised a fund to pay the expenses of 
these Representatives. If the question 
before the Committee was that there 
should be no University representation, a 
totally different issue would be raised. 
But hitherto the House in its wisdom 
had allowed the large and important 
Universities to be represented in Parlia- 
ment. In 1605 the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge were allowed two 
Members each, as it was found necessary 
that these Universities should be directly 
represented in Parliament in order that 
their interests might be preserved, though 
at the time every Member of the House was 
either an Oxford or a Cambridge man. 
He thought it very important that every 
possible incentive should be given to 
students of Universities to graduate. A 
feeling widely prevailed amongst students 
that it was not necessary to graduate— 
that a degree was of no value, and the 
consequence was that the students were 
led into idle ways. But if Parliamentary 
representation were given to the Uni- 
versity the degree would become valuable 
and important, for the graduates would 
elect the Representatives. It was a well- 
known fact also that Irishmen holding 
(rish degrees laboured under a disad- 
vantage in England, for there was a 
tendency to underrate Irish degrees, and 
to say that they were not equal to English 
degrees. The consequence was that a 
large number of Irishmen in the House 
had again graduated in London in order 
to rid themselves of the stigma of the 
mere Irish degree. He was of opinion 
that if the Royal University had two Re- 
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presentatives in the House it would raise 
immensely the Irish degree in public 
estimation. It was well-known that 
educational agencies in London dis- 
counted the Irish University degrees, 
principally because the Royal University 
had not been thought worthy of repre- 
sentation in that House. By an inquiry 
which took place about a dozen years ago 
it was found that several degrees of the 
Royal University stood second in 
distinction and importance amongst the 
degrees of the Kingdom—the London 
University being first, and the Royal 
University second. He begged to move 
the Amendment. 


Government of 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 4, line 30, after the word “ more,” to 
insert the words “the Royal University of Ire- 
land shall return two Members.” —(CVr. Rentoul.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said, 
he desired to oppose this Amendment on 
two grounds—first, that it was out of 
Order ; and, second, that it would lead 
to the return of two impecunious and 
garrulous Members to that House. 

Mr. RENTOUL: I wish to say that 


there are hardly any of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s friends who are graduates of Uni- 
versities. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, that on the 
first ground he wished to point out that 
they had passed the word “more,” after 
which the hon. Member proposed to in- 


sert his Amendment. If they could 
return no more, he hardly saw how they 
could move to insert two more Members ; 
on the second ground, he had sometimes 
considered that when Members, even 
though born in Ireland, though they did 
not represent Irish constituencies, had 
accepted pensions in that House they 
thereby became impecunious, such, for 
instance, as the noble Lord who was 
lately First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
he thought it was extremely undesirable 
to add to the number of impecunious 
persons in that House. Accordingly, 
with a view to prevent a further spread 
of impecuniosity, and as the Amendment 
dealt with the Colleges of Ireland, and 
ashon. Gentlemen connected with Trinity 
College had always in that House en- 
joyed large salaries, he did not see why 
the outdoor relief should be further 
extended by placing on the books of the 
House two more Members who would 
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probably be in receipt of large salaries 
and their pensions if this Amendment 
was carried. On the question of garrulity, 
he thought he was prepared to show that 
Members representing Universities had 
not been silent in that House. In fact, 
they had known Members for Univer- 
sities, even from Ireland, who had been 
extremely loquacious. Therefore, as the 
Representative of a constituency which 
might be poor, it was true, though he 
thought that was not a ground for its 
being insulted—as the Representative of 
a constituency, at any rate, of ordinary 
persons, he was bound to prevent the 
introduction into that House of persons 
connected with Universities, most of 
whom would draw salaries, and after- 
wards, no doubt, pensions. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: On the point of 
Order raised by the hon. Member, I 
think the Amendment is in Order, as it 
refers to the Schedule. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The hon. Member 
has based his argument in support of the 
Amendment on an extraordinary ground. 
He asks the Committee to sanction 
the allotting of two Members to the 
Royal University of Ireland, of which I 
would be the last man in the House to 
say a disrespectful word—not because it 
would improve the character of Irish 
representation—not because there were 
high interests which under any other 
circumstances could be adequately repre- 
sented, but because it would induce a 
certain number of young men to take their 
degrees, who otherwise would not do so. 

Mr. RENTOUL: That was only one 
of several grounds. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Yes, but the hon. 
Gentleman made it his strongest and 
most salient ground, Can the Committee 
believe that the hon. Member has pro- 
posed a serious Amendment when one of 
his arguments is so ludicrous ? 

Mr. RENTOUL: I understand this 
Bill is intended to be of advantage to 
Ireland. Is it not for the advantage of 
Ireland that its young men should stay 
in Ireland and not come to the English 
Universities ? What I stated was that 
the Irish Universities stood lower on 
account of their not having Parliamentary 
representation. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Am I to under- 
stand that more gentlemen will remain 
in Ireland if ouly they can vote for a 
Member for the Royal University of 
Ireland ? 
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Mr. RENTOUL : My point, whetker 
- is good or bad, is that Parliamentary 
epresentation raises the status and 

andard of a University. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Does the hon. 
{ember take up the position that 1-40th 
f the representation of Ireland is to be 
llotted in this way in order that a certain 

ducational Body shall attract a larger 
number of students? Well, I myself 

annot conceive a more ludicrous argu- 
nent. What is the fact? There is a 

niversity in England called the Victoria 

niversity which is a most successful 
Body, and the rallying centre for a 
mumber of Educational Institutions. Has 
that University got a Representative ? 
Again,‘there is the University of Durham, 
which has no Parliamentary representa- 
tion. It istrue that the University of Lon- 
don has since 1867 got representation, but 
it was a very important Body long before 
that time. But why should I argue the 
point? There is no need to argue the 
point, because, in the first place, it is 
absurd that the representation of Ireland 
should be adjusted in order that a certain 
University should attract a larger number 
of students, who would thereby be 
induced to remain in their own country; 
and next, because this Assembly has 
something else of more importance to 
think about than whether a certain 
Teaching or Examining Body shall or 
shall not be represented in this House. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think the 
Chief Secretary was not justified in 
attucking my hon. Friend as he has done, 
merely because he expressed the desire 
that the University of which he is a 
member should be represented. [Cries 
of “Divide!” from Nationalist Mem- 
bers.] Hon. Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way who interrupt either are not Uni- 
versity men, or do not care about 
University representation 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: To what Uni- 
versity does Brodrick belong ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My hon. 
Friend simply desires that the Royal 
University of Ireland should have repre- 
sentation given to it as well as the other 
Universities. There is nothing dis- 
creditable in the views of the hon. Mem- 
ber. When the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland says that the 
Committee have more important things to 
consider I do not dissent from him ; 
but I submit that, having retained the 
representation of the smallest and most 
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insignificant boroughs in Ireland, it is 
rather absurd for the right hon. Gentle- 
man to say that it is beneath the dignity 
of the Committee to consider whether 
the Royal University shall or shall not 
have representation here. But, although 
I think my hon. Friend was perfectly 
justified in moving his Amendment, I 
would not recommend him, in face of the 
many important questions we have to 
discuss, to expend the time of the Com- 
mittee on a Division, inasmuch as the 
Government have shown no great desire 
to improve the representation in the way 
in which the hon. Member wished, or, 
indeed, in any other way. The Govern- 
ment earlier in the evening deliberately 
resisted the Amendment of the right hon. 
Member for the Forest of Dean (Sir C. 
Dilke), which was a far-reaching Amend- 
ment dealing with the whole of their 
absurd scheme for Ireland. Under these 
circumstances, I would advise my hon. 
Friend not to put the Committee to the 
trouble of dividing. 

Mr. RENTOUL begged leave to with- 
draw his Amendment. 

THe CHAIRMAN : Is it your 
pleasure that the Amendment should be 
withdrawn ? 


Objection taken. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 226 ; 
Noes 255.—(Division List, No. 209.) 


Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) said, he wished to move an 
Amendment— 

In page 4, line 30, to leave out “and Dublin 
University shall cease to return any Member.” 
He said that the question raised by the 
Amendment was the question of Uni- 
versity representation—the question of 
taking away the University repre- 
sentation that existed. The principle 
of University representation was one 
which could be defended as being 
part of the soundest method of 
giving a true representation of the 
opinions and feelings of the nation. 
University representation introduced a 
diverse element which they needed in 
the House of Commons ; it also gave a 
small amount of variety to the represen- 
tation of Ireland. Further than this, it 
was the old Radical theory strongly 
maintained by John Stuart Mill and 
maintained in the Debates on the Reform 
Bill of 1867. What was it, then, that 
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had made orthodox Radicals turn round ? 
Was it anything more deep-seated than 
the fact that University Members had 
been against them in late years? That, 
however, was not a sufficient explanation 
for making a change in the principles of 
Parliamentary representation. Those 
University constituencies ought to be 
maintained where they existed. They had 
a great claim to return Members to Parlia- 
ment as representative of classes, feelings, 
opinions, and knowledge which, especially 
in Ireland, could not be represented in 
the other constituencies. He thought it 
would be a distinct blot on the Bill if it 
took the first step towards abolishing the 
existing University representation. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 30, to leave out the words 
“and Dublin University shall cease to return 
any Member.”—(Mr. Parker Smith.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 


Clause.” 


Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Waterford) 
said, he desired to explain the position 
whichhe intended to take upon this Amend- 
ment. It had been decided by the Com- 
mittee that the number of Irish Members 
should not be 103, though it kad not 
been decided that the number should be 
80— in other words, as he understood the 
situation, the Schedule was still before 
the House, and if time was afforded to 
the Committee by the Opposition to dis- 
cuss the Schedule it would be possible to 
discuss it and to endeavour to provide 
that Ireland should be represented not 
by 80, but by some number more nearly 
approximating to 103 Members, which 
he considered to be the proper number 
under the cireumstances. His action on 
this Amendment, therefore, would be 
guided by this consideration : he would 
vote agaiust any proposal to diminish still 
further the Representatives of Ireland in 
that House; and as the proposal of the 
Bill was to deprive the University of 
Dublin of two Members, he should vote 
in favour of the Amendment. He de- 
clined on this Amendment to go into the 
large and serious question of University 
representation. That was a question 
which should be considered on its merits 
and as applying to all parts of the 
United Kingdom ; and if an experiment 
was to be made on the question of the 
representation of Universities in this 
House, he objected altogether that it 
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should be made upon Ireland. It ought 
to be made in a general proposal 





applying to the Universities in all 
parts of the United Kingdom. He 
intended to support the Amendment, 
because he hoped, if time was afforded 
to them, to be able, in dealing with the 
Schedule, to largely increase the number 
of 80 Members proposed in it. He knew 
they could no longer hope to obtain 103 
Members for Ireland; but he hoped, if 
time was afforded, that they might be 
able to provide a much larger number 
than 80. The hon. Member for North 
Kerry proposed last night the number of 
102. That was a proposal which, of 
course, he would earnestly support, 
though it was a proposal which would 
probably not be carried. In view of the 
declaration made by the hon. Member 
that he would propose an Amendment in 
that direction, he was opposed to any 
proposal that would take away these 
seats from Dublin University. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The hon. Mem- 
ber who has moved the Amendment 
based it on the ground that it was desir- 
able to vary the uniformity of representa- 
tion. But I want to ask the Committee 
whether that has been the result of giving 
representation to the Universities? It 
has not been so, and least of all in the 
case of the University of Dublin. I have 
no wish to use disrespectful language of 
the Representatives of that famous and 
venerable Institution. The right hon, 
Gentleman who has spoken on behalf of 
the University is a Member of whom any 
constituency might well be proud. We 
cannot forget that gentleman’s character 
and gifts ; but we must not forget that 
the great function of the University of 
Dublin, so far as representation in this 
House goes, has been to find seats for 
Tory Law Officers. So far from varying 
the representation, no representation has 
been so uniform, so monotonous, so little 
varied as that of this University. If 
anybody will show me that the University 
of Dublin preservesa representation which 
no other part of Ireland is able to secure, 
that fact would weigh with me to some 
extent, because I agree that in Ireland, 
of all communities, it is most desirable to 
have varied representation. If the hon. 
Member would point out to me changes 
of machinery or changes in our Schedule 
by which we could secure 2 more varied 
representation in Ireland, I, for one, 
would cordially support such a proposi- 
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tion. But this proposition is not to that 
effect. To continue the representaticn 
of the University of Dublin is simply to 
secure two seats for one particular shade 
of the Irish minority. Those seats have 
not been given to learning and eloquence, 
but to Tory Law Officers to secure Tory 
votes. On that ground, and on the 
ground that the whole tendency of opinion 
is against University representation, 
which has secured no good end in this 
country, and on other grounds which 
could be urged if time permitted, the 
Government must oppose this Amendment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: A desire 
has been expressed for a Division, but I 
think the Committee will generally feel 
that it is absolutely impossible to divide 
upon the Amendment until we have heard, 
among others, the two gentlemen who 
represent the University of Dublin. 
The right hon. Gentleman has told us 
that the seats of the University of Dublin 
are not given to learning or eloquence, 
but to secure Tory votes, from which I 
gather that the right hon. Gentleman 
thinks it impossible for gentlemen of Tory 
convictions to have either learning or 
eloquence. Without claiming much for 
the Party to which I have the honour to 
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belong, I will say, at all events, that 
there are two Members of it who, though 
Tories, possess both learning and elo- 
quence, and those two gentlemen at this 


moment represent the University of 
Dublin. : They will, when the time comes 
to-morrow, defend the seats which they 
30 worthily occupy ; and inthemeanwhile, 
I suppose, it will be impossible for us 
longer now to continue the Debate. 

It being Midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


FERTILISERS AND FEEDING STUFFS 
BILL.—(No. 384.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden) moved the 
Second Reading of this Bill, which, he 
explained, was founded upon the Report 
of a Committee, and had been brought 
forward to fill a want leng felt by agri- 
culturists. It was designed to put a stop 
to the selling of adulterated and worth- 
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less articles, and imposed a criminal 
liability in cases of fraud. Whilst it 
would minimise the risks to the agri- 
culturists of the country, it was so framed 
as not to interfere with legitimate trade. 
If the Bill were now read a second time 
it would be referred to the Grand Com- 
mittee on Trade, where any reasonable 
Amendments could be fully considered and 
dealt with. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time." —( Mr. H. Gardner.) 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read a second time. 

Mr. H. GARDNER then moved that 
the Bill be referred to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade and Agriculture. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill committed to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade, &c. 


Sweepers Bill. 


CHIMNEY SWEEPERS (re-committed) 
BILL.—(No. 399.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”"—(Mr. 7. W. 
Russell.) 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
must really appeal to his hon. Friend to 
withdraw the Motion to report Progress. 
This Bill had been seriously considered 
by both sides of the House, and there 
was the name of a gentleman of high 
standing on the other side of the House 
on the back of the Bill. [Cries of 
“Name!”] The name was that of Sir 
Richard Paget. The Bill had been sub- 
mitted and re-cast by the Home Office, 
and it was introduced for the benefit of a 
most deserving class. The chimney 
sweepers, irrespective of polities—both 
Conservative and Liberal chimney 
sweepers—were most anxious for the 
Bill to pass. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) 
said, he had no desire to obstruct the Bill, 
but there was this to be said—that hon. 
Members never vouchsafed the slightest 
information as to what a Bill contained. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 


this Bill was brought in last year and the 
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year before by Sir John Colomb, who 
then had a seat in the House. His (Mr. 
Bartley’s) name was on the back of the 
Bill then, and it was now. The measure 
was a harmless one; it was greatly de- 
sired by the trade, and he hoped it would 
be allowed to pass. 

Mr. HAYES FISHER (Fulham) 
could not agree that this Bill was, at any 
rate, unanimously desired by the trade. 
He himself had an interview with two 
members of the trade in the House of 
Commons, and they particularly asked 
him to vote against it. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that some 
sweeps, like other people, desired to 
get more than it was possible to give 
them. This Bill went a long way on the 
path they wished to tread, and he should 
like to see it carried ; but they could 
only give them half a cake instead of a 
whole one. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I withdraw 
my objection. 

THE Marquess or CARMARTHEN: 
I object. 


Message from 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


LIVERPOOL COURT OF PASSAGE BILL. 
(No. 396.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 2. 


Question proposed, “ That the Clause 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”"—(Mr. H. 
Gladstone.) 


Baron H. pe WORMS (Liverpool, 
East Toxteth): I understand the Lord 
Chancellor has no objection to this 
Bill. 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror toe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. H. Gtapstone, Leeds, 
&c.) replied that there was no objection 
to it, but there were certain Amendments 
to be considered. 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


Mr. Bartley 
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BURGHS GAS SUPPLY (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1876) AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 402.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Objection being taken, 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) hoped the objection would 
not be persisted in. The Bill was 
desired by the large burghs in Scotland, 
and it was supported by both sides of the 
House. 

Mr. RENSHAW (Renfrew, W.) 
hoped the objection would be withdrawn. 
The Bill had been promoted to get rid of 
a serious difficulty, aad was much desired 
by the burghs of Scotland. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) : 
As the Secretary for Scotland has found 
salvation in Home Rule, I object. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 


SEAMEN’S RATING BILL.—(No. 222.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. J. H. WILSON (Middlesbrough) 
moved the Second Reading of this Bill. 


Objection being taken, 


Mr. J. H. WILSON hoped the ob- 
jection would be withdrawn. In all pro- 
bability many of the hon. Gentlemen on 
the opposite side of the House would be 
going to Chicago this year to the Exhi- 
bition, and it was in their own interest 
that the Bill should be allowed to pass. 

Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk) considered this was a Bill which 
ought not to be brought in at that hour 
of the night. 


Second Reading deferred till 
morrow. 


To- 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 4) BILL. 
Lords Amendments agreed to. 


MADRAS AND BOMBAY ARMIES BILL 
| Lords}. 

Read the first time; to be read a 

second time upon Monday next, and to 
be printed. [Bill 413.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to — Local 
Government Provisional Orders (No. 7) 
Bill, Local Government Provision 
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Adjournment. 


Orders (No. 8) Bill, Local Government 
Provisional Orders (No. 12) Bill, Local 
Government Provisional Order (No. 17) 
Bill. 

Amendments to— Electric Lighting 
Provisional Order (No. 5) Bill [Lords], 
Electric Lighting Provisional Order 
(No. 6) Bill [Lords], without Amend- 
ment. 








That they have passed a Bill, intituled, 
“An Act to make more effectual pro- 
vision for prevention of the pollution 
of rivers and streams.” [Rivers Pollution 
Prevention (No. 2) Bill [Lords]. 


PUBLIC COMPANIES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. David Thomas, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Public Companies in 
England and Wales, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. David Thomas, Mr. Bryn Roberts, Mr. 
Warmington, and Mr. Arthur Williams. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 414.] 


RIVERS POLLUTION PREVENTION BILL 
[Lords].—(No. 64.) 


Considered in Committee, and reported, 
without Amendment; read the third 


time, and passed, without Amendment. 


SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES). 

Sir JOHN MOWBRAY reported 
from the Committee of Selection ; That 
they had appointed the following Mem- 
ber to the Standing Committee on 
Trade (including Agriculture and Fish- 
ing), Shipping, and Manufactures :— 
Mr. Dunn. 

Sirk JOHN MOWBRAY further 
reported from the Committee; That 
they had added to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade (including Agriculture 
and Fishing),Shipping, and Manufactures 
the following Fifteen Members in respect 
of the Plumbers’ Registration Bill :— 
Mr. Benn, Sir Algernon Borthwick, 
Earl Compton, Mr. Cameron Corbett, 
Mr. Dixon, Dr. Farquharson, Mr. 
Frederick Frye, Mr. Keir Hardie, Mr. 
Hopwood, Mr. Kimber, Mr. Lees Knowles, 


' Mr. Maden, Sir Francis Sharp Powell, 


Mr. Bowen Rowlands, and Mr. Wolff. 
Report to lie upon the Table. 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES. 
Sir JOHN MOWBRAY reported 
from the Committee of Selection ; That 
they had discharged the following Mem- 
ber from the Joint Committee on Canal 
Rates, Tolls, and Charges : — Mr. 
Hanbury; and had appointed in sub- 
stitution: Sir Richard Paget. 
Report to lie upon the Table. 
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POLICE AND SANITARY REGULATIONS 
BILLS. 

Special Report from the Select Com- 
mittee brought up, and read. 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. 

Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. 
[No. 321.] 


ADJOURN MENT. 
Tue Suspension or Mr. SEXTON. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said, 
perhaps he might be allowed, without in 
the least degree wishing to establish an 
appeal from the Chairman of Committees 
to Mr. Speaker, to present to the 
Speaker a few brief observations on this 
Motion, and he did so because one of his 
Colleagues had appeared to incur a 
certain amount of censure from the Chair- 
man of Committees. He understood the 
Rule of the House ito be this —that 
whenever a Member was named in the 
Committee it had always been the practice 
to report that to the House; but ap- 
parently the Rules upon the subject 
varied. Without proposing to set up 
the Speaker as an authority of appeal 
from the Chairman, he would like to 
point out that in the Debate in moving 
the adoption of these Rules on the 28th 
February, 1888, the then Leader of the 
House (Mr. W. H. Smith) thus ex- 
pressed himself— 

“The Government felt that, if the House was 

to maintain its ancient character, power should 
be given to the Speaker or Chairman of Com- 
mittees to name a Member on the spot, when 
the conduct of the Member was grossly dis- 
orderly.” 
The view of that right hon. Gentleman 
was that some indication should be given 
to the House that the conduct of the 
Member was grossly disorderly. Rule 27 
stated that— 

“ Mr. Speaker or the Chairman of Committees 
shall order Members whose conduct is grossly 
disorderly to withdraw immediately from the 
House during the remainder of the Sitting.” 
And the concluding words were— 

“The Member so ordered to withdraw shall 
forthwith withdraw from the precincts of the 
House.” 

Therefore it appeared to be the Rule 
that the hon. Member who had incurred 
the censure of the Chair was not only to 
withdraw from the House itself, but from 
the precincts of the House, and the 
Serjeant-at-Arms had been good enough 
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to inform him that he had indicated to 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Sexton) that he 
should withdraw from the precincts of 
the House. It appeared to him that the 
House and the Committee were entirely 
different matters. When the House was 
in Committee it was in Committee ; when 
the House was sitting as the House 
the Speaker was the organ of the House, 
and he argued from that that, under 
the previous Rule which dealt with 
the question of naming, the fact that 
a Member had been named in Committee 
should be reported to the Chair, and 
that the Chair should put the Question 
again in the House, and thereupon order 
the Member, if he be adjudged guilty by 
the House, to withdraw. It appeared to 
him that the true construction of the 
Rules was that, when the House was in 
Committee, matters which resulted in a 
Member being ordered to withdraw could 
not be considered to be within the con- 
trol of the Committee, so far as the 
precincts of the House were concerned, 
unless that Order was afterwards con- 
firmed by the House itself. He had 
always understood that there was a 
distinct difference between the House 
and the Committee. The right hon. 
Gentleman in the Chair had deemed it 
his duty to suggest to his hon. Friend to 
withdraw ; the right hon. Gentleman had 
made no report whatever about the 
matter, and his hon. Friend had been 
denied the participation in two Divisions, 
and in addition to that had had placed 
upon him the stigma of having to with- 
draw from the precincts of the House. 
If that was the intention of the Rule, he 
ventured to say it was not clearly ex- 
pressed. A penal Rule should be clearly 
expressed, and it should not be open to 
put a construction upon the Rule which 
would carry it further than the language 
clearly and plainly went. He contended 
it was clear that the Chairman of Com- 
mittees could not order a Member to with- 
draw from the House and from the pre- 
cincts of the House; and on the true 
construction of the Rule he submitted the 
Speaker should have been informed of 
what had taken place, and that it was 
upon the action of the Speaker alone 
that the order to withdraw from the House 
and from the precincts of the House 
should issue. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: In answer to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, I am sure 
he would not wish me to refer any further 


Mr. T. M. Healy 
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than I can possibly help to the incidents 
of thisevening. There are two Standing 
Orders, as the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man has pointed out. One is entitled 
“Order in Debate: Suspension of 
Members,” and the other “Order in 
Debate: Disorderly Conduct.” The 
Chairman of Committees is perfectly 
competent, if cireumstances should arise 
and he may think it necessary, to order 
an hon. Gentleman to withdraw from the 
House—I suppose as a lesser degree of 
punishment than would be entailed if he 
were named to the House and suspended 
from the service of the House, the suspen- 
sion, of course, carrying with it seven 
days’ exclusion from the House, the with 
drawal from the House only entailing 
withdrawing from the precincts of the 
House during that evening. There is no 
need to refer to the Speaker in the case 
of an order to withdraw. In the case of 
a Member being named it would be 
necessary to refer to the Speaker, and 
the Speaker comes into the House, and 
again the Question is put whether the 
Member shall be suspended or not. 
But in this case, as I understand it, the 
Chairman, I suppose, took the more lenient 
view, so far as the degree of punishment 
was concerned, and it was within his 
jurisdiction to do so. I am not, of course, 
entering into the question of the circum- 
stances, but it was perfectly competent 
for the Chairman to order the hon, 
Gentleman to withdraw without reference 
to the Chair. No reference to the Chair 
is needed, and I need not say I hope no 
appeal to the Chair will be made on this 
or any other occasion. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy, &c.) : 
May I ask you, Sir, whether the Rule 
governing the Order of this House neces- 
sitates the sense of the House being taken ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man was not named, Naming is quite a 
different thing from requesting a Member 
to withdraw from the House, which I 
understand was the course adopted in the 
present case. Inthe case of naming a 
Member reference is made to the Speaker, 
the Speaker returns to the House, and 
the Question is again put to the Whole 
House. Withdrawal is a matter of 
summary jurisdiction, if I may use 
such an expression of the Chairman of 
Committees. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o'clock. 
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The Suspension of 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 12th July 1893. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 
CHARLES W. DILKE 
(Gloucester, Forest of Dean): I 
do not see the Under  Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies in his 
place, but the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs is present. I do not 
know whether the Government can give 
the House any confirmation or the 
reverse of the grave news from New- 
foundland which appears in this morn- 
ing’s papers, and which was not wnex- 
pected by those who have been follow- 
ing the course of events there. 

*Tnhe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): I have not received any informa- 
tion on the subject. 

sir C. W. DILKE: I will put a 
question to the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies on the adjourn- 
ment of the House. 


*S1R 


THE SUSPENSION OF MR. SEXTON, 
A POINT OF ORDER. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) : Idesire, 
Sir, with your leave, to address a ques- 
tion to you upon a point of Orderin regard 
toa matter as to which I do not myself 
venture to determine whether it is a 
question of Privilege or a question of 
Order. I find that in the Votes and 
Proceedings issued this morning there 
appears the following entry :— 

“The Chairman, in pursuance of Standing 
Order 27, relating to disorderly conduct, ordered 
Mr. Sexton to withdraw immediately from the 
House and its precincts during the remainder 
of this day's Sitting.” 

Without going into any unnecessary 
detail I may inform you, Sir, that the 
Chairman of Committees last night, 
under Standing Order 27, which relates 
to Members whose conduct is grossly 
disorderly, directed me to withdraw 
from the House, and the Serjeant-at- 
Arms subsequently directed me to with- 
draw from the precinets of the House. 


VOL. XIV. [rourtH series. ] 
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I submitted to the Chairman that 
my conduct was not grossly dis- 
orderly in the sense conveyed by the 
language of that particular Standing 
Order, and that the description “gross 
disorder” could in no sense be applied to 
my action. I requested the Chairman of 
Committees, if it were desired to put in 
operation any Standing Order involving 
censure on my conduct, to apply Stand- 
ing Order 21, which makes provision for 
the offence of disregarding the authority 
of the Chair. I admit, Sir, that I did 
disregard the authority of the Chair, 
because I conceived that under the cir- 
cumstances of the case I was subjected 
to a higher authority than the Chair, but 
at the same time I was willing to answer 
for any disregard of the Chairman’s 
authority. I submit that I should have 
been dealt with under Standing Order 
21. The question I have to put to you, 
Sir, is in what mode I can most con- 
veniently obtain the judgment of the 
House upon the conduct of the Chairman 
of Committees ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I must guard my- 
self to-day as I did last night from any 
criticism on what took place last night, 
The hon. Gentleman asks me a definite 
It is not a question 
of Privilege, but of Order, and his proper 
course would be to put a Motion on the 
Paper for the purpose of doing what he 
wishes. That would be in Order, and it 
has been done before in similar cases. 
I do not know whether the hon. 
Gentleman wishes me _ to refer 
to Standing Orders 21 and = 27. 
I entered fully into the case last night 
when questioned by the hon. Member 
for North Louth (Mr, T. M. Healy), and 
I co not think I have anything further 
to add on the point. 


Mr. SEXTON: I thank you, Mr, 
Speaker, fer your courteous answer to 
my question, and I did not intend to 
trouble you to become the interpreter of 
the Standing Orders. I intend to leave 
that question to the House. I beg to 
give notice that I shall take an early 
opportunity of moving that in applying 
Standing Order 27 to my case, and or- 
dering me to withdraw on his personal 
authority, the Chairman misused the 
powers of his office. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND [PAY- 
MENTS]. 
COMMITTEE. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom,— 

(a) of salaries, pensions, and gratuities to 
Judges, Land Commissioners, County Court 
Judges, and officers of the Civil Service, 
and other officials who are in receipt of 
salaries paid out of moneys voted by Par- 
liament ; and 

(4) of salaries, gratuities, and pensions to 
the Royal Irish Constabulary and Dublin 
Metropolitan Police, together with the ex- 
penditure incidental thereto, 

in pursuance of any Act of the present Session 
to amend the provision for the Government of 
Ireland.”—(CWr. John Morley.) 


Tne CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne): I may, Sir, explain to 
the Committee that this is a purely formal 
Resolution. Until it is passed by the 
Committee and reported to the House it 
will be impossible for us to discuss 
Clauses 27 and 28, which come first in the 
group with which we shall proceed on 
Friday next. The necessity for the 
Resolution arises from the fact that by 
those clauses we propose to transfer cer- 
tain charges which are now met by Votes 
on the Consolidated Fund, and we fur- 
ther propose to increase pensions and to 
provide certain gratuities. The Resolu- 
tion is of a purely formal character, but 
it must be passed to enable our discussion 
on Friday to proceed in the usual course. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): Before we go any further I must 
express my great surprise at the course 
which the Government have taken. The 
question of the Financial Committee 
with reference to this Bill has been more 
than once before us, and, not once, but 
several times, either from the mouth of 
the right hon. Gentleman himself or from 
other authoritative exponents of the Bill, 
we have been promised full notice as to 
the time when the Committee should be 
put down. As I only saw it in the 
paper this morning I have not had time 
to make specifie references, but I think I 
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am not going beyond the fact when 
say that the Prime Minister, the Patronag 
Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. Marjori 
banks), and the right hon. Gentlemar 
(Mr. J. Morley) himself, have all giver 
pledges of the most specific character o1 
this question. Well, Sir, what happens | 
Last night, after our proceedings wer 
terminated, without notice to the Hous« 
of any sort or kind this notice was giver 
in to the Clerks at the Table. It was 
not thought even worth while for the 
Minister in charge of the Bill to make 
any public announcement at the con- 
clusion of business of his intention. ] 
think the right hon. Gentleman will 
feel that the gag hardly justifies these 
proceedings. Even the minority still 
retains some vestige of a right to fair 
treatment. Are all the pledges of the 
Prime Ministerand his Colleagues to be set 
aside simply because they have induced 
their majority to pass a Resolution inter- 
fering with, and even destroying, our 
liberty of debate. I think, under the 
circumstances, the Government will feel 
I am not taking an unusual course when 
I move, Sir, that you do now report 
Progress. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask Jeave to sit again.” —( Mr. A. J. 


Balfour.) 
Mr. J. MORLEY: The right hon. 


Gentleman asserts that I gave a pledge 
that abundant notice should be given of 
this Resolution. To the best of my 
knowledge and belief, the right hon. 
Gentleman is mistaken. I have never 
regarded this Resolution as of more than 
a purely formal character. I do not 
think gentlemen opposite understand 
what is the purport of this Resolution. 
It does not in the least affect the general 
financial proposals of the Government, 
Clauses 27 and 28 are, of course, of the 
greatest importance, and the discussion 
upon them will be of the most important 
character nodoubt; but in order to reach 
that discussion you must have this Reso- 
lution passed. I am only anxious to 
clear myself and my Colleagues from the 
charge of breach of pledge, and I can 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that I 
am entirely unconscious of having broken 
any pledge. I never conceived that any 
notice ought to be given. There was no 
reason why notice should be given of a 
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purely formal Motion, on which you 
cannot debate the financial proposals, 
and on which you can debate nothing 
except the question of giving extra pen- 
sions and gratuities. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: May I remind 
the right hon. Gentleman of an occurrence 
which proves that he is wrong? The 
Prime Minister came down to the House 
and announced the change of front of 
the Government on the Financial Clauses. 
We were, of course, all interested and 
startled, and I at once raised the question 
whether we should not be able to deal 
with the whole subject of finance upon 
this Financial Committee. The right 
hon. Gentleman replied that he thought 
the Resolution would be of an extremely 
restricted character, and probably that it 
would not carry out the full wishes and 
desires then expressed by me. But I 
think it will be found that in that very 
Debate assurances and pledges were 
given that we should have full notice of 
the Committee. My right hon. Friend 
the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
point out that the Government are wrong 
in saying that this Resolution does not 
touch the general financial proposals, 
and therefore I will not deal with that 
point. What ] want to point out, how- 
ever, is that, so far from this being a 
purely formal step, this is the legitimate 
and Constitutional occasion on which to 
discuss the whole scheme of the Govern- 
ment, possibly not as regards finance, 
but as regards pensions and gratuities. 
The Government must be aware that 
the plan they have suggested in this 


Bill has not given satisfaction in 
Ireland. They must also be aware 
that they have loaded the Notice 


Paper with every kind of Amendment 
—pages of Amendments—on their own 
proposals. It is, therefore, extremely 
difficult for us to take a general bird’s- 
eye view of the method by which the 
Government propose to deal with the 
Civil servants and the Constabulary. 
The proper time for discussing it is on 
this Committee, and for that reason I 
think we should have full opportunity of 
putting forward our case. I am not one 


of those who have ever specially admired 
this wheel in our Parliamentary machinery 
—this process of setting up a Financial 
Committee before dealing in Committee 
of the whole House with any financial 
proposal ; but it 


is the method on 
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which our Business is conducted, and 
that it is a method that is admired by 
the Prime Minister. If it is to havea 
meaning at all, its value is that it does 
supply us with an opportunity to deal 
with the broader aspects and the main 
principles which underlie these new pro- 
posals, and I therefore earnestly press 
on the Government not to force this 
matter on against the distinct and clear 
understanding arrived at with all parts 
of the House. Let them defer the Com- 
mittee until we get to the clauses to 
which it.relates. I think that is only a 
reasonable request. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I repeat again, 
I cannot admit that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is justified in asserting that I 
have given any pledge on this matter. 
It is a matter, however, on which there 
should be no risk even of misunder- 
standing, and, under the circumstances, the 
Government will be willing to postpone 
the Committee until either the next day 
or Friday, whichever may be most con- 
venient. I therefore accept the Motion 
to report Progress. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, the Government proposal to take 
the Committee was a very inconvenient 
one. They were now engaged in dis- 
cussing the most important compartment 
of the Bill, and a most important Amend- 
ment was before the Committee. He 
strongly objected to the Government in- 
tervening with such a Resolution as the 
present one, and thus curtailing the time 
for the discussion of the Amendment. 
It was more unfair and more extraor- 
dinary than anything the Government 
had yet done. The Chief Secretary had 
said the Resolution was merely a formal 


Ireland [ Payments}. 


matter. It either meant something or 
nothing. If it meant something, it 


ought to be properly discussed by the 
House; while if, on the contrary, it meant 
nothing, it ought not to have been pro- 
posed at this time. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. 
Hanover Square): I wish 

Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Giapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): The Government 
have accepted the Motion to report Pro- 
gress, and there can be no necessity to 
discuss it. We gave way not because 
we saw any real ground for it, but in 
order to meet the views and wishes of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite. I 
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hope, therefore, we shall be allowed to 
report Progress at once. 


Mr. GOSCHEN : I was only going 
to point out that the matter involved in 
the Resolution is of a very serious 
character, for it distinctly relates to the 
burden which is to be placed on the 
Consolidated Fund, and, therefore, on the 
people of Great Britain, in respect to 
the Irish Constabulary. It opens up a 
very wide matter, and it is, therefore, of 
extreme importance that the question 
should be submitted to the Committee at 
an hour and at a time when it can receive 
that adequate discussion which it ought 
to and will meet. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I accept the 
view of the Government that there is no 
need, under the circumstances, to pursue 
the discussion now; but I do demur to 
the remark of the Prime Minister that 
the subject was not postponed because 
there was any necessity for doing so, but 
that it was postponed as a favour to the 
Opposition. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I did not 
say as a favour to the Opposition. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to say that he 
did not feel himself bound by any pledge 
given by himself or his Colleagues. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I did 
not say that. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am always 
anxious to meet the right hon. Gentleman, 
and will withdraw what I have said if it 
is inaccurate. I will content myself 
hy showing to the Committee and the 
country that the Opposition are simply 
asking for their rights and nothing more. 
When the financial change was announced 
by the Government the other day, the 
hon. Member for Surrey asked on what 
day it was proposed to take the Com- 
mittee. The Secretary to the Treasury 
replied, “ The First Lord of the Treasury 
has already stated that ample notice will 
be given.” 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: With 
regard to this most inaccurate representa- 
tion following upon a previous most in- 
accurate representation, as the right hon, 
Grentleman must well know it is, I have 
to say this: When I first announced 
that the Government were about to pro- 
duce an altered financial plan I was under 


Mr, W. F. Gladstone 
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the belief that the principle of the plan 
would be raised in the preliminary Com- 
mittee, and I was willing to give a pro- 
mise, as I now would promise, that ample 
notice shall be given in relation to what- 
ever concerned the principle of the 
financial plan. It was afterwards found 
that the question of the principle of the 
plan will not be raised in the preliminary 
Committee ; it will merely be a question 
as to whether authority shall be given 
for the purpose of paying certain super- 
annuations and pensions, and upon that 
it undoubtedly appears to me that a 
Motion asking for a prolonged notice for 
such a purpose is a thing so irrational 
that under no circumstances can it be 
requested or be reasonably granted. 


Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: May I inform 
the right hen. Gentleman, who is so free 
with his accusations of inaccuracy, that 
his memory has entirely deceived him ? 
He now tells us that he supposed at the 
time the new financial plan was announced 
that the whole financial scheme could be 
discussed on this Committee—— 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (misunder- 
standing the word) : I never said I pro- 
posed that. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Supposed. 
The right hon, Gentleman said he sup- 
posed the whole scheme could be raised on 
the Committee. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I did not 
say that. I said I supposed, or was 
under the belief, at that time, that the 
principle of our financial scheme would 
be involved in the preliminary Resolution, 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have the 
words here. The right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

“] think it very doubtful whether the Finan- 
cial Committee will afford any opportunity for 
pronouncing a definite judgment on the whole 
scheme.” 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: That 
confirms my view. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has just shown that even at that 
time I suspected it might not be possible. 
The Government have acted with an 
extreme desire to facilitate business, and 
the Committee can judge with what 
etfect. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Friday, at Two of the clock. 
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GOVERNMENT OF {IRELAND BILL. 
(No. 209.) 
comMITTEE. [Progress, 11th July.] 
THIRTY-SIXTH NIGHT. 
Bili considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Trish Representation in House of 
Commons. 
Clause 9 (Representation in Parliament 
of Irish Counties and Boroughs.) 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 30, to leave out the words 
“and Dublin University shall cease to return 
any Member.”—(Vr, Parker Smith.) 

Question again proposed, “ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Clause.” 

*Mr. PLUNKET (Dublin University) 
said, that when the Committee adjourned 
last night they had just heard a brief 
speech from the Chief Secretary explain- 
ing the grounds on which the Govern- 
resist the 
thank the 
very 


ment were prepared to 
Amendment. He had to 
right hon. Gentleman for the 
flattering words he had addressed to him 
personally, and he assured him that it 
was not merely on grounds personal 
to themselves that he and his Col- 
league iu the representation of Dublin 
University resisted the proposal. He 
hoped to be able to submit to the 
Committee convincing reasons why it 
would be a grave injustice not only to the 
political Party with which he had the 
honour to aet, but to the University itself 
that it should be selected for exceptional 
treatment by disfranchisement as pro- 
posed by the clause under discussion. 
But before dealing with the main ground 
on which the right hon. Gentleman rested 
his opposition—namely, that the Uni- 
versity of Dublin had not exercised its 
privilege by sending to that House men 
distinguished for learning and eloquence, 
but, on the contrary, had entirely availed 
itself of that privilege by returning what 
the right hon. Gentleman called Tory 
Law Officers—he would call attention to 
some words which fell yesterday from the 
Prime Minister in opposing an Amend- 
ment brought forward by the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean. The Prime Minister said— 
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“To attempt any process of disfranchisement, 
even in the case of small boroughs, was a very 
serious affair when they were not, ea professe, 
dealing with Parliamentary reform at all. The 
public sentiment required of the Government 
the retention of the Irish Members. That, in 
turn, required a re-consideration of the numbers; 
but in that re-consideration of numbers they had 
to content themselves with a rough mode of 
workmanship, because, being a_ collateral 
matter, it was impossible to bring to bear the 
whole attention of Parliament to the subject.” 
Then the right hon. Gentleman laid down 
the principle on which the Government 
proceeded. He said— 

“ The Government, therefore, proceeded on a 
basis which would avoid disfranchisement, 
which would not be open to the charge of in- 
justice as between one Party and another, and 
which would make a sufficiently fair representa- 
tion of Ireland in that House until the time 
should come, to which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer alluded on a former night, when the 
whole subject of redistribution would have to 
be faced.”’ 

He believed he would be able to show 
that the provision of the Bill now under 
consideration violated each one of the 
principles thus proclaimed by the Prime 
Minister. And first, as to disfranchise- 
ment. What was the history of the repre- 
sentation of the University of Dublin ? 
The Chief Secretary laid down last night 
that the whole tendency of opinion was 
against the representation of Universities. 
The representation of Universities had 
been embodied in the Constitution of this 
country for two centuries and a-half; 
and up to the present time the principle 
had never been questioned by any 
majority in the House of Commons or 
elsewhere. On the contrary, on every 
successive occasion when the question of 
University representation had come up, 
with one exception, that principle had 
been adopted and steadily carried forward. 
At first two Representatives each were 
returned by the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Dublin ; but in 1800, by 
the Act of Union, the two Representatives 
of Dublin University were reduced to one. 
That was the only case in which there had 
been any attempt by legislation to diminish 
the force of University representation. In 
1832, however, when the great Reform 
Bill was going through Parliament, the 
number of Representatives of Dublin 
University was restored to two. The 
question of University representation 
was again considered in 1867, and then 
representation was given to the Scotch 





Universities and to the University of 
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London, and the Representatives of 
Universities were increased from six to 
nine. The subject was re-considered in 
1885, when a further change was made 
in the representation of the people. Pro- 
posals for the abolition of University 
representation were rejected, and the 
principle of University representation 
was again endorsed. Again, when the 
present Prime Minister introduced the 
Home Rule Bill of 1886, did he propose 
to disfranchise the University of Dublin? 
Certainly not. He proposed to retain its 
two Members, and he made a provision 
in the Bill that if the Irish Legislature 
should so decide, they might add two 
further Representatives for the Royal 
University of Ireland. Up to the present 
time, therefore, there had been an 
increasing weight of authority for 
increasing and not for reducing Univer- 
sity representation. Every Member of 
the House who had voted for the 7th 
clause of this Bill establishing a Legisla- 
tive Assembly in Ireland sanctioned 
the idea that University representation 
should be maintained. Therefore, what- 
ever idea might be in the mind of the 
Chief Secretary or his friends as to the 
propriety of University representation in 
the abstract, up to the present it could 
not be said that the weight of opinion 
was against it. It might be a philoso- 
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phical opinion of the right hon. Gentle- | 


man; but Her Majesty’s Government 
could find no sanction for this perfectly 
novel and exceptional proposal. He 
was glad to say that the Prime Minister, 
who was so long not only one of the 
greatest ornaments of his own University 
of Oxford by his learning and eloquence, 
but was the greatest University Repre- 
sentative the House of Commons had 
known in our time, had never, up to the 
present, thrown the great weight of his 
sword into the balance against a repre- 
sentation which enabled him so long net 
only to render great services to his Uni- 
versity, but also to the country. Why 
was Dublin University selected for the 
treatment now proposed, while the sister 
Universities were left untouched ? It 
could not be defended on the ground that 
the numbers represented by the Mem- 
bers for that University were too few. 
The number of electors represented by 
his hon. and learned Colleague and him- 
self was as nearly equal as possible to the 
number which returned the Members for 
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Oxford University. The oniy difference 
was that in Dublin University they 
allowed the scholars who had won honours 
and distinctions to vote as scholars, even 
though they were still undergraduates. 
There were, he believed, nearly 4,400 
electors in the University of Dublin— 
that was, about 2,200 for each Mem- 
ber; while in Galway the number 
yas =6=1,905, in Newry 1,847, and 
in Kilkenny only 1,805. The Chief 
Secretary said last night that he could 
|not admit any special qualification in 
Dublin University which would justify 
its retention of representation ; but 
that— :; 

| Tf anybody would show him that the Uni- 
| versity of Dublin preserved a representation 
which no other part of Ireland was able to 
secure that fact would weigh with him to 
some extent, because he agreed that in Ireland, 
of all communities, it was most desirable to have 
variety of representation.” 

| If there was any virtue in variety of re- 
| presentation in England and Scotland, 
how much more must that be the case in 
Ireland where the constituencies contained 
a large percentage of illiterate voters ? 
At any rate, Dublin University had one 
distinction as compared with the rest of 
Ireland, and that was that every man 
who voted for its representation in Par- 
liament could both read and write. If 
they supported University representation 
in England and Scotland on the ground 
| that it represented a distinctive phase of 
national life, assuredly there was tenfold 
force in that reason when applied to Ire- 
land. Now he came to another point. 
The right hon. Gentleman said there 
would be no alteration in Irish re- 
presentation which would not be per- 
fectly fair to all political Parties. 
He claimed the attention of the Com- 
mittee to this part of his argument : He 
asked was this in the Schedule a fair pro- 
posal in the sense of the speech of the 
Prime Minister—fair as between all 
political Parties? He contended that it 
was most unfair to the Unionist Party. 
The Conservative Party in 1885 were 
hampered by the desire to secure under 
the Redistribution Bill the representation 
of Dublin University. It was well-known 
that the Conservative Party gave up 
several advantages which they might 
have claimed under the redistribution of 
seats in Ireland in order that the repre- 
sentation of Dublin University might be 
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representation in that House of the 
Unionists outside Ulster would vanish 
with the abolition of the representation 
of the University. He would take the 
smallest estimate. There were 280,000 
Unionist voters outside Ulster. They 
were entitled to five or six seats, but 
under this Bill they would be stamped 
out. In the last Parliament outside 
Ulster there was no representation of this 
minority except the two Members for the 
University. In this Parliament the 
Unionists had obtained some accessions 
to their strength outside Ulster. There 
was his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for the St. Stephen’s Green 
Division of Dublin. But the Nationalists 
hoped to extinguish his hon. Friend at 
the next Election. What was to become 
of the Unionists of the County of Dublin 
under this Bill? The representation 
was to be gerrymandered. Because there 
was a great Nationalist majority of 
5,000 in one division of Dublin and 
a Unionist majority of 700 in another, 
the two divisions were to be tacked 
together, and the one Unionist Member 
of the county——the Member for the 
Southern Division—was to be extin- 
guished. Therefore, the Unionist seat 
for the St. Stephen’s Green Division was, 
to say the least, precarious, and the 
Unionist seat for the County of Dublin 
was doomed toextinction. Now, further, 
it was proposed—Heaven knows why !— 
to destroy the two University seats. 
Was that just? Was it fair? Two 
hundred and eighty thousand voters out- 
side Ulster were to be left permanently 
without any representation. He would 
assume this Bill passed into law. Would 
it be denied that the times which would 
follow would be anxious times for the 
Unienists in the South and West of Ire- 
land? They were a scattered minority 
who would have interests and rights to 
defend and plead for in the House. Was 
it fair te complete the system of gagging, 
when this Bill was to be passed, by per- 
manently gagging the Unionists of the 
South and West of Ireland ? He claimed 
from the justice and fairness of the 
House that the representation of the 
University should not be abolished. It 
was absurd te contend that any principle 
had been established which justified that 
proposal, The Chief Secretary said that 
the University returved nothing but Tory 
Jawyers. 
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It is quite 


Ireland Bill. 


Mr. MAC NEILL: 


true. 

*Mr PLUNKET said, of course he was 
not speaking of the present time, but 
those returned for the University included 
men who shed the greatest lustre upon 
the Irish representation. Could a Mem- 
ber not represent a University and at the 
same time render great service to the State? 
Was it to be said because a University 
Member was able to assist the State, 
to whichever side of politics he be- 
longed, by his services, he was unfit to 
represent the special interests of his 
University ? Who would have said, 
when the Prime Minister so long repre- 
sented the University of Oxford in that 
House, that among all the Dons and Pro- 
fessors there could have been found a 
man so well able to defend the interests 
of learning and his University in that 
House? Who would have said of one 
whose name he (Mr. Plunket) had the 
honour to bear that when his grand- 
father, Mr. Plunket, represented the 
University of Dublin for 15 years at the 
beginning of this century, that he was 
disabled, being one of the most brilliant 
of University men of his day, from 
representing its interests, because he 
bore a great part in carrying through 
that House and through another House 
the great measure of Roman Catholic 
Emancipation ? But Lord Plunket had 
been a Liberal Law Officer! There was no 
inconsistency in a man being a University 
Member and being capable of rendering 
great public services in Parliament. The 
Tory Law Officers who had represented 
Dublin, about whom a cuckoo cry 
had been raised, had been among the 
most distinguished students of the Uni- 
versity. In conclusion, he put it to the 
justice and fairness of the House whether 
any case had been made out for singling 
out Dublin University from the sister 


University and disfranchising — her ? 
Could any case be made out that 


those who had been sent to West- 
minster to represent her had been 
unworthy to do so, whatever their 
political Party ? Above all, could any 
case be made out to show that it was 
not contrary to the most elementary 
principles of political justice and fair 
play to extinguish the only Representa- 
tives left in the House under the Bill 
to represent in times of difficulty and 
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danger the Unionist minority of the three 
Provinces outside Ulster ? 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) said, 
he could assure the Committee that in 
speaking of Trinity College he spoke in 
no unfriendly tone. He was glad that 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Dublin University had divested this 
question of all personal aspects, and 
peruaps he might be allowed to say that, 
much as he differed from the right hon. 
Gentleman in polities, he regarded him 
as a gentleman whose eloquence and 
talents would shed lustre on any As- 
sembly. If overwhelming considerations 
did not move him otherwise, his feelings 
would lead him to say that University 
representation was the proper thing 
under proper conditions; but he was 
constrained to confess that those con- 
ditions had not been fulfilled since the 
time of the Union as regarded Dublin 
University. It was within the know- 
ledge of everyone who knew anything 
of the subject that from 1800 to the 
present time the representation of Trinity 
College, Dublin, had simply been a 
nursing ground and a forcing place from 
which Tory barristers mounted on the 
Bench. 

*Mr. PLUNKET: I have already 
said that Lord Plunket represented 
Trinity College for 15 years as a Liberal 
Law Officer. 

Mr. MAC NEILL said, no one had a 
greater admiration than he for the right 
hon. Gentleman’s grandfather, and he 
was delighted that hereditary qualities 
showed themselves in the right hon. 
Gentleman. But Lord Plunket was a 
Law Officer and a Judge. There had 
been 19 Representatives of Trinity College 
since the Union. Of these 16 had been 
lawyers. No fewer than 15 of the 16— 
the exception had been Lord Plunket— 
had been Tory lawyers, and of these 14 
had mounted on the Bench, and the two 
gentlemen who had not mounted on the 
Bench had both been Tory Law Officers 
—both filling the position of Solicitor 
General for Ireland. The two Repre- 
sentatives of Trinity College since the 
Union who had not been lawyers were 
George Alexander Hamilton, who was 
Secretary to the Treasury, and John 
Wilson Croker, who was Secretary to 
the Admiralty. During the whole 93 
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years one man—one man only—had 
represented Trinity College who was not 


Mr. Plunket 
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in the pay of the Governmentas a place- 
man. That was not the theory of Uni- 
versity representation. There were 
5,000 graduates who were electors of 
Dublin University. Of these, 3,000 were 
clergymen. He said, without fear of 
contradiction, that the Irish clergy 
viewed with great abhorrence the present 
situation, in which the University was 
represented by lawyers, and by lawyers 
alone. In 1887 the Most Rev. Dr. Knox, 
the Protestant Lord Primate of Ireland, 
wrote a letter on the eve of the election 
of Mr. Madden, saying that it was a dis- 
grace and a degradation that the Uni- 
versity should be persistently represented 
by lawyers, and by lawyers alone. The 
clergy would be only too pleased to have 
Trinity College disfranchised. In the 
case of Oxford and Cambridge, Fellows 
and Professors had frequently represented 
the University. In Ireland since the 
time of the Union not a single man who 
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had been a Professor or who had 
been a Fellow of Trinity College 


had ever been able to get the representa- 
tion. Candidates who represented the 
University spirit had invariably been 
swallowed up by the power of the Tory 
wire-pullers. Since the time of the Union 
only four Professors and Fellows had 
stood for Trinity College, backed by the 
governing authorities, but they had been 
defeated by place-hunters. With the 
single exception of Lord Plunket, all the 
Representatives of Trinity College since 
the Union were true blue Tories; and 
probably, if Lord Plunket was alive to- 
day, he also would be a true blue Tory. 
He would give the House the list 
of these gentlemen. There was, first, 
Mr. Foster, Law Official and Baron of 
the Exchequer, at a salary of £3,500 
a year. Then there was Lord Plunket, 
Solicitor General for some years, then 
Lord Chancellor at £8,000 a year, and 
subsequently he had a pension of £4,000 
for 20 years, until his death. Mr. John 
Wilson Croker, the only man in the 
whole category who had even a spark of 
a claim to be called a literary man, and 
who was now only known by the phillipic 
of Lord Macaulay, had a salary as Secre- 
tary to the Admiraity both in and out of 
Parliament. Mr. Lefroy had a salary as 
Chief Justice until he was 93 years of 
age. His son, Mr. Arthur Lefroy, was 
a Member of the House of Commons, and 
he asked to be excused from serving on 
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Committees on account of his age at the 
very time that his father was head of 
the Judiciary of Ireland. Sir Frederick 
Shaw, who came next, also enjoyed a 
salary of £2,000 a year as Recorder of 
Dublin. Then there was Mr. Jackson, 
one of those nondescript Law Officers 
who constantly flit across the floor of the 
House on their way to the Bench. He was 
appointed a Puisne Judge. Then came 
Mr.George Alexander Hamilton, who, like 
Sir Frederick Shaw, was not a graduate 
of Trinity College at all. They were 
both Oxford men. Mr. Hamilton became 
Secretary to the Treasury. Then there 
was Mr. Napier, who got in as a clergy- 
man’s man, and made pious speeches. 
He became Lord Chancellor at a salary 
of £8,000 a year, and received a 
pension of £4,000 for 25 years. 
Then there was Arthur Lefroy, the 
son of the Chief Justice, to whom he 
had already referred. Mr. Lefroy was 
the only one of the category who did not 
get a direct pecuniary reward from the 
Government as the Representative of 
Trinity College. He was returned out of 
compliment to his father. Then there 
were Mr. Whiteside, who as Chief Jus- 
tice received a salary of £5,000 a year 
for a period of 11 years ; Mr. Walsh, who 
became Master of the Rolls; Mr. Chatter- 
ton, who had been Vice Chancellor from 
1867 until the present day, and who 
could not be induced to retire. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : I rise 
to Order. Is it in Order for the hon. 
Member to refer to the learned Judge 
in these terms 7? 

Mr. MAC NEILL assured the hon. 
Member that he had a high opinion of 
the Vice Chancellor, especially because he 
would not resign. Then there came Mr. 
Warren, who became a Judge of Probate ; 
Mr. Ball, who became Lord Chancellor ; 
Mr. Gibson, who was Lord Chancellor ; 
Mr. Holmes, at present Judge of the 
Queen’s Bench; and Mr. Madden, at 
present Judge of the Queeu’s Bench. 
Then they had the present senior Repre- 
sentative, who had been Solicitor General 
for Ireland, and of whom he would say 
that if anyone could save its representa- 
tion to Trinity College it would be his 
right hon. and learned Friend. Of the 
late Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. 
Carson) he would say nothing lest he 
might hurt his feelings. He thought he 
had said enough to show that University 
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representation in Trinity College was a 
mere misnomer. ‘Trinity College was 
simply a nomination borough, and as such 
ought to be disfranchised. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: As I 
have been made the subject of allusion 
by the right hon. Gentleman, I will say 
that I was extremely desirous, if I could 
consistently with my public duty, to 
avoid entering into this question at all, 
because my connection with the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, as its Representative 
during 18 years, was a very peculiar one. 
After five contests for the same seat, I 
was rejected by the University of Oxford 
in 1865 ; and I must say that, from their 
point of view, the members of that con- 
stituency were perfectly right in rejecting 
me. It was only by dint of extraordinary 
patience, long suffering,- and personal 
kindness on the part of the majority of 
that constituency during these 18 years 
that I retained my seat; and, conse- 
quently, I am very reluctant to take part 
—and especially to take a prominent 
part—in any question connected with 
University representation, to which, 
undoubtedly on principle, my opinion is 
not favourable. But with regard to the 
University of Dublin, I have the greatest 
pleasure of referring to it apart from its 
polities, and it is apart from its polities 
that the present proposals of the Govern- 
ment are founded. I regard it with great 
respect as a learned body which has, at 
various times, been decidedly in advance 
of Irish opinion. The present Provost, 
Dr. Salmon, is not only one of the very 
ablest writers, within the limits of his 
own professional career that belongs 
to the present generation, but he is also 
a man of great scientific distinction. 
With regard to the general character of 
the Representatives of the University of 
Dublin, in my opinion they have been a 
series of very capable and able men; and 
I do not think those who now represent 
it—I am speaking, of course, principally 
of the right hon. Gentleman who has 
represented it so long and so honourably 
—are likely to lower the high level which 
has been attained by that representation. 
I am inclined to say, after 60 years of 
Parliamentary life, that, comparing the 
average intellectual capacity of the Mem- 
bers for Dublin University with the 
Members for Oxford and Cambridge, I 
give Dublin the precedence. Un- 
doubtedly I cannot deny that, in point of 
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political partisanship, the character of the 
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representation of Dublin University 
during these 60 years has been most 
unmitigated ; but I will not enter into 
that subject. I hope I have done some 
justice to my feelings with respect to 
Dublin University, considered as a 
learned body. Floreat in eternum! I 
wish it all prosperity ; and the more 
exclusively it attends to learning and the 
less to politics the greater, perhaps, 
is the probability of its success. 
With regard to the observations of my 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland which have been alluded to, 
my right hon. Friend never intended to 
deny that men of learning and eloquence 
and of marked capacity have been re- 
turned by Dublin University. I think I 
am authorised to state that what he 
meant was that, though men, certainly 
of capacity and eloquence, and perhaps 
of learning, are returned, they are not 
returned for their capacity, eloquence, 
and learning, but for their politica! 
views. I admit we are now debating 
a question which in principle is very 
closely allied to University representa- 
tion, and considerations connected with 
University representation have  un- 
doubtedly governed the course taken by 
the Ministry in the proposals they have 
made to Parliament. The right hon. 
Gentleman has stated, not unfairly, that 
there was a course of opinion not un- 
favourable to University representation 
in this country up to a recent date ; but 
there was associated with that a feeling 
that it was impossible to justify the 
separate representation of Universities 
that if the Universities were to be repre- 
sented why not the other learned bodies ? 
There is no doubt that the Inns of Court 
would have commanded a higher average 
quality of constituency than the Univer- 


sities. [“No, no!”] That is my 
opinion, And the great medical and 


surgical profession is quite as well en- 
titled to have separate representation, if 
we are to have class representation. ‘The 
Liberalism of 1867, when this question 
was raised, was of a low temperature, 
and undoubtedly the opinion of Liberalism 
has been pretty steadily adverse to Univer- 
sity representation since that date. When, 
in 1885, the Universities were passed by, 
it was distinctly stated by myself, on the 
part of the Government, that they were 
passed by because, viewing the peculiar 
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circumstances of the crisis—Constitu- 
tional as well as legislative—in which 
we were invelved, it was not suitable or 
practicable to deal with them in the 
course of that Bill. That was a tolerably 
clear intimation that in the course of 
some other Bill the question of Univer- 
sity representation would have to be dealt 
with. Now I come to one proposition in 
the speech of the right hon. Gentieman 
which I must contest. He asked, why 
single out Dublin University? As 
regards the question of the representation 
of the University of Dublin for all 
purposes of Irish government, that is a 
question which in 1886 we thought, and 
which in 1893 we think, should be left 
to the Irish Legislature to deal with. 
We have not attempted to interfere with 
the representation of Dublin University 
so far as the Irish Legislature is con- 
cerned ; but the proposal of the Bill 
was forced upon us by the question of 
the retention of Irish Representatives in 
this House, and we were compelled to 
adopt the principle of population, which 
we think is a most reasonable principle. 
If in readjusting the scheme of representa- 
tion in this House we had made pro- 
vision for the representation of Dublin 
University, we should be giving a new 
charter to the principle of University 
representation. It is not correct to say 
that we have singled out Dublin Univer- 
sity ; we were compelled to consider the 
case of Dublin. If some of my hon. 
Friends were to bring in a Bill for the 
purpose of taking away the representa- 
tion of the British Universities, I would 
vote for that proposal; and had I been 
in the House in 1889 when the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy raised the question, 
I would have voted with him. Suppose 
we had included in the Schedule of the 
present Bill a plan, not merely for con- 
tinuing, but for renewing the representa- 
tion of the University of Dublin, with 
what consistency or decency would it 
have been possible for us to disfranchise 
the Universities of Great Britain? I 
think, therefore, the right hon. Gentle- 
man will agree that we have not been 
anxious to find for ourselves a new sub- 
ject to combat ; we were bound to con- 
sider this question, and to take the course 
which it was absolutely necessary to 
take by a Party unfriendly to University 
representation. The business of a Repre- 
sentative in this House is not to represent 
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particular classes and interests; and if 
we have University representation we 
ought to have other class representation ; 
but I do not say that we ought to have 
the one or the other. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that University repre- 
sentation began two and a-half centuries 
ago. Yes, it did; and it began in the 
very worst ,and most reactionary period 
of our history for 600 years. We had 
no choice except to frame our Schedule 
upon a perfectly independent basis, and 
to ask the House to refrain from making 
any provision for further representation 
of Dublin University in the Imperial 
Parliament. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) 
said, he thought the Committee would 
agree that it had been of some advan- 
tage to this diseussion that the Debate 
was not closed by the very perfunctory 
speech of the Chief Seeretary last night. 
He must say, if the constituency he had the 
honour to represent was to be disfranchised 
by the Committee, he was glad to think 
that it would be disfranchised upon 
reasons which had been given in the 
tone and in the argument which the 
Leader of the House had adopted 
rather than upon the very flimsy 
ground advanced by the Chief Secre- 
tary, that Dublin University had always 
returned Tory lawyers. The Prime 
Minister had discarded the question of 
politics in relation to the matter, and had 
taken an opportunity—for which he 
thanked him—of passing an encomium 
upon the men who had represented that 
ancient University. He would have 
liked to ask the Chief Secretary, who 
ought to have been as much Irish in his 
views as the Leader of the House, what 
he objected to in the fact that Tory 
lawyers represented Dublin University— 
whether it was the fact that they were 
Tories, or the fact that they were 
lawyers? The hon. Member for South 
Donegal (Mr. Mae Neill), who showed 
his patriotism towards Ireland and his 
Home Rule instincts by going to a 
University in England, had given a long 
list of men whose names he read out 
with an attempt to bring some con- 
tumely upon them; but those men had 
been described by the Prime Minister 
as a series of capable and able men. 
He was not going into the argument 
as to whether « man became an improper 
Representative because he succeeded in 
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obtaining a salary as a Member of the 
Government; but, if that were so, it 
would be better to lay down the principle 
that no Representative coming to the 
House should obtain any salary what- 
ever. In his opinion, the question of 
University representation was not the 
question before the Committee at the 
present time. The question was, whether 
they were going to put Trinity College, 
Dublin, upon a footing which must render 
her vastly inferior to the sister Uni- 
versities in this country, by disfranchise- 
ment at a time when they did not propose 
to reconsider the whole question ? Dublin 
University, far and away beyond any 
other University, had essentially been 
the University of all the great profes- 
sions in Ireland ; and the Members who 
had come from the University to that 
House had been elected, not by any one 
single profession, but by all the profes- 
sions represented in that great Institution. 
He must enter his protest against the 
statement of the hon. Member for Done- 
gal, when he said that, so far as the 
clergy who were constituents of Dublin 
University were concerned, they looked 
with horror upon the representation of 
Dublin University, and would gladly see 
it disfranchised. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: What I said was 
that in 1887, on the eve of Mr. Madden 
being elected for Trinity College, the 
Most Rev. Dr. Knox, Lord Primate of 
Ireland, who is held in the greatest 
esteem by all his flock, of whom I am 
one, said that he considered the con- 
tinuous representation of Trinity College 
by lawyers to be a degradation and dis- 
grace, and I believe that 8 out of the 11 
Protestant Bishops are of the same 
opinion. 

Mr. CARSON failed to see how that 
affected what he was saying. If the 
hon. Member thought that a Protestant 
Bishop was offended at a particular 
election, all he could say was that 
Trinity College was not a constituency in 
which the clergy of Ireland dictated to 
its members. The hon. Member made 
the extraordinary statement that the 
clergy numbered 3,000 out of the electors, 
and wished the College to be disfran- 
chised, or were dissatisfied with the 
election. The whole constituency was 
4,300, and if the clergy were 3,000 and 
wished to have it disfranchised and were 
dissatisfied with the elections, how was 
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it he and his right hon. Colleague 
were there? The truth was the 
clergy in the constituency were 
very much divided upon the ques- 
tion of elections; but he stated em- 


phatically that the vast body of them 
supported the present Representatives in 
that House. He contended in a country 
like Ireland, where the minority were 
largely without representation, and 
where they had practically only one kind 
of representation—namely, the repre- 
sentation of the agrarian constituencies, 
it was not too much to ask that the one 
constituency which returned two Mem- 
bers representing all that was best and 
worthiest in the professions of the 
country should, at least, continue to re- 
turn those Members as an admixture 
among the agrarian constituencies in 
Ireland. The chief reason the Prime 
Minister gave for the Government pro- 
posal was that they were obliged to 
adopt the principle of population, and 
were not prepared to give a new Charter 


to University representation. Nothing 
could be more unfair at the present 


moment, and under present circumstances, 
without a review of the whole situation, 
than to refuse, not to give a new 
Charter, but to continue the existing 
Charter, of the representation of Dublin 
University. As had already been 
pointed out by his right hon. Colleague, 
when the Franchise Bill of 1885 was 
passing through that House, the right 
hon. Member fer the Forest of Dean 
(Sir C. Dilke) stated that the representa- 
tion of the Party to which he (Mr. 
Carson) belonged in Ireland was 
put at a vast disadvantage in regard to 
the regulation of the franchise in Ireland, 
because they insisted on having the 
representation of Trinity College main- 
tained ; and be (Mr. Carson) asked the 
Government now, when the basis of the 
representation in Ireland and England 
had been fixed by Parliament in 1885, 
upon and conceding the principle that 
Dublin University should continue to 
return two Members, was it right, or fair, 
or proper, without reconsideration of the 
whole subject, to discard the arrangement 
and compact then come to, and, without 
taking away the disadvantages they in- 
curred by insisting on that representation, 
to deprive them of the representation of 
Trinity College which was the very 
reason for imposing those disadvantages ? 
Mr. Carson 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I made 
it my absolute duty to say there was no 
compact. As the head of the Govern- 
ment, I stated that we were excluding the 
present consideration of the University 
question, and I intimated that it was a 
question that must come under early con- 
sideration. 

Mr. CARSON said, the argument 
used by the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for the Forest of Dean at the time 
was that they were making conces- 
sions to them in the then crisis, because 
it was not convenieut to consider the 
matter of University representation, and 
that, having made that concession to the 
other demands they (the Irish Represen- 
tatives) were pressing upon the House, 
they were hampered because they were 
not prepared to give up that representa- 
tion. They were now, however, asked 
to create another anomaly as regarded 
the representation of Ireland ; because, 
whilst they left English and Scottish 
University representation in that House 
alone, they were going to lay down that 
Ireland should be placed at a disadvan- 
tage. If the matter were considered at 
all it should be considered as a whole, 
and the same advantages given to Ireland 
as to England. Do not let them degrade 
the University of Dublin below the level 
of the Sister Universities of this country 
ata time when it was certainly very in- 
convenient todoso. The Prime Minister 
said that as far as the Home Rule Bill 
was concerned he deprecated any process 
of disfranchisement, because they were 
not dealing with Parliamentary reform. 
He (Mr. Carson) contended that the 
question of representation of the Univer- 
sities was a question of Parliamentary 
reform, and that showed the unfairness 
of dealing with this matter with reference 
to Trinity College alone. Was it fair to 
single out Trinity College, while, at the 
same time, they professed not to be deal- 
ing with Parliamentary reform at all ? 
If, as the Prime Minister had said, the 
question of the representation of the small 
boroughs ought to be postponed to a time 
of general redistribution, was it too 
much to ask that the representation of 
Trinity College, Dublin, which had 
now lasted for 200 years, should also 
be postponed to a time of general re- 
distribution ? Surely, at a time when 
they were handing over Trinity College 
to the tender mercies of a new Irish 
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Legislature, they ought not to Tefuse 
representation to that University in the 
Imperial Parliament. Outside Ulster 
the Unionist Party in Ireland would pro- 
bably have not a siugle Member, if the 
Home Rule Bill passed, to speak on 
behalf of 300,000 people ; and was it 
too much to ask, therefore, that this 
representation, which had lasted for 
200 years, should be continued ? 
They would need that representation 
more than ever in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment if the Home Rule Bill passed. 
They regarded it almost as their sole 
protection against acts of oppression 
which, rightly or wrongly, they thought 
might occur; and the conduct of the Go- 
vernment in refusing to concede this 
request, which was supported by some hon, 
Members from Ireland below the Gang- 
way, would go far to embitter the 
feclings that already, to a great extent, 
existed between different parts of Ireland, 
and the loyal majority outside Ulster 
would begin to think they were to be 
absolutely thrown overboard, and to have 
no representation in that House what- 
ever. The real reason the representation 
of Trinity College was attacked was not 
any of the reasons given by the Govern- 
ment at all. It had been attacked by 
the hierarchy of Ireland, and this was to 
be a concession to the hierarchy of Ire- 
land. It was the most ungenerous pro- 
position ever put forward in that House. 
The truth was they were not dealing 
with a free hand, and the Government 
were not dealing with a free hand, in the 
matter. ‘Trinity College had been de- 
seribed by the head of the hierarchy in 
Ireland as a monument of conquest, and 
a citadel that must come down, and the 
Government were lending themselves to 
the pulling of it down. It was useless 
to expect anything from the Govern- 
ment for the loyal majority in Treland ; 
but he, as representing Trinity College, 
entered his most emphatic protest against 
that University being now disfranchised 
at the very time when they were hand- 
ing over to an untried Legislature, with 
tremendous powers under this Bill, the 
very interests of that University which 
it had always hitherto been the great 
privilege of that Parliament to protect. 


Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.) said, the 
arguments of the Prime Minister were 
the most extraordinary in character and 
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the most contradictory yet addressed to 
the House in connection with this Bill. 
The Prime Minister was not in favour 
of University representation, and that 
was the reason he would not continue the 
representation of Dublin University. But 
he (Mr. Rentoul) submitted that, by 
abolishing University education, the 
Prime Minister would be doing some- 
thing which would have an evil effect on 
the education of the country. Able 
writers had spoken of the manly tone 
and of the other advantages following 
upon training in University life. But, 
apart from the question of University 
representation generally, this was a 
question particularly affecting Dublin 
University; and even supposing the 
Prime Minister to be right—supposing 
that University representation should be 
abolished—then they said that the aboli- 
tion should not be commenced in Ireland. 
The Government had asserted that Ire- 
land should not labour under any dis- 
advantages with regard to England and 
Scotland; but Ireland would labour 
under great disadvantage if University 
representation was continued in England 
and Scotland and was abolished in Ire- 
land. Therefore, it seemed to him (Mr, 
Rentoul) that a man might  con- 
scientiously, fairly, and enthusiastically 
vote for the representation of Dublin 
University being continued, yet be 
strictly opposed to such representation 
all round. It was one thing to begin 
with Ireland, and quite another thing to 
abolish University representation alto- 
gether. The Prime Minister said that 
since 1867 Liberalism had been growing 
more and more strongly in the opinion 
that University education should be 
abolished—that it was growing more and 
more unfavourable to it. But it was 
equally true that during the same period 
Liberalism had become more and more 
favourable to illiteracy, so that now it 
was probably considered that the man 
who was not educated at all was more 
entitled to the privilege of voting than 
the man who was educated at a Uni- 
versity. The next argument was still 
more extraordinary. It was said that if 
they continued Dublin University, they 
ought to give equal power in such 
matters to the Inns of Court and the 
Medical and Surgical Institutions. The 
comparison did not arise, for, if they took 
the Inns of Court, the members did not 
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go through any examination at all. There 
was a form of eating certain 

Mr. LITTLE (Whitehaven): There 
is an examination. 

Mr. RENTOUL said, he could assert 
that not 19-20ths of the present members 
of the Inns of Court had passed any 
examination at all. Recently there had 
been some kind of examination intro- 
duced, but he understood it was of a 
very inferior character. That did not 
apply in relation to this argument. The 
members of the Inns of Court—the 
majority, at any rate—were graduates of 
the University, and, according to the 
right hon. Gentleman, they would have 
a treble qualification—as citizens, as 
graduates, and as members of the Inns. 
But they had to be reminded that they 
were graduates, and voted as such—nine- 
tenths of them were. He considered the 
Prime Minister’s argument on the point 
a most extraordinary one—perhaps the 
most extraordinary that could be brought 
forward. As to the medical and surgical 
professions, many of their members took 
degrees in the University—in all the 
Universities returning Members. It was 
well known in Ireland that the majority 
of them at the Irish Bar had either 
graduated through the University or 
through prison—which was another way 
of gaining notoriety, and perhaps a 
much easier one. They were of opinion 
that it was not a case of consistency 
or inconsistency in reference to the 
action of the Government on the repre- 
sentation of Dublin University. It was 
simply a case of having two Representa- 
tives—the only two Unionist Representa- 
tives that Ireland might produce, outside 
Ulster, in the future. Hon. Members 
below the Gangway (the Irish National- 
ists) desired, no doubt, that this repre- 
sentation should be wiped out, because 
they were anxious to strike another 
blow at the University. The right hon. 
Gentleman said the University would 
have a new Charter; but he did not see 
why they should not allow the University 
to remain as it was. By doing that they 
would not be placing any man in an 
awkward position if he wanted to vote 
against University representation in its 
entirety. ‘They were told yesterday that 
the borough representation of Ireland 
was continued because of the smallness 
of borough life in Ireland. The Go- 
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vernument wanted to encourage borough 
Mr. Rentoul 
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life in Ireland. But if they 
wanted to go out of their way in that 
matter, why should they not apply the 
same principle to University education, 
which they should require to encourage 
in Ireland, and to increase from every 
point of view? The Prime Minister 
said they were against this continuance 
of University representation, on the 
ground that it was a representation of 
particular interests. But were not the 
Liberals identified with representation of 
particular interests—Labour rights, for 
instance? If that wer. so—and it was 
—how were they to reconcile the state- 
ment of the Prime Minister? The right 
hon. Gentleman deprecated any process 
of disfranchisement ; but what would be 
the process in this case if not disfranchise- 
ment? Tney were taking away the 
representation of the oldest constituency 
in Ireland. No other constituency, he 
believed, had held for so long the same 
franchise as this University, or had voted 
for the same: franchise. There was 
nothing very singuiar in the demand that 
Dublin University should be allowed to 
remain as long as the other Universities 
were represented. The present Irish 
Party (the Nationalists) had scarcely 
more than one or two graduates of Dublin 
University ; and it was, therefore, per- 
fectly natural they should desire to see 
the power taken from a place in which 
they were not interested. The right of 
voting for University Members had been 
hardly earned—it was hard work securing 
a degree, and the man who gained that 
distinction had a right to the privilege of 
voting. The Chief Secretary (Mr. J. 
Morley) did not consider the claim of 
Dublin University, as he did that of the 
Royal University, as Indicrous. The 
Chief Secretary, however, had evidently 
forgotten that in no single instance had 
a graduate of Oxford or Cambridge gone 
to graduate in other Universities, whereas 
graduates of other Universities had gone 
to Oxferd and Cambridge, which was a 
proof that the Universities returning 
Members to that House were higher in 
status than the others. He would point 
out to the Chief Secretary that there was 
a great difference between the case of 
Dublin and Victoria, the latter of which 
was only a high-class educational institu- 
tion. But the Chief Secretary, among 
many excellences, had the quality of 
extraordinary frankness, and this he had 
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shown in his objection to Dublin 
University. The Chief Secretary’s ob- 
jection was that the University 
returned two Tory Members. The 
objection was that the University re- 
turned a Tory lawyer. The question 
was, whether the Tory lawyer was ob- 
jectionable because he was a Tory, or 
because he was a lawyer, or because of 
the union of the two capacities? At the 
last General Election there were 230 
lawyers who were candidates for seats in 
the House of Commons, and of these 141 
were Gladstonians, while only 89 were 
Tories. Therefore, if the right hon. 
Gentleman sneered at lawyers as Members 
of Parliament, his sneer would apply 
with much greater force to his own 
Party than to the Conservative Party. 
On the other hand, if he sneered at 
Tories, Great Britain returned a larger 
number of Tories than of Gladstonians. 
Everyone was aware that a Fellowship of 
Dublin University was an incomparably 
higher test of education than a Fellowship 
of Oxford or Cambridge. There was, 
perhaps, very good reason for this, because 
the Fellowships of Dublin were about ten 
times as valnable, as far as money was 
concerned, as those of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, and money, after all, was likely to 
attract the best men. Under all the cir- 
cumstances, he hoped that Dublin 
University would be allowed,as a matter 
of fair play, to retain its Parliamentary 
representation until Oxford, Cambridge, 
London, Edinburgh, and other Scotch 
Universities were deprived of theirs. 
Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) said, 
he could not vote for the Amendment on 
several grounds. He was against Uni- 
versity representation altogether, and 
did not see how it could be defended in 
these democratic days. In his opinion 
it ought to have been abolished long ago, 
and he was certain that in a very few 
years it would be completely a thing of the 
past. As the Prime Minister had said, 
if Universities were to be represented, 
there was no reason why other learned 
bodies should not be represented also. 
He was also against University repre- 
sentation, because of the manner in which 
the privilege of representation had been 
abused by the Universities. He supposed 
the theory was that Members for Uni- 
versities would look after the interests 
of science, literature, and art. He 
did not wish to make any reflection 
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on any past or present Representatives of 
a University; but he did not think 
that a single University Member, except 
the Prime Minister, who was the most 
illustrious Representative a University had 
ever had, had pretended to represent the 
interests of science, literature, and art. 
It was quite sufficient to show that 
Dublin University was no exception to 
the general rule. He should be the last 
to deny that most of the men who had 
sat for Dublin University had been able 
and eloquent men, and he could not con- 
demn them because they were Party 
men. He did condemn them, however, 
on the ground that, being University Re- 
presentatives, they had no raison d’étre, 
as far as Party conflicts were concerned. 
His third reason for objecting to Univer- 
sity representation was that it enabled eer- 
tain electors to give double and treble votes. 
Graduates of Dublin might actually have 
three votes—one for the University, one 
for the City of Dublin, and one for the 
County of Dublin. He could not, there- 
fore, vote for the Amendment, although 
he sympathised, to some extent, with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Dublin University (Mr. Plunket) in his 
plea that if the Amendment were not 
carried the Loyalist Party would have 
no representation in the three Southern 
Provinces of Ireland. He spoke sincerely 
when he said that he would not object 
if one or more counties in Leinster 
or Munster gave representation in 
the House of Commons to the loyal 
minority in those Provinces. But all he 
had to say in reply to the right hon. 
Gentleman's pathetic appeal was that it 
was the fate of a minority to be extin- 
guished. He could not admit the 
sufficiency of the plea that a minority 
should be represented because it was a 
minority. On the other hand, he could 
not vote against the Amendment, because 
the small Party with which he was con- 
nected had already declared by speech 
and vote that they could not support any 
reduction of the Irish representation. To 
his mind it really mattered not one straw 
whether the Irish Members voted for or 
against the Amendment, except that if 
they voted for the exclusion of the Re- 
presentatives of Dublin from the House 
they practically voted for the reduction 
of the Irish representation by two men. 
The Prime Minister had said that if in 
a redistribution scheme the House gave 
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representation to Universities they would 
give new life or a new Charter to such 
representation. That seemed to be an 
argument for leaving things exactly as 
they were. No Charter and no fresh 
lease of life would be given to University 
representation if no change were made 
in the Irish representation. In con- 
clusion, he had to say he hoped the Go- 
vernment would re-consider their intention 
of reducing the Irish representation in 
the House of Commons, and would avoid 
all the irritating questions which were 
being raised by simply dropping the 
clause altogether. 

*CotoneL LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping) said, the Prime Minister had 
stated that political reasons had nothing 
to do with the disfranchisement of Dublin 
University ; but the Committee certainly 
understood last night that that University 
was to be disfranchised because it had 
become a sort of resting place for Tory 
Law Officers. The right hon. Gentleman 
had given the Committee no reason to 
believe that if two gentlemen holdmg 
opposite opinions were invariably re- 
turned he would entertain the same 
objection to the University Members as 
he now expressed. If this were a ques- 
tion of University franchise he fancied 
the matter would be on a different foot- 
ing. Opposition to the University 
franchise was a_ perfectly arguable 
position. There were many Conservative 
Members who were opposed to that 
franchise, but they were not now dealing 
with the University franchise. This 
was not a disfranchising Bill, but a Bill 
for the better government of Ireland ; and 
therefore he was unable to understand 
why the Government left the representa- 
tion of the Universities of England and 
Scotland as it stood, and proposed to 
take away the representation of the Irish 
University. The only reason the Union- 
ist Members could imagine was that the 
Members for Dublin University were 
two thorns in the side of the Govern- 
ment. The two Irish lawyers who 
formerly sat on the Front Ministerial 
Bench, and who now sat on the Front 
Opposition Bench, were no doubt very 
disagreeable to the Government. But if 
a majority was to be used to extinguish 
two adversaries who had made them- 
selves disagreeable, it would be making a 
tyrannical use of that majority. On the 


Redistribution Bill of 1885 the Prime 
Mr. Clancy 
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Minister said that he would decline to 
support any proposal for the destruction 
of the representation of the Universities, 
Of course, from 1885 to 1893 was rather 
a longish time to hold an opinion; but he 
might be allowed to ask why the Go- 
vernment had decided on such a 
change of front—why did they wish 
now to destroy that University repre- 
sentation which formerly they were so 
ready to support in common with the 
occupants of the present Opposition 
Front Bench? The words originally 
used in granting representation to the 
Universities were— 

“The interests of learning and religion de- 
serve to be represented in this House as well as 
the material interests of the Kingdom.” 
These were wise words used a long time 
ago, but there were many Members on 
both sides of the House who thought 
the Government believed that they 
were quite true at the present day, 
Thehon. Member for Louth and the hon, 
Member for Kerry represented material 
interests in that House ; but others might 
be allowed to hold the opinion that the 
two Members for the Dublin University 
represented learning and religion. Fail- 
ing evidence to justify a change of view, 
he did not see why they should not hold 
right hon. and hon. Gentlemen opposite 
to the opinions they expressed in 1885. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, the hon. Member for North 
Dublin, who recently took part in the 
Debate, had said that he could see no 
reason of any kind for voting for this 
Amendment, which was especially opposed 
to democratic ideas. Well, he (Mr. 
Courtney) did not suppose he should be 
able to infiuence the hon. Member’s judg- 
mentin the matter ; but he hoped before 
he sat down to suggest to him that there 
might be something to be said for the 
Amendment from the point of view even 
of the democracy. ‘The question they 
were dealing with was not representation 
inan Irish Legislature, but the repre- 
sentation of Ireland in the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom. He regretted that 
they were now engaged in such a task, 
and trusted that their present experience 
would convince them of the desirability 
of approaching the matter on any future 
oceasion in a different spirit to that they 
found themselves in at present. They 
were engaged on the question of the re- 
presentation of Ireland in the United 
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Parliament, and the Prime Minister had 
stated that this was a new question, and 
that if they now started a new work and 
inserted in that new work the representa- 
tion of Dublin University it would be 
regarded as a precedent—as an argument 
in favour of University representation— 
and would prohibit contrary action in the 
future. That was what he understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to argue. Now, he 
must protest altogether against the notion 
that in this matter they were committing 
themselves to anything in the nature of 
permanent policy as to University re- 
presentation. They had to undertake 
this with reference to the circumstances 
of Ireland itself ; and although this was a 
new question, they were bound, in this as 
in other cases, to remember that their 
action could never be entirely new, but 
must have some relation to the historic 
past, to the circumstances in which they 
were placed, and the conditions under 
which they wereacting. Having regard 
to the present circumstances of Ireland, 
and also to the state of things in the past 
with regard to the representation of Ire- 
land, was it or was it not desirable that 
Ireland should have among its Representa- 
tives Members for the Dublin University ? 
The Chief Secretary last night expressed, 
not for the first time, a somewhat pathetic 
regret that he could not secure the 
variety which he would desire in the 
representation of Ireland, and he said 
that if he could obtain any approach to 
that variety he would gladly seize on it. 
And the hon. Member for North Dublin, 
who addressed them just now, frankly 
coufessed that if he could discover any 
way of securing representation for the 
loyal minority in Munster, Leinster, and 
Connaught, he would gladly support it. 


Mr. CLANCY: Consistently with 
the maintenance of the system of the 
representation of majorities. 


Mr. COURTNEY said, the hon. 
Member, however, had not been able to 
see his way to adopting this particular 
form of securing the representation of the 
different elements in Ireland—that was to 
say, by University Members. Everyone 
acquainted with the circumstances of Ire- 
land must be conscious as a most regrettable 
fuct, as was said by the Chief Secretary 
last night, and as had been said by the 
ex-Chief Secretary (Mr. Balfour), that 
there was a want of variety in Irish 
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society, a want of variety in Irish 
opinion, and a want of living and vital 
development of separate and distinct 
ideas throughout the whole community. 
If that were so, and if there was to 
be got in any one way an element of 
variety not otherwise to be secured. 
surely it was the part of a practical 
statesman, when endeavouring to per- 
fect Irish representation, not to dis- 
regard it. The Chief Secretary said that 
Dublin University did not give that 
variety ; but he was sure the right hon. 
Gentleman would see, on reflection, that 
he had been indulging in a play upon 
words. What was wanted was variety 
in the representation of Ireland at 
large, not variety in the representa- 
tion of Dublin University. They did 
not want Dublin University to be 
a sort of kaleidoscope, now turning 
one colour and now another. They did 
not want it to be like a variable star, 
now appearing red, now green, and now 
blue. It was enough if it gave an 
element not otherwise to be secured. It 
was not to the point to say that Dublin 
University always returned two Tory 
lawyers, if those Tory lawyers were of a 
different type to the other Conservatives 
returned, and afforded a representation 
which in Irish society could not other- 
wise be secured. From the extremest 
democratic view it must be allowed that 
Tory lawyers as well as Liberal lawyers, 
like those who were not lawyers, were 
God’s creatures ; and if they represented 
an adequate number of other God’s 
creatures, whether in one place or 
scattered up and down the country, they 
had prima facie as much reason to 
appear in the House of Commons as 
those who represented other divisions 
of the Island. He was inclined to 
think that if his right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary could secure the 
seats which would return two Liberal 
lawyers, he did not mean to say that it 
would change his opinion, but he was 
sure it would be of great assistance to 
him in arriving at a decision; and his 
right hon. Friend, he thought, would 
then discover that the existence of the 
seats did afford some contribution to the 
variety of representation in Ireland which 
was so sadly wanted. It would be 
admitted, he thought, even by opponents 
of the Amendment, that the Representa- 
tives of the University of Dublin were a 
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type of Conservatives in Ireland not to 
be found in other constituencies. They 
were more reasonable people ; they had a 
knowledge of life; they had experience 
and understanding of the past and 
present ; they could cope with the problems 
of the day, and this could not always be 
said of hon. Members who represented 
Conservative constituencies in Ireland. 
If Parliament were to deprive the repre- 
sentation of Ireland of such persons it 
would be felt that there was something 
lacking, and that the representation of 
Treland was not complete. This would 
be an insufficient plea if the University 
Representatives came here without being 
supported by an adequate number of 
electors. But, after all, something like 
5,000 electors were represented by the 
two Members for Dublin University— 
nearly as many as the number of electors 
in the three smallest Irish boroughs. But 
the hon, Member for North Dublin said 
that these electors voted elsewhere, Yes ; 
but what was the value of their votes 
elsewhere ? If they were asked to make 
a choice, would they not give up their 
votes elsewhere ? The scattered Con- 
servative electors of Munster, Leinster, 
and Connaught had no power of making 
their voices heard though they had 
votes ; but here they had a means and 
method of collecting together those 
electors and securing to them a repre- 
sentation they would not otherwise 
possess ; and in that respect it was a 
most valuable thing. In the existing 
system they had something which 
worked smoothly—they had a contribu- 
tion to the variety of representation 
already secured. They were going to 
throw away the advantages which ex- 
perience had proved to exist. They were 
going todeprive future Parliaments of that 
which had hitherto been secured to them; 
they were, in fact, going to deprive the 
democracy of Ireland of that complete 
representation which was the ideal of 
democratic institutions, They were con- 
sidering the simple question of the repre- 
sentation of Ireland in the Imperial Par- 
liament, and if he were arguing the case 
of the Universities of England he could 
not, perhaps, adduce some of the argu- 
ments which were applicable to Ireland. 
It was true that the views and opinions 
which were represented by the Members 
for the Oxford and Cambridge Universi- 
ties did find expression—if not adequate 
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expression—by other means in the Hous e 
but the Irish case stood on its merits 
by itself. Complete Irish representation 
was not to besecured otherwise than by the 
representation of Dublin University. It 
was no answer to say, as the right hon. 
Gentleman had said—* Oh, you might on 
the same grounds have representation for 
the Inns of Court.” If there were noother 
way of securing the adequate representa- 
tion of persons engaged in the law, they 
might raise a constituency of that charac- 
ter, as was recommended many years 
ago by Lord Grey, and supported by Mr. 
Baggallay and Mr. John Stuart Miil. 
The last argument used by his right hon. 
Friend the Prime Minister was that the 
tendency of opinion was against repre- 
sentation for the Universities. What was 
the weight of that tendency of opinion, 

which did not exist before 1867, 
and about the permanency of 
which he had the greatest doubt? 
There was a reaction dating from 1867, 
which tended more and more to the re- 
presentation of the working industrial 
masses. That was hurrying them, as his 

right hon. Friend thought, irresistibly. 

They took comfort to themselves that 

they were going with the stream ; but it 

was hurrying them not really into ade- 

quate and just representation of the 

masses, but into the destruction of the 

representation of the classes. He did not 
want the classes or the masses over- 

represented in Parliament. The ideal he 

would aim at was that all persons should, 
by being grouped together, be able to ze- 

present their opinions and political views 

and aspirations. It was generally cou- 

fessed that the popular—he might say the 

vulgar—methods of representation lacked 

some of the elements of true representa- 

tion, and that there was something yet to 

be got which could not be secured by the 

existing methods. On these grounds he 

thought he was justified in appealing to 

the most absolute democrat to stand up 

and support the representation of the 

University of Dublin, because it was a 

part of the representation of the people 

which could not otherwise be secured, 

because through its machinery they could 

obtain some approximation to that they 

all had to work at—namely, the com- 

plete, the absolute representation of all 

divisions of the people they wished to 

have represented. 
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Mr. SWEETMAN (Wicklow, E.) 
said, the Committee had already decided 
that Ireland should not return 103 Mem- 
bers to the Imperial Parliament. The 
Amendment proposed that Trinity 
College should continue to send two 
Members to the House, but he did not see 
how that representation could continue 
without disfranchising two other con- 
stituencies in Ireland. He had been sent 
to the House by the agricultural 
labourers of Wicklow to represent their 
views. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Manchester (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) taunted them with the fact that 
on those Benches there were not many 
graduates of Dublin University. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I did not. 
Mr. SWEETMAN said, that he had 


understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
do that. At any rate, the statement was 
perfectly true. There were not many 
graduates of the University amongst the 
Nationalist Members. They could not 
afford a University education, and even 
the few Catholics in Ireland who could 
afford it had no University to go to. The 
agricultural labourers whom he repre- 
sented did not wish that any other con- 
stituency in Ireland should be disfran- 
chised for the sake of enabling Trinity 
College, whose graduates consisted 
principally of parsous, lawyers, and land- 
lords, to send two Members to the House— 
Members who, no doubt, would speak 
eloquently, but who would work to the 
best of their ability—their great ability 
—against the wishes of the Irish people. 
In the future the fight would be between 
the masses and the classes not only in 
Treland, but all over the United Kingdom. 
The Irish Members had been criticised 
for having voted the other day against a 
London Private Bill, the merits of which 
they knew nothing about ; but they had 
done that because they knew that the 
Representatives of the people were 
against the Bill, and that the plutocrats 
were in favour of it. They knew the 
English masses never tyrannised over 
Ireland, but that the classes had done so. 
Was it any wonder, then, that the Irish 
Members were willing to throw in their 
lot with the English people, represented so 
worthily by the hon. Member for Batter- 
sea (Mr. Burns), and were not willing to 
throw in their lot with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for East Man- 
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chester, who led the aristocratic Party, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham, who so 
worthily led the Party of the plutocrats ? 
As they were to lessen the number of 
Irish Representatives in that House he 
had no difficulty in deciding that the first 
constituency that should be disfranchised 
was Trinity College, representing as it 
did the landlords, the parsons, and the 
lawyers. 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) 
claimed the indulgence of the Committee 
while he ventured to say a few words, 
not having hitherto spoken on any stage 
of the measure. If he spoke now it was 
because he was an elector of the Uni- 
versity, because he had studied there with 
its students and its fellows, and because 
he felt the warmest affection and attach- 
ment for the noble Institution. He could 
speak in the highest terms of its liberal 
sentiment in its educational treatment of 
the students within its walls. When he 
himself, more than 40 years ago, was a 
student of Trinity College, he had as 
intimate friends and associates two of 
the grandsons of O’Connell. He had 
many Roman Catholic friends among the 
students of that day, and he cherished a 
iively recollection of their pleasant inter- 
course, and the many opportunities they 
had for discussing various matters in 
connection with the education of the 
country. He trusted that the Committee, 
when it was disestablishing various 
parts of Ireland, would not disestablish 
Dublin University. It was in this repre- 
sentation that the Irish clergyman had 
an opportunity of having his voice re- 
echoed in the House of Commons. 
Many wrongs had been done to some of 
their people in Ireland—and he spoke as 
one who had assisted the Nationalist 
Members on many occasions, and who 
had frequently voted with the Prime 
Minister in extending and amplifying 
the Land Laws of Ireland ; he spoke as 
one who had always sympathised with 
the people and had desired to advocate 
their cause, and he spoke as one 
of those “unreasonable ” Repre- 
sentatives alluded to by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bodmiu— 
and as representing a large body of the 
working classes in Belfast he protested 
in the strongest manner against this 
proposal to disfranchise Dublin Uni- 
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versity. He saw in this work of the 
Prime Minister the hidden hand en- 
deavouring to destroy the Protestantism 
of Ireland, and he should be unworthy of 
the religious belief he had the honour to 
cherish if he hesitated to protest against 
the blow which was now being struck at 
Protestantism. It would be impertinent 
in him to venture to describe the gentle- 
men who at present represented the Uni- 
versity in the House of Commons, but 
they were part of a long line of eloquent 
men and brilliant Members. The Prime 
Minister had said that he was prepared to 
disfranchise not only the Irish Uni- 
versity, but also the Universities of 
England and Scotland. Well, there were 
some of them who thought that this 
blow would not be threatened if the 
Representatives of the Universities in 
the House were Gladstonians and 
not Unionists; but be that as it 
might, he simply asked in_ the 
name of justice and fair play to 
Dublin University that it should not be 
deprived of its representation. The pro- 
posal to deprive it of its representation 
he regarded as the worst and wickedest 
feature of a worthless and wicked Bill. 

*Sir J. R. MOWBRAY (Oxford Uni- 
versity) said, he rose for two reasons : 
First of all, as a Representative of an 
older Institution, he wished to express 
sympathy with a Sister University in 
what was considered a most unjust attack 
that was being made upon her. The 
hon. Member who had just spoken had 
known that Sister University for 40 
years ; and during that period, as the hon. 
Member would be able to assure the 
Committee, the Representatives she had 
sent to the House had included amongst 
them men of high character and renown, 
and of singular ability. He (Sir J. 
Mowbray) had had the privilege of being 
associated for 40 years in that House 
with the Representatives for Dublin 
University. He knew the high character 
and the eloquence of Napier and White- 
side, the learning of Dr. Ball, and the 
brilliant cebating qualities of Lord 
Ashbourne. And he knew that his right 
hon. Fricnd (Mr. Plunket), and the 
junior Member for the University, were 
po unworthy successors of the men 
he had named. He had had the 
honour of presenting a numerously- 
signed Petition from his own con- 
stituency against the disfranchise- 
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ment of Dublin University. He was 
told that the present proposal really 
involved a larger question. The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland held that the 
tendency of recent legislation was against 
the representation of the Universities, 
and the Prime Minister had said that the 
Government had considered the question, 
and that their intention was to abolish 
the University representation. All he 
could say was, do not let them decide so 
large a question in an off-hand manner 
and after so short a Debate. This question 
had been debated in former Parliaments. 
They knew perfectly well what was the 
tendency of the opinion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster and of the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty on this question. They had 
had to meet them in debate ; also the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Forest 
of Deau. But when it was proposed to 
upset such an old-established principle as 
University representation—the Univer- 
sity he represented having had the privi- 
lege of returning Representatives since 
1604—the question should be raised in a 
proper way and at a proper time. They 
were told last night that this was a rough 
scheme prepared to save time in debate, 
and that there was no taint of disfran- 
chisement in it. Well, if that were the 
case, in Heaven’s name let them have this 
question raised when there was ample 
time to debate it! This Bill was dead— 
as dead as it could be. What, then, was 
the use of discussing such details as 
these? To-morrow night the Com- 
mittee would have to pass some 10 
clauses in a couple of hours. Under 
such circumstances, it was useless to 
say that this great question could be 
adequately dealt with. It had been said 
that if it was right that the Universities 
should have representation other learned 
Bodies might also be enfranchised. It 
should not be forgotten that in 1854 the 
Prime Minister was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and was a member of a 
Cabinet which brought in a Bill one 
clause of which was to give representa- 
tion to the Inns of Court. There were, 
therefore, many aspects to this question, 
and he contended that if it were raised at 
all it should be raised and dealt with as a 
whole. He had risen, in the first place, 
to express hearty sympathy with Dublin 
University in the attack now being made 
upon it; and, in the next place, to 
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express an earnest hope that they would 
not prejudge a great question of this 
kind. 

*Mr. W. KENNY (Dublin, St. Ste- 
phen’s Green) rose—— 

Mr. J. Morley rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “ That the Question be 
now put ;” but the Chairman withheld 
his assent, and declined then to put that 
Question. 


Debate resumed. 


*Mr. W. KENNY said, he thought the 
Committee would find a remarkable dif- 
ference between the arguments that had 
been addressed to them to-day by the 
Prime Minister in support of the reten- 
tion of this disfranchising clause and the 
arguments used by the Chief Secretary 
last evening and by the Nationalist 
Members to-day. The Chief Secretary 
had told them that this disfranchising 
proposal was inserted in the 9th clause 
because there was a monotony in the 
representation of Dublin University— 
the University always returning not only 
lawyers, but Tory lawyers. The Prime 
Minister had said that when the pro- 
vision was inserted in the clause the 
Government had in their minds the general 
principle with regard to University 
representation. But the hon. Member for 
Waterford had declared that the Govern- 
ment were trying an experiment with 
reference to University representation. 
The only argument advanced had been 
the want of variety in the representation 
of Dublin University, and that there had 
been a long train of Tory lawyers re- 
turned. Surely they were entitled to 
have had from the Chief Secretary on 
the previous night some better reasons 
in support of the retention of the clause. 
He would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
if, supposing there existed a University 
in Ireland, called, say, the St. Patrick’s 
University, and returning Members of 
the Party to which the Chief Secretary 
belonged, he would have been as eager to 
disfranchise it as he was to disfranchise 
Dublin University ? He ventured to 
think that what had induced the Govern- 
ment to insert this provision in their Bill 
was that it would deprive the Irish repre- 
sentation in Parliament of two Unionist 
Members. They had had to listen to a 
long string of sneers and reflections upon 
the distinguished men who had from 
time to time represented Dublin Uni- 
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versity in Parliament from the hon, 
Member for South Donegal, who had 
shown not a little bias. But he would 
point out that the Dublin University 
constituency was unique in Ireland, inas- 
much as it did not contain a single 
illiterate ; and inthat respect it contrasted 
favourably with the constituency of the 
hon. and learned Member for South 
Donegal, which contained, he believed, a 
larger percentage of illiterates than any 
other Irish constituency. It was, there- 
fore, hardly becoming on the part of the 
hon. and learned Member to indulge in 
sneers and gibes directed at the long roll 
of distinguished men who had _ repre- 
sented Dublin University. Passing from 
that speech, he had to observe that the 
speech of the Prime Minister had given 
an adequate answer both to the hon. 
Member for Donegal and to the Chief 
Secretary. The Prime Minister said 
that the proposal of the Government 
was not founded upon a political basis, but 
that if the University was to be allowed 
to continue to return Members to this 
House under what he called the new 
Constitution that would in effect be 
granting a new Charter to the principle 
of University representation. But that 
new Charter was already given in the 
very first section of the Bill, which pro- 
vided that there should be in Ireland a 
Legislature consisting of Her Majesty 
the Queen and two Houses of the Legis- 
lative Council ; while Clause 7, passed by 
the automatic action of the Closure, 
provided that the Lower Assembly should 
consist of 103 Members returned by the 
existing constituencies, including the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, and it was further 
provided that there should be no change 
in the character of those constituencies 
for six years after the passing of the 
Act. Thus the right hon. Gentleman 
had himself given the new Charter to 
University representation, and all the 
supporters of the Amendment asked was 
that what the representation of the Uni- 
versity had been in the past it should 
continue to be in the future. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I am really sur- 
prised at the manner in which the Chief 
Secretary thinks this important question 
of University disfranchisement can be 
treated. He seems to believe that it can 
be dismissed summarily. The right hon. 
Gentleman thought it sufficient to speak 
last night for five or six minutes on the 
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subject, and introduced into his obser- 
vations the words “ before the Division 
takes place,” as if he expected that 
the Division could be taken at once. The 
right hon, Gentleman, who for some time 
has been fidgetting in his seat, thinks 
that a great Irish University can be 
disfranchised after a few minutes’ 
debate. He holds that the Debate ought 
to be closured, and hon. Members below 
the Gangway agree with him. But those 
hon. Members have themselves taken up 
a considerable amount of time in dis- 
cussing this question. Four of them lave 
taken an opportunity of speaking upon it, 
and surely the right hon. Gentleman and 
his supporters must feel that a great Uni- 
versity cannot be disfranchised after 
ouly a few minutes’ debate. If such a 
suggestion had been made by a Unionist 
Government would it not have been 
treated as the greatest insult to Ireland ? 
If some years ago a proposal had been 
made to disfranchise the University of 
Oxford, when it was represented by the 
Prime Minister, the right hon. Gentle- 
man, I believe, would have made a speech 
against the proposal that would have 
occupied alone as much time as_ has 
been devoted to the present Debate. The 
hon. Member for North Dublin has con- 
tributed an interesting speech to the 
Debate. He took a more liberal view of 
the subject than has been taken by the 
great bulk of hon. Members opposite. He 
said he would like to see not only the 
Protestants of Ulster, but the Protestants 
of Ireiand generally represented, and it 
was only as a democrat that he was 
opposed to the principle of University 
representation. He recognised, at all 
events, that it was desirable to give the 
minority in Ireland representation in 
Parliament. How has this proposal been 
recommended and defended by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite ? I say that this 
disfranchisement of Dublin University is 
as shabby a proceeding as any that has 
been proposed. It is shabby for two 
reasons: In the first place, it will dis- 
franchise an Irish University, whilst 
English and Seotch Universities will 
continue to be represented; and, in the 
second place, as has been so eloquently 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bodmin, it removes one 
means of representation from the 
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Ulster. If right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
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had treated this matter in the spirit of 
statesmen, they would have gone out of 
their way to preserve this means of repre- 
sentation for the minority. The argu- 
ment of the Chief Secretary is that the 
representation of the University has only 
been maintained in order that that Insti- 
tution may send Tory lawyers to Parlia- 
ment, but the right hon. Gentleman’s 
remarks were repudiated by the Prime 
Minister, who did justice to the dis- 
tinguished men who have represented 
Dublin University in this House. He 
said the University had sent better Repre- 
sentatives to this House than even the 
English or the Scotch Universities. 
Therefore, the question cannot be argued 
from the point of Tory lawyers and Tory 
Law Officers. But I may point out to 
the Chief Secretary that if this Bill 
passes it will be out of the power of the 
University to return Tory Law Officers 
to this House. for there will be no such 
officials in it. The Government have 
totally failed to dispose of the argument 
put forward by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bodmin, that by means 
of this University representationa varied 
Irish representation is secured, to some 
extent exactly where it is most wanted. 
Although the House apparently complains 
of the length of this discussion many 
hon. Members did not hear the speech of 
the Prime Minister which was delivered 
toa very thin House. The right hon. 
Gentleman raised a question with regard 
to University representation, and, I ask, 
is it fair that he should be left unanswered, 
and that our opportunities of offering 
criticism upon it should be curtailed ? 
In putting a University on the 
same footing as the Inns of Court, 
or the College of Surgeons, the Prime 
Minister missed the point that 
a University embraces all the learned 
professions, and therefore affords a more 
varied representation than any other 
learned Institution. An hon. Member 
below the Gangway interprets that to 
mean that they represent the classes, but 
I do not know to what extent he suggests 
that the garaduates of the University are 
identified with the classes. I am sure 
the hon, Member for Waterford is proud 
of his University, and does not wish to 
see it degraded by disfranchisement as 
compared with the English and Scotch 
Universities. I should have thought all 
Irishmen would have had the same 
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feeling. A great deal has been said on the 
question of the representation of Dublin 
University itself, and I think it is due to 
its eloquent Representatives, who are 
at present in this House, that the defence 
of the University should not be allowed 
to rest solely on them. Many men on 
both sides of the House would deeply 
regret that Parliament should be deprived 
of men of such distinction as have been 
returned by the University of Dublin— 
men who have been selected by successive 
Governments for important posts, and 
have been promoted to the highest posi- 
tions on the Judicial Bench. The Prime 
Minister told us he was compelled to cut 
out the University representation by 
reason of the reduction of the number of 
Members from 103 to 80. The Chief 
Secretary did not even hint at that ; but 
surely the scheme of the Government is 
not so perfect but that they could have 
saved the University seats by grouping 
small boroughs. I will not attribute to 
the Government generally the naive 
declaration of the hun. Member for East 
Wicklow that Trinity College only 
returns Tories, and people connected with 
the land and with Conservative interests ; 
and that if any constituency is to be dis- 
franchised that is the proper one, although 
that does seem to be the view taken by 
the Chief Secretary, who said it always 
sent Tory lawyers. 


Mr. MAC NEILL: Paid lawyers. 
Mr. GOSCHEN : I do not see how 


that has anything to do with the ques- 
tion. But I may point out, as proving 
that the University has returned the best 
men, that the Government have realised 
that fact by promoting them in the ser- 
vice of the country. Is it not monstrous 
to bring a charge against a University 
because its Representatives have invari- 
ably been promoted to the highest posts 
in the land? If there had been any 
generosity or statesmansbip in the con- 
structors of the Bill they would have left 
the University Members as a check on 
the Executive and a more real safeguard 
of the minority than others afforded by 
the Bill. Hon. Members are so anxious 
to get rid of the representation of Dublin 
University because they know the Uni- 
versity would continue to send to this 
House—as it has done for 250 years— 
valuable exponents of the opinions of the 
minority in the South and West of Ire- 
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land. I think the maintenance of this 
representation would in many respects be 
a stronger safeguard than the fictitious 
ones, as we think them to be, put into 
this Bill. Why should the number of 
the Representatives of the loyal minority 
thus be reduced? At whose instance 
has the right hon. Gentleman taken this 
course ? I am sure the Nationalist feel- 
ing is against placing Dublin University 
in an inferior position to the English and 
Seotch Universities. I do not believe 
the proposal is in accord with the in- 
clination of the Prime Minister himself, 
but I do believe that this change 
has been made to satisfy the anti- 
University feelings of the supporters 
of the Government, who cheered 
the Prime Minister when he said that 
the tendency of the day is against 
University representation. It is in order 
to give some satisfaction to those 
Radicals that the representation of 
Dublin University is to be sacrificed, at 
the very time when it is most needed to 
secure the adequate representation of the 
minority in this Parliament. To gratify 
these Radical feelings the right hon. 
Gentleman is prepared to deal one more 
blow at the representation of the 
minority, and to permanently exclude 
from the Imperial Parliament some of 
Ireland’s ablest sons. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 280 ; 
Noes 248.—(Division List, No. 210.) 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I de- 
sire to make an important proposal 
to the Committee with respect to Sections 
3 and 4, and therefore I have no hesita- 
tion in accepting this opportunity, and in 
making the Motion which so many 
gentlemen in so many different parts of 
the House have indicated by notice their 
intention to make. The Committee 
may, perhaps, remember that in intro- 
ducing this Bill I set out in as strong 
terms as I could the considerable 
difficulties, and even inconveniences, 
that may be reasonably thought to at- 
tend the retention of Irish representation 
at Westminster under the system of 
Home Rule. My endeavour was to be 
strictly impartial with regard to those 
sets or groups of inconveniences. I and 
several of my Colleagues felt them 
strongly, and we were desirous to state 
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them strongly in order that we might do 
what we could to bring them home to 
the mind of the House, and to assist the 
House as far as was in our power in 
arriving at a just conclusion. I need not 
dwell now upon that class of incon- 
veniences which we sought to avoid by 
the proposal as it stands embodied in 
Sections 3 and 4. The rival plan to 
that was the plan of empowering or 
leaving the Members representing Ireland 
to vote on all subjects without the 
slightest limitation, and to maintain 
their absolute equality in all respects 
with other Members of the House. I 
stated, to that method of proceeding, the 
main objection which occurred to me. 
It was that it might lead to transactions 
of an illegitimate character upon par- 
ticular occasions, and to particular com- 
binations of Parties, between the Irish 
Members, or groups and sections of 
them, and the Government of the day, 
with a view to giving votes, not upon 
the merits of the question, but for some 
indirect purpose to be attained by the 
giving of these votes. I should not like 
to introduce unnecessarily contested 
matter into a discussion of this kind, 
which, it seems to me, might be toler- 
ably impartial ; bat I am certainly of 
opinion that it would be easy to point 
at least to one occasion in our history 
when the sort of combination which I so 
strongly deprecated did take place, and 
did produce very important results. 
However, Sir, the House will bear in 
mind that I never presumed to intimate, 
nor did any of my Colleagues presume 
to intimate on the part of the Govern- 
ment as a whole, though we might to 
some extent have different leanings and 
different appreciations of the relative in- 
convenience—on the part of the Govern- 
ment as a whole I never indicated any 
strong or invincible preference for either 
of these two methods of proceeding. I 
know it was thought by some to be very 
inconsistent on our part that we should 
not, in the well-known phrase, nail our 
colours to the mast and indicate a deter- 
mination to make a question of life and 
death not only of the proposal to retain 
the Irish Members at Westminster, 
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with regard to which, undoubtedly, we 
have given a most serious pledge, but 
with regard to the mode of retaining 
them, the numbers in which they shall 
be retained, and the powers which they 
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shall exercise when coming into this 
House, as to which I think I am correct 
in saying we have never given any pledge 
at all. Submitting ourselves as we did 
to the guidance of the prevailing and 
deliberate opinion with respect to the 
main proposition—the retention of the 
Irish Members at Westminster—I think 
it very naturally appeared to us that, 
with regard to the subordinate questions 
of the mode and conditions under which 
that retention was to be carried into 
effect, it followed, as a matter of course, 
that we were still more disposed to look 
for the manifestations of that opinion 
and to follow them in the course we 
might pursue. Now, Sir, we have 
reached a certain point. Until we came 
near that point, it was not so easy to 
elicit or obtain sufficient evidence on 
this question; but, very naturally, as 
we come nearer to the point, it has 
become easier to detect and te obtain 
those indications. In the first place, it 
appears to us that, although there are 
individual and partial preferences in 
respect of the method we have proposed, 
yet the general sentiment is decidedly 
inclined to the adoption of the other 
alternative. Everyone knows that the 
communications which are now carried 
on between heads of Parties, and repre- 
sentatives of Parties, on behalf of the 
bulk of Members, give large and ample 
means, on questions in which consider- 
able interest is felt, of anticipating what 
the judgment of hon. Members is likely to 
be. Undoubtedly, so far as regards the 
friends and supporters of the Bill, there 
is a very large preponderance indeed of 
preference for the method of retention 
which makes no limitation of powers 
over the other plan which aims at 
meeting any jealousy which may be 
felt in England at the interference of the 
Irish Members by an attempt to dis- 
criminate between Irish and Imperial 
subjects, in which attempt to discriminate 
we laboured hard and faithfully. But we 
were compelled to admit—although I 
think we have achieved considerable 
success—that it was impossible, or, to 
use my own old expression, it passed the 
wit of man to frame any distinct, 
thorough - going, universal severance 
between the one class of subjects and 
the other. But what we feel is this— 
and I think the House will perhaps 
appreciate the sentiment—that it was a 
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doubtful thing for us, as a Government, 
to propose to the British people or their 
Representatives what would appear prima 
facie to be an invasion of the rights and 
claims that, if so disposed, they might 
justly urge. If the Members of this 
House, and if the people of this country, 
were so inclined, it is conceivable, and I 
cannot say it would be unjust, that they 
should take exception to a system under 
which Members coming from Ireland 
were at once, either in their own persons 
or through their countrymen, to have a 
complete control over their own domestic 
affairs, and, at the same time, I will not 
say to enjoy—the enjoyment, perhaps, 
might not be very great—but, at any 
rate, to possess a power of controlling 
the domestic affairs of Great Britain 
equal to that of those representing Great 
Britain. But, on the other hand, though 
it would be very difficult for us to take 
into our hands, even if we had a clear, 
unequivocal, and strong preference that 
way—it would be very difficult for us to 
take upon ourselves, while we were 
ignorant of the state of opinion, the 
responsibility of making a proposal of 
that kind ; yet it is perfectly clear to 
our minds that the Representatives of 
Great Britain here assembled are under 
no such limitations, and that they are 
perfectly competent, if they think fit, to 
adopt the plan of retention of the Irish 
Members with unlimited powers, in pre- 
ference to the plan of retention of the 
Irish Members with limited powers. 
The question is: Which way does the 
preference lie? In the first place, we 
have the means of ascertaining the senti- 
ments of those who are politically allied 
with us much larger than we possess 
with regard to those who are politically 
opposed to us. For example, during the 
seven years since 1886, with respect to 
the question whether Irish Members 
should be retained at all, we were under 
the impression that the present Duke of 
Devonshire, who was then the Leader of 
the Liberal Unionists, had expressed a 
strong opinion in favour of their re- 
tention; and we were under the im- 
pression—though an explanation has 
been given on that subject since—that 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
West Birmingham was in favour of their 
retention—an opinion with respect to 
which I am aware that he has given an 
explanation within the last few days ; 
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but in respect to that explanation—I 
have no doubt it is my fault, and not his 
—I must confess that it has left the 
matter darker than it was before. As to 
the opinion of the Opposition, when we 
came to discuss the total exclusion of 
the Irish Members, there was an efficient, 
vehement, and able support given to the 
proposition, thereby developing and dis- 
closing a state of sentiment on the part 
of the whole Opposition which, from its 
deliberate and energetic character, I have 
no doubt must have subsisted during the 
last six years, but of which the secret 
had been so well kept that I do not 
think a single indication of it had been 
allowed anywhere to escape. Using the 
means of communication we possess, we 
have found in the most decided manner 
that there exists a preference for the un- 
limited power of voting on the part of 
the Irish Members which we had not 
felt ourselves at liberty to propose to the 
House, and the possible inconvenience, of 
which it is not for those who were Mem- 
bers of the Government of 1885 to be 
the first to deny. This evidence has 
been followed up by the evidence of 
various speeches, made even in anticipa- 
tion of the discussion, indicating a desire 
that the plan of voting with unlimited 
powers and absolute equality should be 
retained. There is, however, happily, a 
third method of coming at the sentiments 
prevailing in the House, for which I am 
most thankful, because it has shown that 
this preference is not limited to any par- 
ticular quarter of the House. The 
Notices on the Paper on this subject are 
very remarkable. They are no less than 
nine in number, and it is difficult to say 
which section of the House is best repre- 
sented by them. The Nationalists of 
Ireland are not directly represented 
except by one hon. Gentleman, who is 
understood to act not in uniform accord- 
ance with the mass of that Party. But, 
of course, we have means of knowing 
that while they were, as I think wisely, 
indisposed to put forward a demand for 
the right of unlimited voting, yet that 
method would be agreeable to them. 
Among the ranks of the Tories, among 
the ranks of the Liberal Unionists, and 
among our own supporters we have 
obtained a strong indication that a large 
number of Members of all Parties feel 
themselves bound by their public duty 
to come forward for the purpose of 
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declining to adopt the proposition made 
by the Government, which contemplates 
limited powers of voting, evidently with 
the intention of substituting unlimited 
powers. For this purpose there is no 
necessity to embody in the Bill a novel 
enactment. All we require is to leave 
the present law as it is; and, having 
provided the basis of representation on 
which Irish Members are to come here, 
everything follows in its train under the 
law. In these circumstances, having 
undisguisedly given it to be understood on 
this question that what were our original 
opinions are not perhaps wholly aban- 
doned, but modified, to a certain extent, 
where we felt the main object of endow- 
ing Ireland with the power of self- 
government in her domestic affairs was 
of such paramount importance, it would 
have been preposterous on our part to 
allow a question of this kind to interfere 
with our endeavours to promote such a 
measure. It followed immediately from 
that state of facts—as we viewed the state 
of facts—that we should be inclined to 
look to the guidance of Parliamentary 
opinion. We have looked to it, and feel 
no doubt whatever as to the direction in 
which it leads us. Though sensible 
that inconveniences of some description 
arise from the power of unlimited voting, 
yet on the one hand we feel most strongly 
the enormous desire to avoid all attempts 
to introduce a distinction between a class 
of fully-qualified Members and partially- 
qualified Members, which, after all, 
would be the greatest innovation by far 
connected with any portion of the subject. 
On the other hand, I feel that we may 
expect a mitigation of the evils that have 
heretofore attended combinations between 
Irish Members and sections of Parties of 
British Members. I do not dwell on the 
mitigation of the evils which will arise, 
but from our point of view we dwell 
upon another sentiment which we strongly 
embrace ; but I do not know whether it 
is embraced on the other side of the 
House, or whether it is strongly repu- 
diated. In our opinion, when this Bill 
passes, and when an Irish Legisiature is 
formed, it will give freer course to the 
currents of political opinion in Ireland. 
Liberty will be restored to Ireland in the 
choice of Representatives which at 
present the people do not and cannot 
possess, because the nomination and pre- 
ponderance of one vast overwhelming 
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interest over every other compels them 
to consult that one single interest and to 
cast behind them the consideration of a 
multitude of points which will assume 
their natural dimensions when once that 
paramount question is disposed of. When 
we are told that four-fifths of the Nation- 
alists will be returned to this House, and 
that that will give a very limited repre- 
sentation to others in the Imperial 
Parliament, I say that I doubt the sound- 
ness of that opinion. I think that other 
sections of opinion will appear, and 
defenders of various interests will arise, 
that are not dreamt of ; and the substi- 
tution of a system of representation giving 
greater scope to varieties of opinion for 
one that gives little or no scope to the 
exhibition of such variety will greatly 
diminish the likelihood of the incon- 
veniences of any such combination as that 
I have referred to. In any case, what 
we have felt throughout is this: that 
whatever plan you adopt it is our duty to 
confess any possible inconvenience at- 
tending that plan. We have a paramount 
object in view of such Imperial weight 
and importance that none of these minor 
considerations ought to be allowed to 
influence our course. We must make the 
best choice we can as to the method of 
procedure, and in making that choice it 
is obvious that we have to pay the 
utmost regard to the state of Parlia- 
mentary opinion. I frankly own that 
the evidence, as it stands before us, is to 
the effect that the plan proposed in Sub- 
sections 3 and 4 is a plan which it is 
beyond our power to carry. In these 
circumstances, there remains but one 
alternative open to us. The plan of 
unlimited voting power is the only other 
method of proceeding that has been, or 
can possibly be, suggested ; and we think 
that it is a plan to which the nation and 
the House of Commons are decidedly 
inclined. We think it our duty to adopt 
this method with its inconvenience, 
which, however, is unworthy of mention 
in comparison with the great purpose we 
have in view. We therefore offer a 
willing acceptance to what we believe to 
be the deliberate judgment of the House 
of Commons ; and, accordingly, it is my 
first duty to move, on the part of the 
Government, the omission of the 3rd and 
4th sub-sections of this clause. 
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Amendment proposed, 


In page 4, line 34, to leave out Sub-sections 
) and (4).—CUr. W. 2. Gladstone.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
n Irish representative Peer in the 
ouse of Lords’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
rfon) said, he could not agree with the 
ght hon. Gentleman in looking upon 
his question as a matter of secondary 
nportance. If he opposed in the 
trongest manner the retention of Irish 
fembers in this House, to vote on ques- 
ions other than those which they were 
ebarred from dealing with under Clauses 
and 4 of the present Bill, it was 
ertainly not on the grounds of intense 
listrust expressed by hon. Members 
ppposite in the people of Ireland and 
heir Leaders, but because he thought 
hat it would be most unwise and un- 
statesmanlike to place Irish or any other 
Members in circumstances of almost irre- 
sistible temptation to impede British 
egislation and to neglect theirown. In 
his opinion, to do this would be largely 
© increase the difficulties of British legis- 
ation, to demoralise our whole political 
ife, while such a policy would be even 
more disadvantageous aud demoralising 
0 Ireland than to this country. It would 
ensure the utter failure of Home Rule ; 
and he could not conceive that any such 
inequitable or unworkable arrangement 
could be accepted, or would be accepted, 
by the constituencies of Great Britain, 
or, if accepted, could fail to produce in- 
reased friction and alienation between 
he different nationalities. He contended 
that they had ample experience not only 
in this country, but in America, of the 
utter demoralisation which such a system 
would cause in Imperial and local politics. 
af they had a number of Irish Members 
present and able to take part in legisla- 
on in which they had absolutely no 
pterest, was it not inevitable that they 
ould be irresistibly tempted to use their 
position to obtain Imperial credit and 
Imperial resources for Irish objects in- 
stead of setting themselves manfully to 
work out Irish Home Rule with the re- 
sources, legislative and financial, which 
were placed at their disposal ? Not only 
would such a policy be demoralising, but 
it would make Home Rule a failure. 
Nothing had been more unfortunate and 
demoralising to that portion of the Irish 
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people in America who had hung about 
the great towns, instead of becoming 
practically American in their feelings and 
objects, as an integral part of the 
American people, than this temptation to 
become the plaything of Parties. Most 
of the Irish emigration into America had 
become really American, but he had 
watched for 50 years the disastrous 
effect on the character of the remainder, 
—of the unprincipled action of Parties in 
America—in bidding for the so-called 
Irish vote. They all knew how this 
practice had discredited American 
political character and had corrupted and 
degraded public morality, both in Federal 
States and, still more, in local affairs. 
They had had some experience of its 
effects in this country, and their earnest 
endeavour ought to be to minimise the 
danger as much as possible, alike for the 
sake of Great Britain and the Empire, 
but especially for the sake of Ire- 
land and the Irisa. If Irish Members 
were to be hanging about this House 
with no other business to do, they would 
be put under the inevitable temptation of 
employing their powers to impede legis- 
lation in order to force fresh concessions 
from this Parliament, instead of wisely 
and patriotically using those powers 
which they already would enjoy. Irish- 
men possessed very fine qualities, but, 
after all, they were human—he supposed 
it would not be said they were more than 
human—and no nationality could re- 
sist such temptation as that which would 
be put in their way. It was said that 
this was only to last for six years. Yes, 
but what years were they? During 
those six years the crisis of this great 
experiment would have to be passed, in 
which Irishmen would have to put them- 
selves in the right or the wrong. He 
would not have minded half so much if 
the proposal was to come into operation 
six years hence, when Irishmen would 
have settled down to their work. Let 
them look at the position of things. 
They all knew that during this great 
struggle Irishmen had learnt to expect 
that, as soon as they got a Government of 
their own, they would be able to have 
everything that legislation could enact or 
that money could buy, and they believed 
that all this had been kept from them 
hitherto by the Imperial Parliament. 
But this Parliament ought surely to 
protect the Irish Represeutatives from an 
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impossible situation; for if the latter | more inconclusive reasons to form so great 
were to fail to give their constituents ail | and formidable a decision could hardly 


they wanted and all they had been led to 
expect, the Irish Members themselves 
would be swept away. They ought not 
to be put in a position in which they 
would be tempted to engage in all sorts 


of undertakings, and then come over here volutionising of the Bill. 


_ have been placed before a Legislative 
_Assembly. What was the true character 


of the announcement which the right 
hon. Gentleman had at last made to the 
| Committee ? It amounted to an entire re- 


Hitherto he 


and endeavour to get the deficiencies | had with perfect heartiness defended the 
on those undertakings made up by the | great principle of this Bill, and had even 


Imperial Parliament. 


that hon. Members opposite meant to be | set upon it. 


as prudent as possible; but they would 
find themselves swept away if this Par- 
liament did not protect them from en- 
gaging in schemes which, he feared, 
would be beyond the resources of Ireland. 
The most important effect would be that 
produced upon national character. He 
had ventured to put upon the Paper a 
series of Amendments which were ruled 
out of Order. Those Amendments were 
put down with the view of showing how 
the danger which he feared might be 
minimised by putting special powers in 
the hands of the Executive and by 
calling Irishmen into this House when 
Irish subjects were under discussion. If 
they were only here for that purpose our 
own legislation would not be impeded, 
and Irish Members would be saved from 
the temptation of impeding it and would 
be able to devote their own undivided 
energies to their own affairs. Anything 
would, in his opinion, be less serious than 
dividing the attention of Irishmen be- 
tween two places and leaving them free 
to interfere with our legislation. Once 
get them to devote their energies to the 
development of their own country and its 
resources, and we should no longer have 
to consider the state of Ireland a dis- 
credit to the British nation. 


Mr. Kk. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) 
said, that he had listened with the deepest 
respect to the statement made by the 
Prime Minister ; but he might say that, 
deep as was his respect, his sense of dis- 
appointment was still deeper—a dis- 
appointment arising not only out of the 


tremendous nature of the conclusion 
which the right hon. Gentleman 


announced, but a disappointment also 


isi a 2 * ses | \ . * . 
arising from the nature of the cause | Gentleman is rising toa point of Order 


which the right hon. Gentleman described | 


as having led him to the conclusion 
which he had just made known to the 
Committee. In his view, weaker and 


Mr. Rathbone 


He was quite sure | desired its extension beyond the limits 


The object of the Bill was 
to give self-government to Ireland. It 
proposed to give it with a comparatively 
generous hand, although not with the 
fulness and absoluteness that he, for one, 
would have desired. Accordingly, 
wherever he had differed in the course of 
these discussions, it had been not in con- 


Bill, but because he thought that object 
and aim were not being carried out with 
the fulness which he thought desirable 
and possible. But the proposal which 
the Prime Minister had now laid before 
the Committee would pervert the Bill, so 
that it was no longer simply a measure to 
give self-government to Ireland, but 
became at the same time a proposal to 
take away self-government from Great 
Britain. It was now a double-headed 
Bill—he would not say a two-faced Bill, 
because that expression would be open to 
a construction which would seem uncom- 
plimentary to the Prime Minister and 
the Government. But it was a double- 
headed Bill: with ene mouth it pro- 
claimed self-government ; with the other 
mouth it denied self-government. The 
only distinction lay in the locality where 
the affirmation and negation of that 
principle were respectively to be given 
and applied. The same principles which 
made him an out-and-out supporter of the 
Bill in the form which it possessed, down 
to a few minutes ago, also made him an 
out-and-out opponent of the new and con- 
trary proposal of the Prime Minister. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) rose to a point of Order. 





Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
Half-past 5. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
[Cries of “Time!”] and for the con- 
venience of the Committee—— 


Mr. T. M. HEALY : Half-past 5. 


trariety to the aim and object of the — 
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Tue CHAIRMAN : The right hon. 
pntleman is rising to a point of Order. 
rictly speaking, I ought to leave the 
air, but I think it would be convenient 
the House to allow the point of Order 
be stated. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: On a point of 
der I would ask what your business 
the Chair is after half-past 5 ? 
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The Chairman left the Chair to make 
s report to the House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
pain ‘l'o-morrow. 





| 
| 
THE ORDER OF SUPPLY, 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- | 
am, W.): I rise to ask you a question | 
na point of Order. I beg to ask 
rhether it is not a Standing Order of 
his House that Supply should be put 
own for Monday, Wednesday, and 
riday ? Last Friday the House was 
ounted out; last Monday Supply did not 
appear on the Orders; and to-day, being 
ednesday, it does not appear, and I beg | 
to ask if that is not a breach of the | 
Standing Order of the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: If that is so, it has | 
probably been forgotten ; it should have 
been set up on these days, 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Then I 
beg to ask the Member of the Govern- 
ment in charge of the House what he 
proposes to do under the circumstances ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Marsoripanks, Berwick- 
shire): To set it up at once. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : 
after half-past 5. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS: On Fri- 
day at 2. 





It is 


GAS ORDERS CONFIRMATION (NEWENT, 
&c.) BILL [Lords].—(No. 401.) 
Reported, without Amendment [Pro- 
visional Orders confirmed] ; to be read 
the third time To-morrow. 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY ACT 
(1882) AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 260.) 
Considered in Committee ; Committee 

report Progress; to sit again upon 

Wednesday next. 


CHEESE SALE BILL.—(No. 66.) 


Read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday next. 
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FACTORY AND WORKSHOP ACT (1891) 


AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 349.) 
Read a second time, and committed 


for Wednesday next. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 

Copy ordered, “of Clauses 27 and 28 
of the Government of Ireland Bill, show- 
ing the amended form in which the 
Clauses are proposed by the Government.” 
—(Mr. John Morley.) 

Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 
324.) 


STANDING COMMITTEES (CHAIRMEN’S 
PANEL) (TRADE, &c.) 

Sr GEORGE OSBORNE 
MORGAN reported from the Chairmen’s 
Panel; That they had appointed Mr. 
Stansfeld to act as Chairman of the 
Standing Committee for the consideration 
of Bills relating to Tvrade (including 
Agriculture and Fishing), Shipping, and 
Manufactures, in the place of Sir Henry 
James. 

Report to lie upon the Table. 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 
Eighteenth Report brought up, and 
read ; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 13) BILL.—(No. 366.) 
Reported, with Amendments [Pro- 
visional Orders confirmed] ; as amended, 
to be considered To-morrow. 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES, 

Sir JOHN MOWBRAY reported 
from the Committee of Selection; That 
they had discharged the following Mem- 
ber from the Joint Committee on Canal 
Rates, Tolls, and Charges :—Sir Richard 
| Paget ; and had appointed in substitution : 
Sir John Kennaway. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE. 
Third Report, with Minutes of Evi- 
d cee, brought up and read. 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 325.] 
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The Suspension of 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 
(IRELAND). 

Copy presented,—of Rules made by 
the Intermediate Education Board for 
Ireland, dated 19th May 1893 [by Act]; 
to lie upon the Table. 


PAYMENTS TO ROYAL FAMILY. 
Return presented,—relative thereto 
[ordered 10th February ; Mr. Alpheus 
Morton] ; to lie upon the Table. 





TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS. 
Return presented,—relative thereto (in 
continuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 
97, of Session 1892) [ordered 14th April ; 
Sir John Hibbert] ; to lie wpon the Table, 
and to be printed. [No. 323.] 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 

Copies presented,—of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports on Trade and Finance, 
Nos. 1254 to 1259 (Turkey, Japan, 
Sweden, Portugal, China, and Egypt) 
[by Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (MISCELLANEOUS 
SERIES). 

Copies presented,—of Reports on Sub- 
jects of General and Commercial Interest, 
No. 294 (Russia), and No. 295 (France) 
[by Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


TREATY SERIES (No. 11, 1893). 
Copy presented,—of Convention be- 
tween Great Britain and Roumania | 
relative to Trade Marks. Signed at 
Bucharest, May 4, 1892. With a list of | 
British Colonies 





which have acceded | 
thereto under Article II. [by Command] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


* COLONIAL REPORTS (ANNUAL) 
(GIBRALTAR). 

Copy presented,—of Annual Report 
for 1892, No. 75 (Gibraltar) (in continu- 
ation of Colonial Report (Annual), No. 
49) [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


COLONIAL REPORTS (ANNUAL) 
(BAHAMAS). 

Copy presented,—of Annual Report | 
for 1892, No. 76 (Bahamas) (in con- | 
tinuation of Colonial Report (Annual), | 
No. 44) [by Command] ; to lie upon the | 
Table. | 
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ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

*Strn CHARLES W. DILKE (Glouces- 
ter, Forest of Dean): I wish to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, in accordance with the notice I 
gave earlier in the day, whether the 
(sovernment have received any informa- 
tion with regard to the somewhat 
alarming telegrams from Newfoundland, 
which appear in the newspapers this 
morning ? They point to a state of facts 
which are known to some Members of 
this House, but there is some reason to 
hope they may be exaggerated in their 
tone. The House, I am sure, would be 
glad to hear that. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
The Colonial Authorities in Newfound- 
land have levied Customs Duties on 
certain stores and provisions imported 
from Halifax on a British vessel for the 
masters of two French vessels engaged 
in the Fishery on the Treaty shore, and 
for a lobster factory on that shore. The 
French Admiral wrote to the British 
senior naval officer demanding the release 
of the goods detained on account of non- 
payment of duty, and the refund of the 
duty paid under protest, and was referred 
tothe Colonial Government. Accordingly, 
on his arrival at St. Johns, he repeated 
his demand to the Colonial Government, 
and on being met with a refusal, entered 
a formal protest against the Governor, 
and immediately left for St. Pierre. Her 
Majesty’s Government have not as yet 
received any communication from the 
French Government in reference to this 
incident. 


THE SUSPENSION OF MR. SEXTON. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I wish 
now to state the terms of the Motion of 
which I gave general notice earlier in 
the day. They are— 

“That the Order of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees on Tuesday, llth July, 1893, directing 
the Member for North Kerry to withdraw from 
the House was a misapplication of the powers 
vested in him by the Standing Order, No, 27.” 


House adjourned a‘ a quarter 
before Six o'clock. 
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Reformatory 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 13th July 1893. 


SAT FIRST. | 
The Lord Brabourne, after the death 
of his father. 
TOOK THE OATH. 
Several Lords. | 





COUNTY CLARE SUMMER ASSIZES, 
1893. 
MOTION. 


Tue Marquess or LONDONDERRY | 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty | 
whether the Goverament would lay on | 
the Table the Report for which he asked 
last Tuesday ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe AD- | 
MIRALTY (Earl Spencer): My | 
Lords, I find there is no precedent for | 
giving, in the form of a Return, the | 
Charge of a Judge to a Grand Jury at | 
Assizes in Ireland. It is true that in the 
time of the late Government the Charges 
of three Judges were given; but those | 
were Charges to juries in specific cases. | 
There has been in recent years no prece- 
dent for presenting the Charge delivered 
by a presiding Judge to the Grand Jury | 
at the Assizes; but as my right hon. | 











Friend the Chief Secretary, in what he | 


said on a recent oceasion in the House 


of Commons, made use of the Charge of | 


Mr. Justice Gibson, he has presented 
the Charge to the House of Commons ; 
and if the noble Marquess will move for 
it, I shall be very glad to agree to the 
Charge being laid before your Lordships’ 
House. 

Tre MarQueEss oF LONDONDERRY 
moved formally that a copy of the Report 
of Mr. Justice Gibson’s Charge to the 
Grand Jury at the Assizes in County 
Clare during the past week, as taken by 
the official note-taker, be laid on the 
Table of the House, and thanked the 
nobie Earl for the expedition he had 
shown in complying with the request— 
a copy of the Charge having been at 
once placed at his disposal by Earl 


Spencer. 
VOL, XIV. [rourtH sERtzs.] 
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Moved, “ That there be laid before the House 
the address of the Right Honourable Mr. Justice 
Gibson to the Grand Jury at the opening of the 
County Clare Summer Assizes, 1893; together 
with the transcript of notes of the Constabulary 
shorthand writer, quoted by the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland during a debate in the House of 
Commons on the 7th instant.”"—(The Earl 
Vane, MW. Londonderry.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Paper respecting: Laid before the 
House (pursuant to Order of this day), 
and to be printed. (No. 199.) 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS BILL [4.1.] 
(No. 188.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read, 


Lorp LEIGH, in moving the Second 
Reading, said, though the Bill contained 
only two clauses, it was an important 
measure to amend the law relating to 
reformatory schools. Under the Act of 
1866 (29 & 30 Vict., c. 117, s. 14) 
Magistrates were compelled to send 
children to prison before they could be 
admitted into reformatory schools. Most 
reformatory managers were of his own 
opinion—that prison was not a proper place 
for children to be sent, as they thereby 
lost their self-respect, and were materially 
affected in after-life. The intention of 
the Bill was to do exactly what had 
already been done by another measure 
relating to Scotland, passed this Session ; 
except that, while the Scotch Act left it 
optional with Magistrates, the present 
Bill made it illegal to send children to 
prison. Leaving the power optional 
would entail unfair and unequal sentences, 
| as Magistrates by no means agreed upon 
| the question ; and the result would be 
that in the same reformatory there would 
'be children who had passed through 
| prison associated with those who had 
| not. Clause 1 raised the age at which 
children could be sent to reformatory 
schools from 10, under the old Act of 
1886, to 12, increased the minimum 
period of detention from two years to 
three years, and provided that no offender 
should be kept in a reformatory after 
reaching the age of 19 years. At present 
offenders might be kept there until nearly 
21. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2°,” 
—( The Lord Leigh.) 
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*Lorpv NORTON said, the Bill was 
proposed in substitution for one he 
lately introduced ; but, on its not being 
accepted by the Government, it had not 
been pressed to a Division at a late hour, 
and was allowed to drop rather than inter- 
fere with other business, there not being 
a quorum in the House. His measure 
proposed that child offenders sentenced 
to imprisonment should, if possible, be 
sent to any fit place of imprisonment 
rather than to a common gaol, and that 
in suitable cases for boys whipping should 
be substituted for imprisonment. His 
Bill also sought the better enforcement 
of parents’ contribution to the cost of 
their children’s maintenance, so that they 





Reformatory 


{LORDS} 





Schools Bill. 


*THe Eart or ONSLOW said, that 
one of the arguments used in support 
of the Bill was that Magistrates had no 
hesitation in sending children offenders to 
prison. His experience of reformatory 
schools differed from that. He happened 
to be President of a reformatory in the 
South of England, and Knew that, in 
many cases, Magistrates, finding that 
they could not send children to a reforma- 
tory, rather than send them to prison 
allowed them to go scot-free, and so 
many a young rascal escaped altogether. 

Tue Eart or CRANBROOK: My 
Lords, this is a Bill of some importance, 
and I think it should not be passed with- 
out the House considering what it really 
affects. In the first place, it alters the 
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should not make a profit by throwing 
them on the public; and it previded | 
for getting children earlier out of | 
school to work. He was not. 
satisfied with the present Bill; and he | 
intended to move to amend Clause | by 
providing that the school should not be 
treated as an additional or alternative 
penal treatment, but as a separate pro- | 
vision of education ; and to amend Clause 
2 by the omission of the words forbidding 
any sentence of imprisonment, and sub- 
stituting words providing that if sen-| 
tenced to imprisonment a child should not 

be imprisoned in a common gaol if any | 
other place were available. Wherever 

there was a decent home the child should 

be sent back to it after punishment, and 

educated at a National school. It was | 
undesirable to continue the consciousness | 
of criminality in children’s minds through | 
the whole of their period of education, | 
and so to hinder their future employment, 

which, after all, was the main object of | 
giving them an education, the neglect of 
which had led to their committing crime. 
If these offenders were not to be punished 
at all, cadit questio, and there was no 
necessity for reformatory schools ; but if 
convicted of the commission of a second | 
offence they ought to be punished, and 

then better educated. He would, there- 

fore, propose cell-confinement, and for | 
boys a whipping in preference to im- 
prisonment, that having been the conclu- 

sion arrived at by a Royal Commission, | 
and being also the opinion of all the 

Justices in England, to whom the poiut 

was referred. If he could get those two 





alterations made in the Bill in Committee 
he would have no objection to its passing. 


law. It prevents children being sent to 
prison at all before being sent to a 
reformatory school ; and it also provides 
that— 

“The Court may direct that the offender be 


| taken to a police ceil or lock-up, or toany other 
| place, not being a prison, which the Court 


thinks fit, and the occupier of which is willing 
to receive him, and be detained therein for any 
time not exceeding seven days,” 

and soon. I am not at all certain that 
it is a desirable thing that there should 
be power to detain children in a lock-up 
or police ceil in which some other person 
may be confined, and of which some 
person may be in occupation who is not 
responsible to the public, but who is 
willing to receive these children. The 
principle of this Bill is that there must 
be a second offence before the child can 
be dealt with. The principle on which 
my noble Friend proceeds is that you are 
not to put a taint upon the children by 
sending them to prison for a few days, 
but the taint upon the child is its 
criminality. These children are distinct 


| from the children who are sent to indus- 


trial schools. Children who are sent to 
an industrial school have not been 
criminals beforehand, but have become 
involved through some fault of their 
parents or guardians. The children dealt 
with in the present Bill are criminals, 
and the suggestion that the whole 
taint of criminality lies in their being 
sent to prison is hardly correct. The 
difference is mainly one of name 
only, for reformatories are really prisons. 
In this country, in the prisons, there are 
separate means of taking care of juvenile 
offenders, and this taint is not contracted 
from the position in which they are 
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placed. It seems to me there is much 
more harm in their being locked up in a 
police cell, or in some other place kept by 
some person who may be willing to re- 
ceive such children, but over whom there 
is no control. Under the Scotch Act 
the Magistrates have power to send 
children to prison before sending them to 
a reformatory school. That practice has 
never, so far, been abolished, and I think 
the House should be very careful in 
abolishing a practice which has worked 
well. Children who have been imprisoned 
and have gone to a reformatory have 
obtained employment afterwards, just as 
much without taint as though they had 
never been convicted of criminality. 
The objection seems to me, I confess, 
merely sentimental, that prisons are 
worse than these places to which the 
noble Lord proposes the children should 
be sent. A reformatory itself is a 
prison. 

Lorpv NORTON : No. 

Tue Eart or CRANBROOK: Well, 
a prison means a place one cannot get 
away from—a place where the law says 
a person is to stay, not according to his 
own will, but according to the will of the 
law. 
tory, a lock-up, or a police cell equally. 
I remember Mr. Justice Maule once say- 
ing, in a case where a witness had been 
giving evidence strongly 
prisoner, ;when the prisoner said, * Get 
away with you, you false man”; and 
the witness asked whether he was to be 
so treated. “The prisoner can’t get 
away ; you can, and you had better do it.” 
That is the difference. This is contrary 
to the Report of the Commission, and is, 
I think, taking a merely sentimental 
objection where the criminality is the 
stain and not the prison. 

Lorp VERNON said, he hoped their 
Lordships would excuse him for not 
having risen at once to say a few words. 


If he had dove so they would have lost | 


the speech which the noble Earl had just 
made on the subject. He was instructed, 
on behalf of the Government, to say 
that they fully approved the action of 
the noble Lord in bringing forward this 
Bill, in so far as it assimilated the law of 
this country to that of Scotland ; but 
the Government did not approve of that 
portion of the measure which related to 
the subject of making imprisonment 
illegal. They considered that it was far 
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Children are in prison in a reforma- | 


against a | 
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better that the law in England should 
remain as it was in Scotland under the 
recent Act, and that it should be left to 
the Justices to decide whether a child 
should go to prison or not. Children 
who were sent to gaol were not allowed 
to consort with old criminals or other 
prisoners, though, no doubt, there was 
the disadvantage that the child was apt 
to be stamped for the rest of his life as 
a gaol-bird. The Government did not, 
however, consider that a sufficient reason 
for changing the law, and they were 
willing to accept the Bill if the noble 
Lord would accept the Amendment which 
they would propose. 

*Lorpv NORTON wished to say he 
had never protested against children being 
sent to some kind of prison other 
than a common gaol if any better 
place could be found to send them to, 
The other day he saw a child, handcuffed 
to a grey-headed old sinner, being taken to 
the common gaol by a policeman. That 
was against his feeling in the matter, and 
his protest was against keeping up in 
penal schools the taint of criminality 
throughout the whole of the youthful 
offender’s education. 

Viscount CROSS: The noble Lord 
must remember that there is only one 
kind of prison; and if a person is sent 
to prison, whether it is the common gaol 
or any other kind of prison, it is one and 
the same thing. One of the great objec- 
tions I have to this Bill is that you are 
going to imprison a child nobody knows 
where, in a place kept by nobody knows 
whom. Ifa child goes to the ordinary 
prisons he is under the strictest rules in 
a place where the Justices have power 
to go and see that everything is right ; 
but, in the other case, I think you are 
runuing the risk of doing great harm to 
the child. 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL axnp SECRETARY op 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KimBerLey): I would remind your 
Lordships that this very provision to 
which the noble Viscount has alluded 
has been included in the Act with re- 
gard to reformatory schools in Scotland, 
which, I think, has passed through Par- 
liament, and which certainly has passed 
this House. I think the safeguard is 
that the Magistrate must satisfy himself 
that the place to which the child is come 
mitted is a fit and proper place. We 
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had considerable discussion in Standing 
Committee on this subject. I sympathise 
very much with those who think that 
children should not be sent to prison. I 
do not agree that there is no stigma 
arising from it, and still less do I think 
it right that children should be allowed 
to consort with old offenders ; but that 
is absolutely impossible in well-conducted 
prisons. The object of these reformatory 
schools is to enable the children to lead 
honest lives in future. They are not for 
the purpose of punishment. I think, 
therefore, that some such form of 
Amendment as my noble Friend pro- 
posed should be accepted. 

Tue Eart or BELMORE said, 
with regard to Ireland, the Committee 
should pay attention to the point raised 
by Viscount Cross as to the places 
to which the children should be sent. In 
Ireland the only place to which they 
could be sent would be the lock-up or 
police station, and some provision should 
be made with regard to food, treatment, 
and other matters. Otherwise there 
would be considerable difficulty. 

Lorpv LEIGH said, it would be 
entirely in the discretion of the Court. 
In his own county he would most un- 
doubtedly send a convicted child direct 
to the reformatory itself to be kept 
there. No difficulty would arise in the 
Midland Counties in finding suitable 
places, whatever might be the case in 
Treland. 





Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 


NULLUM TEMPUS (IRELAND) ACT, 1876, 
AMENDMENT BILL [4.1.].—(No. 157.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Moved, “ That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee on the said 


Bill."—( The Lord Morris.) 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscuELtL): My Lords, since this 
measure was before the House my atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that, 
having regard to the decision which has 
been pronounced in a _ case arising 
upon the Act which it is pro- 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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posed to amend, as the law now stands 
expounded, this Bill would affect the 
Revenues of the Crown ;_ and, 
therefore, it is not a Bill which can be 
introduced in the first instance in this 
House. I own that I do not see an 
answer to that objection ; because if the 
decision is accepted as correct, which 
must be done for the purpose of dealing 
with this Bill, the Bill does propose to 
prevent the collection of certain Revenues 
which have been heid by a Court of Law 
to belong to the Crown. Therefore, on 
this ground, and not because I am unfa- 
vourable to the Bill, I must express my 
opinion that the objection is a good 
one. 

THE Maragvess or SALISBURY : 
I only ask for information; but my 
impression is that the rule with regard 
to the House of Commons. dealing with 
money matters applies to money raised 
by taxes in any form; but that with 
regard to other moneys belonging to the 
Crown certainly that rule does not apply, 
and I was not aware it had been so 
applied. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR: I 
think so. Certainly the amounts dealt 
with under this Act would not be large ; 
but if any part of the Public Revenue is 
destroyed, it would be necessary to re- 
place it, and that could only be done by 
taxation. That is the view which I 
believe is taken by the House of Com- 
mons and the Treasury. 

Tug Margvess or SALISBURY: 
I should be sorry to allow to pass 
without observation this doctrine unless 
I was quite certain that the noble and 
learned Lord had satisfied himself it was 
really following the law ; because, ob- 
viously, the reason of the privilege would 
not be satisfied by the consideration that 
this was a measure the indirect result of 
which would be to cause taxation. That 
might be said of almost any measure that 
comes before the House. These heredi- 
tary Revenues of the Crown in Ireland 
were entirely at the disposal of the 
Crown, and would not, until a recent 
period, affect taxation one way or the 
other. If they do affect taxation it must 
be owing to a bargain between the Crown 
and the public. It appears to me, at 
first sight, to be straining the privilege 
somewhat far to say that any effect which 
may result to the Revenue in conse- 
quence of such a bargain disables us from 
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dealing with anything “which comes 
within the provisions of that Act. If it 
has grown into a practice, I have nothing 
to say ; but I should be sorry if this were 
the first instance in which it has been 


allowed. 


Toe LORD CHANCELLOR : With 


regard te what the noble Marquess has 
said, I find that was the view taken in 
the other House ; but, at the same time, I 
have not looked into the matter with any 
nicety ; and as the noble Marquess has 
intimated a doubt upon the subject, I 
should like, before committing myself 
absolutely upon the matter, to look into 
it more definitely than I have at present. 
If the Motion is postponed now I will 
undertake to look into the matter. 

Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 

Committee of the Whole House put 
off to Thursday next. 


INFECTIOUS HOSPITALS BILL. 
COMMITTEE, 

House in Committee (according to 
Order). 

Lorp THRING said, he had some 
verbal Amendments to propose which 
had been suggested by the Medical 
Societies. He would suggest that the 
Bill should be passed through the House 
without Amendments, leaving them for 
Standing Committee. 

Bill reported, without Amendment, 
and re-committed to the Standing Com- 
mittee. 


PLACES OF WORSHIP SITES BILL. 
(No. 192.) 
REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 

Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 

Lorp BELPER said, he 
Amendment, to make clear a point which 
had arisen in Standing Committee as to 


preliminary costs in reference to the 
memorial and proceedings before the 


had one 
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Amendment moved, 

In Clause 10, page 3, line 18, after (“ just ”) 
to insert (“such costs to include the costs of the 
memorial, and the subsequent proceedings there- 
on.”")—(The Lord Belper.) 


| Amendment agreed to. 


BARBED WIRE FENCES BILL. 
(No. 131.) 


Debate on Amendment moved after 
Phew Reading resumed (according to 
_ Order). 


| Lorp MONKSWELL proposed the 
| Amendment which he moved a few days 
ago. It was suggested by Lord Watson 
|in reference to Scotland, and the noble 
'and learned Lord on the Woolsack con- 
| sidered that what applied to Scotland 
/should be applied to the rest of the 
| United Kingdom in this matter. He 
| had settled the wording of the clause 
with the Scotch Office. 


In Clause 3, line 11, after (“abate such 
| nuisance”) to add (“ and on his failure to comply 
| with such order within a reasonable time the 
| Local Authority may do whatever may be 

necessary in execution of the order, and recover 
| in a summary manner the expenses incurred in 

connection therewith.”)—(7he Lerd Monks- 
well.) 


| Amendment agreed to. 
Lorp MONKSWELL moved a 


further sub-section to Clause 3, in re- 
| ference to Ireland. He had been at some 
| pains to draft it with the Irish Office, 
| and this was thought the best way out of 
the difficulty in view of the Irish Acts in 


reference to summary jurisdiction. 


| 

| Moved to add to Clause 3 the further 

| Sub-seetion— 

| (*(3) In Ireland Sections one hundred and 
twelve, one hundred and fourteen, one hundred 

| and fifteen, and two hundred and sixty-nine 

|of the Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878, 
shall apply, with the necessary modifications, 
where an order is made by a Court of Summary 

| Jurisdiction under this section, in like manner 
as if that order were made an order under the 
said Section one hundred and twelve.”) 


| Amendment moved, 
| 


Amendment agreed to. 


Lorp MONKSWELL moved a new 
clause, which he could not say he thought 





Local Government Board—whether they | very necessary ; but, as the point had 
should be part of the costs of subsequent | been raised by Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
proceedings before the Committee. He | the Amendment would do away with the 


had consulted the noble Lord the Chair- | objection he entertained to the measure. 
man of Committees on the matter. 


It had been carefully drafted, and was a 
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provision for cases where a County 
Council itself was the Local Authority 
in default, if they had put up barbed wire 
fences in improper situations, and were 
not doing their duty. 





Moved to insert the following New 
Clause to Clause 3 :— 

(“ Where the Local Authority are the occu- 
piers of the land, proceedings under this Act 
may be taken by any ratepayer within the 
district of the Local Authority, and a notice to 
the Local Authority to abate the nuisance shall 
be deemed to be properly served if it is served 
upon the Clerk of the Local Authority, and any 
ratepayer taking proceedings may do all acts 
and things which a Local Authority is em- 
powered to do.”)—( The Lord Monkswell.) 


New Clause agreed to. 


Bill passed, and returned to the Com- 
mons, and to be printed as amended. 
(No. 198.) 


INSPECTORS OF LUNACY (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 


Lorp ASHBOURNE asked Her 
Majesty’s Government whether the In- 
spectors of Lunacy in Ireland have as 
yet presented their Annual Report to the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland; and, if not, 
‘what is the reason for the delay ? 

Eart SPENCER: My Lords, I am 
informed that the Inspectors of Lunacy 
will present their Annual Report to the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland in a short 
time. Some delay has been caused this 
year owing to the introduction of new 
statistical heads; but in future it is hoped 
that the report will be presented not later 
than April in each year. 


CHANGE OF VENUE IN IRELAND. 
QUESTION, 


Lorp ASHBOURNE asked Her 
Majesty’s Government whether the Irish 
Government moved to change the venue 
in any cases for trial at the present 
Assizes in Ireland; and, if so, in how 
many cases; and in what counties were 
the offences committed ? 

Eart SPENCER: My Lords, the 
Trish Government did not move to change 
the venue in any cases for trial at the 
current Assizes. 


IRISH LAND LAWS. 
RESOLUTION. 
MUSKERRY rose 


Lorp to call 
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position of the Irish Land Laws ; and to 
move to resolve— 

“That it is necessary that the ownership of 
the land by the landlord, which has never been 
abrogated by legislation, should receive fuller 
recognition ; and that, with this object, on the 
expiration of the judicial term of 15 years, the 
landlord shall have power, upon payment of such 
compensation for disturbance as may be deemed 
just by a competent tribunal, to resume 

yossession of the holdings in respect of which 
Judicial rents have been fixed, notwithstanding 
anything to the contrary contained in previous 
enactments.” 

He said, the Motion was not in favour of 
the Irish landlords merely, but asking 
a very scant measure of the justice which 
every one of Her Majesty’s subjects was 
entitled to. In all their Acts the 
Government had been setuated by a 
desire to impoverish and ruin the Loyalist 
landowners of Ireland at the instance of 
agitators whose demand for Home Rule 
was for the object of abolishing British 
rule in Ireland. When out of England 
the Nationalists sometimes spoke the 
truth. Speaking in Boston in 1881 Mr. 
Healy remarked that the landlords were 
the props of British rule in Ireland, and 
therefore must be driven out of the 
country. Again, in 1882, at New 
Orleans, the bon. Member had said that 
if they wished to get rid of British rule 
they must abolish the landlords, who 
were the support of that rule. In 1885 
Mr. W. O’Brien had said that the system 
of landlordism in Ireland must be extermi- 
nated root and branch in order to put an 
end to English rule in that country. 
Members of the present Government 
had made very fair statements on 
the subject of what should be done on 
the Irish Land Question ; but, unfortu- 
nately, they had not acted up to them, 
Mr. John Morley himself in 1886 said 
that while the then late Government had 
passed an Act to prevent the landlords 
from confiscating the property of their 
tenants, it might become necessary to 
pass an Act to prevent the tenants from 
confiscating the property of their land- 
lords. Mr. Gladstone, speaking 23 years 
ago, had protested against a particular 
proposal in reference to the fixing of 
rents on the ground that it would virtually 
be expropriating the landlords to whom 
compensation would have to be paid for 
the rights of which they would be 
deprived. But, so far, no compensation 
had been offered them. Why was it that 
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unjustly ? That they did not deserve 
such treatment had been vouched for by 
Mr. Gladstone himself, who had borne 
favourable testimony to their behaviour 
towards their tenants. If this so-called 
policy of conciliation were to be carried 
out restrictions must be placed upon men 
leaving or sub-letting their land, or 
occupying more than they could cultivate 
with their own hands, and the village 
usurers or gombeen men must be pro- 
hibited from lending money to Irish 
farmers, otherwise the land would be 
taken from the present landowners 
merely for the purpose of setting up a 
new race of landlords, whose action with 
regard to their tenants would be far more 
tyrannical than that of the old landlords, 
and the last state of the Irish tenant 
would be worse than his first. There 
were two sorts of tenants in Ireland—the 
sober and industrious, who made money 
and put it by, and the idle, who did not. 
The man who had made money would 
acquire land from his idle neighbour and 
become his landlord. As to how he 
would treat his tenant, anyone who knew 
how the Irish farmer dealt with his 
labourer holding a small plot of ground 
from him could easily prophecy. Then, 
had this legislation arisen from the ill- 
treatment of the tenants by the landlords ? 
According to Mr. Gladstone, it had not ; 
for he said in 1881 it would not be due 
to misconduct on the part of the land- 
lords of Ireland, who, on tke contrary, 
having stood their trial, had been 
declared by the Bessborough Commission 
to be entitled to the greatest credit for 
not exacting all they were entitled to. 
The Acts of 1870, 1871, 1876, 1881, 
1882, and 1887 were all utterly against 
the interests of the landlords, in favour 
of the tenants, and, as most of the 
Nationalists believed, against the interests 
of England. Speaking on the Second 
Reading of the last measure, the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury said that his defence 
for assenting te a measure that he did 
not approve of was the necessity of a 
continuity of policy. One thing this 
legislation had done most thoroughly 
was to frighten capital from the country. 
Another point was that under the pre- 
sent land system of Ireland a tenant 
usually entered upon a farm without 
adequate capital to carry it on, and, con- 
sequently, he was always in debt. 
People in England were, as a rule, in 
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complete ignorance of the difference be- 
tween an English and an Irish acre ; 
and, therefore, that a rent which would 
appear exorbitant over here would be 
comparatively low in Ireland—a guinea 
an acre really representing in comparison 
12s. 4d. The injustice that recent legis- 
lation had done to those who had pur- 
chased estates in the Irish Encumbered 
Estates Court was enormous, seeing that 
those persons had obtained an _ inde- 
feasible Parliamentary title to their pro- 
perty of which they had now been 
deprived of the ownership. Under the 
present law, the idle and careless Irish 
tenant farmer was rewarded for his idle- 
ness and bad cultivation of the land, for 
at the expiration of the 15 years he 
would get a reduction of his rent owing 
to the depreciation in the value of the 
land due to his neglect. He should like 
to know whether, in proposing legisla- 
tion for Ireland, the Government had 
ever consulted men who knew Ireland 
and who would give an unbiased opinion 
—the County Court Judges and the 
members of the Judicial Bench? One 
of the Law Officers in Ireland under 
Mr. Gladstone’s Administration, who 
was afterwards Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land, had declined to vote for the 
transfer of the property in the soil 
from the landlord to the tenant, because 
he believed it would impede agriculture 
and tend to diminish all progress 
in Ireland. Lord Monkswell had said 
that the past legislation really meant 
fixity of tenure—that the landlord was 
to be deprived of his property. He 
would ask what was the use of giving 
the tenants large reductions in rent and 
breaking contracts in their favour if the 
effect of such a policy was, as he sub- 
mitted it was, to lower prices and drive 
trade from the country ? Mr. Gladstone 
appeared to have entertained sanguine 
views as to the beneficial effect of the 
legislation, for he said in 1881 that he, 
for one, should be bitterly disappointed 
with the operation of the Act if the pro- 
perty of the landlords in Ireland did not 
come to be worth more than 20 years’ 
purchase on the basis of the judicial rent. 
He need not remind their Lordships how 
bitterly Mr. Gladstone must have been 
disappointed. It was, then, surely time 
for their Lordships to ask themselvcs 
whether they would go further on the 
same disastrous path, or whether they 
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would adopt some such remedy as that 
which he had indicated in the Resolution 
he now begged to move. 





Moved to resolve— 

“That it is necessary that the ownership of 
the land in Ireland by the landlord, which has 
never been abrogated by legislation, should 
receive fuller recognition ; and that, with this 
object, on the expiration of the judicial term of 
15 years, the landlord shall have power, upon 
payment of such compensation for disturbance 
as may be deemed just by acompetent tribunal, 
to resume possession of the holdings in respect 
of which judicial rents have been fixed, not- 
withstanding anything to the contrary con- 
tained in previous enactments.”—(7he Lord 
Muskerry.) 


*Eart SPENCER: My Lords, the 
noble Lord has introduced a subject of 
very vast proportions, for he has, in fact, 
opened up the whole question of land 
legislation in Ireland. I venture to 
think that it is extremely inconvenient to 
raise questions of this sort upon abstract 
Resolutions, and that the right way to 
meet any difficulties in matters of this 
kind is to propose a measure dealing 
with the question. When such measures 
come before Parliament then it is possible 
to discuss the proposals with advantage. 
If the Resoiution which the noble Lord 
proposes were carried it would traverse 
one of the main principles of the land 
legislation of recent years. One of the 
principles of the Act of 1881 was that 
fixity of tenure within certain limits 
should be given to Irish tenants. A 
statutory term was fixed — namely, 
15 years—and when that first period 
was passed the landlord and tenant 
in the last year of that period 
might agree to apply to the Court to fix 
a new rent for the next period ; and if no 
motion cn either side were made to the 
Court then the old statutory rent con- 
tinued for another 15 years. The noble 
Lord’s Resolution would traverse that 
very important principle in the Act of 
1881, which has been more or less 
directly confirmed by the subsequent 
land legislation with regard to Ireland. 
I will not enter into a general discussion 
of the subject ; but I will remind your 
Lordships that in several important 


matters exceptions are made, and that 
under two clauses iof the Act power is 
given to the landlord under certain cir- 
cumstances to re-obtain possession of the 
land which has been let for the statutory 
term, compensation to the tenant being 


Lord Muskerry 
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fixed by the Court. The noble Lord 
asked whether the Government had con- 
sulted any of the Judges in reference to 
these matters? I would remind the 
noble Lord that—as your Lordships are 
fully aware—the Government in 1881 
consulted many Irishmen on this subject, 
and got the best information they could 
before attempting legislation. Lord 
Bessborough’s Commission was appointed, 
and it was principally on the Report of 
that Commission, which inquired most 
minutely into the whole subject of the 
effect of the previous legislation of 1870, 
and which called before it an enormous 
number of witnesses, that the Bill of 
1881 was founded. The noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Salisbury) subsequently 
appointed another Commission, known as 
the Cowper Commission; and on the 
Report of that Commission, also, iegisla- 
tion took place. The noble Lord has re- 
ferred to prophecies that were made with 
regard to the number of years’ purchase 
that would be obtained for land in Ire- 
land, and has said that those prophecies 
were to a great extent falsified. I should 
like to ask whether there have not been 
other causes which have reduced the 
value of land in Ireland besides those 
which the noble Lord has suggested, and 
which have also been experienced in this 
country where the value of land has fallen 
very largely? As I think it would be 
highly inconvenient to raise a general 
discussion on this important subject upon 
an abstract Resolution, I have only to add 
that Her Majesty’s Government cannot 
accede to the noble Lord’s Motion. 


Lorp ASHBOURNE said, his noble 
Friend (Lord Muskerry) had, in a very 
interesting speech, presented his views to 
the House on a very wide and most im- 
portant series of topics. He could quite 
understand the feelings which the noble 
Lord entertained with reference to the 
land legislation in Ireland for the last 23 
years. It had, no doubt, been very search- 
ing and drastic legislation ; and with a 
great deal of it he himself did not agree, 
and had offered a most strenuous opposi- 
tion to it. But it must be remembered 
that the legislation had been on the 
Statute Book for many years, and that 
rights had grown up and settlements had 
been made on the faith of it, and that, 
therefore, it would be a most enormous 
proposal that this legislation should 
be undone, reversed, and removed 
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from the Statute Book. It was 
very likely that there were many who 
would be glad if substantial and large 
modifications were made in that legisla- 
tion ; but, as the noble Earl had pointed 
out, the only proposal before their Lord- 
ships was to pass an abstract Resolution. 
Being of opinion that it was hardly ever 
advisable to pass such a Resolution, if 
people were in a position to give effect to 
their convictions by introducing legisla- 
tion, and making proposals to Parliament 
in the expectation of having them 
carried into law, when it was quite 
reasonable to present and enforce them 
with all the persistence possible, he 
thought it would he a wise course, under 
the circumstances, if the noble Lord were 
to be satisfied with having stated his 
views very clearly to the House, and 
were to withdraw his Resolution. 


Lorp MUSKERRY said, that, acting 
on the suggestion of his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Ashbourne), he would ask 
permission to withdraw the Resolution. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 

PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
BILL. 

Report from the Select Committee, 
That the Committee had not proceeded 
with the consideration of the Bill, the 
opposition thereto having been with- 
drawn ; read, and ordered to lie on the 
Table : The Orders made on the 27th 
of June and the 4th instant discharged ; 
and Bill committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House To-morrow. 


TRAMWAYS 


WATER PROVISIONAL ORDERS (No. 2) 
BILL.—(No. 176.) 

Reported from the Select Committee 
with an Amendment, and committed to a 
Comittee of the Whole House To- 
morrow. 


LONDON IMPROVEMENTS BILL. 

Moved, That the Order made on the 
13th day of March last, “That no 
Private Bill brought from the House of 
Commons shall be read a second time 
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after Friday, the 16th day of June next,” | 
be dispensed with ; agreed to. 
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RIVERS POLLUTION PREVENTION BILL 
[H.L.].—(No. 64.) 
Returned from the Commons agreed 
to. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 4) BILL. 
(No. 153.) 

Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. 


GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 13) BILL. 

Brought from the Commons ; read 18; 
to be printed ; and referred to the Ex- 
(No. 195.) 


LOCAL 


aminers. 


ELECTRIC POWERS (PROTECTIVE 
CLAUSES). 

Report from the Select Committee 
(with the Proceedings of the Committee), 
made, and to be printed: Minutes of 
Evidence laid upon the Table, and to be 


delivered out. (No. 196.) 


EDUCATION PROVISIONAL ORDER CONe 
FIRMATION (LONDON, No. 2) BILL 
[H.L. ]. 

Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (FISHING BOATS) 
ACTS (1883 AND 1887) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

House in Committee (according to 
Order) : Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Stand- 
ing Committee. 


PEERS OF IRELAND. 
List of the Peers of Ireland : Ordered 
to be laid before the House.—( The Duke 
of Rutland.) 


House adjourned at ten miuutes before 
Six o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o'clock. 
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Commercial Treaty 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 13th July 1893. 


QUESTIONS. 


GOVERNMENT ORDERS FOR FOREIGN 
FIRMS. 

Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guild- 
ford) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether he can state, in 
reference to the order for projectiles 
recently given to a foreign firm, what 
was the name of the firm tendering ; 
what was the calibre of the projectiles 
ordered ; what was the total value of the 
order; at what price the foreign firm 
tendered ; what is the latest price paid 
for similar projectiles to trade firms in 
England ; and at what price they can 
be manufactured at Woolwich Arsenal ? 

Ture SECRETARY to tne ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SuvrrLewortna, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe) : The total value 
of the contract for armour-piercing pro- 
jectiles was £19,520, as already stated 
in Return No. 206 of the present Ses- 
Sion. The particular class of projectiles 
thus contracted for cannot be made at 
Woolwich. It is not considered desirable 
to give the name of the firm, or the other 
particulars asked for in the question. I 
can only repeat that the foreign tender 
was more than 30 per cent. below that 
of any English firm. 

Mr. BRODRICK: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman what the cost 
would have been of making these pro- 
jectiles at Woolwich ? Did he ascertain 
that before giving the order to a foreign 
firm ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I have already informed the hou. Gentle- 
man that they could not be manufactured 
at Woolwich. 

Mr. BRODRICK: On the Naval 
Vote I shall move a_ reduction of 
£19,520. 


SCOTCH EVENING CONTINUATION 


SCHOOLS. 
Sir J. LENG (Dundee): I beg to 
ask the Secretary for Scotland 


whether the Scottis Education Depart- 
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ment has had under consideration the 
recent improvements in the English 
Code with respect to evening continua- 
tion schools ; and whether similar im- 
provements will be extended to such 
schools in Scotland ? 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : The Evening School Code 
for Scotland is now in preparation, and 
will be laid on the Table in a few days, 


GOODS KATES IN JRELAND. 

Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he is aware that the high 
percentages of increase on the carriage 
of goods on the Midland Railway of Ire- 
land to Float Station, as compared with 
the rates charged previous to Ist January, 
1893, still continue ; and whether he can 
see his way to use his influence with the 
Midland Company to return to the old 
rates ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. MunpeE ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : The Board of Trade have 
been in communication with the Midland 
Great Western Railway Company, and 
have received a letter from the manager, 
which I shall be happy to show the hon. 
Member. It states, in effect, that there 
are increases and decreases in rates as 
compared with the period prior to Ist 
January, and that some increases became 
necessary upon the revision in order to 
get rid of a preferential rate formerly 
enjoyed by certain traders. 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH SPAIN. 
Mr. BAIRD (Glasgow, Central) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether the 
Commercial ‘Treaty with Spain came to 
anend on the Ist instant, or continues 
until a fresh Treaty has been negotiated ; 
whether the maximum or minimum tariff 
is at present in force in the Spanish 
Colonies against this country; and 
whether the new Treaties between Spain 
and other European countries are based 
upon reciprocity ? 
*THoe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): The Commercial Treaty of 
1886 with Spain came to an end on the 
30th June, 1892. British trade in the 
Spanish Colonies is subject to the 
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minimum tariff. The new Commercial 
‘Treaties ‘between Spain and other 
European countries are concluded in 
the terms of ordinary Commercial 
Treaties containing tariff stipulations, 
and are not of the nature of engage- 
ments usually designated as based upon 
reciprocity. 

Mr. WHITTAKER (York, W.R., 
Spen Valley) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
if he can give any information as to the 
position of the negotiations with Spain 
with regard to a Commercial Treaty, 
and also as to the arrangements at present 
in force with that country ? 

Sir E. GREY : Negotiations are pro- 
ceeding with the view to give a more 
definite character to the arrangements at 
present in force, pending the conclusion 
of a new Commercial Treaty. No 
alteration has been made in the Agree- 
ment whereby the benefit of the minimum 
Spanish Tariff is extended to British 
goods. 


THE ANGORA TRIAL. 

Mr. BURNIE (Swansea Town): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether, having 
successfully assisted in securing the re- 
lease of Professors Thoumaian and 
Kayaian, he is continuing his efforts to 
endeavour to secure the release of such 
other of the Armenian prisoners as may 
be equally deserving the help of the 
Government as the two professors ? 

*Sir E. GREY : The case of the other 
prisoners continues to occupy the atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires 
at Constantinople, and it is hoped that 
the Sultan will extend his clemency to 
some of them. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): Are the cases of the prisoners 
at Siberia also occupying the attention 
of the Government ? 


[The question was not answered. ] 


THE TRANSIT OF LIVE STOCK. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture whether he has taken any 
efficient measures to insure the humane 
treatment of live stock by sea and land 
within the bounds of the three Kingdoms, 
and to prevent undue delay in transit ; 
and whether he will advise the appoint- 
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ment of a Commission of Inquiry into 
this matter ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): I am afraid I 
can only refer the hon. Member to what 
has already been stated by my right hon. 
Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade and myself, in reply to the pre- 
vious inquiries he has made on this sub- 
ject. No further complaints have 
reached me, and I do not think that the 
appointment of a Commission of Inquiry 
is necessary ; but if the hon. Member 
would communicate to me any facts of 
which he may be in possession, or any 
practical suggestions which occur to him 
for the improvement of the transit ar- 
rangements, I should be very glad to 
consider them, and to confer personally 
with him on the subject. 


THE “COSTA RICA PACKET.” 

Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): I 
heg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs will he explain on 
what grounds, as stated in a Press tele- 
gram recently received from Sydney, Her 
Majesty’s Government has claimed from 
the Dutch Government £2,500 as com- 
pensation to Captain Carpenter of the 
Costa Rica Packet, a vessel belonging to 
New South Wales, for his improper im- 
prisonment and detention at Ternate, 
Molucea Islands, whereas no claim has 
been made for the detention of the ship 
and of the crew, who also suffered great 
hardship and sustained serious loss, in 
consequence of the imprisonment of the 
captain ? 

*Sir E. GREY: The case has been 
carefully considered in consultation with 
the Law Officers of the Crown. Her 
Majesty’s Government are advised that 
the evidence was not sufficient to make 
out even such a case of reasonable sus- 
picion as could be treated as a sufficient 
cause for the arrest of the complainant, 
and that on the ground of the entire want 
of reasonable evidence the claim for con- 
pensation for personal damage by Cap- 
tain Carpenter may be founded. It is 
not, however, considered that the alleged 
loss to the crew and owners of the Costa 
Rica Packet can probably be included 
in the claim. That loss is not so neces- 
sarily the result of the arrest of the 
master as to make it a fit subject for 
a claim. 
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Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): Can 
the hon. Gentleman say if he has re- 
ceived any communication from the Go- 
vernment of New South Wales on this 
question ; and, if so, will not Her Majesty’s 
Government endeavour in this matter to 
meet the wishes of the Colonial 
Ministry ? 

*Sir E. GREY: Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment can only act on the advice 
given them as to the legal merits of the 
claim. Any question as to the action of 
the New South Wales Government should 
be addressed to the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. 





THE PAMIRS. 

Mr. LEGH (Lancashire, 8.W., New- 
ton): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have received 
any information with reference to the 
alleged expedition of Colonel Yanoff to 
the Pamirs for the purpose of obtaining 
geographical and ethnographical informa- 
tion ; whether this fresh expedition has 
been despatched by the Russian Govern- 
ment, acting in accord with Her Majesty’s 
Government ; and whether Her Majesty’s 
Government propose to send a similar 
expedition ? 

*Sir E. GREY: We have received no 
information with regard to any such ex- 
pedition. We have been formally assured 
by the Russian Government that while 
negotiations were pending no expedition 
should take place in the Pamirs, and that 
as regards reports of movements of 
troops nothing more than a relief had 
been sent to the Murghabi for the troops 
who had wintered there. Consequently, 
Her Majesty’s Government have no inten- 
tion of sending any expedition. 

Mr. LEGH: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman cause inquiries to be made as 
to the authenticity of the reports ? Will 
he have them specially made in St. 
Petersburg ? 

Sir E. GREY: We have made in- 
quiries as to the reported movement of 
troops, and have received assurances in 
reply that the troops have only been sent 
by way of relief. 

Mr. LEGH: But as to the matter 
mentioned in the question ? 

*Sir E. GREY: I do not think the 
mere statement in the question constitutes 
reasonable ground on which to found a 
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special inquiry tothe Russian Government: 
we should want more information first, 

Mr. LEGH: The information was 
given in The Times the day before 
yesterday. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): Are negotiations with the 
Russian Government still pending in 
regard to sending an expedition to the 
Pamirs, or have they been completed ? 

*Sir E. GREY : The negotiations have 
proceeded uninterruptedly and are pro- 
ceeding still. 


ARMENIAN PRISONERS AT ALEPPO, 

Mr. F. S. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether Her 
Majesty's Government will take steps to 
obtain from the Consul at Aleppo a 
statement of the names and sentences of 
the Armenian prisoners confined in Aleppo 
gaol, on charges of alleged sedition, 
showing whether they are detained by 
warrant of the Governor, or by order of 
a Court of First Instance; whether the 
prisoners are undergoing torture; and 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
take energetic measures to secure the 
release of those who have not had a fair 
trial ? 

*Sir E. GREY : The Consul at Aleppo 
will be instructed to make inquiries. 


INDIAN CIVILSERVICE EXAMINATIONS, 
Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn): I beg to ask the Under Seecre- 
tary of State for India, with reference 
to paragraph 3 of the Despatch to the 
Government of India of 22nd June, 
East India (Civil Service Examinations), 
is the phrase that it is indispensable that 
an adequate number of the members of 
the Civil Service shall always be Euro- 
peans, and that no scheme would be ad- 
missible which does not fulfil that essen- 
tial condition, intended to admit of a 
response by the Government of India 
that they refuse to carry out the Resolu- 
tion of this House dated 2nd June last ? 
*Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. RussELt, 
North Beds.): I hope the hon. 
Member will not think me _ discour- 
teous when I say that with regard to the 
point to which he refers the Secretary of 
State caunotadd anything to the language 
of the Despateh itself, which was the 
result of very careful consideration. 
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The Rating of 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD 
HOSPITALS. 

Mr. COHEN (lIslington, E.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board if he could state to 
the House what is the number of patients 
suffering from small-pox, diphtheria, and 
scarlet fever who were refused admission 
owing to want of space in the hospitals 
controlled by the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board during the month of June last ; 
and if he will grant a Return of such 
refusals during each of the 12 months 
from July, 1892, to June, 1893 ? 

*Turt PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow.er, Wolverhampion, E.): The 
Managers of the Metropolitan Asylum 
District inform me that no small-pox 
cases have been refused admission to the 
asylums for many years past. As re- 
gards patients suffering from scarlet 
fever or diphtheria, I learn that the 
information asked for could not be 
obtained without a laborious and lengthy 
analysis of all the applications which 
have been received, as no system of 
registration has been adopted; and, 
further, that if a Return were prepared 
it would not accurately represent the 
actual number of patients refused ad- 
mission, as applications are made by 
different persons for the same patient, 
and applications are repeated with 
respect to the same person on different days. 
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ARMAMENT PAY FOR ADJUTANTS. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether it is proposed to give 
armament pay to Adjutants of Artillery, 
Militia, and Volunteers; and, if so, 
whether the grant will be retrospective 
to the beginning of the financial year ; 
and whether there is great difficulty in 
obtaining Artillery officers willing to 
take these appointments ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBe_i_- BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): An identical question 
was asked by the hon. Member for 
North Down on the 3rd instant. I can 
only repeat the reply I then gave, that 
the pay of these officers has recently 
been specially increased, and that there 
is no reason to suppose that officers will 
not be forthcoming for the discharge of 
the duties required. It is not intended 
to grant armament pay in addition. 
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RIOTS {N MONTREAL. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies if he can give the 
House any information of the origin and 
result of the riots in Montreal on the 
8th instant; whether it is true, as 
reported, that an attack was made on 
persons conducting religious services, in 
a gospel tent, by rioters carrying a red 
flag, and shouting “ Vive les Catho- 
liques ;” and that, at midnight, masses 
of men were marching through the 
streets of Montreal singing the Marseil- 
laise; and what measures have been 
taken to protect the small minority of 
Protestants in the Province of Quebec ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tur COLONIES (Mr. 8. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): 
We have no official information on the 
subject, the matter being one which 
concerns the Municipal Authorities of 
Montreal and the Provincial Government 
of Quebec, who are responsible for the 
maintenance of law and order. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: Is it not a 
fact that the unfortunate disturbances in 
Montreal arose from the Catholics being 
publicly called idolaters, and that that 
statement was subsequently apologised 
for ? 


Mr. 8S. BUXTON : I have no official 
information beyond that appearing in 
the newspapers. 


THE RATING OF PUBLIC PROPERTY. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether all public property in the 
United Kingdom pays its full share of 
local rates ; and, if not, whether he can 
state which buildings do not, and what 
proportion they do pay? 


Tue SECRETARY ro tne TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
Ali property in the United Kingdom oc- 
cupied by the Crown for the Public Ser- 
vice, including all property in charge of 
the Commissioners of Woods, pays its 
full share of local rates. The only pro- 
perty in charge of any Department of 
State that does not pay rates is that 
maintained out of the Mercantile Marine 
Fund administered by the Board of 
Trade. 
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Classification of Crime 


IRISH LIGHT RAILWAYS. 

Sir T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he can 
state the nature of the reply received by 
the Irish Office to the inquiry addressed 
to the Irish officials in Dublin by the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury re- 
lative to the amending of the Law 
affecting Irish Light Railways ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): I am not yet in a position 
to make any statement on the subject of 
this question. The matter is a complex 
one, and is still under consideration. 


OPEN AIR MEETINGS IN GLASGOW, 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary for Scot- 
land whether his attention has been 
called to the action of Captain Boyd, 
Chief Constable of Glasgow, who has 
prohibited the College Division Branch 
of the Independent Labour Party from 
holding open air meetings opposite the 
Olympia, Coweaddens, whilst permitting 
meetings to be held on the same spot by 
the Salvation Army; and whether he 
has any power to compel Captain Boyd 


to refrain from interfering with the 
meetings of the Independent Labour 


Party ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: A complaint 
was made to the police by the residents 
that certain persons were occasioning an 
obstruction in the locality in question 
within the meaning of the 149th section 
of the Glasgow Police Act of 1866. The 

‘hief Constable, who never acts in such 
matters except upon a complaint, warned 
the persons complained against that they 
would be prosecuted if the meetings were 
persisted in. The Chief Constable was 
not aware who the persons were until 
afterwards, but the police had repeatedly 
seen the street blocked by them. No 
complaint has ever been made against 
meetings of the Salvation Army there. 
I have no powers to interfere with 
Captain Boyd’s action in enforcing the 
provisions of the Act to which I have 
referred. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CRIME IN COUNTY 
CLARE. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S§.) : 

I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
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in County Clare. 


Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
has received a copy of a resolution, 
passed unanimously by the Grand Jury 
of the County Clare at the recent Assizes, 
in which it is stated that they are of 
opinion that many crimes of a most 
serious nature are minimised by being 
merely described under the head of 
intimidation which to their personal 
knowledge belong to a far more serious 
class ; and if he can state whether there 
are any grounds for this grave accusation 
against the executive authority in Clare ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have seen the 
resolution referred to, and have also read 
the observations on the same subject of 
the learned Judge in his address to the 
Grand Jury at the opening of the Clare 
Assizes. The Inspector General informs 
me that each of the cases to which atten- 
tion was drawn by the Judge was com- 
mitted solely for the purpose of intimida- 
tion, and that although the offenders 
might, no doubt, be convicted under the 
Whiteboy Act, yet Whiteboy offences 
have never been distinguished separately 
in the Outrage Returns; and the cases 
therefore, in accordance with precedent, 
were placed under the heading which 
appeared to the Inspector General to 
approach most closely the actual offence 
committed. If it appeared that there 
had been any intention to do actual 
bodily harm the cases would have been 
differently recorded. The headings of 
the Outrage Return are doubtless in some 
respects unsatisfactory; but there has 
always been a strong objection to make 
any change in the classification, as such 
would tend to destroy comparison with 
Returns for previous years. I wish to 
state, once for all, for the information 
both of Judges and Members of this 
House, that the classification of offences 
in Ireland is performed by the same _per- 
sons who have performed this duty for 
many years past, and precisely on the 
same principles. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: May I ask 
how, under these circumstances, it came 
about that the attempt to murder Mr. 
Blood was put down as an intimidatory 
offence ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: That is a very 
natural question, and the answer is equally 
natural, In Mr. Blood’s case the shots 
were fired at such a distance that, in the 
opinion of the police who were escorting 
him, they could not possibly have 
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Judges and the Police 


done any personal injury ; and therefore 
the case was reported, according to the 
principle of classification, as intimida- 
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tion. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: At what dis- 
stance were the shots fired ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: That I cannot 
answer Without notice. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: May I ask 
whether the strange fact has been brought 
to the notice of the right hon. Gentle- 
man that the Grand Jurors of the County 
of Clare have only adopted the system 
of finding fault with the conduct of the 
Returns of the police since the present 
Government came into power ? 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I want 
this made perfectly clear. Is it a fact 
that the Government have not interfered 
and are not responsible in any way for 
the present system of classification ? 
How long has that system been in opera- 
tion ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am afraid I can- 
not say how long the system of classifi- 
cation has been at work, but it has been 
at work for a great number of years. 
The two gentlemen in Dublin whe per- 
form the task now are the same two 
gentlemen who have performed it for 
at least the last 10 or 12 years. 


THE BEIRA RAILWAY, 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether the 
British South Africa Company notify 
that 75 miles of the Beira Railway will 
be open for traffic at the end of this 
month, and goods for Mashonaland will 
be forwarded by this route ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: I have communi- 
eated with the British South Africa 
Company, and they inform me that they 
believe that the line will be available for 
traffic at the end of this month, but that 
no positive business announcement as to 
the date of opening has yet been made. 


SWAZILAND, 

Mr. WEBSTER: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State forthe Colonies 
whether he is now in a position to give 
the House information as to the Swazi- 
land Convention; whether it is a fact 
that it contemplates a Transvaal Pro- 
tectorate, but excludes the idea of an- 
nexation, and whether the Swazies are 
secured all their existing rights ; whether 
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all Europeans resident in Swaziland on 
30th April will be admitted to the fuil 
Transvaal burgher-ship, and if restric- 
tions on the importation of Colonial pro- 
duce is to be removed except as regards 
brandy ; whether there is a second Con- 
vention contemplated, but not concluded, 
providing for the Charlestown Extension 
and the admission of the Transvaal to 
the Customs Union; and whether the 
Transvaal Republic, under the terms of 
this Convention, will have powers to con- 
struct a railway to Delagoa Bay ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: I regret that I 
am not as yet in a position to make any 
statement on the subject, but hope to be 
able to do so shortly, 


Returns in Ireland. 


JUDGES AND THE POLICE RETURNS 
IN IRELAND. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether his attention 
has been called to the observations of 
Mr. Justice O’Brien at the Leinster 
Assizes at Maryborough, in which he 
stated that he found it necessary, 
however, to observe that the usual 
means which are furnished to a Judge at 
Assizes in order to exhibit to him the 
state of the county, and upon which he 
has reason to depend, and which he has 
reason to expect to be accurate, required 
in this instance to be qualified by other 
means of information, because in the 
character of the Returns which are laid 
before the Judge by the Constabulary a 
grave departure from the established 
practice is exhibited in a contradiction 
between the information there furnished 
and the actual state of facts, for which I 
cannot account; and if he can state in 
what this great departure from estab- 
lished practice consisted ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I read a news- 
paper report of the observations of the 
learned Judge which are referred to in 
the question. The Judge stated that 
only one case of arson was included in 
the Constabulary Returns presented to 
him, whereas nine claims for compensa- 
tion in respect of malicious burnings were 
before the Grand Jury. As a matter of 
fact, I am informed there were only five 
claims in respect of alleged malicious 
burnings before the Grand Jury ; the re- 
maining four claims were for alleged 
malicious injuries to property. With 
regard to the general question raised by 
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the observations of the learned Judge as 
to the exclusion from the Returns of 
claims for compensation arising out of 
cases of alleged malicious burnings or 
alleged malicious injuries to property, I 
would point out that there has been no 
departure from the established practice, 
in the present instance, on the part of the 
County Inspector of the Queen’s County. 
According to this practice, which has 
existed for years past, doubtful cases of 
incendiary fires and other malicious 
injuries are not included in ‘the Returns 
as outrages pending the decision of the 
Grand Juries on the claims for compensa- 
tion presented to them. The reason for 
this procedure is apparent, as claims are 
made in many fabricated cases of outrage, 
and it would be manifestly unfair to 
charge a county with outrages which, on 
further investigation, proved not to be 
genuine. On the other hand, in cases 
where no doubt exists in the minds of 
the police as to the genuineness of an 
outrage, the rule is to record it and 
include it in the Return, This was the 


course adopted on the occasion referred to 
in the question, and which, as I have 
pointed out, was in strict accordance with 


established practice ; the Judge was en- 
tirely mistaken in asserting that there 
was any departure whatever, either grave 
or slight, from this practice. I may 
observe, in conclusion, that the statement 
of the Judge that there were nine claims 
for compensation before the Grand Jury 
in respect of alleged malicious burnings 
was made at the instance of the foreman 
of the Grand Jury, Colonel Cosby, who 
has since, of his own motion, written to 
the County Inspector explaining that 
he was responsible for the learned 
Judge’s mistake, and that he had so 
informed the Judge. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): Is 
not this the fifth unfounded attack made 
on the police by Tory Judges in Ireland ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY: Is Justice 
O’Brien properly described in the House 
as a Tory Judge. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I have not kept 
account. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: May I ask 
whether the only mistake of the Judge 
was not in putting the figure 9 for the 
figure 5? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: No. That was 
not the only mistake made by the Judge. 
Another mistake was that the Judge 


Mr. J. Morley 
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said there has been a grave departure 
from established practice. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Then may I 
ask whether the Judge of Assize is not 
more competent to deal with this matter 
than the Chief Secretary there ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I observe that 
the Judges of Assize in Ireland think 
themselves competent, apparently, to ex- 
press opinions upon matters which are 
more properly within the competence of 
the Executive Government. 


*Mr. DARLING (Deptford) : In what 
paper did the right hon. Gentleman see 
the observations of the Judge of Assize ? 
Has he, in this case, an official Report 
of the Judge’s words? He produced 
one in a case referred to a week ago. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I really do not 
remember in what paper I saw it. I 
have not had before me any official 
Report. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Ask Russell. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: May I call 
your attention, Sir, to the language used 
across the floor of the House, first by the 
hon. Member for South Donegal and 
then by the hon. Member for North 
Louth ? 


Mr. MAC NEILL: What language ? 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: I deny alto- 


gether having used any language with 
regard to the hon. Gentleman. I simply 
said to the hon. and learned Member for 
Deptford, above the Gangway, that he 
had better ask the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone for an answer to his ques- 
tion. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
think ejaculations, from whatever quarter 
they come, ought to be abandoned in this 
House. 

Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) : 
I beg to ask whether the Chief Secretary 
can give the House any information to 
enable it to form an idea of the propor- 
tion of claims for compensation made on 
Grand Juries which are of a bogus 
character ? “ 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am afraid I can- 
not do that. It would involve a great 
deal of trouble to get out such a Re- 
turn. 

Mr. BYLES: I think about nine- 
tenths of the claims are bogus. 





1465 Dingle Fishermen's 
FATALITY AT THE HAWICK RIFLE 
RANGE. 

Mr. T. SHAW (Hawick, &c.) : I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate whether his 
attention has been called to the cireum- 
stances under which John M‘Naught was 
shot dead on 27th May last, while within 
cover of the marking butt at Hawick rifle 
range; whether an inquiry has been 
made by the Crown Authorities, the in- 
quiry being in private and the details 
thereof not divulged even to the father 
of the deceased ; what is the result of the 
inquiry ; will he order a public investi- 
gation to be held ; and is the Government 
prepared to propose or accept such 
Amendments to the Fatal Accidents In- 
quiry (Scotland) Bill as will widen its 
scope so as to cover casualties such as 
that above-mentioned ? 

*THeE LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
J. B. BaLrour, Clackmannan, &e.) : An 
inquiry was made in the usual way into 
the circumstances of this very sad 
accident. They were carefully investi- 
gated by the Fiscal, and, after considera- 
tion of a full preecognition, Crown 
Counsel were of opinion there was no 
ground for criminal proceedings. The 
accident appears to have been caused by 
a ricochet bullet, which penetrated one 
of the sleepers by which the butt is pro- 
tected, at a place to which the metal 
plating with which the sleepers are par- 
tially covered did not extend. I have 
no doubt that measures will be at once 
taken by the Volunteer Authorities, who 
were communicated with by order of 
Crown Counsel, to make such an oceur- 
rence impossible in future: but I do not 
propose to order a public investigation— 
indeed, I greatly doubt whether I have 
any power to do so. An _ aceident 
occurring to a Volunteer in the Military 
Service of the Crown would be beyond 
the scope and object of the Bill referred 
to. 

*Mr. T. SHAW: This inquiry having 
been conducted by the Crown Authori- 
ties for the public interest, can my right 
hon. Friend state what is the reason why 
the details should not be communicated to 
the publie ? 

*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: I can only 
reply that the inveterate and universal 
practice has been followed, and I do not 
think I have the power to alter that 
practice, 
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GOLD STANDARD IN INDIA. 

Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India whether, if the 
Government propose to adopt a gold 
standard in India, any opportunity will 
be afforded to Parliament of expressing 
its views on the subject ? 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: As my right 
hon. Friend is aware, it has been decided 
to adopt a gold standard in India, and 
the measures which have been taken 
have that end in view. The annual 
Financial Statement, which it will be my 
duty to make, will afford to hon. Members 
an opportunity of expressing their views 
upon the action of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, 

Sr J. LUBBOCK: Will the 
Financial Statement be made before the 
Government take any action ? 

Mr. G. RUSSELL: That question 
should be addressed to the Prime 
Minister. 

Sir J. LUBBOCK: I beg then to 
ask it of the Prime Minister. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstrone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): I have had no 
notice of the question, and have, there- 
fore, no information on the point ; but it 
is within the right of the House of Com- 
mons, if it sees fit, to challenge the cur- 
rency proposals with regard to India, 

Sir J. LUBBOCK: At what rate is 
gold to be given for rupees ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I can 
only refer the right hon. Gentleman to an 
answer given the other day on this sub- 
ject. If the right hon. Baronet will put 
any further questions on the Paper, I will 
get the necessary information to reply to 
them. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK: I am anxious to 
know whether the Government propose 
to give gold for rupees at the rate of 
Is. 4d., or at any other fixed rate? I 
will put that question on a future day. 


DINGLE FISHERMEN'S HABITATIONS, 

Sir T. ESMONDE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland how many of the houses of the 
Dingle fishermen have been inspected by 
the local Sanitary Inspector; whether 
he has inspected some of the worst of 
them ; if he will soon inspect those he 
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has not yet inspected; if the fishermen 
have attended 10 meetings of the Dingle 
Board of Guardians without being able 
to induce the Guardians to consider their 
application for decent house accommoda- 
tion ; what explanation have the Guar- 
dians to offer for their delay in attending 
to the matter ; and whether the Govern- 
ment will take steps to compel the 
Guardians to give proper consideration 
to the fishermen’s grievances ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Local Go- 
vernment Board have been informed that 
the Medical Officer of Health has 
reported on all the houses alleged to be 
unfit for human habitation. They are 
not aware of the actual number of 
occasions on which the fishermen have 
attended at the Guardians’ meetings. 
The Board inform me that, in their 
opinion, there has not been, so far, any 
exceptional delay on the Guardians since 
the representation was forwarded to 
them on the 3rd May, but that if no 
action is taken by the Guardians at their 
meeting to-day the Board will urge on 
them the necessity of coming to a 
decision in the matter without further 


delay. 


Catholics in 





CATHOLICS IN THE WORKHOUSE. 

Mr. A. O°CQNNOR (Donegal, E.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he is aware 
that last year a man of the name of 
Nicoll, whose wife (a Catholic) was 
dead, entered the Sheffield Workhouse 
with his children, a girl aged seven, and 
six boys aged six, nine, 10, 12, 14, and 
16, respectively, and, on admission, 
declared himself and tie children to be 
Catholics, and had entries made in the 
Register to that effect; whether he is 
aware that the man is now dead, and 
that, although all the children were for 
months treated as Catholics and sent to 
Catholic schools, the Creed Register has 
recently been altered, and the three 
younger boys treated as, and foreed to 
be in outward form, Protestants, two of 
them being sent to a Protestant school ; 
whether he is aware that the three eldest 
boys have refused to give up their 
religion, and are still registered as 
Catholics ; and what is the object of this 
severance of the religious bond of the 
family ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The facts of 
the case referred to were the subject of 


Sir T. Esmonde 
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the Workhouse. 


an Inquiry on oath by one of the In- 
spectors of the Local Government Board. 
Nicholl was married at a Protestant 
Nonconformist place of worship, and 
one of the children was baptised by a 
minister of the Free Chureh ef Scotland. 
Nicholl was at one time on the Com- 
munion Roll of a Free Church at Leith. 
It also appeared that some of the children 
at different times attended Nonconformist 
and Board Schools, and two of them at- 
tended a Catholic School. After the 
mother’s death these two children were 
removed to Board Schools by their 
father. It seems to be clear from the 
evidence that the father was a Protestant 
and the mother a Roman Catholic. In 
1892 the father with the younger children 
was admitted to the workhouse, and 
then stated that he was a Roman Catholic. 
It was alleged that this was done with a 
view to himself and his children being 
able to leave the workhouse more fre- 
quently, and thus have the opportunity 
of seeing a daughter who resided in 
Sheffield. The man died immediately 
after his admission. The statement as 
to the three eldest boys is not in ac- 
cordance with the evidence at the In- 
quiry. One of them stated that he at- 
tended the parish church, and that he 
head never been to a Roman Catholic 
place of worship. As the Inspector who 
made the local Inquiry reported that the 
father was a Protestant, I am advised 
that the children should be entered not 
as Roman Catholies but as Protestants. 
I think the case is one of great diffi- 
culty, and if any fresh evidence can be 
produced I shall be quite prepared to 
consider it. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR : Is it disputed 
that the man registered himself as a 
Catholic ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No, Sir. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: Then by what 


authority was the entry altered ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am advised 
that the Inspector, having made inquiry, 
and come to the conclusion he was a 
Protestant, it was my duty to have the 
register altered so that the young children 
should be brought up as Protestants. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: Was the ques- 
tion of the man’s Catholicity raised before 
he died ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No, Sir. 
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1469 Tralee and 

GOVERNMENT STATIONERY CON- 
TRACTS, 

Mr. WOODS (Lancashire, Ince): I 


beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether the firm of Messrs. 
M‘Corquodale and Co. have received 10 
orders from Her Majesty’s Government 
(Stationery Department) during the 
current year; what is the nature of the 
work and its money value; is any part 
printed ;matter ; and, if so, how mueb ; 
and -on what date did these contracts 
commence and when do they expire ? 

Sm J. T. HIBBERT: Messrs. 
M‘Corquodale and Co, hold five running 
contracts, under which many orders have 
been given to them during the current 
year. These are for—(1) vellum binding, 
commencing April 1, 1884, and termi- 
nating March 31, 1894; (2) envelopes, 
commencing September 1, 1891, and 
terminable on six months’ notice ; 
(3) memorandum-books, commencing 
January 1, 1888, terminable at three 
months’ notice ; (4) telegraph forms, 
commencing August 4, 1888, terminable 
at six months’ notice ; and (5) Savings 
Bank deposit-books, commencing Decem- 
ber 1, 1892, and terminating November 
30, 1893. The approximate total annual 
value of these contracts is £37,000 a 
year. My hon. Friend will judge for 
himself from my description of the con- 
tracts how much printing is included 
therein. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy, ec.) : 
When these contracts run out will they 
be put up to public competition ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Certainly. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : How 
long have they to run ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I have given 
the dates already. I will show the hon. 
Member the answer instead of wasting 
the time of the House by repeating them. 


ST. STITHIANS BOARD SCHOOL, 

Mr. TALBOT (Oxford University) : 
1 beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether he has received any representa- 
tion from a large body of the ratepayers 
of the parish of St. Stithians, Cornwall, 
regarding the dismissal of Mr. Turner, 
the master of the Board School ; whether 
he is aware of the fact that Her Majesty’s 
Inspector for the district has reported his 
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opinion that Mr. Turner has performed 
ably and well his professional duties ; 
whether he has been informed that the 
great majority of the ratepayers of the 
parish of St. Stithians are in favour of 
Mr. Turner retaining his present position 
of schoolmaster ; whether it is within his 
knowledge that the School Board assigns 
no reason for the dismissal of the teacher, 
and that such notice of dismissal was 
adopted by a bare majority of the mem- 
bers of the Board; whether similar 
dismissals have taken place in the case of 
the Arlington School Board, and the 
Bishop’s Castle School Board ; and 
whether, having regard to the serious 
nature of the proceedings, he will inter- 
fere to prevent such notice of dismissal 
from taking effect ; or, if that cannot be 
done, whether he will consider the 
possibility of amending the law so as to 
give protection to teachers against dis- 
missal without appeal ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): I believe the facts as to 
Mr. Turner’sdismissal are substantially as 
stated in the question, Her Majesty’s 
Inspector reported, after his annual visit to 
the school last February, that Mr. Turner 
deserved great credit for the work he had 
done in the school without proper assist- 
ance, having had only a monitor to help 
him in teaching an average attendance of 
nearly 80 boys. With regard to the dis- 
missal of teachers at Arlington and 
Bishop’s Castle, I would refer the hon. 
Member to my answers to the hon. and 
gallant Member for the Eastbourne 
Division of Sussex on the 16th March, 
and to the hon, and learned Member for 
Deptford on the 20th June. As I stated 
on the latter occasion, the Department 
have no power as the law stands to pre- 
vert any teacher from being dismissed 
for an insufficient reason or without any 
reason at all. But the question of 
legislation in the direction of giving 
teachers some sort of security against un- 
warrantable dismissal is under my careful 
consideration, 


TRALEE AND DINGLE RAILWAY. 


Sir T. ESMONDE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland what steps the Government 
propose to take with reference to the 
Tralee and Dingle Railway ? 
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Registration of Land 


Mr. J. MORLEY : This question of 
the hon. Baronet appears to arise out of 
certain Memorials presented to the Lord 
Lieutenant on the occasion of his recent 
visit to Kerry. The matter will be duly 
considered, but it is not possible at 
present to anticipate what steps, if any, 
may be taken by the Government in the 
matter. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION STATISTICS. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland under what statu- 
tory power the Irish Land Commission 
collect and publish statistics purporting 
to give the prices of agricultural produce 
in Ireland ; whether he would consent 
to a Return giving the names, salaries, 
and previous employments of the persons 
engaged in collecting these figures ; and 
whether, having regard to the fact that 
the published statistics are considered 
inaccurate by the whole agricultural 
community in Ireland, he will consider 
the desirability of saving the money 
spent in their compilation 7 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The work of 
collection of statistics of the prices of 
agricultural produce in Ireland com- 
menced in the year 1887 in pursuance 
of Section 29 of the Land Act of that 
year, but I am not aware of any statutory 
enactment requiring their publication. 
When the provisions of that Statute 
ceased to be operative, the Land Com- 
missioners were authorised to continue 
the work which is represented by them 
to be of much benefit to the agricultural 
community. The Live Weight Statistics 
of the Dublin Market are supplied by the 
Corporation and by one of the sale- 
masters ; the Returns as to agricultural 
produce sold in Dublin and the principal 
provincial markets are supplied by officers 
of the Inland Revenueand from actual sale 
transactions. Information of the actual 
sales of store stock at the principal fairs 
is, I understand, supplied to the Land 
Commission by specially-qualified per- 
sous. ‘The Commissioners inform me 
that they are not aware of any inaccuracy 
in the Returns published by the Depart- 
ment, nor do they concur in the view 
that the statistics are considered inaccu- 
rate by the agricultural community. 


With regard to the second paragraph of 
the question, I shall be prepared to grant 
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Titles in Ireland. 


a Return if the hon. and learned Member 
will move for it in the usual way. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.E.): Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that the 
Irish agricultural community are of 
opinion that the prices returned by the 
Commission are over and above those 
current and obtainable ? 

Mr. KNOX: Under what authority 
do the Commissioners continue to collect 
and publish these statistics ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am afraid I 
cannet answer these questions further 
than I have done. The Commissioners 
were authorised by the Treasury and 
Government of the day to collect the 
statistics. 


REGISTRATION OF LAND TITLES IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland whether his attention has been 
called to pages 8 and 9 of the Report of 
the Irish Land Commissioners, from 
which it appears that out of 27,000 
titles awaiting registration under “ The 
Local Registration of Title (Ireland) 
Act, 1891,” only 500 have been regis- 
tered, and that a considerable time must 
elapse before the Registrar of Titles is 
able to deal with the arrears ; whether 
he is aware that before registration no 
one of the 26,500 owners can give a 
complete title to a purchaser ; and whe- 
ther, having regard to the serious public 
inconvenience, he will consult with the 
Treasury with a view to furnishing 
additional temporary assistance to the 
Registrar until the arrears are dealt 
with ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : It is a fact that 
the business of this Department is con- 
siderably in arrear, but it must be re- 
membered that the Act has only been in 
operation since the Ist January, 1892, 
and that some delay .was necessarily 
incurred in putting the Department into 
working order. ‘The Registrar of Titles 
reports that as many persons are em- 
ployed in the process of registration as 
the very inadequate space at his disposal 
will admit of, but that arrangements are 
in progress for additional office accom- 
modation, when it will be possible to 
proceed with greater expedition. The 
registration of lands dealt with by the 
Land Commissioners since Ist January, 
1892, was not commenced, I am informed, 
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until the end of January last; since 
then 3,793 cases have been registered. 
Of these 170 were cases prior to 1892 ; 
812 were cases of the year 1892, and the 
balance represents current cases. The 
hon. Member is not quite correct in his 
reference in the first paragraph; what 
the Report states is that in only 550 of 
the 3,000 cases which accumulated during 
1892 had titles been registered at the 
time the Report was made—namely, 
31st May last. The answer to the second 
paragraph of the question is in the 
affirmative. 


THE ENAMELLING INDUSTRY IN THE 
MIDLANDS. 

Mr. WEBSTER: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment if his attention has been called to 
the report in The Daily News of 21st 
June, 1893, of the death of Harriett 
Watters, aged 17 years, from chronic 
lead poisoning, incurred whilst employed 
in using carbonite of lead for enamelling 
purposes ; if, under the Lead Acts, it is 
legal to employ a female of under 18 
years in works where this deadly product 
is used ; if his attention has been called 
to the recent death of Thomas Bishop, of 
77, Sherwin Street, Bromley, from the 
effect of lead poisoning, whilst employed 
in the white lead works of Messrs. John- 
son, of Limehouse, and that the Coroner, 
Mr. Wynne E. Baxter, remarked at the 
inquest of the latter that the work must 
always be dangerous whatever was done, 
and, further, that men ouly resorted to 
this dangerous occupation when they 
could get nothing else to do; if any 
Report has been made to him of nine 
recent serious cases of lead poisoning, 
incurred by operatives employed in the 
use of white lead in the Wolverhampton 
District, as reported in The Daily 
Chronicle of 28th June last, the corres- 
pondent of which paper further states 
that there were 12 in-patients suffering 
from lead poisoning in 1892, and seven in 
1891, whilst the number of out-patients 
suffering from the same cause was, ap- 
proximately, 84 for 1892, and 52 for 
1891; and whether he is prepared to 
take measures during this Session to 
prevent the serious loss of life and 
health ineurred by those employed in 
white lead works, and the especial 


danger to female workers under the 
existing system in common use ? 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitu, Fife, E.) : My attention has 
been called to the cases referred to in the 
first, third, and fourth paragraphs; and as 
I stated the other day, in answer to my 
hon. Friend the Member for Battersea, the 
whole subject is being carefully investi- 
gated by the Home Office Committee now 
inquiring into the white lead industry. 
It is not illegal to employ females under 
18 in enamelling works, but no child or 
young person may be employed in the 
process of making white lead. As soon 
as the Committee has made its Report I 
shall be in a position to determine whe- 
ther any, and what, amendment is 
necessary, either of the special rules now 
in foree or of the legislation affecting 
these industries. 

Mr. WEBSTER: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman say when the Report will be 
completed ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: No; but the in- 
quiry is being prosecuted as expeditiously 
as possible. 


CUSTOMS OUTDOOR DEPARTMENT. 
Mr. HANBURY: In the absence 
the hon. Member for the Kingston 

Division of Surrey, I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether, having 
regard to the Treasury Minute of the 
24tk March, 1891, which relates to the 
administration of the Customs Outdoor 
Department, under clause headed “ De- 
partmental Examination,” he will state 
what consideration age and position have 
received in determining the form of the 
examination ; and having regard to the 
fact that 40 years is the limit of service, 
whether he can supply the House with 
the number of officers who have passed 
such examinations since the issue of the 
above-mentioned Minute, arranged so as 
to indicate those who had less than 15 
years of service and those who had 15 or 
more years of service at the date of the 
examination ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The exami- 
nations referred to in the question are 
those for promotion from the second to 
the first class of examining officers. 
Two such examinations have been held, 
and, of the first class places offered, two- 
thirds at the first examination and three- 
fourths at the second were offered to the 
senior candidates who reached a certain 
qualifying standard, and the remainder 
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to officers who obtained the highest 
marks in the examination. Of 101 
second class examining officers promoted 
on the results of the two examinations 
57 had more, and 44 less, than 15 years’ 
service. 


SERVING WRITS IN LIMERICK. 

Mr. SMITH-BARRY (Hunts, S.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that, on 380th June last, 
Patrick Hewitt, law messenger, endea- 
voured to serve a writ, issued under the 
seal of Her Majesty’s High Court of 
Justice in Jreland, upon one James 
Hurley, at Cloongarra, near Kilmallock, 
County Limerick ; that Hurley read the 
writ, fastened the door, took a spade and 
struck Hewitt on the side of the head 
with it, forced him to tear the writ into 
small pieces, and then chased him for 
some distance down the road ; whether 
any steps have been taken to bring 
Hurley to justice ; and whether precau- 
tions will, in future, be taken to see that 
officers of the Courts have proper pro- 
tection while serving such legal docu- 
ments ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that on the 30th of June Hewitt called 
at the police-barrack at Kilmallock and 
asked to be directed to Cloongarra, where 
he was going to serve a writ on Hurley. 
He said he required no protection from 
the police. Subsequently he called again 
at the police-barrack and said he had been 
assaulted by Hurley. The sergeant of 
police strongly urged him to go before a 
Magistrate and make an information, and 
offered him every assistance ; but Hewitt 
declined to do so, and said he did not 
want to have anything to do with the 
matter. Officers of the Law Courts 
always receive protection whenever they 
ask for it. I have learnt since I came 
into the House that Hewitt’s information 
has now been taken, and a warrant issued 
for Hurley’s arrest. 


THE INDEX TO THE STATUTES. 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether the 12th 
edition of the Index to the Statutes 
printed for Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, and recently issued, differs from 
all previous editions of the same work in 
the entire omission of the first part of the 
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volume in which was given a chrono- 
logical table of all the Statutes, showing 
how they have been repealed or other- 
wise affected ; on what ground has this 
most useful portion of the volume been 
omitted; and whether the Stationery 
Office will take steps to rectify’ the 
omission, by publishing the omitted 
portion as a separate volume, and by in- 
cluding it in future editions ? 

*Si J. T. HIBBERT: The chief 
purchasers of the Index have hitherto 
been the Council of Law Reporting, they 
having subscribed for over 5,000 copies 
of the 9th, 10th, and 11th editions, 
They declined, however, to subscribe for 
the 12th edition on the ground that three 
years was too short an interval for 
successive editions, and, in view of the 
probable heavy loss which would in the 
circumstances be involved by the publica- 
tion, it became a question whether the 
12th edition should be brought out at the 
end of the three years or delayed ; and it 
was finally decided, with the concurrence 
of the Treasury, that the subject-matter 
Index, which was believed to be of wider 
and more general interest to the public, 
should be brought out at once without 
the chronological table. I shall be glad 
to confer with the Statute Law Com- 
mittee as to the desirability of bringing 
out the chronological table, in a separate 
form or otherwise. 


THE LORD LIEUTENANT AND THE 
CORK CORPORATION. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether the address presented to His 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant by the 
Corporation of Cork prayed for the 
release of prisoners in respect to whose 
sentences the Lord Lieutenant possessed 
the right of exercising the clemency of 
the Crown, or to prisoners convicted and 
imprisoned in England ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The reference in 
the address of the Corporation of Cork 
appears to have been to the case of 
prisoners convicted and imprisoned in 
England. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: I should like 
to ask the Chief Secretary whether he 
adheres to the excuses made by the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland in reference to this 
address ? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 
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GARRISON CHURCHES. 

Mere. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War what is the rule with re- 
gard to garrison churches and other 
places of worship provided out of public 
funds for the use of the Military Forces ; 
and are all such buildings available for 
religious services conducted by the repre- 
sentatives of the several religious de- 
nominations recognised by the War 
Office, or are they consecrated, and 
thereby set apart, for the exclusive use 
of one section only ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It can scarcely be said that there is a 
rule on this subject. Down to the early 
part of the century it appears to have 
been the practice to consecrate garrison 
churches, and, as a result, there are five 
churches in England, two in Ireland, and 
one in the Channel Islands which are 
attended by troops and which have been 
consecrated. Having thus been con- 
secrated they are set apart for the services 
of the Chureh of England or Ireland. 
The latest consecrations were at Alder- 
shot and Woolwich in the year 1863. 
Allother chapels, chapel schools,and rooms 
used for Divine service are unconsecrated, 
and open, according to the requirements 
of the Service, for use by any recognised 
denomination, 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH: Are the 
churches consecrated thereby debarred 
from use by other denominations ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


FINANCIAL RELATIONS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

Mr. J. REDMOND (Waterford) : I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he will appoint a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the financial 
relations between England and Ireland 
since 1800, with a view of fixing the 
permanent contribution of Ireland to the 
Imperial Exchequer on a just and equit- 
able basis, after the establishment of an 
Trish Parliament ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I have 
given much attention to this question. I 
am aware that, for the purpose of fixing 
definitively the financial relations of the 
two countries, the preseut information 
available is insufficient, and it follows, of 
course, that the subject ought to be 
probed to the bottom, and all possible 





information acquired for the purpose. 
Undoubtedly the Government think the 
best means of acquiring that information 
would be a Royal Commission, and it is 
therefore the intention of the Govern- 
ment that Her Majesty shall be advised 
to issue a Commission to inquire and re- 
port into the question. With regard to 
the particular moment of issuing such a 
Commission, it will be premature in pre- 
sent circumstances to enter into that 
subject. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: In putting a 
supplemental question I may, I hope, be 
allowed to say with what gratification I 
have heard the announcement of the 
right hon. Gentleman. I kaow it is pre- 
mature to discuss now the exact moment 
of issuing the Commission, but I should 
like to ask whether there will be a 
prompt issue of the Commission—that is 
to say, in the present year ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I think 
it is doubtful whether, in the present 
state of circumstances and-so long as a 
provisional system is contemplated, it 
would be expedient to issue a Commis- 
sion with a view to a permanent arrange- 
ment. But the Commission will be 
issued at the earliest opportunity relative 
to the state of circumstances so as to 
make it absolutely certain that Parlia- 
ment will be in possession of the neces- 
sary information long before the time 
comes for making a permanent arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: I presume I 
may take it that the right hon. Gentle- 
man and his Government will make 
themselves responsible for the issue of 
the Commission, and not hold it over till 
after the next appeal to the country. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: There 
ought to be great impartiality in com- 
posing such a Commission, and various 
opinions should be represented upon it ; 
but if I were asked the question I should 
prefer a Commission issued by the present 
Government to one issued by any other 
Government. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George's, 
Hanover Square): I do not wish to 
press the right hon, Gentleman, but may 
I ask whether he means to go back as far 
as 1800, or will he confine himself to the 
general proposition of inquiry into the 
present financial relations of England 
and Ireland, and those of the immediate 


past ? 
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doubtedly my own notion is that, without 
fixing a precise date, the reference ought 
to embrace all the historical matter that 
has an essential bearing on the subject. 
I think the state of the financial relations 
and conditions of the two countries at 
the time of the Union and the condition 
of the Irish National Debt at that time 
will enter into the purview of the 
Commission. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will forgive me for 
pressing him. Will he not consider the 
advisability of issuing the Commission 
forthwith—at any rate, this year, as I do 
not think it would be satisfactory for the 
question to be left open two or three 
years. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I think 
it would be well for the hon. Member to 
postpone that question. 

Mr. J. REDMOND: Very well, Sir ; 
with the »ermission of the right hon. 
Gentleman I will put it at a subsequent 
period of the Session. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST CHOLERA. 

Mr. HARRY S. FOSTER (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft) : I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury, in view of the fact that, 
owing to the “Count out” on Friday 
night, no discussion took place on the 
Motion standing in the name of the hon. 
Member for North Bucks, calling upon 
the Government to assist the Port Sani- 
tary Authorities in the expense of de- 
fensive measures against an invasion of 
cholera through the ports, the Govern- 
ment adhere to their decision not to give 
facilities for expressing an opinion upon 
their action in the matter ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
afraid I am not able to give any facilities 
for the purpose indicated in the question. 
I am bound to say I do not think, even if 
there had been no “Countout” last Friday, 
there would have been any chance of the 
Motion being reached, as there were 
questions in front of it which would 
have occupied the whole Sitting. 


BIRDCAGE WALK. 
CotonEL HOWARD VINCENT 


(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
First Commissioner of Works, in view of 
the fact that carts containing merchan- 
dise are not allowed to pass through the 
gateway of Birdcage Walk, and having 
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regard to the saving in time to be 
thereby effected, and the relief which the 
opening of Birdcage Walk would afford 
to the traffic in the neighbouring streets, 
he will consult with the proper authori- 
ties and see if the present restrictive 
Regulations as to Birdeage Walk can be 
in any way modified ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Suaw Lerevre, Bradford, 
Central): A similar question was asked 
of my Predecessor by the hon. Member 
on 15th April, 1889. Since that date, 


by an arrangement made with His 
Royal Highness the Ranger, in 
1891, all light vehicles, whether 


containing merchandise or not, have 
been admitted to Birdcage Walk, 
and I do not think that any further 
modification of the Rules is required. 
There is great advantage in separating 
the quicker traffic from the slower, and 
the saving of distance by Birdcage Walk 
as compared with James Street and 
Broad Sanctuary in only 100 yards in 
1,200 yards. 


THE LEEWARD ISLANDS. 

Srr G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies whe- 
ther the Crown Agents for the Colonies 
have sent in their Report on the proposal 
of an English Syndicate to provide im- 
proved steamer communication for the 
Leeward Islands and Windward Islands, 
and otherwise develop their resources ; 
whether these Colonies have, through 
their Legislatures, expressed their anxiety 
to see such services established without 
further delay ; and whether the Secre- 
tary of State has considered the said 
Report, and will authorise immediate 
action, seeing that the latest date rapidly 
approaches for ordering the steamers 
necessary for carrying on the traffic of 
the season 1894-5 ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: The Crown 
Agents for the Colonies have submitted 
their Report on the proposal of the 
Syndicate. It has received the careful 
consideration of the Secretary of State, 
who has instructed the Crown Agents to 
embody in a contract, with as little delay 
as possible, the conditions on which it 
appears to him that concessions might be 
granted to the Syndicate. The Legisla- 
tures of the Leeward and Windward 
Islands, relying on the statements placed 
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before them by the representatives of the 
Syndicate, have given their approval to 
provisional contracts for the services in 
question, but have expressly stipulated 
that these contracts shall be subject to 
ratification by the Secretary of State. 


THE SALE OF GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL: I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether, when tenders were publicly 
invited in 1885 for the current contract 
for the sole agency for the sale of 
Government publications in England 
and Wales, it was stated by the Treasury 
that the total sales for the year amounted 
to £36,000; whether the average total 
of sales had been for the previous six 
years (1878 to 1884) under £29,000, 
and has been for the subsequent seven 
years (1886 to 1892) under £30,000 ; 
and whether, as the total of sales put 
forward by Government in 1885 as a 
basis for tenders has thus been proved 
in actual fact to be quite abnormal, the 
Treasury will consent to consider the 
representations of the contractors, and 
modify the terms of the contract ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : It is the case 
that the average sales from 1887-8 to 
1892-3, inclusive, amounted in value to 
about £31,000, and the matter alluded 
to has been carefully considered by the 
Treasury. They did not, however, 
think that it would be fair to the other 
tenderers to modify the terms of the 
contract as proposed, especially as it is 
in the power of the contractors, if they 
are dissatisfied, to give 12 months’ 
notice to terminate the contract. The 
Treasury have, however, expressed their 
readiness te consider a proposal for a 
grant by the Government of a reasonable 
contribution towards the rent of better 
premises in a suitable locality for the 
sale of Government publications. 


MR. HANBURY AND THE ESTIMATES. 

Sir J. LENG (Dundee): I beg to 
ask the Prime Minister whether it is 
within the experience of the right hon. 
Gentleman that any Member has, up to 
the present week, given 75 notices in 
one day of a reduction of Votes for the 
Navy and Civil Service ; and whether 
he can state the largest number of such 
notices given by any Member in any 
Session of the late Parliament ? 
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Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I have 


had no notice of the question ; but as the 
hon. Member has gone into precedents, 
I should like to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury if he can state in how many 
previous Sessions three Votes on Account 
have been asked for, and persistently 
closured, thus entirely deferring all con- 
sideration of the Estimates; and if he 
can also give a precedent for actually 
taking a third Vote on Account in the 
last days of July ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It would 
not be a very regular proceeding if, in 
answer to the hon. Gentleman, I were to 
give explanations of a Vote on Account, 
with respect to which no proposal has 
yet been made ; and, moreover, to answer 
the question of the hon. Gentleman 
would require me to enter into a number 
of other facts to which he has made no 
reference, and which would give to the 
answer a colour such as, perhaps, the 
hon. Member might not altogether like. 
But with respect to the notices given by 
the hon. Member, it is not my intention, 
in answer to my hon. Friend, to claim 
any sort of jurisdiction, direct or indirect, 
over the liberty of Members of this 
House in giving their notices. Of course, 
my attention has been drawn to the pre- 
eminence attained by the hon. Gentleman, 
so far as his knowledge goes, in regard 
to this multitude of notices. I have not, 
however, considered it very seriously, 
but, undoubtedly, it strikes me as a 
thing which is calculated to attract 
attention; and, no doubt, Members of 
the House, each for himself, will put 
their own construction upon the step 
taken by the hon. Gentleman. 


ENGLISH MEMBERS IN THE IRISH 
LEGISLATURE. 

Sir F. MILNER (Notts, Bassetlaw) : 
I beg to ask whether the Government 
will consider the propriety of providing 
for the presence of 80 Members for con- 
stituencies in Great Britain in the new 
Irish Legislature ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: We need 
not consider the propriety of such a 
measure, inasmuch as we are already con- 
vineed of its impropriety. 


PREAMBLES TO BILLS. 
Mr. THEOBALD (Essex, Romford) : 
I wish te ask the Prime Minister a ques- 
tion of which I have given him private 
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notice, which is whether he is aware that 
in another place the Lord Chancellor 
moved and carried the omission of the 
Preamble to the Places of Worship 
(Sites) Bill on the ground that “ Pre- 
ambles did no good ; they sometimes did 
harm, and they took up space in the 
Statutes”; and whether he is of the 
same opinion as the Lord Chancellor as 
regards Preambles, and especially as 
regards the Preamble to the Government 
of Ireland Bill, which is supposed to 
provide for the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament over the proposed Irish Legis- 
lative Body ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I only 
received notice of this question five 
minutes ago on the Treasury Bench. 
With respect to the question itself, I do 
not imagine the Lord Chancellor intended 
to lay down any strict and inflexible rule 
with respect to Preambles, and I do not 
see any reason for anticipating the deci- 
sion of the House upon a question at 
which it will arrive in due time. 


Mr. Sexton and 


THE FINANCIAL CLAUSES, 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It may 
be for the convenience of the House if, 
with respect to the Financial Clauses 
standing for to-night, I repeat the 
announcement I made on June 20 with 
regard to the intended order of proceed- 
ing. The clauses considered as Financial 
Clauses are 12 in number. Out of that 
number we then proposed to negative 
seven—four of them for the purpose of 
proposing new clauses at the close of the 
Bill in due course, and three of them we 
drop altogether, as they have become 
unnecessary. There were five other 
clauses, three of which I said it was our 
intention to postpone—Clauses 14, 15, 
and 16—because they were dependent 
upon the other clauses we propose to 
negative, and not on account of any 
matter of controversy involved in them. 
A question arose whether we should be 
able to fulfil—whether under the Reso- 
lution passed recently it would be in our 
power to propose to postpone the clauses. 
We now understand that the judgment 
of a competent authority is that the 
Motion for postponement can be made. 
If that is se, it is our duty to fulfil our 
engagement and to move for the post- 


poning of those clauses. Then there 
are two other clauses—18 and 19— 


which we propose to pass, because there 


Mr. Theobald 
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is no alteration affecting them in their 


the Chairman. 


financial arrangements. The intention 
is exactly that which was mentioned on 
June 20. 


MEMBERS’ SEATS AND HATS. 

Mr. FIELD: I desire to ask you, Mr, 
Speaker, a question with respect to the 
rights of Members in securing seats, 
This morning at 11 o’clock I left my 
card and my gloves on a corner seat. [ 
went away to attend a deputation, and on 
my return I found the card and gloves 
removed vnd the seat taken by another 
Member. I wish to know whether this 
is in Order, and what I can do in the cir- 
cumstances ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I may state for the 
information of the hon. Gentleman and 
the House generally what is the general 
rule upon the subject. I know nothing 
of the particular circumstances of ‘this 
ease. A Member may, however early, 
within a reasonable time before Prayers, 
put his hat upon a seat, and thereby lay the 
foundation of a claim to that seat. That 
claim can only be perfected and completed 
by the attendance at Prayers of the hon, 
Gentleman who has placed the hat in the 
seat. After that time he retains undis- 
puted possession of the seat in question for 
the rest of the evening. If the hon. Mem- 
ber’s hat was removed — [“ Gloves, 
gloves !”]—I must leave the question as 
between hat and gloves to the courtesy 
and forbearance of hon. Members — 
I have only to add that the hon, Member 
who so places his hat on a seat is ex- 
pected not to leave the precincts of the 
House. 

Mr.W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): Is 
it competent to a Member to have two 
hats—to deposit one in the House, to go 
away wearing the other, and then to come 
back to his seat at Prayers ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER : This is certainly 


irregular. 


MR. SEXTON AND THE CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): As I am 
unwilling to bring forward any question 
affecting the Chairman of Committees 
when the Chairman is obliged to be in 
the Chair on a Vote on Account or upon 
any Vote in Committee of Supply, I 
wish to ask the Prime Minister if he will 
consider, at the conclusion of the Com- 
mittee on the Home Rule Bill, whether 
he can afford facilities for the discussion 
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of a Motion of which I have given notice 
in connection with what I regard as my 
unwarrantable and illegal expulsion from 
the Chamber by the personal order of the 
Chairman of Committees, and from the 
precinets of the House by the Serjeant- 
at-Arms. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: My hon. 
Friend has put a question with regard to 
a period a fortnight removed from the 
present time. We must necessarily, when 
we come to the close of the Committee 
stage, consider the condition of Supply. 
I am afraid it is doubtful indeed ; other- 
wise I should be glad to give the hon. 
Member every opportunity legitimately 
within my power for a discussion. 

Mr. SEXTON: [I shall take such 
opportunity as may offer for claiming an 
expression of the opinion of the House 
and redress for a wrong which in my 
judgment demands reparation. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
(No. 209.) 
committee. [Progress, 12th July.] 
[THIRTY-SEVENTH NIGHT. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Trish 


Representation in 
Commons. 

Clause 9 (Representations in Parlia- 
ment of Irish Counties and Boroughs.) 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
34, to leave out Sub-sections 3 and 4. 


—(Mr. W. E, Gladstone.) 


Question again proposed, “ That the 
words ‘an Irish Representative Peer in 
the House of Lords’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Debate resumed. 
Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) 


said, that by throwing over these sub- 
sections the Prime Minister had con- 
verted the Bill into a twofold and con- 
tradictory measure—on the one hand 
giving Home Rule to Ireland, and on the 
other taking it away from Britain, 
Whatever might be argued by tran- 
scendental and theoretical reasoners, he 
maintained that the practical outcome of 
the throwing overboard of these Jonah 
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sub-sections would be, in the language— 
more picturesque than polite—of the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere), to put Britain under the hoof of 
Ireland. It did not specify what type of 
hoof. Irish Members in the future 
would no longer be clothed in that 
House with a representative character ; 
and, again quoting from the same high 
authority, it was as outrageous a pro- 
ceeding as to place the arbitrament of 
British interests in the hands of a 
delegation of Greenlanders. The only 
reason for making these changes in the 
Bill did not seem connected with any 
change of idea on the part of the Go- 
vernment as to the absolute rights and 
wrongs of the matter, but it was said 
that there was a preponderance of opinion 
on that side of the House, and they 
feared that they could not carry the 
clause, and then the Government ac- 
quiesced in the direct contrary to that 
which they had proposed. He was not 
going to be so presumptuous as to quote 
anything to the greatest master of Par- 
liamentary tactics extant as to the 
execution of a change of front in the 
face of the enemy, or the still more 
familiar adage as to swopping horses 


while crossing a stream, or any 
other wise saws of that sort. 
But he would ask him whether 


he was aware of the accuracy and true 
import of the evidence on which he 
relied, and of the facts which had been 
reported to him by his scouts? He ob- 
served that the Prime Minister laid 
special stress on the nine Amendments to 
the same effect as that which he proposed 
himself—namely, to omit the sub-section. 
The first of these Amendments on which 
the Prime Minister relied, from that side 
of the House, was one from the hon, 
Member for Northampton, who was, un- 
doubtedly, in many ways a representative 
character in the Committee and the 
House, and who was also an undoubtedly 
devoted follower of the Prime Minister, 
so devoted, indeed, that, according to his 
own account, it required the special 
interposition of the Sovereign to keep 
him frem following the Prime Minister 
straight on to the Treasury Bench. He 
noticed that the hon. Gentleman, though 
frustrated iv that demonstration of affec- 
tion and attachment, still sat as near to 
the Prime Minister as he possibly could, 
being separated from him only by a narrow, 
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though unnavigable, strait, so that he 
might have the consolation of reflecting 
that, though he could not be the rose, he 
would yet be as near to it as he could. 
Was the Prime Minister sure that he 
fully knew the mind of those repre- 
sentative names in connection with this 
matter on which he had laid so much 
and so important a stress? He did not 
desire to multiply quotations, but he 
would cite one or two more passages from 
a small anthology of the hon. Member 
for Northampton’s opinions on this matter, 
which he had taken the trouble to com- 
pile. On the 27th October last year the 
hon. Member said— 

“ T really cannot comprehend how any human 
being can suggest that whilst the Irish are to 
manage their own local affairs they are to be 
allowed to have a controlling voice in our local 
affairs.” 

On the 19th December he said— 


“T should not vote for any clause which 
leaves our local affairs to the arbitrament of the 
Irish Members after Ireland has been relieved 
of the intervention of British Members in Irish 
local affairs.”’ 


On the 5th of January the hon. Member 
again said— 


* Do Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley imagine 
for a moment that Great Britain would accept 
any Bill that, while securing to Ireland freedom 
from our interference in her local affairs, gives 
to the lrish Members the casting votes in our 
local affairs ?” 

In the end of January this year the 
hon. Member said— 


“TI hardly believe that any Member of the 
Cabinet is so lost to the most elementary notion 
of self- government as to wish to have the 
Irish Members to carry British reforms by Irish 
votes. This would be as outrageous as to stuff 
the Irish Parliament with British Members in 
order to secure a majority there in favour of 
some particular scheme of legislation.’’ 


Government of 


In the beginning of March he said— 


“T have always held that the inclusion of the 
Irish Members ought not to be a fatal objection, 
provided that the Irish Members do not vote 
on purely British matters.” 


And on the 2nd of March he said— 


“The really important question is whether 
Home Rule will carry the country at the next 
Election. There are two things which render 
this doubtful, and the first is if our opponents 
could point to the fact that the Irish Teuton 
will remain masters of our local affairs and be 
able to throw their votes for or against any 
local measure, irrespective of its merits, and 
that with the view of securing something for 
Ireland.” 

How the hon. Member for Northampton 
got round from these utterances to the 


Mr. R. Wallace 
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position of putting down such an Amend- 
ment, but in the moving of which he was 
anticipated by the Prime Minister him- 
self, was a matter which he did not 
understand, and did not care for ; time 
was too precious to spend in investigating 
the psychology of Parliamentary 
teetotums. It would be well for the 
Government to consider carefully this 
phenomenon, if they were going to rely 
on the hon. Member for Northampton, as 
one of the important signs of the times, 
If they did, he would trouble the Com- 
mittee with another statement of the hon, 
Member. On the 18th of January this 
year he said— 

“Tf he were to judge from the number of 
letters he received, he was not alone in his 
views regarding the advisability of the exclusion 
of the lrish Members from Westminster after 
Home Rule became law. He believed that if Mr, 
Gladstone and Mr. Morley would only have the 
courage of their opinions they might count upon 
the approval of the vast mass of Home Rulers, 
To suppose that they could obtain a majority 
at the General Election for any surrender of 
their rights for self-government was to show 
singular ignorance of Englishmen.” 

The Government ought well to weigh 
these observations of their own chosen 
horoscope or barometer before they made 
up their minds to march at the wheels of 
the hon. Member’s triumphal donkey- 
cart. For his own part, he meant to 
stand by the Government’s own sub- 
section until some Amendment better 
was put before him. Ordinary humanity 
induced him to step in and take what 
little charge he could of the Prime 
Minister’s abandoned offspring, especially 
as he had left it in a very destitute con- 
dition, with scarcely a stitch of clothing, 
the feeding bottle, or the customary 
letter, with a guinea enclosed to the 
benevolent. He believed the clause as 
it stood to be just and reasonable in 
purpose, as it would give to the Irish 
Members their full share in Imperial 
matters, to which they had a perfect right. 
The proposal, on the other hand, was to 
exclude them from purely British matters, 
in which, after Home Rule was passed, 
they would have no interest whatever, 
and to take, likewise, the consequences 
that might be incidental to that arrange- 
ment. He would not believe, given a 
just and reasonable principle, that it was 
not in the power of the House of Com- 
mons to work it out in such a way that 
order and a perfect distribution of just 
considerations should be the final result 
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of all that was concerned in the working 
of the principle. As to its being work- 
able, he was content to ask had they not 
the guarantee of the Prime Minister’s 
matchless Parliamentary reputation 
staked in favour of its being workable ? 
Would he have allowed sub-sections to 
go to the world stamped with his 
authority that he knew could be properly 
described as unworkable? Had they 
not the authority of the Secretary of 
State for War that the application of it 
for ordinary purposes might be safely 
entrusted even in the hands of a Town 
or County Council? If the Secretary 
of State for War, in that declaration, did 
not see his way to vindicate what he had 
stated, he thought the Committee would 
agree with him that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was performing the part that a 
celebrated countryman of theirs would 
have called a mere windbag. He knew 
that the Secretary of State for War was 
a solid and substantial and sagacious 
segment of the universe. For his own 
part, he admitted that possibly the plan 
might dislocate the working of the 
Cabinet system to some extent; and it 
was very natural for gentlemen on both 
Front Benches, whose lives were spent 
inside Cabinets, or in trying to get in- 
side them, to think the Cabinet system 
was the best of all possible systems. 
Just as the prosperous and fortunate 
classes were said generally to be optimists 
in creed, and to regard the present as 
the best of all possible worlds, so the 
unfortunate and unprosperous classes 
were generally pessimists, with the ex- 
ception, possibly, of a few saints and 
philosophers. He regarded the Cabinet 
system as toa large extent an aristocratic 
and even a costly tradition, which was 
getting a little antiquated possibly, and 
standing in need of revision, and he should 
be glad indeed to think that the rejection 
of these sub-sections by this Cabinet was 
not connected in some degree more or less 
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remote with the instinct of self-preser- | 


vation. He was content, however, wiih 
the Secretary of State for War, to regard 
these sections as simply a matter of ma- 
chinery which the Chancellor of the Duchy 
said would work more smoothly, more 
favourably, and more familiarly than the 
opposite plan of which he supposed the 


right hon. Gentleman was now the 
champion. All this since yesterday was 
mere ancient history, but, at the same 
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time, he submitted that it hada good 
deal to do with exciting for the like of 
himself a feeling of commiseration in 
consideration of the high and dry position 
by which he suddenly felt himself sur- 
rounded, for the ideas which at that 
moment governed him were those which 
he learned from the Prime Minister him- 
self. He knew the right hon. Gentle- 
man had declared he would not be a party 
to any arrangement by which, after Ire- 
land had a domestic Legislature of her 
own, Irish Members should sit in the 
Imperial Parliament to manage British 
affairs ; and he knew the right hon. 
Gentleman had put these two things to- 
gether—-not the one as the mere acci- 
dental concomitant of the other—but the 
one as the logical sequence of the other. 
He (Mr. Wallace) had trusted all along 
to this declaration, and he had for years 
been declaring that one of the natural 
and, no doubt, inevitable conditions of 
Home Rule would be that Ireland 
should have ne more power over British 
local affairs than they should have over 
Irish. And now, how did he find him- 
self? Left to no other consolation, but 
the barren one of having to repeat 
Amicus Plato, sed magis amica veritas. 
In these circumstances, he offered himself 
to both sides of the Committee as an 
object of sympathy in the tragic situation 
in which he found himself placed. He 
felt somewhat like a disciple of a vene- 
rated master who had been guided by 
him over a famous historical bridge, 
crowded with numerous but disappointed 
transmigrants, to acquire at the end of 
their journey an enlightened hold of the 
priceless principle that the angles at the 
base of a notorious geometrical figure 
were equal. Of course he was over- 
joyed, he shouted “ Eureka!” and he 
vowed eternal gratitude to his venerated 
master. But when he found in a few 
days that master came along and suid 
to him that he had been around and 
about among their friends ; that he 
found there was a general feeling among 
them that those angles ought not to be 
equal, and that accordingly he was 
going to bow to the general feeling, so 
that henceforth they should maintain the 
inequality of those angles rather than 


their equality, he asked what was 
he to do, not being possessed 
of the flexibility or even fluidity 
of intelligence which made _ so 
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many of his co-disciples not only equal 
to one another but equal to anything. 
He felt himself in the position that having 
got the conviction he did not see how 
he was to unget it. If he had known 
better possibly he might have done better. 
But unhappily J’y suis, fy reste. He 
admitted his case was one which might 
melt the proverbial heart of the proverbial 
stone. What comfort did the Prime 
Minister offer him in the desolation and 
despair of which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had been the cause# He said, for 
one thing, that he should have the felicity 
of assisting in asserting the equality of 
all Members of Parliament. But it 
seemed to him that that was precisely 
the thing which he should not be doing if 
these proposals should become law. 
Members of Parliament were equal 
because they were clothed with a repre- 
sentative character, and they were equal 
because they equally possessed that re- 
presentative character. Under Home 
Rule, when it was passed, Irish Members 
in Imperial affairs would, of course, be 
clothed with a representative character 
They would be in their natural place, but 
in British affairs they would not be 
clothed with that representative character. 
They would be advent; they would be 
mere amateurs, responsible to no con- 
stituency for what they did in British 
affairs. Where did the inequality really 
come in? It came in when interlopers 
were put upon a footing of equality with 
those who had the legitimate power, and 
the only way of asserting it and curing 
that inequality was by excluding those 
interlopers from business with which they 
had no longer anything to do. The 
Prime Minister further told him, by way 
of consolation, that he would not be in 
such great danger of Irish intrigues in 
British affairs which he dreaded, and 
which the right hon, Gentleman origin- 
ally said both he and his Colleagues could 
not bring themselves to face, because 
under Home Rule there would be a split- 
ting up of interests, and in this Parlia- 
ment there would not be that National- 
istic combination which they now beheld, 
and which the right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to regard as the only possible 
danger ahead. The drawback to that 
form of consolation was that in order to 
administer it the right hon. Gentleman 
had to assume the réle of prophet. 
In his (Mr. Wallace’s) sorrows 


Mr. R. Wallace 
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prophets were no comfort to him, 
He could do his own __ prophesy- 
ing at home. On _ the plane of 


prophecy he was the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s match. He knew as much as the 
right hon. Gentleman did about the 
unknown, ard he cast the horoscope of 
Trish Home Rule somewhat differently, 
Very possibly the right hon. Gentleman 
had made a miscalculation about some 
star in Orion. He believed it was certain 
that in watching the action of the veto 
in the Imperial Parliament upon native 
legislation the Irish Members would vote 
as one man, or, at all events, the Party 
that was in a majority would go solid 
for national interests, whatever British 
interests might suffer, and that was why 
he said in their hearts they preferred 103 
to 80, and that that night they would 
vote themselves into dominion over 
British affairs, with which they had 
nothing to do. The last consolation 
which the Prime Minister offered him 
was that he should have a share in the 
happiness of giving the paramount its 
rightful place over the secondary ; of 
making Home Rule the principle in a 
Home Rule Bill, and so succeeding in 
carrying Home Rule for Ireland, which 
was the paramount, whatever might 
become of British interests, which were 
only secondary. He knew perfectly well 
that the end was logically paramount to 
the means. But what he wanted to ask 
was, did the end always justify or sanctify 
the means? Should they do evil that 
good might come? That seemed to him 
practically the question that was raised 
in this ease. He knew plenty of people 
in life who held strongly by this doctrine 
of paramount, and who, when they 
strongly desired an object, would obtain 
it at any price, however extravagant. 
But he also knew that that generally led 
them into the Bankruptcy Court. He 
had had to encounter gentlemen at the 
Old Bailey and at Quarter Sessions 
who were strongly attached to the doctrine 
of the paramount. They wanted that 
watch or that silver plate, and if other 
people’s interests must be sacrificed, then 
so much the worse for the other people’s 
interests. That was a minor matter, 
and only secondary. He also knew that 
it did not pay. It brought its practitioners 
into three months, or three years, or 
more, according to the exact ratio of 
their enthusiastic devotion to the doctrine 
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of the paramount. Accordingly, he had 
derived very little consolation, indeed, 
from the comforts offered to him in his 
forlorn position by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and when he turned to his fellow 
Home Rulers he received even less com- 
fort and relief from them. They told 
him, for example, that by giving un- 
limited powers, by the doctrine of omnes 
omnia, they should be able to cure the 
evils and confusion of the ‘in-and-out ” 
system. It seemed to him the very op- 
posite was going to be the fact, and by 
the new proposal of the Government they 
would multiply tenfold or a thousand- 
fold the evils, because they were extend- 
ing the operations of the cause. He said 
the proposal of the Government was 
nothing better than that of the famous 
man of Thessaly-— 
“ Who was so wondrous wise, 

He jumped into a quick-set hedge 

And scratched out both his eyes ; 

But when he found his eyes were out, 

With all his might and main, 

He jumped into another hedge, 

And scratched them in again.” 


Government of 


That was the philosophy by which the 
Government were endeavouring to cure 
the evils of the Irish presence in Imperial 
affairs—by providing for their presence 
in British affairs. Then he was told he 
should be no worse off in the time to come 
than he was now, and that they were 
doing the samething now. Well, but he 
wanted to do better, and he saw a way of 
doing better in the honest action of those 
despised and rejected sub-sections. He 
contended that they would very probably 
be worse off than now, because under the 
present system the Irish Members, at all 
events, were in their true position, and 
there was a certain check upon them in 
the present condition of affairs; but 
under Home Rule, with their omnes 
omnia, the Irish Members would be in a 
false position, and with no check what- 
ever upon them. It was very difficult 
for even the best men to act rightly if 
they were not in their true, but were in 
a false, position. Even granted they had 
no interest to move them, and acted only 
on the bidding of whim and caprice, he 
said that in itself was a danger, because 
they knew that there was a very old 
Parliamentary hand of even longer stand- 
ing in that House than the Prime 
Minister himself, who still 
“ Will some mischief find 
For idle hands to do.” 
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Last of all, he was told by his friends, if 
he would only consent to this arrange- 


ment, they would secure the co- 
operation of, he did not know 
how many, good Trish Radical 


votes; and he was not sure, human 
nature being so weak and so open to 
temptation, that that was possibly not 
the least prevailing consideration. But 
he wanted to ask his fellow Home 
Rulers seriously whether they felt that 
they could honestly, and in conformity 
with any ethical standard of political 
life, join in an attempt to snatch even 
Radical votes on these principles ? There 
was no principle more sacred to Radical- 
ism than the principle of representation, 
and that people should be ruled through 
Representatives chosen by themselves, 
But what would be the votes of Irish 
Members present under the conditions of 
Home Rule? They would not be the 
votes of Members chosen by the people 
in whose affairs those votes were exer- 
cised. He told his fellow Radicals that 
it was impossible honestly to obtain 
Radical Irish votes under this scheme of 
Home Rule. Did they say to him they 
did not care, that they would get the 
votes—honestly, if they could—but by 
all means they would get votes? If 
that was it, then he was afraid he had 
been getting not into the very best com- 
pany, and he, for one, refused to join them 
in debauching Liberalism, or in commit- 
ting what he believed would be a politi- 
cal rascality. He would do all he could 
to obtain Radical votes on Radical prin- 
ciples, but he would do all he could also 
against obtaining Radical votes on anti- 
Radical principles. Besides, what cer- 
tainty had they that the Irish votes 
would always be Radical ? A nation of 
small landlords was more likely to be a 
nation of great Tories. He regretted 
that the Government had not stood by 


their own better judgment in _ this 
matter, but had given way to the 


opinions of those who, whatever might 
be their excellences in other respects, 
were surely inferior to the Government 
in judging of the proper construction of 
legislative proposals. He was afraid it 
was, toa certain extent, too character- 
istic of this Government to give way. 
They were getting too much in the way 
of first putting down their foot and then 
lifting it up again. He would remind 
them that a Government which ran 
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away was not unlikely to be a fugitive 
Government. It was not the mind of 
the Government, but it was the will 
that caused him alarm. He was not afraid 
for their heads, but for their backbone. 
The Government contained one trans- 
cendental genius,and half adozen tried men 
of unquestionably conspicuous intellect. 
It would be understood that in so speak- 
ing he was speaking with the most 
friendly disposition towards the Govern- 
ment. Faithful were the wounds of a 
friend. He had observed that not only 
persons but Governments had generally 
two classes of friends—-the candid and 
the sugar-candied. For himself, he was 
afraid there was no doubt about the 
category to which he belonged, for, un- 
fortunately, Nature had not dowered him 
with any plethora of saccharine attri- 
butes to begin with, and such as had 
been bestowed upon him had, he appre- 
hended, become almost atrophied by 
negligent culture. But such as he was 
he offered his counsel, and his warning, if 
need be, to the Government, and he 
felicitated himself that day upon having 
had the courage to speak out his mind, and 
to tell them what he really thought and 
felt with respect to the unfortunate, and, 
he believed, disastrous, change that had 
so suddenly come over the spirit and the 
character of this Bill. He was afraid 
now that when it went down to the 
country and was sufficiently thought over 
by-and-by, and was understood by the 
people, it would not only create no en- 
thusiasm, but might excite a great 
amount of opposition to the Bill and 
to the idea which it represented, and 
so be the means of retarding a cause 
which he should always continue to 
regard, under just and rational conditions, 
as the cause of justice, liberty, progress, 
and good government. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
- said, his kon. Friend who had just 
spoken of course had a right to state his 
own opinions, but when he attacked most 
of those on that side of the House he 
surely had no right to explain to them 
the motives by which they were actuated. 
He was perfectly ready to admit, so far 
as his own personal belief went, that the 
best plan to adopt would be to entirely 
exclude the Irish Members from that 
House. ‘Though he had given no pledges 
to vote against exclusion, many Liberal 
Members had, and for the reason that in 
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1886 the main protest against the first 
Home Rule Bill was that it entirely 
excluded the Irish Members. They were 
told again and again that this would 
disintegrate the Empire and convert 
Ireland into a Colony ; and it was under- 
stood that if this difficulty could be got 
over and Irish Members retained many 
Liberal Unionists, who said they had 
strayed from the Liberal fold on account 
of this matter of exclusion, would return 
to it. But those Liberal Unionists had 
not kept their word. They (the Liberals) 
were not going to follow that bad 
example. They had kept their word, 
Many of them told their constituents— 
he did not, however—that they would 
vote against exclusion, if they found 
themselves, speaking as a Party, pledged 
against it. They found now, however, that 
total exclusion had been rendered impos- 
sible to the Liberal Party. For himself, he 
was more in favour of partial than of full 
retention, provided a working means could 
be found to carry on the present Parlia- 
mentary system. He had expected his 
hon. Friend to tell them of some system 
that would be workable; but his hon. 
Friend spoke only of the Cabinet system. 
This system appeared to him to rest upon 
the basis that the Cabinet was a Com- 
mittee of the majority in that House. 
If they had any different system from 
that which prevailed they might have 
a British majority and an Imperial 
minority. He would favour partial 
exclusion, but that he had come to the 
conclusion it would destroy the Parlia- 
mentary system of Government. The 
objections against partial representation 
outweighed those against representation 
asa whole. His hon. Friend told them 
that by leaving out of the Bill the sub- 
section under consideration they would 
deprive Great Britain of Home Rule. 
But had Great Britain Home Rule at the 
present moment with the Irish vote ? 
Let them take the Local Veto Bill as an 
illustration—a Bill that was essentially 
British, and was to apply only to Great 
Britain. That Bill was carried against 
the British majority by the votes of the 
Irish Members, and so he contended that 
by giving the Irish Members full powers 
to sit and vote on all matters after Home 
Rule was passed for Ireland they did not 
in any sort of way deprive themselves 
of Home Rule, becanse, unfortunately, 
they did not possess it. He was one of 
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those who were in favour of Home Rule 
all round — for Wales, Scotland, and 
England as well as Ireland—and he 
believed the result of giving it to Ireland 
would be that it would yet be adopted 
for all the component parts of the United 
Kingdom. For six years the Con- 
servatives and Liberal Unionists had 
been explaining and discussing this 
question, and declaring how difficult it 
was. But they had not stated what 
their own wishes were. Would the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition state precisely what he wanted ? 
Did he object to partial retention, or 
simply to the particular scheme set forth 
in the Bill? He had given his reasons 
why he was in favour of partial retention ; 
would the right hon. Gentleman do the 
same’ Instead of quoting from old 
speeches would he tell the Committee 
what was the course he recommended to 
be pursued ? If the right hon. Gentie- 
man would submit some scheme of partial 
retention which would not destroy Parlia- 
mentary Government it would be 
welcomed, for they were not slaves on 
that side of the House. The Prime 
Minister had said that he left the matter 
entirely to the House. If the Leader of 
the Opposition could bring forward a 
scheme which would meet the difficulties 
of the situation, he believed the Prime 
Minister would be prepared to accept it. 
If he would do what it had passed 
the wit of man on the Ministerial 
side of the House to do—if he would 
get them out of this difficulty — 
everyone on that side would be glad. 
Sir J. PEASE (Durham, Barnard 
Castle) said, he had listened with respect 
to the speech of the hon. Member for 
East Edinburgh, and it was refreshing 
to find that there was in the House one 
immaculate man entirely beyond the 
reach of temptation who never thought 
of his constituents or his votes as long 
as he was doing his duty by pulling the 
Bill of the Government to pieces. He 
was himself one of those who found 
fault with the Bill of 1886 because it 
excluded Members from Ireland from 
taking part in the discussions of the 
House, and he stated that he could not 
feel that there was such a thing as Im- 
perial unity without Imperial representa- 
tion. He believed that the granting of 
Home Rule to Ireland was in accordance 
with the best interests of the country and 
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the unity of the Empire. It seemed to 
him impossible to have unity of Imperial 
interests if Irish Members were excluded 
from the House of Commons and the 
Irish Peers from the other branch of 
the Legislature. The Home Rule As- 
sembly was to bea subordinate Assembly. 
There was no difference of opinion in the 
House on that subject. But if Imperial 
unity was not maintained in that House 
they would have a state of things which 
would be very dangerous to the interests 
of the Empire. He thought it impos- 
sible that a people like the Irish, who 
had spread themselves over the world 
and taken a large part in the govern- 
ment of our Colonies, would settle down 
content merely with a local Assembly, 
throwing away all concern in our Im- 
perial interests, our foreign relations, our 
Army, and our Navy. If Irish Members 
were excluded altogether there would be 
a risk of the Irish Assembly dabbling in 
things which were Imperial in their 
character whatever the law on the sub- 
ject might be. As to any danger 
arising from Irish Members iaking part 
in discussions on British interests, he 
entirely failed to see it. The Irish Party 
had from time to time turned out one 
Government after another, not on great 
questions of British interest, but because 
of one predominant feeling—that they 
must have Home Rule. If Home Rule 
were taken out of the way, what object 
could Irish Members have in turning out 
Governments ? Where a measure seemed 
likely to work for the benefit of the 
commonwealth the Irish vote would be 
given in its favour. There was no 
predominant feeling in Scotland against 
English interests—why, then, should 
there be in Ireland once Home Rule was 
granted ? If they looked through the 
Bills on the Paper—Government Bills 
and Private Bills—they would see that 
many of them were not Party questions, 
but were for the benefit of the country 
at large. Many of the Bills passed 
through the House by the help of the 
Irish Members would be a guide to the 
Irish Parliament afterwards as to what 
they were to do for the benefit of their 
country. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I have listened with attention to 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down, and, as far as I can 
collect, he has two principal reasons for 
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the vote he is going to give. One 
reason is that if the Irish Members are 
not allowed to take their full share in 
Imperial affairs they will lose their 
interest in them, and the second is that 
it will do the Irish Members a great deal 
of good to listen to our discussions on 
British affairs. I am convinced that 
two more trivial arguments could not be 
advanced upon what is the gravest 
matter which has come up in the whole 
course of our discussions in Committee. 
The hon. Baronet, in using such argu- 
ments, must have been playing with us, 
though I should have hardly thought him 
capable of joking on such a question. 
His first argument is that we should 
bribe the Irish Members by giving them 
an interest in our affairs, which are not 
their concern ; and his second is that so 
great are the educational effects of our 
Debates that we should drag Irish Mem- 
bers here to go through the educational 
process of our discussions and to vote in 
our interests that they may be the better 
qualified to go back to their own country 
to discuss and vote upon matters upon 
which we have had their assistance 
before. Well, Sir, I think my _ hon. 
Friend will hardly expect the Committee 
to take very seriously the reasons he has 
given for the vote he proposes to record 
to-night. I pass from that speech to the 
speech which immediately preceded it— 
namely, that of the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere). The 
hon. Member for Northampton made a 
very direct appeal to me—an appeal to 
which I feel disposed to respond. The 
hon. Member said—* Let the Leader of 
the Opposition give his views upon the 
whole policy involved in this question of 
the retention of the Irish Members, and 
we shall be glad to consider them.” 
Though he did not promise me his vote 
—indeed, he sufficiently indicated that, 
whatever are my reasons, he probably 
would not give me his vote—yet I am 
ready to tell him what it is that 
will guide me in voting on this Amend- 
ment, and, after this Amendment is dis- 

sed of, in voting on the whole clause. 
Though I am prepared to respond to the 
appeal of the hon. Member, I do not 
think it is a fair question to ask us to 
solve problems that are none of our set- 
ting. The hon. Member for North- 





ampton says—“I admit the difficulties, 
and it is your business to solve them.” 
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It would be our business to solve them if 
we had framed the Home Rule Bill, but 
in our view those questions are not 
capable of solution; and the very fact 
that they are incapable of solution affords, 
in our opinion, a conclusive argument 
against the whole scheme, of which one 
or other of the plans in question must 
necessarily form a part. In my opinion 
it is not necessary, in order to demonstrate 
the impossibility of Home Rule, to dis- 
cuss any other question than this of what 
we are to do with the Irish Members ; 
and if we can show, as I believe we can, 
that there is no conceivable or possible 
plan which is not open to objection so 
serious that it would wreck any scheme 
to which it was attached, then I think 
we shall have demonstrated that Home 
Rule is a scheme which, in the interests 
of the Imperial Parliament, you ought 
never to have opened up. I take, how- 
ever, the vote on the Second Reading as 
provisionally affirming the principle of 
the scheme, and I set myself to find the 
course which is least open to the funda- 
mental objection to which all the courses 
are open. The Opposition have already 
voted in favour of total exclusion, and 
so great is my faith in the arguments on 
which that vote was based that I still 
do not give up the hope of inducing the 
Committee to accept that view, and I 
have accordingly put down on the Paper 
a clause embodying my view of the way 
in which the Irish Members should be 
treated—a clause which I may describe 
generally as being based on the provi- 
sions of the Home Rule Bill of 1886. I 
will do my best to afford the Committee 
the opportunity of voting on that scheme 
by voting for the omission of this clause 
altogether ; and if we are successful—and 
I think I can show that we ought to be 
—in rejecting absolutely from top to 
bottom the whole scheme of the Govern- 
ment, then, when the time comes, I shall 
propose my new clause by which, roughly 
speaking, the old plan of 1886 will be 
inserted in the Bill. Now,-why is it 
that I anticipate that upon this vote for 
the clause I think we ought to meet with 
a better measure of success than we did 
when we proposed the total exclusion of 
the Irish Members at an earlier stage of 
the Committee? I have listened with 
attention to every speech made from the 
other side on the subject. I see with un- 
mistakable clearness that from the Prime 
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Minister downwards there is not # single 
English or Scotch Representative who 
does not loathe the introduction of the 
Irish Members—[Cries of “No!”]— 
and who does not, on its merits, think 
the whole scheme indefensible, and who 
does more than put the thinnest veil over 
the innermost feeling of his heart that 
the old plan with all its objections—and, 
Heaven knows! I have no wish to 
minimise the objections to the old plan— 
was the better of the two. The right 
hen. Gentleman the Chief Secretary the 
other night was subjected to a severe 
cross-examination as to his previous 
utterances. He never explained them. 
He never for a moment pretended that 
he dissented from them. [If I rightly 
interpreted certain words and inarticu- 
late signs of the Chief Secretary, there 
is not a single word of his speeches, ad- 
mirable speeches, which were quoted on 
this subject to which in his heart at this 
moment he dissents. And as_ for 
the Prime Minister, I do _ not 
think any man who heard his 
speech on the introduction of the Bill 
and his later utterances upon this clause 
doubts that if the Prime Minister were 
the absolute arbiter of our destinies on 
this matter, he would go back to his old 
original proposals, and would prefer, in 
the interests of Parliament and Great 
Britain—and I would add in the interests 
of Ireland—to exclude the Irish Repre- 
sentatives totally from discussions in this 
House. And what have we heard from 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
R. Wallace), who made a most brilliant 
speech—of its kind one of the most 
brilliant speeches of my whole Parlia- 
mentary recollection? He has shown 
his absolute and irrevocable objection to 
the new policy of the Government. He 
has not shown that he desires the scheme 
as it now stands. He says that it may 
be workable, but even he does not for a 
moment pretend that he thinks the “ in- 
and-out ” scheme an advisable or practi- 
eal one. He quoted his old speeches in 
which he had always advocated the 
total exclusion of the Irish Members. I 
claim him, therefore, as one of the other 
side of the House who, when we come 
to vote for the omission of Clause 9, 
with the view of subsequently intro- 
ducing the clause I have just described, 
will be found in the Lobby with me. 
Then I come to the hon. Member for 
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Northampton. He told us, in answer to 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh, that it 
was his habit to mature his opinion 
before he gave them final expression. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : Hear, hear ! 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, the 
hon. Member’s mode of maturing his 
opinions appears to be to publish them 
monthly — [Several Voices: Weekly.] 
—yes, weekly in Truth, and then to go 
back upon them when it comes to a vote 
in the House. I find it extremely diffi- 
cult to reconcile the hon. Member's 
present attitude with his previous utter- 
ances. This, at all events, I gather 
from his speech—that, whatever his vote 
may be, his opinions are unchanged. He 
has told us as distinctly as words could 
that at this very moment, when he is 
going to vote with the Government 
against the “in-and-out” clause, his 
opinions remain what they have always 
been—in favour of total exclusion. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Allow me to 
explain. My opinion, I did say, remains 
in favour of total exclusion, but I am 
looking at the major rather than the 
minor, and I believe if there was a 
majority in favour of total exclusion by 
certain Members on this side of the 
House voting for it, we should absolutely 
wreck the Bill, and I do not want to 
wreck the Bill. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is a 
new version of the doctrine of the para- 
mount, of which we had so interesting 
an exposition earlier in the evening. At 
all events, I fail to see how it would 
wreck the Bill if the hon. Member and 
his friends would consent with me to 
reject the clause as a whole with the 
view of introducing a new clause. Does 
the hon. Member think he would be 
running counter to the Bill ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : It would not 
mean total exclusion. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My clause 
would. I am answering his appeal. I 
say if he likes to look at the Notice 
Paper he will see that I have put down 
a clause embodying my view. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : 
would wreck the Bill. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member may have access to a 
source of information which is 
denied to us. Why it should wreck 
the Bill that the views of the 
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full expression passes my comprehension. 
At all events, it is clear from their 
speeches that all the gentlemen on the 
Ministerial side to whom I have referred 
are agreed that of the three detestable 
alternatives the least detestable is the 
one by which we shall be deprived of the 
presence of hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway. That is a sufficient answer 
to the hon. Member as to what my 
general policy is, and how I would pro- 
pose to carry it out. Now, as to the 
particular line of action we ought to take 
in the Division on the present Amend- 
ment, the course is not quite so clear, for 
my objection to the “in-and-out” plan 
is so great that to nothing except total 
inclusion can it be greater. To weigh 
the exact comparative dangers these two 
schemes is throwing upon us a burden 
somewhat difficult to bear, and I will 
frankly admit that I have some difficulty 
in making up my mind on the question. 
My reasons for the course I am going to 
pursue are these: I admit with the hon. 
Member for Northampton, and I believe 
with every single gentleman who has 
considered this matter, that the “ in-and- 
out ” clause must carry most serious evils 
in its train. It must, in the first place, 
shatter or threaten the ordinary pro- 
cedure of Parliament with many difficul- 
ties. It must, in the second place, lead 
to constant intrigue with the Irish Mem- 
bers, and it must, in the third place, I 
believe and fear, shatter the Cabinet 
system. The hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh thinks very little of the Cabinet 
system. He regards it as an ancient 
instrument of Monarchy, which might 
be dispensed with in a Democratic State. 
I do not read history like the hon. Mem- 
ber. To my mind it is the most in- 
genious and flexible machinery by which 
the Executive is brought into harmony 
with the opinion of the country or with 
the opinion of Parliament that has ever 
been devised by the ingenuity of man. I, 
therefore, should see with the greatest 
regret anything introduced which should 
either destroy or tend to destroy the 
Cabinet system. So far, therefore, I 
agree with those who see very great 
evils in the “in-and-out” plan. But 
what is the alternative ? Really it passes 
my understanding to comprehend how 
any gentleman can seriously come down 
to the House of Commons, five-sixths of 
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these British Members that henceforth 
their affairs are to be controlled, and in 
most contingencies absolutely controlled, 
not by those who represent them, but by 
those who do not represent them. At 
present this Parliament forms a Legis- 
lative Assembly for the three United 
Kingdoms. Everybody sits here by equal 
right, everybody has an ‘equal title, 
everybody is on an equality, and every- 
body from the very nature of the case has 
not only the abstract right, but the duty 
imposed upon him, of considering all 
questions, local and Imperial, which may 
be submitted to him. That is what 
representative government means. What 
it does not mean is to bring here 
a set of gentlemen who are called 
upon to vote for things which do 
not concern them, and who are given 
the absolute control of their own affairs 
without any intervention from any other 
part of the United Kingdom. Would 
you call that representative government ? 
The right hon. Gentieman has long 
played the part before us, with great 
grace and dexterity, of a Constitutional 
lawyer. Does he, who has studied the 
theory and the growth of the English 
Constitution, mean to tell us that a plan 
under which those are called upon to 
vote on questions who do not represent 
any part of the Kingdom which is in 
organic unity with the part with which 
these questions deal can be called repre- 
sentative government ? Why should it 
be ? Suppose we were to introduce for 
Canada, or for the United States of 
America—why not ?—a set of gentle- 
men, very competent politicians, vcry 
honest men, and say— We do not pre- 
tend to interfere with your affairs, but 
we feel we require assistance in managing 
ours; be good enough to give us that 
assistance ; come and join in our delibera- 
tions; give us the benefit of your 
eloquence ; vote in our Lobbies.” Why, 
ihe man who proposed that, if he was not 
promptly shut up in a lunatic asylum, at 
all events would not be allowed to claim 
the title of a Constitutional authority. 
But that is not all. Not merely are you 
introducing into our Assembly—as it will 
then be an Assembly for dealing with 
local matters—gentlemen from outside 
who have no concern in these local 
matters, but you make your selection of 
the Members on the most extraordinary 
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persons conceivably who have invariably 
in the past shown their devotion to our 
traditions—shown their love of our 
methods of conducting business, who 
have done their best to further the busi- 
ness and the honour of this House, who 
have always shown a profound and dis- 
interested attention to our local interests, 
who have aot been devoted to isolated 
questions, and to the furtherance of one 
political object—you might have chosen 
these men, and although I should not 
have advised you to introduce even such 
persons from outside into your Assembly, 
at all events the result might not have 
been disastrous. What is the history of 
gentlemen below the Gangway? They 
have shown themselves in their own way, 
according to their own lights, men of 
great patriotism, men of public spirit, 
men of energy and of eloquence. I do 
not deny it. That public spirit, that 
patriotism, that energy, and that 
eloquence have not been devoted in the 
past to British causes. They have not 
been devoted to furthering the honour 
and supporting the interest of the British 
House of Commons. Even when they 
form Members of the same _ integral 
organic representative system as we do 
they have not helped us ; and you expect 
from them, when you banish them from 
your system, and when they come to you 
as outsiders, a course of conduct which 
they have never shown when they were 
of your family and belonged to the very 
system that you represent. 

Mr. T. P. OCONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): We put you in Office in 
1885. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 
going to discuss the history of the last 
10 years with the hon. Gentleman. Ido 
not know whether, supposing his theory 
is correct, he said that with the view of 
commending the action of the Irish 
Members to hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
I understand the interruption, however, 
as an important and relevant one. I 
understand him to say that, without 
being at all in agreement with the Con- 
servative Party in 1885, the Irish Mem- 
bers nevertheless thought it desirable to 
put that Party in power to carry out 
their own objects. That is what they 
did in the green tree—that is what they 
did when they were Members of our own 
system, when the United Kingdom was 
really united and the Parliament of the 
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United Kingdom was really a united 
Parliament—what do you expect in the 
dry ? 

An hon. Member: To do better than 
put you in power. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I expect 
them to do what the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister, in his earlier 
expectations on the Irish Question, 
expected. I expect them—and I should 
not blame them for it—to come here and 
to use the powers which you are now 
putting into their hands for the further- 
ance of their Irish objects as distin- 
guished from British objects. I expect 
them in the future, even more than in the 
past, to use the votes which the Consti- 
tution gives them, and the powers 
which the Constitution confers upon 
them, to raise or lower, to upset or estab- 
lish Ministers, not in proportion as those 
Ministers may serve the interests of 
Great Britain, but in proportion as they 
may serve the interests of Ireland. And 
if they so use their powers—and, being 
human, what else do you expect of 
them ?—can you doubt that by this 
clause, passed as you mean now to pass 
it, you are inflicting the deadliest blow 
on Parliamentary Government which it 
ever sustained in the whole history of 
the world? I have in these few words 
clearly explained both the vote I mean 
to give to-day on this Amendment, and 
the vote I mean to give on :the whole 
clause. I have deliberately abstained 
from attacking the Government. To tell 
the truth the Government are hardly 
worth attacking. Hitherto it has been 
supposed that, at all events on Bills of 
their own creation, and on questions of 
vital importanee, it was the duty of the 
Government to lead the House—to 
guide the House—to place a policy 
before the House and press its accept- 
ance. That tradition has been, amongst 
many other traditions, finally swept 
away by Her Majesty’s Government. 
We in vain plied them with questions 
month after month as to what course they 
were going to take on this clause. They 
told us, I understood—I never know 
whether I quite understand the Govern- 
ment, but I understood them to tell us 
that they meant to commend the clause 
as it stood to the attention of the House. 
That, unless my memory deceives me, 
was not said once nor twice, but a dozen 
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times, and then they come down to this 
House, and so eager are they not to pre- 
sent their scheme to us, but some totally 
opposite scheme, that they will not even 
allow the hon. Member for Northampton 
to propose his own Amendment, but they 
rush into the field and propose a change 
of front on no better ground that I can 
discover than that their Whips told them 
that it would pay in the Division Lobby 
and that they saw three or four Amend- 
ments down on the Paper which they 
interpreted as being in the sense of their 
own new policy. Well, a Government 
which rolls about from side to side, 
which has no convictions, at any rate 
which does not act on any convictions, 
but rather prides itself on obscurely in- 
dicating that its own convictions are 
precisely opposed to its own avowed 
policy—a Government of this kind every 
one of whose Members—with the doubt- 
ful exception of the Secretary for Scot- 
land, who once uttered a passionate cry 
in favour of retaining the Irish Members 
on the ground that there never could be 
a Radical majority in this country with- 
out the Irish Members—have, some of 
them in language of the utmost elo- 
quence, precision, and  explicitness, 
avowed their intention of carrying out a 
policy which, before the Division, before 
the Debate, before a single word has 
been said on the question they absolutely 
abandon—a Government of that kind is 
not worth attacking. They take the 
view, if the Prime Minister represents 
them accurately, that the question we 
are discussing is of minor importance, 
and that so long as we can pass Home 
Rule in some shape, so long as we can 
have a Legislature in Ireland of some 
kind or another, the effect on the Imperial 
Parliament, the greatest of all represen- 
tative Assemblies, is not to be counted in 
the balance. This is a matter—I think 
the exact phrase of the Prime Minister 
was—this is a matter of minor impor- 
tance. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: That 
was not my phrase. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I was quot- 
ing from memory. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s sentences, though extremely 
eloquent, are not so brief that I can 
carry the whole of them in my mind. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: You can 
carry the part that is convenient. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The clause 
from which I was quoting runs thus— 
“None of these minor considerations 
ought to influence our course.” 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: What 
minor considerations ? 

Mr. A J. BALFOUR: Of course, 
there are only one set of arguments, one 
set of considerations, which can influence 
the House on this question, aud that is 
the future position of our Debates, of 
our power, and of the Constitution based 
upon representative principles. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Those 
are not the minor considerations men- 
tioned by me. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will not 
enter into a contest with the right hon, 
Gentleman as to his meaning. If he 
thinks it worth while, he can explain 
afterwards if I have misrepresented him, 
If he tells me I have misrepresented him 
I entirely accept his assertion. I do not 
press the matter further. Whether he 
does or does not think that the argu- 
ments which, after all, are the only argu- 
ments worth dealing with on this question 
are of minor importance, I would fain 
hope that there are still to be found 
amongst the supporters of the Bill those 
who do not think that the future of Ire- 
land or the future of England or of Home 
Rule, important as that issue is, can be 
for one moment compared with the future 
destinies of the House of Commons. 
My firm faith is this: We have before 
us times of great stress and trouble. 
Problems are coming up in the not distant 
future which wil! requireall the wisdom and 
all the sobriety we can command in order 
to enable us not merely to register the will 
of the people, but to guide the will of the 
people, and give it expression in forms 
which neither we nor our children may 
have reason to repent. On the future of 
this House depends the future of Eng- 
land; and I would earnestly appeal to 
every man who hears me not to allow 
minor considerations to touch this para- 
mount interest. I would beg them to 
remember that, after all, even from their 
own point of view, the fate of the Bill is 
not bound up with the decision on this 
9th clause. I would remind them that 
the Government themselves have shown 
such flexibility of opinion in this matter 
that any plan which this House may 
impose upon them they will be bound to 
accept. Gentlemen opposite can vote 
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with perfect freedom according to their 
convictions ; and I would beg and im- 
plore them, even if they do not consider 
their own electoral interests, which I 
believe myself will not gain by the vote 
which they propose to give to-night, that 
at all events they will remember the 
magnitude of the charge committed to 
them, and that they will not, by a rash 
decision given on short notice, imperil 
the whole future of an Assembly in 
which the interests, not of Great Britain 
and Ireland only but of the whole Empire 
are involved. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): I have listened very 
attentively to the right hon. Gentleman. 
I think the House in general will bear 
me out in the assertion that I have en- 
deavoured, as far as possible, in these 
Debates to avoid matters of crimination 
and recrimination and all topics which 
might tend to import heat, seeking, on 
the contrary, those topics and expressions 
which might attend to allay the heat that 
is apt to accompany discussions of great 
and vital questions of politics. I had 
hoped to adhere to that resolution to the 
end, but the right hon. Gentleman will 
not ‘allow me; I am obliged to enter 
upon the ground which he has just been 
traversing. The right hon. Gentleman 
says he will not attack the Government 
—a most charitable declaration. I can 
assure him that the Government are 
perfectly indifferent whether he attacks 
them or not. But, having given us the 
benefit of his charity, he proceeds to 
pour upon us the vials of his wrath, and 
explains to us why it is he will not 
attack the Government; he will not at- 
tack the Government, for such a Govern- 
ment as this is not worth attacking. 
[Opposition cheers.] I quoted those 
words on purpose to draw that cheer. 
Such a Government as this is not worth 
attacking. [Cheers.] The cheers have a 
little abated. [Ministerial cheers.] One 
purpose of my rising is to endeavour 
to throw a little light on the question 
what Governments are and what Go- 
vernments are not worth attacking ? 
Why, Sir, is this Government not 
worth attacking? Because we have 
professed all along—not now, under the 
pressure of political! interest, but through 
the whole contest of the last seven years 
—that the question of the retention or 
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the non-retention of the Irish Members, 
and the question of the mode in which, 
if retained, they ought to be retained, was 
beset with difficulty, and that, being 
beset with difficulty, and there being no 
possible plan known to us or capable of 
being suggested that was free from even 
legitimate objection—we felt it be a point 
upon which, as in our opinion it is not in- 
volved in and couldinot be put in competi- 
tion with the great question of Home Rule 
for Ireland, the opinion of the country 
ought to prevail. That was our view, and 
the right hon, Gentleman says that a 
Government capable of holding that view 
upon such a subject as this, upon which 
the Government admits and, I think, has 
shown that there is no method of pro- 
ceeding that is not open to considerable 
objection — that any Government that 
remits to the free judgment of this self- 
governing people the question which of 
these alternatives amidst contending 
difficulties it shall adopt, is a Govern- 
ment not worth attacking. What we 
should be inclined to say, in the first 
place, is this—that the Government is 
bound to adhere to the main principle 
of its pelicy, and that a Government 
which cannot adhere to the main 
principle of its poliey is a Government, 
perhaps, not worth attacking. Have we 
abandoned the main principle of our 
policy ? When did we state that the 
exclusion of the Irish Members was a 
great principle of policy? We have 
always argued it as a question of com- 
parative and of very serious difficulty, 
but it was no principle of our policy, and 
was never announced by us in that cha- 
racter and capacity. It was one of those 
subjects open to doubt, open to discussion, 
and eminently one, if upon any question 
whatever, on which it was fitting and it 
was right that we should be ready to 
defer to the well-ascertained judgment of 
the country. Sir, J perfectly understand 
the course of the right hon. Gentleman. 
I do not find much fault with the right 
hon. Gentleman for endeavouring to 
fasten upon us a totally different con- 
struction. He is fond enough of quot- 
ing from this or that speech of this or 
that Member of the Government; but he 
has never been able to quote a single 
expression from any speech showing that 
we at any period of this great contro- 
versy had made a capital article of our 
creed of our intention that either 
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the inclusion or the exclusion of 
Irish Members should be the determining 
consideration upon that far greater point 
—whether we were or were not to prose- 
cute the Irish question of Home Rule. 
Therefore I differ from the right hon. 
Gentleman in the proposal that it is not 
worthy of the Constitutional Government 
of 2 self-governing country to make a 
choice justified by the character of the 
question, and to say— Here is a matter 
upon which we are ready to defer to the 
well-considered and well-ascertained judg- 
ment of the country; ” while in respect to 
all points we laid down, and we were 
careful to lay them down in the clearest 
language, as the cardinal and determining 
principles of our Bill, we have adhered 
to them fast and firmly from the first to 
the last. There may be Governments un- 
worthy of being attacked ; of course, the 
right hon. Gentleman never belonged to 
such Governments. The right hon. 
Gentleman’s standard is very high ; no 
Pharisee who ever lived in “dea had a 
loftier standard of action tnan the right 
hon. Gentleman. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says I talk of this as a minor con- 
sideration. If I rightly remember, the 
minor considerations were comparisons 
between the two modes in which the 
Irish Members were to act when voting 
in this House; but the right hon. 
Gentleman cannot abide the idea that a 
question of this kind was never included 
by the Government, or any Member of it, 
among the vital considerations of the Bill 
to which we should be held, but was re- 
garded as a principle upon which we 
should be open to influence from the 
House. Well, Sir, I think the right hon. 
Gentleman will feel that, if it is necessary 
to be thus consistent upon questions not 
capital in themselves, there are other 
questions of a higher order on which a 
Government is bound to be consistent. 
If we, who never fastened ourselves to 
this question and never argued it except 
as a question of expediency, were not 
free to admit the judgment of the country 
as governing our policy, what am I to say 
to those who announce in the autumn of 
one year that to make certain proposals 
is forbidden to them by every moral 
principle, and who, a few months after- 
wards, make these very proposals ? The 
right hon. Gentleman compels me to go 
back to the autumn of 1886. He ought 
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member—that when the question of Irish 
distress was raised, proposals were made 
and seriously urged from different parts 
of the House that the judicial rents of 
Ireland ought to be again examined and 
adjusted. I think nearly every Member 
of the Government of that day, certainly 
all its leading Members, said the proposal 
to re-examine the judicial rents was con- 
trary to moral principle. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: 
stated anything of the kind. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I did 
not say you did. For once I am able to 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman ; I 
am not speaking of him. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Paddington, 
S.): I did not say it. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Did not 
Lord Salisbury say it? I really did not 
think that the right hon. Gentleman 
would condescend to this method of 
argument. What I say is that Lord 
Salisbury and other leading men of that 
Government declared that it was con- 
trary to the moral principle of right and 
wrong and contrary to government by 
honourable men that they should attempt 
to re-introduce the consideration of judicial 
rents before the expiration of the term 
for which they had been fixed. What 
happened ? A few months elapsed, and 
that very Government did what they had 
condemned as immoral. [Cries of 
“ Question !”] Why did not you call 
“ Question” when the right hon. Gentle- 
man was speaking ? The question I am 
touching is a very inconvenient one. It 
is laid down that we are not worthy of 
consideration in this House because we 
are swayed by pure expediency in a 
matter never avowed by us as one capital 
to the question, but always treated by us 
as one of a secondary though very im- 
portant character. It is said that, because 
the voice of the country has swayed us, 
we are unworthy. What thinks the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, I 
think, gave his opinion upon this subject 
at the time? What thinks the right 
hon. Gentleman himself, a contented 
Member of that Government while these 
declarations of high morality were de- 
livered in 1886, he having been the 
organ who contradicted every one of 
those declarations by his actions in 1887 ? 
And yet we are given to understand that 
we are unworthy because we are dealing 
with this question as a question of ex- 
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pediency. You have not given a shadow 
of ashred of proof that we have ever 
treated it otherwise. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is my 
complaint against you—that you have 
never got beyond the wire-pulling con- 
sideration of this thing at ail; that you 
have never regarded it as it ought to 
have been regarded. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Then 
the doctrine of the right hon. Gentleman 
is that that which renders us totally un- 
worthy of the honour of an attack from 
him is that we have now treated the sub- 
ject exactly as we have treated it all 
along, erroneously, as he thinks, but that 
we have always treated it as a question 
of expediency and as a question for wire- 
pullers. He has totally failed to show 
one single shred of evidence, one rag of 
evidence, to prove that we have ever 
treated it otherwise than as we now treat 
it. But I retaliate upon him—I ask him 
to apply to the Members of the Govern- 
ment of 1886 something of the pure and 
erystal clearuess of his ethical principles, 
something of his chivalrous conception 
of affairs, and to tell me why it is, if we 
are unworthy of attack, that a Govern- 
ment which in the Autumn declares the 
revision of judicial rents to be a breach 
of primary moral principle, and yet a few 
months later, by the mouth of the right 
hon. Gentleman, perpetrates that very 
offence—a Government still adorned by 
the presence of so many distinguished 
gentlemen, and still supported, above all, 
by the high and transcendent morality 
and the unbending principles which the 
right hon. Gentleman applies unflinch- 
ingly to his opponents—is to be the pre- 
cise converse of that which he keeps in 
perfect readiness for action for the con- 
venience of himself and friends. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I find it diffieult to explain— 
it may be due to some hitherto undis- 
covered doctrine of suppressed intellectual 
energy—how, whenever we come towards 
the end of «a compartment, the heat of 
this Committee undoubtedly rises. It 
may be owing to the pressure of the 
reserved clauses and Amendments. My 
right hon. Friend (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
commenced his speech by saying, with 
great truth, that on the whole he had 
avoided anything in the nature of re- 
crimination in the course of these Debates, 
but he was bound to make an exception 
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to-day owing to the speech of the Leader 
of the Opposition (Mr. A. J. Balfour). 
The House is fuller than it was when the 
Leader of the Opposition rose, but I 
think that those who heard him speak 
will agree that, at all events until he came 
to the concluding sentence, his speech 
was a most weighty and a most moderate 
exposition of his views. It can, there- 
fore, be only the last words of the speech 


which have provoked the somewhat 
excited interposition of the Prime 
Minister. In the course of those words 


the Leader of the Opposition, dealing 
with the course which had been taken on 
this particular matter by the Government, 
expressed his opinion that the Govern- 
ment was hardly worthy of notice. 


‘Thereupon, instead of using his energies 


to defend the Government against this 
imputation—at which I can well under- 
stand he felt annoyance—my right hon. 
Friend sets himself to prove that the pot 
is as black as the kettle. Granting, for 
the sake of argument, that the Govern- 
ment of 1886 was as immoral as my right 
hon. Friend has represeated it to be, 
surely in his comparison he grants the 
point of the argument of the Leader of 
the Opposition, and he admits that his 
Government is at least as immoral as the 
Government which he condemns. But, 
Sir, I venture to say that the illustration 
he chose was a most unfortunate one. 
My right hon. Friend appears to have 
altogether forgotten the circumstances 
to which he alluded. He says that in the 
Autumn of 1886 the Government, which 
had absolutely declined under the pres- 
sure of high moral considerations to con- 
sider the subject of the revision of rents, 
undertook that very revision. Well, Sir, 
so far from the Government of 1886 
having put forward any high moral con- 
siderations against the revision of rents, 
that Government appointed a Commission 
to consider the subject. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I think 
my right hon. Friend’s memory has 
again deceived him. He will find that 
that Commission was not appointed to 
consider the revision of rents. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: It was. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: My 
right hon. Friend’s memory has again 
deceived him. The Commission was 
appointed to consider the depression of 
agriculture in Ireland, in order to see 
whether any revision of rents was 
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necessary. If that is a specimen of the 
tu quoque of the Government, all I can 
say is that a more miserable attempt at 
recrimination has never been made. I 
have followed the Prime Minister in the 
recriminatory portion of his speech, but 
what is of much greater interest is his 
defence or apology for the policy the 
Government has pursued with regard to 
this most vital feature, this organic detail 
of the Home Rule Bill. He says the Leader 
of the Opposition complains because 
the Government has remitted to the free 
judgment of the country whicl alterna- 
tive it shall adopt in the solution of this 
question. In the first place, let us grant 
that the Government intend to remit this 
question to the free judgment of the 
country. How do they intend to take 
the free judgment of the country ? Are 
we at last enabled to hope that the Go- 
vernment have in contemplation an 
immediate Dissolution ? No announce- 
ment would give us greater satisfaction. 
No, Sir ; nothing of the kind. But if the 
opinion of the country is not to be taken 
in the only way in which its present 
opinion can be freely and fully expressed, 
the only alternative is to take the 
opinion of the Representatives of the 
country. That raises again the question 
which I put to my right hon. Friend the 
other night. My right hon. Friend has 
said on more than one occasion—I gave 
him chapter and verse for it—that on 
this question of the retention of the Irish 
Members the British people were to have 
a determining voice. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Have 
they not a determining voice in a Parlia- 
ment where there are 570 of their 
Representatives, apart from the Irish 
Members ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: The 
argument of my right hon, Friend is not 
worthy of the Committee. We may test 
it at once. My right hon. Friend says 
Great Britain is to have the determining 
voice in this Parliament, because its 
Representatives form the majority of the 
House. The other night we took a 
Division upon the question whether all 
the Irish Members should be excluded 
from this House. There was a majority 
against our Amendment of 31. That 
was a majority of the House as expressed 
in the ordinary way by a Division. But 
what were the facts of the case? Of 
British Members—English, Scotch, and 
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Welsh—there was a majority of 29 in 
favour of that Amendment. The 
opinion of Great Britain was unmis- 
takably expressed on that occasion by the 
Representatives of Great Britain ; and if 
my right hon. Friend sticks to what he 
said in the country on more than one 
occasion, he is bound in honour to give 
force to that opinion. My right hon, 
Friend went on to say that these are 
questions of minor importance. He com- 
plained of the quotation of the Leader of 
the Opposition, and said the alternatives 
we have been discussing were noc the 
minor considerations to which he referred. 
He is certainly mistaken. What my 
right hon. Friend said was— 

“T think that other sections of opinion will 
appear, and defenders of various interests will 
arise, that are not dreamt of ; and the substitu- 
tion of a system of representation giving greater 
scope to varieties of opinion for one that gives 
little or no scope to the exhibition of such 
variety will greatly diminish the likelihood of 
the inconveniences of any such combination as 
that I have referred to. 

My right hon. Friend then goes on to 
say— 

“In any case what we have felt throughout is 

this : that whatever plan you adopt it is our 
duty to confess any possible inconvenience 
attending that plan. We have a paramount 
object in view of such Imperial weight and 
importance that none of these minor con- 
siderations ought to be allowed to influence our 
course, 
If the English language means anything, 
these minor considerations refer to con- 
siderations previously stated—that is to 
say, the inconveniences attending the 
three several courses ; and one of these 
inconveniences was pointed out by him- 
self—that under this system our ordinary 
Parliamentary practice would be inter- 
fered with, and there would be constant 
intrigues between the Government of 
the day and the delegation from 
Ireland. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I never 
said “ constant intrigues.” I pointed out 
a possible danger—a danger which had 
been realised in 1885. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: ThenIdo 
not understand the heat with which my 
right hon, Friend repudiated the inter- 
pretation put on his words by the Leader 
of the Opposition. At all events, my 
right hon. Friend admits the possibility 
of a state of things which would be 
absolutely destructive of all the best 
traditions of our Parliamentary life ; aud 
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he says that it is a minor consideration 
when contrasted with the passing of a 
Home Rule Bill. My right hon. Friend 
went on to say— 

“When was the non-retention of the Irish 
Members a principle of our policy? It never 
was a capital article in that policy that either 
inclusion or exclusion should be a determining 
point of our policy.” 

On the last occasion when he introduced 
this Amendment he made a statement to 
a similar effect. He said— 

“We have undoubtedly given pledges, which 
we cannot ignore, to the country in regard to 
the retention of Members. We are pledged to 
adopt the retention of Members in some form.” 
And he said, further— 

“T do not think that we have ever given a 

pledge as to the manner in which they shall 
come back, as to the purposes for which they 
shall come back, or as to the powers which they 
shall have in this House.” 
But that is not the case. He has given 
a definite pledge, to which I wish to hold 
him. Speaking in Manchester on June 
25, 1886, after the Home Rule Bill had 
been defeated, when he was declaring 
what was to be the future policy of him- 
self and of his Party, he referred to this 
question of the retention of the Irish 
Members. He admitted that the Go- 
vernment would be willing to consider 
the possibility of their retention, and he 
said— 

“I will not be a party to a Legislative Body 
to manage Irish concerns and at the same time 
to having Irish Members in London acting and 
voting on English and Scotch questions.” 
That is adistinet pledge, which has been so 
understood in the country, and the views 
expressed by my right hon. Friend have 
been expressed by almost every man on 
that Bench. They have formed the sub- 
ject of speeches which have been de- 
livered by many Members to their 
constituencies, and I cannot understand 
how, in these circumstances, and in face 
of a pledge of that kind, the Government 
can now call upon the Committee to 
adopt this great change. We are asked 
at a moment’s notice, only a few hours 
before the Closure which will prevent 
any adequate debate, to accept a proposal 
which is at variance with the original 
Bill. It is not the Bill which passed the 
First and Second Reading which we have 
now to consider, The Bill has been 
changed in its most vital points, There 


were two cardinal matters which any 
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Government might have to face in deal- 
ing with this matter. There was, in the 
first place, the effect of any scheme of 
Home Rule upon our Constitution. There 
was, secondly, the question of what price 
the British electors were to be asked to 
pay for the advantage of conferring Home 
Rule on the Irish people. In regard to 
both these points, great changes have 
been made in the Bill at the last moment, 
and we begin to understand why they 
have been delayed so long. The tactics 
which have prevailed throughout the 
whole course of these discussions from 
1885 down to the present day have been 
the same, and they are unworthy of the 
Government. We knew how Home 
Rule was introduced into the country ; 
how kites had been sent up to see how 
the wind was blowing—how straws were 
floated to show the direction of the 
current. In facet, the country was treated 
like a timid horse. It was brought up to 
the scheme, and allowed to smell it. 
When opinion was sufficiently hardened, 
then the endeavour was made to rush the 
Bill through in a hurry. Now, precisely 
the same treatment is being meted out to 
the supporters of the Government in 
regard to this change. I do not believe 
that they were consulted before these 
changes were introduced ; for if they had 
been consulted, I do not believe that 20 
men would have accepted such a pro- 
posal as that they are now asked to sup- 
port. If anyone disputes that I refer 
him to the Chief Secretary. The Chief 
Secretary, speaking at Newcastle, said 
that this was a proposal which would 


weaken the Legislature in Ireland, 
demoralise the Legislature of Great 


Britain, and that he did not believe there 
were 20 Members in the House of Com- 
mons who would vote for it. Now, for 
weeks statements have been allowed to 
appear in the public Press, and speeches 
have been delivered indicating a change 
of front on the part of the Government. 
Although we are the opponents of the 
Government, we have a right to be 
frankly and honourably treated; but 
when we asked whether there was any 
truth in these statements, and whether 
the Government would stand to their 
original proposal or vary it, our questions 
were always evaded, or they were refused 
an auswer, 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : 


hear! 


Hear, 
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Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Myright 
hon. Friend says “ Hear, hear!” But is 
this proper treatment of the Committee 
of the House of Commons ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
question put to me by my right hon. 
Friend was one of which I perfectly 
understood the purpose, and I was deter- 
mined to defeat it. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Deter- 
mined to defeat it! But how? By 
allowing the House of Commons and the 
country to be deceived. Iam glad that 
the policy of the Government is now un- 
masked, and that we are to have a clear 
issue ; and although the House will have 
to decide that issue cramped and 
paralysed by the Closure, it will be able 
to decide, even though it could not dis- 
cuss, the details of these proposals. 
The issue is whether the interests of 
Great Britain are to be controlled by 
Delegates from Ireland, nominated by 
priests, elected by illiterates, and subsi- 
dised by the enemies of this country? 
That is the issue, and upon that issue 
we will appeal confidently to the 
verdict of the country—a verdict which 
you are striving to delay, but from which 
you cannot escape. 

THe CHANCELLOR or THE 
EXCHEQUER (Sir W. Harcovrrt, 
Derby) : The right hon. Gentleman has 
severely attacked the position of the 
Government. But whatis theright hon. 
Gentleman’s own position on this ques- 
tion? I understand the position of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, for they say that if 
we are to have Home Rule the Irish 
Members must be excluded. Is that the 
position of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham? We 
have experienced the disadvantage of the 
opposition of the right hon. Gentleman 
to the Bill of 1886, and now to the Bill 
of 1893. The cardinal point of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s opposition in 1886 was 
that, although he was in favour of Home 
Rule, “ the autonomy of Ireland,” as he 
termed it, yet he made it a fundamental 
condition that the Irish Members should 
remain in full and undiminished force in 
the House of Commons. This is the 
gentleman who thinks it worth while to 
attack the Government for their change 
of opinion. For the purposes of the 
Second Reading in 1886, the right hon. 
Gentleman laid it down as a vital prin- 
ciple that the Irish Members should 
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remain in the House of Commons in 
undiminished numbers, and for all pur- 
poses, declaring that to depart by a hair's 
breadth from that vital principle would 
be to destroy the supremacy of the Im- 
perial Parliament. Now, the right hon, 
Gentleman says that the thing is 
vital; that one of the main grounds on 
which he attacks the present Bill is that 
the Irish Members are, under the Bill, to 
remain in the Imperial Parliament. The 
only conclusion at which I have been 
able to arrive with reference to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s consistency—for the 
right hon. Gentleman is, I am_ sure, 
consistent—is that he has one vital and 
guiding principle from which he never 
departs, and that is to oppose any pro- 
posal whatever made by the Liberal 
Party, and, above all, made by the Chief 
of the Liberal Party. His course and 
his conviction are determined by the pro- 
posals that may be made by my right 
hon. Friend ; and whatever those proposals 
may be, they secure the bitter—I might 
almost say the venomous—opposition of 
the right hon. Gentleman. In 1886 the 
Prime Minister proposed the exclusion of 
the Irish Members, and the right hon. 
Gentleman discovered that their inclusion 
was absolutely necessary. And it is be- 
cause that inclusion is now proposed that 
the right hon. Gentleman is equally pro- 
foundly convinced that it is absolutely 
necessary they should be excluded. If 
you follow the clue I have afforded, you 
will find that the political career of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham is one absolutely con- 
sistent, though it may lead the right hon. 
Gentleman to follow the most opposite 
courses. The Government has the ad- 
vantage of two opponents. One of our 
opponents does not think us worth at- 
tacking. We know with what force he 
hurls his javelin, and we are—I, at least 
am—grateful to him for that. We have 
another opponent who does think us 
worthy of attack. I will not say I am 
equally grateful to him for that. But 
we always find an apt answer in his 
own example, and therefore, on the 
whole, we feel tolerably comfortable. 
I will now say a few words on the 
present Amendment. jug 
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[“ Hear, hear ! 

I venture to 
state that I am almost the first person 
this afternoon who has done so. The 
Leader of the Opposition and the 
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Member for West Birmingham certainly 
did not say much on that subject. You 
say that our proposal is a very unfair and 
injurious arrangement for England. 
What, then, are you going todo? You 
are going to leave the Irish Members in 
undiminished numbers ; and if you accom- 
plish all you propose you will have the 
evil, which you so much fear, in an 
aggravated form. There is no single 
evil that the right hon. Gentleman has 
pointed out as arising from the presence 
of the Irish Members that will not exist 
in greater force after this Bill is defeated 
than before. They will be here in their 
full numbers of 103, and for all purposes. 
You say there is great danger under this 
Bill of their being here for purpeses of 
political intrigue. Will there be less 
danger after you have defeated this Bill 
than there was before? How, then, do 
you escape that evil which you so much 
dread ? I venture to submit to you an 
argument which you should consider— 
Will the Irish Members when they have 
got Home Rule be more or less inclined 
to use their presence here as a lever for 
attaining their objects ? [Opposition 
cries of “ More!”] I think, much less. 
They will have attained one of the chief 
objects of their desire; they will be 
occupied with their own affairs ; and they 
will have less temptation and less induce- 
ment to operate on English polities for 
the purpose of promoting Irish ends. I do 
not wish to put it in a way that is offen- 
sive to gentlemen opposite. In my 
opinion, when the main desire of the 
Irish people is satisfied to the extent of 
giving them control of their domestic 
affairs, vou will have removed one of the 
greatest temptations and inducements 
that they can possibly have to interfere 
with you or your affairs. That is one of 
the great reasons why I think the estab- 
lishment of Home Rule will be a benefit 
and not a disadvantage to the English Par- 
The right hon. Gentleman ap- 
pealed—and I feel the justice of that ap- 
peal—to the paramount object of every 
Member of this House of Commons being 
to maintain its integrity and honour. I 
beg the right hon. Gentleman to believe 
that in that sentiment I am not a whit 
behind him. We may take different 


views of the way in which that object 
may be attained, but I claim for myself 
and the gentlemen who sit with me an 
equal interest in the integrity and honour 
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of this House, and I have no hesitation 
in saying that that is the great and 
governing principle which ought to 
determine our action upon this and 
every other Bill which comes before us. 
Therefore it is that I am endeavouring 
to put before the House the reasons 
why upon this question we are really 
doing that which is most conducive to 
the dignity and efficiency of the House 
of Commons. Let us talk frankly on 
this subject. [‘ Hear, hear!”] Well, 
now, do let us endeavour to argue this 
fairly. What has been notoriously our 
great difficulty for the last 10 years? I 
might even go further back. But for 
the last 10 years it has been the dis- 
satisfaction of the Irish Members, who 
are here, with their position in reference 
to Irish government. We know per- 
fectly well how that has operated—I do 
not say on Cabinets, because that is a 
minor matter, but upon the legislation 
and action of this House of Commons 
and upon its power to do that which 
it has been elected to perform. We have 
suffered under that, and its interests have 
suffered. Do you think that when you 
have rejected this Bill you will suffer 


less? Remember this—that, in my 
opinion, you will suffer a great deal 
more. The Irish Members will not only 


be dissatisfied, but they will have had 
their hopes, which have been raised to 
the highest pitch, disappointed. Do you 
think that this House will become more 
sapable in the days to come, when you 
have rejected this Bill and when you 
have 103 Irish Members here with full 
powers, than you have found it in the 
past ? Do consider that upon this 
occasion, when you have the opportunity. 
Consider it, not in regard to the question 
of removing the Irish Members from this 
House—I am not in favour of so re- 
moving them, nor do I care to argue 
the question of suspension. Iam speak- 
ing with a conviction which a full con- 
sideration of this matter has brought to 
my mind. I do consider the presence of 
the Irish Members in this House as an 
essential element in the constitution of 
the Imperial Parliament. You may 
take that as a proposition to which I 
have maturely and decidedly come. That 
being so, you have to decide the question 
whether the Irish Members are to be 
here for all purposes or only for some 
purposes. That reaily is a question 
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which I do not think may properly be 
called a minor question. Indeed, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition himself appeared scarcely to have 
ascertained his own mind with regard 
to it, and appeared to be in considerable 
doubt as to which of the two propositions 
he was willing to accept. I confess that 
I myself hold that the inconvenience that 
would result from the Irish Members 
leaving the House on certain occasions 
and coming back upon other occasions 
would be so great as to utterly overpower 
any arguments that can be brought 
forward in support of the other pro- 
position. I know that it is supposed to 
be a popular belief that if you give the 
Irish Members the right to manage their 
own affairs you ought to obtain some 
corresponding advantage or reciprocity. 
In my opinion that view cannot be sup- 
ported, and I will give you my reason 
for holding that opinion. In my opinion, 
when we give the Irish Members the 
right of managing their own affairs, we 
are not giving them a privilege—we are 
rather imposing upon them a _ burden 
which now rests upon our own shoulders ; 
and, so far from admitting that we ought 
to obtain some compensation for the 
course we ure taking, I think that 
we ought to give them some 
compensation for imposing that bur- 
den upon them. Therefore, this 
conception of the reciprocity which 
lies at the bottom of a great deal 
of the feeling upon this subject is, in my 
opinion, utterly unfounded. But it is for 
you, who are opposed to Home Rule, to 
show how you are going to settle this 
matter in the event of your succeeding in 
throwing out the Bill. Even if you 
succeed in re-establishing the great prin- 
ciple of the Union, will not the Irish 
Members still be here for all purposes ? 
I have endeavoured in a very few words 
to state what is really in my mind in re- 
gard to this matter, and I hope that I 
have made my view on the subject suffi- 
ciently plain to hon. Members opposite. 
I beg hon. Members opposite to believe 
that in the course which we are pursuing 
in connection with this subject we are not 
indifferent to the interests, the character, 
or the position of this House. We may 
be mistaken, but we honestly believe that 
by giving Home Rule to Ireland and re- 
moving Irish questions, Irish passions— 
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discontent out of this House, we shall 
not be imposing upon the House any- 
thing of an objectionable character, but 
shall be removing one of the greatest 
obstacles in the way of its performing its 
duty. With reference to the Amendment 
now before the House, what I understand 
is this—We propose to vote against the 
3rd sub-section, the result of which will 
be that Irish Members in diminished 
numbers will be here for all purposes, 
If you succeed in throwing out the Bill, 
the Irish Members will be here in their 
present numbers for all purposes also, 
That is the first thing. Then how are 
we going to vote upon this Amendment ? 
You are apparently about to vote—and 
although it is not the construction that 
you may wish to place upon your action, 
yet it is a construction that that action 
is open to—in favour of the “ in-and- 
out” system. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: We intend 
to vote against the Government. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I fully 
give you credit for that. It is a 
perfectly legitimate course for you to 
take, because we have been told that it 
is the duty of an Opposition to oppose, 
but it appears to come to this: that if 
we vote against the “ in-and-out” 
system you will vote for it, and if we 
adhere to it you will vote against it. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] You are evidently 
entirely impartial in the matter. Well, 
in the present state of things you will 
vote for the “in-and-out” system. 
[Cries of “No!” from the Oppo- 
sition.] The situation appears to me 
to be this: We have been reproached 
because we desired to obtain the opinion 
of the country upon this subject. As 
everybody knows, it was proposed by 
the Bill of 1886 to exclude the Irish 
Members from this House. But will 
anybody deny that there was so strong 
an opinion throughout the country that 
the Irish Members should be retained, 
that no Government which really desired 
to settle this question could disregard it ? 
It would have been insane conduct on 
the part of the Government if they had 
set aside the opinion on the point that 
was entertained by the majority of their 
Party and of these who support Home 
Rule. What is there to be ashamed of 
in framing our Bill in accordance with 
the opinions of the majority of our 
Party ? You may call that wire-pulling 
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if you like. What Government is there 
who do not frame their measures in 
accordance with the views of the Party 
by which they are supported? They are 
quite right to do so, What is a Go- 
vernment after all? [An hon, Mem- 
per: Ah! what is it?] I will 
answer the hon. Member, who comes 
from a stock who ought to know the 
proper answer to the question he has put. 
A Government, after all, is the organ of 
that great section of the community con- 
sisting of the Party which it represents, 
and, therefore, it is bound to consult that 
Party in reference to the policy it pur- 
sues. Therefore, we were bound to 
ascertain what was the predominant 
opinion of our Party on this “ in-and- 
out ” question, and we have come to 
the conclusion that the predominant 
opinion of our Party was in favour of 
retaining the Irish Members, but in 
diminished numbers. I hope I have 
spoken frankly on this subject. That 
being the case, we are perfectly confident 
that we shall have the support—perhaps 
with individual dissent—of the majority 
of those who are in favour of Home 
Rule. We have, no doubt, a very diffi- 
cult course to steer; there are great 
difficulties in the subject itself, and there 
are great difficulties in the formidable com- 
bination which is opposed to us ; but we 
believe that the action we propose 
to take will be beneficial to the 
House itself, and will conduce to the 
settlement of this great controversy. 

*Mr. DARLING (Deptford) said, the 
fact that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
held so firmly the opinion that the 
Government were adopting the best 
course was a sufficient indication that 
the Committee and the Government 
had not held that opinion long, for 
every opinion which they had held for 
any considerable time they had seen 
reason to doubt, and before long to 
change altogether. He should imagine 
—having made a somewhat careful 
diagnosis of the Members of the Govern- 
ment, and the manner in which they 
held their opinions—that they had held 
this particular opinion for about six 
days. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


had given the Committee an interesting 
piece of information, which was wholly 
at variance with what they had been 
told by the Prime Minister, because, 
while the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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had said that the action taken by the 
Government was, he thought, legitimately 
described as “wire-pulling,” but which, 
at the same time, he preferred to call 
“consulting the opinion of the Party,” 
the Committee had been told by the 
Prime Minister that what was done was 
to try to find out—not the prevailing 
opinion of the Party, but the prevailing 
opinion of the House and the country, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed 
to think that the way to find out what 
was the prevailing opinion of the country 
on a point on which the country had not 
been consulted was to ascertain the pre- 
vailing opinion of the Party, though the 
Party had not debated, and not been 
allowed to debate, the question. 

Srr W. HARCOURT: The hon, 
Member is inerror. I did not make that 
statement. I said that the opinion of 
the country was that the Irish Members 
should be retained. 

Mr. DARLING said, there was a 
means at the disposal of the Government 
for finding out the opinion of the country ; 
but it was a means which they did not 
think of availing themselves of. The 
Committee had been assured by the 
Government, up till yesterday, that the 
country was perfectly satisfied with the 
Bill as it stood. They were now told 
that the country was dissatisfied with the 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman was a 
Constitutionalist, and he knew that the 
true Constitutional way to find out the 
opinion of the country was not by asking 
the Whips; it was not by asking Mem- 
bers who felt insecure about their seats. 
Did anybody suppose that the expressions 
of the hon. Member for Northampton 
represented the opinion of the country ? 
When the hon, Member for Northampton 
declared for in the Committee to-day what 
he described as wrong a week ago the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said it was 
simply the maturing of opinion. He 
denied that it was the maturing of 
opinion, and he declared that the hon, 
Member for Northampton as truly mis- 
represented on this question the opinions 
of his constituency and the country as 
last week he represented the opinions of 
his constituency and the country. The 
right hon. Gentleman said the country 
had made up its mind that the Irish 
Members must remain at Westminster. 
Yes; the Irish Members must remain 
there, but they must not have a Parlia- 
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ment of their own in Dublin; they must 
remain at Westminster as they had re- 
mained for the last 90 years. The right 
hon. Gentleman also said that if the 
Irish Members were given a Parliament 
of their own they would not interfere 
with British business, because there 
would be jess inducement for them to do 
so. He could imagine that being so if 
the Irish Members got complete separa- 
tion. But the Irish Members were not 
getting all they asked for. The House 
had been plainly told by the Irish Mem- 
bers that in this Bill they were not 
getting all they demanded. What reason 
could the right hon. Gentleman have for 
supposing that as soon as the Irish 
Members got Home Rule they would not 
come to Westminster and ask for a further 
instalment of the rights to which they 
said they Were entitled ? They would be 
able to say to a Government in the same 
difficulty as the present Government— 
“If you do not do this for us, we will vote 
against you, and for the Tories.” 

Sir W. HARCOURT: They do so 
now. 

Mr. DARLING said, that was true, 
but British Members at present had the 
power to frustrate the little scheme of 
the Irish Members by interfering in 
Irish matters if the Irish Members in- 
terfered in British matters. But under 
the Bill the British Members would be 
deprived of that safeguard, for they 
would be powerless to interfere in Irish 
affairs, while Irish Members could in- 
terfere as they pleased in British affairs. 
But the right hon. Gentleman had 
another and far more dangerous argu- 
ment. He was glad to hear it, and he 
would have the pleasure of repeating it 
in far more popular Assemblies than this. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that re- 
presentation was a burden 

Sir W. HARCOURT: No, not 
representation. I said transaction of 
Irish local business here was a burden. 

Mr. DARLING said, he was stating 
what the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman led to. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said—“ We are casting a burden 
upon them; we are giving them their 
own affairs to manage; and we ought to 
give them some compensation.” The 
right hon. Gentleman said that a Var- 
liament was a burden, and that those 
who gave the Irish a Parliament ought 
to give them some compensation to make 
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up for the great injury they were in- 
flicting upon them 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I said we 
were giving them a burden rather than a 
privilege, and added that we were 
entitled to give them compensation 
rather than that they should give com- 
pensation to us. Of course, I did not 
put it as a serious proposition. I used 
it as an incidental remark. 

Mr. DARLING: The right hon, 
Gentleman calls letting out the truth 
“making an incidental remark.” What 
he said was—“We are imposing a burden 
on them, and we ought to give them 
compensation.” We have it now that 
we are actually doing wh:t is a disad- 
vantage to Ireland, and that we ought 
to give it compensation. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: No, no! I 
said nothing of the kind. I said that it 
was an advantage to England to give 
them the management of their own 
affairs, and that it was an advantage to 
us to get rid of them. The observation 
about compensation was made inciden- 
tally and ironically. 

*Mr. DARLING : My observation is 
made incidentally ioo; but it is not 
made ironically; it is made seriously, 
I think the incidental observation of 
the right hon. Gentleman will get him 
into trouble at Derby, and will get many 
of his friends into trouble if they vote 
for it. The right hon. Gentleman dis- 
tinctly told us that we were putting a 
burden on Ireland, and that, therefore, 
we must give them compensation. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Again I 
must contradict the hon. Gentieman. I 
did not say anything of the kind. I hope 
there is an end to it. 

Mr. DARLING: No; there is not 
an end to it. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Well, if the 
hon. Member does not observe the 
ordinary courtesies of the House I can- 
not help it. When a gentleman says 
“Tdid not state that,” it is the rule of 
the House to accept the statement. 
*Mr. DARLING: I observe the 
ordinary courtesies of the House. [Sir 
W. Harcourt rose and left the House.] 
Long ago I demolished the argument of 
the right hon. Gentleman, and now I 
have got rid of himself. When the 
Unionist Party were told that they must 
allow the Irish Members at West- 
minster they replied—certainly ; that 
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they saw no particular inconvenience in 
that beyond the inconvenience which the 
country had suffered for the last 90 
years. They did not seek to solve the 
problems laid before them one way or 
the other. They simply desired to leave 
the Imperial Parliament as they found 
it, and the answer they gave the Go- 
vernment was—* You are trying to 
solve the insoluble; you are trying to 
benefit Parliament by breaking up Par- 
liament ; and you are trying to give it 
strength by doing that which must 
inevitably weaken it. We say that the 
country never realised that you would do 
what you are proposing to do now. We 
ask you to go to tke country, and let it 
decide the issue. 

Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.) said, the 
brilliant speech of the hon. Member for 
East Edinburgh (Mr. R. Wallace) had 
put before them the views they had ex- 
pected to be held not merely by him, but 
by all Members representing English and 
Scotch constituencies. The Member for 
East Edinburgh had asked what he 
should do in the difficulty of having to 
vote against the Party with which he 
generally acted, and of whose policy he, 
in the main, approved. He (Mr. Rentoul) 
also found himself in a difficulty in 
voting on this clause, because his natural 
instincts would lead him to vote with the 
Government onit. The reason was that 
he was an Irish Member representing an 
Irish constituency ; and if this Bill passed 
retaining the Lrish Members, and giving 
them power to vote on all questions in 
that House, he could hardly conceive 
any position more enviable than that of 
an Irish Member of Parliament, because 
for a man to enjoy whatever dignity 
there was attaching to the position of 
Member of Parliament without responsi- 
bility of any kind was certainiy a very 
enviable one. They were frequently told 
the Members of the House of Lords were 
in a position superior to the Members of 
the House of Commons, because they had 
not to give an account of their action to 
anybody, whilst the Members of the 
Lower House were under the mastery— 
and sometimes the severe mastery—of 
their constituents. But under this Bill 
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an Irish Member in that House would 
have the power to vote on all English, 
Scotch, and Welsh questions, about 
which his constituents did not care one 
brass farthing, and knew absolutely 
nothing. Therefore, such Member would 
be in the position to advocate and vote 
on any side of any British question that 
might please him. To him, living, as 
he did, in England, and being much 
interested in English questions, it would 
be a nice position to be able to deal with 
such questions any way he liked without 
having to give the slightest account to 
any person. They knew the mass of 
their constituents in Ireland took no 
interest whatever in Imperial questions, 
and would not care to hear anything 
about them, so that if that Bill passed he 
was unable to conceive what he could 
possibly say to his constituents if called 
upon to address them. That might be a 
delightful position for some hon. Gentle- 
men to be in; but to those who, like him- 
self, took a keen pleasure in addressing 
their constituents it was not pleasant to 
be left out in the cold, and to have 
nothing tosay tothem. But let them see 
how matters would work in the Im- 
perial Parliament. Take the question 
of Seoteh  Disestablishment. The 
Established Chureh of Scotland was 
a Presbyterian Church, The Churches 
in Seotland anxious to disestablish 
the Established Church were Pres- 
byterian also. In that House from 
Ireland there were altogether only three 
Members who were Presbyterians. The 
whole of the rest were gentlemen who 
knew nothing about the Presbyterian 
Church in any shape or form; and could 
they conceive any greater farce than that 
70 or 80 Roman Catholics from Ireland, 
knowing or caring nothing about the 
Presbyterian Chureh in Scotland beyond 
believing it to be a heretical Church, 
should be the gentlemen who would be 
called upon to decide this great question 
for Scotland ? Would the Scotch Pres- 
byterian Members feel proud when they 
went back to Scotland and had to acknow- 
ledge they would not have carried the 
measure had it not been for the votes of 
70 or 80 Roman Catholics who knew 
and cared nothing about the Presbyterian 
Chureh, but who disagreed with all the 
three branches of that religion? The 
same remarks would apply to Welsh 
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Disestablishment and the great educa- 
tional problems of England. The 80 
Irish Members would mean 160 votes in 
that House, and whenever had there been 
a Government having a majority of 160 ? 
These great English social questions 
would have to be dealt with by Irish 
Members, who would decidedly form a 
majority larger than in any Government 
that had been in power for many a day, 
so that gentlemen who were absolutely 
irresponsible to their own constituents 
would actually settle every question in that 
House. That being so, if it were not for 
the difficulty of not acting with his Party, 
he should, as an Irish Member, want to 
vote with the Government, so as to get 
the control of all British affairs into the 
hands of the Irish, because whatever 
their disagreements among themselves 
they were very apt to consider they could 
manage the affairs of other people pretty 
well whether they could manage their 
own ornot. He stood in absolute amaze- 
ment to think that any English or Scotch 
Member could listen to this proposition 
for a singiemoment. The retention of the 
Trish Members for the purpose of voting on 
Imperial questions was a totally different 
matter, If there could be a distinction 
made between local and Imperial matters 
then he thought it would be a right and 
proper thing to retain the Irish Mem- 
bers in that House and only be justice, 
because they were not giving the control 
of Imperial affairs to Ireland, which would 
be unrepresented with regard to Imperial 
affairs if the Irish Members were not 
retained for the purpose of dealing with 
such affairs. But it was a question out- 
side that altogether, and Members outside 
this country, and knowing little of its 
affairs, would have absolutely the 
governing voice in regard to them. 
The argument had been used by the 
Prime Minister that that was the 
position at the present time. Yes; but 
the Irish Members could be paid back a 
little. If the Irish Members now opposed 
the Bills of Welsh or Scoteh Members, 
these latter Members could pay them back 
in turn by opposing a Bill promoted by 
the Irish Members. But after this 
Home Rule Bill passed, if the Irish 
Members opposed a Scotch Bill, the 
Scotch Members could not retaliate or 
secure fair treatment by opposing an 
Trish Bill, because all Irish matters would 
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be dealt with by the Irish Parliament. 
So that the illustration by the Leader of 
the Opposition of bringing in a number 
of gentlemen from America to help 
them in this Parliament and vote for them 
was not in the slightest degree far-fetched, 
because these gentlemen brought from 
America would not be one whit less 
responsible to the constituencies of Eng- 
land and Scotland than the Irish 
Members would be. It had been asserted 
by the Opposition that this Bill had not 
been before the constituencies, whilst 
gentlemen on the other side had said it 
had been before the constituencies for six 
years. A great question with regard to 
an enormous Bill could not be settled by 
an off-hand yes or no. A little part of 
the Bill might have been before the 
constituencies. The question was—Was 
this particular part of the Bill before the 
constituencies? It had been his fate to 
attempt to answer speeches of Glad- 
stonians made in various parts of England, 
and in three-fourths of the newspaper 
reports of their utterances he found that 
one of the great arguments in favour of 
Home Rule was that they should get rid 
of the Irish Members, and thus have an 
opportunity of dealing with British 
affairs, or the saving clause was put in 
that if the Irish Members were retained 
it would be for Imperial purposes. That 
Was an argument which carried great 
weight in the constituencies. The germ 
of this change took place in a letter of the 
Prime Minister, written exactly a year and 
ahalf ago. A mechanic at Vauxhall, who 
was deeply interested in labour questions, 
had written to the right hon. Gentleman, 
stating that he and others believed that 
the Irish Members generally voted with 
the Radical Party on labour questions, 
that the exclusion of the Irish Members 
would be a great weakness, and that 
their retention on Imperial questions and 
in lesser numbers would not be sufficient. 
The Prime Minister replied to the effect 
that he saw no reason why the Irish 
Members should not be retained without 
diminishing their numbers or strength. 
That was the first hint he ever had that 
there would be a possibility of retaining 
the Irish Members to vote on all questions. 
He thought at the time that the Prime 
Minister did not mean what he said in 
that letter, but now it seemed that he did, 
and they knew that the Irish Members 
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were to be retained for all purposes to 
rule and govern that House on all British 
as well as on all Irish questions. But 
there was another point. He understood 
under that Bill that the same gentlemen 
would serve in the Dublin and in the Im- 
perial Parliament, the Sittings being 
arranged in Dublin so that they would 
not clash with those of that House and 
that a Member could attend in Dublin 
and come over to the Imperial Parliament 
when Imperial questions were brought up 
at stated times. But it now appeared 
from the Bill that they were to be in the 
Imperial Parliament all the time ; there- 
fore, it was physically impossible for an 
Irish Member to sit in the Dublin Parlia- 
ment also. That being so, there would 
be a double set of Members for the same 
constituency—one for the Dublin and one 
for the Imperial Parliament—and he 
could understand that very considerable 
rivalry and jealousy would exist between 
such Members with regard to the position 
they occupied in reference to their con- 
stituencies and popular favour. They 
had an illustration of that in the London 
County Council. They had many in- 
stances where gentlemen of the same 
politics represented the same constituency, 
the one in that House and the other in 
the County Council, and it led to a con- 
siderable amount of friction and jealousy 
as to the position which each man 
occupied in popular favour with exactly 
the same constituency. There was another 
point which had carried great weight 
with the English and Scotch Members. 
A constant argument of the Gladstonians 
had been that the real strength of the 80 
Irish Members would be only 40 in this 
House, because 60 of them, roughly 
speaking, would be Home Rulers and 20 
would be Unionists, the 20 Unionists 
blotting out 20 Home Rule votes, thus 
leaving only 40. There was nothing 
that would happen in the future which 
he was more convinced of than that the 
80 Irish Members would act solidly in 
that House. The Unionists would be ina 
hopeless minority in the Dublin Parlia- 
ment, and he believed their only chance 
of getting any'measures they wanted fairly 
considered in the Dublin Parliament 
would be by standing by the other 
Members —that was the Nationalist Mem- 
bers—in the Imperial Parliament. For 
these reasons, and believing the whole 
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measure to be unworkable from every 
point of view, he desired not merely that 
the Irish Members should be excluded 
from voting on certain questions, but that 
there should be adopted the principle 
hinted at by the Leader of the Opposition 
which was the only workable principle 
and the only principle which the Prime 
Minister himself had ever thoroughly 
approved of in his Bill of 1886, and that 
there should not be an attempt to retain 
in that House gentlemen who were 
responsible to no constituency whatsoever 
for four-fiftins of all the votes they would 
give, who would know absolutely nothing 
about many of the questions on which 
they voted, and against whom no 
reprisals could be made or counter-action 
taken by English or Seotch Members. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, he re- 
gretted very much the course which had 
been taken by the Prime Minister. After 
the six years of consideration of the 
matter by the Prime Minister and his 
Colleagues he certainly expected to hear 
some further explanation from the right 
hon. Gentleman as to the meaning of the 
9th clause than had been given by him. 
Under the Bill as proposed there would 
be three types of legislation—the Impe- 
rial Parliament for Imperial purposes, 
with the Irish Members present; the 
British Parliament to deal with British 
matters, with the Irish Members absent ; 
and an Irish Legislature to deal with 
Irish local affairs. Many persons con- 
tended that such would not work, but he 
saw nothing whatever which would 
hinder the in-and-out plan from working. 
He could not, however, support the 
change of policy that had been made by 
the Government. He would have sup- 
ported the in-and-out principle as a com- 
promise, but that compromise had been 
given up, and in his judgment the Go- 
vernment had made Home Rule impos- 
sible. The father of Home Rule, Mr. 
Isanc Butt, devised a scheme which 
would work, and he did not believe that 
any other scheme could be carried out. 
The scheme in the Bill was neither Fede- 
ral nor incorporating, and was in part 
tributary, and it had all the evils of the 
three without the good of any one of 
them. In these circumstances, if the 
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price they had to pay for Irish Home 
Rule were the conditions now laid down 
—the Irish were to sit in the Imperial 
Parliament for all purposes—he could 
only say that he believed if the Govern- 
ment went to the country with such a 
policy they would be overwhelmed to an 
even greater extent than they were in 
1886. He believed, as an ardent advo- 
cate for Home Rule all round, that the 
only solution of the problem was to be 
found in the system of Federation. At 
the present time if Irishmen voted in that 
House for a Jaw they were required to 
obey it, and if they voted money for 
the administration of the United King- 
dom they were required to pay their 


Government of 


proportion. But if the Bill passed every- 
thing would be changed. Trishmen 


would then vote for laws which they 
would not be required to obey, but which 
Englishmen, Scotehmen, and Welshmen 
would have to obey. The proposal now 
put forward by the Government wouid 
only create great anomalies and injustice, 
and he repeated his belief that if they 
went to the country upon it they would 
go to certain defeat. 


Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Waterford) : 
I am reluctant to occupy the 
time of the House, or to intervene be- 
tween it and the Division; but I would 
beg the indulgence of the House for a 
few moments while I state the view of 
this matter that is present to my mind, 
I trust all genuine Home Rulers in the 
House will note the attitude taken up by 
the Leader of the Opposition in this 
matter. The right hon. Gentleman has 
made it clear that he is not taking one 
side or the other in regard to the in-and- 
out plan. He avows that his object is 
to demonstrate the absolute impossibility 
of Home Rule, by showing in turn how 
impossible and inconsistent any system 
of Home Rule would be. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is not 
exactly what I said. My view was that 
the two schemes you have to choose be- 
tween are absolutely intolerable ; but, on 
the whole, that the scheme of the Amend- 
ment is rather more tolerable than the 
scheme of the Bill. 


Mr. J. E. REDMOND: That is quite 
consistent with my recollection of the 
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right hon. Gentleman’s speech. I hope 
hon. Members of this House who are 
genuine Home Rulers will take note of 
right hon, Gentleman’s attitude, and will 
not be led to vote with him in order to 
demonstrate the impossibility of Home 
Rule. I desire to give my impressions 
in a very few sentences. No sane man 
can contend for a moment that it would 
be possible to propose a scheme dealing 
with Irish representation in that House 
which would be perfectly logical and 
consistent in itself. To my mind there 
is only one logical way of solving the 
problem, and that is by establishing a 
system of Federalism which would enable 
various local Parliaments for the different 
parts of the United Kingdom to legislate 
locally for those parts, leaving to the 
Imperial Parliament the function of 
managing purely Imperial affairs. That 
is a solution to which we are probably 
tending ; but it is a solution which can 
only be arrived at by a series of steps. 
No man can imagine that it would be 
possible to arriveat asystemof Federalism 
for the different parts of the United 
Kingdom at one step. Between the first 
and the last step in that direction hon, 
Members must make up their minds to 
tolerate certain inconsistencies and ano- 
malies. I desire to say, from the Irish 
point of view, that the difficulty we are 
confronting as to the retention of the 
frish Members has not been created by 
Ireland or by Irish Representatives. In 
1886 we were willing to accept, under 
the conditions of the time, a system of 
total temporary exclusion. British 
opinion insisted upon that idea being 
given up and upon the Irish Members 
being retained in the House ; and this Bill, 
by reserving a number of vital matters 
for a series of years from the Irish 
Legislature, has made the retention of 
the Irish Members for a time an absolute 
necessity. Under these circumstances, it 
will be most unfair if Ireland is made 
the sufferer in the Division that is about 
to take place. The Bill of 1886 was 
defeated because of Clause 24, which 
provided for the exclusion of the Irish 
Members, more than for any other reason ; 
and it will be a monstrous and unfair 
thing for Ireland if, by the votes of those 
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principle, the present Bill is defeated 
on Clause 9, which provides for the 
retention of the Irish Members. The 
fact of the matter was the Government 
have had to choose between two 
evils, and they have chosen the 
lesser. On the First Reading of the 
Bill, speaking from first impressions and 
before I had read it, I expressed a decided 
opinion against the in-and-out system, 
and immediately after the Second Read- 
ing of the Bill I placed on the Paper an 
Amendment to leave out Sub-sections 3 
and 4. I am glad, therefore, that the 
Prime Minister yesterday moved the 
Amendment which stood in my name. 
It seems to me that the in-and-out system 
is indefensible, grotesque, and absurd, 
and that for two reasous. One, which is 
to my mind conclusive and unanswerable, 
is that it is impossible to make a division 
between Imperial and local affairs. I 
heard a friend of mine say that the Irish 
Members could have no concern with 
purely English matters. Now, in my 
opinion, there is not an English, Welsh, 
or Scotch matter which might become a 
subject of Imperial concern in which 
Ireland must not have an interest. Take, 
for instance, the Local Veto Bill. At 
any moment the fate of the Government 
might depend upon the decision of the 
House upon that Bill. The moment the 
fate of the Government depended upon 
the decision of the House on the Bill the 
Bill would become a matter of Imperial 
concern. Assuredly that is unanswerable, 
What is more essentially an Imperial 
concern than the maintenance of the 
Imperial Government ? Therefore it is 
impossible to devise any scheme of in- 
and-out by which we can make a division 
between Imperial and local matters, 
There is another reason from my point of 
view. I object altogether to have the 
question of conceding a Parliament to 
Ireland encumbered by the further 
question of altering the whole basis and 
constitution of the English Parliament by 
introducing into it an entirely new set of 
Members with limited powers. As to 
the system now proposed, the system of 
omnes omnia, it has its inconveniences 
and anomalies ; but, after all, it is only a 
temporary arrangement. The whole 
question of the representation of Ireland 
in this House remains with the 
Imperial Parliament to deal with as 
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it chooses in the _ future. The 
necessity for Irish representation here 
is absolute so long as certain powers 
are reserved. But when the Imperial 
Parliament has given to Ireland full 
powers over Irish affairs, then, though I 
have astrong opinion that Ireland ought to 
be represented in the Imperial Parliament, 
I would be willing that that represeuta- 
tion should be taken away, in the firm 
belief that when a system of Federation 
is adopted the Representatives of Ireland 
will be again called back to take their 
part iv the administration of the affairs 
of the Empire. My belief is that the 
whole character of Irish representation 
will be changed under the system of 
Home Rule. The Leader of the Opposi- 
tion said that if we were to retain any 
extraneous Representatives in the House 
we ought not to retain Members with the 
history and antecedents of the present 
Representatives of the National Party, 
because those Members have not in the 
past been friends of England, and they 
would come here to vote, not for British 
interests on their merits, but with the 
ulterior view of forwarding the interests 
of Ireland. It is true that the Irish 
Members have not been friends of England 
in the past,and why ? Ah! the history 
of Ireland supplies the answer. Your own 
historian, Froude, gave the answer when 
he said that Irishmen were not to be 
blamed in the past if they looked to 
France, to Spain, to the Pope, or to any 
power on earth or in heaven to rid them 


of the tyranny of their country. But if 
power is given to Irishmen to rule 
their own affairs, the motive which 


governed Irishmen in the past will to a 
large extent disappear, and they will be 
able to give their votes on purely Eng- 
lish matters upon their merits, and not 
with any ulterior object as suggested by 
the right hon. Gentleman. These are 
the reasons why I intend to vote for 
the new scheme which the Government 
have proposed. On the question of the 
clause which will come up immediately 
afterwards my attitude is simplified 
greatly by the speech of the Leader of 
the Opposition. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman is going to vote against 
the 9th clause, not because he is in 
favour of retaining 103 Irish Members, 
but because he wants to bring in a new 
clause providing for their total exclusion, 
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That renders it absolutely impossible for me 
to carry out the view I had favoured. My 
Amendment the other night was directed 
to retain 103 Members, and I regret ex- 
ceedingly that the majority of the Com- 
mittee did not support it. I have done 
all I could to have the Irish Members 
retained at a total of 103, and, having 
done that, I am not to be drawn now by 
the consideration that the defeat of the 
clause would temporarily resuscitate the 
question of 103 when I am told frankly 
by the Leader of the Opposition that his 
object is to bring up another clause for 
their total exclusion, Under these cir- 
cumstances, I intend to vote for Clause 9. 
As Englishmen have raised this difficulty 
about the in-and-out system for them- 
selves, as Irishmen have been willing to 
depart temporarily out of this Parlia- 
ment, and are willing now if the same 
fnll powers are given them as in 1886, I 
would appeal most earnestly to English 
Liberals who are at heart real Home 
Rulers not to allow individual predilec- 
tions or pet theories once again to blight 
the hopes of Ireland as they were 
blighted in 1886, trusting to good sense 
and patriotism to mitigate the incon- 
veniences and anomalies which may arise 
under the Bill, and, at no distant period, 
to entirely remove them. 


*Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) 
said, his right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) had 
made a strong declaration in favour of 
consistency. The consistency of his 
right hon. Friend he would leave entirely 
unnoticed to-night. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer charged the Liberal 
Unionists with being inconsistent, and 
he also made a strong personal reference 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Birmingham. That right hon. 
Gentleman had dealt fully with his 
personal position and with the position 
of the Liberal Unionists, and though the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was in the 
House the argument of his right hon. 
Friend met with but one reply—the 
Closure. What his right hon. Friend 
had said the Prime Minister (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone), the Chief Secretary (Mr. J. 
Morley), and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer allowed to pass unanswered. 


Mr. J. E. Redmond 
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Might he recall the position which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham had taken up? In 
1886 there were Liberal Unionists who 
held different opinions upon this subject. 
Mr. John Bright took the view that the 
only compensation for Home Rule would 
be the exelusion of Irish Members, and 
many of the Party shared that opinion, 
and had never uttered one word in favour 
of the retention of Irish Members in that 
House. What was the view of the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham ? 
He asked that there should be a retention 
of Irish Members for one reason only, 
that there should be no Parliamentary 
power, such as is now proposed, in Ire- 
land, and that there should be a body of 
men with distinctly delegated powers 
amounting to local government, and 
if they obtained such lesser body, 
then he said Ireland should be repre- 
sented in the Imperial Parliament. That 
was the logical position taken up by his 
right hon. Friend. On the part of his 
right hon. Friend, he said that not one 
word of his could be quoted in which he 
had ever taken up the position that there 
should be a Parliament, such as_ that 
found in the present Bill, in Ireland, and, 
at the same time, a retention of Irish 
Members at Westminster. That was the 
position his right hon. Friend had taken 
up in 1886, and again 48 hours ago, and 
that had not been contradicted, until the 
champion of consistency, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, tock part in the fray. 
The position the Unionist Party tock up 
in reference to the matter now before the 
Committee was perfectly clear. They were 
taunted with giving a vote which would be 
in favour of what was termed the “in-and- 
out” condition of things. Technically 
they would be so voting. But these 
difficulties that had arisen on this ques- 
tion were all born of the Home Rule 
proposition. The Unionists were not in 
favour of Home Rule at all. If it was 
to exist, then they sought to mitigate its 
evils, and they were opposed to total 
retention as the greatest evil of all. They 
asked first for total exclusion and were 
defeated ; they then said, “ If you admit 
them do not let them vote on all things,” 
and lastly they said, “ Above all things 
we are opposed to total inclusion.” The 
proposition of the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion was a logical one. He said, * Strike 
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out the 9th clause altogether, and insert 


’ jn its place the proposition that existed 


in the Bill of 1886.” That wasa propo- 
sition in accordance with the views of 


the Unionist Party, and that was 
the proposition they desired to 
place before the Committee. They 
were framing a Constitution, and 


there was no article of that Constitu- 
tion more important than the one they 
were now dealing with. It had been 
admitted by every Member who had 
spoken on the subject that the Imperial 
Parliament should sustain no injury. 
There were anomalies existing in the 
Constitution ; but there were anomalies 
and anomalies. Some grew up gradually, 
and as they grew up they were so 
tempered and fashioned that, although 
anomalies in theory, in practice they 
became benefits to the Constitution. The 
Committee were asked now to establish 
by Statute an anomaly for which no excuse 
could be made from a Liberal point of view. 
The Liberal Party always asked for an 
equality of voting power. They were 
about to claim that one man should have 
only one vote. What power would the 
electors in Ireland have? Were they 
going to be men with only one vote ? 
No; they were going to give tke electors 
of Ireland three votes—a power, for the 
same qualification, for a man to vote for 
a Legislative Assembly in Ireland, to 
vote, certain of them, for a  Legis- 
lative Council, and then for Members 
of that House. Where was _ the 
justification for giving an elector, with 
only one qualification, three distinct 
representations in three distinct bodies ? 
They were giving that to the Irish 
electors. They denied it to the electors 
of Great Britain. On what ground was 
it that they gave this preference ? Was 
it more than a mere accident ? He 
could understand their saying, “ You 
ought to give a vote to greater in- 
telligence ;” but they proposed to dis- 
franchise Dublin University, therefore 
they were not retaining the votes of 
those who represented intelligence. Did 
they say the Irish elector was more 
intelligent than the elector of Great 
Britain ? In Scotland there was only 
one person in 100 _ illiterate; in 


Great Britain, out of every 80 voters 
only one person was illiterate; but in 
Ireland out of every five voters one 
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person was illiterate. Yet they made a 
selection of these Irish electors, and said, 
“We will give you threefold more 
voting power than the electors of Great 
Britain.” The British elector would 
wonder how this great anomaly came to 
pass, and he would have to go to some 
frequenter of the Lobby to findout. He 
would be told that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had declared that it was 
because the Leaders of the Liberal Party 
had consulted their supporters, and had 
been advised by them to make the pro- 
posal. But the real truth was that the 
Government had consulted and were act- 
ing in accordance with the desires of the 
Irish Nationalists. They were the Party 
who claimed this over-balance of power 
which was justified on rio principle. One 
word on the question from the Irish point. 
of view. Where was the representation 
to come from? Who were to be the 
Representatives of this great voting 
power ? Where was Ireland to find 103 
Members to represent her in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, 48 Members in the Legis- 
lative Council, and 80 Members to come 
here? On this point the hon. and 
learned Member for Louth (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) had declared that the best brains 
and intellect of the country would 
naturally seek the superior outlet, and 
that the inevitable result would be to 
send the cream here and keep the skim at 
home for Ireland. From this they learned 
that the best Irish Representatives would 
be sent to the Imperial Parliament. He 
had always thought until a short time 
ago that the best character that could be 
given to a Representative would be that 
he should be an assiduous Member of 
Parliament, able to give his best attention 
to the affairs of Parliament ; but they had 
learnt from the Prime Minister that his 
hope was that the Irish Members would 
not attend here, and that he believed that 
if they were permitted by legislation to 
be Members of that House they would 
very seldom attend, If, as the right hoa, 
Gentleman hoped, the Irish Members 
would attend here only on rare occasions, 
that would mean that they would be 
used for certain purposes and certain 
purposes only. The right hon, Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had said that the Imperial Parliament 
would be relieved of a great legislative 
burden ; but did that lie in the mouth of 
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one who had been preaching the great 
doctrine that there should be no taxation 
without representation? They were 
about to give to the Irish Members 
power to impose taxation which would 
not fall on the electors they represented, 
but would fall on those whom they would 
not represent. Suppose a question arose 
in the House of Commons as to whether 
there should be an increase of the 
Customs Duty, which would fall alike on 
Great Britain and on Ireland, or whether 
there should be a tax which would fall on 
Great Britain alone, what would be the 
tendency of thought of every Irish Member 
who came into that House ? Would he 
dare to vote a Customs Duty which 
would fall upon Ireland ? Would he not 
vote for the tax which would fall on 
Engiand alone? The Prime Minister 
said he hoped the Members of the Irish 
Ministry would sit in that House. Well, 
they would, in all probability, have the 
Trish Prime Minister in the House of 
Commons. To whom would he ewe his 
allegiance ? If he gave a vote opposed 
to the view of his Party in Ireland he 
would know the fate he weuld have to 
undergo. Therefore, while his duty 
would be to Great Britain, every mo- 
ment of his time would be employed in 
endeavouring to discover what the Party 
in Ireland, to whom he owed his position, 
would think of his action. The pro- 
position now made by the Government 
would, he believed, be scouted by the 
people of Great Britain. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.) said, it was not his intention to 
say more than a few words, but he must 
begin by expressing regret that the 
Prime Minister, instead of trusting to 
the opinion of official or officious persons, 
had not called a meeting of the Home 
Rule Party under his auspices to afford 
him that information which it was desir- 
sable he should obtain as to the feeling of 
the House on the question of the reten- 
tion of the Irish Members. He would 
say at once, speaking as a Home Ruler, 
that it was no light thing for a Member 
of the Home Rule Party to assert his 
private judgment against the opinion of 
his Leaders and the majority of his 
Party ; and if this had been a question of 
detail or a subordinate matter he should 


Sir H,. James 
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gladly and loyally have waived his 
opinion in deference to the view of his 
Leader and of the bulk of his Party 
rather than have taken up a position of 
antagonism to them; but this provision 
determined the interests which should be 
represented in that House, and was the 
most far-reaching provision that could 
be embodied in a Home Rule Bill which 
provided for the establishment of 
a local Parliament in Ireland, and 
was a provision which went as much 
to the root of the question as _ the 
establishment of Home Rule in 
Treland itself; and, as a humble English 
Member, he was not prepared to sub- 
ordinate to the establishment of Home 
Rule in Ireland the vital question of the 
character of the constitution of the 
House of Commons. He did not mean 
to make any expressions of regret, nor 
did he mean to fire off a shot and then 
retire into the obscurity of the Smoking 
Room. He was elected as a democratic 
Member in 1885. He did not use that 
phrase in any high-falutin’ sense. He 
remembered that in 1885 he promised 
his constituents that under the auspices 
of their great Leader they would be en- 
abled to pass reforms which would bene- 
fit materially and morally the condition 
of the people. For eight long years 
there had been an absolute and complete 
delay in the passage of any measure of 
that kind. He believed it would be by 
the passage of a Home Rule Bill that 
the Irish difficulty would be removed, 
and that they should be able to address 
themselves to questions concerning the 
interests of this country. He did not 
mean to say that that was the guiding 
influence with him in voting for Home 
Rule, but that consideration influenced 
him largely. But he did not argue for 
absolute symmetry. He believed that 
the very essence of the position required 
that there should be compromise; but he 
found that the measure before the Com- 
mittee meant the necessary continuance 
in the House of Commons for at least six 
years of the chaos, agitation, and legis- 
lative obstruction which had stood in the 
way of any contribution to the demands 
of the English democracy. They had 
heard an apology for the proposal of the 
Government submitted to the Committee 
to the effect that its necessary conse- 
quence would be a plan for the establish- 
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ment of a federation for England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and Wales. Were his hon. 
Friends prepared to vote for Home Rule 
for Scotland ? 


Several hon. MempBers: Yes. 


Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES said, that 
would be an intolerable position to take 
up. Were his hon. Friends agreed ? He 
ventured to say that on the Ministerial 
side of the House there were at least 
four out of every five Members opposed 
to the establishment of a Federal system. 
He had read speeches from the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs and from the Secre- 
tary for Scotland, which showed that 
there was a decided difference amongst 
Scotch Liberals on this question. In his 
opinion the guiding motive for the pro- 
vision was a belief that the Bill would 
not pass. [Loud cries of dissent and 
interruption.| Those hon. Members 
would accept any position or any im- 


Government of 


position so long as a mandate for Home 
Rule could be sent to the House of 
Lords. [Jnterruption.] That was not 
a position which ought to be taken up. 
[Interruption.] Every English Member 


had a solemn responsibility. That re- 
sponsibility attached not merely to the 
whole measure, but to its parts. [Jnter- 
ruption.| His hon, Friends might stop 
him by clamour—[Juterruption]—but 
he spoke the voice of the people of this 
country. Although prepared to concede 
to Ireland the fullest measure of Home 
Rule far beyond the gas-and-water plan 
which some Members advocated, he 
would defend the rights and privileges of 
the English Parliament. 


It being Ten of the clock, the Chair- 
man, in pursuance of the Order of the 
House of the 30th June, interrupted the 
Debate and put the Question forthwith. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 298 ; 
Noes 325.-—(Division List, No. 211.) 


Sub-sections 3 and 4 omitted. 


Whereupon, iu pursuance of the said 
Order, the Chairman proceeded to put 
successively the Questions on Clause 9, 
as amended, and on Clauses 10 to 26, 
forthwith, as followeth :— 
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Question put, “That Clause 9, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 326 ; 
Noes 297.—(Division List, No. 212.) 


Question put, “That Clause 10 stand 
part of the Bill.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 49 ; 
Noes 358.—(Division List, No. 213.) 


Question, “ That Clause 11 stand part 
of the Bill,” put, and negatived. 

Question, “That Clause 12 stand part 
of the Bill,” put, and negatived. 


Question, “ That Clause 13 stand part 
of the Bill,” put, and negatived. 


Question, “That Clause 14 be post- 
poned,” put, and agreed to. 


Question, “ That Clause 15 be post- 
»oned,” put, and agreed to. 
I » put, £ 


Question, “That Clause 16 be post- 


poned,” put, and agreed to. 


Question, “ That Clause 17 stand part 
of the Bill,” put, and negatived. 


Question put, “ That Clause 18 stand 
part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided :— Ayes 328 ; 
Noes 294.—( Division List, No. 214.) 
Question put, “ That Clause 19 stand 
part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 325 ; 
Noes 291.—(Division List, No. 215.) 
Question, “ That Clause 20 stand part 
of the Bill,” put, and negatived. 


Question, “ That Clause 21 stand part 
of the Bill,” put, and negatived. 


Question put, “ That Clause 22 stand 
part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 319 ; 
Noes 286.—( Division List, No. 216.) 
Question put, “ That Clause 23 stand 
part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 315 ; 
Noes 280.—( Division List, No. 217.) 


Question put, * That Clause 24 stand 
part of the Bill.” 
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The Committee divided :—Ayes 300 ; 
Noes 265.—(Division List, No. 218.) 


Question put, “ That Clause 25 stand 
part of the Bill.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 297 ; 
Noes 262.—(Division List, No. 219.) 

Question put, “ That Clause 26 stand 
part of the Bill.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 290 ; 
Noes 256.—(Division List, No. 220.) 

Whereupon Motion made, and Ques- 
tion, “ That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again,’"—(Mr. 
Marjoribanks,)—put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


GAS ORDERS CONFIRMATION (NEWENT, 
&ce.) BILL [Lords].—(No. 401.) 
Read the third time, and passed, with- 
out Amendment. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 15) BILL.—(No. 368.) 
As amended, considered; read the 
third time, and passed. 


FATAL ACCIDENTS INQUIRY (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—(No. 362.) 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law, &e. 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. [No. 329.] 

Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. 
[No. 329.] 

Bill, as amended, to be taken into con- 


sideration upon Monday next, and to be 
printed. [Bill 415.] 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT SOCIE- 
TIES BILL.—(No. 294.) 

Reported from the Select Committee, 
with Minutes of Evidence. 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 330,] 

Bill, as amended, re-committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House for 
Monday next, and to be printed. [Bill 
416.] 
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Departments ). 


RIVERS POLLUTION PREVENTION 
(No. 2) BILL [Lords]. 

Read the first time; to be read a 

second time upon Wednesday next, and 

to be printed. [Bill 417.] 


ELECTRIC POWERS (PROTECTIVE 
CLAUSES). 

Report frem Joint Committee brought 
up, and read, 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 331.] 

Minutes of Proceedings to be printed, 
[No. 331.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to—Friendly 
Societies’ Ac. (1875) Amendment Bill, 
without Amendment. 


LIVERPOOL COURT OF PASSAGE BILL. 
(No. 396.) 
Considered in Committee, and reported ; 
as amended, to be considered upon Mon- 
day next. 


EAST INDIA (HOME CHARGES). 


Return [presented 10th July] to be 
printed. [No. 327.] 


PAYMENTS TO ROYAL FAMILY. 


Return [presented 12th July] to be 
printed. [No. 328.] 


IRISH POSTAL ACCOUNT. 


Return presented,—relative thereto 
[ordered 1Cth July ; Mr. Chamberlain] ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 326.] 


VACCINATION (PUBLIC DEPARTMENTS). 


Address for “ Return of all Depart- 
ments of the Government in which 
there is in foree any regulation making 
Vaccination or Re-vaccination a condi- 
tion precedent, in default of which any 
person, who is otherwise in all respects 
qualified, is precluded and rejected from 
entering the service of the State, and 
giving the following particulars, namely : 
—(1) Department or Service, and grades 
in the same, to which such regulation is 
applicable ; (2) The text of the regula- 
tion; (3) When passed or ordered.”— 
(Mr. Hopwood.) 


House adjourned at one minute 
before One o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 14th July 1893. 


TOOK THE OATH. 
The Lord Oriel (7. Massereene.) 


MARRIAGE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE DUKE OF YORK. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 

*THe LORD PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Ear! of Kim- 
BERLEY): My Lords, I rise, pursuant to 
notice, to move that a humble Address be 
presented to Her Majesty, congratulating 
her upon the marriage of the Duke of 
York. I think perhaps upon no former 
occasion have testimonies of loyalty and 
affection towards the Sovereign poured in 
with greater heartiness or in greater num- 
ber than on the present occasion. [“ Hear, 
hear.” ] It is almost unnecessary for me 
to express the feeling of loyalty which 
is so universally felt towards the Sove- 


reign as inspired by her long and 
beneficent reign, during which the 


country has enjoyed unexampled peace 
and prosperity. I have also to move 
a Message of Congratulation to their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. All your Lordships 
will feel, I am sure, the greatest pleasure 
that this bright and cheering event 
should have taken place in the domestic 
life of the Prince and Princess of We!es. 
They have the full and entire sympathy 
of the whole country, and I am certain 
that upon an occasion like this it will 
give to this House the greatest satisfac- 
tion to offer to them its congratulations. 
Lastly, there will be a Message to the 
Duke and Duchess of York, and I need 
only say that .‘:is House will re-echo the 
unanimous desice that this union may be 
the beginning of a long life of happ:ness 
and prosperity to both of them. I can- 
not sit down without adding one word to 
say that the whole nation must have felt 
deeply the touching words which Her 
Majesty was pleased to address to the 
country. That heartfelt sympathy which 
she has always exhibited for all her 
subjects, whether high or low, has, Iam 
certain, awakened in their hearts a feel- 
ing which goes even beyond the loyalty 
which we all owe to the Sovereign. 
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THe Marevess or SALISBURY : 
My Lords, I rise with great pleasure to 
second the Motion of the noble Earl. I 
am sure it will be received unanimously 
both in this House and in the other, be- 
cause it represents the unanimous and 
euthusiastic feeling of the people of this 
country. There never was a marriage 
more heartily received by the people, nor 
one celebrated under better auspices of 
future happiness, or attended with more 
earnest prayers. The profession to 
which the Duke of York belongs is the 
darling profession of the country, with 
which most of our glories and traditions 
in the past are associated, and on which 


in the case of trouble our exist- 
ence would depend. It is no 
small addition to the popularity 


which His Royal Highness has won 
by his own personal qualities that he 
belongs toa profession so deeply cherished 
by the nation. For Her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of York there is the deepest 
sympathy and affection. In addition to 
the personal charms by which she has 
won the respect and affection of all with 
whom she has come in contact, there is 
also that natural feeling which arises 
from the fact that she is well-known 
among us, that she was bora in this 
country,and that she comesof a lineage of 
which this country is proud. To tender 
to Her Majesty our most sincere and 
earnest congratulations on this happy 
event in her family life, and re-echo with 
the sincerest sympathy those noble words 
in which she has addressed the nation, to 
which the noble Earl has referred in 
graceful terms; but above all we con- 
gratulate her, and we congratulate the 
nation, that in this marriage we have a 
hope that Her Majesty wil! be succeeded 
by descendants in her direct line who 
will carry to a distant posterity the re- 
collection of a reign never equalled in the 
prosperity and blessings which it has 
shed over the people of this Empire. 


Moved— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty tocongratulate Her Majesty onthe 
marriage of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
York with Her Serene Highness Princess 
Victoria Mary of Teck, and to assure Her 
Majesty of the satisfaction felt by this House at 
an event which is of such deep interest to Her 
Majesty, and which is destined, as they trust, 
to secure the domestic happiness of Their Royal 
Highnesses."—(The Lord President, 2. Aim- 
berley.) 
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On Question, agreed to nemine dis- 
sentiente. 


Ordered, That the said Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty by the Lords 
with White Staves. 


Moved— 

“That a Message be sent to Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales to 
congratulate Their Royal Highnesses on the 
matriage of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
York ; and to assure Their Royal Highnesses of 
the satisfaction which this House feels at an 
event so gratifying to the parental affections of 
Their Royal Highnesses, and of such promise for 
the future happiness of their family.”—(The 
Lord President, E. Kimberley.) 

On Question, agreed to nemine dis- 
sentiente. 


Ordered, That the said Message be 
sent to Their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, and that 
the Duke of Grafton and the Duke of 
Rutland doattend Their Royal Highnesses 
with the said Message. 


Moved— 

“That a Message be sent to Their Royal 
Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of York to 
offer the cordial congratulations of this House 
on Their Royal Highnesses’ marriage, an! an 
expression of their earnest desire that this union 
may supply a firmer foundation for Their 
Royal Highnesses’ domestic happiness .”’—(The 
Lord President, E. Kimberley.) 

On Question, agreed to nemine dis- 
sentiente. 


Ordered, That the said Message be 
sent to Their Royal Highnesses the Duke 
and Duchess of York, and that the 
Duke of Grafton and the Duke of Rut- 
land do attend Their Royal Highnesses 
with the said Message. 


FISHERY PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL. 

*Lorp PLAYFAIR moved, That the 
Order made on the 13th day of March 


SALMON 


last, 

“That no Bill brought from the House of 
Commons confirming any Provisional Order or 
Provisional Certificate shall be read a second 
time after Tuesday the 27th day of June 
next,” 
be dispensed with, and that the Bill be 


read 2%, He said, the noble Lord. the 


Chairman of Committees had examined 
into the matter, and it was unnecessary, 
therefore, 
further. 


for him to say anything 
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the Clergy. 


THE CHAIRMAN or COM- 
MITTEES (The Earl of Mortey) said, 
he had examined into the case, and had 
no objection to offer to the Motion. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2° 
accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Monday 
next. 


DISTRESS AMONG THE CLERGY. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
*Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
asked the Lord Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, or the Earl Stanhope, as an 
Ecclesiastical Commissioner, whether, 
having regard to the wide-spreading dis- 
tress amongst the clergy of the Church 
of England, the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners might be recommended to extend 
the usefulness of their funds by requiring 
more than an equivalent benefaction to 
obtain their grants without regard to popu- 
iation ; and that, instead of extending their 
grants to benefices of £300 per annum, the 
augmentation standard for the next few 
years, at all events, should be reduced to 
£200 ; and, further, as few men of pri- 
vate means now enter the Church, the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners should in 
future restrain the clergy from building 
or buying parsonage-houses of great cost, 
and that, if possible, a building limit of 
some £1,400 should be prescribed ? He 
said he should have thought that with 
the £100 of tithes below £75 it would 
not have been necessary to prove that 
the clergy were in distress, or to justify 
the words in the Notice respecting the 
poverty of the clergy ; but not only had 
it been disputed that fewer men of 
means entered the Chureh now than 
formerly, but it had also been stated, by 
the right rev. Prelate who presided over 
Chester, that the clergy of the Church of 
England were self-supporting, and that 
their private means exceeded _ their 
stipends. Inthe four dioceses of Nor- 
wich, Ely, Peterborough, and St. Albans 
there were 1,336 clergymen whose 
stipends were under £200 a year net, 
and of those 223 had no residences. In 
1863 the Schedule of Lord Westbury’s 
Act had embraced most of the small bene- 
fices in the gift of the Lord Chancellor, 
and nearly all those had been augmented 
by that Act. Now there were 433 more, 
of benefices belonging to the Lord Chan- 
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cellor, under £200 a year net, and 35 
under £100 a year, 59 of them without 
houses, all clamouring to be added to the 
Schedule of Lord Westbury’s Act of 
1863. He would say with regard to the 
houses that clergymen living in towns 
who had not residences were better 
without them, for clergymen could 
better suit themselves by hiring houses 
convenient to the size of their families, 
whether large or small. It was not easy 
to prove either that more or that fewer 
men of means now entered the Church, 
but the general belief was that there were 
fewer. The numbers of those who went 
to Oxford and Cambridge, and of those 
who went to the smalier and less ex- 
pensive Colleges, showed that men of 
means had diminished. In 1861 350 
went to the two Universities, and 173 to 
the Colleges, such as St. Bees and 
Lampeter. In 1891 there were 437 
University men and 315 non-University 
men, and the percentage of University 
men had altered from 67 to 58 per cent., 
although the total of candidates for ordi- 
nation had increased. Notwithstanding 
that, the right rev. Prelate who presided 
over Chester had asserted in a Pastoral 
Letter, read in the churches of his 
diocese, on the 11th of June !ast, that— 

“The Income Tax Returns are said by a com- 
petent authority to show that, in the shape of 
private means, they (the clergy) bring to the 
service of the Church considerably more than 
they receive in the shape of stipend.” 
This statement had been taken from 
Crockford’s Clergy List of 1891, and the 
person said to have been a competent 
authority was certainly in his lifetime 
hostile to the Church. Crockford’s pre- 
face stated that the clergy paid Income 
Tax upon a total of £9,000,000, and that, 
as their stipends only amounted to 
£3,000,000, that proved they were in 
receipt of £6,000,000 from private means. 
After Mr, Gladstone’s failure, through 
quoting ill-digested and misapplied In- 
come Tax figures, one might have 
expected that the right rev. Prelate 
would have been warned, and would 
have taken the warning, not to tread on 
such dangerous ground. An Inland 
Revenue authority had written to him as 
follows :-— 

“It isnot known in the least what competent 
authority is referred to by the Bishop, or how 
the Income Tax Returns can possibly show 


what it is stated they do. Nothing is known at 
Somerset House of the private means of the 
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clergy, except from claims of exemption or 
abatement, or for life insurance, and they are 
not tabulated. My own opinion is that, so far 
as Income Tax is concerned, it must be the 
opinion of an incompetent authority founded 
on figures which are not correctly understood. 
And I think the statement is likely to do a 
great deal of harm, if it should lead the clergy 
and others to infer the possibility of Income 
Tax Returns, which are of an essentially con- 
fidential nature, being made use of for purposes 
which they were not intended to serve, and for 
which they ought not to be used.” 


It was not clear what object the right 
rev. Prelate could have had in supporting 
the editor of Crockford and his unknown 
authority for the excess of the private 
means of the clergy over their stipends, 
since this assertion had been made 
in the middle of an appeal for con- 
tributions to four clerical charities. 
He asked the First Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioner to require more than an equi- 
valent benefaction to obtain their grants, 
because for some years Queen Anne’s 
Bounty had not been able to make grants 
equal to the benefactions, and the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners had been more 
lavish than Queen Anne’s Bounty in 
building houses larger than were required. 
He also asked them for the present to 
restrict their grants to benefices of £200 
instead of £300, since the poorer bene- 
fices had a prior claim to be augmented ; 
and further to limit the building of 
houses to £1,400. As an illustration of 
the poverty of the clergy and of the 
effect of overbuilding their houses, he 
might cite the case of a rector who 
appeared by the Clergy List to have 
£800 a year, but who now received £619. 
His obligatory expenses reduced this to 
£201. He had to pay last year £127 to 
Queen Anne’s Bounty for the mortgage 
on his house, This house was larger 
than he required, and cowhouse and 
stables had to be built, though he could 
not afford to keep either horse or cow. 
If certain so-called voluntary expenses, 
such as Church Rate, school treats, and 
prizes, which a rector was obliged to 
incur, were deducted from the balance of 
his income, this would be further reduced 
to £167. The rector in question kept 
two curates, and was not married. Those 
who said that residences built for the 
clergy were in excess of what was re- 
quired could urge the cost entailed there- 
by upon the incumbents of poor livings, 
for rates, taxes, and repairs, and for 
keeping up stables which could not be 
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used. There was a case lately where 
£1,400 had been spent by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners for a house 
where the benefice was only worth £85 
a year; and stables had been built, and 
more rooms than the incumbent wanted. 
It had been built away from the road in 
a wet field, and two winters ago the 
cellars were full of water. It had heen 
said that this clergyman had private 
means; and he had asked him how 
much. He replied, £28. How far 
would that go for a_ horse and gig? 
The Commissioners’ Office, however, was 
not to blame for this site; for the 
Bishop’s Secretary had given the 
Bishop’s approval of the site. Nobody 
expected the Bishops to visit these sites 
themselves ; but it seemed that the Arch- 
deacons were to blame if a bad site was 
selected, and the expenditure not re- 
stricted. On the other side it was argued 
that without good houses men of means 
would not take these poor livings, and 
also that a roomy house would enable 
the incumbent to take private pupils. It 
was not reasonable, however, to expect 
that men of means would bury them- 
selves in small, out-of-the-way, rural 
parishes ; for it was in such parishes 
that these poor livings were mostly to 
be found, and there were but few in- 
eumbents who were fit to take pupils : 
and since competitive examinations, the 
crammers got all the pupils. He 
could only see two remedies for the 
poverty of the small benefices. One 
was that, wherever practicable, those 
benefices not exceeding £100 a year 
should be united to an adjoining benefice. 
He believed that some right rev. Pre- 
lates complained that lay patrons would 
not assist to promote this consolidation. 
As this measure was for the benefit of 
the Church, it would only be right that 
the Bishops should yield a point and 
meet their lay patrons more than half 
way. If they were to offer them two 
presentations out of three in the case of 
the uniting of a benefice, the lay patrons 
would not be likely to refuse their con- 
sent. He was afraid that the fault of 
the Prelates was that of the proverbial 
Dutchman—* giving too little and asking 
too much.” The other remedy he sug- 
gested was that the Lord Chancellor 
should add a new Schedule to the Act of 


1865, and that the right rev. Pre- 
lates should take powers under the 


Lord Stanley of Alderley 
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same Act to dispose when they 
thought fit of their poorer benefices. 
The proviso, “if they thought fit,” would 
leave them free to make any conditions 
they pleased in the conveyances: for 
instance, that if the property were broken 
up and sold, which had given the land- 
owner an interest in the well-being of 
the parish, and which had induced the 
right rev. Prelate to part with the 
patronage, it should revert to him. 
Conditions might also be made that the 
advowsons should not be parted with 
without their consent. In short, there 
was no limit to the conditions which 
might be imposed for the benefit of the 
Chureh to prevent the livings falling 
into bad hands. With regard to right 
rev. Prelates not being able to make 
arrangements with lay patrons, he might 
mention that in his own ease, at the re- 
quest of the former Bishop of Bangor, he 
had joined with him in uniting two 
parishes, but had not received an equi- 
valent number of presentations to the 
values of the livings. If he had stood 
out for his rights, he supposed he would 
have been called impracticable. 

*Eart STANHOPE said, he had the 
fullest sympathy with the feelings which 
had prompted the noble Lord’s question, 
for no doubt many of the clergy were 
now in distressed circumstances, and it 
was very important that the funds in the 
Commissioners’ hand should be extended 
as far and as widely as possible. He re- 
gretted that circumstances had prevented 
the right rev. Prelate, who presided over 
the diocese of Chester, from being in his 
place, and, therefore, as to that part of 
the noble Lord’s question he could not 
give any reply. In every diocese in 
England, as far as he was aware, the 
present distressed state of the clergy was 
receiving anxious and serious considera- 
tion. The noble Lord had asked three 
questions—first, as to whether the Com- 
missioners, of whom he (Earl Stanhope) 
himself was one, did not always require 
larger benefactions than the grants which 
they offered. That had been long con- 
sidered, and, indeed, was acted upon 
some years ago, but it had been found 
that it did not work well, and that it was 
detrimental, because discouraging to those 
who were disposed to offer benefactions 
to the Church. ‘The Commissioners were 
very much disinclined to alter a system 
which was well-known to the public, and 
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which had worked so well. At the same 
time, he might tell the noble Lord that 
really larger benefactions were frequently 
received, though not asked for, to meet the 
maximum grant of £700 from the Com- 
missioners. The question of distribution 
was considered every year by a Com- 
mittee of the Board specially appointed 
to consider the subject of benefactions. 
The whole subject of the making 
grants to meet the benefactions offered 
was carefully considered aud weighed 
by the Committee; but it had not been 
thought advisable, even if it had been 
possible, to make any alteration this 
year, the circulars and public notices 
having already gone out. With regard 
to the second question, as to restricting 
grants to benefices of £200 instead of 
£300, that was a matter which concerned 
the same Committee. He might, how- 
ever, state that it was only in very 
populous places indeed where they had 
property that the Commissioners had 
raised the income of an incumbent to 
£300 a year. 
tion not exceeding 500 would receive 





Any living with a popula- , 


only a maximum of £200 per annum. | 


It would be impossible to lay down 
a hard and fast line to govern all 
eases. Each case must be considered 
on its own merits, and each case was 
dealt with in the discretion of the Com- 
mittee. With regard to the noble Lord’s 
third question, he quite sympathised with 
the noble Lord’s desire that excessive 
sums should not be expended upon parson- 
age-houses, but the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners at present were not allowed 
by Statute to vote more than £1,500 for 
building eack parsonage-house, exclusive 
of the site. No doubt the £1,500 had 
been exceeded, not by the Commissioners 
but by private subscriptions. Then in 
cases where persons interested in the 
Church had given a handsome house, 
and the Bishop of the diocese had 
approved of it as a suitable parsonage- 
house for the incumbent, the Commis- 
sioners had no control in the matter, and 
they were not disposed to look a gift horse 
in the mouth. It was notorious that a good 
parsonage-house, in the South of Eng- 
land certainly, was a great attraction in 
obtaining a suitable incumbent. Expen- 


sive parsonage-houses were often ex- 
ceedingly difficult for clergymen in poor 
circumstances to maintain, and the Com- 
missioners did all they could to discourage 
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extravagance in building, but at the 
same time they had to assure themselves 
that a suitable house was provided. 


RAILWAY SERVANTS (HOURS OF 
LABOUR) BILL.—(Xo. 191.) 
Commons Amendments considered (ac- 
cording to Order). 


*Lorp PLAYFAIR said, in explana- 

tion of the Amendment made in the 
other House, that it was in the same 
spirit, though not perhaps quite so 
complete as they had proposed. The 
operation of the Bill when it left their 
Lordships’ House was restricted to 
those railway servants who were 
directly or indirectly engaged in the 
traffic of the lines; but the Com- 
mons had inserted an Amendment ex- 
cluding from its operation only those 
railway servants who were engaged in 
clerical work and in the Companies’ 
workshops. As the Commons’ Amend- 
ments were approved by the Government, 
he begged to move that they should be 
agreed to. 


Moved, “ That the Commons’ Amend- 
ments be agreed to.”"—( The Lord 
Playfair. ) 

Lorp BALFOUR said, it was permis- 
sible to the Members of their Lordships’ 
House who had put in the previous 
Amendment to think that the words now 
suggested, and agreed upon, he believed, 
mainly by negotiation, were not so satis- 
factory ; but under the circumstances he 
did not propose to offer any objection to 
the Amendment. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, he had 
thought it desirable to ascertain what was 
the view taken of the matter by the rail- 
way authorities, and he had been informed 
that, although the railway authorities 
would have preferred the Bill in the 
form in which it left their Lordships’ 
House, they had no desire that their 
Lordships should enter into a conttlict 
with the other House upou the subject, 
and they, therefore, were willing to accept 
the Commons’ Amendments to the Bill. 
He desired, however, to congratulate 
their Lordships upon the change in the 
Bill, beeause unquestionably as it left 
the House of Commons it was inserting 
the thin end of the wedge of the State 
preseribing the hours of labour for 
grown men, ‘Their Lordships could not 
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used. There was a case lately where 
£1,400 had been spent by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners for a house 
where the benefice was only worth £85 
a year; and stables had been built, and 
more rooms than the incumbent wanted. 
It had been built away from the road in 
a wet field, and two winters ago the 
cellars were full of water. It had heen 
said that this clergyman had private 
means; and he had asked him how 
much. He replied, £28. How far 
would that go for a horse and gig? 
The Commissioners’ Office, however, was 
not to blame for this site; for the 
Bishop’s Secretary had given the 
Bishop’s approval of the site. Nobody 
expected the Bishops to visit these sites 
themselves ; but it seemed that the Arch- 
deacons were to blame if a bad site was 
selected, and the expenditure not re- 
stricted. On the other side it was argued 
that without good houses men of means 
would not take these poor livings, and 
also that a roomy house would enable 
the incumbent to take private pupils. It 
was not reasonable, however, to expect 
that men of means would bury them- 
selves in small, out-of-the-way, rural 
parishes; for it was in such parishes 
that these poor livings were mostly to 
be found, and there were but few in- 
cumbents who were fit to take pupils : 
and since competitive examinations, the 
crammers got all the pupils. He 
could only see two remedies for the 
poverty of the small benefices. One 
was that, wherever practicable, those 
benefices not exceeding £100 a year 
should be united to an adjoining benefice. 
He believed that some right rev. Pre- 
lates complained that lay patrons would 
not assist to promote this consolidation. 
As this measure was for the benefit of 
the Church, it would only be right that 
the Bishops should yield a point and 
meet their lay patrons more than half 
way. If they were to offer them two 
presentations out of three in the case of 
the uniting of a benefice, the lay patrons 
would not be likely to refuse their con- 
sent. He was afraid that the fault of 
the Prelates was that of the proverbial 
Dutchman—* giving too little and asking 
too much.” The other remedy he sug- 
gested was that the Lord Chancellor 
should add a new Schedule to the Act of 
1863, and that the right rev. Pre- 
lates should take powers under the 


Lord Stanley of Alderley 
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same Act to dispose when they 
thought fit of their poorer benefices. 
The proviso, “ if they thought fit,” would 
leave them free to make any conditions 
they pleased in the conveyances: for 
instance, that if the property were broken 
up and sold, which had given the land- 
owner an interest in the well-being of 
the parish, and which had induced the 
right rev. Prelate to part with the 
patronage, it should revert to him. 
Conditions might also be made that the 
advowsons should not be parted with 
without their consent. In short, there 
was no limit to the conditions which 
might be imposed for the benefit of the 
Church to prevent the livings falling 
into bad hands. With regard to right 
rev. Prelates not being able to make 
arrangements with lay patrons, he might 
mention that in his own case, at the re- 
quest of the former Bishop of Bangor, he 
had joined with him in uniting two 
parishes, but had not received an equi- 
valent number of presentations to the 
values of the livings. If he had stood 
out for his rights, he supposed he would 
have been called impracticable. 

*Eart STANHOPE said, he had the 
fullest sympathy with the feelings which 
had prompted the noble Lord’s question, 
for no doubt many of the clergy were 
now in distressed circumstances, and it 
was very important that the funds in the 
Commissioners’ hand should be extended 
as far and as widely as possible. He re- 
gretted that circumstances had prevented 
the right rev. Prelate, who presided over 
the diocese of Chester, from being in his 
place, and, therefore, as to that part of 
the noble Lord’s question he could not 
give any reply. In every diocese in 
England, as far as he was aware, the 
present distressed state of the clergy was 
receiving anxious and serious considera- 
tion. The noble Lord had asked three 
questious—first, as to whether the Com- 
missioners, of whom he (Earl Stanhope) 
himself was one, did not always require 
larger benefactions than the grants which 
they offered. That had been long con- 
sidered, and, indeed, was acted upon 
some years ago, but it had been found 
that it did not work well, and that it was 
detrimental, because discouraging to those 
whe were disposed to offer benefactions 
to the Church. The Commissioners were 
very much disinclined to alter a system 
which was well-known to the public, and 
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which had worked so weil. At the same 
time, he might tell the noble Lord that 
really larger benefactions were frequently 
received, though not asked for, to meet the 
maximum grant of £700 from the Com- 
missioners. The question of distribution 
was considered every year by a Com- 
mittee of the Board specially appointed 
to consider the subject of benefactions. 
The whole subject of the making 
grants to meet the benefactions offered 
was carefully considered aud weighed 
by the Committee; but it had not been 
thought advisable, even if it had been 
possible, to make any alteration this 
year, the circulars and public notices 
having already goue out. With regard 
to the second question, as to restricting 
grants to benefices of £200 instead of 
£300, that was a matter which concerned 
the same Committee. He might, how- 
ever, state that it was only in very 
populous places indeed where they had 
property that the Commissioners had 
raised the income of an incumbent to 
£300 a year. 
tion not exceeding 500 would receive 
only a maximum of £200 per arnum. 
It would be impossible to lay down 
a hard and fast line to govern all 
eases. Each case must be considered 
on its own merits, and each case was 
dealt with in the discretion of the Com- 
mittee. With regard to the noble Lord’s 
third question, he quite sympathised with 
the noble Lo.d’s desire that excessive 
sums should not be expended upon parson- 
age-houses, but the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners at present were not allowed 
by Statute to vote more than £1,500 for 
building each parsonage-house, exclusive 
of the site. No doubt the £1,500 had 
been exceeded, not by the Commissioners 
but by :private subscriptions. Then in 
cases where persons interested in the 
Church had given a handsome house, 
and the Bishop of the diocese had 
approved of it as a suitable parsonage- 
house for the incumbent, the Commis- 
sioners had no control in the matter, and 
they were not disposed to look a gift horse 
in the mouth. It was notorious that a good 
parsonage-house, in the Seuth of Eng- 
land certainly, was a great attraction in 
obtaining a suitable incumbent. Expen- 
sive parsonage-houses were often ex- 
ceedingly difficult for clergymen in poor 
circumstances to maintain, and the Com- 
missioners did all they could to discourage 
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extravagance in building, but at the 
same time they had to assure themselves 
that a suitable house was provided. 

RAILWAY SERVANTS (HOURS OF 

LABOUR) BILL.—(No. 191.) 

Commons Amendments considered (ac- 
cording to Order). 

*Lorp PLAYFAIR said, in explana- 
tion of the Amendment made in the 
other House, that it was in the same 
spirit, though not perhaps quite so 
complete as they had proposed. The 
operation of the Bill when it left their 
Lordships’ House was restricted to 
those railway servants who were 
directly or indirectly engaged in the 
traffic of the lines; but the Com- 
mons had inserted an Amendment ex- 
cluding from its operation only those 
railway servants who were engaged in 
clerical work and in the Companies’ 
workshops. As the Commons’ Amend- 
ments were approved by the Government, 
he begged to move that they should be 
agreed to. 


Moved, “ That the Commons’ Amend- 
ments be agreed to.”"—( The Lord 
Playfair.) 

Lorp BALFOUR said, it was permis- 
sible to the Members of their Lordships’ 
House who had put in the previous 
Amendment to think that the words now 
suggested, and agreed upon, he believed, 
mainly by negotiation, were not so satis- 
factory ; but under the circumstances he 
did not propose to offer any objection to 
the Amendment. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, he had 
thought it desirable to ascertain what was 
the view taken of the matter by the rail- 
way authorities, and he had been informed 
that, although the railway authorities 
would have preferred the Bill in the 
form in which it left their Lordships’ 
House, they had no desire that their 
Lordships should enter into a conflict 
with the other House upon the subject, 
and they, therefore, were willing to accept 
the Commons’ Amendments to the Bill. 
He desired, however, to congratulate 
their Lordships upon the change in the 
Bill, because unquestionably as it left 
the House of Commons it was inserting 
the thin end of the wedge of the State 
prescribing the hours of labour for 
grown men. Their Lordships could not 
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be too careful in refusing, as far as 
in them lay, to commit themselves to 
such a principle as that. A man 
who, for the sake of advancing 
himself in life or for the good of his 
family, desired to work 9 or 10 
hours a day, if the law of liberty was to 
prevail in this land or wherever public 
liberty was not abolished, should not be 
prohibited from so doing. He, therefore, 
thought they had done good service to 
the State, and he hoped that whenever 
a measure came before the House affecting 
the liberties of grown men their Lord- 
ships would put down their foot firmly, 
as they had done on this occasion. 

Motion agreed to. 

Commons Amendments agreed to. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (POOR LAW) BILL. 
Report from the Select Committee, 
That it is not expedient to proceed 
further with the Bill; read, and ordered 

to lie on the Table. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (MONEY) 
BILL, 


Moved, That the Order made on the 
13th day of March last, 

“That no Private Bill brought from the 
House of Commons shall be read a second time 
after Friday, the 16th day of June next,” 
be dispensed with, and that the Bill be 
read 2"; agreed to: Bill read 2° aecord- 
ingly, and committed. 


GAS ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(NEWENT, &¢.) BILL [H.1.] 
Returned from the Commons agreed to 


LAW OF COMMONS AMENDMENT BILL 


[H.1. ]. 


A Bill to amend the law relating to commons 
—Was presented by the Lord Thring; read 1*; 
and to be printed. (No. 200.) 


METROPOLITAN POLICE PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL. 
Moved, That the Order made on the 
13th day of March last 
“That no Bill brought from the House of 
Commons confirming any Provisional Order or 


Provisional Certificate shall be read a second 
time after Tuesday, the 27th day of June next,” 


be dispensed with, and that the Bill be 
read 2°; agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly,i1and committed to a Committee 
of the;Whole House on Monday next. 


The Earl of Wemyss 
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WATER PROVISIONAL ORDERS (No. 2) 
BILL.—(No. 176.) 


House in Committee (according to 
Order) : The Amendments proposed by 
the Select Committee, made : Standing 
Committee -negatived: The Report of 
Amendments to be received on Monday 
next. 


House adjourned at five minutes past 
Five o'clock, to Monday next, 
a quarter past Four o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 14th July 1893. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


QUESTIONS. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY AS 
GARDENERS. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if the Royal 
Irish Constabulary are warned by 
Cireular to keep their gardens cropped 
each year ; whether he is aware that the 
new County Inspector for Louth com- 
pelled his men at Hackball’s Cross to cut 
and clear away a fine crop of oats (unripe) 
out of their garden to convert it into a 
drill ground ; whether, since the barrack 
was built, many years ago, the men have 
always been drilled in the barrack yard ; 
and whether, in view of the fact that the 
destruction and deprivation of their 
garden has caused great dissatisfaction 
amongst the men, will he explain what 
cause exists at present for a step which 
was not thought necessary by any 
County Inspector since the barrack was 
established ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morvey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne) : There is a standing re- 
gulation requiring that gardens attached 
to Constabulary barracks be properly 
utilised and not allowed to go to waste. 
It appears that a small portior of the 
garden to which the question of my hon. 
and learned Friend refers has this season 
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successfully resisted all the efforts of the 
police to cultivate either vegetables or 
oats thereon, and the County Inspector, 
in the interests of the men themselves, 
ordered that they should be drilled on 
this barren tract in fine weather. The 
remainder of the garden is, I believe, 
under cultivation, and the men are quite 
satisfied and happy. 


THE CASE OF F. W. MORSS. 

Mr. GRAHAM (St. Pancras, W.) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he is aware that a City postman 
named F, W. Morss, after five years’ 
service as telegraph messenger and two 
years as postman, has been disqualified on 
account of failing eyesight and granted 
a bonus of £6 ; and whether, considering 
the special nature or this enforced retire- 
ment, he will recommend the Treasury to 
re-consider the case, with a view to their 
exercising the rights conferred upon 
them in Clause 3 of the Superannuation 
Act (1887) Amendment Act, of reckoning 
temporary services in making up the 
amount of the bonus ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.) : 
The particulars of Morss’s service and 
the cause of his retirement were fully re- 
presented to the Treasury before his 
gratuity was fixed. The case is un- 
doubtedly a hard one; but in view of pre- 
vious decisions of the Treasury, I regret 
that the circumstances are not such as 
would justify me in asking their Lord- 
ships to re-consider their decision. 


STEAM TRAWLERS ON IRISH FISHING 
GROUNDS. 

Mr. CLANCY {Dublin Co., N.): I 
beg to ask the Cnief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the state- 
ment in the latest Report of the Inspec- 
tors of Irish Fisheries that complaints are 
made by the fishermen of Rush, County 
of Dublin, of injuries done to their nets 
and lines by steam trawlers ; whether 
similar complaints have been made by the 
fishermen of Howth in the same county ; 
whether the Inspectors of Irish Fisheries 
have inquired into the grounds for those 
complaints ; and, if so, with what results ; 
and whether, if the complaints referred 
to are well-founded, the Fishery Inspec- 
tors or the Government propose to do any- 
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thing to put a stop to the injuries re- 
ferred to ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The statement 
referred to in the first paragraph of the 
question was made by the station officer 
of the Coastguard at Rush in a Report 
furnished by him to the Inspectors of 
Fisheries. The Inspectors inform me 
that they have not heard of steam trawl- 
ing within the territorial limits in the 
neighbourhood referred to ; all trawling is 
prohibited between November and May 
inside of a line extending from Howth to 
Dunany Point, County Louth. I am 
causing further inquiry to be made as to 
the complaints preferred in the question. 


BALBRIGGAN HARBOUR. 


Mr. CLANCY : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether his attention has been 
called to the statement of the Inspecting 
Commander of Coastguards, quoted in the 
latest Report of the Inspectors of Irish 
Fisheries, that it is very unfortunate, for 
the sake of the fishermen at Balbriggan, 
that the harbour is allowed to remain in 
its present condition, boats at present being 
unable to get in or out until nearly high 
water ; whether, if the state of Balbriggan 
Harbour is correctly described in the 
foregoing words, the Government pro- 
pose to take any action in the matter ; 
and what sum of money will be required 
to dredge the harbour ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Board of 
Works report that Balbriggan Harbour is 
under the control of the Dublin Port and 
Docks Board, and that there is no margin 
of revenue for improvements. Unless 
powers are acquired by those interested 
for increasing the dues, there is no pro- 
spect of funds being available for dredg- 
ing, and this has been impressed upon 
both Port and Docks Board and the local 
residents. The Board have no recent 
estimate of the probable cost of dredging. 

Mr. CLANCY : Am I to understand 
that if the people interested are willing to 
submit to a slight increase of the dues 
money will be found for dredging the 
harbour ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am not so sure 
about that. The Board of Works state 
that a loan of £1,700 was made in respect 
of this harbour in 1868. Of this amount 
£1,600 is still unpaid, and the interest is 
largely in arrear. 
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Mr. CLANCY: But seeing that the 
security for that loan is practically gone, 
so long as the harbour is rendered useless 
by the failure to dredge it, would it not 
be as well to spend more money in order 
to open the harbour again ? 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) : 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he does not consider this a 
proper subject to be left for the new Irish 
Parliament to deal with, seeing it will 
have such a plethora of money ? 


[The questions were not answered. ] 


THE IRISH CONSTABULARY FORCE 
FUND. 

Mr. COLLERY (Sligo, N.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether resolutions 
have been received from the rank and file 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary, praying 
for the distribution of the Constabulary 
Force Fund; and whether inquiry has 
been made into the demand of the sub- 
scribers to the fund; and, if so, what 
action the Government intend taking in 
the matter ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have already 
replied very fully to several questions 
addressed to me on the subject of the 
winding up of the benefit branch of this 
fund, and to these replies I am afraid I 
have nothing to add. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, as the 
Government have made provision for the 
gradual dissolution of the Constabulary 
Force, whether he will consider the pro- 
priety of making some proposal for ter- 
minating this fund before the Force ceases 
to exist ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I will consider the 
subject from the point of view suggested 
by the hon. Member in the course of the 
next few days. 


MINISTERS ON SCOTCH PAROCHIAL 
BOARDS. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) : I beg to ask the Lord Advo- 
cate whether it is legal for the minister 
of a rural parish in Scotland to occupy 
a seat on the Parochial Board of his 
parish, on which six other members of 
his parish already sit, his own qualifica- 
tion to sit as a member of the Board 
being exclusively conferred on him as a 
member of the Kirk Session ? 


{COMMONS} 








on the Thames. 


*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
B. Batrovur, Clackmannan, &c.): By 
the 22nd section of the Poor Law Act, 
1845, not more than six members of the 
Kirk Session may be members cf a 
Parochial Board. Accordingly, where a 
minister has ne other qualification than 
that conferred upon him as a member of 
the Kirk Session, and there are already 
six members of the Session upon the 
Board, he is not entitled to occupy a seat 
there. 
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THE LIMERICK AND KERRY TRAIN 
SERVICE. 

Mr. O'KEEFFE (Limerick): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if his attention has been drawn to 
the resolution passed at the present Assizes 
by the Grand Jury of the County of 
Limerick, protesting that the recent 
refusal of the Board of Trade to allow 
more than one mixed train (passengers 
and goods) a day each way is likely 
seriously to injure the passenger train 
service of the Limerick and Kerry Rail- 
way Company ; and if, in accordance 
with the request of the Grand Jury and 
other Local Bodies, he will relax this 
rule, and allow a passenger carriage to 
be attached to the goods trains running 
on the Limerick and Kerry Railway ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tne BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpetta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): My attention has been 
drawn to the resolution of the Limerick 
Grand Jury, and I have referred the case 
to the Railway Inspectors of the Board 
of Trade to advise whether it is expedient 
to relax the rule, having regard to the 
interests of public safety. On receiving 
their Report the matter shall have my 
best consideration. 


STEAMBOAT RACING ON THE THAMES, 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether his attention has been 
called to the frequency of passenger 
steamboat racing on the Thames between 
London and the Nore; and whether he 
will take steps to stop the practice ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : The attention of 
the Board of Trade has been called to 
the alleged frequency of the dangerous 
practice referred to. I understand that 


several prosecutions have been instituted 
in the matter by the Thames Conser- 
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vancy, and that convictions have been 
obtained and fines inflicted. In one 
instance I have directed an inquiry by 
the London Local Marine Board; and if 
the steps now being taken prove in- 
sufficient to check a practice the danger 
of which I fully admit, I shall be 
prepared to consider the expediency of 
recourse to other provisions of tie 
Merchant Shipping Acts in order to put 
a stop to it. 


GOVERNMENT OFFICERS AS 
PATENTEES. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether in or about 1872 a Circular was 
issued by the Lords of the Treasury, 
calling attention to the case of officers in 
the Civil, Military, or Naval Service of 
the Crown employed on Committees of 
Inquiry or otherwise to judge of plans 
and inventions, and stating that, in their 
opinion, no officer while so employed 
should be permitted to obtain or hold, or 
be directly or indirectly interested, in 
any Letters Patent for any articles 
needed for the Government, nor to 
accept or derive any benefit whatever 
from any person interested as a patentee 
or otherwise in such inventions, and that 
no claim on behalf of an _ officer so 
employed should be admitted for com- 
pensation ; and whether such Circular 
has since been withdrawn; or, if not, 
whether it still represents the views of 
the Treasury ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The Treasury 
has issued no Circular on the subject. In 
a letter addressed to the Admiralty and 
War Office in December, 1871, the 
Treasury expressed the opinion that it 
was inexpedient that officers interested 
in patents should be appointed to judge 
of inventions. I am not aware that this 
opinion has ever been modified, and, so 
far as I can judge, it seems a reasonable 
one. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 

Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India when 
he proposes to bring forward the Indian 
Budget ? 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. Russet, 
North Beds.) : This is a question which 
would be more suitably addressed to the 
Leader of the House. The answer 
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must depend on the course of Public 
Business. 

Mr. HANBURY: Then may I put 
the question to the Prime Minister ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstonsg, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : I cannot state when 
the Indian Budget will be taken; but 
from what I have heard there will be 
some convenience, in consequence of the 
remarkable circumstances in connection 
with the financial and monetary history 
of India this year, in not having the 
Indian Budget earlier than usual. 


Magistracy. 


THE “VICTORIA” RELIEF FUND. 

Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport) : I beg 
to ask the Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
whether he has noticed the letter in 
yesterday’s Times, in which Miss 
Weston, “ the sailor’s friend,” points out 
that the cost of administering the various 
funds in the hands of the Patriotic Com- 
mission averages 13s, 8d. per head per 
annum, whilst the Serpent fund, admin- 
istered by the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Families’ Association, amounts to only 
6d. per head ; whether the Admiralty 
will have any control over the admin- 
istration of the fund which is being 
collected at the Mansion House and else- 
where on behalf of those who perished in 
H.M.S. Victoria; and whether, in view 
of the heavy demands which must fall on 
this fund, the Admiralty will undertake 
to administer it free of all costs whatso- 
ever ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Roperrtson, 
Dundee): I have read the letter referred 
to by my hon. Friend. The Admiralty 
have no control over relief funds other 
than those of Greenwich Hospital. The 
Admiralty, however, are anxious to render 
every assistance in their power to those 
entrusted with the administration of the 
relief funds collected by publie sub- 
scription. The authorities of Greenwich 
Hospital are already engaged in obtaining 
complete information as to numbers, 
names, and circumstances of the widows 
and orphans of the men who were lost 
in the Vietoria, and this and all other 
available information will be readily 
placed at the disposal of the Trustees. 


THE IRISH MAGISTRACY, 
Mr. P. A. MHUGH (Leitrim, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
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Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is he aware 
that early in March last an insane patient 
was detained 26 hours at Manorhamilton, 
County Leitrim, no second Magistrate 
being available to commit him ; was this 
circumstance brought at the time under 
the notice of the Lord Chancellor of 
Treland; was the Lord Chancellor re- 
quested to appoint to the Commission of 
the Peace for the County of Leitrim 
certain gentlemen resident in the Petty 
Sessions district of Manorhamilton ; and 
has the Lord Chancellor arrived at any 
decision regarding the names submitted 
to him ? I wishalso toask the right hon. 
Gentleman is heaware that Mr. M‘Ternan, 
of Heapstown, County Sligo, has been 
appointed to the Commission of the 
Peace for the County of Leitrim, although 
he does not reside in the County of Leitrim, 
and does not own any property in it; 
what qualifications does Mr. M‘Ternan 
possess for appointment to the Magis- 
tracy ; and on whose recommendation 
did the Lord Chancellor act in appoint- 
ing him? Further, may I ask the right 
right hon. Gentleman how many of the 
lists of additional Magistrates for coun- 
ties in Ireland, promised in the House of 
Commons on 30th May, have been pub- 
lished since that date ; and when will 
the remaining lists be published ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have called for 
Reports regarding these three questions 
which were placed on the Paper to-day 
for the first time. Perhaps the hon. 
Member will be good enough to repeat 
them on a future date. 


The Agricultural 


RECRUITING ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War who is re- 
sponsible for the recruiting advertise- 
ments in local newspapers ; and whether 
he is aware that those advertisements 
still state that the soldier will, amongst 
other advantages, be well fec aud well- 
clothed ; and, if so, whether the War 
Office are prepared to give a more 
accurate description of the facts by some 
indication in such advertisements of the 
large contribution which the soldier has 
to make towards both food and clothing ? 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Recruiting advertisements are issued 
under the authority of the Inspector 
General of Recruiting. My attention 


has been called to the advertisement re- 
ferred to by my hon. Friend, and I am 


Mr. P. A. M‘Hugh 
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of opinion that it requires some modifica- 
tion, as certain of the phrases, although 
expressing what is true, are capable of 
being read in a misleading sense, I 
propose to direct that this advertisement 
should be in future confined to that 
part of it which refers intending 
recruits to the pamphlet on the advan- 
tages of the Army, which pamphlet 
gives a full statement of all the stop- 
pages and other conditions imposed on 
the soldier. 
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RAILWAY RATES FOR BIRDS. 

Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he is aware that among 
the revised Railway Rates and Charges 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
Company have recently imposed a charge 
upon bird fanciers and others attending 
exhibitions for the pets they carry with 
them in the railway carriage ; and whe- 
ther he can hold out any hope to these 
people that, in the adjustment of rates 
which is taking place, they will be re- 
lieved of the charge, and restored to 
their former privilege of conveying free 
their hampers and cages when these 
remain in the personal charge of the 
passenger ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Board have 
no information on the subject ailuded to 
by the hon. Member, but I will! invite 
the observations of the Railway Com- 
pany on the alleged alteration in their 
practice. 


POSTMEN’S WAGES. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he can now state the 
intentions of the Government as to 
raising the minimum rate of wages for 
adult postmen ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The _ whole 
subject was considered by the late Go- 
vernment in the year 1890-91, and at 
that time considerable advantages were 
given to the postmen. I am not pre- 
pared to re-open the question. 


THE AGRICULTUKAL DEBATE. 


Mayor RASCH: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
will consider the advisability of svs- 
pending the Twelve o’Clock Rule for 
the Agricultural Debate on Friday 
next ? 
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Mr. Justice 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: With 
respect to this question, I do not at pre- 
sent think it desirable to suspend the 
Twelve o’Clock Rule. 
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MR. JUSTICE GIBSON’S CHARGE. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet): May I take this opportunity 
of asking the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
whether he proposes to lay upon the 
Table the official Report of Mr. Justice 
Gibson’s Charge to the Grand Jury at 
Ennis ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman not con- 
sider the propriety of laying upon the 
Table the Charges of the Judges in the 
three Counties of Clare, Limerick, and 
Kerry, which together form what the 
right hon. Gentleman has described as a 
dark area ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I understand that 
the Judge’s Charge at Ennis was moved 
for last night in another place, and that 
its production was agreed to. In these 
circumstances, if the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite will move for it the docu- 
ment will be laid at once on the Table of 
the House. I cannot accede to the wish 
of the hon. Member for Seuth Tyrone, 
and do not see what purpose would be 
served by the production of all the 
Judicial Charges referred to. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: I did not 
propose to make any Motion of the kind. 
My contention is that the right hon. 
Gentleman is bound to lay on the Table 
Mr. Justice Gibson’s Charge at Ennis, as 
he quoted from it in the House. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not quite accurately 
stated what happened. He said he 
should move for the document, and the 
hon. and learned Member for Louth 
intimated that he would oppose any such 
Motion. Then the right hon. Gentleman 
declared that he would, if the Motion 
were opposed, claim the document as a 
Return under the Rules of the House. I 
have been awaiting the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s call, 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: The term 
Tused was “claim,” not “move.” I said 
it was the duty of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to lay the document on the Table. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Do I understand 
the right hon. Gentleman to claim the 
production under the Rules of the 
House ? 
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Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: I do. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have no doubt 
it will be laid on the Table, but I am 
bound to point out that it is setting a 
bad precedent —and an _ undesirable 
precedent in matters of this kind. I 
submit—although I am -not going to 
press the point on this occasion—that to 
eall for the production of a document 
which a Minister has quoted, not to 
fortify his argument, but simply to correct 
a misquotation by the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone, does not come under the 
Rule quoted by the right hon. Gentleman, 
and I am not sure that I should be 
justified in complying with his demand. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: I can 
only say, in explanation of my action in 
the matter, that one of the first lessons 
taught me in official life was never to 
quote a document unless I was prepared 
to lay it on the Table. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I did not quote 
it; I referred to it merely to correct the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone, who has 
since admitted that he made a misquota- 
tion. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to give notice 
that if any single Charge, or extract from 
a single Charge, is laid upon the Table, I 
shall move that all the Assize Charges of 
the Judges be similarly laid, in order to 
show that, in the opinion of the Judges, 
the state of Ireland generally is satis- 
factory. 


Gibson’s Charge. 


Srr C. CAMERON § (Glasgow, 
College): May I ask whether, when a 


Minister quotes not from an official 
Report of a Judge’s Charge, but from a 
report that appears in the newspapers, 
any Member of this House is entitled to 
ask for an official Report which the 
Minister had not in his possession ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: But in this 
case the Chief Secretary did quote from 
an official Report of the Judge’s Charge. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I think the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary is 
right in saying it would be a strained 
interpretation of the Rule to say that, 
because he quoted the actual textual 
Charge of the Judge on a particular 
point, he should lay the whole document 
on the Table of the House. The right 
hon, Gentleman did consult me on this 
point, and I said he could lay it on the 
Table at once, or he might await a 
Motion on the subject. 
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Mr. J. MORLEY : After that intima- 
tion, I shall wait until the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite moves. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: I under- 
stand it has been laid on the Table in 
the other House. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, having referred to the document 
as an official Report taken by an official 
note-taker, I hold it comes within the 
category of documents which ought to 
be produced without a Motion on my 
part. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am afraid that, 
after what the Speaker has been good 
enough to say, I must still press the 
right hon. Gentleman to give notice of 
Motion. 


FRANCE AND SIAM. 

Mr. CURZON (Southport) : In con- 
sequence of the important and serious 
news that has appeared in the papers 
this morning concerning the advance of 
a portion of the French Fleet up the 
River Menam to Bangkok, and of the 
alleged commencement of hostilities be- 
tween Franch and Siam, I wish to ask 
the Government whether they can give 
the House any information on the matter ? 
I sent notice of the question to the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, but I understand there are cir- 
cumstances that account for his absence. 
I, however, venture to think that it 
would tend to allay public anxiety if the 
Prime Minister could find it possible to 
make a statement on the question during 
the course of the afternoon. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale): I have also given 
private notice that I intend to put a 
question on the subject. My question 
is whether the French men-of-war have 
entered the Menam River contrary to the 
expressed wishes of the Siamese Govern- 
ment, and are now anchored off Bangkok 
threatening hostilities ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I see 
no reason why the House should not be 
at once put in possession of the informa- 
tion now in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. The information sent to me from 
the Foreign Office during the last quarter 
of an hour is very incomplete, and, of 
course, 1 cannot go beyond it. The 


Foreign Office have heard that French 
vessels have ascended the Menam River, 
but are notaware that they are threatening 
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Civil Service. 


hostilities. It will consequently be 
necessary to defer any further statement 
on the point until Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have received the explanation which 
they are at present expecting from the 
Government of France. 


Mr. CURZON: The Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, in 
answer to a question recently put to him 
on the matter, stated that the French 
Government had given an assurance that 
any movement of their Fleet in the 
direction of Bangkok would be com- 
municated beforehand to Her Majesty's 
Government. I wish to know whether 
any such intimation has been given ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I have 
heard nothing of any intimation of that 
kind; but, at the same time, the hon. 
Member and the House may rely upon 
it that any pledge given by the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs in France will be 
scrupulously kept. 


THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, E.) : I wish 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India when the Despatch from Lord 
Kimberley to the Government of India 
forwarding the Resolution of this House 
on the subject of Civil Service examina- 
tions will be laid on the Table, and when 
it will be distributed ? Perhaps I may 
say that, although extracts from the De- 
spatch have appeared in the papers and 
in a question put in this House by the 
hon. Member for Elgin and Nairn, the 
Despatch has not been obtainable at the 
Vote Office. I should like to know when 
it will be in the hands of hon. Members ? 


*Mr. G. RUSSELL: I laid the De- 
spatch on the Table some days since. My 
attention has been called to the fact 
that extracts have been published as stated 
by my hon. Friend. IT have inquired 
into the subject. I find there is a dead- 
lock between the India Office and the 
Queen’s Printers, the latter averring that 
they were awaiting the order to go to 
press, and the former alleging that the 
order had already been given. This is 
not the first time a thing of that kind 
has occurred ; strict investigation is now 
being made, and I hope that a satisfactory 
explanation will be forthcoming from the 
Queen’s Printers. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF 
YORK’S MARRIAGE, 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I rise, in 
conformity with the Notice I have given, 
to move— 

“That an Address of Congratulation be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty on the Marriage of 
His Royal Highness the Duke of York,! and 
that congratulatory Messages be addressed to 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales and Their Royal Highnesses the Duke 
and Duchess of York,” 

Mr. Speaker, in replying to a question 
put by the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
I stated that the course of precedent was 
not absolutely uniform in this matter. 
There has been some diversity. Still, I 
think there is no question whatever that, 
although the House has no financial office 
to perform in the way of provision for the 
Royal pair, yet it is quite plain that, accord- 
ing to thespirit of our proceedings down to 
the present time, notice ought to be 
taken in the manner and to the extent 
which I have embodied in the Notice I 
have given on the Paper, considering 
that the case is one in the line of the 
direct suecession to the Crown. I wish 
to impress that fact, because I think that, 
notwithstanding some divergences to 
which I have referred, it is quite plain 
that they would not, and ought not, to 
affect the proceedings that I invite the 
House to concur in. I need not say that 
the practice of presenting these Addresses 
is one in which the House has usually— 
indeed, 1 think not only usually, but 
on every occasion — both cordially 
and, above all, unanimously concurred. 
I most earnestly trust, notwith- 
standing an intimation that has 
reached me, that that unanimity 
will be maintained upon the present 
occasion. We are a body of 670 gentle- 
men, and it is the fact that the—I will 
not say erratic, because that would not 
be respectful, but the special—course 
pursued even by a single Member, though 
I think it beyond all doubt that it would 
even quicken and stimulate the general 
feeling, and though it would detract 
nothing from the force of any Address 
that the House might adopt, vet there is 
one thing it would do, and that a most 
unfortunate thing—it would take away 
from the grace and dignity of the loyal 
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act on the part of the House of Commons. 
Therefore, I earnestly trust, and I cannot 
help feeling a certain confidence, that 
even if there be an hon. Gentleman who 
is disposed to think proceedings of this 
kind unnecessary and gratuitous, yet he 
will bear in mind that these are not ques- 
tions of purely irresponsible or individual 
opinion ; that much is due to the Body to 
which we all belong; and that when that 
Body, with all but unanimity in the most 
literal sense, is distinctly set upon taking 
a particular course in conformity with 
tradition and in conformity with something 
more, I think, than decorum—in con- 
formity with loyal sentiment—it would 
be a most unfortunate proceeding if even 
an individual were found to dissent, with 
the effect that I have described—namely, 
of making a real and sensible deduction 
from the grace of the act, while certainly 
rather tending to produce in the mind of 
the House of Commons a sentiment of 
regret, and possibly something more than 
regret, that the traditional practice had 
been departed from upon such slight 
grounds of objection and by such slight 
authority. Having expressed that hope, 
for which I trust I shall be pardoned, 
because I admit that it is not the usual 
practice of a Minister making a Motion 
to deprecate an Amendment to that 
Motion; but the circumstances are 
peculiar, and justify what I have said. 
It is evidently necessary that it should be 
said now, as there will be no other 
opportunity. Having gone so far, I will pro- 
ceed to make a very few remarks in com- 
mending this Address to the favourable 
notice of the House. In the first place, 
we propose to approach Her Majesty in 
the usual manner with an Address to Her 
Majesty. The House has had, upon 
numerous oceasions—I might call them 
innumerable—to approach Her Majesty 
with expressions of its loyalty nnd 
sympathy, sometimes in joy and some- 
times in sorrow ; but upon all occasions 
that has been done by the House of 
Commons, not as a mere matter of form, 
but with regard to the sentiments which 
animated the internal mind of every 
Party and every section of the House— 
it has been done with real satisfaction, 
and with the consciousness that such an 
approach to the illustrious occupant of 
the Throne is not only a thing becoming 
in itself, but is really required, first of 
all, by the force of tradition and pro- 
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priety ; and, secondly, by the internal 
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sentiment of interest and sympathy 
which we feel in everything that affects 
the welfare of the Royal Family. Con- 
sequently, I am sure that the House 
will present this Address to the 
Sovereign with a degree of cor- 
diality that has never been surpassed. 
The interest which attaches to Her 
Majesty’s reign—Her Majesty's illus- 
trious reign—grows with every addition 
to its progressive length, and that in- 
terest will never have been expressed 
with greater warmth and greater sincerity, 
as I believe, than when we send to Her 
Majesty on the present occasion our 
congratulations, and the expression of 
our heartiest hopes and good wishes for 
the event which has occurred. Then we 
propose acting upon precedents which 
are rare, but which exist—I mean they 
are rare, inasmuch as it is rarely that any 
person except the occupant of the Throne 
comes within the scope of proceedings 
such as this. We propose, likewise, to 
send a dutiful and respectful Message of 
Congratulation to their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince aud Princess of Wales in 
regard to their son. It is impossible to 
dismiss altogether from recollection the 
time, not very distant, when the parental 
feelings of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales suffered the infliction of a very 
deep wound. I have no doubt that is 
still a subject of the lively sympathy of 
this House with their Royal Highnesses. 
Such recollections on their part are of a 
character that do not readily pass away, 
but that does not diminish our joy when 
we observe that there has dawned upon 
them an occasion of genuine hope and 
gladness ; and, with that occasion, we 
desire to take the opportunity of express- 
ing the sentiments which we feel with 
regard to them, desiring, with regard to 
the Heir Apparent and his illustrious 
Consort, as well as to the Sovereign, to 
claim some participation in whatever 
vitally affects their fortunes in testimony 
of that unity which ought to unite, and 
which happily does unite, the several 
Powers by the joint action of which this 
great country is governed, In particular, 


I would venture to say that I am sure 
this House will feel special satisfaction 
that, in going through a trial so severe 
as has been the trial of the Princess of 
Wales, we rejoice that her health and 
strength have been found equal to the 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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oceasion, for I need hardly say to the 
House, what every man’s own internal 
mind will echo, that she is one with 
respect to whom every subject of Her 
Majesty, both high and low, will feel 
that she has given him a sort of title, 
nct only to admire, but to love. It is 
also proposed by us to send a Message 
of dutiful respect, and of cordial good- 
will, to their Royal Hignesses the Duke 
and Duchess of York. No Prince, I 
think, has ever had, so far as he is 
personally concerned, a brighter opening, 
a brighter spring allotted to his young 
life than has been the case with the 
Duke of York. Young as he is, he has 
established strong titles, both to the 
respect and to the affection of the 
country. Weappreciate him, and regard 
him for the devotion with which he has 
applied himself to the noblest and the 
most national of the public professions 
of the country, and not for that only, 
but for the high excellence and in- 
telligence which on all occasions he has 
exhibited, and not least of all for his 
singularly frank and genial and kindly 
disposition, Wehave, Sir, every assurance 
that he has found a Consort worthy of 
him in all respects. To His Royal High- 
ness and to that Consort I ask the House 
by means of this Motion to convey the 
expression of our deep satisfaction with 
a marriage based, as we believe, upon 
those considerations by which every 
marriage, high and low, ought ex- 
clusively to be governed ; and to carry 
to them the expression of our fervent 
desire that it may be the foundation of 
a durable happiness in life. The Motion 
with regard to Her Majesty is in these 
terms :— 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty to congratulate Her on the 
Marriage of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
York with Her Serene Highness Princess 
Victoria Mary of Teck, and to assure Her 
Majesty of the satisfaction felt by this House 
at an event which is cf such deep interest to 
Her Majesty, and which is destined, as they 
trust, to secure the domestic happiness of Their 
Royal Highnesses,”’ 

That Address, Sir, if carried, will be 
presented by those Members of this 


House who are Members of Her 
Majesty’s most honourable Privy 
Council. It is further proposed— 


“That a Message be sent to Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
to congratulate Their Royal Highnesses on the 
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Marriage of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
York, and to assure Their Royal Highnesses of 
the satisfaction which this House feels at an 
event so gratifying to the parental affection of 
Their Royal Highnesses, and of such promise 
for the future happiness of Their Royal High- 
nesses the Duke and Duchess of York.” 

Then, Sir, lastly it is proposed— 

“ That a Message be sent to Their Royal High- 
nesses the Duke and Duchess of York to offer 
the cordial congratulations of this House on 
Their Royal Highnesses’ Marriage, and an ex- 
pression of its earnest desire that this union 
may supply a firm foundation for Their Royal 
Highnesses’ domestic happiness.” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : The right hon. Gentleman who has 
just made this Motion as Leader of the 
House has performed his task with such 
admirable felicity, and has given such 
clear expression to the feelings with which 
I am sure this Motion is regarded in 
every part of the House, that I only rise 
now to second it in order to give some 
clear manifestation of that unanimity 
with which on the present occasion we 
are all animated. We are, I think, 
fortunate above many other nations in 
this, that on such an occasion we can 
forget the ceaseless strife and battle of 
Party controversy, and we can join 
together with one heart and one spirit 
in offering our congratulations upon 
an event of national interest and 
national importance. The right hon. 
Gentleman has indicated his  appre- 
hension that there may possibly be 
found one individual in this House who 
is not prepared to join—I will not say 
with the majority, but with the whole of 
the rest of this House—in conveying this 
Message of Congratulation to the Royal 
personages concerned. I hope that his 
fears on this occasion will not be realised. 
But however that may be, I can assure 
him that my firm conviction is that not 
only is there no Party in this House 
which will not join heartily in voting for 
these Resolutions, but that there is no 
Party in this House or in the country 
which does not sympathise with the 
course we have been asked to pursue. It 
is a peculiarity, I think, of our English 
public sentiment that we look upon the 
affairs of Her Majesty and of the Royal 
Family with something of a personal 
regard,something beyond the mere political 
appreciation of their high duties. We 
feel for them in their sorrows, and we 
sympathise with them in their joys, and 
it is partly as the expression of this per- 
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sonal feeling that I think the House-of 
Commons, as representing the country, is 
doing no less than its duty in taking the 
step on which we are now engaged. 
Sir, with that personal feeling there has 
always been inextricably combined a 
deep sense of the fact that the Sovereign 
is the embodiment of our traditional 
liberties, and that the Crown represents 
in a peculiar manner that Empire and 
that Constitution which are our proudest 
heritage. Therefore, Sir, it surely had 
been unseemly if we had allowed this 
oceasion to pass by, this occasion on 
which a Prince in the direct suecession 
to the Throne is married to a Princess 
of English birth and training, without 
our expressing to Her Majesty, to the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, and to the 
Royal couple themselves, our strong in- 
terest and our deep congratulations. Sir, 
we wish the Royal couple every good 
thing. We hope that this auspicious 
occasion may be for them the beginning 
of a long life of domestic happiness, and 
we believe that the events which we are 
now celebrating will not only conduce to 
their personal happiness, but will build 
up the security of the Crown in the 
affections of the people for many, many 
years to come. For this reason, Sir, I, 
speaking for my friends upon this side of 
the House, express our cordial acceptance 
of the step which the right hon. Gentle- 
man, as Leader of the House, has most 
fitly determined to recommend to the 
House on the present occasion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty to congratulate Her Majesty on 
the Marriage of His Royal Highness the Duke 
of York with Her Serene Highness Princess 
Victoria Mary of Teck, and to assure Her 
Majesty of the satisfaction felt by this House 
at an event which is of such deep interest to 
Her Majesty, and which is destined, as they 
trust, to secure the domestic happiness of Their 
Royal Highnesses. 

“That a Message be sent to Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
to congratulate Their Royal Highnesses on the 
Marriage of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
York, and to assure Their Royal Highnesses of 
the satisfaction which this House feels at an 
event so gratifying to the parental affection of 
Their Royal Highnesses, and such promise for 
the future happiness of Their Family. 


“That a Message be sent to Their Royal 
Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of York to 
offer the cordial congratulations of this House 
on Their Royal Highnesses’ Marriage, and an 
expression of their earnest desire that this 
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union may supply a firm foundation for Their 
Royal Highnesses’ domestic happiness.” —(CVr. 
W. 2B. Gladstone.) 


Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.) 
said, he desired at the outset to assure the 
Prime Minister that, so far as he was 
concerned, the unanimity which he desired 
in the matter should not be broken. He 
had no desire—and, indeed, no earthly 
right—to object to the action which the 
House was asked to take on the Royal 
Wedding. It appeared to him that, from 
the point of view of the vast majority of 
the Members of the House, the course 
proposed by the Prime Minister was 
perfectly natural. He did not desire to 
say a single discourteous word of any 
person, much less of the distinguished 
personages to whom it was proposed to 
present an Address on the present 
occasion. But he felt it was a duty 
incumbent upon him to give expression 
to what he knew to be beyond all ques- 
tion a very strong feeling amongst certain 
portions of the Irish people. The Irish 
people, no matter what else might be said 
against them, were a chivalrous and 
sympathetic people. They were quite 
ready to join in sympathy upon occasions 
of that kind ; but the House could not at 
the same time expect them altogether to 
forget that while suffering and sorrow 
had fallen to the lot of the Royal Family 
in this country, that suffering and sorrow 
had fallen in a bitter and great degree 
upon many persons in Ireland who were 
looked up to with respect and esteem by 
a large section of their fellow-country- 
men. He would not be honestly doing 
what he thought was his duty if he did 
not say he thought it was, in his opinion, 
a great pity that this Royal Weddiag 
had not been signalised, as similar events 
in other countries had been signalised, by 
a gracious act of amnesty. Her 
Majesty’s Government would have been 
well advised if they had sent a message 
to the people of Ireland on this happy 
occasion, so full of hope—a message that 
the prison doors had been thrown open 
and the Irish political prisoners released. 
It would have been a gracious act, and 
one which would, he believed, more than 
anything else, have tended to good feeling 
between England and Ireland. Even the 
other day in America, at the Columbian 
celebrations, the Chicago Anarchists 


were amnestied, and men who had been 
engaged in dreadful acts, which led to 
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loss of life of officers of the law in the 
execution of their duty, had the prison 
doors thrown open to them. Fle was not 
there to apologise for any crime what- 
ever ; but let justice be done, at any rate, 
between Irishmen and Englishmen. The 
English dynamiters at Walsall were con- 
victed and got five, seven, and ten years’ 
penal servitude for acts exactly similar 
to those for which Irishmen had been 
sentenced to pena! servitude for life, 
A very short time ago he had been in 
Limerick, and saw in that city a 
scene of wretchedness and misery which 
would have touched the heart of the 
strongest man in the House. He saw 
the poor old mother of one of these 
prisoners, who had been in gaol for 1C 
long years, and while children who had 
never looked upon the face of their near 
and dear relative prattled round her knee, 
she appealed to him with tears in her 
eyes if nothing could be done to allow 
her to see her son before she died. He 
spoke the sentiments of the vast mass of 
the Irish people in this matter as the 
Chief Secretary must know, and he 
declared that there would be a feeling of 
bitter disappointment in Ireland, as the 
Royal Wedding had not been signalised 
by the release of the political prisoners. 
The Corporation of the City of Dublin 
had refused to vote an Address, not 
because they were discourteous or 
ungenerous, but because, as a Represen- 
tative Body, they felt bound to give 
expression to vat was a deep-seated 
feeling of the Irish people in regard to 
the political prisoners. If it were not 
too late he would appeal to the Prime 
Minister and to the generous men in the 
House that those wedding celebrations 
should not be allowed to pass by without 
throwing open the prison doors, and so 
commence a new life in Ireland. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE (West Han, 
N.) said, he regretted being under the 
necessity of striking a discordant note. 
He asked the House to believe that it 
was no spirit of churlishness which 
prompted him to do so, His sympathies 
were as keen as those of any Member, 
and just because they were so he was 
impelled to call attention to the facet 
that, whilst that House to-day had time 
and to spare to offer congratulations to 
those who stood in no need of them, it 
had no time to consider the case of those 
who mourned, the poor and the needy 
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and they who have no helpers. Twice 
during the present Session he had asked 
—once the Prime Minister and once the 
President of the Local Government 
Board—if time would be given to con- 
sider the case of the thousands of men 
who were unemployed in this great city, 
and on both occasions the answer had 
been that it would be impossible to in- 
terrupt the ordinary course of Public 
Business. But when it was found that 
the course of Public Business was being 
interrupted for the purpose of to-day’s 
Motion he was driven to the conclusion 
that not the want of desire to interfere 
with the ordinary course of Public 
Business, but the want of will to do 
something for the suffering, was what 
prompted the refusal on each occasion, 
Now they had all been seeing and taking 
part in the celebrations of the past week, 
and he might be allowed to present the 
other side of the pictare. The day 
before the Royai Wedding one of the 
papers published what it called the 
“ Shocking death of a woman at Edmon- 
ton.” A woman named Wills, aged 46, 
was found lying dead on a heap of rags 
ina room in which there was not a par- 
ticle of furniture, and a post-mortem 
examination showed a total absence of 
food from the stomach, The same day 
the papers contained an affecting letter 
from a clerk, who kad committed suicide, 
to his wife. It began by stating— 

“TIT am starving; I have no home; I am 

separated from you and the child ; I am tired 
of life.” 
In the midst of scenes like these, which 
could be duplicated and multiplied, the 
nation was called upon to rejoice, and 
the House was asked to go through 
the mummery of passing Addresses of 
Congratulation which not one-half the 
Members believed in their hearts were 
ealled for, [“No, no!”] Supporters 
of the Opposition might say * No ” with 
a clear conscience ; but others when they 
were outside were not so tender in their 
feelings of loyalty as they were in the 
House that day. His intention had been 
to move as an Amendment— 

“That there is nothing in connection with 
the recent Royal Marriage which calls for 
special notice by this House” 
but, as it would be useless to attempt to 
go to a Division, he would content him- 
self with entering his protest against the 
time of the House being wasted as it 
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had been done by moving this Address and 
Messages while so much remained to be 
done. Yesterday he headed a deputation 
to the Board of Guardians of West Ham, 
representing 3,000 men, who anxiously 
begged to be allowed to work ; but the 
Guardians had no means of setting them 
to work. In a fewdaysthe Government 
would be asked to pass a measure to em- 
power the Guardians to deal with the 
question ; and he trusted that right hon. 
Gentiemen would remember that the first 
act of chivalry ought to be to do justice to 
the poor and those who, on account of 
their poverty, were unable to help them- 
selves. He hoped the Government would 
be loyal in deed as well as in mind, and 
would do something to remove a cancer 
which was eating into the national life, 
undermining the loyalty of the people, 
and making peace, prosperity, and happi- 
ness all but impossible. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I share the regiet which was 
expressed in anticipation by the Prime 
Minister that anything which could even 
appear to detract from the grace of our 
proceedings should take place to-day. I 
certainly should not say that any dis- 
cordant note had been struck by the hon. 
Member for Clare. When the hon. 
Member for West Ham commenced his 
speech I hoped I might say the same 
with regard to him. Both these hon. 
Members have causes to champion with 
which they have long been consistently 
connected. I do not myself feel inclined 
to blame them for having thought there 
was an opportunity on which they might 
raise those causes. The hon. Member 
for Clare diselaimed, in language which 
I think the House’ will  appre- 
ciate, any intention to oppose this 
Motion on its merits; or to grudge the 
congratulations which the House is about 
to offer, The hon. Member for West 
Ham spoke of it as “*mummery.” Sir, 
I venture to say to him that even the 
poor for whom he pleads, even the 
miserable for whom he professes to speak, 
would not grudge the action of the 
IIouse on this occasion. The marriage 
of two young people under auspicious 
cireumstances is a subject for kindly 
feeling and for hearty congratulation from 
all classes, in whatever position the 
couple may happen to be placed ; but 
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this is essentially so when, as now, the 
persons with whom we are concerned are 
in a position in which they are in the 
view of the whole nation, so that every- 
thing they do is matter of public know- 
ledge and public concern. On all pre- 
vious occasions the House has sym- 
pathised with the Queen and with the 
Royal Family in both their joys and 
their sorrows, and I can only say for 
myself and those who act with me that 
we cordially agree in the Resolutions 
proposed by the Prime Minister. 

Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, That an 
humble Address be presented to Her Majesty to 
congratulate Her Majesty on the Marriage of 
His Royal Highness the Duke of York with Her 
Serene Highness Princess Victoria Mary of Teck, 
and to assure Her Majesty of the satisfaction 
felt by this House at an event which is of such 
deep interest to Her Majesty, and which is 
destined, as they trust, to secure the domestic 
happiness of Their Royal Highnesses.—(.Mr. W. 
E, Gladstone.) 

To be presented by Privy Councillors. 

Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, That a 
Message be sent to Their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales to congratulate 
Their Royal Highnesses on the Marriage of His 
Royal Highness the Duke of York, and to assure 
Their Royal Highnesses of the satisfaction which 
this House feels at an event so gratifying to the 
parental affections of Their Royal Highnesses, 
and of such promise for the future happiness of 
Their Family.—CWr. W. 2. Gladstone.) 

Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, That a 
Message be sent to Their Royal Highnesses the 
Duke and Duchess of York to offer the cordial 
congratulations of this House on Their Royal 
Highnesses’ Marriage, aud an expression of 
their earnest desire that this union may supply 
a firm foundation for Their Royal Highnesses’ 
domestic happiness.—(Vr. W. £. Gladstone.) 

Ordered, That the said Messages be severally 
ay ag by Lord Burghley, Sir Joseph Pease, 

ir John Mowbray, Mr. Whitbread, and Mr. 
Leveson Gower. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, towards making good the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty for the Service of the 
year ending on the 31st day of March, 1894, the 
sum of £5,834,000 be granted out of the Con- 
solidated Fund of the United Kingdom.”—(7he 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): May I ask when another 
Vote on Account will be required ? Up 
to what day will the Government be able 
to go on with the sum placed at their 
disposal ? 

Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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Sir W. HARCOURT: The next 
Vote on Account will have to be taken 
on one day between the 27th to the last 
day of July. 

*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.); 
Must the Vote be taken on one day? 
Will this Vote be closured for the 
necessity of the Public Service, as the 
other Votes have been closured, because 
we have not time to discuss anything 
but Home Rule ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I meant some 
day. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The 27th will be 
on Thursday, the 28th Friday, and the 
3lst Monday. 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
There is sufficient in hand to last up tothe 
end of the month. It will probably be 
ou Monday, the 31st, that the next Vote 
wiil be asked for. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Should not the 
Vote be reported before the day on 
which the present Supplies will be 
exhausted ? You may otherwise get into 
a corner. 

*Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Paneras, S.): 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman for 
how many weeks the Vote on Account 
will be taken ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : If the right 
hon. Gentleman will ask the question 
on Monday, I will try to give him a 
definite reply. 


Resolution agreed to; to be reported 
upon Monday next. 


Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND [PAY- 
MENTS]. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Question again proposed, 

“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom—(a) of salaries, pensions, and 
gratuities to Judges, Land Commissioners, 
County Court Judges, and officers of the Civil 
Service, and other officials who are in receipt 
of salaries paid out of moneys voted by Parlia- 
ment ; and (b) of salaries, gratuities, and pen- 
sions to the Royal Irish Constabulary and 
Dublin Metropolitan Police, together with the 
expenditure incidental thereto, in pursuance of 
any Act of the present Session to amend the 
provision for the Government of Ireland.”— 
(Mr, J. Morley.) 
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*Mr. THEOBALD (Essex, Romford), 
on a point of Order, said, the Resolution 
spoke of “any Act.” 
to know how many Bills the Govern- 
ment were going to bring in? Should 
not the Resolution refer to only the 
Home Rule Bill ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the Resolution 
was drawn in the usual form. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I take it, 
Sir, that the question most directly 
raised by the Vote you have just put 
from the Chair relates to the Civil 
Service and Irish Constabulary, and 
other officials in Ireland. The Govern- 
ment have placed in the Bill some rather 
complicated provisions, which provisions, 
however, they have since very greatly 
modified. I think it would be for the 
convenience of the House if the right 
hon. Gentleman would make a general 
statement. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Without the 
general consent of the Committee it 
would hardly be in Order to discuss the 
matter now. . 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : The question 
I asked, Sir, related simply and solely to 
the question of pensions for the Irish 
Police and for the Civil Service, which I 
thought were directly raised by the 
words you read from the Chair. I pre- 
sume it will be quite in Order to deal 
with these questions in Committee with 
the general consent. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Quite so; my 
observations were directed to discussion 
on finances generally. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) asked 
whether, upon this preliminary formal 
Motion, they could have the same Debate 
upon the provisions of Clauses 27, 28, 29 
and 30 that they would have when they 
reached those clauses ; and whether they 
could have any discussion whatever now 
upon those parts of the generai financial 
scheme which were outside those clauses ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : No; I think, as I 
said just now, that that can only be done 
by the general consent of the Committee. 
Discussion with regard to the machinery, 
I think, would hardly be in Order. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: What I anti- 
cipated was that by consent discussion 
upon the general financial proposals of 
the Government might take place ; but I 
think it would be a lamentable departure 
from usage, in connection with a Resolu- 
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{tion of this kind, to take a discussion 
upon the contents of the clauses. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he proposed to 
discuss the general scheme upon the first 
of the clauses, and he did not want to be 
precluded from doing so. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I have 
not the smallest desire to offer any 
impediment to avy discussion which the 
Committee may be disposed to acquiesce 
in. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Is it not 
a fact, Sir, that those clauses deal with 
the subject of compensation? Under 
those circumstances, it surely would be in 
Order upon this Resolution to discuss the 
scheme of compensation adopted by the 
Government. I understand that to be 
the effect of your answer to the hon. 
Member for Kerry. As regards the 
question of a general discussion on 
finance, I am disposed to agree with the 
Member for North Kerry that the most 
convenient time to take that would be on 
the first clause which comes under dis- 
cussion. But I understand that in the 
event of our postponing any general dis- 
cussion of their financial scheme until 
that time no objection will be taken, ou 
any point of Order, to the Second Read- 
ing discussion upon the first new clause. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Certainly, 
Sir. If I may say so, it appears to me 
that Members should have an oppor- 
tunity of making observations with the 
consent of the Committee. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : In several quarters 
of the House it is thought that the most 
convenient way will be to discuss the 
financial plan on the new clause. 
Certainly, I should not attempt to inter- 
pose on the present occasion, because it 
would clearly be a very lop-sided dis- 
cussion if the Irish Members were not to 
take part in it, and to express their 
opinions. But I think it would be for 
the general convenience if the Govern- 
ment can see their way to answer one or 
two questions with regard to finance. 

Mr. W. E. GLapstone: No objection. ] 
L should like to know whether we may 
take it that the new contribution under 
the new plan is £2,262,000—that is to 
say, one-third of the Revenue of Ireland, 
exclusive of Miscellaneous Receipts ; 
from that we have to deduct £162,000 
for the collection of the Inland Revenue 
and £65,000 for the collection of the 
Customs, besides a certain indefinite 
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amount which is spent upon stationery 
and other things which are included in 


the general Civil Service Votes. If we | 
may assume that to amount to about | 


£23,000, we should have a total to de- 


duct of about £250,000, which would | 


mean a net contribution of £2,012,000. 


From that there would have to be. 


deducted the cost of the police, which is 
imposed on the Imperial Exchequer, and 
amounts to £490,000, or, in round figures, 
£500,000. The result would be a con- 
tribution of £1,512,000. Then I would 
ask whether that represents as nearly as 
possible about 1-40th of the total 
Imperial Expenditure, or 2} per cent? 

Mr. SEXTON rose to Order. The 
right hon. Gentleman was now raising 
the sort of debate which it was held could 
not be raised on this Resolution. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Ido not want for 
a moment to enter into controversy. 


What I wish is to elicit information | 


which may be found useful in future 
Debates. Ido not wish at the present 
time to argue the matter out with the 
hou. Member and the Government. It 


is merely to assist the general discussion | 


that I wish to bring out the figures. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 


Regis) said, the Resolution that day | 


was only required to authorise the 
payment of new and extra charges 
on the people. He took it that they 


were the price the English people | 


were to pay for passing this Bill. 
It seemed to him that it was extremely 
pertinent to the question to consider 
what the thing was for which they were 
to pay this price. 

THe CHAIRMAN said, that it would 
not be in Order to raise that discussion 
on the Resolution. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had delivered an extremely 


coutroversial speech, The right hon. | 
Gentleman assumed that Ireland was | 
bound to contribute to all the Imperial | 
charges without exception, and that he- 


did not admit. The right hon. Gentleman 
also treated the charge for the Irish 
Police as a permanent charge. 


Mr. GOSCHEN: I would like to, 


point out to the hon, Gentleman that I 


made special reference to the cost of the | 
police, in order that there might be no | 


misunderstanding. I put entirely on one 
side the question of what Ireland’s con- 


Mr. Goschen 
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| tribution ought to be. I took the figures 
of the First Lord of the Treasury, and 
stated that when the proper time came I 
|should be in a position to prove that 
| something ought to be added to them. 
|I wish simply to know whether the 
| figures are correct ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I think it 
will be best, in answering the right hon, 
'Gentleman’s figures, if the House will 
permit me briefly to state in outline 
| what the Government proposal is. I do 
not think that any official statement has 
yet been made in the House with reference 
|to the character of the present plan ; 
and it may be useful, both inside and 
| outside the House, that the simple details 
of the plan should be stated. First of 
| all, [distinguish between the present plan 
}and former planus in which an attempt 
was made, by estimating the Death 
Duties and so on, to ascertain what 
particular quota ought to be paid by 
Ireland. The present plan is founded 
/on no estimates of that character. The 
Government have endeavoured to ascer- 
tain as nearly as possible, as the basis 
and principle of their plan, what is at the 
present time the actual contribution of 
Ireland towards the Imperial Revenue— 
that is, the basis and principle upon which 
‘this plan is founded. In that we were 
assisted very much by the valuable Paper 
produced by the right hon, Gentleman 
opposite with reference to the financial 
relations of the three countries. There 
were circumstances, as the right hon. 
Gentleman is well aware, which ren- 
dered the accurate ascertainment of that 
fact very difficult. The figure is got 
at in this way—by ascertaining first 
of all what is the Revenue derived from 
Ireland, then what is the expendi- 
ture due to Ireland, and the difference 
between these two figures shows the 
actual contribution that Ireland makes to 
Imperial Revenue. According to the 
method of calculation adopted by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, it will be found, 
as appears in his Financial Paper to 
which he has referred, that the contribu- 
tion of Ireland for the year 1889-90 was 
stated at £2,500,000, and for the year 
1890-1, £2,283,000. A remarkable 
circumstance is that in the last year of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s administration 
(1891-2) the contribution of Ireland was 
taken at £1,882,000. That figure has 
been subjected to correction since. There 
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were errors in the receipts from Excise; 
but the expenditure was over-estimated, 
so that the correct figure for the year 
1891-2 came out at £1,880,000, or as 
nearly as possible the figure given in the 
Return. I think I ought also to call 
attention to another remarkable Table in 
this Return of the right hon. Gentleman’s, 
because it has a very distinct bearing on 
the whole of this subject. The right 
hon. Gentleman perceived himself that 
there were exceptional circumstances in 
regard to Ireland which did not affect the 
other parts of the United Kingdom, and 
that, therefore, the contribution of Ire- 
land ought to be regarded with a con- 
sideration of the enormously dispro- 
portionate expenditure in Ireland due to 
the magnitude of the Police Force. The 
right hon. Gentleman said — 

“In the Tables given in the following Papers 

all items of Revenue have, as far as possible, 
been divided between the three Kingdoms 
according as Revenue is contributed by Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland respectively ; and 
all items of expenditure have, as far as possible, 
been divided between the three Kingdoms 
according as expenditure is incurred on English, 
Scottish, and Irish Services, without there being 
drawn any inferences as regards the equity of 
the contribution or the advantages derived from 
the expenditure.” 
The right hon. Gentleman will perceive 
that there is a great distinction in respect 
of the equity of the contribution and the 
advantages derived from the expenditure 
between the three countries. The right 
hon. Gentleman went on in his Paper— 

“In the Appendix, however, with a view to 
facilitating the calculation which would 
probably be made as to how far the figures of 
the percentages of contribution to Imperial 
Services would be altered in the case of Ireland, 
if the excess of the cost of the police and the 
amount of extraordinary expenditure incurred 
for light railways and works of that kind were 
eliminated, a statement is given showing the 
proportionate percentages of expenditure in 
1890-1 and 1891-2 on English, Scottish, and 
Irish Services, and the respective contributions 
of the three Kingdoms to Imperial Services, 
after so much of the cost of the police as is not 
met out of the rates in each of the three 
Kingdoms and the special Irish grants have 
been deducted from the expenditure charged to 
England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively 
and added to the respective Services.” 

Mr. GOSCHEN : The Treasury had 
undertaken to construct this Return on 
absolutely neutral grounds. There was 
nothing controversial in the Return, I 
looked upon myself, when I issued it, as 
bound not to put my own views in a 
Return, but to put the matter in a 
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neutral way. I felt that hon. Members 
below the Gangway would be perfectly 
within their right in challenging the 
question of the police, and I thought it 
would be for the general convenience of 
the House that the calculation should be 
made in the way it had been. I took no 
personal view of the subject whatever, 
and I am not prepared to accept any 
inference, political or otherwise, that 
may be drawn from an entirely neutral 
Return. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I do not wish 
to put any interpretation of that kind on 
it. I only called attention to the fact 
that the Return showed that if we are 
to compare like with like, we must treat 
the Irish Police on a different footing 
and on a different basis of calculation. 
The right hon. Gentleman, I think, does 
injustice to his own officers. Upon the 
principle accepted in that paragraph, the 
contribution of Ireland is, in facet, 
£2,000,000 more than appears on the 
other Paper. You will find that in the 
corrected Returns, upon the basis of the 
principle which is set forth in the para- 
graph to which I have alluded, in the 
year 1889-90 the contribution would 
be £4,090,000; in the year 1890-1, 
£4,161,000; and in the year 1891-2, 
instead of being a contribution, as I 
have previously stated, from the other 
incorrect Return cf £1,888,000, it wouid 
be a contribution of £3,969,000, or a 
contribution of £1,000,000 more than 
upon the other principle of calculation. 

Mr. GOSCHEN asked, could the right 
hon. Gentleman state how much was 
due to the expenditure on light railways, 
for which a grant was made in the course 
of that year which was a benefit given to 
Ireland? The right hon. Gentleman had 
treated the matter from the point of view 
of the Constabulary ; he should also treat 
it from the point of view of the benefit 
given to Ireland by this expenditure. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I think 
the right hon. Gentleman made a mis- 
take in his figures. He said £1,000,000 
more. 

Sin W. HARCOURT: I said 
£2,000,000 more. - I am not called upon 
to explain the right hon. Gentleman's Re- 
turn; I am stating as clearly as I can 
what the Return states. The Return 
gives, first of ail, the figures which I 
first mentioned. Then I read the para- 
graph which lies on the Table, and that 
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paragraph states, as I have read, that it |a considerable portion of the Revenue 
should be corrected, or might be corrected. | collected in Excise in England is due to 
I do not know whether this Return dis- | spirits consumed in Ireland ; therefore, 
tinguishes between light railways and | you must make a distinction in both these 
the police. I am not clear upon that | cases before you arrive at what is the 
point; but, at all events, upon the true Irish Revenue. In respect to 
principle of that paragraph, if you apply | Excise, you can arrive pretty clearly at 
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those principles you will find the con-| what is properly English Revenue 
tribution of Ireland from that point of collected in Ireland. With reference to 
view would be, in fact, £2,000,000 more | the Customs, it is somewhat more 


than it would be upon the other calcula- 
tion. That, I think, is a statement of 
fact. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : The right hon. Gen- 
tleman accepts the proposition that the 
contribution of Ireland would be 
£4,000,000 ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: No; what I 
say is that if you say that the contribu- 
tion of Ireland is, as a fact, upon the 
balance of the Irish Expenditure and 
Irish Revenue, £1,858,000, the right 
hon. Gentleman has admitted in this 
paragraph that that ought not to be 
taken as against Ireland, as it would be 
against Scotland, as the share of its con- 
tribution. 


Mr. GOSCHEN : I cannot allow him | 


to say i have admitted that. I have 


admitted nothing of the kind. 


Sir W. HARCOURT : I will assume | 


for the moment that the right hon. 
Gentleman had nothing to do with this 
Return, and I will dissociate him 
from it. I have called attention to a 
public document and a public statement of 
figures made upon one basis and of figures 
taken upon another basis. I do not 
want to enter into a controversy upon the 
subject, but merely to make a statement 
upon the figures before the House. I 
come with these preliminary observations 
to what, as far as we can ascertain—we 
hope and believe that it is ascertainable 
with more accuracy now, possibly, than 
it was, perhaps, in former times—what is 
now, in the year 1892-3, the balance 
between Irish Revenueand Irish Expendi- 
ture ; and when I speak of Irish Revenue 
I speak of Revenue which may be pro- 
perly considered as derived from Ireland. 
You cannot, as a fact, take merely the 
Revenue that is collected in Ireland, 
because that requires correction in the 


ease both of the Customs and the Excise. | 


In reference to the Customs, a good deal 
of the Customs upon tea consumed in 
Ireland is coliected in England ; and, on 
the other hand, in the case of the Excise, 


Sir W. Harcourt 


difficult—the ground is not ascertained ; 
but the error is probably not very 
| serious. I will state from a Paper, which 
| is already before the House, what is the 
|true Irish Revenue. The Revenue 
| collected in Ireland under Customs is 
| £2,136,000. Then you have for an 
‘allowance on duties paid to Great 
| Britain on articles consumed £266,000. 
| That makes the total estimated true 
Revenue of Ireland under Customs 
£2,402,000. The Revenue collected from 
| spirits in Ireland is £4,112,000. From 
| that you have to deduct £1,872,000 for 
| what is consumed in England, making a 
| total estimated Irish Revenue from Excise 
| of £2,240,000. The Revenue collected 
from beer is £811,000, and, deducting from 
'that the allowance for duties paid in 
| Ireland on beer consumed in England of 
£187,000, it leaves the corrected figure 
|for beer at £624,000. The Licence 
Duties collected in Ireland amount to 
£194,000. That makes a total from 
| Excise of £3,058,000. Then you come 
|to Stamp Duties collected in Ireland. 
| That is subject, probably, to some slight 
| correction or reduction. It is difficult to 
ascertain what that correction or reduc- 
| tion is, but it is only a small amount. 
| We have taken here the collection as the 
' true Irish Revenue collected in Ireland. 
| Stamp Duties collected in Ireland give 
| £707,000; Income Tax, £552,000; 
| Crown Lands, £65,000; Miscellaneous 
Irish Receipts, £138,000. These figures 
|}amount to £6,922,000, and form the 
true Irish Revenue upon which the caleu- 
lation of the Government is founded. 
So much for the true Irish Revenue ; 
/now forthe Irish Expenditure. The Civil 
| Government charges are £3,123,000 ; the 
| Constabulary charges, £1,459,000 ; and 
| the estimated deficit on the Postal account 
£52,000, making a total of £4,634,000, 
| The difference between the two figures is 
£2,300,000, and that is what the Govern- 
/ment take as being the contribution of 
| Ireland. It is a remarkable fact that 
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the sum of £2,300,000 constitutes almost 
exactly one-third of the Irish Revenue 
as I have given it. Therefore, in pro- 
posing to give to England out of the 
Irish Revenue one-third, we are, in point 
of fact, giving exactly what Ireland did 
contribute in the year 1892-3, according 
to the Return. If you had in the year 
1892-3 given to England £2,300,000, 
you would have given to her one-third of 
the total Revenue of Ireland. That is to 
say, you have given to England from 
Ireland £500,000 more than Ireland 
actually paid in the preceding year 
1891-2. That is the fact. I do not 
say the right hon. Gentleman was bound 
to take from Ireland in the year 1892-3, 
but he did, according to his calculation, | 
receive from Ireland for the benefit of | 
the English Exchequer £1,888,000. | 
That is the right hon. Gentleman’s own | 
calculation of what Ireland yielded to the 
English Exchequer in the last year of his 
administration. That is an important 
point to dwell upon in this Debate—that, | 
without complaint at that time, the con- 
tribution of Ireland, in the last year of 
the last Government, to England was 
£1,888,000, and from the expenditure 
being less in the year 1892-3 the con- 
tribution has naturally been larger, and | 
upon the figures taken upon the same | 
basis would have been £2,300,000. | 
These I believe to be the exact facts. | 
That figure that I have given of 
£2,300,000 is 1-27th part of the. 
£63,000,000, which is the total Imperial | 
Expenditure. The Government proposes 
to give to Ireland two-thirds of the Irish 
Revenue derived from the taxes and 
Crown Lands, which amount to. 
£4,522,000, the whole of the Miscellaneous | 
Receipts, which come to £138,000, | 
That will be giving to Ireland £4,660,000. | 
That sum will exceed the actual expendi- | 
ture upon Ireland, as estimated for the 
year 1892-3, by a sum of £26,000, 

Mr. SEXTON : It would if you only 
took two-thirds of the police charge. If | 
you take the whole police charge it will 
be far less than the expenditure. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Yes; but I | 
am taking it upon the proposed basis of 
two-thirds. If you take the whole 








police charge, of course what the hon. 
Member says is perfectly true; but if 
you take two-thirds, according to our 
proposal, then the other figures will 
result from it. But what we propose is, 
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without endeavouring to fix the right 
hon. Gentleman at all with the policy or 
principle laid down in this précis of the 
Financial Paper 

Mr. GOSCHEN : It is not a policy 
or a principle. 

Srr W. HARCOURT : Very well, I 
should like to use some word which 
would describe the Paper without 
arousing the susceptibilities of the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: If the right hon, 
Gentleman had used the word “ hypo 
thesis.” 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Very well; I 
will use the word “ hypothesis.” We will 
treat the figures relating to the Paper 
number 329, for the year 1891, 
in the name of Mr. Jackson, 
as a hypothesis, and we will suppose 
that Mr. Jackson was an imaginary 
person putting forward a hypothetical 
case. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Myrighthon. Friend 
is really too acute. The Paper which 
the right hon. Gentleman has read is an 
Appendix at the end of the Report, which 
is hypothetical in calculation. The Re- 
port is not an imaginative Paper at all, 
but is based on the actual facts of the 
case; and I really think it is not fair, 
when one particular page is treated as 
this is treated, to say that the whole 
Return is simply a hypothetical docu- 





‘ment. It is a document by which we 


stand, and was prepared with the greatest 
possible care; and, in order that hon, 


| Gentlemen opposite might not think 


there was any unfairness in the Return, 
the Treasury show how it would work 
out on the hypothesis of the police being 
taken. That, I assert, is an absolutely 
correct statement. He must not describe 
it as being a policy or principle ; it is an 
Appendix. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I had accepted 


the right hon. Gentleman’s word “ hy- 


pothesis.” At the top of this page is 
the word “Introduction.” Introduction 


‘is different to Appendix. I always 


thought the introduction governed the 
whole Return; and so far from this being 


| printed at the end of the Paper, it is 


apparently an introduction to a policy. 
I will eall it, then, a hypothetical intro- 
duction to a financial Return for 1890-91, 
The difference between “ introduction ” 
and “hypothesis” is still a moot point, 
and must lie between the late Secretary 
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to the Treasury and the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. But now we will go 
on. Upon that we propose to give to 
Ireland an allowance of one-third in 
respect of the Irish Constabulary. No 
doubt that is a subject which may be a 
matter of considerable conflict. But you 
have to consider several matters in that 
respect. First of all, we have to con- 
sider the fact that it is what is ‘called a 
wasting charge—it is a charge which 
will expire after the lapse of certaiu 
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years. Why does it exist? What 
brought it into existence? Without 


desiring to raise warm political con- 
troversies no man can deny this: that 
the Irish Constabulary has been the con- 
comitant and the result of your system 
of government in Ireland. No other 
country but Ireland has an establishment 
of that enormously expensive character 
in relation to its resources aud its revenue. 
I wish to use the most colourless words I 
can, but you are carrying on a system of 
government in Ireland which is different 
to the conditions of your government in 
every other part of the Empire, and to 
enable you to do so you have a Force of 
Police costing £1,500,000 to keep up. 
These are considerations which the House 
must bear in mind—that you have im- 
posed upon England for the government 
of Ireland on account of your govern- 
ment of Ireland this great and expensive 
Force. Whena country governs another 
country very much against its will, and 
very much without its consent, it is always 
an expensive government. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham will probably remember that 
the government of Austria in Lombardy 
was very expensive, and that the govern- 
ment of Russia in Poland was an expen- 
sive government, and is so now. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Mr. 
Mellor, I rise to a point of Order. I do 
not in the least object to this enlargement 
of the Financial Statement, but I ask 
whether, if it is to be continued in this 
controversial way, we shall be permitted 
to reply ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I wish to 
meet my right hon. Friend if Iecan, I 
will withdraw my allusions to him. I 
will treat all I have said on this subject 
as hypothesis. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: And run 
away as you did last night. 


Sir W. Harcourt 
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Sir W. HARCOURT: I do not 


desire, Sir, that what I wished to be a 
figure of speech should wound the suscep- 
tibilities of the right hon. Gentleman. I 
will, therefore, confine myself to this 
proposition : that a government carried 
on without the consent of the people will 
be an expensive government. I say that 
it is necessarily an expensive government, 
and having created or perpetuated govern- 
ment of that kind, you ought to take some 
share in the winding up of these expenses. 
You cannot dismiss this great semi-mili- 
tary foree—this army which your system 
of government has made it necessary for 
you to create and keep up in Ireland ; 
and then, though you were to create in 
Ireland a state of things which no longer 
requires a great military force to carry 
out the government of that country, and 
cousequently a condition of government 
which is less expensive, you cannot get 
rid of these liabilities of the country, and 
it is upon that principle that we think it 
fair that until a condition of things arises 
in which you may have a Police Force 
more corresponding to the natural condi- 
tion of things in a free country, you 
should bear some share in the burdens of 
the system you have created. That would 
be, as I have said, fora time only. This 
is dealing with the ordinary Revenue and 
Expenditnre ; and I do-not admit that 
deduction ought to be made from the Irish 
funds for the cost of collecting the Cus- 
toms and Inland Revenue Duties. We 
pay it at present, and we should continue 
to do so. But objection has been 
taken that if an extraordinary emergency 
were to arise, such as war, and it were 
found necessary to make extraordinary 
calls upon the United Kingdom, there 
ought to be a system of finance which 
would make Ireland contribute a full 
share. If we put on a War Tax now 
Ireland would pay the whole tax, and 
the whole of it would go into the English 
Exchequer. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) : Has the 
right hon. Gentleman considered that if 
you increase the Excise Duties in order 
to pay for war, you would compel Ire- 
land to pay an eighth of the War Tax, or 
three times her share ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Iam explain- 
ing. I have not studied that particular 
point, but I would remind the hon. Mem- 
ber that Ireland at present pays more 
taxes into the Imperial Exchequer, and 
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that, in this case, the tax will not be 


divided into thirds. Ireland would pay 
the whole tax, and the whole tax would 
go into the English Exchequer. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, 
Bodmin): Say the Exchequer of the 
United Kingdom. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: Ireland will 
not be worse off under the proposed 
arrangement. I saw yesterday a letter 
from the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Goschen) published in The Times 
newspaper, in which there was a fallacy 
which I think the right hon. Gentleman 
has not observed. ‘The truth is, that his 
comparison was between the incorrect 
figures of the first plan of the Govern- 
ment and the correct figures of the second 
plan. Consequently, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was not comparing like with like. 
He ought to have compared the correct 
figures of the first plan with the correct 
figures of the second plan. Well, now I 
have endeavoured to explain to the Com- 
mittee the principles of the financial plan 
which the Government offer to considera- 
tion. I have said that the initial con- 
tribution of Ireland will be £2,300,000, 
and the Government propose to make an 
allowance of something short of £500,000 
for the Irish Constabulary during the 
time of existence; but that will be a 
vanishing sum. The allowance of 
£500,000 will reduce the contribution of 
Treland to £1,800,000, which was about 
its amount in the last year of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Administration, in 
1891-92. In time the Government hope 
that, when the police of Ireland returns 
to its normal condition, the contribution 
of Ireland will be less. 


*Mr. GOSCHEN: The 


tions of the right hon. Gentleman show 


last observa- 


the method he employs in explaining his 
position. The right hon. Gentleman goes 


back to the year 1891-92 in order to find | 


the exact amount whick he says Iréland 
should contribute to the English Revenue. 
But the right hon. Gentleman will see 
that he ought to consider whether the 
Expenditure has increased since that year, 
otherwise the right hon. Gentleman must 
think that Ireland ought to make the 
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same contribution in a year of higher Ex- 
penditure as in a year of lower. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: There is one 
explanation which I ought to have made. 
When I said that the Government hoped 
this expenditure on the Irish Police 
would diminish, I ought to have said that 
one of the advantages contemplated was 
that in the future we shall be relieved 
from the increasing demands for English 
expenditure on Irish matters. During 
the last three years the increase of Ex- 
penditure over Revenue in Ireland has 
been about £100,000 a year. If we 
went on increasing the expenditure of 
England in Ireland upon light railways 
we would, pro tanto, increase that ex- 
penditure by £100,000, 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : 
point I was dealing with. 
ing of the increased Expenditure all over 
the Empire. I appreciate the compliment 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer pays 
me in seeking to establish for everything 
the right hon. Gentleman does a prece= 


That is not the 
I was speak- 


dent from myself. The right hon, 
Gentleman has now propounded the 


whole of his plan, and I am bound to 
say he has been fairer in this respect 
than was the Prime Minister in relation 
to the question of the retention of the 
Irish Members, when he withheld all 
information up to the last moment, 
fearing it would lead to an attack. 
Without dealing with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s proposals with any 
thoroughness, as I expect they will be 
the subject of an exhaustive Debate later 
on, I will point out one or two fallacies 
in them. The Chaucellor of the Ex- 
chequer said we ought not to deduct 
from the contribution of Ireland the cost 
of collection of Customs and of Inland 
Revenue. 

Sir W. 
not. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Then is Ireland to 
contribute to the collection of the Revenue 
‘in England and in Scotland ? 1 contend 
that the Imperial contribution of Ireland 
ought to be paid over in the gross, and 
I think we are perfectly entitled, there- 

fore, to deduct the £227,000, the cost of 


Certainly 


HARCOURT : 
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collection of Customs and Inland Revenue, 
from the contribution which Ireland will 
have to pay. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he would think it 
fair to deduct the cost of collection of 
revenue which, although collected in 
Ireland, would be treated as English 
revenue—he meant the duty or Excise 
paid in Ireland but consumed in 
England ? 


*Mr. GOSCHEN : Certainly not. In 
the case put there ought to be an adjust- 
ment, and it would be quite unfair to 
charge Ireland with any portion of it. 
It seems to me that the particular fallacy 
in the proposals of the Government is 
that Ireland should not pay the cost of 
collecting her Imperial contribution. I 
think each country which is treated as a 
financial unit should pay its share of this 
amount, and it is reasonable and logical 
that Ireland should do so as well as 
England and Scotland. The cost of 
that collection would amount to £227,000, 
and, in addition to that, we present 
Ireland with £500,000 a year, and con- 
tribute to the cost of the Constabulary 
until it is reduced toa minimum. The 
total is more than £700,000 a year out of 
the pockets of the British taxpayer, given 
to Ireland so that she may start fair. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has taken 
as his basis what Ireland contributes at 
present, and, without saying whether it is 
right or wrong, he says—* We will present 
her with a marriage gift of £500,000 a 
year on the union of hearts.” I have 
only to observe that Ireland will be 
richer, and England and Sectland poorer, 
so long as this is paid. I do not think 
the British taxpayer will be particularly 
grateful to the Government for proposing 
to inaugurate the new system with a 
bonus of such magnitude. It is a 
dangerous financial experiment, and can 
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only have the effect of demoralising | 


the Irish Exchequer from the very 
beginning. 
Imperial money into Ireland in the past, 
now the right hon, Gentleman says that 
the minimum contribution which Ireland 
had paid is to be the standing contribu- 


tion which Ireland is to pay in the | penditure. 
| Financial 


future. 


Mr. Goschen 


Because we have poured | 
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Sir W. HARCOURT was understood 
to say that all he urged was, that it 
should be regarded as the standard from 
which they should start in the considera- 
tion of the question. 


*Mr. GOSCHEN: The question is, 
What is the standard of the contribution ? 
While the Irish Members are perfectly 
within their right in trying to make the 
best bargain they can for Ireland, it is 
the duty of the Representatives of the 
British taxpayer to examine the matter 
with equal care to see whether, under 
this arrangement, they are not going 
to pay an exorbitant price for the 
privilege of giving Ireland Home Rule. 
The population of Ireland being one- 
eighth of the population of the United 
Kingdom, the sum you prcpose is equiva- 
lent to giving to England and Scotland 
an addition of £4,000,000 a year to the 
present Expenditure. It would be most 
imprudent if a British Administration 
were to say—* There are £4,000,000 
which, besides the ordinary expenditure, 
you can employ in developing industry 
and in promoting any special objects.” 
I accept only hypothetically the position 
of the Government that Ireland should 
pay what she is paying now. The whole 
subject will have to be carefully ex- 
amined. Ireland is paying comparatively 
little at present, but Ireland will have to 
take the disadvantages as well as the 
advantages of the proposed new position, 
There has never been any reluctance on 
the part of the British public or the 
British Government to come to the 
assistance of Ireland whenever necessary, 
und that very fact has diminished the 
net contribution which Ireland pays. 
The basis adopted is not a fair one. We 
must examine whether the contribution 
of Ireland is not now largely reduced by 
special circumstances. A large portion 
of the items which seemed to swell the 
contribution to Ireland was due to light 
railways. A considerable sum was thus 
returned to Ireland, and diminished her con- 
tribution. What was the mean standard 
of the contribution of Ireland ? The 
right hon. Gentleman now took about 
£1,500,000, which represented 1-40th, or 
2) per cent. of the total Imperial Ex- 

When they came to the 
Clauses the House of Com- 
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mons would have to examine exactly | 


whether the British taxpayer would be | 
content with this 2} per cent., which | 
would be the contribution which Ire- | 
land would make in the immediate future. | 
That might be increased -to a little more | 
than 3 per cent. later on, when the 

contribution for the Police ceased ; but | 
it would always remain a long way | 
beneath the standard of 1-13th or 1-17th | 
which the Prime Minister laid down in | 
1886, when he said that the ex-| 
penditure passing through the Death | 
Duties, and not the amount col- 
lected, was the best criterion to go by. 
The proceeds of the Death Duties had | 
increased far more rapidly in Great | 
Britain than in Ireland since 1886, and, 

therefore, he would not pin the right hon. | 
Gentleman to the figures he gave in 1886. 
They were now more favourable to Ire- 
land. But he thought it would be found 
that, whilst the Irish Members were right 
in trying to make the best bargain they 
could, and in endeavouring to show that 
Ireland would pay her full share under 
the proposed arrangement, it would be 
the duty of the Representatives of the 
British taxpayer to examine the arrange- 
ment to see whether the British taxpayer 
was not asked to pay an exorbitant price 
for the privilege of giving Home Rule to 
Treland. 


Mr. SEXTON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had said what should be the 
standard of Ireland’s contribution, and 
had suggested that as the Imperial ex- 
penditure in Ireland might be diminished, 
therefore the standard of Ireland’s con- 
tribution should not be measured by the | 
surplus now available for Imperial charges 
from Irish Revenue. He would ask the 
right hon, Gentleman what was likely to 
be the surplus from Irish Revenue if the 
Home Rule Bill was defeated, and an 


attempt was made to govern Ireland 
against the will of her people? There 


was a surplus of £2,000,000 now ; but if 

the present system were maintained, in a 

year or two there would not bea penny. 
Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Why not ? 
Mr. SEXTON said, the hou. Member 


would be good enough to determine that 
for himself, They would have to in- 


crease the charge for police, heavy as it 
was at present. 
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Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Why ? 


Mr. SEXTON said, that surely hon. 
Gentlemen opposite were intelligent 
enough to make this inference for them- 
selves. They would have to increase 
the Judicial and Civil, and probably the 
Military, expenditure ; and the alternative 
to the proposals of the Government 
simply was that there would be no sur- 
plus left at all for Imperial purposes, 
instead of a surplus of about £2,000,000, 


|The right hon. Gentleman seemed to 
| think that £500,000 was a demoralising 


surplus for the Irish people, and his 
austere soul was troubled by the spectacle 
of Ireland proceeding to misuse this sur- 
plus of £500,000. Had the right hon. 
Gentleman considered that Ireland would 
want some surplus in order to proceed to 
organise her own Police Force? Let it 
be observed that if it were not for the 


| allowance of £500,000, which was to be 


made in respect of the police, there would 
be no surplus at all. If it were not for 
this temporary allowance for six years, 


what the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed would be the hard and 
even repulsive bargain that out 


of all the Revenue of Ireland she would 
be allowed just as much as would meet 
present charges, and the Imperial Parlia- 
ment would take every penny besides. 
What sort of an arrangement would it be 
if they would only allow for the present 
expenses of Imperial Government in 
Ireland, and were starting a new Govern- 
ment into existence without a penny to 
discharge the expenses of the Govern- 
ment—would that bea tolerable arrange- 
ment? There was another fact which 
the right hon. Gentleman had chosen to 
exclude from his argument. That fact 
was, that when the Home Rule Bill 
became law the whole system of Imperial 
loans would be discontinued. The Im- 
perial Government would lend no more 
money for public purposes, whether for 
public health or for the improvement of 
land, or forany public purpose in Ireland. 
The question he would put to the Com- 
mittee, supposing it did what the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goschen) wanted, 
and drove a Shylock bargain, allowing 
Ireland nothing but so much as would 
meet her present charges, was—how was 
the Irish Government to proceed to 
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organise the establishment of a public | the right hon. Gentleman _ himself 
works loan service or any loan service in actually said in 1886 that, although 
Ireland in place of the Imperial loan | the contribution would be nominally 
system which would cease y|1-15th, in reality it would be 
the Home Rule Bill became law ? it. 1-26th. Yet the late Chancellor 
was manifestly obvious, if the public | 








| of the Exchequer had the hardihood to 
service was to continue in Ireland, that | rise and endeavour to lead the Com- 
the Irish Government must be provided | mittee to believe that 1-15th and not 
with some surplus from which loans | 1-26th was the proposal of the Prime 
might be made. The right hon. Gentle- | Minister. 

man, in referring to the plan of 1886, | Mr. GOSCHEN said, the Committee 
had, with his customary ingenuity, | j,94 heard a significant statement from 
managed to exclude a governing fact of | the Member for North Kerry as to the 
the —. He said that the Prime | cost of military and police if this Bill 
Siniater, in suns, proposed that Ireland | gid not pass. The interpretation of that 
should pay 1-15th of the Imperial charges. statement was, that there would be an 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, he did not say increase of crime and outrage in Ireland 
that. He had said that the Prime if the Bill did not pass. 
en a a. yom i. , fair Mr. SEXTON : It was not so signi- 
CRRSRES, SEE NSS SECS Re Chee ation ¢eant as Lord Salisbury’s speech at 
on the Income Tax and Death Duty . : 

~ | Belfast. 

Returns. 

Mr. SEXTON said, neither the Death 
Duties nor the Income Tax afforded any 
tolerable test. The Income Tax in Ire- 
land was collected from a limited class, 


Mr. GOSCHEN did not know to 
what particular passage the hon. Member 
alluded; but, at all events, the hon, 
_ Member did not deny the significance of 
| his statement. Members who believed 
in the angelic transformation of the Irish 
Party would perhaps take notice of the 
: . fact that it was so long as they had their 
applicable as a standard unless this way that this angelic character was to 
1-15th more were deducted, not from continue. They said tothe English people, 
the Revenue contributed by Ireland, but “ At your peril do not pass this Bill, or 
from the whole Revenue collected in Ire- you will have a heavy bill to pay.” He 
land. In the plan of 1886 the Prime did not think that was the kind of argu- 
Minister proposed to take from Ireland a ment that would tell with the British 
nominal contribution of £3,600,000. But people. That was his answer to the 
that contribution was not to be taken as first point in the hon. Member’s speech. 
now from the Revenue contributed by Ire- Then the hon. Member, in regard to the 
land, but from the Revenue collected in balance of the £500,000, had declared 
Treland, which reduced the £3,600,000 by that the increased cost of government 
£1,800,000, from which a further de- under the new organisation would have 
duction had to be made on account of to be met. He (Mr. Goschen) did not 
cost of collection. The right hon, Gen- know whether the hon. Member remem- 
tleman had endeavoured to convey that bered the remarkable speech delivered 
the plan of 1586 was less favourable to by the Prime Minister to the Belfast 
Ireland than the present one, and he had deputation, in which he pointed out 
endeavoured also to lead the Committee that there would be a perfect plethora of 
to think that the Prime Minister thought money after the Home Rule Bill had 
in 1886 that 1-15th was a fair passed? The right hon. Gentleman 
standard for Ireland to pay ; whereasthe pointed out that the Irish people would 
Prime Minister, though he accepted that be able to diminish the cost of their 
asa nominal basis, held that the figure administration immensely. As the 
1-15th could not be admitted or Prime Minister and the hon, Member for 
thought of fora moment unless it were Kerry had been in confidential relations, 
to be levied upon the net Revenue ; and | no doubt this view of a plethora of 


Mr. Sexton 


and the Death Duty was even a worse 
test. What the Prime Minister said 
was that 1-lith would not’ be 
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money had been communicated to the | 
hon. Member, who in all probability | 
would have an important part to play in | 
regard to Irish finance if the Home Rule 

Bill passed. He (Mr. Goschen) would 

leave it to the Prime Minister to show | 
the hon. Member that, quite apart from 

the surplus, it would be in the power of | 
the new Irish administrators to cut down | 
the bloated expenditure which the hated | 
Saxon was now causing. That was his 

answer to the hon. Member’s second | 
point, and partly, also, to his third point. | 
The hon. Member for Kerry had said | 
that the Irish Administration would miss | 
British credit. He (Mr. Goschen) | 
honestly thought they were likely to miss 

it very much. It was their proposal to_ 
cut the ties between the rich country and 
the poor ; and if the ties were cut Ireland 
could not be entitled to the advantage of | 
British credit. It would tax even the | 
ingenuity of the hon. Member for North 

Kerry to show how she could be. That 

was his answer to the hon. Member's | 
third point. In regard to the fourth, in 
1886 the Prime Minister did two things: | 
he laid down a standard and he fixed 

the contribution. The standard he laid | 
down was 1-14th or 1-l5th, and he said 
that the Death Duties were the best 
criterion that could be found for esti- 
mating what a country should pay. The 
right hon. Gentleman did not press a 
general case, neither did he (Mr. 
Goschen). He wished now to point out 
that it would be necessary, when they 
came to fix the contribution of Ireland, 
to see what standard and basis should be 
taken. He himself was perfectly open | 
to argument on the point. He should 

not like to see Ireland treated at all un- 

generously ; but, at the sume time, the | 
British taxpayer must not be robbed. 
The task before the Committee was to 
consider, quite apart from  Ireland’s 
present contribution, her particular cir- 
cumstances, and what share she should 
properly pay towards the Impcria! 
funds. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) said, 
he did not intend to discuss this question 
at length generally, but he only wished 
to make a few remarks upon one or two 
points. The hon. Member for North 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Kerry (Mr. Sexton) had referred to the | 
probability of there being no Irish sur- 
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plus if the Home Rule Bill did not pass, 
and he (Mr. Clancy) thought the hon. 
Member was perfectly correct in what he 
said. Apart from the question of mili- 
tary and police expenditure—and he 
would invite the attention of hon. 
Members to this—he ventured to prophecy 
that in 10 years from the present day, if 
Home Rule were not granted in the 
meantime, there would not be a penny of 
surplus for Ireland. What was the policy 
of the Party of the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Goschen)—what was the alter- 
native policy they proposed ? Why an 
expenditure of British money. Their 
policy was to bribe Ireland out of its 
national rights. That was the policy 
proposed by the present Leader of the 
Opposition when he was in power. The 
right hon. Gentleman had actually offered 
to expend £600,000 on the drainage of two 
Irish rivers alone, and he (Mr. Clancy) 
was sorry to say that it was the action of 
several Irish Members which, rightly or 
wrongly, prevented him from carrying out 
his purpose. He (Mr. Clancy) was only 
sorry that the right hon. Gentleman had 
not repeated his proposal ; and if the right 
hon. Gentleman should return to power 
in the next Parliament, he could assure 
him that he (Mr. Clancy) would support 
any proposal of the kind he might 
make. The fact of the matter was this: 
that no country was ever governed 
against its will with profit to those who 
tried to so govern it, and Ireland was no 
exception to the rule. Every Party in 
Ireland would have to be paid before it 
consented to be governed against its will. 
The loyal minority would not keep loyal 
unless it was paid. At present—though 
he was sometimes inclined to doubt 
whether it was loyal or whether it was a 
minority, judging from the way it deseribed 
itself—the loyal minority was provided 
for by Judgeships, Crown Prosecutorships, 
and various offices in the State ; formerly, 
however, they used to be provided for in 
the Church. If Home Rule continued 


| to be denied to Ireland that loyal mino- 
rity itself would consume the surplus 


which Great Britain at the present 
moment derived from Ireland. As for 
the majority in Ireland—the disloyal 
majority as it was called—he begged to 
assure the Committee that he, as one of 
that disloyal majority, would do his best, 
if the loyal minority did not consume 
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the surplus itself, to try to take his share | Irish Police but a part payment of the 
out of it, and reduce it toa minus quan- | debt she owed to Ireland, came down 
tity. There was not a single public pro- | here and commiserated with the unforty- 
ject which would not have to be aided | nate British taxpayer, who for the last 
by this Parliament ; every little harbour, | 93 years had been robbing the Irish tax- 
every little public work, everything | payer. He called that the height of 
which under Home Rule would be paid | hypocrisy, and he was perfectly certain 
for by local effort would, in the absence | that if the matter was explained to him 
of Home Rule, have to be done by the | the British taxpayer would not share the 
Imperial Parliament. He declared to | right hon. Gentleman’s views, views which 
the Committee that if Home Rule was | he (Mr. Clancy) had observed were chiefly 
denied, and if there was, in the next | entertained and expressed by gentlemen 
Parliament, a Conservative or Unionist | who had banking concerns in this 
Government in power, there was not a/| country and held their meetings chiefly 
single work in his constituency, not a|in Dublin. He did not rise to discuss 
single harbour or sea-wall which required | the question generally, but only to ex- 
to be dredged or built—there was not a | press an cpinion upon two points : (1) that 
single work which required to be done | Great Britain owed more to Ireland than 
which he would not press on the atten- | she would probably ever pay even under 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the late | the Unionist policy of bribing the Irish 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and they | people out of their rights ; and (2), that if 
would see how long the right hon. Gen- | Ireland continued to be kept out of its 
tleman would continue to have his surplus | national rights there would not in 10 
for Ireland. The surplus was going | years’ time be a surplus of a single penny 
down steadily, and it would continue to | available for the unfortunate British tax- 
go down if Home Rule was denied, and, | payer. 

for his part, he should not have the least *Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) 


scruple to see it disappear altogether. . NERA apt: , 
He now came to the second point, on | said, the Chief Secretary had described 


which he would like to make a remark the Motion before the House as a mere 
or two. The late Chancellor of the matter of form, but he thought the right 
Exchequer had spoken of Great Britain hon. Gentleman would find from the 
making a marriage gift to Ireland, and | Pehate which had taken place that 
dition of the Brith taxpayer, “He (ie. |# WS anything but a matter of 

: ,| form. He (Mr. Russell) did not rise for 


Clancy) had also heard, during the last : ‘ 
few months, various references to the | the purpose of discussing the whole 


way in which the poor British taxpayer question, and certainly he did not rise for 
was to be robbed under this scheme for | the purpose of expressing sympathy in 
the purpose of giving Home Rule to) any way with the British taxpayer, who 
Ireland. When he heard that statement | could take care of himself. He rose for a 
made, and when he recollected the finan- | different purpose. The hon. Member for 
cial treatment of Ireland by this Parlia- | North Kerry, inthe speech he had just 
ment since the year 1800, he could not | delivered, had stated that if the Bill did 
restrain his indignation. Here was the | not pass there would be no surplus atall 
right hon. Gentleman, who presumably | from Ireland. Now he (Mr. Russell) had 
knew the history of this question as | asked across the floor of the House the 
well as he (Mr. Clancy) did, and perhaps | question “Why?” The hon. Member 
a gread deal better, who knew that this | had replied that he (Mr. Russell) could 
Parliament hed robbed Ireland of|draw his own inference. Well, the in- 
nearly £300,000,000 during the last 93 | ference he drew was this: ‘The hon. 
years—he had expressed this opinion | Member seemed to him to assert that if 
elsewhere, and he had proved it, and as| the Bill did not pass extra police and 
yet had never seen any answer given to| extra soldiers would be required in Ire- 
the allegation ; here was a gentleman, | land—that, in fact, he and his Party were 
who was acquainted with these facts, | now sitting on the safety valve of crime, 
and who now, because Great Britain | and could lift it if they desired to de so. 
made not an allowance on account of | If the hon. Member had not meant that 


Mr. Clancy 
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he meant nothing. Whenever an Ulster 
Member rose and made anything like a 
statement as to what Ulster wouid do if 
the Bill passed, it was at once denounced 
as a threat. But there was no protest 
from hon. Members as to the distinct 
threat announced by the hon. Member for 
North Kerry, that if the Bill did not pass, 
if the Imperial Parliament did not 
ultimately sanction this Bill, extra police 
and extra soldiers would be required in 
Ireland. What for? The hon. Member 
meant that he ana his friends would cease 
to restrain the forces they were engaged 
in restraining at the present moment. 
Now, that was a very serious statement 
to be made in the House of Commons. 
But he (Mr. Russell) was going to make 
another statement. The hon. Member 
for Kerry said there would be no surplus 
from Ireland if the Bill passed. He would 
tell the hon. Member that if the Bill did 
pass the Irish Revenue would not be what 
he expected it to be, for he would not get 
one farthing from Ulster. One statement 
was just as good as another, and he 
would back the determination of the 
Ulster people against the flabby criminal 
instincts of the other Party. 


*Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity) wished to point out that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer founded part of his argument 
on the assumption that if this Bill were 
to pass British contributions for Irish 
purposes would entirely cease. He (Sir 
J. Lubbock) confessed that he was not 
so satisfied on that point. He wished he 
were. The Irish contribution would be 
fixed ; but as long as we had 80 Members 
from Ireland in the House, what security 
had we that by their great eloquence they 
would not be able to obtain grants and sub- 
sidies from us in the future as they had in 
the past ? He feared that the view of the 
Government would not be realised. The 
hon. Member for Kerry had pleaded the 
interests of Ireland with his usual 
ability, and those on that side of the 
House made no complaint against him 
for doing so, for he was, of course, quite 
in his right ; but why did he apply the 
term “ Shylock ” to the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who was equally right 
to defend the British taxpayers? There 


was hardly anything more irritating be- 
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tween the different parts of the United 
Kingdom than the discussion of pecuniary 
payments, and he would appeal to hon. 


| Members on both sides of the House, 


while putting their views forward frankly, 
to abstain as much as possible from 
irritating expressions. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Dublin County had told the 
Committee in one breath that England 
had robbed Ireland of £300,000,000, 
and in the next breath that she 
had governed Ireland by a system of 
bribery. He would submit to the fair- 
ness of the hon. Member whether his two 
statements were consistent with one 
another. It was from the briber that 
money was extracted, and not from the 
person bribed. He had risen, however, not 
for the purpose of going into the general 
question, but to put a question to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or, in his 
absence, perhaps the Chief Secretary 
would respond. The Irish contribution 
towards Imperial Expenditure was to be 
one-third of her Revenue. Now, the 
total Imperial Expenditure was, as stated 
by theright hon. Gentleman, £63,000,000, 
of which Great Britain under the Bill 
would contribute over £61,500,000. The 
Revenue of Great Britain, as shown in the 
Returns of July 3, was, in round figures, 
£83,000,000, out of which she was to 
contribute over £60,000,000, or more than 
two-thirds. The question he wished to 
ask was upon what principle, now that 
we were to have separate Exchequers, 
Great Britain should be cailed on to con- 
tribute two-thirds and Ireland only one- 
third of their respective resources ? 

*Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Waterford) : 
I do not propose to enter into the 
general discussion—a more fitting time 
will come for that when we reach the 
Financial Clauses, and I am only tempted 
te rise to say a few words in consequence 
of the speech of the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone. The hon. Member for 
South Tyrone is, I think, one of the 
ablest and most ingenious men in this 
House. I have heard him speak on a 
variety of subjects; I have heard him 
speak on University education, on ques- 
tions of Constitutional Law, and upon 
various other questions, and I have 
always found him, on every one of these 
questions, to bring in the question of 
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crime and outrage in Ireland. During | 
the discussion that preceded his speech, | 
my hon. Friend (Mr. Clancy) and my- 
self were discussing the possibility of his 
being able to introduce into the dry question 
of finance in Ireland his pet subject ; and 
I ventured to prophecy to my friend that 
somehow or other he would succeed in 
bringing it in. An hon, Gentleman near 
me says that the hon. Member for North | 
Kerry brought in the question of crime 
and outrage. I wil! say to him that is 
not so. I really think that 
minded man who listened to the Member 
for North Kerry would say anything of 
the kind. 
surplus would disappear if you did not 
pass Home Rule. 
show you in a moment, that that surplus 
can and will disappear without any eXx- 
penditure being necessitated by increase 
of crime or outrage. I regret that this 


matter has been brought into discussion, | 


and I regret that the right hon. Baronet 
who spoke last, and w ho on all occasions 
is one of the most mild-mannered and easy 


debaters in this House—I regret that his | 


advice, that we should avoid in this matter 
topics and words of irritation, had not been 
adopted by his friend and Colleague. 
I only rose to point out that this surplus 
which England has derived from Ireland 
will inevitably disappear if Home Rule is 
not passed, and if the present system of 
Government goes on quite irrespective of 
increased expenditure being necessitated 
by disturbances in the country. I will 
recall to the recollection of the Committee 
the enormous, and steady, and regular 
increase which has gone on for the last 
half century and more in the expenditure 
of what has been called Imperial money 
in Ireland. I have the figures before me. 
I am quoting from the speech of the 
Prime Minister, and I presume the figures 
will not be questioned—at any rate, they 
have not been questioned. Speaking in 
introducing the Home Rule Bill this year 
the Prime Minister said— 

“Trish grants upon the average of 1833 to 

1837 were £762,000 a year. Irish grants on the 
average of 1888 to 1892 were £4,042,000 per year; 
that is to say, in 55 years there has been an in- 
crease of £3,300,000, or a regular increment of 
£66,000 a year.” 
And then, to meet the argument of those 
who might say that he was going back 
and not dealing with the present state of 
things, he said— 


Mr. J. E. Redmond 
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no fair- | 


The hon. Member said your | 


I will say, and I will | 
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“The experience of seven years between 
| 1886 and 1893 is as follows :—In 1886 the Civil 
charges without Constabulary were £3,094,000 ; 
in 1893 Civil charges were £3,892,000. The 
Civil charges in Ireland have increased these 
last seven years by the aggregate of £800,000, 
and that gives the annual increment in these on 
the modern days not of £66,000 a year, but of 
£113,000 a year.” 
If you go on with your system of 
| government—your wasteful and extrava- 
| gant system of government, as you must 
admit it to be—in the same manner as in 
the past ; if you reject the Home Rule 
Bill, a simple sum of arithmetic will show 
you that in a brief number of years your 
present surplus will entirely disappear, 
provision whatever being 











| without any 


|made for increased disturbances or 
/increased expenditure upon police 
or military. I only rise to make 


that point, and to say that the 
argument of the hon. Member for North 
| Kerry is a perfectly sound argument, 
,and that the interpretation put upon it 
| by the hon. Member for North Tyrone, 
that if Home Rule were defeated it would 
bring crime and outrage, was an unjust 
interpretation, and one whieh I do 
not think will commend itself to the 
mind of any fair-minded opponent of 
ours in this House. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I did not intend at this point 
to enter into any general discussion of 

the proceedings of the Government, but 
there are two questions I should like to 
put to them. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has told us that the basis of 
the Government scheme is that Ireland 
is to be paid in future what she is paying 
to-day. Iam not going to criticise that 
statement, but I may point out to the 
Committee that it is an entirely novel 
departure. In the Bill of 1886 the 
Prime Minister said the Government 
were going to proceed upon the taxable 
capacity of Ireland, and he stated that in 
his opinion 1-15th would be a fair and 
even an equitable proportion, On the 
First Reading of the present Bill the 
right hon. Gentleman practically pro- 
posed to deal with the matter on the 
same principle. He adopted the lump 
sum principle of paying, but in arriving 
at the lump sum he proceeded on the 
| same principle as in 1886. Now, I want 
to poiat out to the Government that in 
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changing their system and in giving up 
the idea of a quota, which I confess has 
almost appeared to me to be the only fair 
method of dealing with the subject, they 
have made a change of extraordinary 
magnitude, and a change which involves 
a difference in the contribution of Ire- 
land of something like £1,000,000 or 
£2,000,000. 


Sir W. HARCOURT : Both plans of 
this year, according to my recollection, 
were founded upon actual payment. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Well, for 
the purpose of the question I want to put 
te the Government, it really does not very 
much matter whether in February, 1893, 
they adhered to the principle of 1886, At 
all events, they have abandoned that prin- 
ciple now, and the difference between the 
principle of 1886 and the principle now 
adopted involves a difference in the con- 
tribution of from £1,000,000 to £2,000,000 
sterling. Under their present plan the 
contribution of Ireland is to be £1,800,000, 
whilst under the plan of 1886 the Irish 
contribution would have been something 
like £4,000,000. The Prime Minister in 
1886 proposed to make as a free gift 
to the Irish people a contribution of 
£1,400,000, which was the amount paid 
in Ireland on goods consumed in Great 
Britain. That was accepted by the then 
Leader of the Irish Party as a gift, and, 
in referring to it, he said that it was this 
concession on the part of the Govern- 
ment which made him accept the handing 
over of the collection of the Customs to 
the British Authority. I admit that the 
figures since adduced go to show that in 
later years the taxable capacity of Ire- 
land is less than at the time the quota 
principle was laid down; but even taking 
the taxable capacity as shown by the 
latest figures, it still remains true that 
the difference in the contribution will be 
reckoned by more than £1,000,000. The 
question I want to put to the Govern- 
ment is, why have they altered the prin- 
ciple on which they have proceeded ? 
What is the reason which has caused 
them to entirely change their idea of the 
contribution which Ireland ought to pay 
to the Imperial Exchequer? Of course, 
the importance of this to the British 
taxpayer will be perfectly evident—it is 
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a matter of great importance to him 
whether he is to receive £1,000,000 
or £2,000,000 a year more or less from 
Ireland. I should have said that the 
principle upon which the Government 
have proceeded is that it is necessary for 
their purposes that Ireland should be 
started with a surplus of £500,000, and 
that somehow or other, at the cost of the 
British taxpayer, that surplus is to be 
found. At all events, it is estimated that 
Ireland at the very outset of the new 
arrangement will have a surplus of 
£500,000 a year; but we have it on the 
authority of the last speaker, and on the 
authority of the Government, that the 
system of expenditure in Ireland is now 
most wasteful and extravagant. If that 
be so, under the better system they are 
going to create there will be very large 
savings. The Civil charges are put by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer at 
something over £3,000,000. How much 
of that expenditure is wasteful and 
extravagant ? May we take it that at 
least £500,000 will be saved by more 
economical and wiser administration, 
such as the right hon. Gentleman 
anticipates from an Irish Government ? 
In that case the surplus will be at once 
raised from £500,000 to £1,000,000. 
But that is not all. The right hen. 
Gentleman assumes that the expenditure 
on the police, a portion of which is now to be 
put upon the British Exchequer, will be 
what he calls “vanishing expenditure,” 
and that, probably withina very few years, 
it will cease altogether as far as any cen- 
tral Constabulary is concerned. Well, of 
course, in that case the Irish Parliament 
will have to pass legislation authorising 
the creation of local police as in this 
country ; but the expenditure for the 
local police is properly a local matter, 
and the outside that may be expected is 
that the Irish Parliament may make some 
contribution towards the cost. If the 
cost first imposed by the Constabulary on 
the Irish Government is £1,000,000 a 
year, we must assume, from the arguments 
that have been used, that in the course of a 
very few years that expenditure will be re- 
duced by at least £500,000, That will make 
an addition of another £500,000 to the 
Irish surplus. The result, therefore, is 
that you will start the Irish Parliament 
with a surplus of £500,000, which in the 
course of a very few years will, with wise 
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and economical administration, become a 
surplus of £1,500,000, or,in other words, 
a surplus the equivalent of which in our 
Budget will be £20,000,000 a year. Ido 
not wonder that, under these circumstances, 
the Prime Minister has said that the 
Irish Parliament will have a plethora of 
money. I would point out, however, to 
the Government that under these cireum- 
stances it is clearly unfair to the Scotch 
and English taxpayer that any additional 
expenditure should be put upon their 
shoulders. If I am right in these figures 
I am confident that the Government have 
been a great deal too liberal with money 
which, after all, is not theirs. They 
have been so anxious to please hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that they have been 
unfairand unjust tothe English and Scotch 
tax payers. 

Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) 
said, that with reference to the suggestion 
of tbe right hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down, that the decision of the 
principle of quota was likely to be very 
serious to Great Britain, he wished to 
ask whether the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had considered the effect of the 
figures which had been produced with 
regard to the Revenue during the first 
quarter of this year? The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had estimated for a 
reduction of the Revenue this year of 
£645,000; but the reduction, according to 
the Return for the first quarter, had reached 
£464,000 for that quarter alone, so that 
if anything like the same proportion were 
maintained throughout the year the total 
reduction during the year would be 
about £3,000,000. In that case, whilst 
the Imperial charges would continue to 
be exactly the same, the contribution of 
Ireland would be less by £200,000 than 
had been estimated. This would mean 
that the proportion of the Imperial 
charges that would be paid by Ireland 
would be not even 1-40th, but something 
like 1-45th, instead of the 1-15th which 
the Prime Minister had said was the 
proper proportion. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) inquired whether it was 
the case that Ireland’s contribution was 
to be 1-40th of the Imperial expenses ? 

Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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Srr W. HARCOURT: I have 


already answered that. As to the ques- 
tion put by the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Brodrick), I think if he will con- 
sult the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
he will be informed that it is not very 
safe to calculate the Revenue of the year 
on the proceeds of the first quarter. 
Certainly, Ishall notattempttodothat. At 
the same time, I may say that I received 
to-day the Return of Customs, and I am 
glad to find that the proceeds are better 
than they were during a similar period 
last year. Theright hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain) refers to a statement of the 
Prime Minister’s in 1886 with reference to 
a contribution of 1-15th; but the final 
statement of my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Gladstone) in 1886 was that under his 
plan Ireland would contribute 1-26th. 
Under the present plan Ireland will con- 
tribute 1-27th. As regards my right 
hon. Friend’s second point, as to the grant 
in aid of the Irish Constabulary, the 
argument is that the Irish can economise 
so much upon the present extravagant 
system of government that they will have 
a sufficient surplus of their own. My right 
hon. Friend asked why they should not 
save £500,000 upon the Constabulary 
and £500,000 on something _ else. 
Well, but you have taken care—and the 
Government in this Bill havetaken care— 
that they shall not economise in this way 
at present. There are provisions in the 
Schedule about maintaining the present 
Civil Service and their salaries. You 
necessarily continue your system of go- 
vernment for several years, and the result 
will be to prevent economy being secured. 
You say they must take over your 
establishments at your cost. It is, there- 
fore, obvious that the economies of the 
early years will be very small, if not next 
to nothing. Again, you are making 
such provision with respect to the Con- 
stabulary that the economies of the 
Irish Government with regard to the 
Constabulary must be very slow. We 
have provided in this Bill that the whole 
financial arrangement shall be revised in 
six years. For the first year or two you 
must give them something back, because 
it is impossible for them to provide them- 
selves from the sources which the right 
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hon. Gentleman suggests. It is quite 
true that we hope they will be able in 
the end to make a purse for themselves ; 
and as they make a purse for themselves 
our contributions will vanish altogether, 
and we shall get only a normal contri- 
bution from Ireland. What we aré <is- 
posed to think is that the English people 
will not demand from Ireland a greater 
contribution than she is in a position 
to make, and that they will give her such 
assistance as she may require in con- 
sequence of having to carry on the ex- 
pensive establishments you have left to 
her. 


*Sir J. LUBBOCK asked for some 


answer to the question he had put. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: What was 


the question? 


*Sir J. LUBBOCK said, he wished to 
know on what principle the taxpayers of 
England were to pay two-thirds of their 
Revenue towards Imperial charges,whilst 
Ireland was only to pay one-third of her 
Revenue? 


Sir W. HARCOURT was understood 
to say that he did not understand the 
question. 


Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): Would the right hon. 
Gentleman be good enough to place a 
Return on the Table showing how 
he arrives at his 1-27ths? It 
is always more satisfactory to have 
figures of this kind in a Return than in a 
Parliamentary Report. Will the right 
hon. Gentleman tell us whether the 
1-27th represents the  contribu- 
tion apart from the provision of the 
police or not? If it does, the right hon. 
Gentleman may find my calculation of 
1-40th correct. 


Sir W. HARCOURT was understood 
to say that he would present the Return 
asked for. 


Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity) said, that if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer could not understand the 
question of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for London University (Sir 
J. Lubbock) he was the only man in the 
House who could not. The question was, 


why the proper proportion of Imperial 
Expenditure to be contributed by Great 
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Britain to the Imperial resources was 
two-thirds, whilst the proper proportion 
to be contributed by Ireland was only 
one-third ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The right 
hon. Gentleman says everyone in the 
Committee understands it except myself. 
Well, I think it is unfortunate to put the 
question to the only man who does not 
understand it. 

Sir J. GORST: I say that every 
man in the Committee except the right 
hon. Gentleman understands the question. 
I do not think a single man in the Com- 
mittee understands the answer. 


Mr. SEXTON said, he was informed 
that whilst he was absent for a moment 
from the House the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone (Mr. 'T. W. Russell) made 
some reply to the speech he had made in 
the course of the Debate. The Com- 
mittee would remember that he (Mr. 
Sexton) had stated that if Home Rule 
were refused to the people of Ireland in 
consequence of the threats of insurrec- 
tion, disaffection, and disorder uttered by 
a minority of the Irish people, the effeet 
of such refusal would be that any surplus 
now obtained for Imperial purposes from 
the Revenue of Ireland would probably 
disappear. He thought it pretty evident 
that if Home Rule were refused to Irelaud, 
in consequence of the threats he had re- 
ferred to, the result would be to engeuder 
political discontent and disaffection ; and 
he had stated that, as had been proved 
by experience in the past, when one 
country governed by another was kept 
in a state of profound political discontent 
the administration of affairs in that 
country was more expensive than it 
otherwise would be. No one could deny 
that if Home Rule were refused to Ireland 
the discontent would be such that it 
would be impossible to get a penny of 
Imperial surplus out of that country, 
The hon. Member had been pleased to 
say that his meaning was that, if Home 
Rule were refused, the Nationalist 
Members would take their hands off the 
throttle-valve of crime. 


An hon. Memper : Safety-valve, 
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Mr. SEXTON: The safety-valve of 
crime, thereby implying that they had 
the control of the commission of crime, 
and that, consequently, if Home Rule 
were refused, they would no longer exer- 
cise that control, but would lend them- 
selves as abettors to the perpetration of 
crime. Well, he presumed that that lan- 
guage was in Order, or it would not 
have passed withont notice. Had he 
been present when the remarks were 
uttered, however, he would certainly 
have interposed some observations. It 
was difficult to see how orderly debate 
was to be maintained if hon. Members 
were to be allowed to impute to other 
hon. Members that they had the control 
of the commission of crime. He did not 
know where there was any safety-valve 
on the commission of crime in Ireland ; 
and if there were one, he could only say 
that he and his Colleagues had never had 
their hands upon it. The hon. Member 
for South Tyrone ought to have more 
intelligence than to suggest anything of 
the kind. Complaints had recently been 
made of the commission of crime in 
Kerry, Limerick, and Clare ; and surely 
if Trish Members had any control what- 
ever over such matters they would for 
political reasons have exercised it, and 
have prevented the crime being com- 
mitted. But, in fact, they never had 
had control over crime; they had from 
the first striven to suppress it; they had 
advised the House to pass legislation 
calculated to put an end to it; and if 
crime had been produced, it was because 
the Land Act and the Arrears Act had 
been too long delayed, and because Par- 
liament had been too tardy in its action. 
The hon. Member had spoken of the 
criminal, instinets of the Irish race. His 
reply was that the people of Ireland 
were not a people with criminal instincts ; 
they were as averse to crime as any 
other people in the world; and if Home 
Rule were now refused, a race which had 
struggled for it for so many years would 
show that it was able still to struggle for 
its political rights, not by indulgence in 
criminal instincts, but by manly and 


honourable pressure for independence. 
The imputation cast upon them by the 
hou. Member was an unfounded imputa- 
tion, and he repelled it and cast it back 
with contempt. 
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Mr. T. W. RUSSELL; The state- 
ment made by the hon. Member for 
Kerry 

THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
This matter has proceeded quite far 
enough. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I claim to 
speak as a matter of personal explana- 
tion. 


Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber is entitled to make a personal explana- 
tion. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : I rise merely 
to say the Committee will remember that 
the hon. Member for Kerry made a state- 
ment to the effect that if this Bill were 
defeated there would be nosurplus. Iasked 
him across the floor of the House, and 
several other Members repeated the ques- 
tion, “ Why,” and the reply was, “ You 
can draw your own inference.” He then 
went on to point out that the expense for 
the police and military would be increased, 
I am sorry—and I said so—that the hon, 
Member was out of the House when I 
rose, because I wished him to know what 
was the inference I drew from his state- 
ment. If he does not remember, I do 
remember that his Leader at one time 
absolutely bargained 


Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
That is not a personal explanation, and 
it is altogether out of Order. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, he had to put one or two ques- 
tions to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
as to Ireland’s exact contribution. He 
understood him to say that the total 
revenue of Ireland was £6,972,000, that 
one-third of that would be £2,300,000, 
and that that sum would be diminished 
by £500,000, thus leaving £1,800,000 as 
Ireland’s ‘contribution. [Sir W. Har- 
court: Yes.] | Then there were only 
two blunders the right hon. Gentleman 
could possibly make, and he had made 
them both. He had omitted to take into 
consideration the Miscellaneous Revenue, 
of which one-third was not to be taken, 
and the proportion would, therefore, be 
not £2,300,000, but £2,260,000. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I 
that. 
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Mr. GIBSON BOWLES, continuing, 
said that, according to the right hon. 
Gentleman, the amount to be contributed 
to this country—always using the figures 
1892-93—in regard to the police was 
£500,000 ; as a fact, it was £486,000. 

Si W. HARCOURT: I stated 
that. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked, what 
they were to do with a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who first told them the figures 
were correct and immediately afterwards 
altered them? The net result of the 
inaccuracies he had pointed out was, that 
Ireland’s contribution would be only 
£1,776,000, a very small difference per- 
haps in the eyes of some people; but, 
nevertheless, a sum of over £20,000, 
equal to the salaries of four Chancellors 
of the Exchequer, which England would 
receive below the estimate. But that 
was not all. He found in a Parlia- 
mentary Return that the arrears 
outstanding on loans to Ireland 
amounted to £12,225,000, and in addi- 
tion to that there were further loans 
under the Purchase Acts of £5,412,000, 
making a total of £17,637,000 hard solid 
eash advanced by England to Ireland, 
In addition to that, the liabilities of 
England under the Irish Chureh Fund 
amounted to £6,600,000, and there was a 
balance to advance under the 1885 Act 
of £4,588,000 ; total £11,188,000. Now 
what provision was to be made for the 
repayment of the £17,600,000 of hard 
solid cash already advanced, and for the 
relief of England from the liability to pay 
another £11,188,000? They were en- 
titled to have their capital back. They 
were now going out of partnership with 
Ireland, and surely the British taxpayer 
was entitled to require a satisfactory 
arrangement on these points. They had 
been called Shylocks. Well, he was not 
ashamed of that title. He had read that 
interesting play by the late Mr. William 
Shakespeare, and the only one among 
tk vie lot of characters for whom he 
uad the slightest respect was Shylock ; 
the rest were either cheats, jades, or 
fraudulent bankrupts. 


Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order! 


Mr. DARLING : I desire to say one 
word 
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*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Please let 
me finish. I wish only to say that a 
proposal of this kind seems to treat us 
exactly as Shylock was treated. It robs 
us of our shekels, our daughter, and our 
character at the same time. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The dis- 
cussion has taken a very wide range 
under the guidance of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, so that I may be almost 
out of Order in attempting to bring it 
back to the point we ought strictly to be 
discussing. It is now too late to deal 
generally with the question of the treat- 
ment of the Civil servants and Con- 
stabulary. The right hon. Gentleman 
will know that by reason of the dis- 
ciplinary rules of the Force the 
Constabulary have no opportunity of 
making their case public in the ordinary 
way. They cannot fill the newspapers 
with correspondence, and have no spokes- 
man in this House except the right hon. 
Gentleman, who, I am sure, desires to do 
them justice. I gather from the ordinary 
sources of information that both the 
Civil Service and the Constabulary have 
laid their views before him, and I think 
it would be a great assistance to the 
Committee in discussing the Bill if the 
Chief Secretary would allow the Civil 
servants and the Constabulary to pre- 
sent their claim direct to the House, 
instead of transmitting it through the 
right hon. Gentleman, who is himself 
responsible for the measure which these 
officials perhaps do not think adequately 
meets the necessities of their case. 
think that request is not an unfair one. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: It is not an un- 
reasonable request. It is true that I 
have had the advantage of hearing from 
representatives of the Civil servants and 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary the 
defects which they find in the Govern- 
ment scheme, and I feel, as the right 
hon. Gentleman suggests, that it is 
perhaps not quite fair to prevent 
the criticism of the members of 
the Irish Civil Service and the Con- 
stabulary being accessible to the House. 
My own intention had been, when we 
discussed these clauses, to state frankly 
the objections which have been laid 
before me, but I will think it over be- 
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tween now and Monday as to whether 
there cannot be some more formal open- 
ing made for gentlemen of the Civil 
Service, and also for the Constabulary 
Force, which is a more delicate matter. 
I hope the Committee will now allow us 
to take this preliminary Resolution. 


*Mr. DARLING (Deptford) said, the 


reason why Great Britain paid two-thirds , 


of her Revenue while Ireland was to pay 


. ° | 
only one-third was that—as explained | 


a day or two since by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—it was the com- 
pensation Great Britain had to pay to 
Ireland for having the goodness tp 
manage her own affairs. 


Sir W. HARCOURT : The propor- 
tion Ireland has to pay under our scheme, 
according to our contention, is exactly 
the proportion that she pays now. 
Therefore, whatever objection there is 
to our scheme equally applies to the 
scheme which has been in operation in 
past years, 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 


payment, out of the Consolidated Fund of the | 


United Kingdom,— 
(a) of salaries, pensions, and gratuities to 
Judges, Land Commissioners. Ceunty 


Court Judges, .and officers of the Civil | 
Service, and other officials who are in | 


receipt of salaries paid out of moneys 
voted by Parliament; and 

(b) of salaries, gratuities, and pensions to 
the Royal Irish Constabulary and Dublin 


Metropolitan Police, together with the | 


expenditure incidental thereto, 


in pursuance of any Act of the present Session | 


to amend the provision for the Government of 
Treland. 


Resolution to be reported upon Mon- 
day next. 


FRANCE AND SIAM. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The Prime 
Minister stated at the beginning of 
business to-day that if any further in- 
formation was received with regard to 
Siam it should be communicated to the 
House. It will probably be convenient 
to communicate now the following in- 
formation from the Foreign Office :— 
received from Her 


“From the Reports 


Majesty’s Minister at Bangkok and from the | 
Commander of the British gunboat at present | 


stationed there it appears that two French 
gunboats forced their way yesterday evening up 
the river against the opposition of the Siamese 


Mr, J. Morley 
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Act, &c., Biil. 


| authorities, and, as we are informed, against 
the desire of the French Minister, and anchored 
off the French Legation. 

“ Her Majesty’s Government are disposed to 
believe that this action was taken by the French 
naval officers without the authority of their 
Government, as it does not appear to be in 

| accordance with the repeated assurances re- 
| ceived from the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs that Her Majesty’s Government should 
receive previous notice of any fresh action 
| which might be decided upon. 

“But they must await the explanations 
which they will no doubt receive from Paris, 
and further reports as to the development of 
| events at Bangkok, before they can form or 
express any definite opinion on what has 
occurred.” 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I suppose 
the Government will, if possible, give 
further information on Monday ? 

Sm W. HARCOURT 


assent. 


signified 


| IRISH EDUCATION ACT (1892) AMEND- 
MENT (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 344.) 
SECOND READING. 

| Order for Second Reading read. 

| Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
| TRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Neweastle- 
| upon-Tyne), in moving the Second Read- 
| ing of this Bill, said, its object was to 
jremedy a defect in the Bill passed by 
| the late Government in 1892. Under 
Section 17, which provides for the acqui- 
sition of sites, difficulty has occurred in 
regard to the provision for giving noi.ce 
| respecting the sites to be taken, and this 
| Bill amends that section. At the wish 
_of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Leeds, I have placed a Memorandum 
/upon the Bill, stating what the clause 
does or does not do. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—( Mr. J. Morley.) 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Leeds, who 
was the chief author of the Act of 1892, 
has approved the Bill, I have no objection 
| to offer. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
i for Monday next. 
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Selection ( Standing 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
ACT (1890) AMENDMENT BILT. 
CNo. 398.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Tue SECRETARY ro tne TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) 
explained that the Bill supplied an 
omission in the Act of 1890, which did 
not apply to Town Commissioners in 
Ireland. There was no power for them 
to borrow, and it only gave to Town 
Commissioners the power they had before 
the Act of 1890 was passed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next. 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACT (EXTEN- 
SION TO FISHERMEN) BILL.—(No. 350.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Question proposed, “ That the Clause 
stand part of the Biil.” 

Sin T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.) said, 
he had endeavoured to meet the objec- 
tions which had been brought against 
this Bill from various quarters. At the 
desire of the Irish Office he had put 
down a new clause, so that there could 
be no mistake about the definition of 
“fisherman.” The objectiof the Bill was 
to enable fishermen to obtain the benefits 
of the Labourers Acts, and to get houses 
and small cottages. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think we 
ought to have the advice of the Irish 
Secretary upon this subject, but the right 
hon. Gentleman is not present now. 
There certainly ought not to be an 
extension without the Committee being 
fully acquainted with all the cireum- 
stances of such a proceeding. 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, the Go- 
vernment would accept the Bill subject to 
an Amendment which he intended to 
propose on behalf of the Government. 
The Irish Office and the Treasury 
both accepted the Bill on that under- 
standing. 


{14 Juty 1892} 
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Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 


Thanet) said, he was not opposed to 
bounties); but, representing as he did a 
fishing constituency, he thought his con- 
stituents had some reason to complain 
of the facilities accorded to Irish fisher- 
men which were denied to them. If the 
facilities were equally accorded to English 
and Scotch fishermen he should have no 
objection. 


It being ten minutes before Seven of 
the clock, the Chairman left the Chair 
to make his report to the House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 


again upon Monday next. 


TRAMWAYS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Schwann, Bill to facilitate 
the working of Tramways by Local Authorities, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Schwann, Mr. 
Addison, Mr. Neville, Mr. Charles Fenwick, Mr. 
John Wilson (Durham), and Mr. J, H. Wilson. 


Bill presented, and read firsttime. [ Bill 418.) 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD (IRE- 
LAND) (No. 3) BILL.—(No. 405.) 


Considered in Committee, and reported, 
without Amendment ; read the third time, 
and passed. 


FERTILISERS AND FEEDING STUFFS 
[REMUNERATION ]. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of remuneration to any Chief 
Analyst, who may be appointed under the pro- 
visions of any Act of the present Session to 
amend the Law with respect to the sale of 
Agricultural Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs.— 
(Mr. Herbert Gardner.) 

Resolution to be reported upon Monday next. 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 


Sir JOHN MOWBRAY reported 
from the Committee of Selection ; That 
they had discharged the following Mem- 
ber from the Joint Committee on Canal 
Rates, Tolls, and Charges :—Sir John 
Kennaway ; and had appointed in substi- 
tution : Sir Richard Temple. 


SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES), 

Sir JOHN MOWBRAY reported 
from the Committee of Selection ; That 
they had added to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade (including Agriculture 
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and Fishing), Shipping, and Manufac- 
tures, the following Fifteen Members, in 
respect of the Fertilisers and Feeding 
Stuffs Bill:—The Lord Advocate, Mr. 
Benson, Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Alexander 
Cross, Dr. Farquharson, Mr. Fellowes, 
Sir Walter Foster, Mr. Hozier, Mr. 
Jeffreys, Mr. Lambert, Mr. Mains, Mr. 
Jasper More, Mr. John Morley, Mr. 
Halley Stewart, aud Sir Mark Stewart. 
Report to lie upon the Table. 


Financial 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to,—Barbed 
Wire Fences Bill, North Railway Bill, 

with Amendments. 

That they have passed a Bill, intituled 
* An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Education Department under 
‘The Elementary Education Act, 1870,’ 
to enable the School Board for London to 
ut in force the Lands Clauses Acts.” 
Edueation Provisional Order Confirma- 

tion (London) (No. 2) Bill [Lords]. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(LONDON) (No. 2) 


EDUCATION 
CONFIRMATION 
BILL [Lords]. 
Read the first time ; Referred to the 

Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, 


and to be printed. [Bill 419.] 


GOVEKNMENT OF IRELAND BILL 
(DETAILS OF FINANCE). 

Copy ordered— 

“Of Return showing the details of the Irish 
Revenue and Irish Expenditure for 1892-3, as 
given in Parliamentary Paper, No. 280, of Session 
1893."—(Sir J. 7. Hibbert.) 

Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 
335. ] 

BOILER EXPLOSIONS ACTS, 1882 AND 
1890, 

Copy presented,—of Report to the 
Board of Trade upon the working of the 
Boiler Explosions Acts, 1882 and 1890, 
with Appendices [by Command]; to lie 
upon the Table. 

MERCANTILE MARINE (COLOUR 
TESTS). 

Copy presented,—of Report to the 

Board of Trade upon the Colour Tests 
Sir John Mowbray 
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used in the examination of Candidates 
for Masters’ and Mates’ Certificates of 
Competency and others in the British 
Mercantile Marine, with Appendix [by 
Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT, 1876 
(VESSELS DETAINED). 

Copy presented,—of Return of all 
Ships ordered by the Board of Trade or 
its officers to be provisionally detained as 
unsafe, together with Summaries [by 
Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC ACT, 
1888, 

Copy presented,—of Report by the 
Board of Trade of Proceedings under 
Section 31 of the Railwszy and Canal 
Traffic Act, 1888 [by Command]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS (GREAT BRITAIN). 
Copy Thirty - sixth 
Annual Report of the Inspector, being 
for the year 1892 [by Command]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


presented,—of 


PRISONS (ENGLAND AND WALES). 

Copy presented,—of Rule made by the 
Secretary of State with reference to the 
disinfection of Prisoners’ clothing in cases 
where Prisoners are allowed to wear their 
own clothing in Prison [by Act]; to lie 
upon :the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 333.] 


ARMY (MEN AVAILABLE FOR INDIAN 
SERVICE). 
Return presented,—relative thereto 
[ Address, 22nd March: Mr. Arnold- 
Forster]; to lie upon the Table. 


FINANCIAL RELATIONS, 1892-3 
(ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND). 


Copy ordered, “of Return showing for 
the year ended the 31st day of March, 
1893: (1) the amount contributed by 
England, Scotland, and Ireland respec 
tively to the Revenue collected by Im- 
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perial Officers; (2) the expenditure on 
English, Scottish, and Irish Services met 
out of such Revenue; and (3) the bal- 
ances of Revenue contributed by England, 
Scotland, and Ireland respectively which 
are available for Imperial Expenditure.” 
—(Sir John Hibbert.) 

Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 
334. ] 


EVENING SITTING. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


COURT MARTIAL LAW.— RESOLUTION. 
*Mr. NAPIER (Roxburgh) said, that 


being successful in securing a place in 
the ballot he begged to move the Resolu- 
tion standing in his name. He proposed 
to call attention to the provision of the 
law relating to Courts Martial, and to 
move— 

“That the difference now existing between 
the procedures respectively obtaining before 
General and District Courts Martial, whereby 
in trials before District Courts the prisoner's 
counsel is not permitted to put questions to 
witnesses or to address the Court on behalf of 
the prisoner, whereas at General Courts such 
counsel is permitted both those privileges, bears 
hardly npon the soldier and should be removed ; 
and, further, that the Law should in future 
afford the same facilities to counsel for the 
prisoner at District Courts as are now enjoyed 
by such counsel at General Courts.” 

He was afraid he must apologise to the 
House for bringing before it a matter 
which must necessarily be somewhat 
technical ; but he was happy to say that 
he had in his friend, the hon. Member 
for East Down (Mr. Rentoul), a col- 
league who could supply any deficiencies, 
and who had been kind enough to say he 
would second the Resolution. But the 
matter he proposed to bring before the 
House was really one of exceeding sim- 
plicity, for the facts would not really be 
in dispute. He did not pause to lay be- 
fore the House any historical disquisition 
on the growth of the powers, either of 
the Courts Martial or of prisoner’s repre- 
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sentatives at the Courts Martial; the 
historical aspect of the case would, no 
doubt, be interesting, but he desired to 
come to the point at once, and he pro- 
posed to bring to the mind of the House 
the year 1881. At that time the late Mr. 
Ward Hunt, who was not altogether un- 
touched by the sweet reasonableness which 
came from an early acquaintance with 
principles of law, desired to infuse into a 
military procedure the principles that 
applied in Civil Courts. It seemed to 
strike Mr. Ward Hunt that that system 
of procedure which had been firmly built 
up through many centuries in the Civil 
Courts was the best means of attaining 
truth and arriving at the ends of justice 
in trials of criminal matters ; and believing 
that soldiers tried before Courts Martial 
had very much the same interests, the 
same dangers, and the same diffi- 
culties to face as were presented to 
criminals tried in Civil Courts, he not 
unnaturally arrived at the conclusion 
that that procedure, which had been 
tested by long years of practice in the 
Civil Courts, was by experience shown 
to be the best at arriving at the truth in 
administering justice. He therefore pro- 
vided—and he was assisted by hon. 
Gentlemen who still occupied places in 
that House—that in the General Courts 
at least the same procedure should apply 
—namely, the system of examination, as 
it prevailed in the ordinary Civil Courts ; 
that there should be a cross-examination 
for testing the veracity and aiding the 
memory of witnesses; and that reason- 
able latitude should be allowed for ad- 
dressing arguments to the Court. That 
was undoubtedly an innovation, because 
under the old system that prevailed in 
the Courts Martia! the trials were ex- 
ceedingly difficult for the soldier, as tke 
Court recognised no one but the prisoner, 
A prisoner might be endowed with ability, 
with daring, and with a spirit of inde- 
pendence, and if he were he might run 
some chance of being able to lay his case 
properly before the Court; but, on the 
other hand, if he were overawed at the 
presence of the officers, or from the 
danger in which he stood, or from some 
infirmity of speech or intellect, he was 
decidedly at great disadvantage. Before 
1881 the Courts only recognised the 
power of the prisoner to be represented 
by what was called his friend, but he 
could not examine witnesses; he could 
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not address the Court on questions of 
law, or the construction of the rules of 
procedure, or the evidence adduced at the 
trial. Under this old procedure the 
friend was obliged to draft questions for 
the prisoner to put to the witness, and 
draft a speech or address, which neces- 
sarily had to be contrived before the case 
came on rather than being based on the 
evidence as it appeared at the trial. He 
had often heard it stated that they had too 
many lawyers in the House; but he 
hoped the audience he now had the 
honour to address did not contain any 
substantial number of that maligned 
profession. To any lawyer who had 
ever had the honour and duty of con- 
ducting a case in a Court of Justice it 
was only sufficient to state the facts to 
show how impossible it was to carry on 
a trial with any success or any modicum 
of chance to the prisoner under such con- 


ditions. That was the condition of 
affairs when, in 1881, Mr. Ward 
Hunt—— 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Camppett-BannerMan, 
Stirling, &c.): It was Mr. Childers. 
*Mr. NAPIER understood it was Mr. 
Ward Hunt, but in 1881 a change was 
brought about. There were two kinds 
of Courts Martial—the General and the 
District. The General Court Martial 
was 2 Court of superior authority and 
character, and composed of officers of 
higher rauk and power to deal with 
crimes of a more serious character. But 
there was this peculiarity about it—that 
it was the only Court at which an officer 
could be tried. If an officer or soldier 
was tried by General Court Martial he 
was entitled to employ a member of the 
Bar for his defence, and his counsel was 
entitled to all the privileges of counsel 
in any Court in the Kingdom; ke was 
entitled to examine witnesses direct, to 
cross-examine witnesses for the prose- 
cution, address the Court on questions of 
law, the construction of the rules of pro- 
cedure, and the relevancy or irrelevancy 
of evidence. Under such conditions a 
trial could be carried on with a feeling 
of satisfaction, and a knowledge that no 
facts would be withheld from the Court, 
that the prisoner would have the fullest 
benefit of the laws of his country for the 
purpose of preventing injustice. There 


the officer and soldier was on the same 
plane—-upon 


Mr, Napier 


an equality with every 
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other citizen. But when they came 
to cases tried before the District Court 
Martial, where the soldier was compelled 
to take his trial, they found a very 
different state of things. A soldier might 
spend his money in the employment of 
counsel to defend him, but when he came 
into Court his counsel was almost 
valueless, for the reason that the rules of 
procedure prevented him—even though a 
barrister well trained in the law—from 
puttinga single question toany witness ; he 
was unable to test by cross-examination the 
evidence against his client, and, above all, 
was prevented from addressing the Court 
on the evidence that had come out. He 
had heard officers say it was well to keep 
lawyers and their technicalities out of a 
Court Martial; but could they show 
him a case in which an officer who had 
been labouring under a serious charge 
against his honour, his probity, or his 
conduct who had not, in the moment of 
danger, gone to a member of the Bar and 
sought that learned and professional assist- 
ance they were all anxious to gain? 
He might cite the case of the senior 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere), who, in the course of his 
picturesque career in life, was not un- 
known both in Court and in camp; but 
he was bound to say the hon, Member's 
principal triumphs had been gained in 
the Court. They knew that the hon. 
Member was armed with great learning, 
with self-possession, with extreme imper- 
turbability, unlikely to be moved or over- 
come by an undue sense of the majesty 
of the tribunal before which he appeared ; 
but he could hardly remember any case 
in which the hon. Member had not been 
ready and glad to appeal to the dis- 
tinguished members of the legal pro- 
fession. 


Au hon. MemBer: He argued one 


case. 


*Mr. NAPIER said, that undoubtedly 
the hon. Member argued one case, but it 
was such a good case that he knew he 
could win it. If it was necessary for a 
man of intelligence and cultivation to 
appeal to the ranks of the Bar for 
assistance and protection in Courts of 
Justice, how much more must it be neces- 
sary for the poor soldier who, very often, 
was unable to understand the charge 
against him, and who stood in fear and 
in awe of the officers who were to try 
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him ? He could assure the House he had 
often seen men of great courage, of 
strong independent character, who, when 
brought before the District Court 
Martial, had quailed under the cireum- 
stances in which they found themselves ; 
and he had felt that it was bitterly hard 
that these men might not have the same 
assistance that the commonest criminal 
obtained in the Court of Quarter 
Sessions. The officer tried before a 
yeneral Court Martial was entitled to 
the same assistance that was afforded to 
a civilian in any of our Criminal Courts, 
but the common soldier had not the same 
privileges, and therefore he was hardly 
used, From his own experience he 
could cite cases in which the strict en- 
forcement of the rules of procedure had 
rendered a full, fair, and complete inquiry 
impossible. He wished, however, to say 
that he knew from experience that the 
officers who constituted the Court behaved 
with great generosity, humanity, and 
consideration for the prisoner who was 
being tried; they had a great desire to do 
justice, but it was impossible, under the 
rules of procedure, for them always tocarry 
out their desire. Though a counsel might 
prompt the questions to be put to the 
witnesses, it was impossible to conduct 
a case properly through the mouth of an 
illiterate and often a_half-intimidated 
prisoner. Under such circumstances the 
whole case broke down, the Court 
became impatient, and the prisoner 
gave it up in despair. His case was 
that if the officer was to have these 
privileges the men ought to have them 
also; the soldier ought to be upon an 
equality with his officer before the 
eye of the law. The soldier was 
upon an equality with his officer in 
the face of the enemy, and often desired 
to be before him ; on the field of honour 
they held an equal place, each anxious to 
be first ; and he submitted to the House 
that they could not do better, in the 
interests of justice, than to place the 
soldier in the same position as his officer 
in the face of the law. These were very 
serious cases for the soldier, because the 
District Courts Martial were empowered 
to inflict a sentence of no less than two 


years’ imprisonment, the punishment 
often carrying degradation from rank 


which had been hardly won by long 
years of service and stripes of honour, 
together with loss of pension depending 
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upon them. He had seen cases where 
men who, after painfully toiling up to 
positions of honour, and having secured 
to themselves pensions for their declining 
years, had, by sudden temptations 
induced by bribery and corruption, given 
way at the last moment, and lost almost 
everything. He did not wish to press 
the matter too far, but from his own 
experience he could show cases where 
the system worked badly, not only in the 
interest of the soldier, but in the interest 
of the State, where cross-examination 
would have exposed instances of fraud, 
bribery, and corruption of a widespread 
character in relation to stores, and which 
it would have been to the benefit of the 
State to have had probed to the bottom. 
As in our Civil Courts he believed that 
no harm could come of publicity, he 
was in favour of Court Martial procedure 
being as free as the procedure in Assize 
Courts. If that were the case he believed 
that great good would come both to the 
State and the Army. True justice and 
policy required they should, as far as 
possible, remove the inequalities—he had 
almost said the indignities—that attached 
to the soldier ; do not put him on a lower 
level than the citizens of this country ; let 
him feel that he had the respect of the 
State ; and that when brought before the 
majesty of the law at least he was there 
upon an equality with his officer and 
fellow-citizen. 

Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.) said, his 
hon. and learned Friend had put his case 
so fully and so clearly that there remained 
very little for anyone else to say in 
support of the Motion. His hon, and 
learned Friend, though not a military 
man, took a deep interest in military 
matters, which was only natural, as he 
bore a name distinguished in military 
history ; therefore it was that this 
matter had appealed to him and caused 
him to give deep thought and attention 
to a matter outside the ordinary range of 
his practice and position as a barrister. 
He (Mr. Rentoul) felt sure the House 
desired that Her Majesty's soldiers should 
not be placed in a worse position than 
other subjects of the Queen—that they 
should have the same protection and 
afforded them of 


the same means 
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defending themselves, and the same 
opportunity of having their difficulties 
and their grievances tested. Let him 
for a moment look at the circumstances 
under which a civilian who committed a 
crime found himself and the cireum- 
stances under which a soldier found 
himself who committed a parallel crime. 
In regard to the civilian, there were 
three Courts for the trial of prisoners— 
the Petty Sessions, the Quarter Sessions, 
and the Assizes, corresponding some- 
what with the three Courts Martial— 
the General, the District, and the 
Regimental Court Martial. Only a few 
nights ago they heard from the 
Solicitor General for England (Sir J. 
Rigby) that our system of criminal pro- 
‘cedure was so defective as to be almost 
disgraceful. If that was so, one only 
needed to look at the system of criminal 
procedure as it existed in Courts Mar- 
tial in order to see something that was 
infinitely worse from every conceivable 
point of view. When a civilian com- 
mitted an offence, when he was guilty of 
any crime he was brought before the 
Petty Sessions ; and unless his case was 
dealt with summarily, or was a case that 
could be dealt with summarily after in- 
vestigation, he was committed for trial. 
No matter whether he was committed 
for trial to the Quarter Sessions or the 
Assizes, there was another tribunal he 
went through before he was put on his trial 
—namely, the Grand Jury; so that first he 
had the chance of the charge being dis- 
missed at Petty Sessions, then the 
chance of having the bill thrown out by 
the Grand Jury before he finally came 
to those who were really his Judges, the 
Judge and Petty Jury, by whom he was 
to be tried ; whereas the soldier came at 
once, committed by the summary word of 
his commanding officer, before the tri- 
bunal which tried him, so that he had no 
chance of escaping being tried for the 
offence. That being so, his chances 
of not coming to trial at all, of escaping 
trial, were somewhat considerable. 
There were three kinds of Courts 
Martial — the Court Martial General, 
which was composed of at least 
nine officers if it were held in the 
United Kingdom, India, Malta, or 
Gibraltar, but of five officers if held 
elsewhere ; the District Court Martial, 
which was formerly composed of five 
officers, but now of three, under the Act 
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of this year ; and the Regimental Court 
Martial, which was composed of three 
officers. The composition of the tribunal 
was a very important point. The officers 
who happened to form a District Court 
Martial might have held their commis- 
sions for only two years, and conse- 
quently it was quite possible that some 
of those who sat as Judges might be 
only 18 or 19 years of age. No such 
thing could possibly happen with regard 
to the trial of a civilian. But the soldier 
who came before the District Court 
Martial might, as a maximum punish- 
ment, be imprisoned for two years, or 
might have a sentence very serious and 
terrible in its consequences imposed upon 
him, and when he appeared before this 
tribunal he was compelled to defend him- 
self. He wanted the House to look at 
the difficult position in which a prisoner 
before a District Court Martial stood. 
In the first place, his Judges, or some of 
them, were likely to be his own superior 
officers. He fancied any of the Members 
of that House, if they were to be tried 
for any offence, would feel much more 
cool and collected if tried by Judges 
with whom they were not acquainted 
than by Judges whom they had served 
under, and whose good opinion they 
were most anxious to retain. So much 
for the Judges. But who was the pro- 
secutor ? As a general rule, he was the 
adjutant of the regiment, or some other 
officer who was an amateur prosecutor 
and inexperienced, and would, therefore, 
probably prosecute with extreme vigour. 
The prisoner was left without legal aid, 
and had often to cross-examine wit- 
nesses, many of whom might be his 
superiors in rank in the regiment to 
which he belonged. So anxious was the 
soldier to avoid the difficulty of conduet- 
ing his own case that he very often feed 
counsel to sit beside him; but as the 
counsel could only prompt the prisoner in 
regard to examination and cross-examina- 
tion, this often led to a misunderstanding 
on his part, and he would, in such cases, 
be infinitely better off without counsel. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being preseut, 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before Ten o'clock till 
Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 17th July 1893. 





TOOK THE OATH. 
Several Lords. 


MARRIAGE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE DUKE OF YORK. 

Tue LORD CHAMBERLAIN 
(Lord CarrinGton) : [ am commanded, 
my Lords, to read to the House Her 
Majesty’s gracious reply to the Address 
from your Lordships :-— 

“T sincerely thank you for your loyal 
and dutiful Address. It is particularly 
gratifying to Me to be assured that you 
participatein My feelings on the marriage 
of My beloved grandson The Duke of 
York with the Princess Victoria Mary of 
Teck, and in the confidence that, by 
God’s blessing, this event will conduce 
to the happiness of My family and the 
welfare of My people.” 


Address and Answer to be printed and 
published. (No, 201.) 
FRANCE AND SIAM, 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS, 


Lorp LAMINGTON asked the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (having given him 


private notice of the question) whether 
he could give the House any fresh news 
respecting the unhappy differences be- 
tween France and Siam; and whether 
he could give any explanation of the 
reason why two French warships pro- 
ceeded up the River Menam, he believed, 
contrary to the orders of the French 
Government ? But there was one matter 
in particular with regard to those two 
French ships—that M. Pavie, the French 
Minister at Bangkok, had apparently 
orders given to him to assure the 
Siamese Government that no warships 
would proceed up that river; and yet 
M. Pavie, who would be probably in 
telegraphic communication with the 
captains of those ships at the mouth of 
the Menam, apparently did not hand 
over those orders to the captains of the 
two vessels. He would also ask whe- 
ther the noble Earl could give any ex- 
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planation with regard to the breach of 
faith on the part of the French Govern- 
ment in not giving a notification to the 
British Government in this matter ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (The Earl of 
RosEesery): I do not wish to stop the 
noble Lord, but he has no right to make 
a speech at this time in asking a ques- 
tion by leave of the House. My Lords, 
my noble Friend very kindly gave me 
notice of this question. I think it would 
be for the convenience of the House, as 
this is a matter of some delicacy and im- 
portance, that I tshould read a written 
answer on the subject— 


“Tn order to consider justly and dispassion- 
ately the present position of affairs between 


and Siam, 


France and Siam, it is necessary to keep 
distinct several questions which from the 


course of events have become intermingled. 
But it is right to premise that perhaps the 
main difficulty in forming any conclusion on 
those questions lies in obtaining clear and 
definite information, and in the absence of such 
information Her Majesty’s Government are 
not prepare'l to offer any decided opinion as to 
the merits of the various points at issue. There 
are, first of all, certain claims by the French 
Government for compensation for losses 
suffered bysome French merchants and travellers 
in consequence of the action of the Siamese 
officials. These are not of large amount; but 
the French Government appear to have laid 
stress on these being satisfied as a preliminary 
to negotiation on more important matters, while 
the Siamese Government have made difficulties 
and objections which have not yet been with- 
drawn. There is, secondly, the question of 
frontier between France and Siam in or ad- 
jacent tothe Mekong Valley. This is a question 
of a complicate! character, on which Her 
Majesty’s Government have not sufficient infor- 
mation to pronounce a definite opinion, and in 
which—provided it be kept within certain 
limits, and do not assume such proportions as 
to affect the in lependence and integrity of the 
Siamese Kingdom—Great Britain is not directly 
interested. There is, thirdly, the question of 
the captureof a French officer, Captain Thoreux, 
an! the alleged murder of another with some 
Annamite soldiers. It is reported in the papers 
this morning that Captain Thoreux, whose 
liberation was promised by the Siamese Go 
vernment some time ago, has now been actually 
conveyed into French territory and surrendered. 
In regard to the other incident, the facts are 
contested, and it is not known what the de- 
mands of the French Government may be. 
Fourthly, there is the forcible ascent of the 
Menam by two French gun vessels against the 
opposition of the Siamese Authorities. In 
regard to this act we are not at present in 
possession of all the facts, the information re- 
ceivel by Her Majesty's Gevernment being 
little, if at all, more than that which has 
appeared in the public Press. But there is 
reason to believe that it was contrary to the 
directions of the French Government and to 
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the expressed wish of the French Representa- 
tive at Bangkok. It is absolutely necessary to 
await more detailed information before an 
opinion can be pronounced on the merits of the 
question. Our last advices from Paris, how- 
ever, state that the French Commanders posi- 
tively assert that they were subjected to an 
unprovoked fire in the exercise of their un- 
doubted right to ascend as far as Paknam. 
Fifthly, there is the question of the protection 
of British subjects and property and those of 
other European Powers at Bangkok. Her 
Majesty’s Government have for some time past 
been making provision for this, and they are 
assured by the Naval Authorities that the 
arrangements are complete and the force suffi- 
cient. Should more ships be required they will 
be immediately available. Finally, there is the 
question of the independence and integrity of 
Siam. Her Majesty’s Government are fully 
sensible that this is a subject of grave im- 
portance to the British, and more especially to 
the British Indian Empire; but the French 
Government declare themselves to be not less 
anxious than ourselves to maintain and respect 
that independence and integrity. Her Majesty's 
Government are fally alive to their respon- 
sibilities in this matter, and they will not lose 
any opportunity which may present itself of 
facilitating a satisfactory solution.” 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (GENERAL 
POWERS) BILL. 
THIRD READING, 
Bill read 3°, with the Amendments. 


*Lorpv HOBHOUSE said, he had to 
move the Amendment which stood in 
his name, and he must explain it at some 
length, because the matter was not 
generally understood. He hoped their 
Lordships would not think it inappro- 
priate that it should be moved by one 
who, until recently, had been an Alder- 
man appointed by the Body which was 
promoting the Bill. The object of the 
Amendment was to restore to the Bill 
a provision that was inserted in the 
House of Commons, but which their 
Lordships’ Committee had rejected. He 
would first impress upon their Lordships 
that this Motion was not made by the 
members of the London County Council 
out of their own heads, or to please 
themselves, but on behalf of the vast 
body of Londoners whose chosen servants 
and agents they were. It was not a 
new proposal by any means. It had 
been mooted for a quarter of a century 
and upwards, first through the imperfect 
representation of the Board of Works, 
and now through the more perfect 


representation of an elected Council. The 
desire of Londoners to act as a common 
body for their common interests and to 
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have a voice in the local affairs which 
concerned those interests—very feeble, if 
they went back for a few years—had now 
grown very strong, and it increased in 
strength year by year. It was shown in 
the first Council elections in 1889, and 
it was shown still more emphatically in 
the second election of 1892, when those 
candidates were returned most decisively 
who held most clearly the doctrine that 
Londoners should have the main voice 
in those local affairs that were peculiar 
to themselves, and should have a voice 
in local affairs which concerned them, 
though they might not be peculiar to 
themselves. He was told that, sharply 
accentuated as were the differences in the 
London County Council on some points, 
there had been no dissentient voice heard 
on this point ; and that was because the 
members knew that their constituents 
wished the thing to be done, and would 
support them in their efforts to get it 
done. Then, he asked, was the Thames 
Conservancy a local matter affecting the 
interests of London? They had only to 
see what the functions of the Conserva- 
tors were. They had power to make regu- 
lations about docks, piers, vessels dis- 
charging cargo and ballast or taking them 
in, and such matters as dredging the 
river, scouring it, cleansing it, and 
keeping it clean, embanking, and so 
forth. To put it briefly, they had large 
powers of regulation over the access to 
the river, the flow and volume of the 
river, the purity ot the river, and its use 
fer navigation and recreation. The 
River Thames flowed through London 
for 20 miles ; and as London lay upon 
both banks, there were 40 miles of bank 
on which vast masses of Londoners dwelt. 
But London had interests far beyond the 
20 or 40 miles. It was calculated that 
the basin of the Thames contained 
6,500,000 inhabitants; and of these, 
4,500,000, or more than two-thirds, were 
Londoners. It was calculated again 
that of those 4,500,000 Londoners, 
2,500,000 drank the water of the Thames 
and used it for all their domestic purposes; 
whereas of the outsiders who did the 
same they did not know the number, 
but they were stated not to amount to 
1,000,000 people. The flow and the 
volume of the river deeply concerned tke 
low-lying lands that were exposed to in- 
undation. The purity of the river affected 
the health of the whole community ; the 
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access to it and the use of it affected the 
convenience and the business of the 
whole community. Now Londoners could, 
through their various Local Authorities, 
of whom the London County Council 
was the principal, execute various works 
having a bearing upon the Thames. 
They could embank and bay back floods 
so as to affect the volume and flow of the 
river; they could make bridges for which 
they must use the bed and also affect the 
flow of the river; they could make 
ferries, for which they would use the 
surface of the river; and as for its purity 
and the health of the population, which 
was dependent upon it, there was no 
subject which now so constantly engaged 
the attention of the Local Authorities of 
London. Thus he could show that 
Londoners had power relating to access 
to the river, its use, its quantity, aud its 
quality, and the Thames Conservators 
had the very same. Therefore it was 
that Londoners asked to be a part of the 
Thames Conservancy. What request 
could be more reasonable ? What request 
was likely to conduce more to the public 
welfare ? It was so reasonable that he 
should not have made these remarks at 
length if he did not see in the voluminous 
evidence, which it had been his fate to 
read, the most persistent attempts to 
minimise and disparage the interest of 
London in this great matter, and to make 
out that it was a mere trivial interest, or 
even none at all. He would not labour 
it more now ; but he would only antici- 
pate a general assent to this proposition— 
that when they had a public administrative 
Body framed on the principle of repre- 
senting a diversity of interests, it 
was a reasonable thing that the largest 
of all interests should be represented 
on that Body. That the Thames Con- 
servancy was a Body framed on that 
principle was apparent from a very short 
review of its history. Before the year 
1857 the only authorities were the Crown 
and the City of London. Quarrels arose, 
litigation, compromise, and in 1857 a 
body of Conservators was established. 
They were 12—seven from the City of 
London, two from the Trinity House, 
two from the Admiralty, and one named 
by the Privy Council. That was not 
fouad satisfactory, and in 1864 other in- 
terests were represented; six were 
added representing four private interests 
—the owners of ships, of tugs, of 
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lighters, of river steamers, and of docks 
and wharves. That was done with 
respect to the Lower Thames—that was 
the river from Staines to Yantlet Creek 
mouth. But two years later it was 
thought right to combine the Conser- 
vancy of the Upper Thames with that 
of the Lower, and five more Conservators 
were added—one appointed by the Board 
of Trade and four appointed by a body 
which he should not describe inaccurately 
if he called them the riparian owners. 
So that they had a Body framed to re- 
present those interests—the City of 
London, which he trusted their Lord- 
ships would not confuse with London, 
for the City was not London, and did not 
represent London, and its interests were 
very frequently adverse to those of London, 
but it was represented there, and riparian 
owners were represented, and public 
authorities concerned with navigation 
and with trade, and various private pro- 
prietors who were in the habit of using 
the river. Now they asked that a 
greater interest than any of these might 
be represented too. Then, he would ask, 
by what amount of authority was their 
proposal backed? Their Lordships 
would find it to be very considerable. 
As long ago as 1867 the Board of Trade 
addressed a letter to the Thames Con- 
servancy, begging them to make arrange- 
ments to find room on their Body for 
nominees of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. But nothing was done. Time 
ran on, The Board of Works did not 
forget the matter, but they did not pre- 
vail; and when they quitted office, and 
the County Council took their place, 
they handed on a strong and elaborate 
Memorandum which they had prepared 
for the purpose of agitating the question 
again. ‘The County Council lost no time. 
He thought it was the first Bill they intro- 
duced in which they made the proposal 
for having seven nominees. He supposed 
they asked for seven because the City 
had seven ; but he really did not know. 
So the matter stood. He was told that 
that Bill was considered a very am- 
bitionus Bill by the Treasury Authorities, 
and they pruned it severely ; but they 
did not prune away this clause, and this 
clause went to the Committee of the 
House of Commons, of whom Sir Joseph 
Bailey was Chairman. That Committee 
recommended that the County Council 
should have five nominees upon the 
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Thames Conservancy. Then the matter 
came into the House, and what was done 
in the House was very remarkable. Two 
Ministers of the Crown spoke—Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, who was at the 
Board of Trade, and Mr. Ritchie, who 
was at the Local Government Board. 
Neither of them objected to the proposal 
in principle. Both of them approved 
the proposal in principie ; but they urged 
that there was a wider question—there 
were other interests, and they suggested 
that the matter should be put aside now, 
and that there should be a _ general 
inquiry next year, where all interests 
might be represented. He would now 
read a passage or two from what those 
right hon. Gentlemen said. Mr. Ritchie 
said that he was in favour of the Council 
being represented on the Conservancy 
Board ; but he did not commit himself 
to the proposal in the Bill. Then he 
made the suggestion which he (Lord 
Hobhouse) had mentioned—that the 
whole question should be gone into upon 
a general inquiry. Mr. Ritchie said— 

“As the noble Lord (Lord Compton) has 
referred to me,I feel bound to say just one werd 
upon the subject. The noble Lord is perfectly 
accurate in saying that I am distinctly in favour 
of the London County Council being represented 
on the Thames Conservancy Board. Having 
constituted a great Body like the London 
County Council, it ought to have something to 
say with regard to a river which runs through 
so large a portion of its district; but as to 
whether or not the representation proposed in 
this Bill is too large, whether it is adequate or 
inadequate, I do not express any opinion, and 
on that question I desire to withhold my 
opinion. I think the course suggested by my 
right hon. Friend (Sir M. Hicks-Beach) is the 
right and proper course, It is quite clear that 
if the London County Council are to be repre- 
sented on the Board there will be claims for 
representation on the part of other County 
Councils through whose district the river runs, 
and that they also should have representation 
given tothem. That,I take it, would be the 
view of the London County Council also.” 

And he (Lord Hobhouse) said it was 
the view, and always had been the view, 
of the London County Council— 

* And, that being so, I should deprecate the 
London County Council proceeding with these 
clauses this year.” 

That was in 1890. The hope that was 
held out of an inquiry had not been 
realised at that moment—three years 
later—and so, in the present year, the 
Bill was renewed. The County Council 


again asked for seven nominees. The 
matter went to a Hybrid Committee of the 
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House of Commons, nine in number, who 
proposed that they should have four 
nominees. That Committee made a 
Special Report ; and the Report bore so 
strongly upon what he thought was the 
strongest objection urged against the pro- 
posal that, as it was short, he would take 
the liberty of reading it to their Lord- 
ships. The Committee said— 

“We are of opinion that reasons exist which 
make it desirable that the London County 
Council should be represented on the Thames 
Conservancy, and that they should have 
increased representation on the Lea Con- 
servancy.” 

Their Lordships would sce that this 
Amendment did not relate to the Lea; 
but the two things were mixed up in the 
Report of the Committee. Then they 
said they wished to guard them- 
selves against giving any opinion as 
to what should be the adequate repre- 
sentation to be given to other County 
Councils in the event of a general 
reconstruction, on the principle of giving 
representation to riparian owners by some 
future Parliamentary action. Then they 
went on to say they did not wish it to be 
supposed that the abstract claim of 
the London County Council to have 
a representation on the Thames Conser- 
vancy was not weaker than it was in 
1890, when a Committee of that House, 
on which they were represented, agreed 
to a clause giving them five seats on that 
Board, and that they had thought it 
desirable to exercise caution with regard 
to the number of seats now allowed them 
by the Board, in order that nothing 
should be done now to make it difficult 
in case of future reconstruction to give, 
within limits, a total number of Conser- 
vators in either ease. That seemed to 
him a very careful, well-balanced judg- 
ment. The Commissioners were im- 
pressed with the expediency of remodel- 
ling the Thames Conservancy, and with 
the likelihood of its being done before 
long ; but they considered that there 
were preponderating reasons why they 
should not now hesitate to give the 
County Council its nominees. Those 
reasons were not stated, and he could 
only guess at them; but he assumed them 
to be the reasons which he had been 
assigning to their Lordships. Now he 
reached the last division of his case, and 
he asked what objections there were to 
the proposal ? A great many Petitions 
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were filed in opposition ; there had been 
speeches made in the Council, and, of 
course, every couceivable objection had 
been made, besides some that were not so 
conceivable. He would pass over most 
of them, but there were two or three to 
which he must advert. First, he said the 
proceedings bristled with the suggestion 
that the Londoners had no grievances to 
complain of, and that, unless the Thames 
Conservancy Board had committed some 
fault, it ought not to be interfered with. 
He was glad to say that he had no such 
topic to bring forward. Those who had 
paid attention to the subject thought that 
the Conservancy would gain in power 
by the new element, and that they would 
display more energy of action, particu- 
larly with regard to the purity of the 
Thames, and they were confident that 
friction would be avoided in all those 
cases in which the two Bodies had to take 
action on the same object matters. It 
stood to reason that if two Bodies had to 
act upon the same object-matter it was 
better they should have a common link 
between them, and better that they should 
discuss arrangements before taking publie 
action, and before committing themselves 
in public to particular views and to par- 
ticular sides of a controversy, instead of 
doing it afterwards. With great defer- 
ence to those who were constantly insist- 
ing upon this topic, he (Lord Hobhouse) 
protested against being tola that a body 
like the Londoners must make charges of 
neglect and misconduct before they could 
ask to be represented on the Thames 
Conservancy Board. He denied that if 
they had a Body framed upon the prin- 
ciple of representing a diversity of 
interests, that when the greatest of those 
interests came forward to be repre- 
sented they should be put to the 
invidious task of making and proving 
accusations. He would also make this 
remark—if that objection was good 
against their proposal, it was equally 
good against all proposals to interfere 
with the present constitution of the 
Thames Conservancy Board. And yet 
he had referred to what had been said 
from time to time by officials in Parlia- 
ment; and he did not know a single 
official or a single section of Parliament 
which had been charged with the duty 
of specially attending to that matter who 
had expressed ar opinion that the Thames 
Conservancy Board did not require recon- 
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struction, or, indeed, which had not ex- 
pressed an opinion to the contrary. He did 
not know how far their Lordships’ Com- 
mittee had attributed weight to that 
particular reason, for he had not had the 
advantage of seeing their reasons ; but 
he did know that at every turn of the 
controversy it had been urged upon them, 
and he said that if they had attributed 
weight to it, it was a new objection in the 
mouth of such a Body, and that it would 
not stand the brunt of public discussion. 
There were other Bodies who came for- 
ward, whom he would treat together, 
because their objections ran upon the same 
ground, The riparian proprietors came 
and said they were in a minority of 4 in 
23, and they did not wish to be in a 
minority of 4 in 27, and they 
accused the London County Council 
of trying to control the affairs of 
the Thames; and the riparian County 
Councils came and said that they were 
not represented at all, that they had as 
good a right to be represented as the 
Londoners had, and they also accused the 
London County Council of aiming to 
control the affairs of the Thames, and to 
exclude other people. His answer was 
this: As regarded control and exclusion, 
there was not the smallest pretence for 
saying that the County Council or any of 
their advocates had at any time set up 
any such claim. They excluded no- 
body ; they only asked to have a voice or 
a few voices, if their Lordships liked to 
put it so, among a great many in that 
affair which so much concerned them. 
Ard as to representation, what might 
be the case with the riparian 
owners—whether they had too little or 
rot—he did not know. They had four 
members, which were all that the Londoners 
were asking for; and he really could 
not tell whether they ought to have more. 
But as to the riparian owners, he said that 
they had a good claim—and the London 
Council had always said that they had a 
good claim. But it was a claim 
they had never put forward except for 
the purpose of excluding the London 
Council. The moment they put forward 
their clam in a positive shape, he 
thought he might say he would under- 
take—at all events he felt perfectly con- 
fident—that they would meet, not with 
opposition, but with support from any 
body of Londoners, including the London 


County Council. But when they opposed 
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the County Council, not because they 
were injured by the Bill, but because it 
did not give them what they had never 
asked for, he thought that it was not a 
worthy objection, and he trusted that the 
House would attribute no weight to it. 
Of course, the Londoners could not put 
forward the claim of the other counties, 
and the House of Commons’ Committee 
dealt with that matter specially in their 
Report. They could not deal with that 
claim until it was made; but the 
moment that it was made the matter 
would stand upon a different footing. 
Well, really those objections led up to 
one of greater weight, which was this : 
that that was not the time or occasion for 
making alterations in the Thames Con- 
servancy ; that it should be done in a 
Thames Conservancy Bill, where all 
interests might be better represented, 
though it seemed to him they had been 
very fully represented before the Com- 
mittee of that House. That was the 
objection which prevailed in the year 
1890, and which pressed very much upon 
the House of Commons this year; and 
possibly—he did not know that—but 
possibly it was the ground of the decision 
of their Lordships’ Committee. He 
would be uncandid if he did not confess 
that the objection had a great deal of 
reason in it, so much that it might guide 
the judgment of a reasonable man. But 
their Lordships would remember that the 
House of Commons had it all before 
them, that they dealt with it specially in 
their Report, and that they thought it was 
overborne by other considerations. He 
agreed with them, and he urged upon 
their Lordships that, notwithstanding 
that fairly good reason against their pro- 
posal, there were far stronger and better 
reasons in favour of it. Those were the 
reasons which he had been endeavouring 
to explain, and he would briefly sum- 
marise them thus :—The Thames Con- 
servancy was a composite Representative 
Body for representing a diversity of 
interests ; Londoners were far the vastest 
and densest mass of persons who had an 
interest in the matter. The local affairs 
of the two touched one another at various 
points ; therefore it was desirabie that 
the Governing Bodies should be in touch 
with one another. Londoners desired it ; 
they had asked it for 25 years and more. 
It was a reasonable desire and a healthy 
desire ; it had been favourably received 


Lord Hobhouse 
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by officials of all sections of the Legis- 
lature, and had never been unfavourably 
received. In 1890 it was put off for the 
reason that he was dealing with now; 
but the hope then held out of its compre- 
hensive treatment had proved futile to 
that day. Every year that passed did 
not weaken the reasons for representing 
the County Council, but strengthened 
them; and their strength was now so 
fully felt that this year, at last, they had 
the House of Commons with them. He 
hoped that they would not again be put 
off by this prospect of a perfect recon- 
struction of the Thames Conservancy 
Board—a reconstruction which he ad- 
mitted to be reasonable, which he ad- 
mitted to be desirable, but which they 
could not bring about, and which, he 
believed, was more likely to be brought 
about by the infusion into the Body of 
a new and energetic element than by any 
other means. 


Moved, in Preamble, page 1, after line 
3, to insert— 

(20 & 21 VICT. Cc. CXLVII.) 

* And whereas the Council have various <dluties 
and obligations with regard to the banks of the 
River Thames and the prevention of floods, and 
are otherwise interested in the flow of the river 
and purity of the water and the conservancy 
thereof.” 

“And whereas the inhabitants of London 
have no direct representation on the Thames 
Conservancy Board, constituted under the 
Thames Conservancy Act, 1857, and the Acts 
amending the same, and it is expedient that 
the Council shouid be empowered to appoint 
members of the Thames Conservancy Board as 
hereinafter provided : 


And in page 5, after Clause 2, to insert 
the following clauses :— 


(REPRESENTATION OF COUNCIL ON THAMES 
CONSERVANCY BOARD.) 

“(2a.) From and after the passing of this 
Act the number of the Conservators of the 
River Thames shal] be 27 instead of 23, and the 
additional Conservators may be elected as here- 
inafter provided :— 

(1.) It shall be lawful for the Council to 
elect four persons out of their own body 
to be Conservators, and the several 
persons so elected shall hold office as 
Conservators only so long as they con 
tinue to be members of the Council ; 

(2.) The first Conservators to be elected by 
the Council may be elected at any time 
after the passing of this Act, and such 
Conservators and any other persons ap- 
pointed in their place shall, if they con- 
tinue to be Members of the Council, re- 
main in office until the second meeting of 
the Council in the month of November, 
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one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
four, when they shall retire and a fresh 
election shall take place, but such re- 
tiring members shall, if they continue 
members of the Council, be re-eligible ; 

(3.) The Conservators to be subsequently 
elected by the Council shall be elected 
tiiennially at the second meeting of the 
Council in November of every third year, 
and shall remain in office until the next 
triennial day of election, if they shall so 
long continue members of the Council ; 

4.) Any Conservator so elected retiring 
from office at any triennial day of elec- 
tion and continuing to be a member of 
the Council shall be re-eligible ; 

5.) Any vacancy in the office of Con- 
servator occasioned by the death, resigna- 
tion, removal, or disqualification of any 
member so elected shall be filled up with 
all convenient speed by the election of a 
new Conservator by the Council, who 
shall retire at the same date as the Con- 
servator in whose place he is appointed 
would have retired. 

“The additional Conservators elected by the 
Council shall (subject to the provisions of this 
Act and as from the passing thereof) severally 
have the same powers, functions, duties, 
privileges, and obligations as other Conservators 
under the Acts relating to the conservancy of 
the River Thames, and shall form part of the 
corporate body of the Conservators of the River 
Thames, 

(THAMES CONSERVANCY ACTS, &C. TO 
REMAIN UNAFFECTED.) 

“(2B.) All the provisions of the Thames Con- 
servancy Acts or of any other Act relative to 
the powers, functions, duties, privileges, obliga- 
tions, or proceedings of the Thames Conservators 
as a body, and all acts and proceedings done, 
taken, or pending by, against, or in relation to 
the Conservators as a body, shall remain un- 
affected by the addition to and incorporation 
with that body of the four Conservators added 
hy this Act, and (except only as is in this Act 
expressly otherwise provided) shall in all 
respects continue and be as if this Act had not 
been passed.”—(7he Lord Hobhouse.) 


*THe Duke or RICHMOND said, 
after the very lengthened statement to 
which their Lordships had listened, and 
with the kuowledge that there was a 
subject of great importance to be dis- 
cussed later on that evening, he would 
be as brief as possible in replying to the 
point which had been raised by the noble 
Lord opposite, and in asking their Lord- 
ships to affirm the decision which their 
Committee came to upon this Bill. He 
was somewhat at a loss to know whom 
the noble Lord represented—whether he 
represented himself alone. He supposed 
he did, because he (the Duke of Rich- 
mond) did not imagine that he had any 
commission from the County Council to 
act ou their behalf. 
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*Lorpv HOBHOUSE said, he was in- 
structed by them, and asked by them, to 
move the Amendment. 

Tue Duke or RICHMOND said, the 
noble Lord would be kind enough to 
explain to him—because to him it was a 
perfect mystery—what had taken place 
in the County Council within a very 
short time on that very matter. He 
found, upon the adjourned Report of the 
Parliamentary Committee of the County 
Council which sat upon the 27th June, 
paragraph 4 of the Report, which raised 
objection to the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee to which he had the honour to be 
Chairman, and went into the various 
points, was withdrawn. It said that of 
the only three matters upon which there 
was serious objection were the representa- 
tion sought by the County Council on 
the Thames Conservancy Board, and the 
additional representation on the Lea Con- 
servancy—he need not go into the other, 
because that was abandoned—the proposal 
for the representation on the Thames Con- 
servancy Board was opposed on behalf of 
the Thames Conservators. Then it went 
on to say that, in the event of their 
Lordships making important Amend- 
ments in the General Powers Bill, 
the Representatives of the Council 
in the House of Commons should be 
requested to oppose the Amendments 
when the Bill returned to that House. 
Then there was an Amendment to that 
Report ; but the Amendment was lost 
and the Motion was carried, and it was 
resolved accordingly, and then—and this 
was the point which he should like the 
noble Lord to explain, because he did 
not understand it—it went on and said— 

“The Vice Chairman of the Committee who 
brought up the Report withdrew, by leave of 
the Council, paragraph 4.” 

*Lorp MONKSWELL said, he could 
tell the noble Duke how that was. 

Tue Duke or RICHMOND said, 
he was dealing wich the noble Lord 
opposite at present. 

*Lorpv MONKSWELL said, he was 
a member of the Council, and he knew 
all about it. 

*Lorp HOBHOUSE said, that he 
knew nothing whatever about it. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND said, he 
might take it to be the fact that the 
noble Lord was moving the rejection of 
the conclusion which they arrived at 
knowing nothing about it. He told him 
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(the Duke of Richmond) that he was 
acting on behalf of the County Council ; 
and now, when he pointed out to him 
that the Vice Chairman of the Committee 
of the County Council had withdrawn 
that very clause which he was now 
advocating, he said that he knew 
nothing whatever about it. He did not 
think that was a proper way of dealing 
with the decision of the Committee of 
their Lordships’ House. In the first 
place, he should, in a very few words, ask 
their Lordships to reject the Amendment 
of the noble Lord, and to adhere to the 
decision of the Committee. In the 
first place, the Committee were unani- 
mous ; in the second place, they heard 
everybody who desired to be heard with 
the greatest possible attention, and he 
might say patience; they refused no 
evidence whatever; they allowed the 
parties to bring forward everything on 
either side that could strengthen their case 
and could put before them the information 
which they desired to have before they came 
to a conclusion, and, as he said before, the 
decision of the Committee was unanimous. 
He thought it would be a bad thing for 
the House to reject the decision of a 
Committee unless there could be shown 
to be some ground for rejecting their 
decision—unless it could be shown that 
they had excluded evidence, that they had 
not allowed the counsel to explain the 
different points to them at so much length 
as they desired, and that the Com- 
mittee had acted, he might really say, not 
with bona fides, and without giving the 
best of their attention to the subject-matter 
before them. He thought their Lord- 
ships ought to uphold the decision of the 
Committee, or it would not be very easy 
to find noble Lords to serve on Com- 
mittees if, after they had worked hard and 
done their best, a Motion was to be made 
by a noble Lord who said he knew 
nothing about it to upset the decision of 
that Committee. That was why, upon 
general grounds, he thought their 
Lordships ought to uphold the decision of 
the Committee. What was asked by the 
noble Lord ? In the first place, it wasa 
point, though he did not seem to think 
so, that the Thames Conservancy had 


done its work admirably. He would not 


go into the history of it, because the 
noble Lord went into it at some length, 
but in 1864, 1866, and 1867, Acts of 
Parliament were passed, out of which the 


The Duke of Richmond 
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Thames Conservancy resulted; 200 miles 
of the Thames were under the Thames 
Conservancy, and that touched no less 
than nine County Councils. The London 
County Council had, by the Act of 1888, 
power to initiate Private Bills; and 
they were the only County Council who 
had that power. The noble Lord said 
that no other County Councils had come 
forward in the matter. For the best 
possible reason, that they had not the 
power to doso. The County Councils, 
other than the County Council of 
London, could not initiate private legis- 
lation. He desired to call their Lord- 
ships’ attention to the style of legislation 
and the manner in which this was dealt 
with. The proposal was to entirely alter 
the constitution of the Thames Con- 
servancy, a constitution which, after 
public inquiry, was agreed to. The 
number of members of the Board was 
decided after considerable inquiry was 
made ; the last time, he thought, was in 
1866. The noble Lord said that this matter 
had been frequently before Parliament ; 
but he thought that rather weakened his 
case, because it showed that each time 
they came before Parliament, Parliament 
rejected their proposals. He coucluded 
they would think that was unanswerable, 
and that they did not think that was the 
mode in which the constitution of the 
Thames Conservancy ought to be dealt 
with. The proposal was to alter the 
constitution of the Thames Conservancy 
by a clause in a Private Bill. As he 
had said before, there was no other 
County Council in England which had 
power to initiate legislation; and he 
asked their Lordships to listen for a 
moment to the sort of Bill in which the 
revolutionising of the constitution of the 
Thames Conservancy was attempted. 
First of all, it was to provide for re- 
presentation, then— 

“To empower the Council to prohibit or re- 
gulate the creation of @welling-houses on low- 
lands subject to floods ; to confer powers on the 
Council with respect to their procedure, pre- 
vention of epidemic diseases, the requiring of 
Returns, the re-arrangement of wards, compen- 
sation to workmen, and electric lighting, and 
leasing of lands” ; 
and then, though one would hardly ex- 
pect to find it in a proposed re-constitu- 
tion of the Thames Conservancy Board, 
it provided— 

“ Against the giving of false alarms of fire, to 
extend and explain the powers of the Council 
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with respect to sky signs, and with respect to 
bands, and to confer certain powers on Vestries 
and District Boards.” 

His point was that that was not the 
style of Bill out of which a re-constitu- 
tion ought to come. The noble Lord 
thought it not very reasonable that one 
should take up the point that the Thames 
Conservancy had done a remarkably 
good work, aud that, in fact, no fault 
could be found with the manner in which 
the Thames Conservancy had done the 
work allotted to it. Therefore, he said, 
of the Thames Conservancy—that if no 
fault could be foand with the Thames 
Conservancy on account of the manner 
in which they had carried on their duties 
—if nothing could be urged against 
them that they had neglected their 
duties, that they had not taken every 
possible care of the conservancy 
of the river, then he said they had no 
right to alter that constitution by a 
clause in a Private Bill, which was not 
the mode of dealing with the question. 
The late Deputy Chairman of the London 
County Council stated before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons that 
he had no charge to make against the 
Conservancy, and could not lay his finger on 
a single action on which the Conservators 
had not done their duty. In 1891, before 
Sir Matthew White Ridley’s Committee, 
Lord Farrer stated he gave the Conser- 
vators every credit for taking all the 
pains in their power, and that from his 
knowledge of the Conservators he was 
satisfied they had done whatever was in 
their power. The engineer of the London 
County Council stated that he was often 
surprised the Conservators had been able 
to do as much as they had; and, in 
addition to that, the counsel who was 
advocating the Bill said he had no 
allerations to make against the Con- 
servators. Then, he said, when they 
found a Public Body who was doing 


.work in the manner which all parties 


agreed the Thames Conservancy had 
done theirs, that was not the sort of Bill 
in which they ought to alter their con- 
stitution. If there was a necessity for 
any alteration in the constitution of the 
Thames Conservancy Board—and he 
was not there to say, one way or the 
other, whether it was desirable or not— 
he said the re-constitution of that Board 
ought to be done after full public inquiry 
by some Government Department in 
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which every person interested would 
have the opportunity of being heard, 
and of stating his views upon the 
matter. The noble Lord had 
gone into the various duties 
which devolved on the London 
County Council. He thought, he said, 
they were interested in the banks of the 
river, in the prevention of floods, in the 
various bridges crossing the river, that a 
large population derived their supply of 
water from the Thames; but all that 
was not peculiar to the London County 
Council, because the Surrey County 
Council might have said exactly the 
same thing. The Surrey County Coun- 
cil constituents had a large supply of 
water from the Thames. That County 
Council owned bridges across the river, 
they had a large and increasing popula- 
tion, and they were interested in the 
prevention of floods. They had, there- 
fore, an equal right to be represented ; 
but they could not bring forward their 
case, because they had no right to initiate 
Private Bills. He said, therefore, if they 
were going to alter the constitution of the 
Thames Conservancy Board, they should 
do it by a public inquiry, where every- 
body interested would be represented, 
and where justice would be done, and 
that they should not alter the balance of 
representation on the Thames Conser- 
vancy Board by means of a Private Bill 
to add four members which would alter 
the representation entirely which was 
come to in 1866. He would, therefore, 
ask their Lordships, for the reasons 
which he had advanced, and which he 
thought it wiser not to set out at greater 
length, to reject the proposal of the noble 

Lord opposite. 

*Lorp MONKSWELL said, he _ in- 
tended to leave the task of answering 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Richmond) 
to his noble Friend Lord Farrer. The 
only reason he rose was to allay the 
apprehension in the mind of the noble 
Duke with regard to the resolution of 
the London County Council as regarded 
Clause 4 of that Report. He was 
present at the Council, and it was with- 
drawn at his suggestion. For this rea- 
son, because he thought it would be 
more respectful to their Lordships’ House 
if they heard the noble Duke’s reasons why 
his Committee disagreed with the unani- 
mous votes of the Commons Committee of 
nine before they instructed their repre- 
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sentatives to move in this matter. He 
would only say one word more. The 
noble Duke said the Committee in that 
House was unanimous. Considering the 
very high reputation and high standing 
of the noble Duke in that House he was 
not at all surprised that the Report was 
unanimous ; for if the noble Duke was 
very strongly of any particular opinion 
he could hardly imagine that it was 
likely noble Lords of far less experience 
and standing would care to differ from 
the opinion of the noble Duke, whose 
experience and position in that House 
were so high. He hoped he had made 
the matter clear that the London County 
Council, instead of wishing to show dis- 
respect to their Lordships’ House, was 
induced at his request, out of respect to 
their Lordships’ House, to forego the con- 
sideration of that clause to which he had 
alluded. 

*Lorp THRING said, he wished to 
say a few words on behalf of Surrey, 
though the case had been put so extremely 
well by the noble Duke opposite. He 
would detain their Lordships but a very 
few minutes. The County of Surrey, as 
the noble Duke had said. was quite as 
much, even more, interested in the Thames 
than the County of London. It had 28 
miles of shore. And then, beyond that, 
there were other counties which were all 
interested in the river, and all for the 
same reasons. Kent, Essex, Middlesex, 
Berks, Bucks, Oxfordshire, and Glouces- 
tershire—all these counties were desirous 
of being represented, and he thought justly 
so, ou the Thames Conservancy Board. 
Then they were told by the noble Lord 
that the County of London did not wish 
to oppose the other counties; but the 
noble Duke had explained why the County 
of Surrey had not been able to bring 
forward their case, because they were not 
allowed, while the London County Couneil 
was allowed, to initiate a Private Bill. 
If the County of London was really so 
zealous a champion of the rights of other 
counties, why had not they included them 
in the Bill ? Then they would have really 
shown themselves to be the champions of 
county interests. What had the County of 
Loudon done ? They had endeavoured to 
get a clause for their county only into a 
General Powers Bill. And why was it 


opposed by the other counties ? Not in the 
least because they did not wish London 
to be properly represented, but because 


Lord Monksweli 
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they knew very well that, if the County 
of London was represented, that county 
would, on the principle of guieta non 
movere—having got all they wished for, 
be glad enough to let things remain quiet, 
That was why the other counties did not 
wish such a clause introduced into a Bill 
of this description. Then besides that, 
the circumstances had been entirely 
changed since the constitution of the 
Thames Conservancy Board. They made 
noallegation against that Board—they did 
not blame it; they did not say it had 
done wrong or was in fault. But they 
said this : that if at the time that Act was 
passed County Councils had been estab- 
lished, as a matter of course Riparian 
Councils would have been represeuted on 
the Board ; and they asked that in case 
any change were made in this Board all 
Riparian Councils should be represented, 
And how did they ask that that should be 
done ? They asked that it should be done 
by a Committee of Inquiry next Session— 
as he supposed it was too late to appoint it 
now this Session—w ith the view of re-con- 
stituting the Thames Conservancy Board, 
in order that the London County Council 
and all the other Riparian Councils might 
be justly and fairly represented. 

Lorp FARRER said, he could assure 
his noble Friend who had just sat down, 
that as a Surrey man, as well as a London 
Alderman—that if Surrey came forward 
another year, or if there was another op- 
portunity, which there certainly would be 
after the Report of the present Water 
Commission, of altering the constitution 
of the Thames Conservancy Board, that 
the London County Council would give 
them every assistance in procuring ade- 
quate representation. The Surrey County 
Council were endeavouring to purify the 
River Wey, as he knew to his cost, and 
not very satisfactorily as far as things had 
gone; but at present they were doing 
their best, though their best had not 
come to much, He should not have ven- 
tured to speak upon this subject if it had 
not been that it was one he was con- 
versant with during the whole period 
which he passed at the Beard of Trade— 
a period on which he looked back with 
much pleasure—when he served under 
the noble Duke opposite; and it was a 
curious fate that—he should have kept 
silence if there were no other obligations 
to the contrary—his first duty in that 
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House should have been to oppose him, 
When the Thames Conservancy was first 
establishea it was not ouly a movement 
in London, but it was a movement which 
pervaded the country to take the manage- 
ment of the great harbours out of the 
hands of the Municipalities and to place 
them in the hands of persons who should 
represent the trade. He was glad to say 
that in order that he might dissociate 
himself from certain wild schemes that 
the County Council or Bodies of that sort 
should undertake the management of the 
Lower River. Everything pointed to a 
very different solution entirely—namely, 
a separate Board which should manage the 
Lower Thomes navigation, and a Board 
which should control the Upper 
Thames, in which the _ interests 
were quite different. He remem- 
bered well the Upper Thames being 
placed in the hands of the Thames Con- 
servancy. The circumstances were these. 
The Upper Thames was in the hands of 
Commissioners, a helpless, numerous 
body, who, in consequence of the claims 
of mill owners and claims of railroads, 
had become hopelessly insolvent. They 
applied to the Conservators of the Lower 
River to undertake their task,and he had 
no complaint to make of the way in 
which they discharged their duty ; but 
he had no hesitation in saying that if the 
London County Council had existed at 
that time, and if the other County 
Councils had existed, the Upper River 
would not have been placed in the hands 
of the Thames Conservators. When the 
Thames Conservators got hold of this 
Upper River what did they find ? They 
found a hopelessly insolvent concern. 
The navigation did not pay; the 
tolls would not pay for its main- 
tenance, and they looked about them and 
made an arrangement with the Water 
Companies. The Water Companies paid 
them certain sums, not for the purchase 
of water, which the Conservators had no 
right to sell, but in consideration of the 
sums paid them, which, of course, came 
out of the pockets of the consumers, the 
ratepayers of London, that sum amounting 
now to about £80,000 a year. He should 
like to know how much of it had been 
spent on purifying the water of the 
Thames ?—for that was the consideration 
for the large sum which they were to 
receive. He did not say that they had 


misused that sum, but he said that it had 
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not gone exactly as it might have done 
for the benefit of the water consumers of 
London. He made no charge against the 
Thames Conservancy. Their accounts 
did not enable them to pull them to 
pieces. He merely asked what had 
been done really for the purification 
of the Thames ? He should say 
a very small amount. What were the 
interests of the Upper Thames? First 
of all, there were the riparian owners ; 
secondly, there was the navigation, which 
had become so small as to be almost 
neglected ; thirdly, there was the fact 
that the Thames was the great play 
place for those living in the Valley of the 
Thames, and for Londoners especially— 
that was a very large London interest ; 
fourthly—and by far the largest interest 
—the fact that the Thames afforded the 
largest part of the water which the in- 
habitants of London consumed and paid 
for—that was out and out the largest 
interest. It was to the interest of the 
Thames Conservancy to keep that water 
pure. It was a curious fact that on the 
Thames Conservancy there was not one 
person who represented the water con- 
sumers of London. There were the per- 
sons who represented the navigation of 
the Lower Thames, and very properly re- 
presented them. There were the nominees 
of the Government Department, who no 
doubt did their duty, but, as he testified, 
were originally appointed with a view to 
navigation and trade. Thirdly, there 
was the City. Now, that might be said 
to represent London, but it did not re- 
present the County of London or the 
inhabitants of London, The inhabitants 
of the City of London—the permanent 
inhabitants who used the water—were 
37,000 as against upwards of 4,000,000, 
A curious thing was that the City itself 
did not consume the water of the Thames. 
It consumed the New River water, which 
did not come from the Thames at all. 
Therefore this greatest interest—far and 
away the greatest interest in the Upper 
Thames—was totally unrepresented on 
the Thames Conservancy ; and he defied 
his noble Friend to say that there was 
any interest at all comparable to that of 
the water consumers of London. Con- 
sider what the interests were. What 
were the interests of riparian proprie- 
tors? The interest of a person who 
lived below him was that the water 
should be pure. He knew very well 
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that on the Wey the Surrey County 
Council were endeavouring to purify the 
stream. They were all glad to put 
their own drains into the river, but they 
wished to prevent those above them 
from putting their drains into the river. 
That was, on a great scale, the case 
with London. London was at the foot 
of this great river, and the riparian 
proprietors had the natural desire to act 
ina selfish way and to drain into the 
river; and the natural interest of the 
water consumers of London was to pre- 
vent those drains going into the river. 
But then they were told that what was 
sauce for the goose was sauce for the 
gander; the London County Council 
turned their sewage into the Thames, 
and, therefore, the Essex and the Kent 
people had the same claim as against 
the riparian proprietors above. That 
was true, he thought, to this extent— 
that the Thames Conservancy had done 
good service by protecting the naviga- 
tion of the river in connection with the 
old Metropolitan Board of Works ; and 
he wished to see the Thames Conser- 
vancy so re-constructed as to make a 
powerful body representing navigation 
able to hold their own against the City 
or Councils, whatever they might be. 
But there was this enormous difference be- 
tween the river below and the river 
above—Essex and Kent did not drink 
the water of the Lower Thames as London 
drank the water of the Thames which 
came from the upper part. Surrey did 
not drink any of the water which London 
polluted with its sewage. All the water 
that Surrey drank came from above 
London. That was, upon the grounds 
of the purity of the water alone, a most 
important consideration. But then, it 
was said, what would putting four per- 
sons upon the Thames Conservancy 
Board do to protect the purity of the 
water? There were many things that 
they could not do. They could not give 
them money for the purpose ; they could 
not extend the jurisdiction. If the 
Thames Conservators were ever so 
willing to do their duty, their juris- 
diction was limited—their money was 
limited. Their jurisdiction did not ex- 
tend more than 10 miles from the 
place where any effluent entered the 
Thames, and a great many of the effluents 
were very different 10 miles out. Their 
jurisdiction did not extend above Guild- 
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ford, and the water below Guildford was 
like dirty soap-suds. That could not be 
cured. What could be done was to put 
members of the County Council on the 
Thames Conservancy, and to see that 
the Thames Conservancy should do all 
they could to consult them and to help 
to prepare the necessary measures which 
the new Board might propose. There 
must be a new Board constituted, after 
Lord Balfour’s Commission had reported, 
to inquire and prepare the measures for 
that purpose. He felt very strongly 
upon this point, because he knew that in 
the London County Council and amongst 
the members of the London Council 
there was a very strong feeling indeed 
about it. Nothing would give cause for 
deeper regret than any feeling on the 
part of the London County Council or of 
their constituents that their interests or 
their feelings did not receive full con- 
sideration in that House. He should 
regret that most deepiy as a member of 
both ; and he should regret it the more 
because he knew very well, from his 
personal knowledge of some of the Mem- 
bers of the Committee that had decided 
this point, that such an impression would 
be entirely unfounded. 

THe CHAIRMAN or COM- 
MITTEES (The Earl of Morey) 
said, he would detain the House but a 
very short time. They had listened to 
two interesting and somewhat lengthy 
speeches which appeared to him to make 
a very strong case for an inquiry into 
the constitution of the Thames Conser- 
vancy. But the point which was really 
before the House did not seem to be 
much affected by them—indeed, if he 
might take for example the speech of 
the noble Lord (Lord Hobhouse), it 
seemed to him that the noble Lord’s own 
argument was very much stronger in 
favour of the conclusion at which the 
Committee had arrived than of the 
Amendment which he had moved. The 
question was whether the House was pre- 
pared to cancel the decision at which the 
Committee had arrived. He _ believed 
their Lordships very rarely took that 
course, and then only when it was quite 
clear that the evidence which could be 
adduced had not been adduced, or that 
by some accident a decision had been 
given contrary tothe evidence. Nothing 
of the kind had occurred in the present 
case. The Committee had been most 
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patient ; it had listened to the whole of 
the evidence ; it had had the whole case 
before it; and he ventured to think it 
would be a mistake if their Lordships, 
having only an ex parte statement, 
should reverse the decision of the Com- 
mittee, arrived at after a full considera- 
tion of the question, and having heard 
the arguments for and against the repre- 
sentation of the London County Council 
on the Thames Conservancy Board. Of 
course, there might be other grounds for 
modifying a decision which had been 
arrived at by the Private Bill Committee. 
There might be public rights and private 
interests which might override the 
decision which the Committee might 
rightly arrive at. He did not himself 
think—and he thought the House would 
agree with him—that any such case had 
been made out on the present occasion. 
He was inclined to think the London 
County Council ought to be represented 
on the Thames Conservancy Board, and 
he thought it was highly probable that 
other Bodies should be represented upon 
it; but for one of the Bodies, which 
asked representation upon that Body by 
a Bill of its own, to introduce representa- 
tives upon that large and important Body, 
and so to upset the equilibrium of that 
Body, seemed to him to be altogether a 
wrong principle. It seemed to him, as 
the noble Lord who moved the Amend- 
ment had stated, that it was a case which 
ealled for publie inquiry. The whole of 
the constitution of the Thames Con- 
servaney might fairly be inquired into ; 
and then the case of the London County 
Council, and of other Bodies which re- 
quired representation upon it, would be 
fairly considered. He might add one 
further argument in this direction, and it 
was that since 1867, when the Thames 
Conservancy was created, the constitu- 
tion of that Body had been altered by 
Public and not by Private Acts. He 
would only venture to urge upon the 
House the extreme undesirability of dis- 
turbing 2» decision of its Committee 
deliberately arrived at in a case like the 
present, which was clearly a matter 
which ought to be dealt with by public 
and not by private legislation. 

*Lorpv HOBHOUSE said, that after 
what had fallen from his noble Friend 
the Chairman of Committees, and having 
regard to the evident feeling of the 
House, he should not think it right to put 





the House to the trouble of dividing ; but 
if he might, he would strongly urge the 
noble Earl the Leader of the House (the 
Earl of Kimberley) to move the Govern- 
ment to speedy action, or at least to 
speedy consideration of the subject, with 
a view to that general inquiry which he 
gathered from the noble Duke was the 
most adequate mode of dealing with this 
case. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Bill passed, and returned to the 


Commons. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN 
IRELAND.—OBSERVATIONS. 

THe Marquess or LONDON- 
DERRY called attention to the Adminis- 
tration of Justice in Ireland, and particu- 
larly to the proceedings during the 
present Assizes in Clare and other 
counties. He said it would be in their 
Lordships’ recollection that some 10 days 
ago the hon. Member for South Tyrone 
(Mr. T. W. Russell) moved the Adjourns 
ment of the House of Commons in order 
to discuss the Charge of the learned 
Judge of Assize at the recent Assizes for 
the County of Clare. He himself con- 
sidered that the Adjournment was most 
important and necessary ; but the Debate 
that ensued was by no means of a satis- 
factory character. He must confess that 
he viewed with no surprise the action of 
Her Majesty’s Government. On that 
occasion they pursued that policy for 
which they had been remarkable during 
the year they had been responsible for 
the government of Ireland. They pur- 
sued a policy of evasion and concealment, 
He ventured to think that the Chief 
Secretary must have known that when a 
Charge of such importance as that de- 
livered by the learned Judge at the Clare 
Assizes was published the Unionist 
Members in the House of Commons and 
the Unionist Members of their Lordships’ 
House would lose no time whatever in 
raising a discussion on a Charge of so im- 
portant and serious a character. But 
when the hon. Member for South Tyrone 
raised the discussion on this Charge the 
Chief Secretary declared that, having 
had no notice, he was not in a position to 
discuss the question fully, and, if the ex- 
pression might be used, he virtually de- 
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clared that a mine had been sprung upon 
him. For one moment he would diverge, 
and would point to the contrast 
between the conduct of Mr. Morley 
and that of his predecessor, the 
present Leader of the Opposition. 
Time after time the Adjournment of the 
House was moved at a moment’s notice 
in order to attack Her Majesty’s then 
Government ; but Mr. Balfour never 
failed to repel the attack made upon him, 
and to repel it in a manner that gave 
satisfaction to his friends and dire and 
utter discomfort to his opponents. But 
Mr. Balfour had one advantege which 
Mr. Morley had not: he was able to 
quote as his motto, “ Thrice is he armed 
that hath his quarrel just;” and he 
ventured to say that not even Mr. Morley 
would dare to say that, with regard to 
his administration, he could erect such a 
motto. He knew that during the ad- 
ministration of the late Unionist Govern- 
ment there were many incidents that 
occurred of a regrettable character ; but 
there was not one single action of the 
Government or of the Irish Executive 
of which they were ashamed, or the dis- 
cussion of which they tried to evade as 
Mr. Morley had done. As to conceal- 
ment, they carried that even further. 
The other day the late Solicitor General 
attempted to carry on the Debate on the 
County of Clare ; but with the sanction, 
he presumed, of Mr. Morley, who wished 
to throw dust in the eyes of the English 
people, the discussion raised by Mr. 
Carson was closured. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he thought he owed no 
apology to their Lordships fer bringing 
before them the condition of the County 
of Clare and the prostitution of the law 
there as shown by the Judge of Assize. 
The recent Charge of Mr. Justice Gibson 
was of a most extraordinary and peculiar 
character, because it bore out almost to 
the letter the Charge of his predecessor 
at the Assizes in March last. He had 
the honour and privilege of knowing Mr. 
Justice Gibson, aud he could say from 
his own knowledge—and he defied con- 
tradiction from any of the many Members 
of the House of Commons who knew 
Mr. Justice Gibson when he was a Law 
Officer, Solicitor General and afterwards 
Attorney General—that it would be im- 
possible to find a Judge of more moderate 
and temperate sentiments than that Judge. 
In his opening address to the Grand Jury 
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of the County of Clare Mr. Justice 
Gibson said— 

“Tt was impossible to escape the conclusion 
from reading the Returns that there was a wide- 
spread system of intimidation and of crime 
which led up to terror, His Lordship was afraid 
that intimidation was not only the intimida- 
tion of prosecutors and witnesses, but it might be 
found to infect and invade the jury- boxes ; but, 
whether this was so or not, it reached a very 
formicable situation where prosecutions would 
be rendered abortive, because of the hardihood 
of criminals. It tended to relax—his Lordship 
did not say it did relax—the efforts of the police, 
and in those few cases in which prosecutors 
would be willing to come forward prosecution 
would be made impossible, for who would 
prosecute where he knew that instead of 
bringing his oppressor or attempted assassin to 
justice he would only infuriate the passion of 
the parties, and that his prosecution of them 
would make it certain that he would be attacked 
again? They were sometimes told that nothing 
could be done where prosecutors would not 
prosecute ; but when he knew that the prosecu- 
tion could not succeed, it was a sad and 
scandalous state of society where the law could 
not be enforced. It might be better that there 
should be no law than a semblance of law.” 
The forecast of the learned Judge was 
singularly accurate. The Assizes showed 
that there was no want of convietion in 
cases of an ordinary character, but that 
there was a want of conviction in cases 
of agrarian crime. ‘There were two of 
such cases; the first was a case of re- 
sisting the Sub-Sheriff, in which six men 
were charged. There was no evidence 
for the defence. The jury found a 
verdict of “* Not Guilty,” upon which the 
learned Judge said— 

“T am afraid that verdict is 4 great scandal 

in the administration of justice.” 
If that case had been tried in another 
county before a jury who had not been 
intimidated and terrorised there could be 
uo doubt that these men would have been 
convicted and brought to justice. In the 
other case five men were prosecuted for 
alleged unlawful assembly. Again, Mr. 
Justice Gibson, in his Charge, said there 
was a conclusive case against the 
defendants in respect of unlawful 
assembly. The jury retired, and another 
case was taken. They returned into 
Court with a verdict of “ Not Guilty.” 
Mr. Justice Gibson asked— 

“Is the present case tne same as the last ?” 
Mr. Adams (the clerk).—* Yes, my Lord.” Mr. 
Justice Gibson thereupon said—* What is the 
use of going on with it? There is no use, as far 
as I can see, in continuing this. We are engaged 
inasolemn comedy at present. What is the 
use of wasting time with them if they are all 
the same? Mr. Murphy said—“ Perhaps this is 
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a better jury "; but Mr. Justice Gibson said— 
“Such a travesty of justice is perfectly 
melancholy. I will take 4 full note of this case. 
I will only say that a great responsibility rests 
on someone for this,” 

The responsibility rested with Her 
Majesty’s Government, and with no one 
else. They had been warned time after 
time, and they had at last found out that 
the law was absolutely prostituted in the 
County of Clare ; but they had gone out 
of their way to disregard those warnings. 
He himself had, at the opening of the 
Session, drawn attention to the fact that 
the Lord Lieutenant, supported by a vast 
majority of Magistrates, had passed a re- 
solution calling upon the Government to 
revive the clauses of the Crimes Act 
which they had relaxed without con- 
sulting anybody, and especially the 
people living im the County of Clare, 
although they had consulted their present 
allies who were keeping them in Office. 
The learned Judge, at the last March 
Assizes, said that he was constrained to 
arrive at the conclusion that a certain 
system of intimidation was degenerating 
the whole framework of society in the 
County of Clare. It had reached the 
jury-box and it had reached the witness- 
box, and he concluded— 

“In merey to the jurymen themselves, in 
mercy to those men who, as I have seen in this 
Court, stand between terrorism and their own 
consciences, and for the sake of security to life 
and property in this county, some means must 
be found, and | trust will be found, to remove 
the administration of the Criminal Law alto- 
gether out of the county.” 


A more solemn warning was never given 
to any Government. But Her Majesty’s 
Government had had more recent warn- 
ings than that. On June 13 last, at 
Quarter Sessions, Judge Kelly said he 
did not think such a state of things 
existed in any other country in the world. 
It was the fault of someone; but who 
was to blame he did not know. Trial 
by jury was a farce. Mr. Morley in the 
House of Commons treated the remarks 
of the Judges in a manner almost insult- 
ing. Judge Kelly was thought very 
highly of in the South of Ireland, and, 
knowing the condition of County Clare, 
was stating his experience when he spoke, 
aud if Mr. Morley continued to denounce 
and insult the Judges in Ireland, then he 
would be doing everything in his power 
to render assistance to criminals. He 
would go further, and say that if Her 





Majesty’s Ministers had half the courage 
of Her Majesty’s Judges in Ireland there 
would not be this disgraceful state of 
things in that country. He did not 
think anyone, after these statements of 
the Judges, and after this prostituting of 
the law, could have any doubt that it was 
the duty of Her Majesty’s Government 
to revive the clauses which they sus- 
pended at the dictation of their Irish allies, 
and certainly that clause which enabled 
them to change the venue of a trial. How 
much longer were the Government going 
to carry on this farce, for farce it was ? 
They had set the most pernicious ex- 
ample ; they allowed jurymen to utterly 
to ignore their oaths in open Court ; they 
allowed crime proved and detected to go 
unpunished, and through their action 
criminals of the worst class might rely 
upon committing crime with impunity. 
It would be far better that the Govern- 
ment should cease to prosecute than 
allow the present state of things to con- 
tinue, for they were only stultifying the 
law and ineurring an absolutely useless 
expenditure. It was no answer to say 
that crime was no worse in County Clare 
now than it was when they took Office. 
If the Government knew the county to 
be in an unsatisfactory condition when 
they undertook the government of the 
country they should not have relaxed any 
of the powers that would have enabled 
them to bring criminals to justice. He 
admitted that the county was never ina 
perfectly satisfactory condition, but it 
never was in such a bad condition 
as it was at the present time. 
He gathered from Mr. Justice Gibson's 
Charge at the last Assizes that very 
serious moonlighting outrages had been 
classed under the head of intimidation ; 
and that was confirmed by a resolution 
of the Grand Jury entering a most 
emphatic protest against the way in 
which crimes were entered and classified. 
In that resolution the Grand Jury 
said— 

“Weare of opinion that many crimes of a 

serious character have been minimised by being 
entered under the head of intimidation.” 
Ile wanted to know why these White- 
boy offences should be described in a 
misleading manner as_ intimidation ? 
Answering a question as to that, the 
Chief Secretary said— 

“1 wish, once for all, to state that the classi- 
fication of offences in Ireland is performed by 
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the same persons who have performed the duty 
for many years past, and precisely on the same 
principle.” 

But in a letter he had received from 
Colonel Turner, late Divisional Magis- 
trate, it was said— 

“In spite of what Mr, Morley stated, there 
has been a grave departure from the practice 
which prevailed under the late Government as 
to the designation of serious crimes, firing at the 
person, and into houses. Those were never put 
under the head of intimidation.” 

It was the duty of the noble Earl oppo- 
site either to deny the statement of the 
Judge and the Grand Jury, or to defend 
the action of the Government in conceal- 
ing serious crime under the head of 
intimidation. Dealing with the state of 
Kerry,he maintained thatwhen theGovern- 
ment took Office they found that county 
in a peaceful and law-abiding condition, 
and in support of that statement he 
would quote the Charge of Mr. Justice 
O’Brien at the Summer Assizes of 1892. 
Therefore, upon the Government must 
rest the responsibility for the moonlight- 
ing which now existed in Kerry. The 
same might be said of Limerick. Abso- 
lutely peaceful when the Government 
entered on the administration of Irish 
affairs, that county had degenerated into 
a lawless and disgraceful condition. The 
Charge of the learned Judge showed that 
while the cases returned for trial were 
only 4 as against 10 in the lagt corre- 
sponding period, the number of cases 
specially reported had increased from 36 
to 53; and he went on to say he was 
much struck by the fact that in a very 
large proportion of those cases, some of 
them of a most serious character, no 
persons had been made amenable, and 
he concluded by saying “whatever be 
the cause the result is lamentable.” He 
had shown that the law was prostituted 
in these three counties, because juries 
would not dare to convict. What steps 
did the Government propose to take ? 
Were they going to permit this scandal- 
ous state of affairs to continue, with the 
result that crime inevitably must increase, 
because every criminal knew that he 
could commit crime with impunity ? 
The Chief Secretary had stated the 
other day in the House of Commons that 
if he were persuaded of the necessity, 
no matter what the mortification might 
be to himself, he would not hesitate to 
revive the clause with regard to change 
of venue. What further persuasion did 
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the right hon. Gentleman want? The 
country was crying out to the Govern- 
ment to take steps to bring about a 
change in the lawiess condition of these 
three counties. The Government had 
the power, and he would give them 
credit for having the will, but they had 
not the courage to put an end to the 
present state of things. They knew 
that if they offended in the slightest 
degree that body of men who kept them 
in power their termination of Office 
would speedily arrive. Ministers were 
now truckling to the men whom they 
once imprisoned without trial, and who 
had denounced them more violently than 
they did the Members of the late Go- 
vernment. He declared honestly, 
solemnly, and conscientiously that he 
would rather beg his bread in the 
streets of London from that moment 
to his dying day than’ hold Office 
under conditions so contemptible, so 
hateful, and so degrading. But the 
day was not far distant when the Go- 
vernment would have to appeal to a 
tribunal far higher than Parliament— 
that of public opinion, when they would 
find that the cause of those wretched 
people who had always stood by them 
would appeal to the English electorate, 
and he believed the English electorate 
would show that they regarded the vic- 
tims of the boycotters and the moon- 
lighters as the victims of the Govern- 
ment, who would not raise a finger to 
save them. He had been accused of 
using violent language in their Lordships’ 
House; but he declared he had never 
done so in a Debate of a political and 
controversial character, for he was not 
so narrow-minded as not to give every 
one of his fellow-men credit for the 
principles he held ; but this was not a 
political or controversial matter. It was 
the prostitution of law and the encou- 
ragement of crime in Ireland. There 
was no man with a spark of manliness 
or human kindness in his breast, no 
matter to what Party he belonged, who 
did not look with horror at the outrages 
perpetrated in the County of Clare, with 
disgust at the prostitution of the law, and 
with contempt on the Government for 
not endeavouring to stop such a state of 
things by reviving those clauses which, 
in a moment of temporary aberration he 
would call it, they had determined to 


drop. On behalf of his noble Friends 
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from Ireland, and of himself, he endorsed 
every word said by the Leader of the 
Opposition in the House of Commons in 
his appeal to the Government on this 
subject. He promised, if the Govern- 
ment revived the power of change of 
venue, that he would never taunt them 
with being tardy or inconsistent. On 
the contrary, he would recognise the 
fact that they were attempting to shed 
light on those black spots that existed 
in Ireland, and doing their utmost to 
restore law and order in a part of the 
country which had been described only 
recently by the Chief Secretary as a dis- 
grace to civilisation. 

Lorp INCHIQUIN entirely endorsed 
every word the noble Marquess had said. 
As a landlord resident in Clare he was 
familiar with what was going on, and he 
declared that serious outrages were 
rapidly increasing. The official Return 
for the month of June contained 28 cases, 
half of which were serious outrages, 
although they were placed under the head 
of “intimidation.” In one case one of 
his own tenants was fired at in the road 
when driving with a relative to a fair. It 
was broad daylight at the time, and there 
were 30 or 40 people on the road. Yet 
not a single person had been arrested, and 
when the men fired at got to the fair, 
they denied that any shots had been fired 
at them, because they were afraid of what 
might happen if they told the truth. 
This case was described in the Return as 
“intimidation by firing.” Some of the 
most serious cases which were occurring 
were outrages upon dumb animals, Last 
month there were three cases where hair 
was cut off the tails of cattle. Mr. J. 
Morley appeared to think that a very 
smal] matter so long as the tails were not 
cut off altogether ; but, as farmers knew, 
to cut hair off the tail meant a serious 
loss to the small farmer. In_ several 
eases the cattle had been actually muti- 
lated. He also complained of the in- 
activity of the police, which he thought 
might be due to the uncertainty existing 
as to their future position. An eviction 
took place on his own estate, where a 
tenant owed over six years’ rent. The 
police knew that threatening notices 
would be posted in the district, but 
took no means to watch, and by 6 
o'clock the next morning hurdreds of such 
notices as he held in his hand had been 
posted all over the neighbourhood. The 
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police tore them down, but within half- 
an-hour they were re-posted, the police 
knowing nothing about them. If the 
present system of official classification of 
crime was to go on, it would be a charge 
of attempted murder if a man behind a 
hedge fired at another and hit him, while 
if he fired at and unfortunately missed 
him it would simply be a case of “ in- 
timidation.” He spoke feelingly on this 
subject, because he and others had to 
travel about the County Clare at all 
times, and they never knew when they 
might be fired at. He appealed, there- 
fore, to noble Lords opposite, on be- 
half of those who had to go about the 
county, and ask them to give con- 
sideration to the request of the noble 
Marquess. 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tue AD- 
MIRALTY (Earl Srencer): My 
Lords, this is by no means the first 
Debate we have had on this subjeet. I 
have had the task of answering the 
noble Marquess on more than one 
oceasion upon the condition of Clare, 
Limerick, and Kerry, and I shall en- 
deavour to do so now precisely and 
clearly. He says that the action of my 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary, 
when the recent Motion was made for 
the Adjournment of the House of 
Commons in order to discuss Mr. Justice 
Gibson’s Charge, was merely a continua- 
tion of the policy of evasion and conceal- 
ment on the part of Her Majesty's 
Government. I must entirely repudiate 
that charge, and tell him that we have 
no desire to evade or conceal anything. 
Our sole desire is to get at the truth, 
and if we have to admit, as we do, that 
there is a serious state of affairs existing, 
we hope by the measures which we are 
taking that that serious state of things 
may be put an end to. My right hon. 
Friend had no notice of the Motion for 
Adjournment, and I think he was justified 
in refusing to go at length into the 
subject. Not only had he not received 
all the Reports connected with the 
Assizes, but some of the Assizes had not 
even taken place; and, therefore, it was 
not a policy of evasion and concealment 
—it was the policy of getting the fullest 
possible information—which induced him 
to refuse to go at length into the subject. 
The noble Marquess has alluded to various 
Judges in Ireland, many of whom, like 
him, I know ; and he has referred to an 
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old acquaintance of mine, Mr. Charles 
Kelly, the County Court Judge for the 
County of Ciare. Iam ignorant of what 
my right hon. Friend said which made 
the noble Marquess state that the Chief 
Secretary had insulted the Judges. I 
am sure my right hon. Friend had no 
intention to insult the Judges, and I 
should be extremely surprised if anyone 
can prove that he has insulted them. 
When, however, Judges’ Charges to 
Grand Juries are taken up and made the 
subject of political attacks in this place 
or in the other, it is very difficult in all 
eases to avoid criticising those Charges. 
That may be the reason which has given 
a foundation to the very serious charge 
made by the noble Marquess; but I 
maintain that whatever may have been 
done has not been done with a view to 
insult Her Majesty’s Judges in Ireland, 
but to elicit the exact facts of the case, 
and to combat some statements made 
in those Charges, all of which have 
not been accurately reported. The 
noble Marquess, towards the end of 
his speech, drew what I should call a 
fancy picture of the position of Her 
Majesty’s Government. He said that 
in all these cases the Government were 
at the beck and call of a certain class of 
Irishmen who have been guilty of crime, 
and were truckling to them. I entirely 
repudiate anything of that sort; we do 
not truckle toanybody. Weare as anxious 
as the noble Marquess himself to restore 
peace and order in these counties of Ire- 
land. My noble Friend, Her Majesty's 
Lieutenant in the County of Clare, for 
whose position I have the greatest re- 
spect, and with whom I sympathise in 
his relations to that county, has made 
to-night some statements to which I will 
briefly refer ; but not having the actual 
cases before me as to those statements, 
I cannot at present deal with them very 
fully. He referred to outrages on dumb 
animals, and he attacks my right hon. 
Friend for, as he seems to think, disre- 
garding them. But anyone who is 
acquainted with my righc hon. Friend as 
I am will know and will understand that 
he dislikes and loathes these outrages, 
and holds them in as great condemnation 
as any noble Lord opposite. 


Lorp INCHIQUIN : I was referring 
to instances of cutting off the hair from 
animals’ tails, not to the outrages. 


Earl Spencer 
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| *Eart SPENCER: I certainly under- 
| stood my noble Friend’s statement to go 


further than that, and to impute care- 
| lessness in this matter to my right hon. 
_Friend. My noble Friend goes on to 
|make a very serious charge. He says 
that the police are not doing their duty 
in County Clare. From what I have 
seen of the Reports from that county 
my belief is that they are doing their 
duty as faithfully and loyally now as 
they ever did before. They are not, as 
it has been suggested, under the delusion 
that Her Majesty’s Government wish to 
tolerate crime, and they are doing their 
utmost to put down crime now, just as 
/much as hitherto. One of the charac- 
teristics of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
is that they have always done their duty 
under the most difficult circumstances. 
My noble Friend illustrates his point by 
pointing to notices which have unfor- 
tunately been posted up, I imagine, upon 
his estate, and he asks, Where were the 
police at the time those notices were put 
up? Any one who has had to do with 
the administration of justice in Ireland 
will know that there is the greatest pos- 
sible difficulty in dealing with these 
eases. The ruffians who are engaged in 
this class of offence know probably more 
| of the movements of the police than the 
| police know about the movements of 
| those persons. They watch till the 
| police have got to a safe distance and 
| then put up the notices complained of. 
| It is much to be regretted that the police 
cannot be omnipresent ; but I think they 
have been doing their duty with great 
| vigour in the county. I now come to 
the general question and, for a moment, 
I should like to refer to the terms of the 
noble Marquess’s notice, which are, in- 
| deed, cousiderably wider than the speech 
| which he has made— 
“To call attention to the administration of 
| justice in Ireland, and particularly to the pro- 


: “ Sagat 
| ceedings during the present Assizesin Clare 


| and other counties.” 

Iam not blaming the noble Marquess, 
because I think he wished to spare your 
Lordships’ time. I will follow that 
notice more faithfully than the noble 
Marquess, It was well said by the Lord 
| President upon a former occasion that it 
is necessary in judging of a policy not to 
confine your view to small districts but 
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to look at what is going on in differentt 
parts of the country. Taking the Charges 
of the Judges in other parts of Ireland 
they are by no means unsatisfactory. In 
Queen’s County and Roscommon, for in- 
stance, there were no cases of importance ; 
in Cavan the learned Judge congratulated 
the Grand Jury on the satisfactory state 
of the district; and in King’s Coonty, 
Longford, Leitrim, and other parts very 
much the same expressions were used by 
the Judges in charging the Grand 
Juries. Now, if I go farther South, I 
admit that in Tipperary the Reports are 
not so satisfactory; but, at the same 
time, there 1s nothing extremely alarming 
in the Charges of the Judges at those 
Assizes. When we come to Limerick 
there are, I frankly admit, more serious 
cases ; but even there it does not ap- 
pear that the Judges found fault with 
the juries, though there are, no 
doubt, a certain number of cases 
there which have not been made 
amenable. We hope, however, that 
these are in the category of those spas- 
modic outbursts of crime to which refer- 
ence was made upon the last occasion, in- 
asmuch as there have been no agrarian 
moonlighting outrages in those parts 
since April 23. I think that is very 
satisfactory. Coming to County Kerry, 
I find that the greater part of that 
county is in a satisfactory condition, as 
the learned Judge of Assize himself 
stated. No doubt there are some dis- 
tricts in the county—more particularly 
those adjoining Limerick—where the 
state of affairs is not so satisfactory. 
The Assizes have now concluded, and in 
one very important case of moonlighting 
with firing, near Castleisland, the jury 
convicted two of the most noted men in 
that part of the country. That is a 
satisfactory sign, and we may hope that 
the wave of crime which has of late 
years passed over Kerry has now sub- 
sided, and that we may once more see 
that county in a state of peace and 
order. That conviction is all the more 
important, because the part where it was 
obtained was, at the time when I had 
the honour to represent Her Majesty in 
Ireland, and always has been, one of the 
most disturbed districts in the whole of 
Ireland. With regard to Clare, I merely 
repeat what I have said more than once 
in this House, that Her Majesty's 
Government are not satisfied with the 





state of that county. Its condition is not 
satisfactory, and the Government wish a 
great change to be made in that county, 
and the way in which justice is carried 
out there. I quite admit that Mr.: 


Justice Gibson, at the late Assizes, con- 


demned very severely the action of some 
of the juries. I would, however, 
venture to point out that there were 
three cases of special significance. They 
were of an agrarian nature. One of 
them was a very bad case, in which the 
jury acquitted the prisoner apparently 
upon the very plainest evidence. I 
admit that, and I consider it points to a 
serious condition of things. Of the other 
two cases, one was in connection with a 
very notorious estate as to which, unfor- 
tunately, a strong feeling prevailed in 
various parts of the country ; aud those 
who are responsible for the administra- 
tion of justice in Ireland are of opinion 
that inalmost any part of Ireland—even if 
the venue had been changed—there 
would have been a difficulty in obtaining 
a conviction in a case about which so 
much popular feeling prevailed through- 
out the country. The third case was 
tried before at the Winter Assizes at 


Cork, where the jury had disagreed. 
I admit it is worse now, because 
the jury acquitted; but I learn 
on the authority of the Crown 


Solicitor that the identification of the 
prisoner in this case was by no means 
clear. Those are the three principal 
cases, and, while we admit that the state 
of the county is not satisfactory, we 
maintain that the Irish Government 
would have gained nothing in two out 
of these three cases by a change of 
venue. Unfortunately, in that county, 
and in a small portion of the County of 
Limerick, there has been a great reluc- 
tance on the part of many persons to give 
evidence. That affects the inquiry before 
the Magistrates, which, in every case, 
whether you change the venue or not, 
must be held in the particular county ; 
and the unwillingness to give evidence 
prevents the case being brought to trial. 
Change of venue would have no effect 
whatever upon this. Now, my Lords, I 
will state the position in which the 
Government stand in regard to this ques- 
tion of change of venue. The noble 
Marquess quoted some words from 
memory, with respect to what my right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary said in 
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another place, but what my right hon. 
Friend told the House of Commons was 
that the Government were watching the 
crime in this black area, including parts 
of Limerick, Kerry, and Clare, with the 
most vigilant and solicitous eye, and that 
if he were persuaded that the power of 
change of venue and for securing 
special juries would put an end to this 
state of things, which he, in common 
with all, depiored, he declared that no 
amount of things which he had said in 
the past, and no sense of mortification at 
having to unsay them, would prevent 
him from taking the steps which certain 
opponents of the Government were press- 
ing upon him to adopt. Now, my 
Lords, on behalf of Her Majesty’s 
Government, I repeat that, and 
I say that in all cases where Her 
Majesty’s Government consider that by 
changing the venue they will sueceed in 
restoring law and order in any particular 
district they will take the necessary steps 
to enforce that exceptional process of 
law. We, however, have not been 
encouraged in enforcing special provisions 
in this direction by past experience from 
the results that followed the action of the 
late Government. I have been twitted 
before by the noble Marquess for raising 
questions of tu quogue. Iam saying 
this not for the purpose of attacking the 
late Government, but in order to show 
that with all their experience, with all 
their power, and their desire to avail 
themselves of the exceptional powers 
which the law gave them, the late 
Government were not able to restore 
peace and order in the County of Clare, 
and that, in fact, the condition of that 
county was worse under the administra- 
tion of the noble Marquess’s Government 
than it has been since the present Govern- 
ment came into Office. I desire to say 
that we think exceptional powers of law 
should only be resorted to when the 
absolute necessity for putting them into 
force has been shown upon the clearest 
and most precise evidence. What we 
desire to do is to restore the confidence of 
the people of Ireland in the law and to 
obtain support for the law from all 
classes of the community, because it is 
only by that means that we can hope to 
secure the good government of the 
country, and until that is done we con- 
sider that good government is not 
established in any part of the Queen’s 


Earl Spencer 
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dominions. We admit—lI do clearly and 
distinctly—that there are cases which 
can only be met by exceptional laws, but, 
at the same time, we maintain that the 
necessity for those exceptional laws must 
be clearly established before they are 
resorted to. If you adopt exceptional 
laws you only increase the opposition 
and irritation which, unfortunately, 
exist in many parts of Ireland against 
the laws of the country. That is our 
deliberate opinion, and we do not desire 
to change from the attitude which we 
have taken with regard to the adoption of 
exceptional laws, unless it is shown to 
be absolutely necessary, and unless, by 
doing so, we are sure of success. Now, 
I should like to refer for a moment to 
the condition of Ireland generally, because 
I snbmit that in discussions of this sort 
relating to particular districts we ought 
not to shut our eyes to what is 
going on in the country generally. 
If we take all Ireland from the 23rd 
January to the 30th June, 1893, the total 
number of agrarian outrages was 316, or 
153 excluding 163 cases of threatening 
letters ; but from August, 1891, for the 
last year of the noble Marquess’s ad- 
ministration, there were 368. That is to 
say, there were more agrarian outrages 
then in all Ireland than there are at the 
present time, the cases of threatening 
letters being 192. That shows that the 
position of Her Majesty’s Government 
with regard to law and order in the whole 
of Ireland is by no means unsatisfactory. 
Coming to Clare from the 23rd April, 
1892, to 30th June, 1893, the agrarian 
outrages were 68, excluding threatening 
letters and notices, 33 ; non-agrarian out- 
rages 117, excluding threatening letters 
77. From the 23rd August, 1891, to 30th 
August, 1832, the total agrarian outrages, 
including threatening letters, were 78, 
excluding them 39. Therefore the 
number of agrarian outrages in Clare 
during the last year of the noble Mar- 
quess’s administration was larger than 
those in the first year of our administra- 
tion. Ido not wish to lay great stress 
upon it, but that was the case. I only 
wish to say, in conclusion, in reference to 
the statement that has been made that 
this subject has not been brought under 
the notice of the House for the purpose 
of making a political attack upon Her 
Majesty’s Government, that this question 
with regard to the condition of County 
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Clare has been brought forward over and 
over again since Her Majesty’s present 
Government have been in Office by those 
who had not a word to say with regard 
to the still worse condition of the county 
when the late Government were answer- 
able for the administration of Ireland. 

THe Marevess or LONDON- 
DERRY : We always have raised the 
question, but you would not. 

*Eart SPENCER: Certainly I would 
not raise them, because I did not wish to 
embarrass Her Majesty’s Government 
with regard to the administration of the 
law; but there might have been other 
Peers and right hon. Gentlemen else- 
where who had no feeling of that sort, 
and why should not they have raised the 
question as to the state of Clare then 
just as much as the noble Marquess is 
raising it now ? 

Lorv ASHBOURNE: We were 
doing our best to improve the condition 
of the country. 

*Eart SPENCER: I say, therefore, 
that the object of continually raising 
this question at the present time is, un- 
doubtedly, toa great extent a political 
one. Iam, moreover, afraid that these 
constant Debates upon the state of 
County Clare will most seriously affect 
the administration of the law in Ireland. 
These Debates will certainly not encour- 
age Irish juries to do their duty and to 
find verdicts according to their consciences 
or Trish witnesses to speak the truth, 
when they are told that their lives 
will be endangered or threatened and 
their property destroyed. Your Lord- 
ships must remember that the reports of 
the Debates in this House are not con- 
fined to English or Dublin newspapers, 
but that they find their way into the 
most distant parts of Ireland, and that 
they become well known to all those 
who are, unfortunately, connected with 
agrarian crime in Ireland, or with the 
administration of justice in that country. 
They excite those who take unlawful 
means to prevent justice being properly 
administered, and they deter honest men 
from doing their duty. I cannot help 
lamenting that the effect of these dis- 
cussions is to weaken the arm of the law 
in Ireland. Before I sit down I should 
wish to point out that the classification 
of crime in Ireland has undergone no 
change since the present Government 
‘ame into Office, and therefore that, if 





the present classification is defective, it 
was equally defective under the noble 
Marquess’s administration. In classify- 
ing offences the police have followed the 
rules and principles laid down for many 
years past; and, notwithstanding the 
authoritative dictum of my old friend 
Colonel Turner, I assert that no change 
in reference to classifying cases of 
intimidation has taken place in this 
system. Ido not mean to say that in 
some of these cases you might not argue 
that crimes should be classified in a 
different way ; but it is a very serious 
thing to alter the form of Returns unless 
you find some grievous error in them, 

Unless that is the case you destroy the 
value of all statistical calculations if you 
alter the form of Returns. That crimes 
have been classified as intimidation when 
the offence was intent to murder or to do 
bodily harm I do not believe for a mo- 
ment. I can only repeat what Her 
Majesty’s Government’s intentions are 
with regard to crimes in Ireland. They 
are of opinion that up to the present time 
they could not with any advantage 
change the venue in any particular 
county. They are doing all they can to 
keep down crime in these unfortunate 
black spots, and the latest reports, even 
from Clare, express some hopes that the 
worst is over and that already there are 
signs of improvement. 

*Tue Maragurss or WATERFORD 
said, the noble Earl had promised to 
answer fully the statements and facts 
brought forward by the noble Marquess, 
but he would ask their Lordships to de- 
cide whether the noble Earl had given 
the full, clear, and satisfactory answer he 
had promised. The noble Earl had 
hardly referred to the Judge’s Charge at 
the late Assizes, though that had been 
strongly put forward by his noble Friend 
who raised the question. The noble Earl 
asked why Members of the present 
Opposition did not raise these questions 
when the late Government was in power. 
It was very clear why they did not. 
Because there was no necessity. The 
country was at that time improving 
every day. 

Tue Eant or KIMBERLEY : No, 
it was not—not in the least. 

*Tur Marevess or WATERFORD 
said, that if Clare was in an unsatisfac- 
tory condition then, which they denied, 
the Government of Lord Salisbury 
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did everything in their power to alter 
that state of things. That was the rea- 
son why no member of the present 
Opposition rose to ask such a question as 
this. The noble Earl said that these 
discussions discouraged juries. It dis- 
couraged them a great deal more to get 
no sort of protection from the Govern- 
ment. But this discussion was raised 
after the fact. The juries had already 
given their decisions, and had therefore 
shown that they had been intimidated. 
The noble Earl said that the Government 
was prepared to take measures, and to 
change the venue if it became neces- 
sary, and that all they wanted to 
do was to get at the truth. What 
steps were they taking to that 
end ? 
slide in the hope that they would im- 


prove; and they did not improve. He | 
maintained that it was necessary to | 


change the venue. At the receut 
Assizes at Clare the Judge 
the most serious Charge to _ the 
Grand Jury. He said that the pro- 
ceedings were a perfect farce because 
the juries were so intimidated. That 
being so, was it not time that some steps 


should be taken by Her Majesty’s Go- | 


vernment ? The Chief Secretary said in 
another place that Clare was at present 
a disgrace to civilisation. If that were 
so, surely some steps should be taken to 
enforce the law. The real fact was that 
the Government were tied and bound at 
the heels of Mr. Sexton’s Party, and 
dare not use the powers in their hands. 
No one kuew better than the noble Earl 


how beneficial a change of venue would | 
The Government talked a | 


be in Clare. 
great deal about their sympathy with 
the law-abiding classes, but they did 
nothing to show that sympathy in a 
satisfactory manner. Though the Chief 
Secretary had declared that Clare—a 
county for the government of which he 
was responsible—was a disgrace to civi- 
lisation, he made no single proposition 
for remedying that state of things ; and, 
asa member of the Cabinet, the noble 
Earl was as much responsible for it as 
the Chief Secretary. What form of 


crime or terrorism, what kind of Charge 
from a Judge, would make the noble 
Earl think that it was necessary to do | 
something for the law-abiding people of 
the country ? As at present administered 
in Clare, the law was distinctly against | 


The Marquess of Waterford 


They were simply letting things | 


made | 
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the law-abiding. If they took the law 
into their own hands and administered 
lynch law, as was sometimes dove in the 
wild Western States, they would cer- 
tainly be tried and convicted, while 
the criminals enjoyed immunity. Even 
if men were caught red-handed, the 
juries would return them not guilty, 
Why did the Government throw away 
the powers which they found ready to 
their hands? Though the noble Earl 
expressed great doubt of the value of the 
change of venue, two of his Colleagues 
—Mr. Campbell-Bannerman and Sir G, 
Trevelyan—had in times past expressed 
avery contrary opinion. If the noble 
| Earl thought there would be any use in 
ichanging the venue so that these 
criminals might be brought to justice, 
why did he not do so? ~The noble Earl 
had indignantly repudiated the idea of 
truckling to anybody, and had said that 
| the Government were taking measures. 
He should like to know what those 
measures were, for they had not heard of 
any. It appeared to him that the reason 
why the Government were not prepared 
to take measures to change the venue 
and to enforce the Crimes Act in Clare 
was that such a course was objectionable 
to the Irish Party who supported them 
in the House of Commons, and at whose 
dictation they were prepared only last 
week to destroy the splendid Constitu- 
tion of this Empire. It was not to be 
wondered at that they would not take 
measures to change the venue or enforce 
the Crimes Act in Clare when they knew 
that Mr. Sexton and his Party would 
object to their doing so. He believed 
that Party would spare Her Majesty’s 
Government no degradation to which 
they could possibly subject them to in 
the present, and that in the future, if 
they took such measures, the so-called 
union of hearts would be turned into 
deadly antagonism against the present 
Treasury Bench, which, if any Home 
Rule Bill were to pass—which God for- 
bid—would be made more dangerous, 
| because power would be given to Ireland 
to assist any attacks that might be made 
upon the shores of England, and to inflict 
the most vital injury in the very heart 
of her Parliament itself. 

Lorp SHAND assured the noble Earl 


that nothing in the way of political 





|interests was in his mind in the few 


Having 


observations he would make. 
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been long connected with the administra- | come under the Companies Acts, and the 


tion of justice in Scotland, he would 
point out that the power of changing the 
venue was constantly used there, and had 
for at least a century been part of the 
Common Law of that country. The | 
change of venue operated not only to 
procure convictions, but it was also very 
often favourable to the accused. He 
sympathised very much with a learned 
Judge entering a circuit with the know- 
ledge that he was merely playing a part. 
It could easily be imagined what his 
feelings would be. He could not under- 
stand why the power of changing the 
venue should not be exercised in Ireland, 
for as it was constantly exercised in 
Scotland it could not be considered to 
cast any stigma upon Ireland. The 
Government were bound to respect the 
views of the learned Judge who went on 
cireuit in the County of Clare, and ought 
to take into their serious consideration 
his opinion as to the necessity of the 
change of venue in that county. As to 


ordinary proceedings in relation to it 
could not be taken. The object of this 
Bill is to provide that a certificate of in- 
corporation skall be conclusive that the 
company is duly and properly incorporated, 
I have submitted this Bill to the learned 
Judges who decided the case to which I 
have alluded, and they consider that the 
proposed change in the law is advisable. 
I therefore ask your Lordships to give the 
Bill a Second Reading. 


Moved, “That the Bill be now read 2°,’ 
—( The Lord Chancellor.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


WEAVER NAVIGATION BILL [#.1.] 

Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments made by the Lords to the 
Amendments made by the Commons, 
agreed to, 





the statistics showing that crime in the 
rest of Ireland was decreasing, he thought 
that was not an answer to people living 
in Clare, Kerry, and Limerick. The 
simple question the Government had to 
consider was what was necessary to be 
done in those particular counties. It 
ought to be sufficient for Her Majesty's 


Government that a large uumber of the | 


community considered that the adoption 
of this course would alter the discredit- 
able fact that juries were acquitting 
prisoners when their guilt had been made 
absolutely clear. 


COMPANIES (CERTIFICATE OF INCOR- 
PORATION) BILL [#.u.]—(No. 178.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Herscue.t): My Lords, this Bill was 
introduced to your Lordships’ House on 
a previous occasion. It is a very simple 
one. There was a recent decision of the 
Courts which has rather taken the public 


by surprise, to the effect that although a | 
company might have been apparently in- 
corporated with due regularity, yet if it 
were afterwards shown that any mistake 
had been made, the company did not | 


| METROPOLITAN POLICE PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL.—(No. 190.) 

House in Committee (according to 
order): Bill reported without amend- 
ment: Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


WATER PROVISIONAL ORDERS (No. 2) 

BILL.—(No. 176.) 
Amendment reported (according to 

order), and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD (IRE- 
LAND) (No. 3) BILL. 

Brought from the Commons ; Read 1; 
| and to be printed. (No. 202.) 


| 





/STATUTE LAW REVISION (NO. 2) BILL 


[H.L. | 

' 

| A Bill for further promoting the revision of 
| the Statute Law by repealing enactments which 
| have ceased to be in force or have become 
| unnecessary — Was presented by the Lord 


Chancellor; read 1*; to be printed ; and to be 
| read 2° on Thursday next. (No. 203.) 


House adjourned at twenty minutes before 
Eight o'clock, till To-morrow, 
half-past Five o’clock 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 17th July 1893. 





DUKE OF YORK’S MARRIAGE, 

THe VICE CHAMBERLAIN or 
THE HOUSEHOLD (Mr. E. Spencer) 
reported Her Majesty’s Answer to the 
Address, as followeth :— 

It is with great satisfaction that I 
receive your loyal and dutiful Address. 

The interest you express in the Mar- 
riage of My beloved Grandson the Duke 
of York with Princess Victoria Mary of 
Teck, and the assurance of the loyal 
affection you entertain towards My 
Person and Family are most Gratitying 


to Me. 
QUESTIONS. 


THE SALE OF COLONIAL STAMPS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) : I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he is aware that much 
inconvenience is caused by the want of 
some easy and cheap means of trans- 
mitting between the Mother Country and 
the Colonies small sums of money, not 
exceeding Is., for the price of goods 
ordered ; and whether he will re-consider 
his decision not to permit the sale of 
Coloniai stamps at the post offices in 
this country, and permit at least the sale 
of such stamps, and of American stamps, 
at the General Post Office ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.): I 
am not aware of any such inconvenience 
as is indicated by the first part of the 
question. As regards the second para- 
graph, I would refer the hon, Member to 
the reply given by my Predecessor to a 
question asked by him on the 15th of 
February, 1892, and would say that I 
concur with the late Postmaster General 
in the opinion he then expressed against 
the sale of Colonial stamps by the 
British Post Office for the transmission 
of sums of money to the Colonies and to 
other countries. 


HIGHLAND CROFTERS IN CANADA. 


Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
pose to take steps to inquire into the 
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statements reported in The Scevttish 
Highlander of the 6th instant, that the 
Highland crofter settlers at Saltcoats, 
Assa, Canada, are in a very critical posi- 
tion owing to the failure of their corps 
and the fact that they are not allowed to 
sell any of the natural increase of the 
cattle supplied to them by the Imperial 
Colonisation Board; that the Board’s 
agents threaten them with imprisonment 
for larceny if they sell a beast to provide 
food for their starving families; and 
whether, if these statements be con- 
firmed, prompt action will be taken to 
prevent any recurrence of these and 
similar acts of injustice, and to recom- 
pense the settlers for the losses which 
they have sustained thereby ? 

*Tne SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) ; The history of the Salt- 
coats Crofters Settlement has not been a 
satisfactory one, but most of the com- 
plaints contained in the article alluded to 
by the hon. Member refer to 1889, and 
not to the present time. Unfortunately, 
during the earlier period of the Settle- 
ment the circumstances were such that, 
of the 49 original families, only 18 re- 
main. Agricultural implements and 
cattle were supplied to them on which a 
lien was taken by the Agent for the 
Colonisation Board. A suecession of 
bad seasons and an attack of farey 
among their cattle followed. On the 
representation of the local Sub-Com- 
mittee, the crofters were permitted last 
December to sell some of their young 
stock of cattle, and they have from time 
to time been assisted with grants of 
grain and potato seed. Recent com- 
plaints are now being looked into by the 
Sub-Committee at Winnipeg, and Sir 
Charles Tupper, Agent General for 
Canada, has promised personally to in- 
quire into them during his visit to 
Canada next month. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I do not consider it neces- 
sary to appoint any Special Commission 
to go into the matter. 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford): May I 
ask if the hon. Member was in Order in 
the manner in which he put this ques- 
tion? [The hon. Member in putting it 
had merely called out “Four,” the 
number of the question on the Paper, 
instead of using the customary formula, 
“T beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
Question No. 4.”] 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: There is nothing 
disorderly in putting the question thus. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness- 
shire) : May I ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether, instead of using public 
money to migrate these people to 
Canada, it would not be better to spend 
it in helping them to stock holdings in 
their native land, and thus contribute to 
the creation of a contented peasantry 
whose loyalty in time of need would be 
unquestioned ? 

*Sirn G. TREVELYAN: I think the 
money alluded to could not hav e been worse 
spent than on a migration conducted as 
the Saltcoats migration was conducted. 


INDUSTRIAL TRADE MARKS. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
it is intended to convene next year the 
Conference of the International Union 
for the Protection of Industrial Property 
and Trade Marks, and the repression of 
false trade descriptions, which met last 
at Madrid in 1890 ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): 
At the Madrid Conference in 1890 it was 
decided that the next meeting of the 
Union should take place at Brussels. It 
will devolve upon the Belgian Govern- 
ment, in concert with the Central Office 
of the Union at Berne, to take the neces- 
sary steps to send out invitations to the 
Conference, when they are ready for the 
meeting to take place, but no such 
invitation has yet been received by Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY: Will 
the initiative be left entirely to the 
Belgian Government ? 

Sir E. GREY: Yes; I understand 
that that is the intention. 


THE CIVIL ENGINEERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF INDIA. 

Sir SEYMOUR KING (Hull, 
Central): I beg to ask the Under Seere- 
tary of State for India whether the 
Secretary of State received in the month 
of February last a Memorandum for- 
warded by the Solicitor to the Civil 
Engineers’ Association of India, com- 
plaining of errors of fact in India 
Despatch No. 69, P.W.D., of 1890 
(published in Parliamentary Paper, No. 
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193, 1892); and whether the allegations 
in the Memorandum have been replied to ? 
*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. RussEtt, 
North Beds.): (1) The Memorandum 
referred to was sent to the Secre- 
tary of State last February, with a 
request that it might be forwarded to 
the Government of India. (2) The 
Secretary of State, in his reply, stated 
that he was unable to permit the India 
Office to be the channel of communica- 
tion between the Civil Engineers’ Asso- 
ciation—which consists of members of 
the Indian Public Works Department— 
and the authorities in India. He is not 
aware whether the Association, in con- 
sequence of this reply, has addressed the 
Government of India, nor, if so, whether 
their allegations have been answered by 
that Gov ernment. 


THE CASE OF MR. N. D. KALVADE. 
Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 


I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether he is aware that 
a Memorial, dated Ist October, 1892, 
addressed to the Secretary of State for 
India, from Mr. N. D. Kalvade, late 
Magistrate and Mamlutdar, was received 
by the Government of Bombay on the 
2nd October, 1892, and 20th April, 1893, 
respectively, for the purpose of being 
transmitted to this country, and that His 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay, in 
the exercise of his discretion, refused to 
forward such Memorials, on the ground 
that Mr. Kalvade’s salary was short by 
the fraction of a rupee of the amount 
fixed by certain rules; whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will direct the 
early transmission of the said Memorial ; 
and whether Her Majesty’s Government 
will take proper steps to prevent for the 
future any restriction by the Indian 
Government of the right of — ? 
Mr. G. RUSSELL : (1.) Yes,Sir. The 
Secretary of State is aware that Mr. 
Kalvade submitted to the Government of 
Bombay Memorials to the Secretary of 
State, dated respectively Ist Oc tober, 
1892, and 3rd February, 1893 ; and that 
that Government, in the exercise of the 
discretion vested in it in the case of 
officers whose salary does not exceed 
Rs.250 per mensem, declined to Paes 
the Memorials ; (2) as my hon. Friend 
was informed, in reply to his question on 
the 6th April last, the Secretary of State 
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cannot consent to re-open the matter ; 
(3) nor does he consider that it would be 
advisable to limit the discretion which 
has been reserved to the Governments in 
India in regard to such matters. In view 
of the large number of officers serving in 
India, and of the difficulty of investigating 
such cases in this country by means_ of 
correspondence with India, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the decision of the 
Government of India should, except in a 
few—the more important—cases, be 
regarded as final. 

“Mn. A. C. MORTON : On the Indian 
Budget I shall call attention to this 
matter. 


REIGATE POST OFFICE. 

Mr. CUBITT (Surrey, Reigate): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he is aware that the Post Office 
Buildings at Reigate are quite inadequate 
for the business of the neighbourhood ; 
whether, having regard to the increase in 
the population of the locality, it is 
intended to provide a Crown Office | 
there ; and whether he can hold out any 
hopes that this course will be speedily 
adopted ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The need for a 
better Post Office at Reigate is fully 
recognised and the Postmaster, whose 
duty it is to provide the necessary 
accommodation, has for some time been 
on the look-out for a suitable opportunity 
of doing so at a reasonable cost, but 
without success. The amount of the 
Post Office business is not sufficient to 
warrant the Department in undertaking 
to provide a Crown Office; and the 
answers to paragraphs 2 and 3 are, con- 
sequently, in the negative. 


MRS. ELIZABETH GLADSTONE AND HER 
TENANTS. 

Sr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secret tary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that « 
caretaker named Noonan, who had been 


evicted for nonpayment of six years’ rent, | 


amounting to nearly £400, owing to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Gladstone, of Doon 
Limerick, carried away hay, to the value 
of £250, by the aid of a crowd of neigh- 
bours from the mountains ; whether Mrs. 
Gladstone was only refused compensation 
on the technical ground that this removal 
was a larceny rather than a malicious 


Mr. G. Russell 


County | 
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|injury; whether he is aware that 
Noonan’s farm has since been boycotted, 
and that caretakers are maintained on it 
at great expense, and no one dare take 
the farm owing to the fact that a Land 
League hut has been erected close by; 
whether he is aware that Mrs. Gladstone 
has now 62 acres of grass land, producing 
over 100 tons of hay, which che cannot 
get cut and carried owing te the terrorism 
of the League ; and what steps the Go- 
vernment propose to take in order to give 
protection to Mrs. Gladstone, so as to 
enable her to obtain her rights and 
realise the value of her property ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morvey, Newecastle- 
upon-Tyne) : Iam informed that Noonan 
was evicted in February last for non- 
payment of six years’ rent as stated, but 
that since that date he has not carried 
away any hay from the farm. As 
;mentioned by me in reply to a previous 
| question on the subject by the hon, Gen- 
_tleman, Noonan, in August, 1892, being 

then in possessicn, cut ‘and removed the 

| hay from the holding ; the value of this 
| hay i is represented to me as being less 
| than £70, and not £250 as alleged. The 
| Grand Jury did not refuse compensation 
|on the technical ground stated in the 
question ; on the contrary, that Body 
| awarded Mrs. Gladstone a sum of £100 ; 
| but the ratepayers traversed the present- 
ment, which the Judge dismissed. Since 
the eviction the farm has been cared by 
two men at an expense of about 30s. a 
week ; and, as already pointed out, there 
is no interference with these men, and 
| they are not boycotted in any way. 
| Noonan is, with Mrs. Gladstone’s 
sanction, I understand, living in the 
, house from which he was _ evicted, 
| though, it is true, his son is living in a 

hut near the farm. There are about 54 
acres of grass land on the evicted farm, 
producing about a ton of hay per acre, 
and the police have no reason to think 
| that the cutting of this crop will be 
| interfered with, 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: 
I understand the right hon, Gentleman 
to say that this man Noonan was evicted 
in February this year, and that when he 
removed the hay with the help of 
a mob of his neighbours, or of people 
from the neighbourhood, he was in 
possession as a caretaker only. Well, m 
information is [ Cries of “ Order! " 
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Will the right hon. Gentleman make | 


further inquiries 
it is not a tact that Noonan was 
evicted on April 8, 1892, and was only 
holding the land as caretaker at the time 
he removed the crop? I would also ask 
whether it is not a fact that this lady was 
refused by the Court the compensation 
granted her by the Grand Jury on the 
technical ground that, as no actual 
violence was used, the case was one of 
theft, rather than of malicious injury ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: So far as my 
information goes, the Grand Jury could 
not traverse the claim on the ground that 
the action was a theft. 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : I 
did not say the Grand Jury. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I mean the rate- 
payers could not. As for the other part 
of the question, I do not doubt the 
information supplied to me; but I will 
ask again if the hon. Gentleman likes. 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Then I wish to put the most important 
question of all. Is this lady now able to 
get her crop cut andremoved ? Is she not 


running a risk of losing her property | 


owing to the terrorism of the League ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I have already 


answered the question definitely on the 
11th of this month. 
Sir E,. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
But has the crop been cut and carried ? 
Mr. J. MORLEY : I cannot say. 
*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Why not ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : Beeausse it is not | 


the point. I repeat that the police have 
no reason to think that Mrs. Gladstone 
will be prevented from saving her hay 
crop, or that there will be any interference 
with any persons she may engage. 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
I wish to know whether it is not a fact 
that it has been found impossible to cut 
this crop owing to the terrorism in the 
neighbourhood ? 
that, owing to the very serious inaccuracy 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s informa- 
tion, I shall bring the matter before the 
House on the Irish Estimates. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Whatever inac- 


curacy there may be is on the side of the 


right hon. Gentleman. I deny absolutely | 


that there is any inaccuracy in what I 
have stated. 
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THE CASE OF ROBERT RITCHIE. 


Mr. ANSTRUTHER (St. Andrews, 
&e.): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
| Scotland whether he has received a 
Petition from the inhabitants of Cellar- 
dyke and district, signed by upwards of 
1,500 persons, praying for modification 
of the sentence of six months’ imprison- 
ment passed upon Robert Ritchie in the 
Sheriff Court at Cupar Fife, on the 12th 
of June, 1893; whether he has also re- 
ceived a Petition, signed by the whole of 
the jurymen in the case, to the same 
effect ; and whether he can state if he is 
willing to give effect to the prayer of 
these Petitions ? 

*Sir G. TREVELYAN: I received 
the Petitions referred to by the hon. 
Member ; but, after careful consideration 
and after full communication with the 
Judge who tried the case, I was unable 
to see any sufficient reason for interference 
with the sentence. 





| THE HIGHLAND VOLUNTEER ARTIL 
LERY. 

Mr. BEITH (Inverness, &c.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War if 
any military reason exists for allotting 
the Highland Volunteer Artillery Field 
Battery, 16-pounder guns, to Guildford 
with the Home and Western Counties 
(of England) Brigades, instead of to 
Boxhill with the Highland and Scoteh 
Brigades, to which considerations of 
national affinity would assign it; and if, 
when opportunity occurs, it would be 
convenient to amend the Scheme of 
Mobilisation for Home Defence, Ap- 
pendix L, by allotting the Highland 
Volunteer Battery to the same place of 
concentration as the Highland and Scotch 
Brigades ? 
 *Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CamppBeti-BanNERMAN, 
| Stirling, &c.) : The reason for the High- 
land Volunteer Artillery being allotted 
to Guildford is that it is not required at 
Boxhill. If it was transferred to Boxhill 
it would cause the displacement of the Ayr 
_and Galloway Volunteer Artillery, which 
forms part of the South of Scotland 
| Brigade stationed at Boxhill. 


SAMOA. 
Sir T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.): I 
| beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs if he can state the 
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causes which have led to the approaching 
vonflict between Mataafa and Malietoa at 
Samoa ; and whether the Commander of 
the English warship ordered to Apia has 
received instructions to support the 
latter in the event of an outbreak of 
hostilities between the two Chiefs ? 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale) : I beg also to ask the 
hon. Gentlemon whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have received definite in- 
formation as to a threatened stoppage of 
trade and industry in the Samoan group 
Islands due to political troubles ; and 
whether they have now come to any 
decision, in concert with the other Powers 
interested, to revise the existing arrange- 
ments, with a view to securing peace and 
good government for these Islands ? 

*Sir E. GREY: In a letter dated 
May 20 King Malietoa informed Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Apia that the 
Samoan Government had decided to take 
steps against Mataafa and his followers, 
who were in open rebellion at Mali¢. It 
was at the same time explained that they 
had hitherto hesitated to do so for fear of 
boodshed, and in the hope of assistance 
from the Powers, but that Mataafa’s 
example might be contagious, and that 
efficient government was impossible as 
long as he was allowed to maintain his 
present position undisturbed. As was 
stated on the 11th instant, a British man- 
of-war has been ordered to Samoa, and 
her Commanding Officer has been 
instructed to co-operate with the German 
aud United States Naval Forces in such a 
demonstration against the rebel Chief 
Mataafa as will show the futility of re- 
sistance, and thus secure, without blood- 
shed, the benefits of peace and stable 
government to the Samoan people. I 
have to add, in reply to Question No. 31, 
that no understanding exists for a re- 
vision of the final Act of the Berlin 
Conference on Samoan affairs. 


THE OPIUM COMMISSION, 


Sir W. WEDDERBURN (Banff- 
shire) : I beg toask the Under Secretary 
of State for India, in appointing the 
Indian Members of the Opium Com- 
mission, what means will be taken to 
secure the services of men who will truly 
represent Indian publie opinion; and 
whether the Government will consult 
Public Bodies and Associations in India 
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who enjoy the confidence of the Indian 
community ? 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL : It will be a part 
of the duty of the Commission to 
ascertain the feeling of the people of 
India with regard to the subjects specified 
in the recent Resolution of the House of 
Commons ; and this will necessarily be 
done by the taking of evidence, rather 
than by attempting to represent on the 
Commission the numerous races and sects 
into which the population of India is 
divided. Every effort will be made to 
carry out thoroughly the Resolution of 
the House of Commons ; but the Secretary 
of State is not at present in a position to 
make any statement with regard to the 
composition of the Commission. 
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THE LOSS OF H.M.S. “ VICTORIA,” 

Sir E. HARLAND (Belfast, N.): 1 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
if he will advise those at present con- 
ducting the inquiry into the causes of the 
loss of H.M.S. Victoria, and the serious 
injury to H.M.S. Camperdown, to take 
the evidence of such hands below as were 
either responsible for or cognisant of the 
condition of any watertight doors in bulk- 
heads near the injured parts, so as to 
ascertain if open or closed at the time of 
the collision, as invaluable information 
for the future, and in view of the extreme 
difficulty of retaining such witnesses for 
any later inquiry, they being subject to 
entry on foreign service ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tne ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SuvurrLeworta, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe): The Court 
Martial will, in accordance with Clause 
92 of the Naval Discipline Act, under 
which the charge is technically made, 
inquire into all the circumstances attend- 
ing the loss of the Victoria or con- 
tributory to it; and the Admiralty consider 
that it would be inexpedient to give any 
particular orders to guide the Court in 
any one direction, The plans of the 
bulkheads and watertight doors have 
been sent out for the use of the Court. 
The evidence of all those responsible for 
or cognisant of the condition of these 
doors will be taken in the usual course. 


POLLUTION OF THE NILE, 
Mr. PIERPOINT (Warrington) : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether his atten- 


with a view to selecting Representatives | tion has been called to a statement made 
Sir T. Esmonde 
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in The ‘British Medieal Journal of 8th 
July, that the Nile has been and is 
habituaily poisoned with human and 
other filth, and the labours of the 
Irrigation Department have unhappily 
tended towards augmenting the concen- 
tration of the poisonous masses; whe- 
ther this statement referred to the Bar- 
rage, aud the possible construction of 
further dams in the bed of the river in 
order to have water for summer irriga- 
tion, which, even if they serve for raising 
crops, are poisonous to human beings ; 
and whether, in view of the British in- 
terests at stake, both in life and money, 
in the traffic passing through the Suez 
Canal, representations will be made to 
the Egyptian Government against any 
further pollution of the Ismailia Canal, 
on which the entire water supply of 
Port Said and Suez depends ? 

*Sir E. GREY: I had not seen the 
statement in The British Medical 
Journal ; but, according to the informa- 
tion at our disposal, it is not borne out 
by the facts. The operations of the 
Irrigation Department have not added 
to the amount of pollution, but they 
have increased the volume of water in 
the Ismailia Canal. If itcan be shown 
that any subsequent operations will 
seriously alter the present state of the 
water supply, the matter will, no doubt, 
receive attention. 


INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, S.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
why Lord Kimberley’s Despatch to the 
Government of India, inclosing the 
Resolution of this House passed on the 
2nd June, with reference to examinations 
for the Civil Service, has not yet been 
distributed to Members, though laid 
upon the Table a week ago, and who is 
responsible for the delay ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hispert, Oldham) : 
The delay is due to the printers, who 
misunderstood the wishes of the India 
Office. I am informed that the Paper 
will be delivered to Members to-morrow 
morning. 


VACCINATION AT WALHAM GREEN, 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether he 
has instructed the police at Walham 
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Green to distrain for fines imposed by” 
the Magistrate at the West London 
Police Court, for non-compliance with 
the Vaccination Acts ; and whether 
such fines should be collected by the 
Local Authorities who are the prosecu- 
tors ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): I regret to say I 
have not yet received the necessary in- 
formation to enable me to answer this 
question. 


Burial Dispute. 


A SOMERSETSHIRE BURIAL DISPUTE: 

Mr. WARNER (Somerset, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he is aware 
that on Sunday, the 9th instant, at the 
burial of a child in the churchyard of 
Whitchurch, in Somerset, the Vicar, who 
had received due notice that the burial 
would be conducted under the Act of 
1880, prevented for a time the entrance 
into the churchyard of the officiating 
Nonconformist minister and of the 
funeral party, and demanded the Regis- 
trar’s certificate of death, which was re- 
fused, and that the Vicar thereupon pro- 
ceeded to the grave reading the Burial Ser- 
vice concurrently with the Nonconformist 
Service which was being read by the 
officiating minister, but presently desisted 
and walked away ; and whether he will 
inquire into the facts, and will take 
measures to prevent the recurrence of 
such an incident ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: It appears from the 
information supplied to me by the Vicar 
of Whitchurch, in Somerset, that it had 
been arranged in the first instance between 
him and the mother that he should con- 
duct the funeral ; and Saturday, July 8, 
was fixed as the date. On the morning 
of the 7th, however, the Vicar received 
x notice from the undertaker that the 
funeral would take place on Sunday, the 
9th, at 4 o’clock— 

“ Without the performance in manner pre- 
scribed by law of the service of the burial of 
the dead according to the rites of the Church of 
England.” 

This notice was, no doubt, given under 
the Ist section of the Burial Laws 
Amendment Act, 1880, The Act 
authorises the person who receives such 
a notice to object to the Service taking 
place on a Sunday if he assigns in 
writing a reason for such objection. In 
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reply to the notice the Vicar wrote word 
that he would be at the grave at the 
time appointed, and would not permit any 
other Service in the churchyard on that 
day. The undertaker repeated this 
notice that the Service would be per- 
formed independently of the Vicar, and 
the Vicar repeated his refusal to allow 
any Service but his own to be 
performed on that day. The Vicar 
met the funeral procession at the 
entrance to the churchyard, and ac- 
companied it to the grave reading the 
opening sentences of the Church of Eng- 
land Service. He says that he had no 
intention of obstructing the Service, or 
of reading concurrently with Mr. Jameson 
(the Nonconformist minister), and that 
when he arrived at the grave and Mr. 
Jameson began reading, he (the Vicar) 
retired. It appears to me that the Vicar 
failed to observe that his notice objecting 
to the Service on Sunday ought to have 
stated his reasons, and ought also to have 
fixed a time on the following day, and he 
will be so informed. But I need not 
point out to my hon. Friend that I have 
no authority in the matter. 


Capturing the Union 


THE BALLYCLOUGH TENANCY 
DISPUTE, 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I; beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the Go- 
vernment have any information as to the 
evictions threatened to be proceeded with 
by Mr. Richard Fuge, of County Cork, 
against some tenants residing near Bally- 
clough ; is he aware that these tenants 
are not to be evicted for non-payment of 
rent from their holdings, of which they 
have been in possession for over 40 years, 
but on a technical legal point; and, as 
these tenants have offered to allow a 
judicial rent to be fixed and are willing 
to pay all arrears of rent due, will the 
Forces of the Crown be placed at the dis- 
posal of the landlord for the purpose of 
evicting them and their families from 
their homes ? I beg, also, to ask the 
Chief Secretary whether his attention has 
been called to the proceedings in the 
Court of Appeal in the case of Fuge 
against Nugent; whether he is aware 
that a jury had found for the tenant 
Nugent, and decided that he was a 
tenant from year to year within the 
meaning of the Act, and that the Court 
of Appeal reversed this finding of the 
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jury, Lord Justice Fitzgibbon expressing 
the hope that both parties would be in a 
position to resume negotiations with a 
view of coming to an understanding, and 
that Lord Justice Barry considered that 
if the agreements had been produced in 
an English Court they would have been 
held to confer a tenancy upon the tenant ; 
and, if so, will the Government intervene 
with a view to prevent the eviction of 
Nugent and other tenants similarly cir- 
cumstanced ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: As regards these 
questions, the police, with whom I have 
been in communication, have no in- 
formation of any threatened evictions on 
the property referred to. The case 
against Nugent appears to have turned 
upon the point whether he was a regular 
tenant in title, or only the holder of a 
dairy farm with a tenure from year to 
year. A jury found there was a tenancy, 
but the Court of Exchequer unanimously 
held that there was no evidence of a 
tenancy, and that the case ought not to 
have been submitted to a jury. ‘This 
view was unanimously affirmed by the 
Court of Appeal. The Government 
have no authority to intervene as sug- 
gested. 

Mr. FLYNN: Is it not a fact that 
these tenants have held the farms 40 
years, that they have always been looked 
upon as tenants from year to year, and 
that their sole desire is to have a judicial 
rent fixed ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I cannot say that ; 
but, so far as my information goes, there 
is nothing in it contrary to the statement 
of the hon. Member. 


CAPTURING THE UNION JACK AT 
CASTLEBLAYNEY. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
Constabulary have any information as to 
the persons who, either on Saturday 
night or Sunday morning last, pulled 
down and carried off a Union Jack hoisted 
at Anngart, Castieblayney ; is he aware 
that the flag was afterwards found in a 
Roman Catholic quarter in Castleblayney ; 
and, whether any steps will be taken to 
discover and prosecute the guilty 
persons ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The police are 
doing their best to trace the persons who 
were concerned in this matter, the facts 
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The facts are 


Railway Fares. 
Mr. J. MORLEY : 


tion. At present there is not sufficient |as stated in the first paragraph of the 


evidence ou which to take proceedings. 


“ROSSMORE rv. DONNELLY.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if the Land 
Commission intend to accept the decision 
of the majority of the Court of Appeal, 
reversing the Queen’s Bench and granting 
mandamus against them, in “ Rossmore 
v. Donnelly”; is he aware that the 
Lord Chief Baron laid down that there 
was no prima facie presumption that any 
holding is a holding to which the Land 
Acts apply ; and, in view of the import- 
ance of the case to all Irish tenants, why 
is an appeal not taken to the House of 


Lords ? 
Mr. J. MORLEY: The Land Com- 


mission report that the operation of the 
Order of the Court of Appeal is stayed 
until the first day of the Michaelmas 
Sittings, and that the course to be taken 
in respect to the Order is now under their 
consideration. 


Mr. Tf. M. HEALY: Has not the 
right hon. Gentleman received a commu- 
nication at variance with the statement 
officially made to him as to what has 
occurred in this case, and will he be good 
enough to enable the tenants to take the 
case to the House of Lords ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The newspaper 
report I have received is slightly at 
variance with the answer I have given 
ou the Report of the Land Commission. 
I will make further inquiry of the learned 
Judge as to how the case actually stands, 
and answer the hon. Member when I get 
that information. 


GUN LICENCES IN IRELAND. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland is he aware that a 
sergeant of the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
Ballymahon, found Robert Nash, of 
Castlecor, County Longford, illegally 
carrying a double-barrelled gun on 
15th February last, being a person un- 
licensed under the Peace Preservation 
Act or the Gun Licence Act ; was Nash 
prosecuted under those Acts ; and, if not, 
why ; is he aware that Mr. Bond, J.P., 
intervened in the case; and has the 
matter been investigated ? 





question. Nash was summoned before 
the Magistrates under the Gun Licence 
Act, but the hearing had to be postponed 
as only one Magistrate was present. 
Subsequently, and before the next hear- 
ing, the Commissioners of Inlgnd Re- 


venue were satisfied by Mr. Bond, 
Nash’s employer, that although a 
technical offence against the Gun 


Licence Law had been committed, it 
was committed through ignorance, and 
without any intention to defraud the 
Revenue. In these circumstances, the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue, acting 
under their statutory powers, consented 
to withdraw proceedings on condition 
that Nash took out a gun licence, which 
he has done. As regards the offence 
against the Peace Preservation Act, it 
appears that Nash had a licence which 
had belonged to his father, and that it 
had been irregularly transferred to him 
by verbal arrangement with the late 
Resident Magistrate of the District. In 
these circumstances, the Police Autho- 
rities decided not to take up the case. 
Nash has since obtained a proper licence 
under this Act also, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is it not a 
fact that when this man was arrested he 
had no licence at all? And have not 
other people, who are not Orangemen 
received three months’ hard labour for 
similar offences under the Act ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: So far as I can 


probe the matter, the fact of his being 


an Orangeman is not to the point. Nash 
thought the transfer of his father’s 


licence was sufficient and entitled him to 
carry a gun. There was no wilful 
evasion of the Act. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): 
Does the right hon. Gentleman think 
that if the man had not been an Orange- 
man he would have paid any licence at 


all, 


SOUTH LONDON ELECTRIC 
FARES. 

Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer if he is aware that the City and 
South London (Electric) Railway Com- 
pany charges fares exceeding Id. per 
mile for the distance actually travelled 
by the passenger ; that on these fares 
exceeding ld. per mile no Passenger 
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Duty has been paid; on what grounds 
this privilege has been permitted to the 
City and South London Railway ; and 
on what terms other railways may 
obtain a participation in this privilege ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT (who replied) 
said : The facts are not accurately stated 
in the question. The Company are held 
liable td pay duty on fares charged at a 
rate exceeding ld. per mile for the dis- 
tance actually travelled. It is, however, 
a matter of great difficulty to determine 
the extent of the liability, owing to the 
special method adopted by the Company 
for the payment of fares. An arrange- 
ment has been arrived at between the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue and 
the Company, under which the Commis- 
sioners are satisfied that the liability of 
the Company is fully discharged. 

Mr. BYLES: What is the special 
arrangement referred to in the answer ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I believe 
they charge a certain sum over the whole 
distance. 


INCOME TAX CHARGES. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) ; I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he is aware that, in arriving at 
the assessable balance of trading profits 
liable to Income Tax, it is the practice 
of surveyors of taxes to disallow the de- 
duction from trade expenses of the 
amount paid as Income Tax, or, in other 
words, that the assessors insist upon add- 
ing to the amount of net profits the 
amount paid as Income Tax, thus taxing 
taxes as if they were profits instead of a 
trade loss like al! other outgoings inci- 
dent to the carrying on of trade ; whether 
this practice is in contravention of the 
Act of Parliament and the Rules made 
thereunder ; if not, under what clause or 
section of which Act the practice is jus- 
tified ; and whether he is aware that, in 
any case, the decision of the House of 
Lords last year in the case of “ Styles v. 
the Gresham Life Assurance Company ” 
authoritatively decided the question in 
a sense adverse to the practice in ques- 
tion ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT (who replied) 
said: Iam advised that there is noauthority 
in the Income Tax Acts for the deduction 
of the amount paid as Income Tax as if 
it were a trade loss or a trade expense. 
The practice is not in contravention of 
the Acts. The Act of 1842 expressly 
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Tithe Disturbances. 


states that only such deductions shall be 
made as the law expressly enumerates, 
and there is no provision that I am aware 
of for making the deduction in question, 
The case of “ Styles v. the Gresham Life 
Assurance Society” has no bearing on 
this particular matter. 

Mr. HANBURY: Then it is the 
practice of the Treasury to charge In- 
come Tax on Income Tax ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : Yes. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N): Is it 
not a fact that some surveyors of taxes 
have allowed the deduction, and that, 
consequently, the practice is not uni- 
versal ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : If the head 
ofiice found that any subordinate official 
was allowing the deduction, I imagine a 
stop would soon be put to the practice. 


IMPROVED BARRACK ACCOMMODATION, 


Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War what steps 
have been taken to carry out proposals 
made to the Wantage Committee as to 
the provision of boxes or lockers in the 
barrack rooms, of good light, of dining 
rooms separate from the sleeping apart- 
ments, and of hot water for ablution 
rooms in winter, all ef which the Com- 
mittee declared to be highly desirable, 
especially the first and third proposals ? 

*Mx. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
With the exception of hot water for 
ablution rooms, these improvements are 
being carried out in new barracks, and in 
any old barracks which may be recon- 
structed. 

Mr. HANBURY: And why not in 
existing barracks ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I imagine that that would involve a very 
considerable expense. 

Mr. HANBURY: I shall press this 
matter on the Army Vote. 


THE PENHRYN TITHE DISTURBANCES. 

Mr. GRIFFITH - BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether his attention has been 
called to the trial of John Thomas, at 
the Cardiganshire Assizes, on 11th July, 
when the prisoner was sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment, with hard labour, 
for assaulting Robert Lewis, the County 
Court Bailiff, in the tithe riots at Penrhyn, 





on 5th May ; whether he is aware that 
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it was stated in evidence that the crowd 
on that occasion numbered 100 people, 
armed with sticks, while the force pro- 
tecting the bailiff consisted of only three 
policemen and one County Councillor, 
and that the bailiff, in consequence of the 
resolute look of the crowd, refrained from 
attempting to execute the order; whether 
any attempt has since been made to exe- 
eute this order ; whether there are many 
other orders not executed ; and if steps 
have been taken to provide an adequate 
otecting force in future ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: This is the case in 
which I stated the other day that I had 
directed the Public Prosecutor to bring 
the charge, which had been dismissed by 
the Magistrates, before the Grand Jury. 
Two men—John Thomas and Watkin 
Griffiths—were accordingly indicted, and 
charged with assaulting the bailiff so as 
to cause him actual bodily harm and 
with a common assault. Thomas was 
acquitted of the graver charge, and 
convicted of a common assault. Griffiths 
was acquitted altogether. The facts 
proved appear to be substantially as 
stated in the second paragraph, except 
that, according to the bailiff's evidence, 
the demeanour of the crowd was (as he 
described it) “not particularly threaten- 
ing.” I am not aware whether this 
order has since been exeeuted. As I 
stated the other day, there are, I believe, 
2 number of orders unexecuted. But, 
so far as my information goes, it would 
not be fair to attribute this state of 
things wholly or mainly t> the bailiff's 
fears of violence; it is, as I explained 
the other day, more probably due to the 
inconvenient anl imperfect remedy given 
by the Act of 1891. I have directed 
that the special attention of the Chief 
Constable should be calle] to this case, 
with an expression of my opinion that 
the bailiff on the oecasion in question 
was inadequately protected, and that 
such a failure to prevent violence should 
uot be permitted to recur. 

Mr. REES DAVIES (Pembroke- 
shire): Is it not a fact that the Chief 
Constables of both Pembrokeshire and 
Cardiganshire have deprecated the use of 
a large police force as the least likely 
method of collecting the tithe ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : I believe they have ; 
but then, it is the duty of Chief Con- 
stables to protect bailiffs in the execution 
of legal process. 
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Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 


(Shropshire, Oswestry) : Can the right 
hon. Gentleman say what length of time 
the orders of the County Court have re- 
mained unexecuted in consequence of this 
resistance ¢ 

Mr. ASQUITH : 
that without notice. 
quiry. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: In 
view of the fact that the Constabulary is 
subsidised out of money voted by Parlia- 
ment on the assurance that it performs its 
duty efficiently, will the right hon. 
Gentleman direct that one of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Constabulary 
shall report on the manner in which the 
Chief Constable of Cardigan has per- 
formed his duty before the Constabulary 
Vote is presented ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: There is no suffi- 


cient ground for any such inquiry. 


I cannot answer 
I will make in- 


OPIUM SALES IN COLOMBO. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether he is aware that 
the sale and consumption of opium and 
bhang in Colombo (Ceylon) has doubled 
in the last four vears, as proved by the 
receipts of the Colombo Municipality ; 
and whether the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies will take measures to pre- 
vent either licences for the use or the 
importation of these drugs into Ceylon, 
except for strictly medicinal purposes ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxtox, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
Since 1889 licences for the retail sale of 
opium and bhang in Colombo have been 
aunually sold by auction, instead of being 
given, as previously, for a fixed fee ; but 
the number of licences has not been in- 
creased. It is true that the receipts 
from these licences have increased from 
Rs.14,009 in 1881 to Rs.26,690 in 
1892; but the consumption of opium, as 
shown by the imports, has only increased 
about 10 per cent. The Secretary of 
State will call for a Report on the sub- 
ject from the Ceylon Government ; but 
he will await the Report of the Com- 
mission about to be appointed to inquire 
into the Opium Question as it affects 
India, before deciding whether any steps, 
and, if so, what steps, should be taken to 
restrict the consumption in Ceylon. 
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THE HOUSE CLERKSHIP AND ITS 
PATRONAGE. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Secretary te the Treasury what are 
the numbers and positions of the officials 
of this House, and their total annual 
salaries, whose offices are in the gift of 
the Clerk at the Table ; and can he state 
why the pledge given by the late Mr. 
William Henry Smith, that these posts 
would be thrown open to competition and 
placed under the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, has not been redeemed ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I am informed 
that the number of persons in the De- 
partment of the Clerk of the House is 
(excluding the Clerks at the Table) 45, 
and their total salaries (exclusive of allow- 
ances) amount to about £17,000. I am 
not aware of any pledge given by the late 
Mr. W. H. Smith, but I should point 
out that appointments to clerkships are 
already made by limited competition 
under a scheme of examination by the 
Civil Service Commissioners. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Is it intended 
to let the matter remain as it is notwith- 
standing Mr. Smith’s promise ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The question 
is one which is dealt with by the Com- 
missioners appointed by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and the Treasury have no power to 
interfere. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Do I under- 
stand it would require an Act of Parlia- 
ment to change the system ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Certainly. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Are the 
powers and duties of the Clerks at the 
Table defined by Statute ? 

Sm J. T. HIBBERT : I believe 
they are defined. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to give notice 
that I will move for the appointment of 
a Select Committee to inquire into the 
powers and duties of the Clerk at the 
Table with a view to their precise defini- 
tion. 


PRISON ACCOMMODATION IN THE 
METROPOLIS. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether all persons sentenced 
in the Metropolis to imprisonment are 
confined in prisons within the Metro- 
polis; what was the number, dis- 
tinguishing male and _ female, of 
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such prisoners on Ist June, 1893, 
in each prison, and whether there are 
sufficient, and, if so, what, number of 
properly certified cells in each prison, 
distinguishing male and female cells, for 
their accommodation; and whether 
persons sentenced in any other counties or 
boroughs, and, if so, how many, were 
confined in the Metropolitan prisons on 
the stated day ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : In order to answer 
this question, it is necessary to know the 
precise meaning to be attached to the 
word “ Metropelis” ; even then it would 
take a long time to go through all the 
committals of prisoners, approaching 
4,000, who were in custody on June | to 
ascertain how many were committed 
within the boundary intended by the 
word “ Metropolis” and how many from 
outside it. As there are 4.392 certified 
cells, besides others in the infirmaries, 
and associated accommodation for special 
cases besides, there is obviously ample 
accommodation for the prisoners of the 
Metropolis, however it may be defined. 


THE CASE OF MR. FREDERICK FINCH. 

Captain’ NAYLOR - LEYLAND 
(Colchester) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department can 
he explain why it is that Mr. Frederick 
Finch, who was nominated as a school- 
master in Her Majesty’s Prisons four 
years ago, and then received a notifica- 
tion from the Home Office, saying that 
they were reducing the Prisons Staff, but 
he would hear further from them, has 
from that day received no communication 
of any kind from the Home Office ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am informed that 
Mr. Finch was not nominated, and that 
nothing is known in the Prison Depart- 
ment of his having been told that he 
would hear from it. There is no pros- 
pect of any vacancy. 


OPIUM DENS IN THE EAST END OF 
LONDON, 


Mr. 8S. SMITH (Flintshire): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he is aware 
that there exists an opium den in 
Limehouse Causeway which is much 
frequented by many persons, including 
young English girls; whether the 
existence of such a place is in accord- 
ance with the law; and whether the 
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police possess adequate powers for its 
suppression ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The Commissioner 
of Police informs me that there are 
absolutely no grounds for the assertion 
that English girls frequent these opium 
dens. The police have no power to 
suppress opium smoking. 

Mr. S. SMITH: Has the right hen. 
Gentleman seen a description in The 
Sunday Sun of a visit to an opium 

Mr. JOHNSTON: Nobody believes 
The Sun. 

Mr. ASQUITH: Yes, Sir; I have 
read the statement, and referred it to the 
Commissioner of Police. The hon. 
Gentleman’s question suggests that the 
place is frequented by English girls, and 
my information is that there are no 
grounds for the statement. 





THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION’S AGRI- 
CULTURAL RETURNS. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the power of the Irish Land 
Commission to cause to be made such 
inspections and Reports as may be 
necessary as to agricultural prices under 
50 & 51 Vict., c, 33, s. 29, is limited to 
such inspections and Reports as were 
necessary for the purposes of that section ; 
whether there is any Treasury Minute 
authorising the continuance of the ex- 
pense after the purposes of the section 
had been fulfilled ; whether any notice 
was given to Parliament at the time of 
the proposed continuance ; whether other 
agricultural statistics in Ireland are 
collected by the Registrar General’s 
Department, and whether the Treasury 
have considered the inconvenience of 
having two authorities collecting such 
statistics ; whether he is aware that the 
statistics collected by the Land Com- 
mission, owing to their inaccuracy, serve 
no useful purpose ; and whether, having 
regard to the wishes of the agricultural 
community, the Treasury will order the 
discontinuance of this expense ? 

Sir J.T. HIBBERT: The answer 
to the first question is, Yes. The con- 
tinuance of the expense was sanctioned 
by Treasury Letters for the years 1890 
and 1891, after which date the prepara- 
tion of these statistics became part of the 
duties of the Agricultural Department of 
the Land Commission created under the 
Purchase of Land Act, 1891. Provision 
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for the service was made in the Esti- 
mates of the year, and the attention of 
Parliament was thus drawn to the con- 
tinued collection of agricultural statistics. 
The Registrar General collects statistics 
as to areas under cultivation and 
quantities. He has no machinery for 
collecting the statistics as to prices 
referred to in the question. The present 
arrangement is one of economy and con- 
venience. I have no reason to think 
that the statistics as now prepared by 
the Land Commission are not generally 
accurate ; and I cannot undertake, on the 
information before me, to make any 
alteration. 


“ALABONE v. MORTON.” 


Srr C. CAMERON (Glasgow, 
College) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been called to the case 
of “ Alabone r. Morton,” and to the fol- 
lowing words in the Judgment of Mr. 
Justice Wright :— 

“Tt is to be hoped that the proper authorities 
will take steps to enforce the Apothecaries Act 
against both parties, and consider whether pro- 
ceedings of another kind should be taken against 
the defendant, whose fraud and false pretences 
are established by the evidence in this case, so 
far as that evidence can be relied on” ; 


and whether, considering the nature of 
the fraud and false pretences referred to 
by the learned Judge, he will direct the 
steps recommended by him to be taken ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: It is not quite clear 
whether the Society of Apothecaries 
intend to use their power; but I have 
given instructions that the matter should 
be laid before the Publie Prosecutor, with 
a view to his taking proceedings either 
independently or in conjunction with the 
Society. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION, 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland if he has seen a sug- 
gestion in The Irish Catholic of 1ith 
July that the Lord Lieutenant should 
erect another College, to be of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, for the special benefit 
of Roman Catholics, and to be endowed 
out of Crown Lands; and whether any 
negotiations for this purpose are at pr«- 
sent going on ? 
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Mr. J. MORLEY : I have seen the 
paragraph in the publication mentioned 
which contains the suggestion in ques- 
tion. If any negotiations are in progress 
in the direction indicated, they are kept 
a secret from me. 


Telegraph Messengers 


LONDON OMNIBUS FARES. 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been called te the fact 
that on several days during the week 
ending 8th July the seale of fares painted 
inside the omnibuses of the London 
General, the London Road Car, and other 
Companies were superseded by paper 
bills posted inside or outside the vehicles 
bearing the words “No penny fares.” 
* All fares raised one penny,” “ Sixpence 
any distance,” &c., whereby serious in- 
convenience and loss were suffered by 
many thousands of poor people; aud 
whether such practices are in contraven- 
tion of the law; and, if so, whether the 
Government will take steps to prevent 
their repetition on future occasions ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : I am informed that 
paper bills were posted on certain omni- 
buses in London in the Royal Wedding 
week bearing the words “No penny 
fares,” “Sixpence any distance,” Xe. 
The Commissioner of Police directed a 
caution to be conveyed to the omnibus 
proprietors in question that such notices 
were illegal, and that the only fares re- 
coverable were those painted inside 
according to the Act. A general notice 
will be issued to all omnibus proprietors 
calling their attention to the subjeet, and 
warning them that proceedings will be 
taken in every case brought to the notice 
of the Commissioner of Police in future. 


TELEGRAPH MESSENGERS AND THE 
ARMY. 

Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War if his attention has been called to a 
speech made by the right hon, the 
Postmaster General at the annual meeting 
of the Eastern Central Postal Telegraph 
Messengers’ Institution at the City 
Temple, on 12th July, when the right 
hon. Gentleman is reported to have 
spoken adversely of recent Regulations 
to encourage telegraph messengers in 
performing three years’ Army service ; 
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and the Army. 


whether, as Secretary of State for War, 
those Regulations sti!l have his approval ; 
and whether he is eware of any intention 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to revoke them, or alter them to any 
material extent ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It rests with the Post Office to determine 
what should be the conditions of service 
of those employed under it. I am most 
anxious to give every facility and 
encouragement to enlistment in the 
Army, and would welcome any assistance 
which the Post Office can give for this 
purpose. But we must not forget, or do 
anything to impair, the voluntary 
character of service in the Army ; and 
there is obviously some danger of affect- 
ing that character if service in the Army 
is made rigidly compulsory as a condition 
for other service under the Crown. It is, 
therefore, preper matter for consideration 
whether the existing Rule is not too 
rigid ; but I hope every facility will 
continue to be afforded to messenger boys 
to serve their time in the Army, and that 
at the conclusion of their service they will 
be entitled to resume their position under 
the Post Office. 


*Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hag- 
gerston): I beg to ask whether the 
Regulations referred to were framed or 
prompted by the present or late Minister 
for War; whether it is the practice for 
the head of one Department to make 


Regulations concerning the conduct, 
movements, or discipline of the em- 


ployés in another Department; how 
long the practice has existed, and 
what authority the Minister for War has 
for interfering with or making Regula- 
tions for telegraph messengers ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
I think I have already answered the 
question, I stated that it rested with the 
Post Office to determine what should be 
the conditions of service. 

*Mr. CREMER: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not stated whether the 
Regulations were prompted or framed 
by the present or late Minister for War ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
They were framed long before I was 
Minister for War, so that they cannot 
have been prompted by me. I cannot 
answer as regards my predecessor. 
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THE ROYAL WEDDING — AN 
UNFORTUNATE INCIDENT. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he is aware that, on 
the occasion of the Royal Wedding, on 
Thursday, the 6th of July, an officer of 
the Life Guards struck, with the blade 
of his sword, a man named Arthur 
Walker, of South Crescent Mews, 
Burton Crescent, W.C., who was in the 
crowd near Somerset House, and who 
sustained a severe wound on the head 
from the blow ; and, if so, what steps 
have been taken in the matter ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
This was an unfortunate accident. The 
troops had very stringent orders to keep 
the streets clear ; and I am informed that 
Mr. Walker was twice desired to move 
back. Instead of doing so he appears to 
have seized the bit-rein of the officer's 
eharger ; and the officer, whose horse 
had a light mouth, fearing it might 
become restive among the crowd, intended 
to strike his assailant with the flat of his 
sword to make him let go. The sword, 
however, unfortunately turned in his 
hand, and cut through Mr. Walker’s hat, 
inflicting a slight sealp wound. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: Will any com- 
pensation be given ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
I do not suppose the case is one in which 
any question of compensation will arise. 
It appears that Mr. Walker was in the 
act of refusing to obey a lawfu! order, 
and in the course of his refusal seized 
the officer's horse by the bridle, which 
was obviously a dangerous and improper 
thing to de. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman cause any independent 
inquiry to be made into the facts of the 
ease ? My information is totally different 
from that supplied to him. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have the information both of the police 
and of the officer himself. If the hon. 
Gentleman forwards any information to 
contradict that evidence in any respect, 
of course it will be considered. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: I will supply 
the evidence of six independent witnesses 
who saw the whole occurrence. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): With this remarkable contirma- 
tion of the representations made to him 
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as to the liability of this pattern of 
sword to turn in the hands of the user, 
will the right hon. Gentleman re-consider 
the question of the advisability of con- 
tinuing to issue this weapon ? 


[The question was not answered. } 


THE WELSH SUSPENSORY BILL. 


Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN: I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether he can state to the House 
if it is the intention of the Government 
to drop the Welsh Suspensory Bill, and 
to bring in a Bill for the Disestablish- 
ment aud Disendowment of the Church 
in Wales either in an Autumn Session or 
early next Session ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstrone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : I hope to save hon. 
Members the trouble of putting ques- 
tions of this sort by stating that until the 
time required for the disposal in this 
House of the Irish Government Bill is 
more definitely ascertained, the Govern- 
ment cannot make any statement with 
regard to the measure referred to in the 
question, or to any other Bills. 

*Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN : Is 
it not the fact that the right hon. Gentle- 
man has already made a communication 
upon the subject to the Welsh Par- 
liameatary Party ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I have 
written to an hon. Friend of mine who is 
associated with the Welsh Parliamentary 
Party ; but Iam not aware that I have 
made any communication to my hon. 
Friend in the smallest degree inconsistent 
with what I have just stated. 


FRANCE AND SIAM. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he can afford 
the House any additional information on 
the state of affairs in Siam; and 
whether, with a view to the prevention 
of further hostilities, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have offered their assistance tn 
the pacific settlement of the boundary 
and other questions originally in dispute? 

*Sirn E. ASHME AD- BARTLETT 

At the same time, may I ask the U nder Dy 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether it is a fact, as reported in a tele- 
gram from Bangkok, reported in The 
Times of Friday, that two French gun- 
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boats, on Thursday night, passed up the 
Menam River after nightfall, and are 
now anchored opposite Bangkok ; whether 
the Siamese Government was in receipt, 
at the time of this incursion, of pacific 
assurances from the French Minister; 
whether a cannonade took place between 
the French gunboats and the forts, ac- 
companied by loss of life; whether the 
British Government had prior notification 
of this movement of the French ships of 
war ; and what steps Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment propose to take in order to 
protect British interests and British 
trade in Siam ? 

*Sir E. GREY: I am informed that 
there is a desire on the part of the House 
that there should be a discussion to-day 
on the difficulties which at present exist 
between France and Siam, especially as 
regards the situation at Bangkok. I am 
told there was an intention to move the 
Adjournment of the House in order to 
bring about a discussion of the subject. 
No doubt the situation is a serious one, 
as the House was informed last Friday, 
when shots had been fired; but I am 


happy to be able to say that, since that 
demonstration of hostilities, no further 


hostilities have taken place near 
Bangkok, and matters remain in 
suspense. I am sure it will be 


the desire of the whole House that, 
while nothing should be omitted on our 
part to watch and guard most closely the 
British interests that are involved, also 
nothing should be done on our part 
which should aggravate the situation in 
any way. At the present time there is 
every possibility that the situation will 
end in a peaceful solution, and that there 
may be no further outbreak of hostilities. 
I am sure the House will be anxious that 
at this particular moment, while matters 
are still in suspense, nothing should be 
said in this House which could possibly 
aggravate the situation. I, therefore, 
propose to ask the leave of the House, 
in order to avoid discussion on the matter 
to-day, to make the following state- 
ment :— 

“In order to consider justly and dispas- 
sionately the present position of affairs between 
France and Siam, it is necessary to keep dis- 
tinct severa] questions which from the course of 
events have become intermingled. But it is 
right to premise that perhaps the main difficulty 
in forming any conclusion on those questions 


Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett 
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lies in obtaining clear and definite information, 
and in the absence of such information Her 
Majesty’s Government are not prepared to offer 
any decided opinion as to the merits of the 
various points atissue. There are, first of all, 
certain claims by the French Government for 
compensation for losses suffered by some French 
merchants and travellers in consequence of the 
action of Siamese officials. These are not of 
large amount ; but the French Government ap- 
pear to have laid stress on these being satisfied 
as a preliminary to negotiations on more impor- 
tant matters, while the Siamese Government 
have made difficulties and objections which have 
not yet been withdrawn. There is, secondly, the 
question of frontier between France and Siam 
in or adjacent to the Mekong Valley. Thisisa 
question of a complicated character on which 
Her Majesty's Government have not sufficient 
information to pronounce a definite opinion, 
and in which—provided it be kept within 
certain limits, and do not assume such propor- 
tions as to affect the independence and integrity 
of the Siamese Kingdom—Great Britain is not 
directly interested. There is, thirdly, the ques- 
tion of the capture of a French officer, Captain 
Thoreux, and the alleged murder of another with 
some Annamite soldiers. It is reported in the 
papers this morning that Captain Thoreux, 
whose liberation was promised ty the Siamese 
Government some time ago, has now been 
actually conveyed into French territory and 
surrendered. In regard to the other incident, 
the facts are contested, and it is not known 
what the demands of the French Government 
may be. Fourthly, there is the forcible ascent 
of the Menam by two French gun vessels against 
the opposition of the Siamese Authorities. In 
regard to this act we are not at present in pos- 
session of all the facts, the information received 
by Her Majesty's Government being little, if at 
all, more than that which has appeared in the 
public Press. But there is reason to believe that 
it was contrary to the directions of the French 
Government and to the expressed wish of the 
French Representative at Bangkok. It is abso- 
lutely necessary to await more detailed informa- 
tion before an opinion can be pronounced on 
the merits of the question, Our last advices 
from Paris, however, state that the French 
Commanders positively assert that they were 
subjected to an unprovoked fire in the exercise 
of their undoubted right to ascend as far as 
Paknam. Fifthly, there is the question of the 
protection of British subjects and property and 
those of other European Powers at Bangkok. 
Her Majesty's Government have for some time 
past been making provision for this, and they 
are assured by the Naval Authorities that the 
arrangements are complete and the force 
sufficient. Should more ships be required they 
will be immediately available. Finally, there 
is the question of the independence and integrity 
of Siam. Her Majesty's Government are fully 
sensible that this isa subject of grave impor- 
tance to the British, and more especially tothe 
sritish Indian Empire ; but the French Govern- 
ment declare themselves to be not less anxious 
than ourselves to maintain and respect that 
independence and integrity. Her Majesty's 
Government are fully alive to their responsi- 
bilities in this matter, and they will not lose any 
opportunity which may present itself of facili- 
tating a satisfactory solution.” 
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Mr. CURZON (Lancashire, South- 
port) : Having heard the statement made 
by the Under Foreign Secretary, I 
propose to refrain from taking any step 
which I might otherwise have done to 
call the attention of the House to the 
subject to-day. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND 
MENTS. } 


Resolution reported ; 


[PAY- 


“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom,— 

(a) of salaries, pensions, and gratuities to 
Judges, Land Commissioners, County 
Court Judges, and officers of the 
Civil Service, and other officials who 
are in receipt of salaries paid out of 
moneys voted by Parliament ; and 


(4) of salaries, gratuities, and pensions to 
the Royal Irish Constabulary and 
Dublin Metropolitan Police, together 
with the expenditure incidental there- 
to, 
in pursuance of any Act of the present Session 
to amend the provision for the Government of 
Ireland.”—(WVr. J. Morley.) 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I do not wish to delay the con- 
firmation of the Resolution; but it is 
possible the Chief Secretary may think 
this is a convenient and desirable op- 
portunity to make his promised statement 
with regard to the Civil servants and the 
Police. 


Mr.J.MORLEY : In reference to what 
oceurred on this matter on Friday night, 
when the right hon. Gentleman sug- 
gested that the Civil servants and the 
Constabulary should be allowed to lay 
their views before the House, as, 
although the right hon. Gentleman was 
good enough to say I should do them as 
much justice as I could, yet the fact re- 
mained that I was more or less opposed 
to them, I have on consideration thought 
that the best course is to prepare a short 
statement of the cases made out by the 
Civil servants and the officers of the 
Constabulary, and to lay before the 
Committee, in a short time, the points 
raised and the criticisms made upon the 
proposals of the Government. The 
document so prepared is in type, and will 
be obtainable in the Vote Office this 
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|evening. Ido not think this is a con- 
venient occasion to go into the matter, 
because the case of the Constabulary is 
one of extreme importance, and in- 
volves a good many other points besides 
financial considerations. Therefore it 
will be more convenient that I should 
make a general statement upon Clause 27 
or Clause 28. 


Resolution agreed to. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
(No. 209.) 
comMITTEE. [Progress, 13th July.} 
[THIRTY-NINTH NIGHT. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Judges and Civil Servants. 


Clause 27 (As to existing Judges and 
other persons having salaries charged 
on the Consolidated Fund.) 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) : I beg to 
move the omission from page 15, line 21, 
of this clause of the words “and Land 
Commissioners in Ireland.” I doubt, 
Sir, whether the effect of the insertion 
of these words has been entirely realised. 
I may, perhaps, explain, with regard to 
the Land Commissicners, that they are 
the most important administrative func- 
tionaries in Ireland; that, up to the 
passing of the Land Purchase Act of 
1891, the Land Commissioners—some of 
whom have been fixing fair rents for 
many years previous, and others were 
connected with purchase transactions 
since 1885—were paid salaries placed 
upon the Votes of Parliament, and held 
their offices under Statutory Authority 
for a very short term of years. But 
when the Land Purchase Act of 1891 
came to be passed, the right hon, Gentle- 
man, now the Leader of the Opposition, 
inserted in the Bill, against the wish of 
the Irish Party and of the Liberal Oppo- 
sition, a provision which placed the 
salaries of these Commissioners upon the 
Imperial Consolidated Fund, and gave 
them judicial term of office, under which, 
as the Committee is aware, they can only 
be removed from office on an Address 
from both Houses of Parliament. That 
step was taken, of course, upon thie 
assumption that the Imperial Administra- 
tion of Irish affairs was to continue. 
But the assumption in regard to the 
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present Bill is of a different character. 
This Bill proposes to confide the legisla- 
tiou and administration of Irish affairs to 
a domestic Legislature and Executive, 
and, therefore, the policy upon which 
these provisions were inserted in the 
Land Purehase Act of 1891 cannot be 
regarded as an operative policy in regard 
to the present Bill. If these words are 
taken out the effect, as I judge it, would 
be that the status of the Commissioners 
under the Purchase Act of 1891 in re- 
gard to their salaries and tenure of office 
would remain unaltered unless it was 
altered by an Irish Act. But if the words 
are allowed to remain, what will be the 
effect ? The Committee will observe 
that the proposal is that the Land Com- 
missioners in Ireland, after the passage 
of the Home Rule Bill, should only be 
removable upon an Address of the two 
Imperial Houses of Parliament; that 
they should receive the same salaries aud 
pensions as heretofore ; that their duties 
should be defined by Her Majesty, that 
is to say by the Imperial Government ; 
so that, as I understand it, the Irish Go- 
vernment would have no power to modify 
their functions in any respect, to relieve 
them of any existing duty or to impose 
any new duty. And, finally, the Im- 
perial Government might give to any 
of these Committees the day after the 
Home Rule Act is passed the same 
pension as if they had served out a full 
term of service. Might 1 for a moment 
all the attention of the Committee to 
the duty which the Land Commissioners 
have to perform in Ireland. In the 
first place they control the direct regis- 
tration of title in the case of transfer of 
land, and the Irish Government would, 
as responsible to the country, have the 
right to see that these duties are 
efficiently and diligently discharged. 
But how, I ask, can the Irish Govern- 
ment secure efficiency or diligence in the 
discharge of these duties if the officers 
who discharge them are responsible not 
to the Irish Government, but to the 
Imperial Government ? In the second 
place, these Commissioners manage the 
property of the late Disestablished 
Church in Ireland. By Clause 15 of the 


Bill you propose that, subject to any 
existing charges thereon, the existing 
property shall belong to the Irish Go- 
vernment, and shall be managed and 
administered by them. 


Mr. Sexton 


But how can 
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they manage and dispose of it if the 
officers in charge of it are responsible not 
to them but to the Imperial Government. 
It is evident they could not manage or 
dispose of it by the hands of the present 
Commissioners, and the result would be 
that they might have to appoint a second 
administration with regard to Chureh 
property, an inconvenient and costly 
course. But the two main functions of 
the Commissions are the fixing of fair 
rents and the management of trausactions 
of sale and purchase of land. It is pro- 
vided by the Bill that after three years 
the Irish Legislature might pass an Act 
relating to the relations between landlord 
and tenant and in relation to the sale 
and purchase of land. But as I under- 
stand these words, after the three years 
have passed away, and after the Irish 
Legislature had passed an Act relating to 
landlord and tenant or the sale and pur- 
chase of land, the Commissioners who 
would have to fix the fair rents and 
approve of transactions of purchase 
would continue to be subject to the 
Imperial Parliament. I should be glad 
to know that I have correctly stated the 
effect and force of the words, because it 
appears to me under these words the five 
existing Commissioners would continue 
in despite of the will of the Irish Legis- 
lature and the Irish Government, to hold 
office as long as they pleased, that is for 
20 or 30 years to come, as some of them 
are very young men, and they could con 
tinue to administer the law relating to 
the fixing of rent and the purchase of 
land without regard to what would be 
the will of the Irish Legislature and the 
policy of the Irish Executive on that 
subject. Of course, if it could be shown 
to me that this clause is merely meant to 
secure that the financial interests of the 
present holders of office should be pro- 
tected, and that, if they were to retire 
from office they should be entitled to the 
pensions prescribed in the last paragraph 
of the clause, that would be another 
thing ; that would be compatible with 
harmonious administration in Ireland. 
But if, on the other hand, it is meant to 
secure that these gentlemen should remain 
in office as long as they pleased, say 
20 or 30 years, without regard to the 
Legis!ative or Executive Authority in 
Treland, then I venture to submit such a 
state of affairs would not be consistent 
with the principle of autonomy, that it 
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would not be consistent with the right of 
the Irish Legislature to make laws in 
respect of the letting and purchase of 
land, and, above all, it would not be con- 
sistent with the liability which you pro- 


pose by this Bill to lay upon the irish | 


Consolidated Fund with regard to the 
deficiencies arising through land pur- 
chase. The Commissioners would have 
power to carry through trausactious of 
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sale and purchase of land without regard 
| overlooks the fact that, of course, these 


to the opinious of the Irish Government ; 


they could spend the whole £30,000,000 | 


of credit given by the Purchase Act of 
1891 at their own merediscretion, though 
these transactions might fix a heavy 
liability on the Trish Consolidated Fund, 
because the Commissioners are only in- 
structed to secure that the farms shall 
be the security of the landlord’s interest 
in the farm. These liabilities to the last 
penny would fall upon the Irish Con- 
solidated Fund ; but by the Bill you allow 
the Irish Government no power to con- 
trol the transactions on which this 
liability would arise, and by these words 
you secure that the Commissioners who 
control these transactions would be de- 
pendent in no degree on the Irish 
Government, but would be dependent 
altogether on the Government of the 
United Kingdom. I say that unless 
these words can be explained in a more 
limited sense than that which I am dis- 
posed to attribute to them, they would 
raise a formidable, if not insuperable, 
obstacle in the way of harmony between 
the Executive and Legislative powers on 
the one hand and the 
power on the other, which would be in- 
consistent with good government in Ire- 


land. I beg to move the Amendment. 
Amendment proposed, in page 14, 


line 21, to leave out the words 
Land Commissioners in Ireland.”-—(Mr. 
Sexton.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, New- 
eastle-upon-Tyne): I think my hon. 
Friend has not quite grasped the signifi- 
vance of this clause. 
ciple of the clause is that everybody 
affected by the clause is to be left exactly 
as now with respect to tenure, salary, 
and pension, The clause is no more than 


“ | 
and | . ‘ 
that law, just as now they interpret the 


' Executive Government. 
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a declaration of the intention of Parlia- 
ment to preserve existing rights as they 
are in these three respects. The clause 
deals with persons and not with offices, 
and it is intended to guard and secure 
the financial interests for one thing and 
the position for another of individuals 
who have, under Statute, a vested interest. 
The Irish Legislature is not to pass any 
law which affects their salary, or pension, 
or removability. But my hon. Friend 


Land Commissioners, like any other 
Judges, would have to administer the 


law; and therefore if, on the ex- 
piry of three years the Irish 
Legislature changes the laws which 


these gentlemen interpret and administer, 
then clearly the Land Commissioners 
will be bound—just as the Judges would 
be bound in reference to a change of law 
they are called upon to administer—to 
interpret the new law. My hon, Friend 
talks of their remaining under Imperial 
control, But, being judicial in their 
tenure and polity, they are not under the 
control of any Executive Government 
whatever. No Executive Government 
can either affix a certain interpretation 
to an Act of Parliament, nor can it 
interfere in the execution of that Act, 
and they will be just as they are now. 
At this moment the Land Commissioners, 
as my hon. Friend well knows, are in no 
sense whatever dependent upon the Irish 
They are ap- 


pointed to interpret and carry out the 


Administrative | 


law, and that would remain their busi- 
ness. If the Land Law of Ireland was 
changed—if a valid Act was passed by 
the Irish Legislature affecting the con- 
ditions upon which fair rents were to be 
fixed, and so forth, these gentlemen 
would have to administer and interpret 


| various Acts of 1881, 1885, 1887, and 


| 


| Same 


1891. They would be in precisely the 


position. Suppose any change 


| were to take place in the system of 


The general prin- | 


| Irish government—this 


Parliament is 
perfectly free to make any changes it 
may think fit in the Irish land system— 
and the Irish Land Commissioners would 
have to interpret the law so passed. 
The case would remain just the same 


uotwithstanding this clause, and the 
Land Commissioners will remain not 


removable except in the two modes pre- 


seribed by the Act. 
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Mr. SEXTON: What are the two 
modes ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The first is on 
an Address by the two Houses, and the 
second mode is that they are removable 
by the Lord Chancellor, no doubt. The 
Lord Chancellor may remove them for 
misbehaviour. But that can only be 
done by an Order, and that Order must 
lie for 40 days—or for a considerable 
time—upon the Table of the two Houses 
of Parliament ; and if either of the two 
Houses object to that Order, the re- 
moval of the Land Commissioners would 
be an invalid operation. These are the 
two modes by which—and by which 
only—the Land Commissioners can be 
touched. So much for the point made 
by my hon. Friend. I do not think it 
requires the Amendment to carry out 
the object the hon. Member has in view. 

Mr. SEXTON : I cannot quite agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman that the 
matter is left precisely as it was 
before, because the provision of the 
Land Purchase Act of 1891, 
dealing with the status of 
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[law as they found it, and would have no 
right to ask where that law came from, 
He would like to ask a question about 
the £30,000,000 of Imperial credit, 
advanced under the Act of 1891, 
Would the Irish Parliament be at liberty 
to legislate upon that, because if they 
were that was a thiug which had not 
yet been realised even in that House? 
He could hardly suppose that the 
Imperial Parliament which had placed 
this £30,000,000 of credit at the disposal 
of the Land Purchase Department were 
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these | 


officers, might have beeu altered by an 


Irish Act if it were not repeated in this 
Bill, but being repeated in this Bill the 
provision of the Organic Statute could 
not be altered by an act of the Irish 
Legislature unless it is made alterable in 
express terms. I wish to ask one 
question. Is it understood 
power of the Irish Legislature to make 
laws upon the relations of landlord and 
tenant, and relating to the sale and pur- 
chase of land after three years, would in- 
elude the making of laws in respect of 
the administration of such laws? Pro- 
vided that the rights of these Com- 
missioners to salaries, and in the event 
of their removal to pensions, are preserved, 


that the | 


would it be within the power of the | 


Irish Legislature, as part of their power 
to make laws relating to landlord and 
tenant, to make laws respecting adminis- 
tration ? 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, the Chief Secretary had omitted the 
most important point in the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman, and that was the point 
relating to purchase. The right hon. 
Gentleman had stated clearly and plainly 
that if an Irish Parliament of the future 
legislated in the matter of fair rents 
the Land Commissioners, like any other 
Judges, would be bound to administer the 


| well drawn. 





prepared to hand over the control and 
management of legislation upon that sum 
to the Irish Parliament. Would the 
Irish Parliament be free to legislate upon 
the credit that had already been passed ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : In answer, first of 
all, to my hon. Friend the Member for 
North Kerry, I must reply that the 
object of this clause is solely to protect 
vested interests. That object is not at 
all a fetter to legislation by an Irish 
Legislative Body upon the Land Question, 
only in that legislation they will not be 
able to interfere with or to overthrow or 
impair vested iuterests which these 
gentlemen possess. We could not, I 
think, have come to Parliament with any 
less proposal than that. In answer to 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone, who 
asks whether the Irish Legislature will 
be free to make laws affecting the 
£30,000,000 which are capable of being 
advanced by the British Treasury under 
the British Treasury, and whether they 
would be able to alter and vary the 
conditions under which these advances 
are to be made, I think it will be found 
that the matter has been fully dealt with 
when we come to the Financial Clauses. 
I may remind him the matter was par- 
tially dealt with by Clause 17, but we 
had reason to think that clause was not 
So long as the money is 
advanced out of the British Treasury 
and by the sanction of this Parliament, 
undoubtedly our view is that the Irish 


| Parliament would not be able to alter 


and vary the conditions of those advances. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he was obliged 
to the right hon. Gentieman the Chief 
Secretary for the trouble he had taken in 
replying. He would not, in consequence 
of that reply, persevere with the Amend- 
mert on the Paper, but would ask leave 
to withdraw it. 
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Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) wished 
to point out that there were two ques- 
tions. One was as to salaries and 
pensions of the Land Commissioners, 
and as regarded that there was no objec- 
tion to the clause whatever. But the 
point regarding the removability of the 
Land Commissioners required considera- 
tion, and he thought it should be left to 
be dealt with, if necessary, by the two 
Houses of the Irish Parliament. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I hope the 
Chief Secretary will not accede to the 
request made to him by the Member for 
Aberdeen. I think this is a serious 
question, both from the point of view 
of Irish policy and the point of view 
of British financial interests. I do not 
propose to say much beyond this—that, 
even in the view of the Government, 
I think they must feel some regret at the 
reflection of their own views of what is 
likely to be done by the Irish Parliament 
at the end of the three years, when the 
Land Question in Ireland is thrown over 
to be dealt with by the new Legislature 
which they are proposing to create. 
They cannot look with equanimity upon 
the possible result of such an abandon- 
ment of the interests to which they have 
been pledged, which abandonment will be 
greatly aggravated if, in addition to an 
entirely new land policy, it were open to 
the Irish Government to have an entirely 
new set of officials to administer that 
policy. If you insist upon permitting 
the Irish Legislature by Acts of Par- 
liament to interfere with the property of 
the Irish landlords, at all events you 
might not grudge them such small secu- 
rity as they may obtain from the fact 
that the existing Land Acts and any 
further Land Acts analogous to them 
will have to be administered under this 
Bill by the able and impartial gentlemen 
who now administer them. So much for 
the question of land policy. But there 
is another question which has been 
raised by my hon. Friend opposite (Mr. 
T. W. Russell), and to which the Chief 
Secretary himself has made some allu- 
sion, and that is the financial interest of 
England. ‘The Land Commissioners at 
the present moment administer the Irish 
Chureh Fund, upon which there have 
been large advances from the British 
Treasury, and the interests of the British 
Treasury would be seriously imperilled 
if that fund were badly administered. It 
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seems perfectly proper and just that the 
British Treasury should retain in the 
management of that fund some officials 
appointed by them, and who hold office 
during the pleasure of the Imperial Par- 
liament. And what is true of the Irish 
Church Surplus is equally true of the 
Irish Land Purchase Acts. The Mem- 
ber for North Kerry appears to be of 
opinion that at the end of three years it 
will be in the power of the Irish Parlia- 
ment to deal as they please with the 
Land Purchase Acts. 

Mr. SEXTON remarked that Clause 
35 gave them power after three years to 
deal with the laws relating to the sale 
and purchase of land, and he, therefore, 
had asked if they would also have power 
over the administration of such laws ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: The language 
is ambiguous. Clause 35 appears to 
hand over the whole of the Irish Land 
Question—whether it be a question of 
rent or purchase—to the new Irish Par- 
liament. I understand the Government 
do not mean to admit that and rely on 
some other clause certainly not discussed, 
and I think not fully on the Paper, for 
securing that, so far as British credit is 
concerned, it may not be in the power of 
the Irish Legislature to modify the Land 
Purchase Acts at all. If that is to be 
admitted, it is quite clear that we ought 
to have administering these Land Acts 
gentlemen irremovable by the Irish Par- 
liament, and appointed by the Imperial 
Parliament, and from the point of view 
of British credit it is necessary that 
some provision like that in this clause 
should remain in the Bill. My objection 
to the clause is not that it goes too far, 
but that it does not go far enough. You 
have secured, no doubt, by this that so 
long as the present gentlemen hold office 
the interests of the Imperial Parliament 
shall be safeguarded, but as soon as they 
resigu or die, or are removed by the 
procedure laid down in the Land Act of 
1891, who is going to look after the 
interests of the Imperial Exchequer so 
far as they are involved in the Land 
Question? Though this is not the 
clause in which to introduce it, we cer- 
tainly ought, at some stage of our pro- 
ceedings, to introduce a provision by 
which the Imperial Parliament shall be 
always represented, whether for the 
Chureh Surplus Fund or loans for land 
purchase. Thus, and thus only shall we 
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be able to provide for permanently securing 
our financialinterests. I amonethose who 
think that there will be serious danger 
to British interests and to the British 
taxpayer if we go on making advances 
for land purchase after this Bill has 
passed. We were not permitted to deal 
with that clause which seeks to deal with 
this point, for it was one of those passed 
after 10 o'clock on Thursday night. 
Certainly if on Report we are allowed a 
little more latitude of discussion than we 
have been permitted in Committee, I 
shall consider it to be my duty to point 
out to the House, and so far as I am 
able to the country, that the Government 
propose to continue this system of 
gigantic loans to Ireland, and at the same 
time shatter to the foundation the basis 
of credit upon which these loans can 
properly be issued. I leave that ques- 
tion for further consideration, and I only 
rise to beg the Government not to agree 
with the appeal made by the Member 
for Aberdeen, and to point out that, so 
far from this clause going too far in the 
matter of giving permanent status to 
the Land Judges in Ireland, in my 
opinion it does not go far enough. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL pointed out 
that the 20th section of the Land Act of 
1891 provided— 

“Save as aforesaid, each Commissioner other 
than the Judicial Commissioner shall hold his 
office by the same tenure as a County Court 
Judge in Ireland.” 


Government of 


That was to say, in 1891 that House 
gave each of these five gentlemen a 
permanent tenure, and two years after 
that they were lightly told by the 
Member for Aberdeen that they were to 
violate the undertaking which the House 
solemnly gave and these gentlemen 
accepted. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SETON-KARR (St. Helen's) 
rose to move— 

In page 15, line 2, after “Ireland”’ insert 
“Clerks of the Crown and Peace appointed 
under ‘The County Officers and Courts of 
Ireland Act, 1887.’” 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) said, it might save 
the time of the Committee if he pointed 
out that the Government were providing 
for this class of officials along with two 
other classes whose vested interests they 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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felt bound to protect from the terms of an 
Amendment which he (Mr. Morley) had 
on the Paper. 

Mr. SETON-KARR said, he was not 
satisfied with the way in which the 
Chief Secretary raised the point as to 
these officials. He (Mr. Seton-Karr) 
would state his reasons 

Tue CHAIRMAN was understood to 
say that the Amendment was in Order, 
but that it might be convenient if the 
question were disposed of on the Amend- 
ment standing in the name of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary. 

Mr. SETON-KARR said, he would 
like to state the reasons why he desired 
to have these officials included at this 
particular point. The Clerks of the 
Crown and Peace in Ireland had urged 
him to propose the insertion of these 
words, as they thought the Amendment 
was necessary to safeguard their interests, 
They were not satisfied with the course 
proposed by the Government, as the 
matter would remain doubtful; but by 
this Amendment their rights would be 
recognised in a perfectly unambiguous 
manner. He asked them to remember 
that these officials were permanent Civil 
servants, not paid out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund, but by Parliamentary Vote. 
For this reason they ought to have 
special terms included in the Bill fer 
their protection. He held that they 
should be specifically named as he pro- 
posed. Another reason was that these 
gentlemen had been obliged to give up 
their private practice as solicitors, and 
that they were dependent for the ress of 
their lives on the carrying out of the Act 
of 1877. He believed that the officials 
for whom he spoke were all Unionists, 
having a substantial stake in the country, 
and when they were about to be handed 
over to the tender mercies of a Nationalist 
Irish Pirliament that would probably be 
in a condition of chronic impecuniosity, 
they not unnaturally felt some anxiety 
about their future. He wanted to make 
a special reference to the word “ exist- 
ing.” He would ask what would happen 
to the Clerks of the Crown and Peace 
when those existing had, in the natural 
way, departed, and their successors came 
to be appointed ? Who would vote their 
salaries ? The Parliament in Ireland or 
the Imperial Parliament? There was 
ambiguity here again. He took it that 
the salaries would be voted by the Irish 
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and not by the Imperial, Parliament. He 
submitted that the House was in honour 
bound to safeguard in the most perfect 
manner the interests of these officials, 
and he trusted the question would be con- 
sidered in a proper light. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 15, line 2, after the word “ Ireland,” 
to insert the worls “ Clerks of the Crown and 
Peace appointed under ‘The County Officers 
and Courts (Treland) Act, 1877." —(CWVr. Seton- 
Karr.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
he there inserted.” 


Mr. J. MORLEY said, he believed 
anyone had listened to the hon. 
Member have anticipated the 
answer he (Mr. Morley)would give. He 
entirely agreed with him. He had only 
tosay that the sole question between the 
Government and the hon. Member was as 
to the convenient place in which this 
protection should be provided for. He 
had himself put an Amendment upon the 
Paper for the purpose of effecting the 
very object which the hon. Member had 
in view. The place where the hon. 
Member proposed to insert his Amend- 
ment was uot the most convenient. The 
Government recognised to the full the 
legality and equity of the claims of 
existing Clerks of the Crown and Peace, 
and were anxious to safeguard their 
vested interests ; and they defied anyone 
to say that they were not embraced 
within the scope of the clause as they 
proposed that it should stand. They 
were accused of wanting to hand these 
gentlemen over to the tender mercies of 
the Irish Parliament, whereas they pro- 
posed exactly what the hon. Member 
desired to have done. On the question 
about the future Clerks of the Crown 
and Peace, he had to say that they 
would not be paid by Vote from that 
House. The Irish Government would 
make its own arrangements with its own 
Clerks. They had only to safeguard the 
vested interests of those whom they were 
bound to by the tradition of Parliament, 
and who might suffer injustice. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Paddington, 
S.) said, his own impression was that 
the Chief Secretary's words were wider 
than the Amendment. He said his words 
covered two other classes of persons. 
Might he ask who those other classes 
were ? 


who 
could 
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Mr. J. MORLEY said, in his Amend- 
ment the case of the Clerks of the Peace 
would be dealt with, together with the 
eases of certain officers connected with 
the Law Courts and of the Dublin Police 
Magistrates. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, the 
Chief Secretary must give credit to 
those who were raising the Debate, as 
they were trying to protect these men, 
who felt, naturally, very nervous about 
their position, and desired that it 
should be stated as clearly as pos- 
sible. He did not think they would 
be as well satisfied if included gene- 
rally as if specified directly. The 
Chief Secretary should be satisfied that, 
by the general inclusion which he proposed, 
there might not arise difficulty in the 
future, by which the decision of some 
Court might throw these men out. It 
was necessary they should be properly 
specified. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, he thought 
the terms of his Amendment would meet 
the case. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
they were all agreed about what was 
wanted, but the Government ought to 
make the matter clear, so that the 
difficulties that had arisen under other 
Acts with regard to the position of 
officials might not arise under the 
working of this Bill, if it became law. 

*Mr. W. KENNY (Dublin, St. 
Stephen’s Green) asked how would that 
part of the emoluments which were 
derived from the presentments by the 
Grand Juries be dealt with? Was it 
necessary, in order to bring the officials 
within the proposed Amendment, that the 
entire amount of the salaries should be 
paid by Parliament. He believed that 
they were paid partly out of the rates 
and partly out of the Votes. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the 
Committee would probably agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman that it might 
he desirable to introduce the words 
regarding all the = officials together, 
and he admitted the weight of his 
objection from that standpoint. But 
there was the question of drafting, and 
he thought on that point the Amendment 
of his hon, Friend (Mr. Seton-Karr) 


would come in at a more appropriate 
place than the Amendment of the Chief 
Secretary. 
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Mr. J. MORLEY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman did not consider the definition 
given in the Ist sub-section of the clause 
as to persons whose salaries were charged 
on the Consolidated Fund. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL said, it covered 
all existing officers serving in Ireland in 
the permanent Civil Service of the 
Crown. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Yes, whose 
salaries are charged upon the Consolidated 
Fund. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: If we had 
the words “receiving salaries provided 
by money voted by Parliament,” would 
that not include money voted under Act of 
Parliament ? 

- Mr. J. MORLEY : No. 

Mr. SETON-KARR said, he was 
strongly assured that these gentlemen 
were most dissatisfied with the words 
proposed to be inserted by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary. They 
could not be blamed if they regarded the 
probable working of this measure in this 
way with considerable suspicion. He 
would like to ask the Chief Secretary 
why he objected to the Amendment ? 
He had not stated any objection. He 
would remind the right hon. Gentleman 
that he was not legislating for his own 
benefit, but for the safeguarding of those 
who were entitled to be heard. He had 
other Amendments on the Paper directed 
to the same object—the protection of 
these men under the working of the 
Bill. 

Mr. J.MORLEY : If the Amendment 
is defeated it will be impossible for us 
to deal with the question at all. 

Mr. SETON-KARR: Tell me why 
you object. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I have told you. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he would 
like to hear what was to be done with 
regard to the matter of the portions—one 
portion of the salary voted by Parlia- 
ment, and the second by the Grand Jury. 
He understood that was the way in which 
the salaries were made up—partially by 
Parliamentary vote and partially by 
Grand Jury vote. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Partially by 
fee. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, it would 
be well to end all ambiguity as to where 
the Parliamentary portion was to come 
from in future. Were they to be burdened 
in this Parliament in future by this 
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solitary Irish Estimate, or was it to 
be taken away, or withdrawn, from the 
Imperial Parliament ? The other point 
was, what was to be done regarding that 
portion of the salaries which were now 
drawn from local sources? Was this to 
be controlled by the Imperial or the 
Irish Legislature ? What was the Chief 
Secretary’s view on this question ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, of course 
there would not be a solitary Irish Esti- 
mate. The clause would entitle the 
officials in question to receive their 
present salaries and their pensions from 
the British Treasury, the latter recouping 
themselves from the Irish Exchequer. 
They did not propose to guarantee any 
sums from local sources. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, it was 
necessary the matter should be made per- 
fectly clear. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary told 
them that the salaries and pensions 
would be a matter for the British Trea- 
sury. If that were so, they should know 
whether they would be paid out of the 
Consolidated Fund ? They should know 
whether they were to be paid under the 
authority of that House ? 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) said, that 
if the fees paid by Grand Juries to these 
men were intended to fall on the Irish 
Exchequer, it was time for the Nationalist 
Members to protest against it. There 
were other officers besides these men in 
a similar position. The proposition of 
the Leader of the Opposition (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) apparently was that the whole 
income of these men should be placed on 
the Public Revenue of Ireland. Was 
that reasonable? “Her Majesty ”"— 
which meant the Imperial Government 
—was to have the control of the duties 
of the officers. The Irish Parliament 
was to have no power in relation to 
modifying or controlling the discharge of 
those duties; but the Irish Revenue 
was to bear all the cost. Well, he did 
not think they could agree to that. He 
thought they might make it, “ Her 
Majesty in communication with the Irish 
Government,” or they should in some 
form of words give the power of control, 
and removal where necessary, to the 
Irish Government. Then, again, why 
should the Irish Legislature give those 
gentlemen who might be removed by 
Her Majesty, or who might retire upon 
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the passing of this Act, the same amount 
of pension as they would receive if 
they were to serve 20 years longer ? 
Could this be justified? Why should 
these gentlemen, who were protected in 
their offices by the fact that they could 
not be removed, be allowed to retire on 
pension on the morrow of the passing of 
the Home Rule Bill? As the whole of 
the burden was t¢ fall on the Irish 
Revenue, he asked the Government to 
say that the Irish Government should at 
least have some opportunity of expressing 
an opinion in the matter. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 
Mid) said, he understood there were two 
classes of Clerks of the Crown, one being 
appointed under a Statute of Geo. IV., and 
the other underthe Act of 1877. The class 
appointed under the Act of Geo. IV. 
were largely paid by fees and by Grand 
Jury presentments, but certainly part of 
their salaries was paid by the Crown. 
He wished to know whether Sub- 
section 3 would include both those who 
were appointed under the Act of 
1877 and those who were appointed 
under the Act of Geo. IV ? 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) said, that 
some of the Members of the Opposition 
reminded him of the phrase about being 
more Catholic than the Pope. The 
gentlemen he referred to were more con- 
cerned about these officers than were the 
officers themselves. The Clerks of the 
Peace had stated their case, and the 
gentlemen who represented them had 
moved the Amendment now under con- 
sideration. ‘That being so, it was some- 
what interesting to find that fresh 
grievances had been discovered which 
were not contemplated by those who 
were immediately interested. 

Mr. H. PLUNKETT (Dublin Co., 
S.) pointed out that the Clerks of the 
Peace, whose remuneration was paid 
partly by the Crown, partly by the 
Grand Jury, and partly by private indi- 
viduals, did not come under the Amend- 
ment, because that Amendment only re- 
ferred to officers receiving salaries out of 
money provided by Parliament. The 
class, however, consisted of very long 
service men, and he submitted that the 
Amendment should be recast so as to 
cover their case. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, the gentle- 
men referred to had no claim upon the 
provisions contemplated in the subject, 
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as they received no salary from Pariia- 
ment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Perhaps 
I may suggest, in the interests of 
the progress of Business, that we 
should defer these very important ques- 
tions until a later stage of the clause. 
I adhere to the view I formerly ex- 
pressed, that the clause is rather clumsily 
drafted, but still I think it would take 
too long to bring it into a more wsthetic 
shape now, and I think it would be well 
to drop the Amendment and to amend 
the proposed Amendment of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. 

Mr. SETOCN-KARR said, he would 
take the course suggested by his right 
hon. Friend, on the distinct understanding 
that he moved the Amendment in 
another form later on. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
GeneraL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 


mersmith) moved an Amendment pro- 
viding that existing Judges and other 
persons having charges on the Consoli- 
dated Fund should be retired on pension 
on the day on which the Act came into 
force. He remarked that the Judges 
were Imperial Judges, and were appointed 
to carry out the Imperial law. If, how- 
ever, the Bill became an Act they would 
have to carry out the local laws passed 
by an Irish Legislature. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.), 
rising to Order, asked whether the 
Amendment was not wholly inconsistent 
with the words already passed in Clause 
26? 

GENERAL GOLDSWORTHY said, 
he was dealing with “existing Judges ” 
&e. 

Toe CHAIRMAN said, the hon. and 
gallant Member must take care not to 
come into conflict with Clause 26. 

GENERAL GOLDSWORTHY said, he 
wished to clear the ground entirely of 
Imperial obligations. He thought that 
Parliament had no right whatever 
practically to desert the Judges at the 
present moment. The freedom of speech 
that existed in that House was not 
allowed to interfere with the Judges. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: There is no 
freedom of speech here. 

GevERAL GOLDSWORTHY went 
on to say that the Judges might not agree 
in politics with those who would be at 
the head of affairs in Ireland if this Bill 
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became law, and in that case their lives 
would certainly not be very happy ones. 
He thought that the honourable course 
of the House of Commons was to settle 
up with these officers and let them go. As 
honourable men, Members could not 
force the Civil servants to serve other 
masters than those they were engaged to 
serve, and it must also be borne in mind 
that unwilling service was bad service. 
He did not wish in any way to reflect 
upon hon. Members who might form the 
Irish Executive, but hecontended that the 
House had not only a right but a duty 
to take into consideration the feelings of 
the Civil servants, and to provide a 
means of escape for them. Many of these 
people would have to leave Ireland and 
seek a home elsewhere. They would 
searcely be fit to start their careers afresh, 
and even if some of them should be able 
to, they would only be likely to receive 
small remuneration. No doubt the Chief 
Secretary desired to do what was fair and 
just, but in this proposal he had not 
attained his wish, and it was to be hoped 
that he would adopt such a seale of 
remuneration and compensation as would 
be satisfactory to the officials concerned. 
He had received a statement as to the 
terms desired by the officials, and having 
looked into those terms they did not 
appear to him at all exorbitant. In 
dealing with this question the Govern- 
ment should remember the dictum of 
Mr. John Bright, “that England can- 
not afford to be mean.” To his mind, 
however, the Government would be 
acting worse than meanly if it did not 
adopt some such Amendment as this. . 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 15, line 3, leave out all the words 
after “Crown,” and insert the words * shall be 
retired on the day that this Act comes into force, 
aud shall receive as pension such sum as they 
would have earned as pension or gratuity if 10 
years had been added to their actual service, 
aid such further sum as may be considered 
equitable for loss of pay and allowances and 
prospects of premotion and higher pensions,”— 
(General Goldsworthy.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘and receiving salaries charged on the 
Consolidated Fund of the United King- 
dom’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman has made a most ex- 
traordinary proposal. So far as I can 
understand it, it is that on the appointed 
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day, the moment the Act comes into 
force, all the Judges aud Land Com- 
missioners and all the permanent Civil ser- 
vants are to be retired, and compulsorily 
retired. I thought that the contention 
on the other side was that there would 
be too great a readiness on the part of 
the Irish Government to compel these 
important officials and servants to retire, 

GENERAL GOLDSWORTHY said, he 
had put his Amendment on the Paper 
without consulting the Leader of the 
Opposition. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The proposal is 
one which cannot be seriously entertained 
in any quarter of the House. The hon. 
aud gallant Gentleman said, in a very 
heroic way, “ Do not let us be mean—let 
us give them these pensions and gratui- 
ties.” 

GENERAL GOLDSWORTHY : No; 
compensation. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Quite so, com- 
pensation for loss of pay and allowances 
and prospects. ‘“ Let us,” he said, “ do 
this thing handsomely—tlo not let us be 
mean.” But he forgets that all this 
money which he sogenerously distributes 
will have to come not out of our pockets, 
but out of the pockets of the Irish 
people ; and I should think, therefore, 
that to entail this expenditure upon Ire- 
land would be about as mean a thing as 
we could do. We should be imposing 
upon Ireland the necessity of having a 
double set of Judges and Civil servants, 
and should be requiring them to pay for 
the same. 

GexeraL GOLDSWORTHY: I 
have another Amendment further on. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I hope I shall be 
better able to meet the hon, Member on 
the next Amendment than I am on 
this. 

Mr. A. J. BALYOUR: I listened to 
my hon. and gallant Friend, and when 
he said that the lives of the Irish Judges 
and permanent Civil servants of the 
Crown would not, perhaps, be very 
happy under an unrestricted Irish Legis- 
lature I fully agreed with his sentiments, 
and had great sympathy with his motives ; 
but there are two reasons, in addition to 
those mentioned bythe right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite,why I think it undesirable for 
the hon. and gallant Member to press his 
Amendment. One reason I draw from 
the position of these gentlemen them- 
selves, and the other I draw from the 
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position of the minority in Ireland. As 
regards these gentlemen themselves, I 
am not sure that, though the Amendment 
is designed entirely in their interests, 
that they would look with great satis- 
faction at having their official career cut 
short with no further security for com- 
pensation than is contained in the 
words— 

“Such farther sum as may be considered 
equitable for loss of pay and allowances and 
prospects of promotion and higher pensions.” 


Government of 


There is no very clear statement in the 
Amendment of my hon. and gallant 
Friend as to who is to make the equit- 
able estimate. 

GENERAL GOLDSWORTHY : That 
is in another ciause. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If it is the 
Irish Government, I presume that would 
not satisfy the hou. and gallant Gentle- 
mau. Even if it is the Imperial Go- 
vernment, I am not certain that the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman would look with 
equanimity at leaving the matter entirely 
in the hands of the British Treasury. 1, 
therefore, doubt if these officials would 
think it in their interest that we should 
adopt the course the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman suggests—and suggests in 
perfect good faith—for the purpose of 
safeguarding their interests. There is 
another consideration that ought not to 
be absent from our minds. The difficul- 
ties of the new Irish Legislature when it 
comes into existence, and the friction and 
conflict which we apprehend will result 
from bringing it into existence, are more 
likely to be mitigated if we keep in Ire- 
land a body of able, impartial, and edu- 
eated public servants than if we deprive 
the Government of the services of such 
men. To hand over to an Irish Legisla- 
ture, not only the management of Irish 
affairs, but the management of Irisa 
affairs with an entirely new judicial and 
official staff would be most disastrous to 
Ireland generally, and especially so to 
the minority. It is in their interest, as 
well as in that of the officials themselves, 
that I would urge my hon. and gallant 
Friend not to press his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SEXTON said, that in the case 
of the alteration of the duties of any of 
the Judges, County Court Judges, Land 
Commissioners, or other officers, the 
country which paid the whole of their 
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salaries had some right to be consulted. 
He ventured to think that that could not 
be considered an extravagant claim. He 
did not think it right that the Imperial 
Government alone should determine such 
change of duty, and, in order to secure that 
the Irish Government should be consulted 
in such cases, he begged to move that 
the words “in communication with the 
Irish Government” should be inserted in 
the clause, so that it might then read 

“Or such duties as Her Majesty, in commu- 
nication with the Irish Government, may de- 
clare to be analogous.” 


Amendment proposed, in line 11], after 
“Majesty,” to insert the words “in 
communication with the Irish Govern- 
ment.” 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. J. MORLEY said, he saw the 
point which the hon. Member raised, 
and it was, no doubt, not unreasonable 
that duties of this important nature 
should be fixed with reference to the 
wishes of the country which had to pay 
the officials for fulfilling those duties, 
and which was, therefore, most concerned 
in their good and efficient discharge. 
At the same time, he thought it would 
be contrary to all precedent if they were 
to insert in the Bill such words as “ Her 
Majesty in communication with the Irish 
Government.” He thought the object 
which his hon. Friend sought might be 
attained in another part of the clause by 
inserting the words he now suggested in 
eases where the Treasury, for example, 
had to make certain awards. They 
should assent to the introduction of 
words to the effect that the Treasury 
should be in communication with the 
Irish Government. In the present case, 
as he had said, he thought it would be 
contrary to all usage to attach such 
words as those suggested. He thought 
they might trust to the good faith, and 
to the natural growth of communications 
between the Irish Government and the 
Imperial Government in this matter. 
He hoped the hon. Member would not 
press the Amendment, in view of the 
fact that he was prepared to meet him in 
another part of the Bill. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he admitted the 
importance of the point the right hon. 
Gentleman had made, but this was a 
very different matter. At any time there 
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might arise a question of the duties of the 
Judges, Land Commissioners, or others. 
He understood the right hon. Gentleman 
to admit the principle that it was 
desirable that the Irish Government 
should be consulted in these appoint- 
ments. If he admitted the principle, he 
should be glad to leave to him the con- 
sideration of the method. He knew 
there was some technical difficulty as to 
the use of the words after “ Her Majesty,” 
but he had no option but to raise the 
point in the most convenient form. He 
should be satisfied if the right hon. 
Gentleman introduced words to secure 
his object, and at present he would not 
press the Amendment. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I think the 
object is not unreasonable, and I will 
consider between now and the next 
stage where we can introduce these 
words. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, there was 
a good deai in this, and he should like to 
see the proposed Amendment of the 
hon. Member on the Paper, so that it 
might be considered. These Judges and 
Civil servants had been appointed for a 
specific purpose by Her Majesty, but 
under the proposal of the hon. Member 
their positions might be rendered intoler- 
able. He trusted that the Chief Secre- 
tary would stick to his clause. 

Mr. SEXTON said the initiative 
would rest with Her Majesty. 

Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) 
said Her Majesty must act on the advice 
of someone. He failed to see what 
could be meant by the words “in com- 
munication with the Irish Government,” 
unless Her Majesty were to have two 
sets of advisers. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he had no such 
purpose as to suggest that the communi- 
cation which should take place between 
Her Majesty and the Irish Government 
should place the latter in the position of 
advisers on these matters. His object 
was to secure that when a change was 
made the country which had to pay the 
money should have an opportunity of 
expressing an opinion on it. 

Tue Marquess oF CARMARTHEN 
said, the Irish Government were only to 
be “in communication” with Her 
Majesty, therefore he did not think the 
Amendment would have the slightest 
effect. Of course there would be com- 


munication between Irish Representatives 
Mr. Sexton 
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and English Ministers, and, unless some- 
thing were to be done on the advice of 
Irish Ministers, he did not see the neces- 
sity for putting in the words proposed. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he wished 
here to raise the point as to the remune- 
ration of these officers, which the Com- 
mittee had been engaged in considering 
earlier in the evening. Subsequent to 
1877 these officials had been paid by 
salary, but prior to that they were paid 
in part, if not wholly, by fees, and they 
held their offices during good behaviour. 
They held the tenure of Judges. The 
Government were bound on every prin- 
ciple of equity to see that these officials 
would in the future receive salaries not 
less than were paid them at present, and 
that their powers were not interfered 
with. The fact that the salaries had 
hitherto been voted not by Parliament 
but by the Local Authorities, did not, to 
his mind, affect the question. He thought 
the question could best be raised by 
moving to insert after “salaries” the 
word “emoluments,” so that the clause 
would read “salaries, emoluments, and 
pensions.” 

Mr. SEXTON said, that the word 
“ salaries ” would include emoluments. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he wished 
to know how the interests of those 
officers who were appointed before 1877 
were to be secured—the salaries of these 
gentlemen being dependent on sources 
other than Parliament. 


Amendment proposed, after the word 
“salaries” to insert the word “ emolu- 


ments.”"—(Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘emoluments’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. J. MORLEY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman overlooked the fact that in 
the Definition Clause “ salary ” was made 
to include “ remuneration, allowances, or 
emoluments.” In 1877 these offices, 
which had previously been remunerated 
by fees, became freehold offices. Well, a 
freehold office was property which was 
protected by Clanse 4, 


Lorp R. CHURCHILL wished to 
know whether the officers appointed 
previous to 1877 were subject to the 
same principle of irremovability as those 
appointed subsequently ? 
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Mr. J. MORLEY said, he took it 
that, their office being freehold, they 
were irremovable. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.) said, the 
noble Lord peed not concern himself 
about these gentlemen. There were no 
officials in Ireland who more deserved to 
be removed. Though paid large salaries 
out of the county fund so far as he could 
learn these gentlemen did nothing. The 
Clerk of the Crown in County Antrim 
was Lord Donegall, who was never in 
Ireland. He (Mr. Knox) did not know 
if anyone was acquainted with his 
address in Ireland, indeed, he did not 
know if the noble Lord had ever been in 
Ireland. Lord Donegall, at any rate, 
drew a large freehold salary and did 
nothing for it. His salary was property, 
and the Irish Parliament, under Section 
4, would not be able to interfere with it. 
That was a great pity. Unfortunately, 
to the day of his death Lord Donegall 
would draw a large salary for doing 
nothing. 
*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.) asked what redress these Civil 
servants would have if their salaries 
were not paid? Would they have an 
abstract right to recover on the protection 
which was afforded to other Civil ser- 
vants? If they had only the remedy 
of petition of right or whatever 
other remedy was given under Clause 4 
it might take them a long time to derive 
auy benefit from the provision. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, that their 
rights would be like those of other 
holders of freehold property in Ireland. 
The view of the Government was that 
they would be protected under Clause 4. 
*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said, that 
the posts filled by these servants called 
for the performance of onerous duties, 
and the fact that the remuneration 
happened to come in the particular way 
which had been described made no 
difference. ‘There was no security that 
that remuneration would not be with- 
drawn, and, if it was, against whom 
would they have a remedy ? Would it 
be against the State who appointed 
them? No; but against some utterly 
unknown entity from whom they received 
power to recover under Clause 4. The 


State had engaged the services of 
these gentlemen—([TJronical  cheers.] 


He understood that cheer. The offices 
these gentlemen held were onerous, though 
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in some cases the functions were allowed 
to be performed by deputy. The offices 
were State offices performed for a con- 
sideration, and it seemed to him strange 
that the Government should with one 
hand profess to give these geutlemen 
security and with the other take away 
every security that was worth anything 
at all. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity) said, the Chief Secretary had 
several times declared that these gentle- 
men were protected under Clause 4, and 
the right hon. Gentleman based his 
statement on the assumption that their 
right to hold their offices and to receive 
certain fees and emoluments was included 
under the word * property.” He should 
like to ask the Solicitor General if he 
could confirm that statement ? 

*Mr. LITTLE (Whitehaven) said, it was 
asserted that some of the gentlemen who re- 
ceived these salaries performed no service ; 
and if that were so, should such a condition 
of things be continued? He did not 
press for an answer now, but he desired 
to have one before the Report stage ; 
because, so far as he was personally con- 
cerned, if the Government were going to 
charge on the Irish people the salaries 
and pensions of persons who did nothing, 
he should persistently oppose the recog- 
nition of such a principle at a later 
stage. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riasy, Forfar) said, he would answer 
the question as to whether the salaries of 
the officers they were discussing were 
property by saying “ yes.” 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, it was a 
most extraordinary statement to make, 
that Clerks of the Peace in Ireland had 
no duties to perform—— 

Mr. KNOX: I said Clerks 
Crown. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, the hon, 
Member's only authority for that state- 
ment was that Lord Donegall did no 
duty in County Antrim. But there was 


of the 


not another Clerk of the Crown in Ire- 
land of whom that could be said. It was 
absurd to say, because a man 


handed over certain duties to a deputy 
that, therefore, there were no duties of 
the kind to discharge in Ireland. Did 
the hon. Member (Mr. Knox) ever see 
the list of voters for the County of 
Cavan ? If so, he would have seen the 
signature of the Clerk of the Peace at the 
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bottom. That official was responsible 
for preparing the list ; he had to attend 
Quarter Sessions and the Assizes. 

Mr. KNOX: I did not say those 
duties had not to be fulfilled. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Why, then, 
had the hon. Member referred to Lord 
Donegall ? The only effect of doing that 
was to suggest that these gentlemen had 
no duties to perform. He (Mr. Russell) 
maintained that they had most important 
duties to perform. The Solicitor Gene- 
ral for England could not know much 
about the matter ; and he was, therefore, 
at a loss to know why the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had been questioned. 
There were only a few of these officials, 
and the question was whether they were 
to be dealt with in this happy-go-lucky 
way ? Clause 4 protected them—that was 
to say,their property was not to be taken 
away without due process of law. He 
was not going to ask the old conundrum 
“ What is due process of law ?” but he 
maintained that it was «a monstrous 
thing to leave gentlemen in possession of 
a freehold to scramble for their rights 
either under Clause 4 or in any other 
way. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) thought 
it desirable that the Committee should 
take note of the fact that a great deal 
of trouble was taken to secure the inte- 
rests of private persons, but very little to 
secure the rights of the taxpayer. The 
position of the Opposition reminded him 
of an arrangement between officers and 
soldiers of a retreating army to take away 
as much plunder as they could. The 
Irish Legislature was to be compelled, 
under a heavy monetary penalty, to keep 
up officials for whom it might have no 
need in the future. The Irish Govern- 
ment should be left free to transfer officers 
to some useful post, or to get rid of them 
on the best terms-in the public interest. 
Instead of this just principle being 
adopted, the Committee had to listen to 
these sordid demands by the Opposition, 
and to see the Members of that Party, 
with some Radicals to help them, play 
the ancient réle of looking more at pri- 
vate than at public interests. The Clerks 
of the Peace in England in many cases 
had little to do—so little that they em- 
ployed deputies to do it—and it was not 
difficult to believe that many of these 
officials would be unnecessary in Ireland. 
But it was now proposed that whether 
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the Irish Government required them or 
not they were to retain their services, or 
pay them exorbitant compensation for 
retiring. He submitted that that was 
carrying the principle of private com- 
pensation out of public funds too far. 
While not disposed to be unjust to these 
men, ke thought it would be more just 
to leave the Irish Government to settle 
affairs with them, not according to private 
interests, but according to the needs and 
the monetary resources of the Irish 
people. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In asking 
leave to withdraw this Amendment, I 
desire to make oue observation on the ex- 
traordinary speech of the hon. Member 
for Sunderland. The hon. Gentleman 
has given us to understand that we, the 
Tory Party, are at what he called our 
“ old trade” of protecting private rights. 
Well, I never knew that the protection 
of private rights was the monopoly of 
the Tory Party. I had hoped, for the 
credit of this House, that there is no 
section of it that does not hold that when 
aman has rights they ought to be pro- 
tected, even as against the taxpayers. 
The saving of the taxpayers’ money is, 
no doubt, highly important ; but there is 
something of higher importance still— 
namely, the fulfilment of the obligations 
of Parliament. If we disregard these 
obligations no savings that we can effect 
will prevent the State from rapidly 
falling into ruin. I do not wish to con- 
tinue this discussion. The Government 
have met me in a fair spirit. They have 
admitted that the Civil servants have 
rights properly outside the sphere of the 
Trish Parliament, and I do not think it 
would improve their position by arguing 
the case further. I beg, therefore, to 
withdraw the Amendment. 

Mr. SETON-KARR said, in refer- 
ence to the Amendment which stood in 
his name on the Paper, to insert after 
“Treland,” in line 2 of the clause, the 
words “Clerks of the Crown and Peace 
appointed under ‘The County Officers 
and Courts (Ireland) Act, 1887,’” that 
he did not move that Amendment, because 
he had been assured by the Chief Secre- 
tary that his point had been fully met by 
the definition of the Bill. He wished, 
however, to make the matter plain to 
the Committee, and have it on record 
that the Government were prepared to 
safeguard the interests of the Clerks of 
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the Crown and Peace in Ireland. He 
thought it hardly became the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland to describe the defence 
of vested interests as a sordid policy, for 
the hon. Member was one of those who 
were willing to appropriate many 
thousands of the British taxpayers’ 
money to the purpose of paying Members 
of Parliament. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I now beg to 
move to leave out, in lines 12 and 13 of 
the clause, the words “if and so far as 
not paid out of the Irish Consolidated 
Func.” The effect of omitting these 
words will be to enact that the salaries 
and pensions shall be paid out of the Ex- 
chequer of the United Kingdom. This 
is a proposal for which the friends of the 
Irish Civil servants ought to be grateful, 
because it will give them a claim upon 
the British Exchequer. When this 
Amendment is agreed to, I shall move 
another providing that the sums paid 
by the Exchequer of the United King- 
dom, in the matter of these salaries and 
pensions, shall be repaid to it from the 
Trish Exchequer. 


Amendment proposed, in page 15, line 
12, to leave out from the word “ pen- 
sions ” to the word “ shall,” in line 13.— 
(Mr. J. Morley.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.) : Those who consider only the 
Trish Civil servants may be satisfied with 
this proposal ; but those who think, as I 
do, something of the British taxpayer, 
ask for some further explanation of this 
extraordinary change. ‘The salaries and 
pensions of the Irish Civil servants are 
going to be placed on the guarantee and 
security of the British Exchequer ; but I 
want to know what guarantee the British 
Exchequer wili have that the repayments 
will be made to it out of the Irish Con- 
solidated Fund? I look upon this as 
putting anadditional burden on the British 
taxpayer 


Mr. J. MORLEY: My right hon. 


Friend must not have read the clause, for 
if he did he would see that under the 
clause as it stands the Exchequer of the 
United Kingdom is responsible for the 
salaries and pensions if there is a default 
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on the part of the Irish Exchequer. If 
the Irish Exchequer makes default we 
shall have means of recouping ourseives 
under the new financial arrangements 
proposed by the Government. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES\(Lynn Regis) 
observed that the Chief Secretary was not 
quite accurate in his statement. Under the 
clause as it stood the salaries and pensions 
were, in the first instance, a charge on 
the Irish Consolidated Fund ; but under 
the clause as amended the liability would 
be transferred from the Irish Consolidated 
Fund to the British Consolidated Fund, 
What security was there that the Irish 
Secretary would make good the pay- 
ments made by the British Exchequer * 
The Chief Secretary said that the 
security would be found in some new 
financial arrangements which had not 
yet been submitted to the Committee. 
The Committee were still, to a great 
extent, ignorant of those financial arrange- 
ments. They were asked to impose a 
fresh liability on the British taxpayer. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL made an 

observation which did not reach the 
Reporters’ Gallery. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, they 
were asked to impose a liability upon 
the British taxpayer, for whom some 
of them had still some feeling, on the 
understanding that any sums so paid 
by the British Exchequer were to be 
repaid by the Irish Exchequer. But the 
Irish Exchequer did not yet exist. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL again made 
a remark which was not audible in the 
Reporters’ Gallery. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Pray 
hold your tongue while I am speaking. 
This was not merely a case of putting 
the cart before the horse, but of putting 
the cart before a horse that had not 
yet been foaled. The Irish Exchequer 
had not yet been foaled. It did not 
exist. How, then, could they talk 
about putting a charge upon it ? 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: I was 
making a remark for the good, as I 
thought, of my hon. Friend, when he in- 
terrupted me with very un-Parliamentary 
language. I was endeavouring to ex- 
plain that the object of the Amendment 
is to make these salaries and pensions a 
charge on the British Exchequer in the 
first instance, and to provide that the 
British Exchequer shali be repaid out of 
the Irish Exchequer. The advantage of 
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the change to the officials whom we are 
trying to safeguard is that their salaries 
and pensions become a charge on the 
British Exchequer first, aud ultimately on 
the Irish Exchequer. 

*Mr. COHEN (Islington, N.) thought 
a sufficient answer had not been given to 
the question asked by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham — namely, what protection 
against default by the Irish Exchequer 
the Financial Clauses would supply to 
the British Exchequer ? The Committee 
were still in ignorance of what that pro- 
tection was. 

Mr. SEXTON thought no useful pur- 
pose was to be served by continuing the 
discussion. It was not a matter of the 
slightest moment. The original proposal 
was that the Irish Consolidated Fund 


Government of 





should pay, the Imperial Treasury 
guaranteeing. Now it was proposed that 


the Imperial Treasury should pay, and 
be recouped from the Irish Exchequer. 
He could not refrain from saying that the 
Amendment would be offensive to the 
feelings of the Irish people in providing 
that their officials should be paid by the 
British Exchequer. The Irish Consoli- 
dated Fund ought to be good enough for 
them. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George's, Han- 
over Square): The important point that 
has been raised by the right hon, Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
and others is what security is te be given 
to the British taxpayer that he will get 
back the money he has paid from tie 
Irish Exchequer ? 

Mr. SEXTON : Clause 14. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Clause 14 seems 
to me, as at present advised, to be a most 
unsatisfactory security for the British 
taxpayer. The Lord Lieutenant may 
sign a cheque, but Clause 14 does not 
state how that cheque is to be honoured. 
This point of the security for the British 
Treasury will have to be carefully con- 
sidered, that is, of course, if we can find 
the opportunity of considering it. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
that much of the difficulty that had now 
arisen was due to the postponement of 
the Financial Clauses. As toClause 14, 
for instance, the Commitieedid not know 
whether the Gevernment intended to 
stand by it in its present terms, and 
therefore they were at a disadvantage. 
There were no means whatever set out 
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in the clause for enforcing repayment by 
the Irish Exchequer, on whose goodwill, 
it seemed, the British Treasury would 
only have to depend. He wished to ask 
the Prime Minister or the Chief Secre- 
tary whether Clause 14 would be intro- 
duced as it stood, or whether it would be 
introduced in a modified form ? 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (Leeds, 
Central) said, the Chief Secretary had 
stated that his Amendment was one for 
which those who were anxious to defend 
the interests of the Civil servants ought 
to be grateful. But a very different view 
of the Amendment was taken by the hon, 
Member for Kerry. The hon. Member 
had said that the Amendment was in- 
sulting to the Irish people—— 

Mr. SEXTON : I said it was offen- 
sive to the people of Ireland that certain 
of their officials should be paid by the 
British Exchequer. 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said, 
the measure of the gratitude which the 
Chief Secretary claimed must evidently 
be the difference between the security 
offered by the Imperial Exchequer and 
that offered by the Irish Exchequer. The 
kon. Member for Kerry considered it an 
insult to the Irish people to assume that 
any such difference existed. The Chief 
Secretary held quite another view, and 
one which they would remember when 
the question arose of the security offered 
by the Irish Exchequer for payments due 
to the British taxpayer. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) moved 
to insert after “ shall,” in line 13 of the 
clause, the words “continue te be a 
charge on the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom, and.” He thought it 
was desirable that those words should be 
inserted, showing that the process by 
which the payment of salaries and pen- 
sions was secured should be continued. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 15, line 13, after the word “ shall,” 
to insert the words “continue to be a charge 
on the Consolidated Fund of the United King- 
dom, and.”"—(¥Mr. Tomlinson.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: That matter is 
already provided for in the clause. To 
say that these salaries and pensions shall 
be paid out of the Exchequer of the 
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United Kingdom is the same as saying 
that they shall be a charge on the 
Consolidated Fund of the United King- 
dom. 

Mr. TOMLINSON asked leave to 


withdraw his Amendment. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 15, line 14, after the word “ King- 
dom.” to insert the words “and all sums so 
paid shall be repaid to that Exchequer from the 
Irish Exchequer.”—(Mr. J. Morley.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Is there any 
provision made for the payment of in- 
terest which may fall due owing to 
undue delay in settling accounts on the 
part of the Irish Exchequer ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I think it would 
be very undesirable to give the Irish 
Government to understand that we con- 
templated the possibility of their being 
in arrears. If Clause 14 works at all 
there will be no chance of interest be- 
coming due. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 

Clause 14, as it stood, really contem- 
plated default on the part of the Irish 
Government, for it provided that until 
the whole of the amount due by the 
Irish Exchequer to the British Ex- 
ehequer was paid, no other amount 
should be paid out by the Irish Ex- 
chequer. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) moved to 
amend the Amendment by inserting the 
word “forthwith” after the word 
“shall,” in order to secure that the 
payments by the Irish Exchequer to the 
British Exchequer should be prompt. 


Amendment proposed to the said 
proposed Amendment, to insert the werd 
“forthwith ” after the word “ shall.”— 


(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
* forthwith ’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. BARTLEY said he thought if 
the Prime Minister would say distinctly 
what the Government intended to do in 
regard to Clause 14. whether they in- 
tended to stand by it in its present form 
or not, the course of the Committee 
would be more clear. 

Mr. SEXTON said, it was impossible 
for the right hon. Gentleman to do this, 
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for there were Amendments to the clause 
on the Paper, some of which he accepted. 
He maintained that the word “ forth- 
with” added nothing to the force of the 
Amendment. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I think we have a 
right to know from the Prime Minister 
whether, when we impose this, which 
is a proper liability on the British Ex- 
chequer, Clause 14 is to stand as it is 
substantially ? As to the word “ forth- 
with,” I think that a proper system of 
accounts ought to be set up between the 
British and Irish Exchequers, so that no 
delay with regard to payments may 
arise. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
idea of the Government is that the col- 
lection of the Revenue shall remain in 
the hands of the Imperial Authorities, and 
that all claims shall be paid out of the 
money so obtained and the net remainder 
be handed over to Ireland. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Will there be any 
objection to state that in some part of 
the Bill ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: That is 
what will be done. 

Mr. HANBURY asked 
withdraw his Amendment. 


leave to 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., S.) de- 
sired to say, on behalf of the Party 
with whom he acted, that they did not 
at all admit the justice of compelling 
Ireland to pay the whole of the pensions, 
salaries, and gratuities of the class of 
Civil servants now under discussion, 
He could not but remember the speech 
of the Prime Minister in 1886, and also 
his speech of this year in introducing 
this Bill. He remembered perfectly 
well that in 1886 the Prime Minister 
described the Civil Service of Ireland as 
wasteful and extravagant ; and he went 
into figures to prove that it was waste- 
ful and extravagant. He proved beyond 
all doubt that while in England and 
Scotland the cost of the Civil Service 
administration was about &s. 6d. per head 
of the population, in Ireland it was 16s. 
That scemed a very great disproportion 
indeed, and the right hon, Geutleman 
accounted for it, as they all on the Irish 
Benches accounted for it, by the fact of 
British misgevernment. The right hon. 
Gentleman most distinetly—as he (Mr. 
Clancy) recollected — attributed this 
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wasteful and extravagant expenditure on 
the Civil Service to the system of Ge- 
vernment with which Ireland had been 
blessed. As far as he (Mr. Clancy) had 
seen, that statement had never been 
challenged, and he was quite certain it 
could never be disproved. The govern- 
ment of Ireland by England had resulted 
in creating in Ireland the most expensive 
Civil Service to be found in the whole 
civilised world. He did not believe 
that they could find in any Province in 
the Eastern Empire any expenditure 
equal in proportion to this Irish Civil 
Service expenditure. He asked the 
Committee—and he specially asked 
British Home Rulers—was it fair, after 
having created this Civil Service in Ire- 
land for British purposes, after having 
maintained it for years and years to 
the British interest, after having swelled 
the costs of the Service entirely for 
British purposes and so-called Imperial 
interests, to come down when they were 
settling their accounts and ask Ireland to 
pay the whole of the cost of their own 
misgovernment ? He did not intend to 
discuss the matter at any length at this 
stage, because they had an Amendment 
down to a similar proposal in the next 
clause ; but he desired to safeguard their 
position at this stage by saying that they 
did not in the least recognise the justice 
of this claim. They thought it another 
wrong imposed on Ireland for the benefit 
of the so-called British taxpayer, and it 
was a proposal entirely unjust to Ireland. 
They did not intend to put the Com- 
mittee to the trouble of a Division; but 
they thought it right, holding the views 
they did, to make this protest, and he 
hoped it would be borne in mind that 
when their Amendment on a similar 
provision came on, they would insist in 
dividing the House on the question. 


Amendment (Mr. J. Morley) agreed 
to. 


Mr. SEXTON said, that, as he had 
before pointed out, Sub-section 2 of the 
clause contained the very novel and sur- 
prising provision that the Imperial Go- 
vernment might grant to any of the 
officials set forth in the clause any 
pension before the completion of his 
period of service, without the Irish 
Government being any party toit. That 
might involve the Irish Exchequer in 
very heavy charges. He said—and he 
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would press the matter if necessary—that 
the Irish Representatives could not agree 
that the Irish Exchequer of hereafter 
should be burdened with pensions to 
these officers, beyond the period of 
their services, unless the Irish Govern- 
ment was consulted, and they could not 
accept the principle that the Imperial 
Government should fix fancy pensions 
for these officials without consulting the 
Government of the country which 
would have to provide the money. He 
therefore moved to omit from line 18, 
Sub-section 2, the words ‘ Her Majesty 
may if she thinks fit,” and to substitute 
“The Treasury may in communication 
with the Irish Government.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 15, line 18, to eave out the words 
“Her Majesty may if she thinks fit,” and sub- 
stitute the words “The Treasury may in com- 
munication with the Irish Government.”— 
(Mr. Sexton.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I have already 
stated that I see the force of the argu- 
ment from my hon. Friend’s point of 
view; and the Amendment he now pro- 


yoses—through I cannot accept it, for a 
t =) . 


reason which I shall mention—would not 
go beyond the scope of the provision 
which I stated I would be willing to 
accept. But my hon. Friend proposes to 
substitute “The Treasury” for “ Her 
Majesty,” and to that I cannot agree. He 
must see that this is a question not of 
finance but of policy ; and, therefore, not 
a matter to be settled by the Treasury, but 
by the Imperial Government. It would 
not be right to impose on the Treasury 
the burden of deciding whether a Judge 
of the High Court ora County Court Judge 
should get a pension on retiring before 
his period of service has expired. The 
Minister concerned, and not the Treasury, 
should decide that matter. That is the 
reason why I cannot accept the Amend- 
ment; but later on, on Clause 28, I shall 
regard it as perfectly reasonable and 
practicable. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that Clauses 27 
and 28 did not touch one another. 
Clause 28 referred to a different class of 
officials, and his argument dealt with the 
class of officials mentioned in Clause 27. 
The Irish Exchequer, which might very 
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likely be a straitened Exchequer, might 
be burdened under the operation of this 
clause by very heavy pensions. He 
understood that the Chief Secretary 
agreed that special pensions should not 
be placed on the Jrish Executive without 
consulting the Irish Government ; and if 
the Irish Government was be to be con- 
sulted he did not care in what form of 
words that consuitation was provided 
for. 
Mr. GOSCHEN : I wish to draw the 
attention of the Committee to the danger 
of the word “consultation.” I confess 
that the Irish Government would be en- 
titled to notice. It would be hard that 
any decision should be taken which 
would mean imposing a burden on the 
Irish Government without fair notice. I 
would give the Irish Government oppor- 
tunity of remonstrating if necessary ; but 
the consultation asked for by the hon. 
Member for Kerry means more than that. 
I want further to add that if the Treasury 
are to be at all consulted in the matter 
the hon. Member for Kerry will find that 
the Irish Government will have security 
in the economical views of the Treasury, 
unless it is totally differently constituted 
from the Treasury which this generation 
knows. Whether British money or Irish 
money is concerned, the Treasury is as 
close-fisted as possible, and the hon. Mem- 
ber may rest assured that it will take the 
mest economical view of all subjects that 
come before it. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: If my _ hon. 
Friend the Member for Kerry thinks that 
the object of this sub-section is to im- 
pose a burden on the Irish Exchequer 
he misapprehends it. We believe that 
when the Irish Government is established 
there will be more Judges than employ- 
ment can be found for, and the effect of 
this sub-section would be to substitute 
a pension for a salary for these Judges. 

Mr. SEXTON: But the sub-section 
relates to Commissioners aud Police 
Magistrates, and not to Judges alone. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: That is quite 
true, but there will also be more Com- 
missioners than are required. The point 
of the sub-section is the substitution of 
pensions for salaries in the cases of 
officials of whom there are too many, 
and therefore it is a matter of retrench- 
ment, and not a matter of imposing 
burdens on the Irish Exchequer. But, 
as T said, we will try, between this and 
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the Report stage, to find some words 
laying down the propriety of inviting 
and hearing the views of the Irish Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that communica- 
tion would not be enough. Communica- 
tion might be accompanied with con- 
tempt for the views the communication 
drew forth. What he wanted was a fair 
consideration of the opinions of the Irish 
Government. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : I hope the 
Chief Secretary will not go beyond what 
he has said. One of the considerations 
the Government have had in view in 
framing the sub-section is not merely to 
supply a method of economically weed- 
ing the Irish Bench ; but in the eveut of 
certain circumstances arising—which you 
think unlikely, but which we think very 
likely—it is only fair to allow existing 
officers to escape from duties which 
would be absolutely intolerable. Under 
such circumstances, it would be most im- 
proper to give the Irish Government a 
consultative voice in the matter. The 
decision should be left entirely to the 
Imperial Government. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.) said, that, 
granting the decision in this matter 
should rest with the British Government, 
he thought the Departmeat to decide it 
should be the Treasury, and not merely 
the Secretary of State, for Her Majesty 
would act through the Secretary of 
State. But granting a pension was one 
thing, and fixing the amount was another 
thing, and he thought that in fixing the 
amount the Treasury should act in com- 
muuication with the Irish Government. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
he thought that if the words suggested 
were put into the sub-section the whole 
protection afforded by the sub-section to 
the Civil servants would be gone. The 
principle of the sub-section was to safe- 
guard the interests of the Civil servants 
under the Irish Government ; but if every 
case of pension that arose was decided 
in consultation with the Irish Govern- 
ment it would do away with the advan- 
tage of the sub-section altogether, for if 
consultation meant anything it meant 
that the Irish Government should have 
the power of overruling the decision of 
the Government. 

Mr. SEXTON : On the understand- 
ing given by the Chief Secretary 1 beg 
to withdraw my Amendment. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) rose to 


move in page 15, line 19, after the first 
“pension,” insert “to be charged on the 
Consolidated Fund of Great Britain.” 
He said that the pensions could not be 
made effective unless they were made a 
charge on the Consolidated Fund, and he, 
therefore, proposed to make them effec- 
tive by making them a charge on the 
Consolidated Fund. 


Government of 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 15, line 19, after the first “ pension,” 
to insert the words “ to be charged on the Con- 
solidated Fund of Great Britain."—(Wr. Tom- 
Zinson.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not think 
the Amendment of the hon. Member is 
required, because, in the event of a 
pension being authorised, there is only 
one fund on which it can be charged. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, it must be 
remembered this introduced a new state 
of things altogether. If they were not 
face to face with a new Constitution it 
might not be required ; but here they had 
an Irish Exchequer and an Imperial Ex- 
chequer, an Irish Consolidated Fund and 
an Imperial Consolidated Fund, and he 
submitted, without some such words as 
proposed, there was nothing in the Act 
to give effect to what they desired. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. J. MORLEY 
begged to move a third sub-clause pro- 
viding that existing officers in Ireland in 
the permanent Civil Service of the 
Crown, although receiving salaries out of 
money provided by Parliament, should be 
removable only for misconduct or inca- 
pacity. He had, he thought, already suffi- 
ciently explained to the Committee what 
led them to insert this sub-section. They 
ascertained there were certain classes of 
officials in Ireland whose salaries were 
not charged on the Consolidated Fund, 
and whose tenure was not that of the 
Judges, Commissioners, and so forth, 
but who, in spite of that, were only re- 
movable for misconduct or incapacity. 
The persons concerned were Clerks of the 
Crown, Dublin Metropolitan Police 
Magistrates, and certain officers con- 
nected with the Four Courts—with the 


said, he now 
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Courts of Justice. This was the class 
they had in view ; but if, on inquiry, it 
should be found there were any other 
class they had lost sight of, but who 
came within the sub-section, they would 
be included. Anterior to 1867 these 
gentlemen had a permanent office, but 
they had no title to a fixed amount, and 
by this clause it was proposed to give 
them the same protection as was enjoyed 
by other persons in the service of the 
Crown in Ireland. This was a clause 
which they had included in order to add 
still further to the protection they had 
already given—namely, to put a number 
of gentlemen on the best footing that 
their scheme allowed, and he did not ex- 
pect that it would meet with any op- 
position from any quarter. 
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In page 15, line 21, at the end of the Clause, 
as a new sub-section, to add the words —* This 
section shall apply to existing officers serving in 
the permanent Civil Service of the Crown, who, 
although receiving salaries out of money pro- 
vided by Parliament, are removable only for 
misconduct or incapacity.”"—(CVr. J. Morley.) 


Question proposed, ** That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. SEXTON said, he wished to 
Amendment to the Amend. 
So far as he 


move an 
ment at the beginning. 


could gather from the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the intention here was to apply to 
those officers who held their offices per- 
manently, except for misconduct or in- 
capacity, the provision of Sub-section 2. 
These gentlemen, who might remain in 
office as long as they pleased, were to 
be allowed to retire immediately the 
Home Rule Bill passed, and upon such 
retirement they were to receive the same 
pension as if they had completed their 
full time. Therefore, he proposed to 
amend the Amendment by inserting at 
the beginning the words, “ Sub-section 
(1) of.” 

Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to insert at the beginning, 
the words “Sub-section (1) of.”"—(Mr. 
Sexton.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted in the proposed Amend- 
ment.” 


Mr. A. 


Government 


J. BALFOUR hoped the 
would not agree to the 
Member for 


Amendment of the hon. 
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North Kerry (Mr. Sexton), because it 
was impossible to draw a distinction, in 
justice or in fact, between these officials 
and the Commissioners or officers referred 
to in Sub-section 2. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, that upon this 
occasion he was afraid he could not 
accept the view of the righthon. Gentle- 
man. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the 
Amendment would include the Bank- 
ruptey Judges, who were officials that 
stood higher than other officers of the 
Court, and one of these Judges had 
been the object of special and virulent 
attack by hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway. 

Mr. J. MORLEY pointed out that 
the Bankruptcy Judges held office under 
ihe same tenure as the County Court 
Judges, and, therefore, would be in- 
eluded in the benefits of Sub-section 2. 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow.er, Wolverhampton, E.) said, the 
Bankruptey Judges were paid out of 
moneys provided by Parliament, and 
retained office under the same circum- 
stances as County Court Judges. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, these 
officers had taken office under certain 
circumstances, and they were now going 
to be transferred against their will; and 
he wished to ask whether they ought 
not to have the right to say whether 
they objected to serve the new Govern- 
ment ? If so, their interests ought 
to be safeguarded by the Imperial Go- 
vernment that appointed them and were 
responsible for them. 

Mr. SEXTON had no desire to pre- 
vent them saying whether or not they 
would serve the new Government ; but if 
they were so fastidious that they would 
not serve the new Government he ob- 
jected to giving them the same pension as 
if they had completed their full term of 
service. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 
Mid) said, there were other very im- 
portant judicial officers to be considered, 
the Chief Clerks and Masters in 
Chancery ; and these, as well as the 
Bankruptcy Judges, should be included 
in Sub-section 2. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
that, as he understood it, the sub-section 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman 
would secure these officers; but now, 
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owing to the limitation proposed by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Kerry (Mr. Sexton), the Government were 
going to put in words that would 
debar this class of officers from the 
benefits of Sub-section 2. He thonght 
the Government should stick to their 
guns, particularly after some of his hon. 
Friends had withdrawn an Amendment 
upon the understanding that these officers 
would come within Sub-section 2. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR ‘agreed that, 
after what had fallen from the Govern- 
ment, it would be unfair that these officers 
should not receive the full privilege of 
the clause. But he put that on one side, 
and asked the Government if they meant 
to say that while the County Court 
Judges were entitled to the treatment of 
Sub-section 2 the Bankruptcy Judges 
were to be excluded. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, it was not the 
case that all the higher officials would wish 
to retire, though some might, and they 
could be spared. It was possible to con- 
template the retirement of a certain 
number; but with regard to the Clerks of 
the Peace, Dublin Metropolitan Magis- 
trates, or officers of the Four Courts, they 
were all gentlemen who had no claim on 
this sub-section. That was his distine- 
tion between the higher officers mentioned 
in the sub-section and these officers. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that after 
giving certain privileges to one class 
they proposed a new sub-section by which 
they dealt with persons whose salaries 
were not ‘paid out of the Consolidated 
Fund, but paid ont of moneys provided 
by Parliament, and they said they should 
not have the privileges of Sub-seetion 2, 
because they were inferior officers. Now he 
pointed out that they were not all inferior 
officers, as the tenure was not the same 
for all of them, and in support of that he 
mentioned the Bankruptcy Judges, who 
were regarded with as much considera- 
tion as any Judges of the High Court ; 
but their salaries, by an extraordinary 
anomaly, happened to be paid out of 
moneys provided by Parliament. As 
they were as highly placed as the 
Judges, Commissioners, and officers men- 
tioned in Sub-section 2, he urged the 
Government to give them the privileges 
which, in Sub-section 2, benefited the 
officers mentioned in that sub-section. 
That point the right hon, Gentleman had 
not answered, 
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Mr. SETON-KARR reminded the 
Committee and the Government that he 
only withdrew his former Amendment in 
the interests of Clerks of the Crown and 
Peace appointed under the Act of 1877, 
on the distinct assurance from the Go- 
vernment that they were in favour of 
the spirit of the Amendment, and that 
all that he desired was secured in another 
way. Now an Amendment was sprung 
upon the Committee by the virtual Leader 
of the House, the hon. Member for North 
Kerry (Mr. Sexton), under which these 
men were to be deprived of the benefit of 
Sub-section 2. Under the circumstances 
he was surprised to hear the Chief Secre- 
tary say he was prepared to accept the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
North Kerry. In his (Mr. Seton-Karr’s) 
opinion it was a breach of faith with the 
Committee, and the right hon. Gentleman 

yas not doing what he said he would do 
two hours ago. As had been shown by 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone, the 
contract with these men was made with 
the British Government; they were trans- 
ferring ther by this Act to a contract 
with the Irish Government ; and the 
Chief Secretary had admitted they were 
in honour bound to respect their vested 
interests, and that was exactly what he 
asked the right hon. Gentleman to do. 


Mr. J. MORLEY said, the hon. Gen- 


tleman was making a rather serious 
charge. If he had accepted the Amend- 


ment of the hon. Member for St. Helen’s 
(Mr. Seton-Karr) it would noi have 
made the slightest difference to the point 
they were now discussing. 

Mr. SETON-KARR asked if the 
right hon, Gentleman would deny that a 
few hours ago he said his object was to 
protect their vested interests ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: And I am pro- 
tecting them. 

Mr. SETON-KARR said, that all he 
wanted was that these men should be 
placed on the same footing as those in 
Sub-section 2, so that if they found 
they could not get on with the Irish 
Government they should be allowed to 
retire on such pension “as te Her 
Majesty seems fit.” If the Amendment 


of the hon. Member for North Kerry 
(Mr. Sexton) were accepted these men 
would be excluded, and the question of 
their pension could not be considered. 
Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) trusted 
that the Committee would consider the 
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taxpayer. Under the clause as it stood 
an officer could retire and would be 
entitled to the ordinary pension ; but what 
was asked by the Party opposite was 
that if a person who had held office for 
five years chose to retire when the Irish 
Government came into possession of its 
own, he should be able to retire upon 
a full pension as if he had completed his 
entire term. 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said that, as he understood it, persons in 
the position of Chief Clerks and Regis- 
trars would be excluded from the beuefit 
of Sub-section 2 if the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for North Kerry (Mr. 
Sexton) were carried. If the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend the Member for 
St. Helen’s (Mr. Seton-Karr) had been 
accepted it would have included both 
classes of officers within Sub-section 2, 
and no valid objection could be shown 
against that, except that in the one case 
the salaries were paid out of the Con- 
solidated Fund, and in the other case they 
were provided for out of moneys voted 
by Parliament. He thought they were 
entitled to ask on what ground this dis- 
tinction was drawn, which,as it appeared 
to him, would work great injustice ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the differ- 
euce was not in the payment, but in the 
tenure of office. In the first class the 
officers were only removable upon 
Address from both Houses, and now it 
was proposed to add another sub-clause 
of persons only removable for misconduct 
or incapacity. The interests of those 
referred to in the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for St. Helen’s were amply safe- 
guarded by the Superaunuation Act of 
1859, and it would make no difference in 
their position whether the Amendment 
were accepted or not. It was said they 
were depriving these of the benefit of 
Sub-section 2. That was simply because 
the sub-section carried a right to a 
pension that otherwise did not exist. 

Mr. SETON-KARR: “ As to Her 
Majesty seems fit.” 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that the 
right to a pension was subject to certain 
statutory rights ; in the case of a County 
Court Judge it was 20 years’ service, in 
the case of a Judge of the Supreme 
Court it was 15 years, and in the case of 
certain other officers it was 10 years’ 
service. But in the present case hon. 
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Gentlemen opposite desired that a man 
who had only served five years, if he was 
indisposed to work for the new Govern- 
ment, was to be entitled to a pension. 
He thought such a proposition had only 
to be stated to answer itself ; they were 
asking now to extend this privilege, 
which was not a vested right and did 
not exist at this moment, to these servants, 
and they were asking that they should 
receive that privilege out of the funds of 
the Irish people. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.) 
quite admitted that these public servants 
had not a vested right, but the foundation 
of this privilege which it was proposed 
to give them was this Bill. If there 
was no Bill there would be no necessity 
for this clause. These men were perma- 
nent Civil servants, paid by money voted 
by Parliament ; they could only be re- 
moved on incapacity or misconduct, and 
surely it did seem to be an absurd thing 
that they would give better terms to 
permanent Civil servants removable on 
pleasure than to those who could only be 
removed for misconduct and incapacity. 
The greater number of gentlemen who 
would be benefited by this section were 
men who performed most important 
duties for the Crown and the Public Ser- 
vice in Ireland, and, as a rule, they were 
extremely capable public servants. They 
did not belong to one set of politics in 
Ireland, and he knew gentlemen belong- 
ing to the same political Party as hon. 
Members below the Gangway occupying 
some of these important posts. These 
officials were led to expect from the 
speeches of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and the policy which the Government 
declared they would adopt in regard to 
Ireland, that they would be treated like 
ali the other permanent Civil servants in 
the country, and he asked the Govern- 
ment not to exclude them from this 
privilege. 

Mr. SETON-KARR said, the President 
of the Local Government Board had stated 
that a man might retire for no good reason, 
and then ask for a full pension; but in 
the Bill of the Government in this sub- 
section were the words “ Her Majesty 
may, if she thinks fit.” Surely the word- 
ing of that sub-section implied that each 
application should be considered on its 
merits. If there was an unfounded appli- 
cation for a pension on retirement it 
would be refused. It seemed to him the 
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Government desired to take advantage 
of a technicality to exclude the officers 
appointed under the Act of 1877 from 
the benefits of this sub-section. If the 
Chief Secretary adopted the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Kerry, he would 
be virtually committing a breach of faith. 
It was a question of honour to protect 
the vested rights of these men who 
might be in an untenable position under 
the new Irish Government. He attached 
great importance to this matter, and if 
the Government persisted in resisting it 
he should consider it his duty to divide 
the Committee upon it. 


*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL remarked, that 
the President of the Local Government 
Board had just said they were seeking to 
bring in a certain set of officers under 
this clause who had no right to be 
brought in. They were resisting an 
Amendment to exclude them. They 
(the Opposition) were standing by the 
clause as submitted by the Government. 
They were simply opposing an Amend- 
ment by one who had been called before 
now the real Leader of the House of 
Commons. He would answer what had 
been said by the Member for Sunderland 
by citing the case of the Bankruptcy 
Judges. In what did they differ from the 
Judges of the High Court? In absolutely 
nothing, save that for some reason or 
other their salaries were not charged on 
the Consolidated Fund. He agreed that 
there were too many Judges in Ireland, 
but there were not too many Bankruptcy 
Judges, he was sorry to say. Every- 
body who knew anything about Ireland 
knew that one of these Judges had been 
persistently and pertinaciously attacked 
in that House for the mere performance 
of his ordinary duties. He had sat in 
the House when the Speaker had had 
to interfere and protect that Judge from 
hon. Members opposite. Were they to 
be told that, having accepted employ- 
ment under the Imperial Government, 
this Judge was now to be transferred 
without his will or consent to another 
Government, and that if he was anxious 
to retire and declined to serve the 
Government of the men who had over 
and over again unjustly assailed him, did 
the hon. Member for Sunderland mean to 
say that thisJudge ought not to have the 
right to retire ? 
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Mr. STOREY was understood to say 
the Judge ought to have the right to 
retire. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Ought he 
not then to have his pension considered, 
not by the Irish Government, but by the 
Imperial Government ? This clause did 
not give him an extra pension, but only 
such persons as Her Majesty might think 
fit. They were constantly asked to 
remember that the veto, forexample, would 
be directed by the Imperial Government. 
They were asked to trust the Imperial 
Government when it came to a question of 
veto; why should the Imperial Govern- 
ment not be trusted when it came toa 
question of pensions for officials ? Why 
should sucha matter be handed over to hon. 
Members opposite, who were the declared 
enemies and opponents of these men ? 
The Opposition could not possibly allow 
these two Judges to be left to the tender 
mercies of the Irish Government, but 
they must insist on the Government doing 
what was a plain matter of duty in re- 
gard to men whose salaries ought to have 
been on the Consolidated Fund long ago. 


Government of 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


*Mr. W. KENNY (Dublin, St. 
Stephen’s Green) said, there were three 
classes of Civil servants provided for 
under the 27th and 28th elauses. First, 
those whose salaries were charged on the 
Consolidated Fund, secondly those who 
held office during good behaviour, and 
thirdly those who held office during 
pleasure and whose salaries were not 
charged on the Consolidated Fund. But 
for the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Civil servants who held 
office during good behaviour would have 
come under the 28th clause instead of 
the 27th. The Bankruptcy Judges held 
office during good behaviour, but their 
salaries were not charged on the Con- 
solidated Fund. What was to be their 
position? There were two of these 
Judges—and upon the head of one of 
them abuse of no ordinary kind had been 
heiped by gentlemen opposite. The 
other Judge was at one time a Member 
of that House. The position of these 


gentlemen at the present moment was 
that of Civil servants holding office 
during good behaviour, and, therefore, 
they were in possession of the freehold 
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office which had been referred to in the 
course of the discussion that evening, 
They had a “property ” in their office, and 
the Chief Secretary, finding that they 
came under Clause 28, brought up his 
Amendment which would place them 
under Clause 27. Why should they not 
have the benefit of the entire of that 
clause ? It was not correct to suggest that 
the present Amendment had been framed 
to cover an inadvertence, for the in- 
tention of the Government was clear 
from the Amendments which had been 
put by them upon the Paper as far back 
as April last. It was clear that it had 
been the intention of the Government to 
give these officers who held during good 
bebaviour all the benefits that were in- 
tended to be conferred on Civil servants 
whose salaries were charged or the Con- 
solidated Fund. 

Mr. RENTOUL said, there were two 
classes of permanent Civil servants whose 
offices had been described as “ property.” 
The first was those whose salaries were 
ou the Consolidated Fund, and the 
second was the class of Civil servants 
whose salaries were not on the Con- 
solidated Fund, but were voted from time 
to time by Parliament. Those whose 
salaries were charged on the Consolidated 
Fund were perfectly safe under Clause 
27 as it at present stood without the 
Amendment of the Chief Secretary, that 
Amendment being intended to bring the 
second class under the clause. ‘Then 
the hon. Member for North Kerry came 
in with his Amendment to nullify the 
effect of the Chief Secretary’s proposal. 
Persens who were to be compulsorily 
transferred to new masters, whom, 
rightly or wrongly, they distrusted, 
ought to be allowed certain privileges in 
the matter of pensions if they elected to 
retire at the eud of a certain number of 
years. These persons — Bankruptcy 
Judges, Chief Clerks, aud Masters— 
were appointed by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and they had naturally anticipated 
that they would remain in the service of the 
United Kingdom so long as they held office. 
A change, however, was about to be effected 
by the Bill, and they were to be trans- 
ferred to other masters. ‘They distrusted 
those masters, and they asked that there 
should be no difference made between 
them and the Judges of the High Court. 
They might desire to retire when the 
change took place. Not long ago an 
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official of the London County Council 
resigned his appointment through fear of 
the masters uader whom he was com- 
pelled to serve. He said it was better to 
resign his position before a charge was 
made against him by persons hostile to 
him. What could be more natural than 
that Irish officials, who had already been 
persistently attacked in the House, 
should say—* Let us now retire—we 
should have been willing to complete our 
service to entitle us to a pension under 
the Imperial Parliament; we will com- 
plete that period of service in any other 
capacity, but we refuse to be transferred 
to an [rish Parliament without being 
made perfectly safe in the position we 
are to occupy.” The Amendment of 
the Chief Secretary covered the case of 
these officials, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man must be gratified to find the 
Opposition so enthusiastic in their sup- 
port of his proposal. It was to be 
hoped, therefore, that he would not per- 
mit his excellent Amendment to be 
turned aside from its purpose. 

*Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.) said, he 
should not have intervened in the Debate 
had it not been for the statement made 
at an earlier period that the Nationalist 
Party were the declared enemies of the 
class whose interests they were now dis- 


Government of 


cussing. He wished to repudiate that 
statement. Anything which in times 


past had been said reflecting upon these 
gentlemen had been said in the heat of 
agitation and under circumstances of ex- 
traordinary provocation. He believed that 
if English Members had received the 
same provocation, they would have said 
things quite as bitter as any which had 
fallen from the Irish Nationalists. But 
there were no people more quick to forget 
than the Irish, and he believed that these 
officials would have a more satisfactory 
position under the Irish Government than 
that they occupied at preseut, because 
they would find every one on their side 
only too anxious to make things easier 
for them in the future than they had 
been in the past. It had been said that 
these officials were able men. Well, 
if they were well fitted to discharge the 
duties which they were performing there 
would be no desire on the part of the 
Irish Government to get rid of them ; 
but he protested against their being 


encouraged to neglect their work iu the 
hope of being allowed to retire upon their 
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full salaries. It would be a fierce light 
which would beat upon the Irish Legis- 
lature, and if there was the slightest in- 
justice done the whole world would know 
it. He believed the Irish Government 
would work well with its officials, and 
any such arrangement as putting the 
geutlemen in question into the same posi- 
tion regarding subsidies as the superior 
Judges was quite unnecessary, and could 
not be beneficial. 

Sir T. LEA (Londonderry, S.) said, 
he would acquit the hon. Gentleman 
who had just spoken of any desire to 
deal harshly with Irish officials, but at 
the same time the hon. Member did not 
say that inequality did not exist. He 
(Sir T. Lea) was certainly disappointed 
at the disposition shown by the Govern- 
ment to recede from the measure of 
justice to the Irish Civil servants which 
they had proposed to the House. The 
hon. Member opposite had said that 
language had been used in the House 
towards the Irish Bankruptcy Judges 
which he condemned. But although 
the hon. Member condemned the 
language which had been used, and 
although he excused it in view of the 
condition of things which prevailed at 
the time, he must admit that the Judges 
whose conduct had been so dealt with 
were likely to distrust those who had 
attacked thom. In common justice to 
those Judges they should not be put on 
a lower level than the Judges of the 
High Court. Then, although the 
principal Land Commissioners would be 
treated fairly, the Sub-Commissioners 
were not paid out of money voted by 
Parliament, and would not, therefore, 
received equal treatment with the others. 
He hoped the Chief Secretary would 
adhere to his Amendment. 

Sir J. GORST thought the Govern- 
ment would feel that they had not 
treated Members on the Opposition side 
of the House quite fairly. Sub-section 2 
undoubtedly placed in the hands of 
the Imperial Goverument a great 
power, and one which might be used 
greatly to the injury and dissatisfaction 
of the Irish Government ; but he sup- 
posed that the sub-section was proposed 
by the Government and accepted by 
the Irish Members in good faith—on 
the understanding that the Government 
would not use a power of this kind in 
an unreasonable aud unfair manner, and 
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that the Government of Ireland should 
be informed as to the steps that were to 
be taken. He understood that per- 
mission to retire would not be given 
unless there was good ground for it. 
The words of the sub-section would 
permit the Government to pay the 
retiring official the pension to which he 
would have been entitled if he had 
completed his term of _ service. 
To give a full pension to a man who 
retired after, say, only five years’ service 
would be grossly unjust, and no one 
supposed that any Government, whether 
Radical or Tory, would pay sucha pen- 
sion. The words, no doubt, were very 
large, but the assumption was that the 
Gcvernment would exercise its power 
reasonably. Most of the speeches he 
had listened to had been against the 
granting of that power at all rather than 
directing themselves to the question as 
to whether certain officers should have 
the benefit of Sub-section 2 and certain 
others should not. He considered the 
Government had pledged themselves to 
the hon. Member for St. Helen’s (Mr. 
Seton-Karr), that the officials for whom 
the hon. Member had spoken should be 
put in the same category as the Judges 
of the High Court. [“ No, no!”] Yes; 
and the proposal of the Government 
would effect that object. But suddenly 
the hon. Member for North Kerry sprung 
an Amendment on the Government to 
which the Government yielded without 
much consideration or thought of their 
previous pledge. There had _ been 
nothing said to justify the division of 
these Irish officials into two categories. 
Why should a Judge of the High Court 
in Dublin have the opportunity of retiring 
under Sub-section 2 when a Judge of the 
Court of Bankruptey had not? The 
Judges of the Court of Bankruptcy in 
Ireland, it was said, were gentlemen 
who were very likely to wish to retire. 
He knew nothing about that. He spoke 
with the utmost impartiality in the 
matter, but he could not for the life of 
him see why the Government should ex- 
clude from the benefits of Sub-section 2 
the officers they had promised at an 
earlier period to include. The only 
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reason he could see was that the hon. 
Member for North Kerry wished to have 
it so. 

Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) 
said, he had some diffidence in prolong- 


‘Sir J. Gorst 
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ing this Debate, but so many Members 
had addressed the House on behalf of the 
pensioners and would-be pensioners under 
this scheme, and so many of the speakers 
had been Representatives of Ireland, who 
might be said to be interested on behalf 
specially of the Irish taxpayer, that he 
thought it right and just to say that 
there were many Liberal Members, repre- 
senting large working-class constituen- 
cies in this country, who eutirely agreed 
with the views taken by his hon. Friend 
the Member for North Kerry. He un- 
derstood that the Government had 
accepted the hon. Member’s Amendment 
to their own proposal. He understood 
that the Chief Secretary intimated at 
once that that was all that was meant by 
the Government Amendment, but if the 
Government had not accepted the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for North 
Kerry he should have divided with him, 
and he believed many other Members 
would have divided with him even 
against the Government. He could 
assure the Committee that there was in 
this country, amongst working-class 
voters, a very strong and growing and 
intensifying feeling against pensions at 
all, and against vested interests. During 
the whole of the evening hon Gentlemen 
had been endeavouring to extend the 
pension system, to exaggerate and inflate 
the amounts which were to be receivable 
from the Public Purse by the present 
holders of Office in Ireland, and it had 
been a somewhat instructive and not 
very agreeable Debate to him. He was 
not sure that they had not had hon. 
Gentlemen defending their own relatives. 
[ Cries of “ Oh, oh!” and “ Name !”] 

Mr. SETON-KARR : I rise to a 
point of Order. The hon. Member 
suggests that Members of this House 
have got a personal interest in the views 
which they advocated. 

Mr. BYLES: No. 

Tuk CHAIRMAN: I do not think 
the hon, Gentleman is out of Order. 

Mr. BYLES said, he did not say any- 
thing of the kind. He said he was not 
sure that hou. Members were not 
defending their own relatives. No doubt 
he should be able to provide the hon. 
Gentleman by-and-bye with what he de- 
sired. All that was asked by this 
Amendment was that officers under the 
Government at present discharging 
certain duties for a certain salary should 
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be entitled to receive that salary if they 
chose to continue that office, but should 
not receive any further pension than that 
to which they were at present entitled. 


- No one would be any worse than he was 


before; but the proposal of hou. Members 
opposite was that other officials should be 
put in the position of Judges of the land, 
who were being treated in a particular 
manner for special reasons—namely, that 
they might be induced to retire. He 
understood the Chief Secretary to say 
that the object of the proposal was to re- 
duce the number of Judges. There were 
too many Judges in Ireland; too much 
money was being paid, and too littie work 
was being done, and a sort of premium 
was offered to Judges in order that their 
number might be reduced. That was a 
motive which could be defended on 
economic grounds. But that that principle 
should be extended to all sorts of other 
permanent officials was a proposition 
which he was quite sure not only Irish 
Members, but a very large number of 
Radical and Liberal Members, would 
protest against. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) said, the hon. Gentleman had no 
doubt given very forcible expression to 
his own opinion ; but what authority had 
he for saying that he also expressed the 
opinion of the working classes of this 
country ¢ 

Mr. BYLES : I represent a very 
large working class constituency. [ Cries 
of “ So do we! ”] 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER did not 
deny that; but what authority had the 
hon. Gentleman to say that the working 
classes were against all vested interests 7 
That was a proposition which the work- 
ing classes would repudiate altogether. 
He was under the strong impression that 
there was a feeling amongst the working 
classes in favour of a scheme of old-age 
or retiring pensions. 

Mr. SEXTON : For those who have 
worked hard for them. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER : But the 
hon. Member was against pensions as a 
principle. 

Mr. BYLES: I did not say so. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said, the 
hon. Member spoke of pensions as a 
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principle. He would remind the Chief 
Secretary of the still unanswered ques- 
tion why was a Judge of the Bankruptcy 
Court to be placed inan invidious position 
—<listinguished from all the other Judges 
of the land? Everyone who had any 
knowledge of the Irish judicial system 
knew that it was purely accidental whe- 
ther a Judge filled a position in 


one category or the other. Some 
eminent Irish legal authorities 
had earned their position on 


the Bankruptey Bench by services not a 
whit inferior to those which had placed 
other members of their profession in 
higher judicial positions. A Judge of 
the Bankruptey Court was just as much 
entitled to justice and consideration as 
any other judicial officer. No doubt, 
technically, Judges of the Bankruptcy 
Court held their office under a somewhat 
different tenure to that of the other 
Judges, but the Chief Secretary had not 
shown why they should be placed ina 
different category to the other Judges. 


*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL wished to put 
a case to the hon. Member for Shipley 
(Mr. Byles)—that of a private firm, say 
a firm owning a newspaper professing 
Radical principles. Supposing the 
editor and sub-editor, and the leading 


members of the staff of that news- 
paper, had permanent situations — 
that they were secured by a_ per- 


manent tenure; suppose that that 
newspaper changed its polities (a thing 
which oceurred not very long ago) ; he 
asked his hon. Friend what would he 
say to those gentlemen who had that 
permanent tenure if they refused te con- 
duct the newspaper under its new 
auspices ? What the hon. Member 
would do if he were the owner of the 
newspaper would be to pay them their pen- 
Why should not the State do the 
sume thing ? Were they not turning 
things upside down in Ireland? Were 
they not telling men employed by the 
Imperial Government that they must 
take service under another and a totally 
different Government, professing totally 
different principles, which these men 
never undertook to serve, and which 
they ought not to be foreed to serve ? 
Mr. SETON-KARR said, he must 
accuse the Chief Secretary for Ireland of 
a breach of faith in accepting the 
4] 
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Amendment of the hon. Member for 
North Kerry. If his (Mr. Seton-Karr’s) 
Ameudment had been accepted, the case 
of the officers concerned would have been 
fully met ; it would not only have been 
unnecessary but impossible for the hon. 
Member for North Kerry to have moved 
his Amendment ; this discussion, which 
had lasted three hours, would have been 
avoided, and it would not have been 
possible to jockey these men in the way 
now attempted. [Cries of “ Order !”"] 


Mr. MAC NEILL asked whether the 
word “ jockey ” was in Order ? 


Tue CHAIRMAN could not say it 
was out of Order, but he hoped such 
language would not be used. 

Mr. SETON-KARR said, it was an 
ordinary expression which conveyed his 
meaning. He was sorry to offend the 
tender susceptibilities of the hon. Mem- 
ber, and he could assure him that he 
intended no personal offence. He wanted 
the hon. Member to know that, having 
the new sub-section of the Chief Secre- 
tary before them, and knowing nothing 
of the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for North Kerry, they were induced to 
withdraw certain other Amendments, 
and at the last moment the hon. Member’s 
Amendment upset the whole previous 
situation. Did the Chief Secretary 
know the hon. Member’s Amendment 
was to be moved? If the Government 
adhered to their former assurances they 
were bound to give these men the full 
benefit of the whole clause. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: There is only 
one very short answer to the hon, Mem- 
ber. He says if he had known we 
should have accepted the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for North Kerry (Mr. 
Sexton) he would have divided on his 
Amendment. Does he not see, even with 
his very moderate vision, that supposing 
he had carried his Amendment, the effect 
of his victory would have been that we 
should have been precluded from dealing 
with these gentlemen ? 


Mr. SETON-KARR: How aboutmy 
second Amendment ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: If the hon. Mem- 
ber had lost his Amendment what would 
have become of the pensions of the Clerks 
of the Crown and Peace for whom he 
professes to be speaking? I turn aside 


Mr. Seton-Karr 
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from that and from the hon. Gentleman’s 


polite and courteous language about 
“‘ jockeying” to the one serious point 
that has been raised—namely, with re- 
ference to the position of the Bankruptey 
Judges. I shall take time to consider 
that point. It certainly was not our in- 
tention to exclude the Bankruptey 
Judges from privileges enjoyed by other 
Judges. We think there are reasons 
why, if anybody were so minded, he 
might make out a good case; but the cir- 
cumstances of the Bankruptey Judges 
being what we know them to be, and our 
desire never having been to place them 
on a lower footing, though they are ona 
different footing, from the other Judges, 
I will take time to consider between this 
and Report whether we can so amend the 
sub-section as to secure that they shall 
have the same privileges as the other 
Judges. As to the other officials, their 
position remains unchanged. 


*Mr. COHEN (islington, E.) said, he 
did not propose to imitate the language 
of the right hon. Gentleman, or to 
make any references to * moderate 
visions ;” but he would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether, with his 
powerful vision, he did not see that the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
North Kerry (Mr. Sexton) absolutely 
traversed the whole object of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s own Amendment. If 
he did see this, he would ask him whether 
the allegiance which hon. Members all 
knew the right hon, Gentleman owed to 
the hon. Member for North Kerry— 
[Nationalist cries of “Oh!” and 
* Order !"]—well, whether the desire by 
which the right hon. Gentleman was actu- 
ated to do that which the hon. Member 
for North Kerry desired to see done, could 
be carried quite so far as to induce him 
to accept an Amendment flagrantly con- 
tradicting the Amendment he had him- 
self brought forward. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 194; 
Noes 142.—(Division List, No, 221.) 

Mr. SETON-KARR moved to insert 
in the proposed Amendment, after * to” 
in the first line, the words— 


“Clerks of the Crown and Peace appointed 
under ‘The County Officers and Courts (Ire- 
land) Act, 1877,’ and all.” 
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He said, that good reasons had been 
given for this proposal in the course of 
the Debate that had lately taken place. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment— 

In line 1, after the word “to,” to insert the 
words “Clerks of the Crown and Peace ap- 
pointed under ‘ The County Officers and Courts 
(ireland) Act, 1877,'andall.”—( Mr. Seton-Karr.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be inserted in the proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. J. MORLEY : We cannot accept 
this Amendment. There is no necessity 
whatever for it. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) spoke 
in support of the Amendment. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. H. PLUNKETT moved to insert 
in the proposed Amendment, at the end 
thereof, to add the words— 

“ And all Clerks of the Crown or Clerks of 
the Peace appointed previous to the 14th day of 
August, 1877.” 

He said this proposal bore some resem- 
blance to Amendments which had been 
proposed before, but in reality it was 
quite distinct and different. He under- 
stood the object of the Chief Secretary’s 
Amendment to be to leave certain officers 
in the same position as they were in at 
present as regarded their tenure of office, 
salaries, and pensions. The right hon. 
Gentleman admitted that the Clerks of 
the Peace and Crown had a perfectly 
good case, but said they were covered by 
his own Amendment, and denied that the 
Cierks of the Peace and Crown appointed 
previously to 1877 had no case whatever. 
He (Mr. Plunkett) submitted that they 
had a very strong case indeed. In 1877 
they were given a certain status by Act 
of Parliament. ‘They were dealt with 
very liberally in the matter of pension, 
and, in addition, were given a certain re- 
version to a joint office which was then 
created. It seemed to him that 16 years’ 
service since then could not have 
weakened, but must have very largely 
strengthened, their claim. The right hon. 
Gentleman stated that they had a free- 
hold. But if it should so be that the 
Trish Government changed the Grand 
Jury Laws these officers would be 


absolutely deprived, not only of their 
salaries, but of their pensions, because 
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their salaries were now paid by present- 
ment of the Grand Juries—it was true it 
was under Imperial Statute ; but if the 
Grand Jury Laws were changed he did 
not see where their salaries would come 
from. Therefore, he submitted that, 
though technically they were county 
officers, from every moral point of view 
they had a far stronger claim than Clerks 
of the Peace, who had been already pro- 
vided for. He asked the right hon. 
Gentleman to treat the Amendment 
seriously, and to teli them on what 
grounds he refused this concession to a 
small and decreasing number of officers. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, at the end thereof, to add 
the words— 

* And all Clerks of the Crown or Clerks of the 
Peace appointed previous to the fourteenth 
day of August, one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-seven.”—(WVr. Hourace Plunkett.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be added to the proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. J. MORLEY said, he had already 
explained the view of the Government 
on this point. These persons held a free- 
hold office under an old law of 200 years 
standing, and a freehold of that kind 
could not be disturbed by an Act of 
the Irish Legislature without violating 
the provisions of the 4th clause of the 
Bill. If the officers were disturbed, the 
disturbance must be accompanied by the 
grant of just compensation. The 4th 
clause already gave protection to them, 
and, therefore, he could not accept the 
Amendment. 


*Sir H. JAMES said, that all the 4th 
clause stated was that no property 
should be taken away without due pro- 
cess of law, and this was all the protec- 
tion it gave. But he doubted if an office 
was property within the meaning of that 
clause. A man could be deprived of 
an office by Statute without property 
being taken without due process of 
law. Would the right hon. Gentle- 
man agree to insert the word “ office” 
after the word “ property ” in the clause ? 
The point was whether property, be it 
real or personal, included an office. If 
it was so declared in the Bill, all doubt 
would be removed. 
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*Mr. BYRNE (Essex, Walthamstow) 


said, the word property occurred twice in 
the same sub-section of the 4th clause. In 
the first part it said that no person should 
be “deprived of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law,” and in the 
last part that no “ private property may 
be taken without just compensation.” 
He wished to ask the Solicitor General 
in which of these definitions of property 
the offices in question came ? 


Sir J. RIGBY said, they seemed to 
be going back to a former condition of 
things, when everyone thought he was 
entitled to ask a question that had been 
answered before. Offices of the kind in 
question were property. The right hon. 
Member for Bury (Sir. H. James) said 
this could not be right, because property 
must be either real or personal. Well, 
some offices were real property and some 
were personal. At any rate, he took 
offices of this kind to be property, though 
he should like to inquire into the matter 
a little more before he said they were real 
or were personal property. 


Sir H. JAMES asked if the Solicitor 
General would kindly say so in the 4th 
clause, so as to make it clear ? 


Sir J. RIGBY said, that to put in 
“property, including offices,” would be 
very bad drafting, and would lead to very 
bad law. 


*Mr. BYRNE said, he must again ask 
the Solicitor General under which defini- 
tion of property in the sub-section he 
placed the offices. To his mind it was 
an important point, because in the one 
case property could not be taken away 
without due process of Jaw, and in the 
other a person could not be deprived of 
it without just compensation. 


Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. Al- 
bans) asked if the question was not to be 
answered ? It seemed to him to be a very 
important question, and one that ought 
to be answered. 


GeneraL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith) also thought there ought to be 
a definition given, so that there should 
be no difficulty in the matter. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he was 


severely taken to task by the Prime 
Minister in one of the early Debates for 


{COMMONS} 
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suggesting that so august a person as the 
Solicitor General had lost his temper. 
He did not say the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had lost his temper on 
this occasion, but he had certainly been 
very brief. Brevity was not a Parlia- 
meutary virtue which he regretted, but 
if they were to have brevity at the cost 
of not answering perfectly legitimate 
questions by competent persons he could 
ouly say they would have too much of a 
good thing. His hon. and learned Friend, 
& most competent lawyer, had put to the 
Solicitor General this question, whether 
the offices referred te came within the 
definition of property of which nobody 
could be deprived “ without due process 
of law,” or under the definition of private 
property in the other pari of the sub- 
section which could not be taken “ with- 
out just compensation ” ? 


Sir J. RIGBY said, that if his hon. 
and learned Friend who put the question 
would give his opinion on the matter he 
would say whether he agreed with him 
or not. 


Lorp R. CHURCHILL said, he 
understood that the Chief Secretary in 
the earlier discussion this evening was 
perfectly candid, and had stated that this 
class of official was protected, because 
they had a freehold property in their 
office, which was protected under Clause 
4, and he (Lord R. Churchill) imagined 
the right hon. Gentleman would not go 
back upon that position. 


*Mr. BYRNE said, that the Committee 
had had two absolutely contradictory 
opinions on the subject—the one, that of 
the right hon. Member for Bury (Sir H. 
James) and the other that of the Solicitor 
General. Without these contradictory 
opinions he should have thought the 
question doubtful. He would now 
merely content himself with asking 
whether the Government intended that 
the gentlemen holding these offices should 
be deprived of them with or without just 
compensation ? It was no answer to that 
question tosay-—*“ Will you,a private Mem- 
ber, pledge your opinion as to a sub-section 
you did not draw, and did not approve 
of ?” instead of giving a reasonabie 
opinion on which they might be expected 
to act in the Division Lobby. 
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Mr. J. MORLEY said, that he and 
his hon. and learned Friend had stated 
several times that these offices could not 
be interfered with without the occupants 
receiving just compensation. 


Sir E. CLARKE said, he had heard 
from the Solicitor General not an opinion, 
but a challenge to somebody else to give 
an opinion. Now, he would give an 
opinien himself. It was clear that the 
private property which could not be 
taken “ without just compensation” was 
property taken away for public purposes 
from private individuals for the use of 
the public. That could not possibly 
apply to offices. As for the other part 
of the sub-section— 


Government of 


“Whereby any person may be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property without due process of 
law,” 
the word “ property ” there did not in- 
clude offices such as that with which the 
Committee was now dealing, and he 
should be very much surprised if the 
learned Solicitor General would commit 
himself to a definite opinion the other 
way. If not, these words should be put 
in to make it clear—in other words, that 
“freehold offices” should be included in 
this protecting sub-section. 


Sir J. RIGBY objected to be called 
up time after time under cross-examination 
and asked to repeat under different forms 
an opinion he had already expressed. In 
this case he did not hesitate to say that, in 
his opinion, these freehold offices were 
property in the first part of the clause 
and private property in the second. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Mr. T. W. RUSSELL moved to add 


at the end of the sub-section, “ And Sub- 
section 2 shall apply to the Judges in 
Bankruptcy.” The Chief Secretary, he 
thought, might well make so small a 
concession as the Amendment involved. 
There were only two Bankruptcy Judges, 
and one of them, Judge Miller, was so 
old that he was entitled to claim his 
pension at once. The other was Judge 
Boyd; and surely a case had been made 
out for Judge Boyd coming under Sub- 
section 2. In the plain performance of 
duty which could not be shirked, Judge 
Boyd had brought himself into collision 
with hon. Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way ; the bitterest expressions had been 
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used towards him; and it was certain 
that his life would not be a happy one 
under a Nationalist Government. [ Cries 


of “Question!” and “Oh!”] Hon. 
Members carried the “angelic” theory 


further than it would go; for there were 
other people besides hen. Gentlemen 
who were concerned in the matter. He 
hoped the Chief Secretary would accept 
the Amendment at once, instead of de- 
ferring it to the Report stage. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the proposed Amendment, to add the 
words— 


“And Sub-section (2) shall apply to the 
Judges in Bankruptcy.”—(J/r. 7. W. Russell.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be added to the proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. J. MORLEY said, that he had 
already stated his opinion that it was 
reasonable that the Judges in Bank- 
ruptey should have the advantage of 
Sub-section 2. But he was not at all 
persuaded that that object had not been 
already gained by Sub-section 1. It was 
necessary to consult with the Legal 
Advisers of the Government; and, there- 
fore, he could not go further than pro- 
mise to deal with the matter on Report. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman to promise 
that, unless he got a clear opinion from 
the Law Officers that Judge Boyd was 
included in Sub-section 1, he would 
bring up words on Report which would 
include him. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Yes. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, in that 
case it was hardly worth while to pursue 
the matter further. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, they 
were in this difficulty, that they did not 
know what might take place on Report. 
They might never reach the clause, as it 
might be gagged. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It certainly will 
not be my fault if we do not get to it on 
Report. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, that if it 
was not the right hon. Gentleman’s 
fault, might he ask whose fault it would 
be ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR thought the 
Committee could not discuss the ques- 
tion of whose fault it would be. As he 
understood it, they had a pledge from the 
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Government that on Report they would 
carry out a certain Amendment, and it 
was the business of the Government to 
find means to carry out their own piedge. 
He assumed that with the pledge was 
involved the business of carrying it out. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Words, as amended, inserted. 
+] ’ 


Mr. SETON-KARR - said, the 
Amendment he had to propose 
was to add two further  sub- 
sections at the end of the clause, and 
he would state shortly the reasons why 
these should be added. They had heard 
something of the Clerks of the Peace 
appointed under the Act of 1867. These 
gentlemen were really in the position of 
County Court Judges, as they required 
to be possessed of certain qualifications ; 
but as they were always gentlemen of an 
advanced age it was impossible for them to 
serve the requisite number of years that 
would entitle them to a pension. County 
Court Judges were provided for, and by his 
Amendment he proposed to put Clerks 
of the Peace in the same position as 
County Court Judges, and for the same 
reasons. The second sub-section of his 
Amendment opened up a somewhat 
wider question. There was no reason 
why the Irish Government should not 
abolish the office if they chose, and in 
such an event he proposed that these 
men should be placed in the same posi- 
tion as they would have been in if the 
office had not been abolished. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the foregoing Amendment, to add the 
words— 

“(4) ‘The Superannuation Act, 1859 ’ (the 
twenty-second year of Victoria, chapter twenty- 
six, section four), shall be deemed to extend to 
the office of Clerks of the Crown and Peace ap- 
pointed under ‘ The County Officers and Courts 
(Ireland) Act, 1877,’ and every such officer on 
retiring shall be entitled on the computation of 
the amount of his superannuation allowance to 
have added to the number of years he may 
have actually served a further additional twenty 
years on account of professional or other peculiar 
qualifications not ordinarily to be acquired in 
the public service, and every such officer shall 
be entitled to such superannuation after a period 
of service of five years. 

“(5) In case the said office of Clerk of the 
Crown and Peace be abolished every existing 
officer if then holding office shall be entitled to 
a superannuation allowance equal to his full 
salary, such allowance to be payable out of the 
Exchequer of the United Kingdom.”—(Wr. 
Seton-Karr.) 

Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The Government 
cannot accept this Amendment, on two 
grounds. First, because these Clerks of 
the Crown and Peace have accepted 
office without any such provision as is 
proposed in the first part of the hon. 
Member’s Amendment and with full know- 
ledge of the salary they were to receive ; 
and, further, because the scale as regards 
pensions proposed in the Amendment is 
exorbitant and unprecedented. The 
second ground is that never since the 
Superannuation Act of 1859 was passed 
has a professional addition to the scale 
of 20 years been granted. It has scarcely 
ever gone beyond 10 years, and has only 
in a few cases amounted to 15 years. As 
to the proposal that these officers should 
have a superannuation allowance equal 
to their annual salary, if the hon. Mem- 
ber will read the Superannuation Act 
more carefully he will find that under 
that Act the highest compensation is 
two-thirds of the salary, and not the 
full salary. Many persons hold the 
view that even two-thirds of the salary 
is much too liberal, and yet here is the 
hon. Gentleman making a _ proposal 
which is altogether extravagant and un- 
precedented. 


Mr. GOSCHEN : I quite agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman that these 
allowances are unprecedented in the 
sense that they have never been allowed 
to persons who remained in the same 
service. But the case of these Irish 
Civil servants is absolutely unprece- 
dented. This Bill practically calls upon 
them to transfer their allegiance. The 
Chief Secretary says that when these 
gentlemen entered office it was contem- 
plated that they were to have these 
allowances. But can it be said that these 
gentlemen contemplated serving under 
a totally different Government from that 
under which they entered office? We 
desire that the whole of the Civil 
servants shall be treated on the footing 
that this is no ordinary abolition or 
change of office or retirement, but that it 
is a demand that they shall act under a 
Government under which they have 
never dreamt they would have to serve, 
and which would be composed to a great 
extent of men with whom they have 
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been in conflict in the discharge of their 
duties. It is the duty ef the Govern- 
ment and of the Committee to take 
special care that the future of these men 
shall not be spoilt and their lives put 
upon a different footing from that which 
they had contemplated. Without wish- 
ing to force any particular scale upon 
the Government, I deprecate the appli- 
cation of the ordinary Treasury rules 
and precedents as regarded pensions 
and retirements to the entirely unprece- 
dented cases of these men. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I entirely agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman in his 
desire to soften as much as possible any 
hardships that may arise. The right 
hon. Gentleman says he is not going to 
argue about the scale ; but he used the 
argument and took up the position that 
on account of the extraordinary character 
of the change that this Bill will intro- 
duce not one of these gentlemen was to 
be displaced except upon his full 
salary. [Mr. Goscuen: I did not say 
so.] No, the right hon. Gentleman did 
not say so; he is too circumspect to say 
that, but his argument goes to that ex- 
tent. I have shown the hon. Gentleman 
who moved the Amendment that the 
seale of retiring allowances that he pro- 
poses is unprecedented and excessive. 

Mr. SETON-KARR: I do not de- 
sire to bind the right hon. Gentleman to 
the scale I have proposed as long as 
he accepts the principle of my Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : In my view, the 
Amendment of the hon. Member is 
nothing but the scale. The whole point 
and purpose of the Amendment is to 
give to these Civil servants certain terms, 
not upon the ordinary scale 

Mr. SETON-KARR: May I say one 
thing ? . . 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The hon. Gentle- 
man. has said a great many things 
already. This is a serious point. Hon, 
Members opposite must make up their 
minds whether they are prepared to take 
up the position that every Civil servant 
in Ireland shall be permitted to retire 
immediately, not only upon their full 
salaries, but with an allowance calculated 
upon every possible increment upon these 
salaries. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I do not claim 
that there should be full salaries given 
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to these Civil servants as retiring 
allowances. But I claim that the right 
hon. Gentleman is not entitled to quote 
precedent in cases that are entirely un- 
precedented. No ordinary Treasury Rules 
can possibly apply to cases that will be 
created by this Bill, for it proposes that 
the Civil servants shall transfer their 
allegiance from the Government under 
which they entered on service to a Go- 
vernment of which they had never 
dreamed. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I think that the 
matter can be argued more appropriately 
upon Clause 28. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think there 
is something to be said for the proposal 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
that this matter can be better dealt with 
on Clause 28. I may say, however, that 
theright hon. Gentleman would have saved 
discussion on the matter if he had stuck 
to the original proposal ; but the Govern- 
ment, by accepting the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for North Kerry, have 
divided the Irish Civil servants into two 
classes, one of which is to obtain the 
benefit of Sub-section 2, and the other of 
which is to be excluded from that benefit. 
Perhaps the best course to pursue under 
the circumstances will be to divide upon 
the Amendment of my hon. Friend, and 
to reserve the discussion upon general 
retirement allowances until Clause 28 is 
before the Committee, and until we know 
the proposals of the Government. 

Mr. SETON-KARR said, that he had 
been charged by the Chief Secretary 
with not having read the Superannuation 
Act, and with having made a proposal 
which was unprecedented and exor- 
bitant under that Act. But on referring 
to the Act again he found that 28 years 
was the maximum period allowed to be 
added for professional experience. The 
Clerks of the Crown and Peace in Ireland 
were men of advanced years, who had 
qualified themselves for their positions by 
long years of study and preparation ; and 
he therefore thought they were entitled, 
on that account, to have 20 years added 
to their period of service. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
the Government had accepted the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
North Kerry after their clause had been 
before the House for three months. The 
Government had changed front frequently 
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ou the subject under consideration. On 
the First Reading they took one view, on 
April 7 they took another, they had now 
proposed a third, and had accepted a 
fourth at the bidding of the hon. Member 
for North Kerry. He awaited with in- 
terest the fifth view which they should 
take of the question. 


Government of 


Amendment amended, in line 8, by 
leaving out the word “twenty,” and in- 
serting the word “fifteen,” and in line 14, 
by inserting the words “three-fourths of,” 
before the word “ his.” 


*Mr. W. KENNY (Dublin, St. Stephen's 
Green) asked whether the Committee 
would be able to discuss the position of 
Clerks of the Peace on Clause 28 ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: We shall be able 
to discuss the general question of the 
principle of compensation on Clause 28, 

*Mr. W. KENNY : Therefore, if the 
Clerks of the Peace come under any 
section, they must come under this ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Hear, hear! 


Question put, “ That the words, 

*(4) “The Superannuation Act, 1859” (the 
twenty-second year of Victoria, chapter twenty- 
six, section four), shall be deemed to extend to 
the office of Clerks of the Crown and Peace 
appointed under “ The County Officersand Courts 
(Ireland) Act, 1877,” and every such officer on 
retiring shall be entitled on the computation on 
the amount of his superannuation allowance to 
have added to the number of years he may have 
actually served a further additional fifteen 
years on account of professional or other pecu- 
liar qualifications not ordinarily to be acquired 
in the public service, and every such officer 
shall be entitled to such superannuation after a 
period of service of five years. 

*() In case the said office of Clerk of the 
Crown and Peace be abolished every existing 
officer, if then holding office, shall be entitled to 
& superannuation allowance equal to three- 
fourths of his full salary, such allowance to be 
payable out of the Exchequer of the United 
Kingdom,’ be there added.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 201 ; 
Noes 246.—( Division List, No. 222.) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 28 (As to persons holding Civil 
Service appointments). 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I think that I 
may be consulting the convenience of the 
Committee if I take this opportunity of 
briefly stating the general drift of this 
clause. Everyone will agree that a 


clause which affects a body like the per- 
Mr. Gibson Bowles 
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manent Civil servants in Ireland is a 
clause of very great importance. So far 
as Iam concerned, I regret that it has 
fallen to me to be the instrument for 
proposing terms which are not entirely 
acceptable to all the members of that 
Service, because I have received from all 
members of that Service with whom I 
have had dealings treatment of the 
utmost considerateness, though to many 
of them the policy with which I was 
associated was not altogether welcome. 
They have shown to a Government with 
which they are only partially in sym- 
pathy the same loyalty and fideli.y which 
they have shown to other Governments, 
and it seems like a bad return for that 
loyal service that I should have to lay 
down some propositions which they do 
not altogether accept. I hope and be- 
lieve that this is a part of the Bill which 
we ought to discuss so far as we can 
without any Party spirit, because what- 
ever may happen it is indispensable for 
the Government of Ireland, whoever 
may be in power, that there should be 
the least degree of friction between the 
permanent Executive Service in Ireland 
and those who have the administration 
and control of it. The Leader of the 
Opposition has said that he believed we 
are all agreed in desiring to do what is 
fair, just, equitable, and generous to 
those gentlemen, only limited by the pre- 
caution that we shal! not impose on the 
future Government of Ireland an un- 
reasonable or excessive load of financial 
responsibilities. I should like to recog- 
nise the moderation, tone, and temper 
which the Civil servants themselves have 
shown in what I freely admit are rather 
trying and exceptional circumstances. I 
have had the honour and advantage of 
several interviews with their represen- 
tatives ; and I heard no language used, 
either as to any future Government in 
Ireland or as to our policy or this clause, 
which was not in tone and temper and 
spirit moderate and right. What is the 
principle of this clause? It declares 
that permanent Civil servants are to con- 
tinue to hold office by the same tenure, 
to receive the same salaries, gratuities, 
and pensions, to perform the same duties 
as heretofore, or analogous duties. On 
that point the word “analogous” has 
raised some complaint, because it is a 
vague and unsatisfactory word. The 
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answer to that complaint is that the 
word is used in other Acts of Parliament, 
and in the same sense as in this clause. 
The whole tendency in Parliament for 
many years past has been that 
Civil servants whose functions are 
changed, or whose position is changed, 
shall not only undertake duties which 
may be determined by the Heads of De- 
partments to be analogous, but shall 
undertake any duties which the Heads 
of Departments, in their discretion ard 
acting conscientiously, may wish them to 
undertake. What are the dangers to be 
guarded against for the Civil servants ? 
Those dangers were capricious dismissal 
or reduction of salary. It some quarters 
it was also apprehended—but not by us— 
that there would be such unfair—what I 
may call scandalous—treatment on the 
part of the new Irish Government as would 
make the position of those servants in- 
tolerable, and would practically amount 
to expulsion. On the other hand, what 
are the dangers to the Irish Government ? 
The danger of sudden retirement en 
masse of the Civil servants, a sort of 
large general strike, or else, what would 
be worse than a general strike, a sort of 
sullen service which would end in great 
inefficiency, and give the Irish Govern- 
ment no chance of conducting the go- 
vernment of the country. In order to 
guard against these two sets of dangers, 
we began by establishing a transitional 
period, originally fixed at three years, 
but, in deference to representations partly 
made by these gentlemen, now extended 
to five years, to give the Irish Govern- 
ment time to look around and feel its 
feet ; and, on the other hand, to give the 
Civil servants time and opportunity to 
consider their position. Nothing could 
be worse than any sort of violent break 
in the administrative system of the 
country, and we have introduced this 
transitional period to ease off whatever 
difficulties might arise in the relations 
between the Civil servants and the Irish 
Government. During that transitional 
period a Civil servant may do one of five 
things :—(1) He may leave the Service 
under medical certificate or existing rules 
as to age; (2) he may be dismissed for 
misconduct or incapacity ; (3) he may 
be removed on abolition of his office, or 
on reorganisation of the Department, 
provided that such reorganisation does 
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not create a fresh office; (4) he may 
resign ; or (5) he may be required by 
the Irish Government to retire. We, 
however, make a provision that either 
in the case of a Civil servant wishing to 
resign, or in the case of the Irish Go- 
vernment desiring him to retire, there 
shall be six months’ notice on either side ; 
and we also provide that the number of 
retirements or resignations at one time 
shall be limited. It is, however, pro- 
vided that the officer is not to have the 
benefits conferred by this clause if he is 
already, or within the period named, in- 
capacitated by infirmity or is over age. 
We propose to guard the Civil servant 
during the transitional period by pro- 
viding either that he shall have his 
whole salary if he continues to serve ; or 
if he retires or is removed, we provide 
for him special terms of compensation ; 
or if he continues to serve under the 
Irish Government after the five years of 
the transitional period, then we secure to 
him the full pension which he has earned 
up to the end of that period, payable, 
not upon the end of the period if he con- 
tinues to serve the Irish Government, 
but upon his retirement. It is awarded 
to him at the end of the five years. Then 
he makes his own bargain with the Irish 
Government, and when he ultimately 
retires from the Service, the Treasury 
will pay him the sum which he had 
earned at the end of the five years. All 
these sums are secured by the Exchequer 
of the United Kingdom. We have intro- 
duced another provision, of which I hope 
the Committee will see the usefulness, 
and that is a Joint Committee, of which 
two Members shall represent the Im- 
perial Treasury and one Member shall 
be nominated by, and shall represent, 
the Irish Government. That Committee 
is a protection to the Civil servant in this 
way. Ifthe Civil servant says he has 
been wrongly dismissed, then he has the 
right of appeal to this Joint Committee, 
who, after investigating the matter, 
would report to the Treasury, and the 
Treasury would then be guided by that 
Report as to their decision. The Report 
would not be absolutely binding on the 
Treasury in making their award, but it 
would be a guide to them. It will be 
observed that we give the Civil servant 
a very considerable boon. If he resigns 
to-day, unless he has attained the age at 
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which he is entitled to resign, he goes 
out of office carrying nothing with him. 
But under the Bill, if he resigns volun- 
tarily, then we give him a very large 
pension to take with him. We must, 
then, give the Irish Government what I 
may call a correlative right. We do not 
allow him to resign without giving six 
months’ notice, and we insist that the 
Irish Government shall not require any 
officer to retire without six months’ 
notice. We take care of that, and we 
take care, in other ways, against anything 
like a vindictive clean sweep, which, 
however, we do not at all apprehend. 
To use an expression I have used before, 
the Irish Government would be mad from 
many points of view if they made any- 
thing like a vindictive clean sweep, and I 
do not think there is the slightest chance 
of their doing so. We take the pre- 
caution, however, that the Treasury may 
determine how many officers may resign 
at a given time, or how many officers the 
Irish Government may require to resign 
at a given time. The Treasury will thus 
control the matter for five years. This 
appears in Sub-section 2 of Sub-section 8. 
I now turn to the scale. The officer will 
receive, whether he resigns or is removed, 
the ordinary abolition terms, and we also 
give the following additional advantages. 
He is to be allowed to count for pension, 
whenever he resigns, the full five years’ 
transitional period, and the pension will 
be calculated on the higher salary— 
namely, the salary he would be entitled 
to at the end of the five years, when it 
would have been added to by annual in- 
erements. The Committee will see that this 
is a considerable advantage to him. The 
Civil servant will receive an abolitional 
addition on the scale under the Schedule 
—that is to say, if he has completed less 
than 10 years’ actual service, he will 
get three years’ abolitional addition ; if he 
has completed more than 10 and less 
than 15 years’ service he will get five 
years’ ; and if more than 15 and less than 
20 years’ actual service he will get 10 
years’ abolitional addition, and there will 
be added to that, under any circumstances, 
the five years’ transitional period. Take 
the case of an officer who has completed 
10 years’ service. His pension will be 
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calculated on 10 years’ actual service, 
plus five years’ transitional service, plus an 
abolitional addition of five years. 


Mr. J. Morley 
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has completed 15 years’ actual service, 
then his pension will be calculated on 
15 years of actual service, plus five years’ 
transitional service, plus 10 years’ 
abolitional addition. Take one more 
case of an officer who has completed 25 
years’ actual service. His pension will 
be calculated on 25 years’ actual service, 
plus five years for transition, plus 10 
years forabolitionaladdition. That will be 
4°.60ths, or two-thirds, still calculated on 
the higher scale, which would be reached 
at the end of the transitional period. Of 
course, at the end of the transitional period, 
it will be for him to make his own bargain 
with the Irish Government. Beyond 
that date no responsibility will rest with 
the Imperial Exchequer. I would like 
to take one more case—the case of the 
Resident Magistrate. The Resident 
Magistrate, in many cases, is entitled to 
professional addition. That is given by 
the 4th section of the Superannuation 
Aet, and I think the Committee will per- 
ceive that these gentlemen, entitled as 
they are to this professional addition, will 
get very good terms. The pension of a 
Resident Magistrate with 10 years of 
completed service will be calculated on 
10 years’ actual service, plus five years’ 
transitional service, plus 10 years’ aboli- 
tional addition, plus 10 years’ profes- 
sional addition, and that we consider 
very handsome. I ought to say that 
there are two other classes affected besides 
permanent Civil servants. The scheme 
extends to all persons continuously em- 
ployed and paid by a State Department. 
That would include temporary clerks, 
copyists, and mechanics employed in a 
Government Department. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON : Would it in- 
clude National School teachers ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: No; National 
school teachers are certainly public ser- 
vants in one sense, but they are not the 
officers of the Central Government. The 
National School teachers, with whom 
nobody would wish to deal more gener- 
ously than I, are appointed by local 
managers, very often by an individual in 
a locality ; and the Central Government, 
beyond imposing certain necessary quali- 
fications upon them, is not their master, 
and, therefore, we have not been able to 
include them in the scheme. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Would it 
include Inspectors of National Schools ? 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: Oh, certainly ; 
they are, undoubtedly, officers of the 
Central Government. 


Lorp F, HAMILTON (Tyrone, N.): 
Does the clause apply to officials whose 
salaries are paid out of the county cess ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : If the noble Lord 
will wait a moment he will find I shall 
come to that. There is a further class 
permanently employed, but not giving 
their whole time, such persons as Crown 
Solicitors and Sessional Crown Solicitors. 
The clause gives such pensions to those 
gentlemen, in cases of abolition of office 
or removal, as the Treasury may think 
just, provided that it is one-fourth less 
than the superannuation allowance to 
which a Civil servant in the full sense is 
entitled. These gentlemen are paid by 
the Government for the work they do, 
but it does not give them the same claim 
for superannuation allowance that gentle- 
men whose whole livelihood depends on 
public service have. I will explain in a 
sentence why that distinction is drawn. 
These Crown Solicitors continue the 
practice of their profession, and they are 
paid by the Government for the work 
that they do for the Government ; but 
it does not give them the same claim for 
compensation and superannuation allow- 
ance as clearly as you would give to 
gentlemen whose whole _ livelihood 
depends upon their public service. The 
proposal to give Crown Solicitors a pro- 
fessional addition cannot be considered, 
because that means giving compensation 
to a man for something he loses in 
abandoning his work for the public 
service. These gentlemen do not abandon 
their profession. Although we recog- 
nise their position as public servants, we 
bargain that their pension shall not 
exceed three-fourths of the scale of per- 
manent Civil servants. The total number 
of persons affected by Clause 28 is 1,201. 
The gross amount of pensionable salary 
earned by these 1,200 gentlemen at the 
end of the transitional period would be 
£333,000. Then we have to make an 
approximate estimate of the gross annual 
amount of the superannuation allowance 
of these 1,200 people. It is £149,284, 
or, roughly, £150,000—that is to say, 
about half their pensionable salaries. 


Mr. GOSCHEN : That is if they all 
retire ? 
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Mr. J. MORLEY : Yes ; and if they 


all claim their pensions. Then there is 
this fact to which I will call the attention 
of the Committee—that of the 1,201 
persons 637 have an annual salary not 
exceeding £100, and the salary of 100 
more does not exceed £200. That is an 
interesting figure, although I do not 
know that there is any particular moral 
to be drawn from it, except that in con- 
nection with these apprehensions of “a 
clean sweep” it is exceedingly unlikely 
that it would be thought worth while 
making a spoil of these 637 gentlemen, 
As to the Joint Committee, we have 
appointed that as a protection to stand 
between the Irish Government and the 
Civil servants. Something was said about 
the word “rights” in that clause. Per- 
haps “claims” would have been the 
better word. This Committee will in- 
quire into the dismissal of any servant, 
and whether he is entitled to a pension or 
gratuity under the clause, and their 
decision will turn upon whether the 
appellant fulfils all the conditions pre- 
scribed in the clause. I have not been 
able to admit that county officers who 
are responsible to and paid by County 
Bodies have a necessary claim to the 
generosities of this clause. I see an 
Amendment on the Paper referring to 
this, and when that is moved it will be 
time to state my reasons. To sum up, I 
have not gone into the details of the 
claims made by the Civil servants. I 
have, however, circulated a frank and 
full statement of those claims; and I 
would point out to those who think we 
are dealing harshly that we have given 
more than abolition terms. We allow 
voluntary resignation; and we allow a 
pension calculated on the increased rate 
of salary. The Irish Representatives 
may have some remarks to make on this 
scheme ; but I am at a loss to understand 
how hon. Gentlemen opposite can find 
fault with the proposals we now make 
to the Committee. We have endeavoured 
to frame a considerate and reasonable 
scheme which, without laying any exces- 
sive load on the Irish Government, will 
secure the just interests of the Civil 
servants under every likely, every pro- 
bable, and, I will add, every possible 
contingency. If the Irish Government 
should prove to consist of lunatics, then 
contingencies may arise for which we 
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cannot profess to make provision, and for 
which provision cannot be made. But if 
apprehensions of this kind are well- 
founded, and you are going to frame a 
scheme of compensation on the hypo- 
thesis that the Irish Government 
is capable of every enormity and ini- 
quity, then you have only one 
course before you—that is, to allow 
every Civil servant, no matter how long 
or short his service, to retire on the 
appointed day, carrying with him his full 
salary, without the necessity of ever 
being called upon to do another stroke of 
work. On that hypothesis you will also 
have to guarantee to them some enormous 
gratuity to compensate them for the loss 
of promotion and other contingent and 
hypothetical advantages. It is incon- 
ceivable that anyone should propose, or 
that the Committee should adopt, such a 
lavish scheme. The only lines to go 
upon are the lines we have adopted ; and 
I only say this in conclusion. If the 
whole Committee in its discretion, having 
fairly considered the matter, desire to ex- 
tend the liberality of our scheme in some 
of those particulars which the Civil ser- 
vants have brought forward, then it will, 
of course, be in the power of the Com- 
mittee todoso, They will not, however, 
forget the limits of their generosity, 
because it will not be at our own expense. 
That generosity is, and must be, of such 
a nature as not to impose an unjust and 
intolerable burden on the Irish nation. 
Subject to that consideration, we desire 
to go as far as we can; and I submit to 
the Committee that we have followed 
the only practicable course. We have 
advanced very far in the path of gene- 
rosity to those to whom we desire to be 
generous, to whom all British Govern- 
ments owe a great deal, and on whom we 
should be extremely sorry to inflict the 
smallest hardship or the slightest injury. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I believe 
there is no question before the House ; 
therefore it is only by the indulgence of 
the Committee that I can make a few 
remarks on the present occasion. I shall 
not abuse that indulgence by entering in 
any controversial spirit upon what the 
right hon. Gentleman has said. I only 
desire to thank him for his extremely 
lucid statement, and for the clearness with 
which he has laid before the Committee 
the views of the Government and the 
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principles according to which they think 
the Civil servants of Ireland should be 
compensated. We shall have in the 
course of to-morrow to discuss in detail 
both the general principles which the 
right hon. Gentleman has laid down and 
their particular application to the present 
circumstances of Ireland. On the present 
occasion I recognise that the right hon. 
Gentleman feels keenly the duty which 
is due by the Imperial! Government to 
the Irish Civil servants, and that 
although he has not shown in the Bill 
itself that he would give the same 
application to that sentiment that we 
should do in similar cireumstances—if we 
could conceive ourselves in similar cir- 
cumstances—it is not because he himself 
differs from the long line of his pre- 
decessors in recognising the enormous 
services given to the State by the Civil 
servants in Ireland. I shall wish to 
show, on some future occasion, that there 
are grounds for thinking that the special 
circumstances of Ireland and_ special 
promises given by important Irish officials 
make these proposals of the Government 
inadequate. I shall wait until we come 
to the detailed Amendments before I deal 
with them. The right hon. Gentleman 
knows what controversial matter under- 
lies all these proposals; and I am sure he will 
not think that we, on our part, in making 
these Amendments, are indifferent to the 
interests of the Irish Exchequer ; but we 
cannot help feeling that when you are 
going to effect a revolution in Ireland of 
the magnitude proposed by the Govern- 
ment, and when that revolution destroys 
the whole of the carefully-built-up Civil 
Service which has governed the country 
for many years, even the more or less ex- 
ceptional proposals of the Government 
do not meet the whole circumstances of 
the case. There is only one point which 
I would mention, merely for the purpose 
of seeing if I have rightly interpreted the 
views of the right hon. Gentleman. He 
said he was going to give five years’ full 
service to every man who resigns within 
the transitional period. Of course, that 
is a boon to those who resign early in the 
transitional period; and, if I have rightly 
interpreted the views of the right hon. 
Gentleman, it is also a boon to those who 
do not resign early. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, the 
right hon. Gentleman had stated that the 
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number of persons to be benefited was 
something like 1,200. Could the right 
hon. Gentleman tell the Committee what 
proportion that bore to the total number 
of Civil servants in Ireland ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, he could not 
say at that moment; but the whole number 
of persons affected was included. 

Mr. BARTLEY asked whether the 
five years was a diminishing number of 
years according to the period of retire- 
ment ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, that the five 
years were to be counted whenever the 
officers retired. 

Motion made, and Question, “ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,’—(Mr. J. 
Morley,)—put, and agreed to. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (BLIND 
AND DEAF CHILDREN) (re-coummitted) 
BILL.—(No. 412.) 

COMMITTEE, 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) | 


asked whether the right hon. Gentleman | 


in charge of the Bill would agree to 
extend it to Ireland ? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. Acianp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : This Bill has passed 
through a Committee composed of gen- 
tlemen of both sides of the House, in- 
eluding the Member for Wigan (Sir F.S. 
Powell) and the Member for the University 
of Cambridge (Sir John Gorst). I pro- 
pose to deal with it in Committee of the 
House this day week, and if any hon. 
Gentleman interested in the Bill will put 
down Amendments they will be considered 
in the interval. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : 
Will Ireland be included in this Bill ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I have said before 
now that the Chief Secretary is consider- 
ing that question. It is difficult to apply 
this Bill with all our machinery to Ire- 
land, though we have no objection to so 
extend it if it can well be done. 


Committee report Progress; to sit | 


again upon Monday next. 
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| CHIMNEY SWEEPERS (rv-committed) BILL. 
(No. 399.) 
[ Progress, Clause 1, 
11th July.) 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be reported to the 
House.” 


Mr. BROMLEY -DAVENPORT 
(Cheshire, Macclesfield) considered that 
some explanation should be given as to 
the object and scope of the Bill. 

*THeE UNDER SECRETARY orf 
STATE ror tHe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. H. Giapstonr, Leeds, W.) 
said, the Bill had been before the House 
for a considerable time. The Govern- 
ment had put down a number of Amend- 
ments toit; the Bill had been re-committed, 
and these Amendments had all been 
accepted and included in the Bill. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL observed that, 
although it was true that the Bill had 
been before the House for a long time, no 
human being had ever explained what the 
Bill intended to do. He was exceedingly 
anxious that the Member for Northamp- 
ton, who was in charge of the Bill, 
should give some explanation of its 
object. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, it would be a perfect labour of love 
for him to explain the Bill. It had been 
so long before the House that he thought 
all Members had read and digested it. 
The Bill was brought in in the last Par- 
liament by Sir John Colomb, and it was 
supported by several gentlemen on the 
other side. Sir John Colom) not having 
a seat in the present Parliament, and his 
(Mr. Labouchere’s) name being on the 
back of the Bill, a deputation of the 
sweeps waited upon him and 
asked him to take charge of the 
measure. The Bill was really very 
simple. There was at present a system 
of registration in regard to sweeps, and 
the Bill proposed to enlarge that system 
of registration a little, and bring it into 
proper order. The objection of the 
sweeps was that there were 
| good sweeps and bad sweeps; and it 
happened that persons 
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blackened their faces and, pretending to 
belong to that respectable calling, went 
to houses in the early hours of the morn- 
ing, rung the bell, and, having gained ad- 
mittance, possibly they stole things. The 
object of the Bill was to render this 
respectable and honourable calling, if 
possible, even more respectable than it was. 
There had been much consultation on 
the subject with which the Bill dealt ; 
it had, he believed, been thrashed out; 
and, in his opinion, it was a measure 
which the House would be proud of 
having passed. 
Motion agreed to. 
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Bill reported, without Amendment ; 
read the third time, and passed. 


TRAMWAYS BILL.—(No. 418.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) 
moved the Second Reading of this Bill. 
Several hon. Members objected. 


Mr. SCHWANN asked to be allowed 
to briefly explain the object of the Bill. 
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HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 


Ireland Bill, §c. 


AMENDMENT BILL. 


(No. 398.) 
As amended, considered; read the 


third time, and passed. 


ACT (1890) 


LIVERPOOL COURT OF PASSAGE BILL. 
(No. 396.) 
As amended, considered ; Amendments 
made; Bili read the third time, and 
| passed. 


| 

| INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT SOCIE- 
TIES (re-committed) BILL.—(CNo. 395.) 
Considered in Committee, and re- 

ported, without Amendment; read the 


| third time, and passed. 








CHURCH BUILDINGS ACTS (COMPUL- 
| SORY POWERS REPEAL) BILL.—(No. 279.) 
| Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 

| Bill withdrawn. 


| PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL.—(No. 109.) 

| Order for Seccnd Reading read, and 

discharged. 


| Bill withdrawn. 


It was to enable Local Authorities who | 


possessed tramways to work them them- 


selves, and it was supported by gentle- | 


Every | 


men on both sides of the House. 
Local Authority at the present time had, 
at great expense, to obtain a Private Bill 
in that House. otherwise it was not able 
to work its own tramways, and it was con- 
sidered that the law ought to be changed 
in that respect. 

Objection being taken, 

Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day. 


EDUCATION PROVISIONAL ORDER CON- 
FIRMATION (LONDON) BILL [ Lords}. 
(No. 411.) 

Read a second time, and committed. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
CONSOLIDATED FUND (NO. 3) BILL. 
Resolution [14th Julyj reported. 

“That, towards making good the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty for the service of the 
year endi:g on the 3lst day of March, 1894, the 
sum of £5,834,000 be granted out of the Con- 
solidated Fund of the United Kingdom.” 

Resolution agreed to:—Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Mellor, Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and Sir John Hibbert. 


BURGHS GAS SUPPLY (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1876) AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 402.) 

| Read a second time, and committed for 

| Tuesday, 25th July. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL (CON- 
| TRIBUTION TO IMPERIAL CHARGES). 

Copy ordered— 

“Of Statement showing, on the basis of the 
figures for the year 1892-3, (1) the Imperial 
Charges towards which Ireland would contri- 
bute ; and (2) the amount of such Contribution, 
under the financial scheme in the Government 
of Ireland Bill.”—(Sir J. 7. Hibbert.) 

Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 

}upon the Table, and to be printed. 


[No. 337.] 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL 
(ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY). 


Copy ordered— 

“ Of Summary of Representations made to the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land by the Royal Irish Constabulary respect- 
ing Clause 30 and Schedule 6."—(Mr. J. 
Morley.) 

Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 336.] 

House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 





Bill presented, and read first time. 
Mr. Labouchere 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 18th July 1898. 


TOOK THE OATH. 
Several Lords. 


SAT FIRST. 
The Duke of Marlborough, after the 
death of his father. 


INVESTMENT BILL [#.1.? 
(No. 183.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Lorp MACNAGHTEN, in moving 
the Second Reading, said, the object of 
the Bill was to euable Trustees to 
invest trust moneys in their hands in 
Dock aud Harbour Trusts. In principle 
it followed the legislation of recent years, 
allowing Trustees a much wider range 
of investmeut than formerly. It allowed 
them to invest trust moneys in railway 
aud municipal securities, aud, indeed, in 
almost every first-class security. The 
only question arising was whether the 
safeguards proposed in the Bill were 
sufficient ; but that would be a question 
for Committee if their Lordships would 
read the Bill a second time. 


Moved, * That the Bill be now read 2.” 
(The Lord Macnaghten.) 


THe CHAIRMAN or COM- 
MITTEES (‘The Earl of Mortey) asked 
the noble and learned Lord whether, 
assuming for the moment the investments 
were sufficiently secured, the 5th clause 
should not be altered so that a certificate 
should be given as to the conditions upon 
which the trust securities were to be 
based—whether something more than 
the signature of the Chairman or Secre- 
tary of the Trust should not be required ? 
If these Trust investments were to be 
allowed some better security than that 
should be given. 

Lorpv MACNAGHTEN said, that 
was really more than the security now 
required in the case of railway invest- 
ments, where no certificate of any kind 
was given. 


VOL. XIV. [rourtH sERtrEs.] 
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Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscHEtt): In the case of railway 
investments, the security is that the 
railway has paid on its Ordinary Stock 
for a certain number of years. Of course, 
with railway undertakings, where that 
is the case, there is that security. But 
Dock undertakings depend a great deal 
upon trade, and are, therefore, liable to 
fluctuations. One knows there are some 
ports which are not in a flourishing con- 
dition, and safeguards applicable to Dock 
undertakings that there should be a cer- 
tain amount of shipping in the port 
would not, of course, apply to railway 
traffic. I think there is a great deal in 
the observation of the noble Lord that it 
is hardly right to depend entirely upon 
the certificate of the Chairman. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Monday 
next. 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS BILL [4.1.] 
(No. 188.) 
COMMITTEE. 
House in Committee (according to 
Order). 
Clause 1. 


*Lorpv NORTON moved an Amend- 
ment which, he said, was absolutely neces- 
sary in order to avoid treating reforma- 
tory schools as places of punishment. 
The noble Earl (the Earl of Cran- 
brook), on the Second Reading, had 
said he considered reformatories were 
prisons; and, if that were so, the 
Bill might be left as it was. 
If reformatories were prisons, what was 
the use of the clause for keeping children 
out of the common gaols? His object 
was to avoid reformatories being treated, 
as in this Bill, as an addition to or in lieu 
of punishment, instead of as places of 
education after punishment. He could 
hardly conceive anybody proposing that 
children convicted of criminal offences 
should besides punishment be imprisoned 
for five years. To inflict five years’ im- 
prisonment on a child after punish- 
ment was to treat him far worse than an 
adult criminal was treated. The original 
and essential idea of a reformatory was 
exactly the reverse—that after being 
punished for his crime the youthful 
offender should be sent to a place where 
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he could be better educated. He re- 
membered when Sir William Har- 
court once visited as Home Secretary, 
the reformatory he (Lord Norton) had 
established at Birmingham, which had 
always been regarded as one of the best 
in the Kingdom, he immediately asked, 
“Have none of these children decent 
homes to go to ?” and on being told they 
had, he suggested that they should be 
sent home and educated in the national 
schools. To inflict five years’ penal 
treatment on a child who had _ been 
punished for his offence was adverse to 
the spirit of our laws, which 
made allowance for infants under 
years of discretion. Besides, keeping 
up the idea of imprisonment during 
childhood defeated to a great extent 
the purpose of a _ reformatory. It 
stigmatised the child in his own con- 
sciousness and in the estimation of 
possible employers. These children 
were shut out of the Army and Navy, 
unless they were got in by evasion. His 
noble Friend (the Earl of Cranbrook) 
also said that the penal school did not 
taint a child’s character, and that the 
taint was in the crime. Was no harm 
done to the child by keeping up that 
taint during his whole childhood, thereby 
depriving him of his self-respect, and 
preventing people employing him? Home 
Secretaries were generally inclined to 
keep reformatories as a sort of province 
of the Home Office, and were afraid of 
their getting under the Education 
Department, as they ought to be. The 
object of a reformatory was to obliterate 
the child’s criminal associations, and to 
train him from neglect, and fit him 
for honest and respectable life. Certainly, 
mueh good had been done in that way, 
though often by an evasion of law; and 
there could be no doubt that injury was 
done, not only to the community, but to 
the children themselves, by keeping them 
under criminal treatment. 


Amendment moved, 

In Clause 1, line 14, to leave out from (“‘may”) 
to (“sentencing”) and to insert ( “after, or 
without.”)—(The Lord Norton.) 

Lorp LEIGH said, he hoped his noble 
Relative would not press his Amendment. 
A reformatory was, in fact, a penal 
school. He did not think the words 
proposed to be introduced into the clause 
would meet the noble Lord’s views. The 
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great object was to free the reformatories 
from anything of a penal character, and 
the Bill was to do away with the previous 
imprisonment of youthful offenders. 
Once in the reformatory they would 
be as littl in a prison’ as 
they would be in any other school, though 
still under detention. As Lord Onslow 
had said on the previous occasion, 
Magistrates refused to send children to re- 
formatoriesatall, because they would have 
to send them first to prison. The Bill was 
exactly on the lines of the Scotch Act, 
which became law this Session; and as 
the proposed alteration might wreck the 
Bill, he urged the noble Lord not to press 
the Amendment. 


Lorp VERNON said, Lord Norton’s 
views on this subject would always 
receive the greatest consideration at the 
Home Office. Having expressed those 
views, and those views having been 
recorded, he was directed to ask the noble 
Lord to withdraw his Amendment at 
present and bring it forward in Standing 
Committee, as the Government had an 
intention of obtaining, if possible, the 
leave of the promoters of the Scotch Act 
to repeal it, so that they might bring 
forward a measure to assimilate the 
Scotch and English Acts. 


Lorp NORTON said, he was willing 
to accept the noble Lord’s suggestion, 
and to bring forward the Amendment in 
Standing Committee. 

Lorp BALFOUR said, the announce- 
ment made by Lord Vernon excited some 
curiosity on his part, and he should like 
to know under what circumstances the 
noble Lord proposed to take the course 
suggested, and also whether it was 
possible for an Act to ke repealed in the 
Session in which it had been passed ? 

Lorp VERNON said, he was not in 
a position to answer the noble Lord; but 
he was told at the Home Office that such 
a course was possible. 

*Tue Eart or BELMORE said, that 
a precedent for the course suggested 
existed in a Game Act relating to Ire- 
land, a provision in it having been 
repealed in the same Session in which it 
was passed. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 
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Clause 2. 

Lorp NORTON proposed a similar 
Amendment in this clause. He thoughi 
it was wrong that these children should 
be sentenced at all. Whena child was 
convicted a second time he ought to be 
punished. 


Amendment moved, 

In Clause 2, line 22, to leave out from 
(“offender”) to (“but”) in line 24, and to 
insert (‘if sentenced to imprisonment shall not 
be sent to a common gaol”).—(The Lord 
Norton.) 

Lorp LEIGH said, he was willing to 
accept the Amendment. 

Lorp VERNON said, the Government 
was opposed to this Amendment also, 
because they could not see any difference 
between a “ prison” as suggested and a 
common gaol. It was suggested that 
these children should be imprisoned, but 
not sent to gaol; and he could only 
suppose that had reference to cells in the 
reformatories or other places. He hoped, 
therefore, the noble Lord would not now 
press the Amendment. 

Lorp NORTON said, he was willing 
to leave the matter in the noble Lord’s 
hands, but begged him to bear in mind 
that the Mover of the Bill had consented 
to the alteration. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 3 agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; 
and re-committed to the Standing Com- 
mittee. 


MILLBANK PRISON SITE. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
*THe Eart or MEATH asked Her 
Majesty’s Government whether it is a 
fact that they have offered the balance of 
the site of Millbank Prison, some 10 acres 
in extent, not required for the Tate 
Gallery or barracks, to the London 
County Council as a site for artisans’ 
dwellings, at the price of £2,500 per 
acre; whether this price is not 
considerably below market value ; 
whether they are aware that the 
Local Authority of the district, the 
Westminster Vestry (St. Margaret and 
St. John), are strongly averse to further 
building, and are anxious, on a basis not 
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exceeding £4,000 per acre, to negotiate 
for the purchase of the land as a public 
open space, offering to subscribe one- 
fourth of the purchase money themselves, 
and to take steps to find the balance ; 
whether, under these circumstances, the 
Government will withdraw their offer 
to the London County Council of the 
land for building purposes, and offer it 
at the same price as an open space ; and, 
if not, whether they are prepared to sub- 
sidise to a similar extent (viz., £1,500 
per acre) other public bodies, commercial 
companies, or private individuals erect- 
ing dwellings for the working classes ? 
He said, that in 1877 an Act was passed 
taking the control of the prisons from the 
Local Authorities and placing them 
under the Central Government. The 
result had been that consolidation be- 
came possible, and many prisons were 
done away with. Among others was 
Millbank Penitentiary, on the north 
bank of the Thames, in the parish of St. 
John and St. Margaret, Westminster‘ 
The site was 23 acres in extent, 13 of 
which was to be devoted to the Tate 
Gallery Trustees and to the War Office 
for building barracks ; and the remainder, 
he was informed, had been offered to the 
London County Council for the erection 
of artisans’ dwellings at the rate of £2,500 
an acre. He was as much in favour of 
building artisans’ dwellings as anybody ; 
but he would prove that this proposal 
was an economical mistake. There was 
no urgent need in the district for 
artisans’ dwellings, while there was an 
urgent need for open spaces, and the 
Local Authorities had offered a larger 
sum than was asked by the Government 
in order that they might secure the land 
for that purpose. They were willing 
to contribute a fourth part of the cost, 
as long as it did not exceed £4,000 an 
acre—£1,500 an acre more than the 
Government were offering it for to the 
London County Council. He had been 
asked by the local Vestry to assist them 
in obtaining an open space in the dis- 
trict ; and the Metropolitan Gardens Asso- 
ciation also had expressed the same de- 
sire. In 1889 the London County Council 
offered to purchase the land at £2,000 an 
acre. In February, 1891, the valuers of 
the Government and County Council met, 
and fixed the market value of the land at 
£5,500 per acre. In March the County 
Council increased their offer to £3,000 
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per acre; but it was refused by the 
Government, who adhered to the valua- 
tion. Then the Vestry made their offer 
of £4,000 an acre for the land for an 
open space. So matters remained until 
January, 1893, when the Treasury offered 
it to the London County Council for 
building artisans’ dwellings at a price 
much below the estimated market value. 
He asserted that the Government were 
exceeding their powers in making this 
offer, as under Section 3 of the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act, 1885, 48 and 
49 Vict., they were bound to obtain “the 
fair market value” for the land. This 
offer was less than that made by the 
London County Council themselves in 
1891 by £500 an acre, and by £1,500 
less than the sum at which the local 
Vestry first in 1891, and afterwards in 
1893, declared themselves willing to 
negotiate. As regarded the question of 
open spaces versus artisans’ dwellings, 
there were already in the district arti- 
sans’ dwellings containing some 1,2.0 
families, while in the neighbouring dis- 
trict of Chelsea there were dwellings of 
a similar kind. There were, on the 
other hand, only two open spaces avail- 
able to the poor people of that district— 
one, for which they were indebted to the 
late Mr. W. H. Smith, close to the 
Houses of Parliament ; the other, which 
was in Horseferry Lane, they owed to a 
noble Duke, a Member of that House. 
It had been said in the other House that 
the poor of this district could go to 
Battersea Park or St. James’s Park ; but 
the latter was j of a mile, and the former 
1} miles away, which was too far for 
little children or weakly women to 
walk. The population in the district 
of Millbank was more dense than in 
other parts of the Metropolis supposed 
to be overcrowded. The average density 
of the London population was 56, but in 
that district it was 182,to the acre. In 
St. Giles’ it was 162, in Bethnal Green 
158, and in Stepney (including Shadwell, 
Limehouse, and Ratcliff), it was 127 to 
the acre. The Millbank district, there- 
fore, 
those densely-populated districts. It 
had been said that the river ad- 





joining was practically an open space ; 
but it could hardly be called a recreation | 
ground. This land should not be offered 
at a lower price than its proper market 
value, and the Government had made an 
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ject had been discussed in the other House 
upon three occasions during the present 
Session, and upon one of those the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer bad accepted the 
responsibility for having offered the land 
in question to the County Council at less 
than its proper value. There were 
several reasous why this site should not 
be given over for artisans’ dwellings. 


Amon; ‘se reasons were the question 
of > on, the fact that artisans’ 
dwe. ight be obtained in any part 


of Lonaon, while open spaces could not, 
and the fact that the proposal of the 
Government would only benefit a small 
class, while a gift of public land ought 
only to ~ made for the benefit of all 
classes. ther than this, it was inad- 
visable to place artisans’ dwellings con- 
taining a number of young girls and 
women in close proximity to barracks, 
He wished also to point out that the Go- 
vernment could not, under the Disused 
Burials Grounds Act, build on one small 
portion of the land, which had formerly 
been used as a burial ground. Under 
those circumstances, he thought it would 
be only a graceful act on the part of the 
Government to add to that piece, which 
could not be built upon in any case, and 
threw it open to the poor of the district. 
He therefore urged Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to withdraw the offer of the 
land for a building site which they had 
made to the London County Council, 
especially as the County Council had 
been six months considering what it was 
going to do, and had not yet replied to 
the offer. He also asked the Govern- 
ment to state their willingness to nego- 


‘ tiate for the sale of this land as an open 


_ of special value te poor families. 


space at £2,500 an acre, the sum at 
which they were now offering it for 
building purposes. 

Tue Eart or STAMFORD said, 
an open space in this district would be 
Batter- 
sea Park was at some distance, and an 


/open space at hand was required where 


j 
was much more crowded than | 
‘necessary air, exercise, and rest. 


women carrying babies and poor persons 
with not much time to spare could obtain 
The 
cost to the poor people of the district of 
going to Battersea Park would be pro- 
hibitive, especially in view of the raising 


of the fares upon the river steamers this 


| summer. 


In St. James’ Park there 
were only some 12 acres of grass avail- 
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able at any one time for children or others 
to play upon. The Millbank site lay in 
one of the most squalid parts of the 
parish, and it would be the greatest boon 
to the old and very young to have this 
site as an open space. There were sani- 
tary reasons for preserving the site as an 
open space. When the prison was oc- 
cupied it was considered to be one of 
the most notoriously unhealthy prisons 
in England. Was that a proper place to 
select as a site for artisans’ dwellings ? 
Moreover, the prison was built on piles, 
and the cost of proper foundations alone 
for the proposed dwellings would be 
enormous. Some reliable estimate should 
be made as to the cost before the matter 
was finally settled. He was informed 
on credible authority there was plenty 
of room in the Lambeth Model 
Dwellings just across the river. 

He had been told thatanidea had got about 
among the poorer classes in Lambeth that 
the London County Council intended to 
erect large buildings upon this site and 
to let the rooms at Is. per week, the 
commercial rent being somewhere about 
6s. 6d. Could their Lordships imagine 
anything more calculated to injuriously 
affect the moral tone of the poor than 
such a report as that getting about ? 
Such a report absolutely paralysed all 
efforts to provide the poor with proper 
dwellings. Miss Octavia Hill, who had 
given so much wise and capable help to 
the poor, had entirely endorsed the views 
which had been expressed by his noble 
Friend. 

*THe Marquess or SALISBURY : I 
have some responsibility in this matter, 
and I wish, therefore, to say a few 
words. I did not gather that the noble 
Lord who brought forward this Motion 
went so far back into the history of the 
ease as he might have done. This pur- 
chase originated in the Royal Commission 
of 1884, presided over by Sir C. Dilke, 
which reported in favour of the land set 
free by the demolition of prisons being 
disposed of at cost price for the purpose 
of being used as a site for artisans’ 
dwellings. When we came into Office in 
1885 I introduced a Bill giving effect to 
that proposal. When the measure went 
down to the House of Commons it was 
strongly resisted by the Liberal Party, 
who were in a majority, and after con- 
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siderable discussion it disappeared. I 
only say this in order not to divest myself 
of any responsibility that belongs to me, 
and also to say that my opinions are not 
altered since that time. I do not admire 
the proposal that the London County 
Council should take upon themselves the 
duty of building artisans’ dwellings, and 
I very much doubt whether that would 
be a successful operation. The idea is 
not very good in principle, and I am 
afraid that if carried out it would not 
promise well to the ratepayers of the 
Metropolis. But I do not object to 
the proposal that the State should 
give assistance to such construc- 
tion. In London the State is an 
enormous employer of labour; and, as 
far as I know, in every part of the 
country, both in towns and in rural 
districts, the usual practice is not for 
employers of large masses of labour to 
undertake the whole housing of their 
employés, but to help the work forward 
as best they can. For that reason, even 
if I were a very strict adherent of that 
political economy which has gone to 
Saturn and has not returned from there, 
I should not desire to contest the pro- 
posal that the State should, in a matter 
of this kind, favour the erection of 
working-men’s dwellings in a place where 
it is so large an employer of labour as it 
is in London; and on that account I am 
glad the idea has been resuscitated. 
Whether this land would be better em- 
ployed as an open space is a question 
upon which, of course, men will form 
different opinions. I can quite under- 
stand that the noble Lord, Miss Octavia 
Hill, and other persons who have shown 
such a praiseworthy and indomitable 
energy in preserving and increasing open 
spaces in the Metropolis, should be 
enthusiastic on the subject, and that they 
should prefer their own favourite form of 
philanthropy ; but I must confess that it 
seems to me more important that men 
should have wholesome and decent 
dwellings than that they should have 
open spaces to take a walk in. 
I think it is more a necessity of life. I 
do not the least deny that there is room 
fora difference of opinion upon the subject, 
but in view of the open spaces which 
exist, and in view of the great necessity 
which, according to my information, 
there is in the Metropolis for working 
men’s dwellings, I confess I should lean 
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to that mode of disposing of the bounty 
of the State. But, however, I have not 
risen for the purpose of discussing that. 
I merely wish to point out the origin and 
history of this proposal, and to express 
a hope that some way may be found of 
applying this site which has fallen to the 
State in an accidental manner for an 
object which, I think, all sound and wise 
philanthropists will always continue to 
have at heart. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, two 
questions arose in reference to the value 
of this land, and what should be done 
with it. It was public property, and 
belonged to the Government. His noble 
Friend strongly advocated that it 
should be devoted to recreative purposes, 
and should not be built over ; and, look- 
ing at all the circumstances of the district 
and existing open spaces, he must sup- 
port that view. In spite of what had 
been said with reference to the State 
housing its workmen, it had a duty to 
the taxpayers, and he had always 
asserted that the ratepayers of the 
Metropolis had nothing to do with pro- 
viding artisans’ dwellings. All that the 
Public Authorities should do in the 
matter was to take care that rookeries 
and insanitary dwellings should not be 
allowed to be occupied, and then the 
owners of such properties would build 
proper houses. The Government were 
bound to get the best price they could 
for the land; and it was a short-sighted 
policy in the long run that Public Bodies 
should be asked to spend public money 
on what had previously been sufficiently 
done by private enterprise. No individual 
persons could enter into competition with 
the London County Council or with 
Vestries, who had power to tax the un- 
happy ratepayers up to their eyes for any 
social or other object. 


THe Eart or CHESTERFIELD 
said, he had asked the noble Earl (the 
Ear! of Meath) to postpone his question ; 
but though the noble Eard had said that 
would be inconvenient to him, he was 
willing that the answer of Her Majesty’s 
Government should be given on a future 
day. That was a somewhat unusual 
course ; but he hoped the House would 
agree to it on the present occasion. 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
It is a very unusual proceeding. May 
I ask whether the noble Lord will give 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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notice of the intended answer of the 
Government ? 

*TueE LORD PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Ear! of 
KimBer_er) : The noble Ear! will re- 
peat the question on another day. 
He was invited to put it off, but he de- 
cided not todoso, though my noble Friend 
was not prepared to answer that question. 
The noble Earl has, therefore, had the 
opportunity of making his speech to- 
night. 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION AT 
EASTBOURNE. 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


*Tue Eart or HARROWBY called 
attention to the action of the Education 
Department in regard to a final notice 
respecting fresh school accommodation at 
Eastbourne ; and moved for— 

“A Return of all cases in which final notices 
have been issued to localities since Ist 
September, 1892, to supply deficiencies in 
school accommodation, stating the time which 
was given in each case for the meeting of such 
deficiency, in default of which a School Board 
would be set up by the Education Depart- 
ment.” 

He said, he had no personal connection 
with Eastbourne, and he brought for- 
ward the subject because there was a 
possibility of a great wrong being done 
in this enterprising and rising locality, 
which had shown great zeal in the cause 
of education. He was afraid, from the 
course pursued by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that they were inclined to act 
hastily and harshly towards those who 
were trying, in good earnest and truth, 
to supply the deficient school accommo- 
dation in that place. He was sorry the 
Lord President had not more time to 
spare from the great affairs of India to 
give to these educational matters, for he 
would, no doubt, act up to the spirit of 
Mr. Forster’s Bill, and in harmony with 
all the statements of the Government of 
that day, of which he was a Member. 
What was the law on the subject ? 
The law required that in ordinary 
cases of deficient school accommodation 
the Department, having satisfied itself 
of the extent of the deficiency, should 
order the locality within a certain 
period to make it up; and if, at the 
end of the period named in the final 
notice, that were not done, or were not 
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in course of being provided with due | with their scheme, getting public subscrip- 
despatch, the Department would then | tions, and obtaining sites. At last, on June 
cause a School Board to be setup. The | 8, notice was given that 1,311 additional 
Town Council or the ratepayers had at | seats were required, instead of 1,450 
any time the right to demand a School | previously demanded, thus showing that 
Board ; and the fact that no such demand | the Department had demanded 139 seats 
had been made showed that a School | more than, after full inquiry, could be 
Board was not desired by the people of a| proved needed. This long period of delay 


locality. Six months was the period | 
usually given for the supply of new 
school accommodation; and _ if, at 
the end of that period, due prepara- | 
tions for the supply had been made the 
order for a School Board was not issued. 
At Eastbourne, early last year, the 
Town Council informed the managers 
of the voluntary schools that, owing to 
the rapid increase of the population, about 
800 extra school places were required. 
The managers at once initiated a pro- 
visional scheme for 1,000 places; great 
doubts, however, were raised as to the 
actual ex tent of the deficiency, some saying 
the deficiency was less, and some 
greater: the ordinary rule of 1-6th of 
the population not applying to a water- 
ing-place, and it being very difficult to 
ascertain what was the permanent popu- 
lation. In April, 1892, Her Majesty’s 
Inspector thought that 1,200 additional 
places were needed. This uncertainty, 


had, of course, largely prevented the 
Schools ExtensionCommittee from getting 
on with the work, owing to the uncertainty 
of the requirements to be met; what, 
therefore, was everyone’s astonishment 
when, on June 22, a final notice was 
issued by the Department, giving, 
instead of the usual six months, only one 
month within which was to be made 
the provision of the 1,311 extra seats. 
This was a case of great local 
hardship, and if it was a specimen of 
what was going on in other parts of the 
country the attention of Parliament ought 
to be directed to the question. While 
waiting for the decision of the Depart- 
ment, the voluntary school managers at 
Eastbourne had collected nearly £6,000 for 
| the provision of extra school accommoda- 
tion, and that sum would have been 
sufficient for about 1,000 extra seats. 
Since that notice had been issued, the 
Schools Inquiry Committee had informed 





of course, much hampered the managers 
in their efforts ; but it appeared that the 
autumn months were busily spent hold- 
ing meetings, getting together large 


funds, and organising a Schools Extension | 


Committee. In January, 1893, the 
Department issued a formal notice that 
1,450 places were wanted. That, of 
course, was a great shock to the 
managers of the existing schools; but 
they were not afraid of it, and they at 
once, in January, demanded a public in- 
quiry in order to make out whether this 


the Department that they had plans 
ready, provisionally approved by the De- 
| partment, for three schools for about 492 
| each—more than sufficient ; that two sites 
were given ; that they expected to secure 
‘the third ; that they wished leave given 
at once to begin building; that their 
treasurer certified that they had nearly 
£7,000 in hand out of the £8,000 
required by the June decision, and 
that more money was coming in. 
He thought that the result of volun- 
tary effort at Eastbourne had been 


increased demand was supported by the | wonderful, and he was certain that Mr. 
facts of the case on the spot. After| Forster would have been the first 
this a delay occurred until April 20,|man to welcome such splendid zeal. 
when the inquiry began ; again, another| Why should not the Department say— 
delay occurred after the inquiry was “Eastbourne is prepared to meet the de- 
closed, and for seven weeks the managers ficiency, and we will wait a reasonable 
had to wait for the result of the inquiry. | time, as has been the ordinary practice in 


He was not blaming the Department for | such cases?” Then, if the deficiency 





that delay, for it might have been | was not met, they could order a School 
necessary ; but the point he wished to| Board at any time. This was a case of 
press was that this delay from January to | genuine hardship, and if the noble Earl 
June in knowing what school places | opposite had had time to consider and 





would really be required, whether 800, 
1,250, or 1,450, was undoubtedly a great 
hindrance to the volunteers in proceeding 


weigh the matter he would never have 
set such an unfortunate precedent ; and 
surely he would not allow so great an in- 
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justice to be done to the Eastbourne rate- 
payer, but would see that they had done 
their duty so far and were proceeding to 
supply the deficiency with due despatch. 
In taking that view he would be follow- 
ing the best precedents set by the 
various Governments of both sides by 
whom the Education Department had 
been administered. He moved for the 
Return mentioned in his notice. 


Moved, That there be laid before the 
House— 

“A Return of all cases in which final notices 
have been issued to localities since Ist Septem- 
ber, 1892, to supply deficiencies in accommoda- 
tion, stating the time which was given in each 
case for the meeting of such deficiency, in de- 
fault of which aSchool Board would beset up by 
the Education Department.”—(Zhe Earl of 
Harrowby.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : My 
Lords, I rather demur to the statement that 
there has been some great hardship inflicted 
in this case. Had that been so, I should 
greatly regret it. This question has been 
under consideration for a very long time, 
and, in the first instance, those who are 
responsible for the school accommodation 
at Eastbourne made a most extraordinary 
miscalculation. The Department came 
to the conclusion that a larger number of 
seats than 1,000 was necessary, and they 
ordered accommodation for 1,450. Then 
a public inquiry was demanded, and the 
result of the publie inquiry which was 
held was that accommodation to the 
extent of 1,311 seats was found to be 
necessary. The noble Earl must re- 
member that the notice given is not 
@ notice to supply the required accommo- 
dation within one month. That would 
obviously be preposterous, and all that 
will have to be shown is that the accom- 
modation is in the course of being 
supplied. That means that a bond fide 
effort which is likely to result in supply- 
ing the required school accommodation 
is being made. Giving a rather shorter 
period has the salutary effect of quicken- 
ing their proceedings, and I am happy to 
say that the latest information we have 
received is that a considerable sum has 
been raised. Iam told that it isas much 
now as £7,000, and that sites have been 
procured. That is a satisfactory result 
from the point of view of all parties. In 
the strictest interpretation of the Act of 
Parliament the Education Department 
has no power to order a School Board if 


The Earl of Harrowby 


School Accommodation 
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it is shown that the accommodation is in 
the course of being supplied. I think the 
Department has very fairly exercised its 
own discretion as to the time it would 
allow, and in not giving the entire six 
months’ notice which would be necessary 
supposing there had been no opportunity 
for preparation at all. The real object, 
of course, is to secure proper accommo- 
dation for the children, giving, at the 
same time, a perfectly fair opportunity 
for those who prefer voluntary schools of 
providing that accommodation before the 
final step is taken of authorising a School 
Board. It gives me great satisfaction to 
find that the ultimate result of this 
matter is likely to be satisfactory 
to all parties concerned. I have 
not the slightest objection to give the 
noble Earl the information for which 
he asks, but I should like to consult 
him as to the form; and I would, therefore, 
request him to postpone the Motion, 
in order that I may suggest to him words 
which would empower us to give rather 
fuller information, and then, of course, 
the Motion will be unopposed. 

Lorp SANDFORD said, the Educa- 
tion Department had laid down the rule 
—which was always acted upon while he 
was there—that six months was to be 
the term allowed. It might be shorter 
in one or two cases where the Inspector 
reported that the volunteers had done, 
and would do, nothing, and in those 
instances three or four months had been 
given; but in no case that he had ever 
heard of where so much had been done 
by the volunteers in providing sites, 
plans, and tenders had so short a time 
been given. In the circumstances, it 
would be a great stretch of the power of 
the Department to order the creation of a 
Schoo! Board. 

*Tue Margvuess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, I wish merely to draw a moral 
from the discussion upon this matter, 
which has terminated happily, I under- 
stand—that is, the danger of entrusting 
these enormous powers to a Public De- 
partment. Most despotic powers have 
been entrusted to the Education Depart- 
ment, and as long as they are in the 
hands of men like Mr. Forster or my 
noble Friend the Earl of Harrowby the 
effect of them is not felt. If they were 
really in the hands of the noble Earl 
opposite, and if he would only treat 
Church people as he treats Hindoos and 
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Mussulmen, there would be no discontent 
at the present moment. The noble Earl 
knows very well that if he treated 
Mussulmen as he is now treating Church 
people there would be bloodshed in India 
before very long. But the powers of the 
Department have fallen into the hands of 
a Vice President with a strong antipathy 
to voluntary schools, and he is causing 
that antipathy to be felt in every part of 
the country. I only wish to enter my 
word of warning against the Vice 
Presideut’s policy. The struggle upon 
which the Government has entered is a 
struggle on a religious question, and there 
is no subject on which it is s0 unwise to 
trust to a temporary majority as on a 
religious controversy. Whether it is right 
or whether it is wrong, the development 
which the Cowper-Temple Clause has 
taken has profoundly alarmed Church 
people all over the country. A large 
portion of the members of the Church of 
England, as well as other Bodies, re- 
garded the religious teaching given in 
Board schools with great antipathy and 
terror. Iam not saying whether that is 
right or wrong. It is not my business to 
discuss religious questions or press my 
own views; but I earnestly wish the 
Government will consider that there is a 
really deep——a most intractable and un- 
manageable—objection to the form which, 
in the course of time, religious teaching 
under the Cowper-Temple Clause has 
taken. The Government are running 
straight on a very formidable religious 
controversy which will have the effect of 
seriously weakening and retarding educa- 
tional questions all over the country. I 
am sure they are paralysing the educa- 
tional machinery, and are entering upon 
a most dangerous course, simply because 
they will not believe that there are any con- 
siderable number of people in this country 
who care about the teaching of definite 
religious doctrine. These people are 
very numerous. They are very earnest, 
and they will not readily give in. If the 
Government insist on meting out to 
them a measure which they mete out to 
no other Religious Bodies of any kind at 
home or abroad—if they choose to dis- 
regard and disbelieve in their religious 
convictions, and ride over them as if they 
did not exist—I do not think the Church 
people will suffer in the long run. I 
believe they will be able to assert their 
own position and defend themselves. 
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But what will suffer, and suffer fatally, 
is the educational progress of the 
country. 

*Lorp PLAYFAIR said, he had no- 
thing to say on the religious question to 
which the noble Marquess had alluded, 
because he thought that was outside the 
subject to which their Lordships’ atten- 
tion had been called; but he would like 
to bring one or two facts before the 
House with reference to the statement 
that the Department had acted ina de- 
spotic manner. There were 4,914 children 
of school age in Eastbourne, and there 
was a deficiency in the school accommo- 
dation of 1,300 places. It was, therefore, 
the duty of the Department, not to con- 
sider whether that deficiency should be 
supplied by denominational schools or by 
Board schools, but to see that it was 
supplied. Nine months elapsed between 
the time when a letter to that effect was 
sent by the Department to the school 
managers and the first notice which was 
given of the action of the Department. 
That was a long time to wait, and there 
was nothing very arbitrary or abrupt in 
that notice. Five months more were 
ellowed to elapse after that notice was 
given before further action was taken— 
until the final notice of January, and 
then he admitted that the people con- 
nected with the voluntary schools at 
Eastbourne showed great activity ; but 
it was only that morning thet a letter 
arrived informing the Department that 
sites had been secured and subscriptions 
obtained to supply the necessary places. 
The noble Earl (the Earl of Harrowby) 
had spoken of the delay by the Depart- 
ment; but there had been no time to 
answer the letter of that morning. It 
was gratifying that at last the pressure 
that had been put upon the town had 
been successful, and that Eastbourne 
would no longer rank as a town in which 
a large number of children, amounting to 
one-fourth of the whole, had no means 
of obtaining school accommodation. 

*THe Eart or HARROWBY said, he 
was obliged for what the Lord President 
had said about the Return, as to the 
length of time given in final notices by 
the present Government, the wording of 
which he hoped to be able to arrange 
with the noble Earl; and he would 
therefore postpone his Motion to 
alaterday. He understood from the Lord 
President’s reply that when Saturday, the 
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fatal day of the closing of the month of 
the final notice, arrived, that Eastbourne 
would receive a soothing letter from the 
Department, praising them for their 
exertions in providing the accommoda- 
tion required, and saying that as they 
were proceeding with due despatch, a 
School Board would not be ordered. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : The 
Department has not, of course, had time 
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Marriage. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT 
SOCIETIES BILL. 


Brought from the Commons ; read 18, 
and to be printed. (No. 209.) 


LIVERPOOL COURT OF PASSAGE BILL. 
Brought from the Commons; read 1°, 





and to be printed. (No. 210.) 


to consider the letter; but, as far as I) wETROPOLITAN POLICE PROVISIONAL 


gather, that will be the result. 


Motion postponed. 


BARBED WIRE FENCES BILL. 
Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. 


IMPROVEMENT OF LAND (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 184.) 

Reported from the Standing Com- 

mittee with an Amendment : The Report 

thereof to be received on Thursday next. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILLS. 


First Report from the Select Com- 
mittee made, and to be printed. (No. 
204.) 


TRUSTEES (CONSOLIDATION) BILL [#.1.] 
(No. 205.) 

Reported from the Select Committee 
on Statute Law Revision Bills with 
Amendments, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Thursday 
next, and to be printed as amended. 


COPY HOLD (CONSOLIDATION) BILL [#.1. ] 
(No. 206.) 

Reported from the Select Committee 
on Statute Law Revision Bills with 
Amendments, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Thursday 
next, and to be printed as amended. 


CHIMNEY SWEEPERS BILL, 


Brought from the Commons; read 1 
aud to be printed. (No. 207.) 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
ACT (1890) AMENDMENT BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ; read 1°, 





and to be printed. (No. 208.) 


The Earl of Harrowby 


ORDER BILL.—(No. 109.) 


Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


WATER PROVISIONAL ORDERS (No. 2) 
BILL.—(No. 176.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), with 
the Amendment, and passed, and returned 
to the Commons. 


PLACES OF WORSHIP (SITES) BILL. 
(No. 192.) 

Read 3* (according to Order), with 
the Amendments ; further Amendments 
made ; Bill passed, and returned to the 
Commons. 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
past Seven o'clock, to Thursday next, 
a quarter past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 18th July 1898. 


DUKE OF YORK’S MARRIAGE. 


Mr. Leveson Gower, having been 
appointed, together with Lord Burghley, 
Sir Joseph Pease, Sir John Mowbray, 
and Mr. Whitbread, to attend upon their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales with a Message of Con- 
gratulation from this House, reported 
that Their Royal Highnesses had been 
pleased to give the following Answer :— 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons,— 

The Message of Congratulation sent 
to us by your honourable House on the 
Marriage of our Son with the Princess 
Victoria Mary of Teck has given sincere 
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pleasure to the Princess of Wales and 
myself. 

We see with gladness that the sym- 
pathy of the House of Commons, which 
helped to support us in our hour of 
sorrow, now again meets us in a season 
of joy. 

We thank you heartily for your kind 
words and wishes. 

It is our earnest hope that this union, 
founded in love, and marked by the 
unanimous goodwill of the Nation, may 
not only conduce to the happiness of our 
dear Son and his Bride, but may serve 
also in the common interests and trials of 
life to knit to them the hearts of the 
People. 


QUESTIONS. 


THE SCOTCH MAGISTRACY. 

Mr. WASON (Ayrshire, S.) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland what 
steps have been taken, or will be taken, 
with regard to Scotland, to carry out the 
Resolution of the House of Commons as 
to the appointment of Justices ? 

Mr. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, N.): 
Before the right hon. Gentleman answers 
the question, I should like to ask him if 
he is aware that the hon. Member for 
South Ayrshire recently sent to the Lord 
Lieutenant of the County a recommenda- 
tion that he should appoint 107 new 
Justices of the Peace, of whom 5 were 
Liberal Unionists, 5 Conservatives, and 
96 supporters of the present Govern- 
ment ? Is it on this principle the right 
hon. Gentleman proposes to deal with 
this question ? 

Mr. WASON: I beg to state that 
the hon. Member for North Ayrshire is 
totally misinformed. There is not the 
slightest truth in his suggestion. What 
took place was this. The hon. Member 
for Kilmarnock, the hon. Member for 
the Ayr Burghs, and myself, acting with 
the Chairman of the Ayrshire Liberal 
Association, sent in a list first to the 
Lord Lieutenant and then to the Lord 
Chancellor. That list has been very 
much cut down, and, in all, only 20 new 
Magistrates have been appointed. 

*THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : The system of appointment 
of Justices for Scotland is essentially the 
same as that for England and Wales, on 
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which questions are to-day put to the 
First Lord of the Treasury ; and I shall, 
therefore, be obliged if my hon. Friend 
will put his question to the mght hon. 
Gentleman. 


THE IRISH MAGISTRACY. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) : 
In the absence of the hon. Member for 
North Louth, I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is able to carry out in Ireland the 
Resolution of this House with regard to 
the appointment of County Magistrates; 
and, if so, what steps have been or will be 
taken in order to do so ? 

*THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr.J. Morey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) : A considerable number of 
appointments have been made by the 
Lord Chancellor since the date of the 
Resolution referred to; and Iam aware 
that he is at the present moment actively 
engaged in the consideration of additional 
appointments. Since the end of May 72 
gentlemen have been appointed to the 
Commission for the Counties of Armagh, 
Cavan, Cork, Kildare, Leitrim, Louth, 


Monaghan, Roscommon, ‘Tipperary, 
Westmeath, Wexford, Carlow, and 


Sligo, comprising 62 Roman Catholics and 
10 Protestants. 


VACCINATION IN INDIA. 
Mr. HOPWOOD (Lancashire, S.E., 
Middleton): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether 
Surgeon Major King has been restored 
to the position from which he had been 
transferred for the use of lymph not now 
sanctioned by the Government; is the 
Government aware that the lymph in 
question is recommended in The Manual 
of Instruction on Vaccination, published 
by the Government in India, as formerly 
by the authorities here ; and is the lymph 
in question variolous of small-pox in its 
origin, and how is it regarded by the 
medical advisers of the Indian Govern- 
ment ? 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. 
Russet, North Beds.): As I stated 
last week, inquiry is being made from 
the Government of India as to the various 
points raised by my hon. and learned 
Friend. But it will necessarily be some 
time before a reply to the Secretary of 
State’s Despatch can be expected. 
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CHOLERA VIRUS, 


Mr. HOPWOOD: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India 
whether he has received an answer to the 
inquiry into the proceedings of Dr. 
Haffkine, in inoculating soldiers and 
sehool children, 250 in number, with 
cholera virus; did the authorities at 
Agra sanction the experiments, and who 
is responsible for permitting them ; is it 
asserted that the school children inocu- 
lated were voluntary subjects of this 
experiment; and will the Government 
forbid such experiments ? 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: My hon. and 
learned Friend put 2 question on this 
subject on the 8th of last month. Since 
then a Despatch, asking for information, 
has been sent to India ; but the answer 
cannot be expected at present. When it 
arrives, the fact will be communicated to 
my hon. and learned Friend ; but, in the 
meantime, I am unable to answer his 
questions. 


REJECTED CHAINS. 


Mr. BROOKE ROBINSON 
(Dudley) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty whether the Government 
are aware that it is alleged the chains 
sold from the Government Dockyards to 
dezlers at serap-iron prices, in conse- 
quence of being old and worn out, are 
frequently re-blacked over and re-sold as 
good chain; and whether, if proof of 
this practice is furnished to the Admiralty, 
they will direct that in future these old 
and worn-out chains shall be either broken 
up before sale, or otherwise sold in such 
& manner as many render the practice im- 
possible ? 

THe SECRETARY to tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suurrie- 
worTtH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): The 
Admiralty have no information of the 
existence of the practice described in the 
hon. Member’s question ; but if proof 
should be furnished the subject will re- 
ceive careful attention. 


THE POST OFFICE AND THE CASH ON 
DELIVERY SYSTEM. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General whether he 
has received a Memorial, signed by 
numerous merchants, tradespeople, and 
others throughout the country, praying 
him to introduce the cash on delivery 
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system into the Post Office organisation ; 
and, if so, whether he proposes to take 
any steps to carry out the desires of the 
Memorialists ? 

*THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mor ey, Nottingham, E.): I 
have received the Memorial to which the 
hon. Member refers, and I have been 
obtaining information as to the working 
of the system in Continental countries, 
with the object of seeing how far the ob- 
jections which have been felt in this 
country can be obviated. The subject of 
it is still engaging my attention. 


IRISH LIGHT RAILWAYS, 

Sir T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he 
can state the nature of the reply received 
by the Irish Office to the inquiry 
addressed to the Irish officials in Dublin 
by the Financial Secretary to the Trea- 
sury relative to the amending of the Law 
affecting Irish Light Railways? I beg 
also to ask the Chief Secretary what 
steps the Government propose to take 
with reference to the Tralee and Dingle 
Railway ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have to say 
that the matter of the charges on the 
baronies in respect of light railways is 
still engaging careful consideration, and 
that, at the present stage of the proceed- 
ings, it would not be possible tomake any 
more definite announcement. As regards 
the proposal that the working and main- 
tenance of the Tralee and Dingle line 
should be taken up by the Great Southern 
and Western Railway or other indepen- 
dent Company, I can only say that the 
matter is one for negotiation between the 
Grand Jury and the Company, though I 
am told there are difficulties in the way 
of such a working agreement in conse- 
quence of differences in gauge, curves, 
&e. 


AN ISLAY POLICE PROSECUTION, 


Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate if he is 
aware that the expenses in the action 
brought by a police constable against 
certain persons in Port Charlotte, Islay, 
are being paid by the Police Authorities 
of the county, and if he will cause inquiry 
to be made; whether he is aware that 
county officials, including the Deputy 
Fiscal for the county, have, in company 
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with the agent for the prosecutor, been 
engaged collecting evidence in support of 
the prosecution; and whether, if the 
Police Committee of the County Council 
is paying the expenses of the prosecution, 
they will also pay the costs of the 
defence if it is successful ? 


*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovr, Clackmannan, &c.): I am in- 
formed by the Clerk to the Standing 
Joint Committee of Argyllshire—which 
is now the Police Authority—that it is 
not the case that the expenses in the 
action referred to are being paid by 
them ; that they have not been asked to 
pay them, or consulted in the matter, 
and that he has no knowledge of any 
assistance being given by any county 
official to the action. 


VICE IN EGYPT. 

Mr. W.S. B. MSLAREN (Cheshire, 
Crewe): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
he has observed the statement in The 
Egyptian Gazette of 10th May, 1893, 
that a Draft Decree dealing with the 
qiiestion of the control of public morality, 
with special reference to the class of 
European women who are allowed a 
licence in Cairo and Alexandria, has 
been drawn up by the Legal Officers of 
the Public Security Division ; and whe- 
ther, at the above date, it was under con- 
sideration by the Court of Appeal of the 
Mixed Tribunals ; whether that Decree 
is still under their consideration, or whe- 
ther it has been confirmed ; whether, in 
either case, he will lay it upon the Table 
of the House ; and, if it is not yet con- 
firmed, whether he will have it delayed 
till it has been laid upon the Table, and 
time been given for its consideration ? 

*THeE UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): No information on the subject 
has reached Her Majesty’s Government, 
and they cannot control, and are not 
responsible for, the action of the Mixed 
Tribunals. Regulations such as are 


referred to appear to be proper matter 
for arrangement between the Egyptian 
Government and the Mixed Tribunals ; 
and we could not lay a Draft Decree 
belonging to the Egyptian Government 
upon the Table of the House, or delay 
its consideration. 
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Mr. W. S. B. M‘SLAREN: Can the 
hon. Baronet say if the Decree has been 
confirmed ? 

Sir E. GREY: I must ask the hon. 
Member to defer that question. 


STATE REGULATION OF VICE IN 
IN DIA. 

Mr. W. 8S. B. MSLAREN: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India when the Departmental Committee 
appointed to inquire whether the Indian 
Government was carrying out the Reso- 
lution of the House of Commons for- 
bidding the State Regulation of Vice 
will resume its Sittings; and whether 
his attention has been called to Lord 
Roberts’ offer to give evidence if called 
on to do so; and whether, as Chairman 
of that Committee or acting for the Go- 
vernment, he has requested Lord Roberts 
to give evidence; if not, whether, in 
view of Lord Roberts’ frequent denials 
to newspaper interviewers that the sys 
tem complained of exists, he will under- 
take that Lord Roberts shall be at once 
called before the Committee ? 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: As at present 
arranged, the Committee will resume its 
Sittings about the end of July, when the 
Report of the Government of India is 
expected. I have taken upon myself to 
ask Lord Roberts to give evidence, and 
he has consented to do so, 


THE LEITRIM MAGISTRACY, 

Mr. P. A. MSHUGH (Leitrim, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is he aware 
that early in March last an insane patient 
was detained 26 hours in the police 
barracks at Manorhamilton, County 
Leitrim, no second Magistrate being 
available to commit him; was this cir- 
cumstance brought at the time under the 
notice of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland ; 
was the Lord Chancellor requested to 
appoint to the Commission of the Peace 
for the County of Leitrim certain gentle- 
men resident in the Petty Sessions 
district of Manorhamilton ; and has the 
Lord Chancellor arrived at any decision 
regarding the names submitted to him ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: 1 am aware of 
the facts mentioned in the first para- 
graph. The patient was detained, as 
stated, in consequence of the necessary 
absence at Assizes of three of the four 
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local Justices. The matter was not 
brought under the notice of the Lord 
Chancellor. The names of two gentle- 
men resident in the district referred to in 
the third paragraph were submitted to 
the Lord Chancellor, who regrets he has 
been unable to accede to the application 
for their appointment. 


THE IRISH MAGISTRACY. 


Mr. P. A. M‘HUGH:: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland how many of the lists 
of additional Magistrates for counties in 
Ireland, promised in the House of Com- 
mons on 30th May, have been published 
since that date ; and when will the re- 
maining lists be published ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I hope the hon. 
Member will be good enough to accept 
the answer I gave a few minutes ago to 
a similar question put by the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Louth. I am informed 
that since the date mentioned 72 ap- 
pointments have been made to the 
Magistracy by the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland. Further appointments are 
under considerution, and will be pub- 
lished in due course. 


A ROSS-SHIRE EVICTION. 


Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether he is aware that Sir Kenneth 
Mackenzie, Bart., Lord Lieutenant of the 
Counties of Ross and Cromarty, evicted 
Widow Urquhart from her holding at 
Luibmore, Achnasheen, Ross-shire, on 
12th June last, because she failed to in- 
timate the will of her late husband, Colin 
Urquhart, to Sir Kenneth Mackenzie 
within 21 days of his decease ; whether 
he is aware that the landlord’s factor 
warned the people neither to give her 
food nor shelter, thus compelling her to 
remain in the open with nothing but a 
table to shelter her; whether he is also 
aware that the late Colin Urquhart’s 
house was built entirely at his own cost, 
and that the land was also taken in from 
the moor by him without any pecuniary 
help from his landlord; and whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will, with a 
view of preventing a repetition of such 
evictions, take steps to extend the period 
during which notice of bequest must be 
given to landlords acting under the 
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Eviction. 


*Sir G. TREVELYAN: This is a 
matter with regard to which my hon. 
Friend has received a long and detailed 
communication from the Lord Advocate, 
and I could not explain the case with 
fairness to all concerned under a quarter 
of an hour. I may shortly answer that 
the widow Urquhart, who was a second 
wife of the deceased Crofter, had the 
holding left her by will, but failed to 
give notice within 33 days of the legal 
21 days within which notice has to be 
given. The landlord meanwhile arranged 
with the eldest son of the deceased, who 
is the heir-at-law, and the holding is 
now in the possession of the family, 
so that the family have the advantage 
of the house and the improvements to 
the farm which are mentioned in the 
question. The case has been before the 
Sheriff Court and the Crofters’ Com- 
mission, and both Courts decided against 
the claims of Mrs. Urquhart. Sir Ken- 
neth Mackenzie offered the widow £23 
to give up possession quietly, and offered 
his carts to remove her furniture. With 
regard to tbe last paragraph of the ques- 
tion, the Court has the power of extend- 
ing the term of notice if the Court thinks 
the circumstances demand such extension. 
In this case it did not so think. 

Dr. MACGREGOR _ (Inverness- 
shire): Will the Government consider 
the necessity of amending the Crofters’ 
Act without delay ; and, if the Imperial 
Parliament has no time to attend to such 
matters, will they refer them to a Scotch 
Parliament ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I think if 
the hon. Member reads the clause in the 
Crofters’ Act he will see it is extremely 
doubtful whether any Amendment is 
required. 

*Mr. WEIR: Is there any truth in the 
second paragraph that the widow was 
refused food and shelter ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : I took it for 
granted that my answer covered that 
point when I stated that she was offered 
£23 and the use of the landlord’s carts to 
remove her furniture. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy, &c.) : 
But is it a fact that the people were 
warned to give her neither food nor 
shelter ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : It is not. 
*Mr. WEIR: I may say I have a 
letter from the widow in which she says 
it is the fact. 





Crofters’ Act of 1886 ? 
Mr. J. Morley 
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THE HIGHLAND MAGISTRACY. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether, when effect is 
given to the Resolution of the House of 
Commons as to the appointment of Justices 
of the Peace, steps will be taken to remove 
from the Roll of Justices in the High- 
lands those who are absentees and non- 
resident, particularly in the combined 
Counties of Ross and Cromarty, where 
there are 33, as well as those whose 
occupations require their constant attend- 
ance in England, on the Continent of 
Europe, in India, and in other counties 
of Scotland ? 

*Sirm G. TREVELYAN: I have no 
reason to think that the Lord Chancellor 
will deviate from the practice of former 
Lord Chancellors in the direction of re- 
moving from the Roll non-resident 
Justices. 


HIGHLAND RAILWAY EXTENSION. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether, 
having regard to the fact that all the 
schemes for railway extension in the 
Highlands have been withdrawn with the 
exception of the Garve and Ullapool, the 
Treasury will now consider the desira- 
bility of giving aid towards the develop- 
meut of this railway ? 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I have already shown my hon. Friend, 
with respect to the Garve and Ullapool 
Railway, that the Treasury have not 
thought it advisable to give public 
money for this purpose, as the Report of 
the Commission has not yet recommended 
that line. 


THE BANDON GUARDIANS’ ELECTIONS. 

Dr. COMMINS (Cork, S.E.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the alleged illegal 
practices which are charged as having 
taken place at the scrutiny of votes for 
the election of a Poor Law Guardian for 
the Innishannon Division of the Bandon 
Union, which was held on the 10th 
instant ; whether he is aware that. 
amongst other things, it is alleged that 
the clerk who presided at the scrutiny 
assumed the right of revising the list of 
voters without the production of the rate 
books upon which the names are re- 
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gistered ; that he disallowed votes of 
voters to whom voting papers had been 
delivered in due course as on the list 
without reference to the rate books, and 
allowed votes when it appeared on the 
face of the papers themselves that they 
were not properly filled, or were not 
collected or returned in the manner or 
within the time prescribed by the rules 
and regulations, also that his decisions as 
to the admissibility or the contrary of 
votes were contradictory to one another ; 
that he disallowed votes on such pretexts 
as that the voters had taken grazing 
cattle upon their farms ; and that he 
allowed the votes of persons who neither 
paid rates, or owned property, or resided 
within the division; whether similar 
charges have been made and sustained on 
inquiry by the Local Government Board 
with regard to the conduct of a scrutiny 
by the same officer of the votes at a pre- 
vious election, and that election was 
thereupon set aside; whether the Local 
Government Board proposes to direct an 
inquiry as to the conduct of the scrutiny 
on the 10th instant, and whether the 
charges made with respect to the same 
are true ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Local Go- 
vernment Board inform me that they are 
awaiting certain information which has 
been called for from the solicitor to the 
defeated candidate. Until they get it and 
have communicated with the Returning 
Officer on the subject, it is not possible 
for the Board to express any opinion of 
their own as to the correctness of the 
decisions given by the Returning Officer 
or as to his conduct on the occasion of the 
election generally. 

Dr. COMMINS: Supposing the 
allegations are true, what does the Local 
Government Board propose to do ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I cannot antici- 
pate the decision the Board may form. 
We must await the result of the inquiry. 


IRISH SHAREHOLDERS IN LONDON, 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether a substantial portion of the 
shares of certain public companies 
registered in London is owned by Irish 
shareholders ; and whether provision will 
be made in the Financial Clauses of the 
Government of Ireland Bill that all Pro- 
bate Duty payable in respect of such 
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property shall be credited to the Irish 
Exchequer ? 

Tur SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hrspert, Oldham) : 
A considerable share of certain public 
companies registered in England is held 
by Irish shareholders. This, however, 
does not atfect the financial relations of 
Great Britain and Ireland as regards 
Probate Duty. As a general rule, pro- 
bate is granted in Ireland in respect of 
the property of persons resident in Ire- 
land, and the duty paid in Ireland in- 
cludes the duty on the English property 
of such persons, and consequently on 
their share in companies registered in 
England. 

Mr. FLYNN: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman suggests “as a general rule.” 
Are there exceptional cases, and will 
they be taken into account by the 
Treasury ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I am not 


aware that there are exceptional cases. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION IN 
CARDIGAN, 

Mr. EDWARDS (Radnorshire): In 
the absence of the hon. Member for 
Cardiganshire, I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether any Petitions have 
been presented against the scheme for 
the County of Cardigan, under the 
Welsh Intermediate Education Acts ; 
and, if so, whether he can state their 
purport, the number of signatures attached, 
and the effect of the presentation of such 
Petitions, if any, upon the passing of the 
scheme into law ? 

*Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : No Petition has been pre- 
sented by any Representative Body or 
Governing Body of a school throughout 
the county. But one Petition has been 
presented by the Principal of St. David's 
College, Lampeter, signed by 24 inhabi- 
tant ratepayers of -the borough of 
Lampeter, praying that this scheme be 
laid before Parliament. Should the 
Petition be withdrawn in the course of 
this week the scheme would become law 
forthwith; but otherwise the scheme 
will have to lie before Parliament for 
two months—which, at the present 


period of the Session, may, I suppose, 
involve a delay of four months or more— 


Mr. Flynn 
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on Account. 


during which an Address may be moved 
in either House praying Her Majesty to 
withhold her consent from it. If such 
an Address were carried the whole pro- 
cedure must begin over again, and it 
would probably be at least two years 
before a new scheme couli become law. 


THE IRISH CONSTABULARY. 

CotoyeL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he can meet the wishes of 
the forces concerned by inserting such 
Amendments in the Clauses or Schedules 
referring to the Royal Iris!: Constabulary 
and Dublin Metropolitan Police in the 
Government of Ireland Bill as shall 
enable the officers and men dismissed 
under its provisions to join a police force 
in Great Britain or elsewhere without 
forfeiture of pension, and enable the 
pension to be paid in any part of the 
British Empire, or in any place where a 
British Consul resides ; and having re- 
gard to the heavy financial loss between 
the amount of the pay and the proposed 
pension, if the Government will take 
power to grant such a sum of money, 
calculated on the numbers of years’ 
active service uncompleted and the 
number of persons dependent on the 
individual dismissed, as shall recoup him 
some portion of the cost of removing to 
some suitable place ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Members of either 
the Irish Constabulary or the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police will, of course, retain 
the pensions awarded on _ retirement 
absolutely irrespective of any other em- 
ployment. Wherever a man goes he 
takes his pension with him. With regard 
to the second part of the question, there 
are various methods already in force for 
transmitting pensions ; and the Treasury 
will, no doubt, consider further facilities 
in these cases. As to the financial part 
of the question, I must ask the hon. 
Gentleman to wait until the Schedules of 
the Bill are discussed. 


THE VOTE ON ACCOUNT. 





Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) : 
In the absence of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for South St. Pancras, I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
what period of time it is intended to 
propose the next Vote on Account ? 
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Sir W. HARCOURT: It may be 
convenient to the House that I should 
state what course the Government 
propose to take with reference to Supply. 
In the ensuing week the Government 
propose to devote six days to Supply, 
from Friday, July 28, until Friday, 
August 4, both inclusive. When the 
Vote on Account will be taken, whether 
at the beginning of these six days or at 
the eud, must depend upon a matter 
upon which I desire to make some 
further inquiry. There will be some 
convenience in taking the Vote at the 
end of the period instead of at the 
beginning, if that is compatible with the 
public interests. We propose, out of the 
six days I have mentioned, to devote 
two days to the Vote on Account, either 
on Friday, July 28, and Monday, 
July 31, or Thursday, August 3, and 
Friday, August 4. At the end of this 
week or the beginning of next I shall be 
able to tell the House whether it will be 
possible to take the Vote on Account on 
Thursday, August 38, and Friday, 
August 4. I presume if these two days 
are given to the Vote on Account there 
will be no protracted discussion on 
Report. I shall ask for a Vote on 
Account for six weeks. 

Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean): May I ask whether the Friday 
evenings will be taken for Supply and 
the Vote on Account, or whether that 
Business will be proceeded with at 
Morning Sittings ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: At Morning 
Sittings. 

Mr. HANBURY: Is it absolutely 
necessary to get the Vote on Account by 
the end of this mouth? I understand 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said the 
other day that he had no money to go on 
with after the end of the month. Is the 
House now to understand that it is 
immaterial on what precise day the 
Government obtains the Vote on Ac- 
count ? 

Sr W. HARCOURT: No; _ the 
House must not understand that at all. 
On some Votes there is some money to 
go on with for a few days longer; on 
others that is not the case. I am not 
now in a position to say whether 
or not it will be possible to go on 
until August 3 without a Vote on 
Account. The statement I made the 


other day was made on the information I 
VOL. XIV. [rouxtH sERrss.] 
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had then. On the information I have 
now I think it is possible we may go on 
until August 3 withoxt a Vote on 
Account, though I am uot speaking 
positively, and cannot do so until I have 
consulted the Departments as to the 
amount they have in hand. In the 
Civil Departments money cannot he 
applied from one Vote to another, as in 
the Army and Navy. In the case of the 
Civil Departments there must be money 
enough for each Department to go on 
with. 

Mr. HANBURY : As we are to have 
six days for Supply, will the right hon, 
Gentleman undertake that he will not 
take the Vote on Account on the last 
two possible days ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: No; I will 
not undertake that. Thatis what I con- 
template doing. 

Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) : What 
Votes are to be taken in Supply ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: My present 
intention is to take the Votes in the 
order in which they stand ; but I will 
not bind myself to that course, as it may 
be necessary to alter it. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet): I presume that the Civil 
Service Estimates alone are to be taken 
in Committee of Supply ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Yes. 

Mr. H. T. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN (Kent, Faversham): And 
not the Navy Votes ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: No. 


Surveyorship. 


IRISH COUNTY SURVEYORSHIP. 


Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland on what 
grounds the Civil Service Commissioners 
have refused leave to Mr. Gray to offer 
himself as a candidate for the office of 
County Surveyor in Ireland at the open 
competition, to be held in a few days; 


, whether he is aware that Mr. Gray 


passed through the engineering school 
of Trinity College, Dublin, with distine- 
tion; whether the Civil Service Com- 
missioners have any power to prevent 
candidates competing at the open ex- 
aminations; and, if so, under what 
circumstances ; and whether he will 
endeavour to induce the Commissioners 
to allow Mr. Gray to compete at the 
coming examinations, as he has been 
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preparing for it for some time and at 
considerable expense ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT (who replied) 
said: The Civil Service Commissioners 
decided that Mr. Gray with eight other 
intending candidates could not be certified 
as qualified, because they had not been 
engaged “in the practice of their pro- 
fession on adequate works for a sufficient 
time,” as required by the Regulations 
issued by the Commissioners. The Act 
25 & 26 Vict. c. 106 charges the Com- 
missioners with the duty of examining 
into and certifying the qualifications of 
all persons desirous to act as County 
Surveyors ; the discretion of the Com- 
missioners is therefore complete, and the 
Treasury cannot interfere. I have no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of the 
statement in the second paragraph. 

Mr. CARSON: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that Mr. Gray has 
been preparing for this for three years, 
and would it not be fair that his practical 
efficiency should be tested by the Ex- 
aminers, and not leave the matter to the 
arbitrary judgment of the Commis- 
sioners ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The Com- 
missioners have full power under the Act 
of Parliament, and the Government can- 
not interfere. 

Mr. CARSON: I shall call atten- 
tion to this question on the Estimates. 


The Appointment 


POLICE DISTRAINTS AT WALHAM 
GREEN. 

Mr. J. A. M. MACDONALD 
(Tower Hamlets, Bow, &c.): In the 
absence of the hon. Member for South- 
West Ham, I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether he has instructed the police at 
Walham Green to distrain for fines im- 
posed by the Magistrate at the West 
London Police Court for non-compliance 
with the Vaccination Acts ; and whether 
such fines should be collected by the 
Local Authorities, who are the prose- 
cutors ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquitH, Fife, E.): The Law Officers 
have advised that, in all cases where the 
penalty goes to the Crown, the police are 
justified in enforcing its payment; but 
in vaccination cases the police have been 
instructed to refer to the Home Office. 
In the present instance a distress warrant 


« Mr. Carson 
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of Magistrates. 


has been issued, but is not yet executed, 
and I have not yet given instructions 
in the case, which is under considera- 
tion. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF MAGISTRATES. 


Mr. H. ROBERTS (Denbighshire, 
W.) : I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether any steps have been, 
or will be, taken by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to carry out, so far as Wales 
is concerned, the Resolution of this 
House with regard to the appointment of 
County Magistrates ? 

Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon): I beg 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
Her Majesty’s Government is able to 
carry out in England the Resolution of 
this House with regard tu the appoint- 
ment of County Magistrates ; and, if so, 
whet steps have been, or will be, taken 
in order to do so ? 

Mr. BEITH (Inverness, &c.): I beg 
also to ask the right hon. Geutleman 
whether Her Majesty’s Government is 
able to carry out in Scotland the Resolu- 
tion of this House with regard to the ap- 
pointment of County Magistrates or 
Justices of the Peace: and, if so, what 
steps have been, or will be, taken to give 
effect to the said Resolution ? 

Mr. WASON: And I hope the righc 
hon. Gentleman will, at the same time, 
answer the question which I addressed to 
the Secretary for Scotland. 

Tur FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Gravsrone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): What I have to say 
on behalf of the Lord Chancellor is this : 
I am not at all surprised at the anxiety 
that is felt upon the subject in different 
quarters. It is very natural that it 
should be so, and that those gentlemen 
who locally are anxious for a modifica- 
tion in the composition of the Magisterial 
Bench, and who know that the principle 
has been affirmed by the House of 
Commons with the assent of the 
Government in precise terms, should de- 
sire to see the fruits of that Resolu- 
tion as early as possible. At the same 
time, I hope I may be allowed to 
make certain observations. First of all, 
gentlemen have to bear in mind that 
while each set of persons may be dis- 
posed to think of their own county in 
particular as if it stood alone—which, of 
course, was the case with the County 
Palatine of Lancaster—in point of fact 
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there are a very large number of couuties 


which have to be dealt with. The 
process is a very complex one, requiring 
a very large amount of labour, which it 
is quite necessary that the Lord Chan- 
cellor should perform in the most careful 
mauner. If he were to exhibit any haste 
in the selection of individuals, and if, in 
consequence of that haste, the selection 
were found to be in any case unsatisfac- 
tory, we might find out that in this case, as 
in many others, according to the proverb, 
the most haste makes the worst speed. 
It must also be borne in mind that my 
noble and learned Friend has many other 
duties to perform, which, of course, he 
cannot put aside, and likewise that, 
although the Resolution of the House of 
Commons has been most useful as an 
index of opinion, and so far has been a 
guide to the Lord Chancellor, yet his 
responsibility in the matter remains en- 
tirely where it was before, and he cannot 
throw any part of the responsibility for 
undue precipitancy on the House of 
Commons. Finally, let me observe this, 
which I think is material. The Lord 
Chancellor has been very desirous—and 
I think most properly desirous—of doing 
as much as possible of the work which 
has to be done in concert with, and even 
through the medium of, the Lord Lieu- 
tenants. I believe many of the Lord 
Lieutenants have felt that the manifesta- 
tion of opinion in this House was an im- 


portant matter which they could not. 


properly disregard ; and I think the Lord 


Chancellor has been very wise in deter- | 


mining, 2s far as is possible, to proceed in 
concert with them. But that is not the 
limit of his action. The general answer 
I have to make is that the Lord Chan- 
cellor is giving to the subject all the 
attention which he possibly can, and a 
very considerable number of Magistrates 
have been appointed in consequence of 
the movement associated with the Reso- 
lution of the House of Commons, and he 
will give continuous attention to the 
matter. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: May I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he is 
aware that lists were forwarded to the 
Lord Chancellor many months ago, and 
that no steps have been taken ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : Lists 
have been prepared, no doubt, on both 
sides ; but this is a matter which cannot 
be disposed of like the signing of a receipt. 
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Regard must be had to the nature of the 
work which has to be done. Lord 
Herschell, I may fairly say, without 
making any undue claim, is an active and 
efficient worker, and he is doing all that 
can be done in this important matter. 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department if he can state how 
many Magistrates have been appointed 
by the present Lord Chancellor for the 
County of London; and whether the 
Lord Chancellor is prepared to appoint 
an adequate number of fit persons as 
Magistrates for the County of London 
without requiring that they should all be 
nominees of the Lord Lieutenant of that 
county ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The Lord Chan- 
cellor has appointed 33 Magistrates for 
the County of London, and is prepared 
to appoint an adequate number of fit 
persons as the necessity arises. I am 
informed by him that he does not consider 
it necessary at present to contemplate 
making such appointments without the 
consent of the Lord Lieutenant of the 
county, inasmuch as he has not expe- 
rienced any difficulty in making appoint- 
ments in London in concert with the 
Lord Lieutenant. 

Mr. DODD: I beg to ask if the 
right hon. Gentleman is aware that the 
Resolution of the House was that ap- 
pointments “should no longer be made 
only on the recommendation of the Lord 
Lieutenant ” ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: 


aware. 


Currency Question. 


Yes, Sir; I am 


THE INDIAN CURRENCY QUESTION. 


Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge) : I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether there is any pre- 
cedent for doing what is now being done 
in India—namely, artificially limiting the 
supply of the coins with which alone the 
people can meet their legal obligations ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: In 
answering this question I must demur, at 
all events, to the statement that at 
present there is an artificial restriction of 
the coinage of silver in India. That 
appears to me to be a matter open to 
dispute. With regard to the question 
generally, I have to refer my hon. 


Friend to the Report of Lord Herschell’s 
Committee, where he will find instances 
which present very strong points of 
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analogy with the present situation. 
With regard to the intentions of the 
Indian Government, there is no doubt 
that it isa more or less provisional and 
intermediate position, and that must be 
allowed for in estimating what has been 
done. I am given to understand that 
there is a very close analogy in the case 
of Austria. In the years 1879-91 the 
silver coin was there still, as the repre- 
sentative of the old system, the metallic 
legal tender of the country; but the 
Mints were, at the same time, closed to 
the private coinage of silver. In 1891 
the gold standard was introduced. With 
respect to the present condition of the 
Indian Mint, what I understand is that 
the quantity of silver coined is not to be 
regulated by the convenience of the Go- 
vernment, as in this country, but by the 
wants of the country—the real demand 
of silver for the purposes of circulation. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): Do I understand the right 
hon. Gentleman to say that, in the 
opinion of the Government, the 
closing of Indian Mints to the free 
coinage of silver places no limit on the 
supply of the coin as compared with 
what has been the case hitherto ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: No; 
certainly not. Whereas the coinage of 
silver heretofore has been dependent 
entirely upon the will of the person 
bringing the bullion to the Mint for that 
purpose, it now depends on the estimate 
which the Government of India have the 
means of forming of the real wants of 
the population, just as in this country 
the quantity of silver coinage is similarly 
regulated. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : To that extent, I 
understand, it will be artificial ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: If the 
right hon. Gentleman likes to apply that 
epithet—but I do not so apply it. I 
think it is rather a step on the road 
towards what is natural. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I should like to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India, or, in his absence, perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman can say, when the 
Evidence of the Departmental Committee 
on Indian Currency will be laid on the 
Table ? We have been waiting for it a 
long time, and it has been frequently 
promised. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I have 
no means of answering that question 
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without referring to the Under Secre- 
tary of State. 


THE IRISH POLICE AND THE HOME 
RULE BILL. 


CotonEL HOWARD VINCENT: 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if the depu- 
tations of the several ranks of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary which he recently 
received laid before him any printed or 
written document concerning the pro- 
posed terms of their dismissal under the 
Home Rule Bill; and, in such ease, if it 
can be laid upon the Table for the 
guidance of the Committee in consider- 
ing the clause disbanding the Royal Irish 
Constabulary and the Dublin Metropo- 
litan Police; and if he is now in a 
position to state what the probable cost 
to the British Exchequer of such dis- 
bandment will be ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I hope the Paper 
containing the representations made to 
me by the officers and men of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary will be issued this 
afternoon or evening. As to the last 
paragraph of the question, I do not 
think it is possible to make even an 
approximate estimate. 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT : 
Will it not be possible to give any esti- 
mate in the course of the discussions on 
the subject ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The conditions 
on which these pensions are to be 
awarded are so contingent and so hypo- 
thetical, and depend on such a variety of 
circumstances, that it is extremely hard 
to find a basis for such an estimate. 


GIBRALTAR. 


Mr. E. H. BAYLEY (Camberwell, 
N.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether any 
further Correspondence relative to the 
Gibraltar Sanitary Board, in continuation 
of that contained in the Blue Book pre- 
sented to Parliament in May, 1892, is in 
existence, and will be laid upon the 
Table? I also wish to ask whether, in 
view of the urgency for increasing the 
water supply at Gibraltar, he will 
empower the official members of the 
Sanitary Board to give immediate effect 
to the simplest and most readily available 
plan, which consists in enlarging the 
area of the collecting tanks, and adding 
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Military Courts 


to the machinery for condensing water, 
and to postpone further consideration of 
the plan for driving a costly tunnel in the 
solid rock, in the hope of finding water 
there, despite the opinions of such 
eminent geologists as Professors Ramsay 
and Geike that there is no likelihood of 
finding any ; and whether he will con- 
sider the advisability of taking steps to 
allay the discontent among the loyal 
members of the British Colony of Gib- 
raltar, who object both to inadequate 
representation on the Sanitary Board 
and to the expenditure of their money by 
the majority of the official members ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : The 
whole question of the water supply of 
Gibraltar has been receiving the most 
careful attention of the Secretary of State; 
and the last Despatch from the late Sir 
L. Nicholson was in reference to this 
matter. In consequence of the lamented 
death of the Governor, and in view of the 
immediate appointment of his successor, 
the Secretary of State proposes to defer 
his final decision until he has had the 
advantage of receiving and considering 
the views of the new Governor on the 
subject. As regards the last paragraph 
of the question, I would refer my hon. 
Friend to the answer I gave on the 
subject a few days ago. With regard to 
the question of giving further Corre- 
spondence, there are some Papers, which 
will be laid on the Table. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN SWANSEA. 

Mr. BURNIE (Swansea, Town): I 
beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether he can state why the Interme- 
diate and Technical Education Scheme 
of the Joint Education Committee of 
Swansea (whicli has been approved by 
the Charity Commissioners and the Edu- 
cation Department some months ago) 
has not yet become law, whilst a similar 
Scheme for the County Borough of Car- 
diff has become law ? 

*Mr. ACLAND: In the case of the 
Swansea Scheme a Petition was presented 
to the Queen in Council by the Gover- 
nors of Swansea Grammar School, pray- 
ing Her Majesty to withhold her consent 
from the Scheme, on the ground that it 
contravened the provisions of the En- 
dowed Schools Acts, especially with 
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regard to religious instruction and due 
compensation for vested interests. This 
Petition has been, in ordinary course, 
referred to the Judicial Committee ; and 
no further progress can be made in the 
case until the Petition has been heard and 
judgment pronounced. 


THE TELEGRAPHIC ENGINEERS 
STAFF, 

Mr. F.FRYE (Kensington, N.): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
members of the Construction or Engineers’ 
Staff of the Telegraph Department are 
permitted to make known the nature of 
any business transacted by the Depart- 
ment with customers to other, and 
probably rival, customers ; and what is 
the penalty for any such disclosure if 
considered an offence against the Rules 
of the Department ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY: Any disclosure of 
information, such as that to which the 
hon. Member refers, would be highly im- 
proper ; and, if he will inform me of the 
facts of any such case, immediate inquiry 
shali be made. 


MILITARY COURTS MARTIAL, 

Mr. NAPIER (Roxburgh): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether, having regard to the satisfactory 
working of the Rules of Procedure under 
the Army Act, 1881, in so far as they 
affect the rights of counsel for the prisoner 
at General Courts Martial, he will take 
steps to amend the Rules so as to make 
them applicable in the same way to 
counsel retained for the defence at Dis- 
trict Courts Martial ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBELt - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): If the discussion raised 
by my hon. Friend on this subject 
on Friday last had not been abruptly 
closed, I should have intimated my 
general sympathy with the view he 
expressed. I am prepared to extend tr 
counsel appearing before District Courts 
Martial similar rights, under such condi- 
tious as may be necessary, to those at 
present allowed to counsel at General 
Courts Martial. 

Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport): Arising 
out of the question, I should like to ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman is also 
prepared to recommend that solicitors 
appearing as the prisoner’s friend at 
Regimental Courts Martial shall have 
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the same rights in regard to addressing 
the Court and cross-examining witnesses 
as counsel have on General Courts Mar- 
tial and District Courts Martial. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
This is a rather delicate matter. Weare 
proceeding in a tentative way, and I do 
not think it desirable to introduce into 
this particular tribunal a practice in re- 
gard to solicitors which does not obtain 
in the General Courts in the country. 

Mr. KEARLEY: I was inquiring 
particularly with regard to Regimental 
Courts Martial. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Perhaps the hon. Member will put his 
question on the Paper. 


SIAM. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): Has the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
any further information with regard to 
affairs in Siam ? 

*Sir E. GREY: The latest informa- 
tion which the Foreign Office have 
received with regard to affairs in Siam 
amounts to very little; but so far as it 
goes it is satisfactory. There have been 
no further hostilities, and quiet prevailed 
at the time the last telegram was sent. 
SALMON POACHING IN THE HIGH- 

LANDS, 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether, having regard to the 
fact that in the cases of Angus Maclen- 
nan, Finlay Mackenzie, and Duncan 
Macdonald, who were summoned to 
Dingwall at the instance of Lord Love- 
lace on a charge of salmon poaching, 
notice of withdrawal of the summons 
was only given to the accused after they 
had travelled 30 miles on foot from their 
homes to meet the charge, directions will 
be given that, in future, notification of 
the withdrawal of proceedings shall be 
made to accused persons residing in 
remote districts of the Highlands before 
the day on which such proceedings are 
made returnable ? 

*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: I can only 
refer to the answer which I gave my 
hon. Friend a few days ago in regard to 
this case. There must always be a con- 
siderable difficulty in communicating 


with a remote place, where there is no 
telegraph, and a post only three times a 
week. I am informed that all practicable 
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despatch was used, and that the accused 
were only six or eight miles from their 
homes when the notice reached them. 


Treland Bill. 


METROPOLITAN POSTAL GRIEVANCES, 


Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
when the overseers of the Metropolitan 
District Post Offices may expect to re- 
ceive an answer to their humble Petition 
for redress of their grievances, pre- 
sented to the Postmaster General per- 
sonally at the General Post Office, 
London, on the 14th day of April last ; 
and whether the Order in Council grant- 
ing ove month’s annual leave of absence 
to postal employés in receipt of £150 
per annum can be extended to the over- 
seers, seeing that this privilege has 
already been granted to the telegraphists 
and countermen, whilst many of the 
overseers have been promoted from 
countermen ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY: The Petition 
referred to by the hon. Member raises 
questions of considerable difficulty, and 
cannot be determined without careful 
inquiry into the various classes of work 
performed by the overseers. I regret 
that some time will probably elapse 
before a decision can be given. No 
Order in Council exists such as that 
mentioned in the second paragraph ; but 
the question of annual leave is also under 
consideration. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
(No. 209.) 
comMITTEE. [ Progress, 17th July.] 
[FORTIETH NIGHT. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Judges and Civil Servants. 
Clause 28 (As to persons holding 
Civil Service appointments). 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said that, in 
the absence of the hon. Member for East 
Down, he should like to move the 
Amendment standing in his name, not 
with a view of pressing it, but in order 
to obtain a statement from the Chief 
Secretary, who was, no doubt, aware 
that the national school teachers were 
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very anxious about their position under 
the Bill. Why were the model school 
teachers to rank as Civil servants, while 
the head teachers of national schools 
were not to so rank ? 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 15, line 23, after the word “ Crown,” 
to insert the words “and all principal teachers 
of national schools in Ireland.”"—CWr. 7. W. 
Russell.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne): The answer is a 
simple one, and, I think, a good one. 
National school teachers are appointed 
by the local managers, and they are dis- 
missable by them at, I believe, three 
months’ notice. They are in no sense, 
therefore, in the Public Service. The 
position of a model school teacher is 
different. He is appointed by the Lord 
Lieutenant, and is dismissable by the 
Lord Lieutenant; he gives his whole 
time to the service; and, therefore, he 
comes within the 28th clause. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : Both classes 
of teachers are paid by the State. Does 
not that, therefore, give them the same 
kind of claim ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I think not. 
Although national school teachers are 
paid out of Parliamentary grants, the 
grants are distributed by the school 
managers, and are not paid direct to the 
teachers by the Central Board. 

Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.) said, the 
only difference between the two classes 
of teachers appeared to be that one set-— 
the model school teachers—were appointed 
directly, while the national teachers were 
appointed first by the local managers, 
whose selection had subsequently to be 
ratified by the National Board. The 
fear of the teachers was that, many of 
the managers being priests, they would 
endeavour to remove the present teachers 
and bring in another class, such as the 
Christian Brothers. Some teachers must 
feel considerable apprehension, or they 
would not have sent delegates to London 
at their own expense to safeguard their 
interests. Whatever hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway might say, the Irish 
teachers rightly or wrongly were in 
great fear; and something, therefore, 
ought to be done to safeguard their 
interests. 
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Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.) said, the Committee would readily 
understand the importance of this question 
when it was borne in mind that there 
were 12,000 teachers in Ireland. Beyond 
doubt there was a considerable amount 
of apprehension. There was certainly 
a technical difference in the method of 
discharging these teachers, but otherwise 
their qualifications and the character of 
their employment were the same, and, 
after all, the local managers could only 
dismiss the National teachers from their 
immediate office ; they still remained in 
the employment of the Board. This 
technical difference ought not, therefore, 
to take away from tkem their inherent 
right to a pension. There might, in 
certain schools, be a tendency to replace 
the existing teachers by teachers of the 
Christian Brothers, who, undoubtedly, 
were capable teachers, and if that were 
done the National teachers would be 
practically without occupation. He sub- 
mitted that the difference between the 
National and the mode! school teachers 
was absolutely illusory, and did not 
justify the difference of treatment pro- 
posed by the clause. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) argued 
that this question did not properly arise 
on the clause under discussion. He did 
not understand that the hon. Member for 
East Down had been authorised by the 
National teachers of Ireland to express 
their apprehensions that they would be 
made to suffer injustice. 

Mr. RENTOUL: I cannot give the 
names of the teachers at whose instance 
I am acting. The hon. Member will 
quite understand why. 

Mr. SEXTON: The hon. Member 
is raising a false issue ; I did not ask for 
names. I say the teachers are not in 
such a state of apprehension that they 
desire the Imperial Parliament to insert 
a clause restricting the powers of the 
Irish Parliament. 

Mr. RENTOUL: This Amendment 
was submitted to and approved by the 
deputation. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that whatever 
advantages the Natioval teachers had 
gained from the Imperial Parliament 
during the last 20 years’ had been mainly 
due to the exertions of the Party to 
which he belonged. The Nationalist 
Members had never ceased to urge the 
claims of the National school teachers to 
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better pay and pensions, and those 
teachers could have no ground for ap- 
prehending that they would suffer any 
injustice at the hands of an Irish Legis- 
lature represcuting a people who were 
fond of education and respected those 
who were engaged in educational work. 
He admitted that there was no power to 
create new pension rights, but the 
question was, were the model school 
teachers entitled to pensions out of the 
Public Revenue? The Irish Chureh 
Fund had been bled to the extent of 
£1,300,000 in order to establish a pension 
fund; and the model school teachers, 
like other teachers, were entitled to 
subscribe to it. Beyond that they had 
no rights to a pension. 

Mr. RENTOUL admitted the state- 
ment of the hon. Member for North 
Kerry that the Nationalist Members had 
always advocated the claims of the 
National teachers in Ireland: but it 
should be remembered that the claims 
they had strongly urged had always 
been claims on the Imperial funds. 
It was, however, now totally different. 
That was a totally different matter. The 
Irish National teachers would be placed 
in the hands of the Irish Legislature, and 
whilst no doubt those teachers who were 
Nationalists in politics would be safe, 
they could not forget the authoritative 
statement that when the Irish people ob- 
tained power in their own land they 
would remember who had been the 
people’s friends and who had been their 
foes. Many of the National teachers 
in Ireland had been strongly opposed to 
the Nationalist cause, and they would be 
regarded as the people’s foes. It was on 
that ground alone that these gentlemen 
were frightened for their positions, and 
no class of persons needed safeguards 
more than the National teachers. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL observed that 
whilst the Chief Secretary had said that 
the National teachers did not come under 
the clause he had distinctly stated that 
the Inspectors and model school teachers 
were in a different position—were in fact 
Civil servants, and were to be treated as 
such. With regard to the National 
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school teachers’ deputation, he would 
point out to the Member for Kerry that 
the fact that the teachers came over to 
ascertain whether or not they had any 
rights under the Bill implied no distrust 
either of the Irish people or the future 
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They were clearly 


before the Bill passed. 

*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) could not accept the statement 
of the Member for North Kerry that to 
the Nationalist Members alone were the 
thanks of the National school teachers 
due for any amelioration that had taken 
place in the positions of the teachers. 
He must remind the Committee that it 
was his (Mr. Lowther’s) lot when he was 
connected with the Government of Ire- 
land to devote a portion of the Irish 
Church Surplus to forming a nucleus for 
a Pension Fund for the Irish teachers. 
At the same time he succeeded in in- 
ducing the National Board to adopt a 
scheme of payment which was more 
favourable to the National teachers. He 
might also point to the efforts of his right 
hon. Friends the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion (Mr. Balfour) and the right hon. 
Member for Bristol (Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach) on behalf of this deserving class of 
publie servants. He thought it could not 
be said that any one Party had a monopoly 
in this matter, or could claim the entire 
credit for Parliament having in recent 
years devoted considerable attention to 
the case of the National teachers. But 
that was not the point. The question 
the Committee was bound to consider 
was, were the teachers to be hereafter in 
as secure a position with regard not merely 
to their emoluments and employment, 
but also with regard to the 
pensions to which they had a 
tlaim, as they were now? The hon. 
Member for North Kerry had stated that 
the interests of the teachers would be 
safe in the hands of a Parliament elected 
by their countrymen. But there were 
school teachers and school teachers, 
There might be school teachers who 
might look forward to boons and 
gratuities and to an improvement in their 
lot under the system which the Govern- 
ment were endeavouring to create by this 
Bill. But he thought the hon. Member 
for Kerry could hardly wonder that those 
gentlemen who had communicated with 
his hon, Friend (Mr. Rentoul) and others 
representing constituencies in the North of 
Ireland should be apprehensive that there 
might be another side to the picture, and 
that their position would not be improved 
by the alteration made by this Bill in the 
governmentand administration of Ireland. 
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He understood the Chief Secretary was 
unavoidably detained on public business ; 
but he hoped some Member of the 
Government would be able to assure 
them that the pensions to which the 
school teachers would, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances and in due course, be entitled, 
would be in no shape or form injuriously 
affected or interfered with by that Bill. 
He considered that, having for a number 
of years past devoted considerable atten- 
tion to improving the lot of the school 
teachers, Parliament would not be willing 
that the result of those efforts should be 
placed in jeopardy by any possible action 
of the Irish Executive. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
FowLer, Wolverhampton, E.): As | 
understand the matter, this Bill will in no 
way interfere with the pension rights of 
the national teachers or any other class 
of teachers. No teacher will be deprived 
of his right to a pension under this Bill. 
In answer to the hon. Member for North 
Kerry, I have to say that under this Bill 
the model school teachers get a gratuity 
where they do not subscribe to the 
Pension Fund. On page 44 of the 
Amendment Paper it was stated in 
Schedule “ D”— 

“If the foregoing provisions do not apply to 
any officer, the gratuity or pension awarded may 
be such as to the Treasury appears just, having 
regard to all the circumstances of the case, but 
less than the amount which might have been 
awarded to such officer if he had been in the 
permanent Civil Service.” 

There is no right given under this 
section to a pension which does not 
exist now. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :-—Ayes 183 ; 
Noes 254.—(Division List, No. 223.) 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manches- 
ter, E.): Those Members of the 


Committee who were present last 
night when the Chief Secretary 
made his statement on this clause 


will recollect that I then indicated my 
dissent from the general scheme of the 
Government with regard to the Civil 
servants in Ireland. I admitted, as I 
think everybody must have admitted 


who heard the statement of the Chief 
Secretary, that he had really endeavoured 
as far as he could to grapple with the 
difficulties of the situation, and if we 
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were to regard the present great change 
proposed in Ireland, and in the permanent 
Civil Service in Ireland merely as an 
ordinary case of abolition and re-con- 
struction, I think the terms suggested 
by the Chief Secretary would be liberal, 
and would commend themselves to the 
House. But, Sir, for the reasons which 
I shall indicate in my Amendment, we 
cannot consider this as a mere question 
of Departmental re-construction. We 
are dealing not with a Departmental re- 
construction, but with a great official as 
well as great social revolution, and I can 
make this evident to the Committee not 
as a mere inference from the statements 
of gentlemen below the Gangway—im- 
portant as they are—but also from state- 
ments made by Members of the Govern- 
ment themselves, and notably by the 
Prime Minister. 

Mr. MACNEILL (Donegal, 8.): 
What is the Amendment? Propose the 
Amendment. [* Order, order!” ] 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have 
handed in the Amendment to the Chair- 
man. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: But the Com- 
mittee does not know it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If anybody 
doubts that there will be a great official 
| revolution in Ireland, I will venture to 
| present to them two different classes of 
| considerations, and I shall deal with both 
| briefly. The first arises out of the open 
and avowed policy of that Party in Ire- 
land to whom we have every reason to 
believe that the Irish destinies will be 
committed if this Bill passes 

Mr. SEXTON: I am sorry to have 
| to interpose; but according to the usages 
of the House a Member either puts 
down an Amendment on the Paper or 
states what the Amendment is when he 
rises. If the Amendment is not on the 
Paper, and he makes his speech before 
he proposes it, how are we to know 
whether that Amendment comes before 
the Amendments which other Members 
have on the Paper ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: On the 
point of Order, may I ask you, Sir, 
whether, having handed in the Amendment 
to you, and you having it before you, you 
could not call me to Order if I went be- 
yond the scope of the Amendment? I 
was pursuing the course I thought 
would be most convenient to the Com- 
mittee. 
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Tue CHAIRMAN : I think the right 
hon. Gentleman is quite in Order. He 
will conclude by moving the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) : How 
can we possibly know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman is or is not out of 
Order—[An hon. MemsBer: That is for 
the Chairman.] [Cries of “Order !”] 
—until we have heard what the Amend- 
ment is ?” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Amend- 
ment having been handed in _ to 
the Culairman, if I had _ thought 
that Amendment had been out of 
Order I should have ruled it out of 
Order [Hon. Members: Read it.] 
The practice of the House is for an hon. 
Member to announce that he intends to 
move an Amendment, to make his intro- 
ductory remarks, and to move the 
Amendment before he sits down. If an 
hon. Member then wishes to raise a point 
of Order, that is the proper time for him 
to do so. 

Mr. STOREY: I put it to you, 
although you may think the matter in 
Order, is it not perfectly competent for 
any Member of this House to submit a 
point of Order to you, and that you will 
then say whether he is right or not ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: That is exactly 
what I pointed out to the hon. Member— 
namely, that when the right hon. Gentle- 
man has moved his Amendment and 
mentioned the terms of it, it would be 
quite possible for any Member of the 
House to raise a point of Order and to 
submit that the Amendment is out of 
Order. 

Mr. SEXTON : But the speech will 
be over then. 

Mr. STOREY: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman be good enough to state the 
greral terms of his Amendment ? 
[ Order, order! "] 

Mr. SEXTON : I beg, Sir, to submit 
to you that during the progress of a 
speech of a Member of the Committee 
every Member of the Committee is 
entitled to apply his judgment to that 
speech, and by a question to you ascertain 
whether the Amendment is or is not out 
of Order. It is impossible to do that if 
the Amendment is kept secret until the 
end of the speech. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I cannot alter the 
usual practice. As I said just now, 
when the Amendment has been moved 
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there will be an opportunity for any hon. 
Gentleman to raise the question. 


An hon. Memper: But then the 
speech has been made. [“ Order ! ] 


Mr. E. J.C. MORTON (Devonport) : 
On a point of Order, may I ask you, Sir, 
what is the Question before the Committee? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: This practice 
has been followed continually throughout 
the Committee, and there will be a Ques- 
tion before the Committee when the 
right hon. Gentleman moves his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. E. J.C. MORTON: May I ask 
that, inasmuch as you used the word 
[Cries of “ Order!” and “Chair!” in 
which the remainder of the sentence was 
lost.] 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Leave the Chair- 
man alone. 

THe CHAIRMAN: A speech is 
made, and at the end of that speech a 
Member moves his Amendment. If that 
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Amendment is out of Order, then is the 


time to raise the question of Order. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : I would ask 
you, Sir, whether it is competent for any 
Member to argue with the Chair after 
you have ruled ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I will only 
express my surprise at the want of 
courtesy shown by gentlemen when I 
was endeavouring to deal with 


a large matter brought before 
the House in a_ speech which 
we did not interrupt. [Jnterruption.] 


I only spoke by the indulgence of the 
Committee. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): That is 
the point. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes; andI 
understood that speaking by the indul- 
gence of the Committee—when a 
Member speaks by that indulgence he is 
strictly in Order—I thought it would be 
strictly in Order for me to make my 
statement. [Jnterruption.] I assure 
you, Mr. Mellor, I am not anxious to 
enter into any dispute with hon. Gen- 
tlemen below the Gangway. I am merely 
dealing with the question, and trying to 
impress my view that if Irish officials are 
to be dismissed from the Public Service 
they should have the opportunity of 
having similar or corresponding posi- 
tions under the Crown in Scotland or 
England. It would come in, I think, 
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after “Crown” or after the word “ for,” 
or the word “ day.” 

Mr. SEXTON: We only want to 
know where it is to come in. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, after 
“day” perhaps is the more convenient 
place. I regret anything that has taken 
place, and I will not refer to it. The 
point I had reached in my argument was 
that if we were dealing merely with an 
ordinary abolition the treatment would 
not be ungenerous ; but, Mr. Mellor, weare 
dealing with an official revolution in 
Ireland, and I feel it is our duty to point 
out to the Government that the treat- 
ment they propose is wholly inadequate 
to the circumstances of the case. To those 
who may be disposed to deny that what 
we are dealing with is a sort of revolu- 
tion I would submit two cases for con- 
sideration. We have had statements 
by gentlemen below the Gangway— 
the Irish Members — I am _ not 
going to bring them before the Committee 
again; but we have had discussion in 
these Debates on the plain statement of 
the hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon)—I shall not refer to it again. 
It by no means stands alone. I venture 
to refer to the statement of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. W. 
O’Brien), which was not spoken in 
stress of great excitement or at a time 
when any embittering scenes were before 
his mind, but was written after the 
victory at the poll of gentlemen opposite, 
and which indicated the policy he 
thought should be pursued by himself 
and his Party and by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) and 
the Party upon whom he’ relied. In this 
article he distinctly indicated this policy 
of “ clearing out the Castle.” I do not 
say that a statement of this kind—made 
in The Fortnightly Review—standing 
isolated, is to be regarded as an indica- 
tion of policy. It would be unfair to 
weigh with scrupulous minuteness every 
word that may be said or written in the 
heat or stress of passion; but I 
do not think any impartial man 
who considers the circumstances of 
Ireland for the past 10 years can 
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reconcile this statement of the Member 
for Cork with the “union of hearts.” 
T cannot see how these statements are to 
be ignored. Whether, as the Chief 
Secretary puts it, it be made or whether 
it be not made, the policy is declared to 
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be to “clear out the Castle.” I go a 
step further—gentlemen below the Gang- 
way have frequently been brought into 
violent conflict with a great many of the 
Civil servants whose interests we are 
seeking to protect. I can recall many 
occasions—occasions upon which it was 
thought necessary to bring questions 
before this House in connection with 
Resident Magistrates and other officials. 
Hon. Gentlemen attacked these officials 
in the most vehement manner and ac- 
cused them of official crime ; and is it to 
be supposed that it is in human nature 
that when these gentlemen have the 
power they will not deal with those 
gentlemen according to their own 
statement of what they deserve? Why, 
Mr. Mellor, they would be more than 
human if they did not act upon the 
principles they themselves have laid 
down in the circumstances. There are 
those on the other side of the House who 
believe that the Home Rule Bill is going 
to wipe out all the memory of the 
embittered past. To them I would 
commend these declarations of hon. 
Members below the Gangway—not only 
their declarations on platforms, but their 
well-weighed words in English maga- 
zines; and I would even ask them to 
consider statements made by the Prime 
Minister—not once or twice, but many 
times—in the course of the recent dis- 
cussion. The Prime Minister told us 
that hon. Members below the Gangway 
were not going to turn these Civil servants 
out from the motives of which I have 
spoken, but that they were to be turned 
out from motives of economy. If no other 
ground remains, there is the saving to 
be made in the expenditure of the Irish 
Parliament at their expense which the 
Prime Minister has prophesied. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. GtLapstong, 
Edinburgh, Midlothian) : Conditionally 
—prophesied conditionally. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
profess to understand the meaning of the 
interruption, but there are only two ways 
of economising—one is by cutting down 
salaries, and the other is by dismissing 
the officials. I say that all these motives 
bear out my statement that an official 
revolution must follow upon this Bill. 
The affairs of the country in the latter 
ease would have to be worked by a 
smaller staff. Either of these methods 
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must produce the great official revolu- 
tion which, in my opinion, on either 
hypothesis, will follow the passing of the 
Bill. It is quite clear that, either from 
the revengeful action of hon. Members 
below the Gangway—I do not use the 
word in any offensive sense—or else 
from the desire to carry out the econo- 
mies suggested by the Prime Minister, 
there will be an enormous dismissal of 
Irish Civil servants. [Several hon. 
Members: No.] Many of them will 
be thrown on their own resources, and 
will be told that henceforth they must 
make a livelihood for themselves with 
such assistance as may be derived from 
the pensions provided in the Bill. Is 
that a fair way of treating these Civil 
servants ? Whoare these men? They 
are men who, by the confession of every 
one of their Parliamentary Chiefs, have 
deserved well of their country. The 
right hon. Member for the Bridgeton 
Division (Sir G. Trevelyan), when he 
left Office, placed on record a state- 
ment in the strongest and warmest 
terms of his approval of the manner in 
which every single class of Irish 
officials — Resident 
everyone else—had helped him in his 
office between the years 1881 and 1885. 
It is quite true that this declaration did 
not prevent the right hon. Gentleman 
from subsequently describing 
Magistrates as“ Removables.” But, strong 
as were the declarations of the right hen. 
Gentleman, they were not stronger or 
more genuine than the expressions let 
fall by the Chief Secretary (Mr. J. 


Morley) last night, when he alluded to. 


the impartial patriotism with which 
these Civil servants have discharged their 
duty under different Administrations of 
different politics and views, and carrying 
out very different policies. Therefore 
they have a claim upon the gratitude of 


the Committee, which is at least equal | 
to the claim of their brethren in England | 
The next consideration | 
These men are not Irish Civil | 


and Scotland. 
is this. 
servants, although it is the habit to talk 
of them—the phrase is convenient, but 
misleading — as if they were Civil 
servants specially connected with Ireland 
—not belonging to the Imperial Civil 
Service, but rather belonging to a Pro- 
vincial Civil Service. That is not the 
ease. They belong to one indivisible 


and organic service ; they are obliged to 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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|pass the same examinations as_ their 
| English and Scotch brethren, and it is 
not until they have passed such exa- 
minations that they become permanent 
members of the Civil Service and know 
for certain whether they are to be allo- 
cated to an office in England, Scotland, 
|or Ireland. They are Imperial Civil 
servants, and ought to be treated as such, 
They have been induced to enter the 
_ service of the Crown by the prospect of 
,advantages of which they will be de- 
|prived under this Bill. They entered 
the service—a service that offers few 
| great prizes—after passing severe com- 
| petitive examinations, because they be- 
| lieved that thereby they would secure a 
| livelihood and safety in the storm and 
| stress of life. Many of them entered tlie 
service at 20; they have no experience 
of business outside these offices ; they 
are now 40; they have married and 
undertaken responsibilities ; and now the 
Government propose that they should be 
cast adrift with pensions equal to half 
the salaries which they were given to 
understand they would receive. The 
result will be that they will be com- 
pelled to sell their houses, to withdraw 
their children from school, and to drop 
the insurances effected on their lives. 
The Government willl, perhaps, say that 
they only propose to do what is done 
whenever a public office is re-constructed 
‘and Civil servants are dismissed on 
abolition terms. ‘There is, however, no 
parallel between the cases, for when a 
re-construction takes place the clerks are 
asked whether they will go, and generally 
some of them retire voluntarily, whilst 
‘others are transferred to other offices, 
and ouly the less efficient members are 
treated with any severity. The Irish 
Civil servants are not to be treated with 
anything approaching this consideration, 
and are to be thrown upon their own re- 
sources. The policy of the Government 
amounts to a breach of faith, and the 
servants of the Crown will be the 
sufferers. ‘They were induced to enter 
the Civil Service upon certain well- 
understood conditions, which the Go- 
vernment now propose to disregard. 
Their status was to be altered, and 
financial ruin would be the fate of most 
of them. My proposal is that places 
should be found in the Imperial Civil 
Service for those who have entered it. 
England and Scotland are retained in the 
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hands of the Imperial Parliament ; the 
Civil servants in these countries will re- 
main Imperial Civil servants, but those 
in Ireland will cease to be so. They 
should, however, remain so, and places 
should be offered them before they have 
given them the alternative of serving 
masters they do not wish to serve, or of 
being ruined. The Member for Sunder- 
land (Mr. Storey), who spoke of our 
action yesterday, will feel, I am sure, 
that I have done no more than propose 
claims which must appeal to the sense of 
honour and justice of the Committee, and 
the sense of honour ‘and justice of the 
Government. I trust I have made it 
plain to them that if they want the Civil 
servants in the future to behave with 
that public spirit and loyalty which they 
have shown in the past it is of vital im- 
portance that so great a branch of the 
Civil Service as that in Ireland should 
not feel that its interests are being be- 
trayed by those who in honour are bound 
to protect them. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 15, line 24, after the word “day,” to 
insert the words “ unless and until they are 
transferred to other parts of the United King- 
dom as hereinafter mentioned."—(WVr. A. J. 
Balfour.) 

Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The right 
hon. Gentleman, in his, doubtless, very 
humane and well-meant effort on behalf of 
the Civil servants of Ireland, has proceeded 
upon a most inadequate and a most inac- 
curate conception of the actual practice 
in this country when a case arises for 
dismissal or removal on a large scale. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I did not 
mention ordinary dismissals. I was 
speaking of abolition of office. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: That is 
exactly what Iam speaking of. Several 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s proposi- 
tions, however, I am not concerned to 
dispute. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that the claims of the Irish Civil servants 
are as good as the claims of English and 
Scotch Civil servants would be in 
parallel circumstances; that the Irish 
Civil Service is an Imperial Service, and 
that what induces numbers of these Civil 
servants to enter the service is a sense of 
the security afforded by public appoint- 
ments. With all these propositions I 
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entirely agree. But the right hon. 
Gentleman assumes that there will be 
large dismissals of Civil servants by the 
new Irish Government. I believe this 
idea is a phantom which has been raised 
by the right hon. Gentleman to the dis- 
turbance of his own imagination and of 
that of others. I have not the smallest 
doubt, notwithstanding the sharpness of 
the antagonism that has prevailed in Ire- 
land, that hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway, if they are charged with the 
management of Irish Business, will 
themselves be undeceivel when they 
come into contact with those who 
form the permanent Civil Service 
of Ireland and who have had 
practical experience of government. 
Those who are chosen to the Irish Legis- 
lature will be chosen, not because they 
now sit below the Gangway in this 
House, but because they will be 
men in whom the electors’ will 
have confidence. I would remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that the 
language of men out of Office, who had 
never been in Office, and who had never 
had any practical experience of the men 
in Government Departments, was no 
measure of the estimate they would form 
of those men when they came to know 
them. I remember perfectly well when 
the Conservative Party came into Office 
in 1841, after the Liberals had been in 
for a long series of years, they had con- 
siderable misapprehension of these gentle- 
men; but when they came into contact 
with them they found that they corre- 
sponded in all essential conditions with 
human nature elsewhere. I have not the 
slightest doubt that when the gentlemen 
below the Gangway come to administer 
the government of Ireland, they will 
entertain the same opinion with regard 
to the Civil Service of Ireland. What 
are the expressions quoted ? There is 
one as to sweeping out Dublin Castle. 
What does that mean ? It simply means 
the alteration of a system. This change 
has been recommended by the Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain), and, unless I am much mistaken, 
the necessity for it has been accepted by 
a nobleman who is usually more 
measured in his language—I mean the 
Duke of Devonshire. There might be 
cases, such as the case of a Permanent 
Under Secretary in the Colonial Office, 
who was removed because the Govern- 
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ment found that he was not the proper 
instrument for carrying out a policy, and 
in whose place Mr., afterwards Justice, 
Stephen was appointed. A case of that 
kind might happen, but that would be 
exceptional, and we shall be prepared to 
deal with it. Such a proceeding does not 
mean that the whole of the staff employed 
is to be turned out. I dismiss as wholly 
unworthy of contemplation the sugges- 
tion that there will be wholesale removals. 
Would the Irish Government be likely to 
be guilty of such a monstrous extrava- 
gance as to saddle itself with the burden 
of £150,000 a year in pensions, which 
such a course would entail ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is not my 
proposal. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I did 
not say it was. But, Sir, what injustice, 
what folly, what impolicy, what suicidal 
imprudence the right hon. Gentleman 
ascribes to the Irish Government! 
Surely it is not to be supposed that the 
new Irish Government would be so far 
from human nature that they would have 
no sense of pounds, shillings, and pence. 
I do not desire to disparage the Irish 
character, but I will make this large ad- 
mission to the right hon. Gentleman. 
Assuming the Irish Government were 
disposed to this act of imprudence and 
injustice, they would surely be restrained 
by considerations of pounds, shillings, 
and pence, which would overweigh even 
the moral sense of the injustice, and pre- 
vent them from turning out the whole 
Civil Service, and burdening them- 
selves with this additional £150,000 
a year. But I _ disbelieve any 
of these anticipations. There may, in- 
deed, be isolated cases, such as the three 
or four Resident Magistrates, who in the 
time of the late Government appeared to 
be great favourites, but whose conduct 
gave rise to so much scandal, not alone 
to the Irish Members, but to many on 
this side of the House. [Cries of 
“Order!”] There was Mitchelstown, 
[Opposition cheers.] Yes ; we will re- 
member Mitchelstown. [Opposition 
cheers.| You will have to remember 
Mitchelstown. What was it ? Mitchels- 
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town in 1887 was a Peterloo—[laughter 
and cries of “Order !”}]—only it was in 
principle worse than Peterloo. 

Lorpv R. CHURCHILL (Padding- 
ton, S.): This has nothing to do with 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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the Amendment. 
eries of “ Order ! ”"] 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: My 
argument has to do with the Amend- 
ment, and the interruption has led me 
to illustrate it by the conduct of certain 
members of the Irish Civil Service. I 
never meant to say that there might not 
be persons whom a new Irish Govern- 
ment would desire to dismiss, but I think 
I have limited myself properly when I 
suggest that they will probably be con- 
fined to two or three persons. As I 
stated in reply to the Belfast gontlemen 
who waited upon me 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : 
To whom you would not listen. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I 
studied with the utmost care a long 
document they sent tome. As I stated 
to them, I do not believe that anyone 
associated with the Irish Nationalists 
would accuse them of wishing to deal 
with the Civil servants by wholesale 
dismissal. I cannot ascribe to the new 
Irish Government such fatuity, such 
gross and wicked injustice as the inten- 
tion, or the possibility of the intention, 
of rushing into such a course of whole- 
sale dismissal as has been suggested. 
I cannot ascribe to them such fatuity as 
well as such great and wicked injustice 
as to admit the possibility of their adopt- 
ing a policy of that kind. There is 
another point on which I entirely differ 
from the right hon. Gentleman. I think 
my knowledge of the Civil Service is 
pretty extensive. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman says that the education and train- 
ing of a Civil servant disables him from 
undertaking any other duty. There 
cannot be a greater mistake. _I believe 
that the preparation of a Civil servant 
is a good preparation for most of the 
pursuits of Civil life. But undoubtedly 
the training of a Civil servant is an ex- 
cellent training. There are gentlemen 
at this moment who have retired from 
the Civil Service, and to gain their ser- 
vices in London for the pifrposes of 
carrying on great commercial affairs is 
the desire of many. The process, it will 
be observed, is entirely different from 
that which sometimes obtains in the City 
of London, of looking out for gentlemen 
with handles to their names. Undoubt- 
edly, the very moderate salaries received 
in public offices sometimes lead, and have 
only recently led, to removal from such 
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offices, in consequence of splendid offers 
received from outside. These offices are 
held by gentlemen whose merits in many 
cases would entitle them to much larger 
emoluments. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: What I said 
was that there were no great prizes. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I agree 
with that, and as to the mass of members 
of the Civil Service, I must grant that 
we do not give them salaries that are 
equal to their merits. | However, their 
positions rest upon the basis and security 
of good faith. It must be borne in mind 
that offices in the Civil Service are con- 
stantly being abolished, and that Civil 
servants are subject to compulsory re- 
tirement. The right hon. Gentleman 
seems to think that there is some usage, 
or right, or presumptive claim that a 
Civil servant whose office is abolished 
should be transferred to another office. 
There is nothing of the kind. There is, 
I own, a great desire on the part of the 
Treasury in the interests of the public 
that transfers should be made to other 
offices wherever it can be done; but 
on the part of the person whose office 
is abolished there is no practice of the 
kind, and there is nothing approaching a 
claim of the kind. As a rule no transfer 
takes place, and the cases where transfers 
are made are rare exceptions. I under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that we could have no cognisance of the 
difference between England and Ireland, 
that is to say, the difference between an 
ordinary abolition and the sort of change 
that is going to be made in Ireland. It 
may or may not be that the word “ revolu- 
tion” which the right hon. Gentleman used 
may be applicable to the Irish case ; but 
that does not affect the position of the 
Civil servant. We have had arevolution 
in this country, but I never heard that 
the country underwent any change at 
that time that affected Civil servants 
vitally or even _ sensibly. Have 
the differences between the case of the 
Irish Civil servant and the case of 
English Civil servants whose office is 
abolished been overlooked by the Go- 
vernment? I contend, Sir, that we 
have gone very great lengths in recog- 
nising them. In the speech of the right 
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hon. Gentleman, if I understood him 
aright, he appeared to go on this prin- 
ciple, that we were dealing with this 
case as with an ordinary case of abolition 
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of office. Sir, that is exactly what we 
are not doing. The principle of aboli- 
tion of office is dealt with in this country 
by the addition of a certain number of 
years to the actual service of the person 
whose office is abolished in order to an 
jncrease of the pension. We follow out 
that principle, but we likewise credit the 
Irish Civil servant with the five years of 
the transitional period, though he may 
not have served during that time. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George's, Han- 
over Square): Only in certain cases. 
The officers who have not served their 
full time may be benefited, but those 
who serve the full five years receive no 
benefit at all from the arrangement. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Does 
my right hon. Friend not see that they 
have not chosen to take advantage of the 
provision ? They can give six months’ 
notice, and, if they do so, four and a-half 
years out of the five will be enjoyed by 
every one of them. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : By sacrificing four 
and a half years’ salary they get five 
years’ half-salary. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It is by 
escaping four years’ service. The whole 
case is that under the new Irish Govern- 
ment the salary will not be worth 
having, because the conditions of the 
service will be intolerable, and, there- 
fore, the option is given to ‘them to 
escape from the service, and to do so 
upon four or five years’ better terms 
than a man in England could obtain. 
Well, Sir, I say this is a liberal and 
bountiful scheme. I have not heard 
anyone attempt to argue the contrary. 
The right hon. Gentleman must be con- 
scious that he has evaded the point. 
He has chosen to take a different issue, 
and to set up a different claim. Here is 
this large addition made to the claim 
which, if they choose, Irish Civil servants 
are entitled in every case to make. We 
contend that it is a capricious claim, I 
believe myself that if we were living in 
economical times we should be called to 
very strict account. But we are not 
living in economical times; we are 
living in times when we are extremely 
liberal with other people’s money. These 
terms are offered, and we contend that 
they are most suitable and liberal terms. 
I do not, however, for a moment depre- 
ciate the services of the Civil servants, 
and I have not said a word in disparage- 
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ment of them. I have not the practical 
experience which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has to authorise me to deliver an 
authoritative opinion as to all that may 
be said on their behalf. This Amend- 
ment sets up « totally impossible claim. 
I conclude that the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s meaning is that some analogous 
office is to be found for Irish Civil ser- 
vants in the British Civil Service. I will 
tell you, Sir, what this reminds me of. 
After the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church numbers of applications were 
made to me to provide for the dis- 
established Irish clergy in the Church 
of England. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : There is only 
one Chureh. [Cries of “ No!”] There 
are two Organisations. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
principle of promotion in the Church of 
England is vital to its welfare, and the 
principle of promotion in the English 
Civil Service is vital to its welfare. It 
is quite plain that the introduction into 
high office in the British Civil Service of 
men not on account of their merits but 
because their presence is inconvenient 
elsewhere, would paralyse the British 
Civil Service. Theadoption of the Amend- 
ment might be found impossible, and 
I doubt very much whether it could under 
any circumstances be of any application. 
That being the state of the case, we 
oppose the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Amendment, and I am rather surprised 
that he should have brought forward a 
proposal which is in such flat contradic- 
tion of all the principles of our Civil 
Service, and of all the principles upon 
which every Civil Service must be 
guided. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Padding- 
ton, S.): The right hon. Gentleman 
settles all these discussions by simple 
affirmation and simple denial of all his 
opponents’ arguments. He expresses his 
entire disbelief in the validity of any 
opinion of the Irish people but that which 
is entirely transcendental. He says this 
Amendment is impossible. Why is it 
impossible to provide adequately for 
people to whom you are under every 
pledge and every obligation? Why is it 
more impossible than this Home Rule 
Bill which you have brought before Par- 
liament ? One of the reasons that make 
it impossible to pass this Bill is that the 
English people are not so lost to all sense 
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of honour and good faith as the Govern- 
ment is. In the old days the right hon. 
Gentleman used different language on this 
subject. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: You 
would find it very difficult to discover 
such language on my part. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: I say the 
Government have violated the first prin- 
ciples of good faith to the Publie Ser- 
vice, and the right hon. Gentleman would 
not have tolerated such a violation some 
15 years ago. I have heard the right 
hon. Gentleman make the most fulmi- 
nating denunciations of Members of this 
House who have advocated breaches of 
faith with public servants. And what 
are the Government committing but the 
most prodigious, the most unpardonable, 
breach of faith with the Public Service 
that has ever been committed, to use the 
Prime Minister’s favourite expression, in 
the whole civilised world? The right 
hon. Gentleman actually draws an 
analogy between the ministers of the 
Irish Church, who were handsomely pro- 
vided for as far as their life interests 
were concerned—although they had no 
contract with the State at all, and had 
never entered into any bargain with the 
State—and those men with whom the 
State has made a positive contract. If 
the Government had only treated the 
Civil Service of Ireland with the liber- 
ality with which the right hon. Gentle- 
man treated the Irish Church, there 
would be nothing to complain of. As 
the Civil servants are to lose half their 
salaries, I think the treatment that has 
been meted out to them is inconceivable 
on any principle of justice and honour as 
hitherto understood by Ministers. I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman what right he 
has to express the belief he is always 
expressing, and to make the invariable 
answer to us that he kuows accurately 
and infallibly, and no one else knows, 
what will be the character of the new 
Irish Government. He founds that belief 
in his own imagination. He did not 
hold that opinion years ago with respect 
u the Party he is working with now. 
He has described that Party in a very 
different manner, and the policy which 
they would be sure to pursue in Ireland 
as of very different character. In stating 
the belief that the Irish are going to 
develop all the manners and practice and 
honourable customs of civilised govern- 
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ment, on what does the right hon. Gen- 
tleman found himself ? Not on a know- 
ledge of Ireland and Irishmen, He 
founds himself entirely on official Blue 
Books, on partisan statements, on the 
letters of Lords Lieutenant and Chief 
Secretaries, which must always be of a 
partisan character, and ou official Reports 
which come from Dublin Castle. That 
is the sole source of information the 
right hon. Gentleman ever had about the 
people of that country. He once made 
an expedition to Ireland, and stayed a 
few days on the seashore of St. George's 
Channel. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Entirely 
wrong. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL : I remember 
it perfectly, and I assert that the right 
hon. Gentleman has never had a real 
practical opportunity of ascertaining by 
personal examination the system of Irish 
(rovernment; has never had interviews 
in Ireland with the great Local Autho- 
rities controlling the Irish Government ; 
has never visited any Irish county ex- 
cept Wicklow and Dublin; and has 
never placed himself in the position of 
many Chief Secretaries and Members of 
Parliament of knowing accurately the 
nature and customs of the inhabitants, 
their probable character, and the sort of 
action they would adopt under different 
passions and emotions. Of those things 
the right hon. Gentleman knows nothing. 
At one time the right hon. Gentleman 
attributes to the Irish a tendency to 
every crime ; at another he attributes to 
them a tendency to every virtue. How 
can he expect that we shall pay any 
attention to these different opinions 
differently expressed ? When he attri- 
buted to the Irish people a tendency to 
every crime the right hon. Gentleman 
was not in want of Parliamentary sup- 
port. [Cries of “Question!”] I am 
answering the right hon. Gentleman on 
this point, his invariable argument being 
that the Irish are to be trusted in every 
degree—that was his only answer to my 
right hon. Friend. I say that when he 
wanted Parliamentary support he im- 
mediately elevated Irish Members to the 
skies. That is the only concise way of 
stating the whole of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s policy. The great change took 
place in 1885. Then, of course, the 
Irish Members began to grow their 
wings and cherubic appurtenances. Be- 
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fore 1885 they had characteristics the 
reverse of cherubic. Every argument 
is now to be silenced, the Closure 


is to be imposed in a_ general 
manner simply because the right 


hon. Gentleman has changed his 
mind, and having failed more than 
once to settle the Irish Question he ex- 
pects us to admit that his present Bill 
will give happiness to Ireland. Do you 
think that the English people will put up 
with that kind of : titude ? Does the 
right hon. Gentleman think that the 
English people have no memory and no 
imagination? Does he think that they 
cannot arouse their feelings, and recall 
the past ? They may not be allowed to 
do so in this House, but they have other 
arenas. T put all these things before the 
right hon. Gentleman, because we are 
discussing one of the most important 
features of the Bill. God knows, 
British honour has often been imperilled 
by the Prime Minister. [Zaughter.] I 
do not know why the right hon, Gentle- 
man interrupts me. We listened very 
attentively to him, 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE made an 
observation across the Table. 

Lorpv R. CHURCHILL: At any 
rate, he gave the signal for laughter. 
[*Oh!” and renewed laughter.) This 
interruption is a game both Parties can 
play. I was saying that British honour 
has often been imperilled by the Prime 
Minister, but never more than when he 
renounces and repudiates the claims of 
these public servants. The English 
people are not accustomed to falsify their 
obligations, and repudiate the claims of 
those who have served them, and nothing 
could be more unpopular, nothing could 
be more distasteful and irritating to the 
feelings of the English people against 
Her Majesty’s Government than the 
proposal not to fully compensate and 
provide for in the future those who were 
promised a long official life on certain 
terms, and who are now going to have 
those terms destroyed. [“Oh!”] No 
doubt these facts are unpleasant to gen- 
tlemen opposite. There is no limit you 
will not exceed in support of this policy 
of breaking the word of Great Britainand 
the Imperial Parliament to these public 
servants. We have seen hon. Gentlemen 
opposite walking behind the right hon, 
Gentleman, no matter what preposterous 
proposal inconsistent with honour he 
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makes. [Cries of “ Question!”] This 
is very much the question. By violating 
your pledges to these Civil servants you 
are inflicting an irreparable blow on the 
honour of England. You would not 
dare to treat the English Civil Service 
in that way. Why? The Government 
that treated the English Civil Service in 
that way would be out of Office in 24 
hours. [Laughter.] I have often been 
laughed at in the House of Commons 
before. 


An hon. MemBer : No wonder. 
Lorp R. CHURCHILL: The Prime 


Minister used to say that Parliaments 
would never dare to treat England and 
Scotland as they treated Ireland. That 
was a tremendously effective argument 
with the right hon. Gentleman, but I say 
the present Government would never 
dare to treat English and Scoteh public 
servants as they are going to treat those 
of Ireland. In the whole history of our 
Public Service there cannot be found a 
precedent for the treatment it is proposed 
to accord to these men, and it cannot be 
defended by the Government except by 
giving flat denials to what is said by their 
opponents. The Bill raises every possible 
personal difference which a legislative 
Act can raise ; it inflicts injury on every 
class it touches ; it violates the plighted 
faith of England; and it will inflict 
irreparable damage upon the credit of 
the Imperial Ministry. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, the noble Lord had dealt in gene- 
ralities rather than with the particular 
issue before the House. He had told 
them that he objected to this particular 
clause, or was in favour of the Amend 
ment of the Leader of the Opposition, 
because the Irish were not to be trusted. 
Well, he (Mr. Labouchere) had heard 
that argument before. The noble Lord 
had further complained that the Prime 
Minister was a man not to be trusted ; 
that he had occupied his life for many 
years in seeking in every possible way to 
degrade and disgrace the honour of this 
country, and, consequently, that as this 
had been suggested by the Prime Minister 
it followed that it must degrade and dis- 
grace the honourofthecountry. The noble 
Lord went a little into particulars. He 
had said that the Prime Minister knew 
absolutely nothing—he (Mr. Labouchere) 
might say did not know as much as the 
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noble Lord—of the matter, because he 
had not been to Ireland as often as the 
noble Lord. It was not necessary, how- 
ever, in order to form an opinion on this 
subject, that a person should have been 
long in Ireland. The habit of Civil 
Service employés—and, he might add, of 
military employés—-was to try to get as 
much as they possibly could and to do as 
little as they possibly could for it. That 
was a rule of universal application. He 
was not in the least complaining of it— 
it was merely saying that they were 
human, and that was human nature.. He, 
to a certain extent, agreed with the noble 
Lord. He objected to the scheme pre- 
cisely as the noble Lord did. The noble 
Lord objected because these Civil 
employés were not to receive a sufficient 
indemnity ; he (Mr. Labouchere) objected 
because they were to receive a great deal 
too much. The Prime Minister had 
said he thought there had been times in 
the House when the desire for economy 
was stronger than at present—when there 
would have been some persons who would 
have protested against this scheme. 
Well, he (Mr. Labouchere) was happy to 
say that below the Gangway on the 
Ministerial side there were a few 
true to the principles of economy 
who did undoubtedly protest 
against this wild, recklessly generous 
scheme. What was it? If these men 
were perfectly healthy and could perform 
their duties, they were not only to be 
allowed to retire, but to receive a larger 
amount than the ordinary pension that 
would accrue to them if they were ill. 
And why was that? Because they 
happened to disapprove of the descrip- 
tion of government existing in Ireland. 
It did not seem to him an adequate 
reason why they should turn these gen- 
tlemen loose with huge pensions to knock 
about and do nothing, save become 
directors of rotten companies—as was 
usually the case—that they did not 
happen to be Home Rulers. They turned 
over a number of employés emanating 
from the Central Government when they 
established County Councils ; but who 
supposed that they were going to give 
them an extra pension and tell them that 
they might eat their heads off at the ex- 
pense of the country because they dis- 
approved of the County Councils? He 
should conceive that a good many of 
these Irish employés particularly—and, 
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of course, he was speaking politically— 
abominated the present Secretary for 
Ireland. He did not see much difference 
in this respect between the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary. He did not see much differ- 
ence between the rule of those two. If 
the hon. Member for Kerry were head of 
the Administration in Ireland there would 
be still less difference between his rule 
and the present ; then why were these 
employés to be told that because there 
was a change of Government, which in 
no sort of way affected their duties, they 
were to come forward and say—‘ We 
object to this particular scheme of go- 
vernment, and, therefore, we ask to be 
allowed to be retired on an excessive 
pension.” He was one of those who 
were in favour of Home Rule all round. 
But let them see what would be the 
result of that. They would have Scotch 
officials put on the pension list because 
they objected to being handed over to 
the Scotch Government, and they would 
have Welsh and English officials treated 
in the same manner. Every one of these 
people would receive an excessive pen- 
sion, and then the Scotch ex-officials 
would go over to Ireland and get em- 
ployment there, and the Irish ex-officials 
would go over to Scotland and get em- 
ployment there. In fact, it would 
simply mean that these gentlemen would 
be receiving a great deal more than their 
services were worth. He, for his part, 
registered a protest against this scheme. 
It was preposterous to tell him that 
officials were to be allowed to eat the 
bread of idleness, because they did 
not approve of a law passed by 
the Imperial Parliament. If this sort 
of thing were to be allowed, he would 
ask the Irish Members what would 
become of their surplus about which so 
much had been said? If it was to be eaten 
into by all these hungry locusts the surplus 
would disappear altogether. Where was 
the money to come from? The Irish 
Members, no doubt, would suggest that 
it should come from the Imperial Govern- 
ment. He would suggest, on the other 
hand, that it should come from Ireland. 
A man had a right to be paid a salary so 
long as he did duty for it. If he engaged 
on the terms that on reaching a certain 
age or on becoming unhealthy he was to 
receive a pension, then let him by all 
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means receive a pension; but he (Mr. 

Labouchere) protested against recklessly 
throwing away the money of the taxpayer 
for the sake of saying—“ Observe! weact 
with the greatest generosity towards these 
people.” Did the Government suppose 
that these officials would be won over to 
Home Rule by this? Not atall. They 
would receive the money, and would 
roam all over the country doing their 
best to make the government of Ireland 
under the Irish Legislature impossible. 
A worse set of men—he did not mean 
criminally, but as citizens—than persons 
living on pensions from the Government 
with hardly enough money to live at their 
ease, and, therefore, always trying to make 
a little more, could not be conceived. He 
hoped the Prime Minister would re- 
consider the matter, and would come to 
the conclusion that he was giving away 
too much money, and that the love of 
economy did exist in some parts of the 
House. If the right hon. Gentleman 
reconsidered the matter he would see 
that his proposal was not perfect, and 
that it could be amended by telling the 
Irish employés that the Government 
would take care that they were not 
unfairly or unjustly treated by the Irish 
Parliament, but that they must not think 
they were to eat the bread of idle- 
ness simply because there had been a 
change in the scheme of government in 
Ireland. 

*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
the hon. Member for Northampton 
had spoken in sweeping terms of 
the Civil Service. He (Mr. Bartley) 
could only assume that the hon. 
Member spoke from his own experi- 
ence in the Diplomatic Service when he 
referred to Civil servants getting as 
much as they could and doing as little as 
they could for it. The bulk of the 
Civil servants looked upon their duty 
in a very different light. He (Mr, 
Bartley) had some knowledge of 
them, having himself for 20 years 
been a member of the English 
Public Service. It seemed to him a 
most serious step in this ill-fated 
measure that they were going to break 
faith with a large body of public ser- 
vants. The Prime Minister did not 
believe that a large number of Civil 
servants would leave the Public Service 
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when the Bill became law ; but those 
who drafted the Bill evidently thought 
that that would be the case, and many 
of the public servants themselves felt 
that if the measure passed a large 
number of them would be dismissed, or 
would find their position so intolerable 
that they could not remain in the Public 
Service. The Prime Minister had stated 
that it would not be possible to transfer 
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men from ove branch of the Publie 
Service to another; but in the last 
Parliament a Resolution was passed 


against the wishes of the Government, 
ordering that the Treasury, whenever a 
redundant office was created, should, as 
a first duty, transfer the displaced officials 
to another branch of the Civil Service. 
If that was the case, why could not the 
same plan be adopted in connection with 
the Irish Civil Service ? It was per- 
fectly obvious that a great portion of 
those Civil servants could be drafted 
over to positions in this country. The 
Chief Secretary told the Committee last 
night that there were 1,200 affected by 
this rule, and that 637 of them, or more 
than half, were receiving salaries under 
£100 a year. Surely it would be easy 
to transfer the men with the small 
salaries, at the rate, say, of £100 per 
year, to those branches of the Civil 
Service in this country which were 
constantly requiring accessions to their 
strength ? He therefore looked upon 
the proposal of the Leader of the Op- 
position as a most reasonable proposal. 
He agreed with the hon. Member for 
Northampton that for a number of men 
to be loafing about Ireland with insig- 
nificant pensions—not enough to live 
upon decently, but just enough to keep 
them from honest and industrious work— 
was one of the worst things possible for 
Ireland ; and, on the other hand, the 
proposal to take these men from Ireland, 
where there was no work to do, and 
transfer them to England, where there 
was plenty of work to do, was a most 
reasonable and beneficial proposition. 
The Prime Minister had said that the 
Trish Government would not dismiss 
these men, as it would be a most ex- 
travagant course, for it would impose a 
heavy burden on the Irish Exchequer. 


But it had been the ery of 
the Irish Party for years that 
when they came into Office the 


spoils would go to the victors, and 
Mr. Bartley 
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it was a well-known fact that there were 
an enormous number of men in Ireland 
who were looking out for those spoils, 
and who would bring such pressure to 
bear on the Government to secure them 
that it would be impossible for any Irish 
Government to withstand. The Com- 
mittee had every reason to suppose, 
therefore, that during the five years 
allowed most of the Civil servants of 
Ireland would be dismissed. He thought 
they should support the Amendment of 
the Leader of the Opposition. It was 
a most reasonable proposition. Let the 
Committee remember that they were 
going to change the system of govern- 
ment under which the Irish Civil servants 
entered into their offices, and therefore 
they were bound in honour to give these 
Civil servants just and reasonable com- 
pensation. It was said that the amount 
of pension proposed was excessive. It 
was something less than half-pay, and he 
asked, was half-pay a very large pension 
for men whom they were about to deprive 
in the prime of life of the opportunity of 
pursuing the avocation for which they 
had trained themselves, and in which 
they had been, some of them, for 20 years 
engaged ? The Prime Minister had said 
that public servants were in great demand 
in private employments. But that was 
not the fact. He said distinctly that the 
number of men brought up in the Public 
Service who were picked out of that ser- 
vice to enter into private work were few 
indeed, because, really, the training in a 
public office did not tend to make a man 
efficient in private employment. The 
fact was that a great number of men who 
were pensioned off by the Public Service 
found immense difficulty in getting any- 
thing to do at all, and were looking about 
in all directions to get some sort of work. 
As one who had always endeavoured to 
uphold the honest and the good inten- 
tions of the Public Service, he supported 
the Amendment of the Leader of the 
Opposition. The Public Service of this 
country was the highest and the purest 
of any Public Service in the world, 
because it had always been treated 
honourably and liberally, and the Bill 
before the Committee not only sought to 
undermine the Empire and the Constitu- 
tion, but to strike a blow at the honour 
and integrity of the Public Service, which 
had always been one of the greatest 
glories of this country. 
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*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he did 
not believe the Committee realised the 
effect the clause would have on a certain 
class of public servants in Ireland. 
The Chief Secretary last night gave them 
three illustrations of how the clause 
would work out. These, of course, were 
favourable cases; and if they afforded a 
fair illustration of the working of the 
clause on the whole, he admitted that the 
Committee might well be satisfied with 
the proposals of the Chief Secretary. 
But he denied altogether that they were 
fair average cases. The Prime Minister 
spoke generally of the British Civil 
Service. Why, the very essence of the 
Amendment was that there was no such 
thing. The Civil Service was an Im- 
perial Service, and the real issue was 
whether the Imperial power was prepared 
to carry out its responsibilities to these 
men? These men had been appointed by 
the Imperial Power. Was the Imperial 
Power prepared to carry out the respon- 
sibility which it took upon itself when 
it appointed these men? The Prime 
Minister had once again used his favourite 
doctrine about trusting the Irish people, 
and when the right hon. Gentleman 
spoke about the phrase “Clearing the 
Castle,” meaning simply a change in ad- 
ministration, he could not help thinking 
that it might mean a different thing to 
ditferent persons. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman might mean simply a change in 
administration. He did not know what 
the hon. Member for Cork meant by it ; but 
he kuew what another Irish leader meant 
by it. In 1882, when James Carey read 
in The Freeman's Journal about the 
Castle being cleared, he promptly set 
about murdering the Under Secretary for 
Ireland, and he gave evidence that that 
was the action which was suggested to 
him by the words in The Freeman's 
Journal about clearing the Castle. It 
almost passed endurance for the Prime 
Minister to call upon the Civil servants 
to trust themselves to hon. Members 
opposite. Why, hon. Members opposite 
had for vears been threatening those Civil 
servants in season and out of season, and 
it was altogether too much for the Prime 
Minister to say that the Civil servants 
must trust these gentlemen because he 
himself had changed his mind about them, 
The real question was whether these 
Irishmen who would be Members of the 
Irish Executive had changed their minds ? 
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He simply took the speeches aud actions 
of these hon. Members in the past as 
evidence of what their conduct would be 
in the future; and, judging them by those 
speeches and actions, it was impossible 
for any section of the Civil servants to 
trust them. He would give the 
Committee some individual cases of 
hardship which would arise under this 
clause. The Land Commissioners were 
provided for under Clause 28, but take 
the Assistant Land Commissioners. The 
hon. Member for Shipley had talked last 
night about hon, Members trying to pro- 
tect their relatives, and therefore he 
thought it necessary to say that he had 
no relative in the Civil Service in any 
shape or form. Up to 1891 the Assistant 
Land Commissioners were liable to be 
dismissed at a month’s notice. They 
were then in no way Civil servants, and had 
no claim on the State. But under a 
clause of the Land Purchase Act of 
1891 a certain number of these men were 
permanently retained. They were called 
upon to give up their occupations and 
take service under the State. No one 
would deny that their work was important. 
What was their position now?’ Their 
service was a short service, for many of 
them had only been permanent Civil ser- 
vants since 1891. ‘These men were en- 
gaged fixing fair rents. Had they never 
been threatened ? Why, the Irish Members 
had over and over again declared, within 
the last two years, that one of their first 
duties when they came into power would 
be to clear out the Assistant Land 
Commissioners and appoint men who 
would fix fair rents properly. The 
effect of the clause would be to place 
these 35 men at the mercy of an Exe- 
cutive which was already pledged 
against them. Did anybody doubt that 
they would be dismissed ? He did not 
doubt it in the least. He did not say 
that there would be a clean sweep made 
of them ; but they would be weeded out 
by degrees, and Campaign valuers would 
be put in their places. He asked his 
hon. Friend the Member for Sunderland 
(Mr. Storey ),was that fair ? The hon. Gen- 
tleman might have got some ugly twists 
in polities, but he did not think the hon. 
Gentleman would intentionally do a 
wrong to any man. He appealed, then, 
to his hon. Friend was it fair, having 
permanently appointed those 35 men in 
1891, and they having been frequently 
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warned by Irish Members that they 
would be cleared out—was it fair to run 
the risk of the absolute ruin of those 
men? That was what would happen if 
the Committee rejected the Amendment. 
These men were doing State work. They 
had been appointed by the Imperial 
Government, and the Imperial Govern- 
ment should see to their safety. He 
would now give some instances of hard- 
ship from the cases which had been com- 
piled by the Civil servants themselves. 
Here was one man of 13 years’ service ; 
the amount of his salary was £167, 
and his pension would amount to £91 
13s. 4d. If that man were allowed to go 
on in the natural course, at the end of 
his service he would have realised a sum 
of £6,095. That was what he was 
entitled to expect when he entered into 
the Imperial Service, and now the Im- 
perial Government proposed to hand him 
over to another Power. Take another 
case. Twelve years’ service; salary, 
£170; pension, £88; and if allowed to 
goon in the natural course to the end 
he would be entitled to £6,428. What 
were the liabilities of this man who 
might be dismissed by the Irish Govern- 
ment on a pension of £88? His house 
rent was £40; the yearly premium on 
his life insurance was £12, and he was 
a married man with a young family. He 
put it to the Committee was it fair—was 
it honest—for this great Imperial Power, 
having entered intoa bargain with this 
man at an early age, to say at the end of 
12 years, during which he had incurred 
several liabilities, “ You are going to be 
dismissed on a pension of £88; your 
house costs you £40 a year, yourinsurance 
£12, and you and your family may live 
on the balance.” He declared that it 
was a shame—that it was a reproach to 
the country that such a thing could be 
possible. There was another man who 
had 10 years’ service ; his pension would 
be £78 17s. 8d., and if allowed to con- 
tinue in the service in the natural 
course he had the expectation of being 
able to realise £6,356. His rent was 
£40, his insurance £9, and he is support- 
ing a widowed mother and sister. 


Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) 
Hear, hear ! 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: The hon. 


Gentleman is not ashamed to cheer in 
a case like this. 


Mr. T. W. Russell 
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Mr. BYLES : He gets £78 for doing 
nothing. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, the 
country entered into a bargain with that 
young man 10 yearsago. Was that bar- 
gain to be kept? The young man was 
entitled to expect, when he entered the 
service of the State, that it would be a 
life-long employment. But now, after 
10 years’ service, he was to be told— 
“Take your pension of £78, and your 
widowed mother and sister may look out 
for themselves.” It was said the work- 
ing men were against those pensions. 
Working men would be ashamed to do 
anything of the kind, and he absolutely 
denied that hon. Members around him 
represented the great working classes of 
the country in any such contemptible 
meanness as this. They had got no 
mandate from the country to do such 


things. He knew of nothing so con- 
temptible in the history of the 
country as that men on the Trea- 


sury Bench dared, at that time of day, to 
stand up and declare that these things 
must be done in order to carry out a 
bargain with hon. Members opposite. 
The Prime Minister had said it reminded 
him that after the Disestablishment of 
the Church a great number of Irish 
clergymen came over to England to try 
to get English appointments. They 
were entitled to do that if they could. 


A great many people liked English 
appointments as well as _ clergymen. 


[ Nationalist Cheers.| His withers were 
unwrung. Let them not think that it 
applied to him. But there was no 
analogy between the case of the Irish 
clergyman and the ease of the Irish Civil 
servants. They did not dare to take 
away the clergyman’s life interest in his 
benefice. ‘They preserved it. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : It was a free- 
hold. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, that an 
appointment in the Civil Service was 
practically a freehold. [Cries of “ No, 
no!”] When they entered the Civil 
Service they expected it to be a permanent 
appointment. But this was not an ex- 
citing subject for debate. Members did 
not take so much interest in it, as the 
state of the Benches showed, as they 
would in an ordinary political wrangle. 
If they were baiting the Chairman, or 
doing something of that kind, the Benches 
would be crowded, and the greatest 
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possible interest would be taken in it. 
And yet this was one of the most serious 
parts of the Bill in more ways than one. 
This was a matter, not for English Mem- 
bers, but for Irish Members ; because the 
cost would be borne by the Irish Ex- 
chequer. He represented a people who, 
if the Amendment were carried, would 
have to pay their share of the cost. As 
the Representative of these people, he was 
prepared to take the responsibility that 
this should be done. He could not take 
the responsibility that it should not be 
done. He had no hope that the Irish 
Civil servants would get better terms 
from the Treasury Bench. But the 
Treasury Bench was very near the end 
of its tether. Very soon the words 
would be spoken—“Thus far thou 
shalt go, but no farther.” They intended 
to spoliate these Civil servants, and to 
hand Ireland over to men of whom the 
Prime Minister, 13 years ago, thought 
very differently of than he did now, but 
whom the right hon. Gentleman could 
not expect the Unionists to think so 
highly of as he did now. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The hon. 
Member for South Tyrone said that this 
was not a very exciting subject of debate. 
But the hon. Member and the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington have 
introduced some very exciting language 
into the Debate. 

Lorpv R. CHURCHILL: Quite 
right. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Well, in deal- 
ing with this matter, I will only recall 
one sentence from the noble Lord and one 
sentence from the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone. The noble Lord said the Go- 
vernment were lost to all sense of honour 
and good faith, and the hon. Member 
who has just sat down said that there 
was nothing so bad in the history of the 
country as that men could be found 
sitting on this Bench who dared to make 
such a proposition as that now before the 
Committee. I would venture to remind 
both those non-exciting orators that there 
is noargument in either one speech or the 
other to prove these assertions. Neither 
of them dealt seriatim with the Govern- 
ment proposals, showing how they would 
work in practice. ‘The hon. Member for 
South Tyrone has appealed to the sym- 
pathies of the House ir respect of one or 
two exceptional cases of hardship. In 
one of them he told the story of a young 
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man who had a widowed mother and a 
sister to support in addition to his own 
family. I admit that that is rhetorically 
effective; but it is not argument. Every 
case he gave as an illustration—every 
argument he urged—would apply with 
equal force to any scheme for the aboli- 
tion of offices which may take place in 
the Civil Service of this country. The 
hon. Member argued that the Irish Civil 
servants and the clergy of the Irish Dis- 
established Church were on the same 
footing, and declared that the position of 
a Civil servant was a freehold. I must 
enter my protest against the idea that a 
member of the Civil Service, who holds 
office subject to pleasure, and who is 
liable to be dealt with by Parliament, has 
a freehold office in respect to which he 
cannot be interfered with. That is nota 
doctrine of the Constitution or of Parlia- 
ment; thatis not the position in the Bill, 
for in the Bill a broad and just distine- 
tion is drawn between such Civil servants 
and those who hold freehold offices, aud 
who are removable only on an Address 
from both Houses of Parliament. No 
doctrine could be more destructive of the 
economy and proper management of the 
Civil Service than the doctrine pro- 
pounded by the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone. I wish now to show the 
accuracy of the statements of the hon. 
Member. He made a strong appeal to 
the Committee with reference to the 
Assistant Land Commissioners. He said 
that they only became Civil servants in 
1891, and adduced the argument that as 
they had only been a short time in the 
Public Service they would not be entitled 
to the benefits of this scheme. But the 
Assistant Land Commissioners will be 
entitled to count for the purposes of 
superannuation the time they previously 
passed in the Public Service. 


Mr. T. W.RUSSELL: Some of them 


were only appointed in 1891. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I must also 
express my dissent from the views stated 
by the hon. Member for Northampton. 
I do not regard Civil servants as a class 
of men who endeavour to do as little and 
to get as much as they can. No one can 
be brought into close relatious with the 
Civil servants in England without fully 
appreciating the great services they render 
the State, and I have no doubt the Irish 


jones servants are just as much entitled to 
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appreciation for their services as the 
English Civil servants. Now, what do 
the Government propose? The Com- 
mittee will remember that in this country 
no Civil servant in good health is en- 
titled to resign and claim a pension until 
he is 60 years of age. Upon attaining 
that age, and upon complying with 
certain conditions imposed by the Super- 
annuation Act, he is entitled to a pension 
calculated upon the basis of 1-60th of 
his salary for every year he has 
served; but in no case can he claim 
more than in respect of 40 years, 
which practically makes two-thirds of 
his salary the maximum amount of pen- 
sion. What does the Bill propose ? The 
Bill proposes that during the transitional 
period of five years, either at its com- 
mencement or at its close, Irish Civil 
servants shall be entitled to resign, and 
to receive certain advantages in the shape 
of pension. There are provisions in the 
Bill to meet the case not only of volun- 
tary resignation, but also of compulsory 
retirement, for, of course, the Irish Go- 
vernment will be in the same position as 
the English Government is in now as 
regards the power of dismissing a Civil 
servant. If an Irish Civil servant volun- 
tarily resigns now he is not entitled to a 
pension ; but under the Bill, in the event 
of voluntary resignation or compulsory 
retirement, the Civil servant is entitled 
to add five years to his service, and he is 
also entitled to additions which are called 
in the English Civil Service abolition 
terms, under which if he has served 10 
years he will add three more years, if he 
has served 15 years he will add five 
years, and if he has served 20 years and 
upwards he will add on 10 years. His 
pension is calculated on that basis, and 
he will then be set free from all work 
whatever, to dispose of his time as he 
pleases. Let me illustrate these proposals. 
I will take the case of a man 40 years of 
age who retires after having served 20 
years. He will first add to his 20 
years five years, which makes 25 years, 
and he will then add to the 25 his aboli- 
tion term of 10 years, which will make 
in all 35 years. His pension will be 
calculated upon what his salary is at the 
expiration of the five years ; and, there- 
fore, he will get at 40 years of age a 
pension of 35-60ths of his salary. If he 
lives and serves his term out he will only 


be entitled to 40-60ths. 


Government of 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: But on a 
bigger salary. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Yes; but a 
Civil servant will obtain a very consider- 
able part of his increment at 25 years’ 
service. A man, even although he may 
be improperly and unjustly discharged, 
will, at 40 years of age, have an income 
guaranteed to him for the rest of his life 
equal to more than half his salary, and 
he need not do another stroke of work 
in the Public Service ; but he may get 
employment such as competent and able 
men get elsewhere. Hon. Members 
opposite may think that these terms are 
not liberal enough, but you have no 
right to say that the proposal before the 
Committee is a most shameful one, or 
that the Government which put it for- 
ward are lost to all sense of honesty or 
shame. The acceptance of the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition is impossible. 
I do not believe that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the ex-Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who is well acquainted with the 
working of the Civil Service, will get up 
and defend such a course as that of trans- 
ferring the Irish Civil servants to the 
English Service. To transfer a number 
of Irish Civil servants into the English 
Service would interfere seriously with 
the flow of promotion, and English Civil 
servants would have just ground of com- 
plaint if their prospects of promotion 
were lessened by the adoption of an 
arrangement of that kind. For my part, 
I do not believe that the Irish Govern- 
ment will be foolish enough to act as 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite seem to 
anticipate, and to get rid of the men 
who for years have been associated with, 
and know the working of, the permanent 
Civil Service of the country. I cannot 
admit that they are likely to fine them- 
selves very heavily in order to give effect 
to the vindictive feelings which are 
ascribed to the Leaders of the Irish 
Party by the opponents of the Bill. In 
France, under Republics, Monarchies, 
and Empires, the permanent Civil Service 
remains the same, and that, in my opinion, 
will be the case in Ireland. If you can- 
not trust them in this they are not fit for 
Home Rule at all. [Upposition cries of 
“Hear, hear!”] Yes; but that is not 
the ground you are entitled to take in 
this Committee, for the House has decided 
that they are to have Home Rule. I do 
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not believe that the Irish Government 
will commit this act of folly for the pur- 
pose of vindictive revenge ; but even if 
they do commit this act of folly the 
interests of the Civil servants are fully 
safeguarded by the Bill. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll) said, 
that if there was an Irish wound of any 
description open the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone was ready with his vial to 
pour vitriol into it. The hon. Member 
had taunted him with resigning his Irish 
seat because he distrusted the Irish 
people. That was not the fact. He 
gave up his Irish seat because he had 
been invited to one in his own country ; 


and if the same course were taken by the | 


hon. Member for South Tyrone, he 
would earn the gratitude of one of the 
countries at least. | He had heard many 
speeches on this Bill. He made one 
himself, but it was a very small one. 
The speeches of the Opposition were 
based upon two or three groundless 
assumptions, three or four prophecies 
equally baseless, and __ half-a-dozen 
speeches made by the Prime Minister 
and by Nationalist Members 10 or 20 
years ago. 
the Nationalist Party need not be greatly 
heeded, for mistrust had ever been the 
chief characteristic of the Tories. They 
just as much mistrusted the people of 
Great Britain as they mistrusted the 
people of Ireland. 
Local Government Board had conclusively 
proved that the terms offered by the 
Government to the Irish Civil servants 
were most liberal. 
be sufficient if pensions were provided for 
those servants who weredismissed. But 
even if a servant resigned he would get a 
pension. The Government had dealt not 
only fairly, but extravagantly, with the 
Irish Civil servants under this Bill. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 199; 
Noes 241.—(Division List, No. 224.) 


Mr. J. MORLEY : The Amendment 
which I have to move is to insert, after 
the word “ pensions,” “ according to the 
scale of the class to which they belong.” 
The scale has a maximum anda minimum, 
with an annual increment. We are in- 


formed that the words “ the same salaries” 
might be taken to mean the salaries with- 
out these increments; and in order to 
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The Opposition’s mistrust of | 


The President of the | 


He thought it would | 
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| avoid misunderstanding I have put down 
| these words—that is to say, the salaries 
'so long as these servants continue to 
serve will rise by an annual increase up 
to the maximum, if they serve so long. 





| 


| Amendment proposed, 


In page 15, line 26, after the word “pensions,” 
| toinsert the words * according to the scale of 


| the class to which they belong.’—(Wr. J. 
Morley.) 
| Question proposed, “ That those words 


| be there inserted.” 
| Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 


| he took it that a class would not be able 


| to go up to another class during the five 
years’ period. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Vacancies in any 
| class will be filled up, exactly as they are 
| now, from the class below. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. J. MORLEY : There was circu- 
lated the other day a reprint giving the 
complete form of Clauses 27 and 28. By 
an inadvertence it has been made to 
| appear that the Committee was to award 
the pensions. ‘That was a mistake. We 
wish the clause to stand as it did before. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) said, that 
‘last night the right hon. Gentleman 
| undertook that, wherever there was @ 
|reference to the Treasury under this 
| clause, the Treasury should act in com- 
| munication with the Irish Government 
Mr. J. MORLEY proposed the in- 
|sertion of words providing that the 
| Treasury should act “in communication 
| with the Irish Goverument.” 


| Amendment proposed, to insert the 
| words “ in communication with the Irish 
Government.”—(.Mr, J. Morley.) 


Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) 
asked what these words meant? Did 
|they mean that the Irish Government 
| should have control, or simply that the 
Treasury should courteously make some 
communication to them ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I believe that no 
English Minister at the head of the 
Treasury in his senses would failto make 
the communication which the right hon. 
| Gentleman suggests; but in inserting the 
words I have not intended that there 
shall be control by the Irish Government 
over the awards of the Treasury. 

Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.) said, it 
did not appear to him that the words 
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were applicable to the particular case. 
At present the Treasury was, in a sense, 
a protection to the Civil Service, and 
stood really in the position of a Court of 
Appeal ; but if they inserted the words 
read, they would take the members of the 
Civil Service away from the protection 
of the Treasury. 

Mr. SEXTON submitted that the 
Irish Government had as close an interest 
in this matter as it was possible to con- 
ceive. The question was, after the 
appointed day, what new duties would a 
public servant in Ireland be called upon 
to perform ? The Irish Government ought 
to be consulted as to the duties of Civil 
servants, and as it would have to pay 
their pensions it might, at least, be con- 
sulted. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, this was another 
instance of hon. Members below the 
Gangway ruling the Government. The 
clause was drawn by the Government as 
they considered right, but the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Kerry was not satisfied, 
and so they were now completely altering 
it. They were putting in these words 
really at the dictation of the hon. Mem- 
ber, and they absolutely changed the 
principle of the clause. If the Treasury 
were to communicate with the Irish 
Government, it was quite clear that such 
communication must be intended to have 
some effect in influencing the action of 
the Treasury in this country. Were the 
Treasury to be guided by the Irish Go- 
vernment on the questions of salaries, 
duties, gratuities, and pensions ? If so, 
the Chief Secretary was not fulfilling his 
pledges which he had given, and the 
safeguards of the Civil servants would 
be taken away. This was another in- 
stance of the miserable weakness of the 
Government in being unable to resist the 
hon. Member for Kerry, and the Com- 
mittee had to sit and see the changes of 
the Government adopted at the dictation 
of one Member. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he was an Irish 
Member, and this was a Bill for the 
future government of Ireland. He must 
ask the Chairman whether he would 
continue to allow a practice which had 
been growing up of late, that whenever 
he rose and proposed some Amendment 
it was immediately said, if the Govern- 
ment adopted the Amendment, that they 
were yielding to terror and not to reason ? 
Not only were such suggestions un- 
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founded, but they constituted a dishonest 
line of argument. He had as much 
right as any Member to make suggestions 
to the Government concerning a Bill for 
the future government of Ireland as the 
hon. Member would have to make sug- 
gestions or alterations in a Bill for the 
future government of London, for which 
he was a Member. He trusted that hon, 
Members would see for themselves, and, 
if not, that the Chairman would make 
them see, that it was scarcely decent to 
attack him and other Irish Members, by 
making suggestions of the kind put forward 
by thehon. Member for Islington. Already 
in the clause words were used similar to 
those now proposed. He had risen 
merely to remind the Chief Secretary 
that in the Debate last night he volun- 
teered the statement that, where the 
question of pensions arose, the Treasury 
should act after communication with the 
Irish Government. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) 
thought the hon. Member for North Kerry 
was entirely erroneous in thinking that the 
hon. Member for Islington was finding 
fault with the Irish Members; he was 
not finding fault with the Irish Members, 
but with the Government for so readily 
giving away their own opinions expressed 
in the Bill. If this important Amend- 
ment were really put forward in fulfil- 
ment of a pledge given last night, why 
was it not put upon the Paper ? 

Mr. SEXTON: Why did not Mr. 
Balfour put his down?  [* Order, 
order !”"] 

Mr. CARSON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman gave no undertaking of 
the sort. The reason why this Amend- 
ment was not put down was because 
the Chief Secretary did not like to 
do that until he had heard once more 
from the hon. Member for North Kerry. 
He objected to this Amendment, because 
he did not see what the legal effect or 
meaning of it was. Hereafter it would 
probably be said that the Imperial Par- 
liament would never have inserted these 
words unless they were intended to have 
some controlling effect. He wanted to 
know what the controlling effect would 
be? As the Bill stood at present, the 
Treasury were not under the control of 
the Irish Government. It was not fair 
to the Committee to make, at this stage, 
a complete change in this clause. The 
Amendment would, in fact, alter the 
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whole course of Section 28, and was of ; Friend the Member for Bury understood 


vastly greater importance than the Com- 
mittee were led to believe from the mild 
tone in which it was proposed by the 


/other parts of the clause in 


Chief Secretary in obedience to the hon. | 


Member for North Kerry. 


| when the time arrives. 


Six H. JAMES said, he did not read | 
this Amendment in the light that the | 
hon. Member for Islington had done. | 
| sider to be analogous, and we do not in- 


He did not think that the words would 


control gratuities, pensions, or offices. | 


All those were fixed in the earlier part 


of the section, and all it referred to would | 
be as to analogous duties. If the Amend- | 


ment was to be taken in the meaning 
attributed to it by the hon. Member for 
Islington, he thought a great many 
Members would oppose it. It was limited 
to one clause alone. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Kerry made it apply to the 
former part of the clause. Whether it 
would or would not do so in law he did 
not know. 

Mr. SEXTON remarked that, what- 
ever power he possessed, he had no power 
to alter the grammar of the language. 
The Amendment would be confined to 
whatever duty might be analogous. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think this 
Amendment is either useless or injurious, 
according to whether we take the inter- 
pretation of the lon. Member for Kerry and 
the right hon. Gentleman for Bury or 
the interpretation of the hon. Member for 
Islington. First, let us decide what the 
intention of the Government is. Do 
they mean absolutely to confine this con- 
sultation with the Irish Government to 
the case of determining what is or what 
is not an analogous duty ? If the Go- 
vernment mean to confine it to duties 
which are analogous, it cannot well be 


injurious, and it is quite proper that there , 


should be communication between the 
Treasury and the Irish Government. 
But I amsure the Government themselves 
admit that to allow the Irish Govern- 
ment to have any finger in the pie of 
what pensions there may be, whether 
right or wrong, is not, at all events, con- 
sistent with the policy which the Go- 
vernment have announced. I hope they 
have not changed the views which they 
have expressed on that subject. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I assume the 


words I propose to introduce are limited 
to the declaration of the duties, and I 
think it is perfectly clear; my right hon. 


that from the first. I intend to propose 
the introduction of the same words in 
another 
sense, as to which I shall say something 
But as to this 
part, the Government intend to strictly 
confine the effect of the words to the 
duties which the Irish Government con- 


tend by these words to imply that there 
is to be control. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Mr. J. MORLEY: I now beg, Sir, 


to move the following Amendment :— 


In page 15, line 28, leave out from “ and,” to 
“ provided,” in line 58, and insert, “‘ during the 
period of five years after the passing of this Act 
(in this section and the Fifth Schedule referred 
to as the transitional period), the said gratui- 
ties and pensions shall be awarded by the 
Treasury (in communication with the Lrish Go- 
vernment), and the said gratuities and pensions 
so awarded and the said salaries shall be paid 
to the payees by the Treasury out of the Ex- 
chequer of the United Kingdom. Any such 
officer shall during the transitional period hold 
office unless he—(a) leaves the service on a 
medical certificate, or under the existing rules 
as to age, or is dismissed for misconduct or in- 
capacity ; or (b) is removed upon an abolition 
of office or re-organisation of Department which 
does not involve the appointment of any new 
officer ; or (c) resigns under this section ; or (d) 
is required by the, Irish Government to retire.” 
This Amendment, first of all, reduces to 
a definite shape the transitional period, 
and then the latter part defines the four 
conditions under which an officer may 
cease to hold office. I think they all 
speak for themselves, except possibly 
Sub-section (b), which enacts that the 
officer shall hold office unless he is— 

“Removed upon an abolition of office or 


re-organisation of department, which does not 
involve the appointment of any new officer.” 


That is to meet a contingency which I 
cannot think is likely to arise—namely, 
that the Irish Government, in order to 
get rid of an unwelcome officer, might, 
under colour of abolishing his office or 


_re-organising the Department in which 


he served, get rid of him, and, unless 


interfered with, put some other officer in 





his place. We therefore propose to the 
Committee that they should only remove 
an officer upon that plea in a case where 
they did not fill the office which is vacated 
by the abolition or re-organisation. It is 
said, among the many good-natured 
criticisms made, that the Irish Govern- 
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ment would deliberately displace a great 
number of officers and evade other pro- 
visoes by this device of a sham re-organisa- 
tion, and from jobbery or some other 
motive put in other officers. In order to 
baulk that device so charitably imputed, 
we say that in the case of the appoint- 
ment of a new officer that is to be a case 
of abolition or re-organisation which is 
not contemplated by this clause. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 15, line 28, leave out from “and,” 
to “ provided,” in line 38, and insert “during 
the period of five years after the passing of this 
Act (in this section and the Fifth Schedule 
referred to as the transitional period), the 
said gratuities and pensions shall] be awarded by 
the Treasury in communication with the Irish 
Government, and the gratuities and pensions so 
awarded and the said salaries shall be paid to 
the payees by the Treasury out of the Exchequer 
of the United Kingdom, Any such officer shall 
during the transitional period hold office unless 
he—(a) leaves the service on a medical certifi- 
cate, or under the existing rules as to age, or is 
dismissed for misconduct or incapacity ; or (b) 
is removed upon an abolition of office or re- 
organisation of department which does not 
involve the appointment of any new officer ; or 
(c) resigns under this section; or (d) is required 
by the Irish Government to retire."-—(Vr. J 
Morl-y.) ‘ 

Question, “ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and negatived,. 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. He. PLUNKETT (Dublin 
Co., S.) said, he had to move an 
Amendment which was not on the 
Paper, to amend the Chief Secre- 
tary’s Amendment by omitting the 
words “during the period of five years 
after the passing of this Act (in this 
section and the Fifth Schedule referred 
to as the transitional period).” The 
reason for this Amendment was that it 
seemed impossible to understand the 
words referred to in connection with the 
4th sub-section. The objection of the 
Civil servants to the proposal was that it 
limited the security for their pensions to 
five years, and they wanted to know 
how they would stand with regard to 
pensions after the end of five years. As 
regarded salaries, the Civil servants did 
not ask that after the transitional period 
they should be paid out of the Exchequer 
of the United Kingdom, but they did 
expect that their pensions should be so 
so paid, and it seemed as if this was in- 


Mr. J. Morley 
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tended by the 4th sub-section. He 
should like to hear from the Government 
the exact purport of the words he pro- 
posed to leave out, and whether the 
Amendment moved by the right hon. 
Gentleman referred to a different class of 
Civil servants to those referred to in 
Sub-section 4. 


Amendment proposed, in line 1, to leave 
out from “during,” to “ period ” in line 


2.—(Mr. H. Plunkett.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, it was 
clear that the Civil servants during this 
transitional period would retain the same 
relations to the Treasury as they had 
now. The hon. Member would see, if he 
referred to Sub-section 4, that provision 
was made that, whatever gratuities and 
pensions they were entitled to, the Im- 
perial Treasury would pay. If the Civil 
servants elected to go on after the tran- 
sitional period they must make the best 
bargain as to their salaries they could 
with the new Irish Government, but 
their rights were safeguarded up to that 
time. 

Mr. H. PLUNKETT said, there was 
some misapprehension on the part of the 
Government. Would the pensions con- 
tinue to be paid out of the Imperial 
Exchequer ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, so long as 
the relations existed as at present the 
payment would be as at present. 

*Mr. W. KENNY (Dublin, St. 
Stephen’s Green) asked if he was to 
understand that Sub-clause 4 covered all 
pensions and gratuities, whether awarded 
in the transitional period or subse- 
quently ? 

Mr. H.H. FOWLER said, all matters 
would be technically covered by the 
clause as a whole. 

*Mr. H. PLUNKETT said, he did not 
wish to waste time, and he thought he 
was not doing that so long as he was 
trying to make the point clear, They 
had words as to the period of five 
years. How much was covered by that ? 
Was it gratuities and pensions and 
salaries, or salaries only ? It appeared 
to him that if the words he moved to be 
left out were put in after the word 
“salaries” the meaning would be per- 
fectly clear. 
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Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.) said, he | 
rose to draw attention to the words in 
communication with the Irish Govern- 
ment.” 

THe CHAIRMAN: That does not 
arise ou the present Amendment. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) said, he 
would point out that if the Amendment 
was adopted in the present form, the 
Imperial Government would be charged 
with salaries as well as with pensions. 
The Amendment was not so clear as 
that of the right hon. Gentleman him- 


self. He would suggest the words, 
“salaries payable within the said 
period.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, they had 
the words, “during a period of five 
years,” and the words, “the said 
salaries.” He thought there was no 
doubt about the meaning to be placed 
on the section as it read. 

Mr. SEXTON said, there was no 
reference to salaries in the first line of 
the Amendment. The reference to pen- 
sions and gratuities was clear ; but there 
was nothing applying the limit of five 
years to salaries. ‘The words he had 
suggested would cover the meaning. 

Mr. H. PLUNKETT said, there could 
searcely be any objection to his having 
the matter made clear on this point. 

Mr. SEXTON suggested that the 
Member for South Dublin should adopt 
the words he had indicated. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): Do 
we understand that the words “in com- 
munication with the Irish Government ” 
cannot be discussed on this Amend- 
ment ? 

THe CHAIRMAN: They cannot 
be discussed on this Amendment. 

Mr. SEXTON hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber below him (Mr. Plunkett) would 
withdraw the Amendment and adopt his 
form of words. 

Mr. H. PLUNKETT said, he was 
willing to do that if the Government 
would agret to his proposal, which was 
simply to make the meaning clear. 


Amendment (Mr. H. a by 
leave, withdrawn. 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘salaries payable within the said period 
of five years’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. J. MORLEY said, there could be 
no objection to these words, as the 
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Government simply intended to make 
the meaning clear. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


THe CHAIRMAN: The next 
Amendment is also in the name of the 
hon. Member (Mr. H. Plunkett). 

Mr. H. PLUNKETT : I do not move. 
I withdraw. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Tue Margvess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton) moved to omit the 
words “ The Treasury may, in communi- 
cation with the Irish Government.” 
He ventured to ask the meaning of the 
words. He submitted that, understood 
in the ordinary way, they had no meaning 
at all, and he was confirmed in that view 
by the fact that the Chief Secretary 
had said that any English Minister 
would communicate with the Irish Go- 
vernment before taking any steps what- 
ever. That was a proposition he ven- 
tured to lay down last night. The 
communication, as he understood it, was 
not to be in the nature of ordinary com- 
munication between Ministers, but was to 
be something, more or less, in the nature 
of the establishment of a formal demand, 
They were told it would be gross in- 
justice to the Irish Parliament if they 
had not the power of dealing with their 
Executive officers ; but if these words 
were accepted the Amendment would go 
a great deal further than any previous 
proposal, because it referred to * gratui- 
ties, pensions, and said salaries.” If they 
handed these powers over to the Irish 
Parliament they would hand over all 
dealing with the gratuities, pensions, and 
salaries to the Irish Executive. They 
would have a complete revolution, 
Every speech made by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite in the country went to the 
specific point that they were perfectly 
safeguarding the lives and liberties of 
the Loyalists in Ireland by reserving to 
the Imperial Parliament control over the 
| whole of the Irish Judges. If they gave 
‘the Irish Parliament the right of de- 
| ciding what these pensions, gratuities, and 
salaries should be they might as well 
hand the whole control over to them. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, in line 3, to omit the words 
“in communication with the Irish Go- 
vernment.”—( The Marquess of Car- 
marthen.) 
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Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be omitted stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. J. MORLEY said, the authority 
of the noble Lord in regard to legal 
construction—as he would, no doubt, 
himself admit—was not very high. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bury had asked whether the words pro- 
posed would give the Irish Government 
a controlling power in a minor or major 
degree, or whether they would mean 
such communication between the Trea- 
sury and the Irish Government as any 
sensible English Government would 
undoubtedly initiate ? His answer was 
that the Government did not for a 
moment intend that there should be a 
control over the action of the Treasury 
by the Irish Government in any legal 
sense, but that it was simply equitable 
and just that the Treasury, in making 
these awards, should have before them 
the views of the Irish Government, who, 
after all, were most intimately concerned. 
These words would have no binding or 
authoritative voice technically in the 
decision of the awards by the Treasury. 
The hon. Member for Kerry, in a most 
rational and unanswerable manner last 
night, had pointed out the fairness and 
equity of consulting the Irish Govern- 
ment in a matter so nearly affecting its 
interests. The Treasury was to listen to 
the voice of the Irish Government. Con- 
trol? No. They would listen to the 
voice, the opinions, and facts that might 
be brought under their notice by the Irish 
Government. No _ fair-minded man 
would doubt that that was reasonable and 
equitable. 


Mr. RENTOUL said, that after the 
right hon. Gentleman’s explanation it 
did not seem that the words proposed 
would be of any value at all. No one 
could argue that the Treasury would be 
prohibited from asking for information ; 
but if the words meant that the Trea- 
sury were in every case to receive an er 
parte statement from the Irish Govern- 
ment without the other side having an 
opportunity of expressing their views, 
the arrangement would be an altogether 
one-sided and unfair one. 

Mr. MACARTNEY thought the 
word “communication” a somewhat 
ambiguous one. The right hon. Gentle- 
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nical power to the Irish Government ; 
but was there any reservation in the 
phrase; would it give a_ statutable 
power? “Communication” appeared to 
him to involve something mere than a 
mere notice. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had said that the Irish Govern- 
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ment had strong claims in view 
of the position of responsibility 
they occupied with regard to these 


Civil servants. Well, he (Mr. Macart- 
ney) objected to the tone adopted by the 
right hon. Gentleman in regard to this 
responsibility. The responsibility was 
solely that of the Imperial Government, 
and the right hon. Gentleman had no 
right to endeavour to cast a share of it 
on to the shoulders of the Irish Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. STOREY said, it seemed to him 
that they were having a great deal of 
discussion upon a very simple matter. 
The Government . contended that the 
Irish Legislature would have no power 
in this matter; and, on the other hand, 
the Irish Members held that the Trea- 
sury ought not to take a resolution like 
this, involving charges on the Irish Go- 
vernment, without having the whole of 
the facts brought within the purview of 
the Imperial Government. The words 
selected by the Government seemed to 
be objected to on the ground that there 
might be some suspicion that the Irish 
Government would have some controlling 
voice in the matter. Well, it seemed to 
him that the most simple way out of the 
difficulty would be to adopt words that 
would be unobjectionable to the two 
sides. If the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary, who seldom listened to 
anything he (Mr. Storey) said, would 
take a suggestion for once from a Radical, 
he would submit words which ought to 
be unobjectionable to both sides. It 
was not worth while having a long dis- 
cussion about words, especially as this 
was a Bill which, after all, would never 
pass into law. He suggested that the 
words “after ascertaining the views of 
the Irish Government ” would avoid all 
difficulty. He could not move those 
words, as there was already an Amend- 
ment to the proposed Amendment before 
the Committee ; but he laid his sugges- 
tion before the Government as a sensible 
contribution towards the settlement of 
the question, and as a means of bringing 





an unnecessary Debate to an end. 
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Str H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) 
said, the hon. Member who had last 
spoken declared that the Bill would not 
pass, and he, therefore, took the oppor- 
tunity of suggesting an Amendment of a 
reckless character. He (Sir H. James) 
would not follow the hon. Member's 
example ; but he thought that under the 
words proposed by the Government it 
would be difficult to avoid the construc- 
tion that it was intended that the act of 
awarding pensions and gratuities should 
be in communication with the Irish Go- 
vernment. The words “after ascertain- 
ing the views of the Irish Government ” 
were open to the same objection, because 
if they were only to act after ascertain- 
ing the views the reasonable construction 
would be that the views were to prevail. 
The words he would suggest would get 
rid of the first objection that the act 
would be done in communication with the 
Irish Government. He would propose 
that the words should be “after com- 
municating with the Irish Government.” 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, his hon. 
Friend the Member for Sunderland said 
he (Mr. Morley) never accepted a sug- 
gestion from a Radical. That was not 
accurate ; for not only had he accepted 
suggestions from Radicals, but he had 
made many to them. The words sug- 
gested by the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land were, he was afraid, rather more of a 
literary than of an Act of Parliament 
character ; but the right hon. and learned 
Member for Bury had suggested a_per- 
fectly reasonable Amendment, to which 
he saw no objection. It might be that 
the words proposed by the Govern- 
ment were open to the objection that 
they might seem to imply a contem- 
poraneous influence upon the decision of 
the Treasury at the time the decision 
was takeu. That was not the view ex- 
pressed by the hon. Member for North 
Kerry. Hon. Members opposite seemed 
to suppose it would be natural and proper 
for the Treasury to make awards without 
reference to the Administration con- 
cerned ; but it was absurd to suppose 
that the Treasury did so at pre- 
sent without reference to Departments. 
It would be ludicrous for the Treasury to 
do any such thing. He thought they 
should avoid further delay by accepting 
the words the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Bury had 
suggested. 
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Mr. JACKSON thought there was 


less objection to the words suggested 
by the right hon. Member for Bury 
than to those of the Government, if 
any words were necessary at all. It was 
not so absurd as the right hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to think that there should 
be a power in the Treasury to decide on 
awards for services with which the 
Irish Government had nothing whatever 
to do. 

Mr. SEXTON: They will have to 
pay. 

Mr. JACKSON said, that the Irish 
Government in the future would have 
nothing more to do with the matter than 
the present Irish Administration had to 
do with any Civil Service which might 
terminate to-morrow. 

Mr. SEXTON : Except to pay. 

Mr. JACKSON said, that that was 
part of the scheme of the Bill. If they 
had a right to interfere because they 
paid, did that mean that there was to be 
interference with regard to the amounts 
to be awarded? ‘That was not what 
the Chief Secretary proposed. If the 
interference were not with regard to the 
amounts, the question of who was to pay 
did not enter into the matter at all. Let 
them take the case of a Civil servant 
who, after an appointed day, exercised 
his option under the Act and sent in his 
resignation. The Treasury would have 
to award the pension. It was true the 
burden of payment would fall on the 
Irish Government, but the Irish Govern- 
ment would have no more to do with 
awarding the pension than anyone else 
would have. The pension would be 
awarded for services rendered to the 
Imperial Government with which the 
Irish Government had had nothing to do. 
So far as his knowledge of Treasury 
practice went, he knew of no instance in 
which any outside body had been allowed 
to interfere with the award of pensions 
by the Treasury. He would venture to 
remind the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board that, under Mr. Ritchie's 
Act creating County Councils, it was for 
the Treasury to decide questions as to 
pensions awarded to county officers. It 
would be a new and undesirable departure 
to weaken the power of the Treasury in 
regard to pensions. But it was not un- 
reasonable that the Treasury should hear 
anything the Irish Government had to 
say. He did not understand the Chief 
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Secretary to go so far as to say that the 
Irish Goverument should influence the 
Treasury, though they were drawing a 
narrow line when they used the words 
“in communication with the Irish Go- 
vernment.” If the Act passed into law, 
those words would have to be interpreted 
by somebody besides the Government, 
and the question would naturally be asked 
why the words were inserted unless it 
was believed that there might be some 
influence exercised by the Irish Govern- 
ment. Though he should have preferred 
it if none of these words had been in- 
serted, he saw less objection to those of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bury than to those of the Government. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that 
applications for pensions went to the 
Treasury through the Departments. Of 
course the Treasury was supreme, and 
that was what was meant in the Govern- 
ment proposal. 

*Mr. BUCKNILL (Surrey, Epsom) 
asked whether, if the words “ after com- 
munication with the Irish Government ” 
were inserted, that communication would 
be necessary in the case of every pension 
that was granted? In some cases such 
communication might be reasonable and 
proper, but there would be cases in which 
it would be unnecessary. 

Sir H. JAMES said, that communica- 
tion might be made with reference to 
several cases at once, but the matter was 
one which would settle itself. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the speeches from 
Members of the Opposition curiously 
illustrated the frame of mind produced by 
irresponsible control over the affairs of 
another people. Pensions were to be 
paid out of Irish Revenue, and all the 
Trish Members asked was that the 
Irish Government should be told what 
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was about to happen, and should 
be asked for their opinion. This 
simple, reasonable, and unanswerable 


claim had given rise to a long conversa- 
tion. The words of the Chief Secretary 
would be less embarrassing than those of 
the right hon. Member for Bury, because 
“after” communication implied that 
communication was to be begun, con- 
tinued, and concluded, before a pension 
was awarded. The right hon. Member 


for Bury, therefore, had overshot the 
mark, as his Amendment would lead to 
delay and difficulty in granting pensions. 


Mr. Jackson 
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But whether it was “in” or “after” the 
power would rest with the Treasury. 

Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.) said, 
the best answer to the few observations 
of the hon. Member for Kerry was the 
speech of the Chief Secretary, who had 
told them that his intention was to 
preserve in the Treasury an absolute 
controlling power. Wouldanyone tell him 
wha: as the use of imposing on the 
Tr ry by Statute a duty which every 
Member on the Treasury Bench would 
tell them was now recognised by right ? 
If it was not intended to interfere with 
the action of the Treasury there was no 
necessity for the insertion of the proposed 
words. [Cries of “ Agreed!” and 
“Divide!”] He had it on the autho- 
rity of a right hon. Gentleman opposite 
that communications alrcady passed be- 
tween the Departments and the Treasury 
whenever a question as to pensions 
arose. 

THe MarQuess or CARMARTHEN 
said, he would withdraw his Amendment 
on the understanding that the words pro- 
posed by the right hon. Member for 
Bury were agreed to. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question, “ That the words ‘in com- 
munication’ stand part of the proposed 
k. ne proj 
Amendment,” put, and negatived. 


Question, “ That the words ‘ after 
communicating ’ be there inserted,” put, 
and agreed to. 


Mr. STOREY said, he wished to 
move to leave out “(c) resigns under 
this section; or.” The proposal before 
the Committee was that when Civil 
servants were removed from thei: offices 
they should have certain exceptional 


terms on withdrawal. He wished to 
differentiate between the man turned out 
of office and the man who voluntarily 
resigned, and he thought he could show 
the Committee that he was founding 
himself on a very just principle. The 
hon. Member for South Tyrone asked his 
approval of an Amendment on the ground 
that he was an honest man. [“ No!”] 
Well, a just man. [“ Hear, hear!”] He 
claimed the support of the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone for this Amendment 
on the ground that he was a just man. 
They were told that these men would 
resign rather than serve under an Irish 
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Government composed of men free 


Government of 


chosen by the Irish people. [“ No!” ] 


An hon. Memper: Chosen by the 


priests. 
Mr. STOREY : Freely chosen. 
Several hon. MemsBers ; No, no! 


Mr. STOREY: Why, they were 
getting back into the Dark Ages. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: To the 
Meath Election. 

Mr. STOREY : Why cast the Meath 
Election in his teeth? His hon. Friend 
knew that he had been mixed up ina 
number of elections, and he had seen as 
much influence by employers of labour 
and Church parsons. It was not his 
fault that he had been diverted from his 
argument. Let him come back to the 
point. It had been imputed to these 
officials that as they were placed under 
a Government chosen by the people they 
would, therefore, throw up their appoint- 
ments and be exceptionally treated 
at the expense of the Irish Exchequer. 
If this were true he should be ashamed 
of such Irish officials. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour), who was not in his 
place, said the Civil servants would with- 
draw from their positions as public 
servants because they would be placed 
under masters whom they abhorred. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: Nothing of 
the kind. What my right hon. Friend 
said was that they had only made a con- 
tract with the Imperial Government and 
not with the Irish Government. 

Mr. STOREY said, he had happened 
to take down the words he had quoted. 
As the noble Lord challenged him he 
would put this point to him. Whom did 
the Irish officials serve now ? 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: The Im- 
perial Government. 

Mr. STOREY : Whom will the Irish 
officials serve when the Irish Govern- 
ment is established ? 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) : 
The National League. 

Mr. STOREY said, he thought they 
would serve their country, and if they 
gave up their posts simply because some- 
one was placed over them whom they did 
not like he should think very little of 
their patriotism. He admitted freely 
that if Irish officials were compelled by 
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the new Irish Government to withdraw 
they should have not only fair and liberal 
treatment, but the most generous treat- 
ment, and he apprehended that this was 
secured to them under the Bill. He 
would take a concrete case. Suppose he 
himself were an Irish official. He was 
very sorry he was not when he considered 
the good things that were going at the 
present time. Supposing he were a 
young Irish official of five years’ standing 
and he had liberty to serve the new Irish 
Government, but said—* No; I do not 
like these gentlemen who compose the 
new Irish Government, and I will retire.” 
What did the British Government say in 
sucha case? It said— You shall have 
the same allowance, the same exceptional 
treatment, as if the Irish Government 
bad forced you out of office.” Every 
Member in the House could see that it 
would not be fair that an Irish official 
who might continue to serve his country, 
but chose to withdraw his services, should 
have anything more than the treatment 
he would receive under similar cireum- 
stances in England. Well, what would 
happen in such a case in England ? 
Suppose a Tory Government came into 
power and some public officer said—* I 
was quite content to serve the State 
under the Liberal Government, but now 
there is a Tory Government in power I 
withdraw from my post.” What treat- 
ment would he receive ? The gentleman 
in charge at the Treasury would simply 
say— Very well, you have given up your 
post, and are not entitled to a pension. 
Good day.” That would be the end of 
the transaction. Yet the Government 
proposed that if an Irish official threw 
up his post after having served 10 years 
he should be entitled to a pension calcu- 
lated upon 20 years’ service. 

Mr. SEXTON : Sometimes 30 years, 

Mr. STOREY said, his hon. Friend 
was quite right. If a Resident Magistrate 
who had served 10 years gave up his 
post he would be entitled to a pension 
based upon 30 years’ service. He (Mr. 
Storey) called this generosity gone mad. 
If a man gave up his position he did not 
deserve to be treated as if he had been 
turned out by the Irish Government. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to leave out the words “ (c) 
resigns under this section ; or.”—(Mr, 
Storey.) 
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Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: I think it 
would be much better if the hon. Member 
for Sunderland, when he moves Amend- 
ments in this Committee, would avoid 
retrospective examination of his honesty 
and conscientiousness, because such au 
examination has absolutely nothing to do 
with the subject under discussion, and has 
no interest whatever for the Committee. 
The hon. Member bases his Amendment 
upon an argument which goes dead against 
the strongest arguments of the President 
of the Local Government Board (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler). Is the hon. Gentleman 
so ignorant of the conditions of the Civil 
Service in Ireland under the present 
system and the future system not to know 
that peculiar conditions are being 
measured out to Irish Civil servants 
which were never measured out to 
English Civil servants? I am now 
treating of the privileges which the 
Government does give them, and which, 
of course, I think inadequate. The hon. 
Member, who is so well informed of the 
conditions of the Civil servants in Ire- 
land, and has made such a lifelong 
examination of them, thinks the Irish 
Civil servants are bound to serve under 
an Irish Government with whom they 
have absolutely no contract. Is the hon. 
Gentleman going to vote on his Amend- 
ment ? He assumes in his argument that 
he is an official under the Irish Govern- 
ment. He is certainly serving an 
admirable apprenticeship in this Parlia- 
ment. Supposing he does become an 
official in Ireland, and supposing the 
conditions under which he takes service 
are wholly different from those under 
which he is subsequently asked to serve, 
and he is compelled to withdraw from 
the service 

Mr. STOREY: The noble Lord 
quite misunderstands my point. I did 
not argue the case of those who are com- 
pelled to withdraw. I took the case of 
a man who chose to withdraw. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL : I am quite 
within the recollection of the Committee 
as to the hon. Gentleman’s argument. 
He said he would like to be an official 
under the new Irish Government. I 
would advise him to be a little cautious 
before he takes service with that Govern- 
ment. Does the hon. Gentleman think 
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that these gentlemen below the Gangway, 
who have carried on this warfare for 12 
years, have not got to provide for lots 
of followers of their own in the Civil 
Service of Ireland? Does he not know 
that many of the prominent men in 
Ireland have claims upon them that they 
cannot fail to recognise, and have 
established over them an influence which 
must make them provide offices for them ? 
That is why I hold the Irish Government 
will make many vacancies in the Civil 
Service. They are bound to provide for 
their own friends. Is that insulting to 
the Irish people ? Why, how have they 
carried the measure of Home Rule so far 
except by sticking to their friends, and 
sticking together? They will have to 
reward their friends, and they will 
find rewards for them in the rich 
appointments of the Irish Civil Service. 
It is of no use for the hon. Member for 
Sunderland to sermonise, moralise, and 
preach to us. We have no want of 
knowledge of the Irish Question, as we 
have shown by our Debates and Divisions, 
and I think the hon. Member would do a 
great deal better by carrying out his real 
intention of voting for the Government 
than by moving an Amendment which 
he does not mean to divide upon, and 
which is not only founded on gross in- 
justice, but is dead in the teeth of the 
basis on which the Government rest their 
financial proposals. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not know 
whether hon. Gentlemen opposite show, 
as the:noble Lord says, their knowledge of 
these Irish questions in Divisions, and I 
am not sure that he has himself made a 
very important contribution to our know- 
ledge on the present occasion. At the 
same time, I am not at all sorry to have 
his judgment on our side. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Storey) has argued that there should be 
no special privilege given to those who 
voluntarily retire from the Irish Service. 
My hon. Friend admits, as I understand, 
the justice of making special provision 
for those who may be compulsorily retired 
by the Irish Government. I think that 
last night I made it clear to the Com- 
mittee that our scheme was framed as a 
whole, and in view of the whole set of 
conditions—of alarm on the one side, 
and of the necessity on the other side 
of not overloading the Irish Government 
with an excessive burden. It was framed 
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in view of all the conditions which under 
any reasonable and even under some un- 
reasonable expectations could arise. We 
have come to the conclusion that it will 
not be unjust to the Irish Government, 
and that it will not be more than is equi- 
table to Civil servants in respect to the 
apprehensions which some of them have 
expressed, and which their Parliamentary 
friends have expressed in louder tones 
than they have themselves used, to frame 
a scheme which should guard against all 
possible and reasonably and unreasonably 
apprehended dangers, and, above all 
things, that we should clear ourselves 
from the reproach which the noble Lord 
(Lord R. Churchill), in an earlier speech, 
so lavishly and in such violent, and, I 
must say, extravagant language, poured 
upon us, of having thrown overboard 
engagements of honour and credit entered 
into with the Civil servants. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL : I was sup- 
porting the proposal of the Government 
that the Irish servants should be at 
liberty to quit their employment. I do 
not approve of the whole of the Govern- 
ment scheme. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The noble Lord 
says he does not approve. Before 8 
o'clock he took a very different tone. 
He charged us with being guilty of 
baseness which no Government had ever 
been guilty of before. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: 
withdraw that. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: He does not 
withdraw that, and yet he says that this 
provision is in itself a redemption of our 
obligations to the Civil servants. 

Lorpv R. CHURCHILL: IT 
nothing of the kind. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: He does not 
admit that it is a complete discharge, but 
I am glad to find, at all events, that his 
language now is much more charitable 
and indulgent to us than it was earlier. 
So far as the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend goes we cannot possibly accept 
it, because if we once began to disturb 
the framework of the scheme we have 
constructed we should be landed in a 
great number of embarrassments and in- 
consistencies, which I do not think my 
hon. Friend desires to see us embarking 
upon ; therefore, we must adhere to our 
scheme. The terms are liberal and 
generous terms, and we are not prepared, 
in consequence of any argument my hon. 
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Friend has urged to-night, to alter that 
portion of the scheme. 

Mr. STOREY asked on what ground 
the right hou. Gentleman based the 
decision of the Government to give toa 
man who voluntarily withdrew, because 
he did not want a new Government, the 
same terms that were granted to a man 
whose office was taken away? That 
was the point he wanted answered. He 
would not object to the question of the 
five years, because under the exceptional 
circumstances they might give these 
gentlemen five years’ extra pension; but 
on what ground did he give them out of 
the Irish Exchequer the same terms of 
abolition which were given to a man 
whose office was taken from him ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The answer to 
my hon. Friend is this, and I think if he 
had not failed to appreciate what I pre- 
sented to the Committee last night he 
would see what we mean. What we 
mean is this. If you draw a distinction 
between the Civil servant who voluntarily 
resigns and the Civil servant who is 
compulsorily retired by the action of the 
Irish Government, what do you do? I 
do not say the,danger is one that is likely 
to arise ; but there is an apprehension in 
the minds of some of the Civil servants 
—it is argued or urged, at all events, 
that the Irish Government might be 
tempted, either from what was called by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the Opposition “ revengeful feelings,” or 
from a desire to make room for friends 
of their own, that they might be tempted 
to make the place of the permanent Civil 
servant now serving the Government so 
disagreeable, so onerous, so intolerable, 
that it would be equivalent or tantamount 
to a compulsory retirement. I do not 
for a moment entertain the possibility of 
that. I may be wrong. I may be living 
in a paradise of dreams and illusions— 
—that may be, but that is our view; 
and that being our view, when we find 
these apprehensions entertained, we are 
willing to introducethis provision, which 
withdraws from the Irish Legislature any 
possibility of taking that course. 

Mr. STOREY wished to put one other 
point. He would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether the fact of giving 
these extra terms to gentlemen who 
voluntarily retired would not be an extra 
temptation to them to retire? Clearly 
the better terms they gave on voluntary 
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retirement the more they were likely to 
take advantage of them, and the point he 
wished to put was this—whether the effect 
of this would not be to induce men to 
retire, and therefore to put the Irish Go- 
vernment in this position—that they 
would have to pay half salary by way of 
pension to a man who did nothing, and 
full salary to another man to do the 
work ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Only one word in 
answer to the question of my hon. Friend. 
My answer is this —I suppose the 
human nature of an Irish Civil servant, 
whatever the human nature of the Irish 
Government may be, would be that of 
the rest of us, and does my hon. Friend 
suppose an Irish Civil servant will 
sacrifice his salary, which is more than 
the pension ? 

Mr. STOREY : If frightened, as you 


Government of 


say. 
Mr. J. MORLEY: He would wait 
until he was frightened. 

Mr. STOREY : But why should he ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Then the case 
fails. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) was not 
disposed to criticise the scheme in detail ; 
but in regard to Clause 27, which had 
been passed, and which involved heavier 
expenditure than in this clause, also in 
regard to this clause, and also in regard 
to Clause 30, it would be necessary for 
them to make grave and serious comment 
as to the joint and several effect of all 
these schemes upon the financial arrange- 
ment. All he said on the present 
Amendment was, that he was somewhat 
surprised to see Sub-section (c), and he 
agreed with the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land that the existence of this sub-section 
would be likely to increase the difficulty 
of the Irish Government by inviting and 
even by stimulating capricious retirement 
on the part of Civil servants. He 
noticed that Civil servants were to be 
very amply protected against any caprice 
on the part of the Irish Government, but 
he did not find that the Irish Government 
were to be correspondingly protected 
against caprice on the part of the Civil 
servants. But there was, in the last 
proposed sub-head, a suggestion that a 


Committee should be appointed for 
determining appeals from the Irish 
Government. If the Irish Government 


were to dismiss a man for misconduct or 
incapacity he would have the right to go 


Mr. Storey 
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before that Committee, and the Irish 
Government would have to satisfy the 
Committee that he was guilty of such 
misconduct or laboured under such in- 
capacity—in other words, the Com- 
mittee would have to be satisfied that 
the Irish Government had a right to 
dismiss him, and if the Irish Govern- 
ment had no such right, the Civil ser- 
vant would be treated as though com- 
pulsorily retired. If the Civil servants 
were to have this protection, why should 
not the Irish Government have protection 
against capricious retirement ? The 
Chief Secretary had put the case that a 
man’s office might be made intolerable to 
him—it was possible, but he did not think 
it was likely to arise—but in such a case 
the Civil servant would have the right to 
retire. If, on the other hand, a man chose 
to retire capriciously, without cause— 
if he exercised a caprice simply because 
the Government under which his duties 
were to be performed fell into the hands 
of his countrymen—that man was guilty 
of a dishonest act if he left the Service 
and claimed, having served 10 years, a 
pension as if he had served 30 years. A 
man ought not to be allowed capriciously 
to retire; he should go on doing his 
work until he was entitled to his full 
pension; but if he could show to the 
Committee that he was being harshly 
treated or unduly burdened, or in any 
way unfairly handled, let the Committee 
treat him as a person bound to retire. 
What he would suggest as being satis- 
factory was that these words should be 
inserted in Sub-head (c), after the word 
resigns, “ with the approval of the Com- 
mittee hereinafter mentioned.” 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, the hon. 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Storey) 
made an appeal tohim. He desired to 
meet that appeal as frankly and fairly as 
it was made. The question asked was, 
why Civil servants who voluntarily re- 
signed were to get any pension ? 

Mr. STOREY: No; why are they 
to get the same as a man whose office is 
abolished ? 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he ac- 
cepted the correction; but the hon. 
Gentleman forgot that these men had 
made a contract with the Government. 
He had the case of 13 men before him in 
one division, the second class, with 
length of service varying from five to 16 
years at salaries of £100 each, rising by 
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£10 per annum to £300, with a prospect 
of promotion to the first class, and 
salaries of £500 a year. That was a 
contract that these men entered into—it 
was a bargain with the State who were 
to pay these men during the transitional 
period, and the moment that period ex- 
pired, that was after the five years ex- 
pired, the Civil servant must make his 
own terms with the Irish Government. 
The Committee would see that at the 
end of the transitional period the bargain 
entered into would be broken, and a fresh 
bargain would have to be made. As the 
Irish Government would not be in a posi- 
tion to treat the Civil servant in the same 
way as the Imperial Government did, 
the Civil servant might be called upon 
to accept a lower salary with a smaller 
increase per annum, and he (Mr. Russell) 
said that a man had a right to object to 
that. If he objected, and resigned in 
consequence, he had a right to generous 
treatment for the breach of contract on 
the part of the State. That was his 
reply to the hon. Member for Sunderland 
{Mr. Storey). 


Amendment (Mr. Storey) negatived. 


Government of 


Amendment (Mr. J. Morley) agreed 
to. 


Mr. J. MORLEY : The next Amend- 
ment [ have to make is not much more 
than a drafting Amendment; it is to 
insert after the word “notice” these 
words, “ of resignation under this section 
or of required retirement.” That is to say, 
it is to be a reciprocal arrangement, and 
it is to make what was tolerably obvious 
perfectly clear. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 15, line 39, after the word “ notice ” 
to insert the words “of resignation under this 
section or of required retirement.”"—( Wr. J. 
Morley.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 


the Amendment standing in his name 
was to leave out Sub-section (b). He 
thought it was a somewhat unreasonable 
and unnecessary sub-section ; if the mem- 
bers of the Civil Service were to retire the 
sooner the change took place the better. 
He thought the hon. Member for North 
Kerry (Mr. Sexton) would agree that the 
change should be made as rapidly as 
possible rather than that the matter should 
hang over for a considerable time; it 
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would not involve any larger expenditure, 
and would hasten the placing of the 
Civil Service on a better footing. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I rise to a point 
of Order. I have an Amendment on the 
next page which comes before the word 
“such,” and if the hon. Member for 
Islington (Mr. Bartley) moves to omit 
the sub-section I should be unable to 
move mine. I therefore move to insert, 
before the word “ such,” the words “ be- 
fore the end of the transitional period.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 15, line 42, before the word “such,’’ 
to insert the words “ before the end of the 
transitional period.”—(Wr, J. Morley.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. GOSCHEN asked if the Amend- 
ment would not raise the whole question 
of the transitional period, or was it 
merely consequential ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: This sub-section 
only deals with a particular provision 
for limiting the amount of retirements 
that might take place in any given 
period. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR, on the point 
of Order, asked whether the Chairman 
ought not to put the question whether 
Sub-section (b) should be left out before 
they came to the question of amending 
it ? 

*Tue CHAIRMAN : The Motion has 
not been made to omit Sub-section (b). 
The hon. Member rose to move it, and 
the question was raised whether the Go- 
vernment had not priority. The right 
hon. Gentleman has moved this first 
Amendment, and I think it is quite in 
Order to go on with that. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he 
had no objection to either course ; but 
was it not the rule of the House 
that if a Member moved to omit a 
sub-section that Motion was put before 
they came to amend the sub-section ; and 
he ventured most respectfully to submit 
that the priority of the Government did 
not give them power to amend the sub- 
section before the Motion to omit was 
disposed of, 

Tur CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, 
Derby) : I would not put my authority 
against that of the right hon. Gentleman, 
but my idea is that the practice is that 
you first amend a sub-section. Let me 
give a reason for that. It may be that 
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the House would desire to omit asub-' if he wanted to omit the sub-section, 
section, but if it were amended they might | would be to vote against the words pro- 
wish to retain it; therefore, before you! posed to be inserted, not that they were 
determine the question of omission you | inappropriate, but because he considered 


Government of 


must determine the form of thesub-section. 
That is common sense, and, I believe, is 
the practice of the House. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: On the point 
of Order, may I point out to you that the 
right hon. Gentleman is under a mis- 
apprehension ; it is not competent for my 
hon. Friend the Member for Islington 
(Mr. Bartley) to move to omit after the 
sub-section has been amended—[“ Why 
not?”] Because after you have passed 


certain words you cannot go back upon | 
them ; you can move to omit the clause, | 


but not the sub-section. 

Str W. HARCOURT: It is quite 
true that the sub-section is not like a 
clause, but my right hon. Friend has an 
Amendment, and the Chairman will not 
put the whole of the words, but so many 
of the words as would permit my right 
hon. Friend’s Amendment to come in. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: The matter is 
quite clear. If the hon. Member for 
Islington (Mr. Bartley) had been allowed 
to move to omit the sub-section, I must 
have put the first words of the sub- 
section—that is the rule, and if I had 
done that it would have shut out the 
Government Amendment. The Govern- 
ment have priority, and the right hon. 
Gentleman is entitled to move his Amend- 
ment, and then the hon. Member can 
vote against that Amendment, and if it 
is defeated afterwards move to omit the 
sub-section. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : 
Is not that absolutely a new ruling ? 
[“ Order, order !""] 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: This is no new 
ruling at all ; this is in substance what I 
ruled the other day, when I pointed out 
the distinction between a sub-section and 
a clause. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Then I beg to 
move the Amendment standing in my 
name, to insert, before the word “such,” 
“before the end of the transitional 
period.” This makes it clear that the 
power of limitation by the Treasury 
subsists during the transitional period. 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the course 
his hon. Friend would have to pursue, 
Sir W. Harcourt 


| the sub-section ought to be omitted. 
Mr. BARTLEY thought there was no 
‘other course open to him, because if he 


, moved to omit the remaining words of 
| the sub-section there would be no sense 
‘in them. His object in wishing to omit 
| the sub-section was that the change might 
|be made as soon as possible ; that the 
| sooner those who desired to go left, the 
| better it would be for the Irish Civil 
Service. He considered it would be an 
intolerable position to keep in suspense 
Civil servants who were known to have 
'no keen interest in the government of 
the country, and who, te say the least, 
were unwilling servants. He, therefore, 
thought that those men whom the Irish 
Government wished to go should go as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In order to 
test exactly what the Government mean, 
let me put an extreme case as a test 
case. Suppose the Treasury were to 
say no Irish officer shall retire at all 
during the five years. In that case will 
the Irish officers be at liberty to retire 
en masse, with all the privileges conceded 
to them under Clause 28, at the end of 
five years ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : That is, indeed, an 
extreme case; but undoubtedly if the 
Treasury were so misguided as to pro- 
hibit any Irish servant fron retiring or 
from being retired,then at the end of five 
years there might be a clean sweep. The 
Civil servants might resign en masse, or 
they might be compulsorily retired. 
That is the case we have tried to meet 
under this sub-section. So many evils 
would come from a great displacement 
of the officers who have knowledge of 
the administration of the Departments 
that the Government have thought it 
right to limit this power of a clean sweep 
one way or the other by this provison. 

Mr. CARSON said, the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman was perfectly 
satisfactory as regarded the intention of 
the Government; but he failed to see 
where in the clause the intention was 
carried ont. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The intention 
will be carried out by a subsequent 
Amendment, which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman will see on the Paper. I 
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intend to move to insert, after the word 
“sanction,” the words— 

“ So, however, that a notice to resign under 
this section given by an officer shall, unless 
withdrawn, operate at the end of the transi- 
tional period if he has not sooner left the 
service.” 


Mr. CARSON: Yes; that will meet 
my objection. I was not aware of it. 


Amendment (Mr. J. Morley) agreed 
to. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I now beg to 
move in page 15, line 42, after “shall” 
insert “resign under this section, or be 
required to.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
THE MarquEssor CARMARTHEN: 


I beg to move to omit the word “in,” 
after the word “ Treasury,” line 43, and 
substitute “on.” The right hon. Gen- 
tleman will recognise the importance of 
the change. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Mr. J. MORLEY: I now move— 


In page 15, line 44, after “ sanction,” insert 
“so, however, that a notice to resign under this 
section given by an officer shall, unless with- 
drawn, operate at the end of the transitional 
period if he has not sooner left the service ; 
and 

(c) an officer resigning under this section 
shall show that he is not incapacitated 
by mental or bodily infirmity for the 
performance of his duties, and that he 
will not be required under the existing 
rules as to age to retire before the end of 
the transitional period, and otherwise 
he shall not be entitled to any further 
gratuity or pension than he would have 
been entitled to if he had left the service 
on a medical certificate. 

“(3) Upon any such removal, or resignation 
upper this section, or required retirement, there 
may be awarded to the officer by the Treasury 
on communication with the Irish Government, 
a gratuity or pension in accordance with the 
Fifth Scnedule to this Act, and for that purpose 
his service shall be reckoned as if it had con- 
tinued to the end of the transitional period, or 
to any earlier date at which under the existing 
rules as to age he will be required to retire.” 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted. 


*Mr. H. PLUNKETT (Dublin Co., 
S.) moved, as an Amendment to the 
Amendment, in lines 5 and 6, to leave 
out “that he is not incapacitated by 
mental or bodily infirmity for the per- 
formance of his duties, and.” He thought 


it unfair to a Civil servant to require 
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him to prove a negative as to his alleged 
incapacity. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

In lines 5 and 6, to leave out the words 
“that he is not caeapentanes by mental or 
bodily infirmity for the performance of his 
duties, and.”"—( Mr, H. Plunkett.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I am afraid that 
we must insist on retaining these words. 
Ido not think that the way suggested 
is the ordinary method of looking at 
matters of this kind. If the Irish 
Government make up their mind that an 
officer is incapacitated, it is for the officer 
to show that he is not incapacitated. 

*Mr. BARTLEY said, he did not 
mean to suggest that the action of the 
Irish Government would affect the minds 
of the Civil servants ; but if during the 
five years any mental or bodily complaint 
were to fall upon the officer, he would 
lose and be seriously injured under the 
present proposal of the Government. 
The effect of leaving the words in would 
be that the Civil servant would have to 
give notice while in a fit state of health, 
and this would encourage the men to 
give such notices. He thought the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for South 
Dublin would obviate this difficulty. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The point is 
that if the man resigns he will be en- 
titled to the special terms. If he is in- 
capacitated, of course he will be unable 
to continue in service. 

*Mr. BARTLEY said, his point was 
that though a man might be in the 
best of health at the time the Bill 
passed he would be compelled to give 
notice at once, for if he were to get ill 
during the five years he would lose the 
benefit of the section, and have to retire 
without so large a pension. 

Mr. STOREY said, he did not think 
that was the essential point. The es- 
sential point was this—that if the man 
was well he was to have special terms if 
he retired ; but, if ill, he was only to 
have common terms. That was, surely, 
profligacy in expenditure. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he desired 
to know what the officer was intended to 
do to show that he was not incapaci- 
tated? Was it intended that he should 
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go before a Medical Board to be con- 
stituted by the Irish Government or by 
the Treasury, or would it be sufficient 
for him to bring a certificate from his 
own medical man? He thought it would 
be most unfair to throw on the man the 
burden of showing that he was not in- 
eapacitated. The provision, as it stood, 
was certainly extraordinary. 


Mr. CARSON said, he would not 
have intervened but for the fact that he 
knew the Civil servants, especially those 
of the second class, did not at all like this 
provision, which was meant to apply to 
the case of a man who, up to the 
moment of his resignation, was perfectly 
performing his duties. Probably, then, 
for the first time he would find out, on 
submitting himself to medical examina- 
tion, some latent defect in his constitution 
of which up to that time he had been 
unaware ; and the result would be that 
he would find himself deprived of the 
benefits of the provisions of the Bill. 
The fact that a man was properly per- 
forming his duties up to the time of his 
resignation should be taken as proof that 
he was capable of performing them, and 
he should not be compelled to go under a 
medical examination, which probably, by 
the discovery of some latent ailment, 
would make him unhappy for the rest of 
his life. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
the sub-section required a man to prove 
two negatives. He always understood 
that it was difficult for a man to prove 
one negative. The officer was required 
to prove, first, that he was not incapaci- 
tated ; and, secondly, that he was not 
required, under the existing rules as to 
age, to retire. The fact that an officer 
was at the moment discharging his duties 
to the satisfaction of his superiors ought 
to be taken as proof that he was not in- 
eapacitated, and it might reasonably be 
presumed that the authorities took some 
means of informing themselves of the 
man’s age when entering the Service. 


*Mr. H. PLUNKETT said, that he 
spoke for the Irish Civil servants, and 
what they complained of was that their 
pensions might be withheld by the 


Government of 


Treasury on a false representation from 
the Irish Government that they were 
incapacitated, and that they would have 
to bring suit against the Treasury to 
compel them to do justice by them. 


Mr. Tomlinson 
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Mr. T. W. RUSSELL asked what 
better proof could be given of a man’s 
capacity to perform certain duties than 
the fact that he was actually performing 
them? What the Civil servants com- 
plained of was that the medical examina- 
tion might result in showing that the 
officers retiring were not first-class lives, 
and that their pensions would be reduced 
in consequence. They submitted that 
the fact of a man being in active service 
ought to be considered sufficient evidence 
of his state of health. Suppose a man 
desired to retire, and on submitting him- 
self to medical examination found that he 
had some latent disease, which had not 
yet shown itself, but would in time show 
itself, would that fact be taken into 
account by the Treasury ? 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 239 ; 
Noes 199.—(Division List, No. 225.) 


*Mr. W. KENNY moved the follow- 
ing Amendment to the Amendment :— 
Line 14, after “ pension,” insert “ or 
gratuity and pension.” He said the 
object of the Amendment was to provide 
that it should be in the power of 
the Treasury not alone to grant a 
pension, but also, in such cases as 
they might think right, to give in addi- 
tion a gratuity on the resignation or 
retirement of an officer. The clause as 
it stood at present stated that upon the 
removal or resignation of an officer he 

“may be awarded by the Treasury a gratuity 
or pension, in accordance with the Fifth 
Schedule to this Act.” 

He proposed to amend that vy adding 
after the word “ pension” the words “ or 
gratuity and pension.” The gratuities 
that were contemplated in the Fifth 
Schedule of the Bill were gratuities under 
the Superannuation Act of 1887. His 
proposal was not directed to gratuities of 
that character, but to such gratuities as 
a year or a nalf-year’s salary, which 
would enable the officer retiring to 
make special provision according to his 
needs. His Amendment was based on 
the Admiralty and War Office Regula- 
tion Act of 1878, which gave special 
terms to officers who, on re-organisation 
of the Department, were obliged to retire 
under the scheme. First of all, it pro- 
vided that a gratuity might be given in 
addition to the pension which the officer 
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received under the Superannuation Act 
of 1859 ; and it then declared that if that 
pension did not come up to one-half the 
salary the pension was to be made up to 
one-half. He, therefore, submitted that 
in the Act of 1878 he had a very good 
precedent for his proposal. What 
would be the position of these clerks 
in the various Public Offices in Ire- 
land in case they should be com- 
pulsorily retired or should resign? 
A large number of them were in receipt of 
very small salaries indeed ; and many of 
them had contracted obligations in the 
way of insurance, and house-rent, and 
the education of their families, so that, 
even with their salary, there was but 
a miserable margin left to these gentle- 
men after providing for these demands. 
If on retirement their salaries were 
reduced to one-half, where was the 
money to come from to provide for the 
fulfilment of these obligations? Ina 
great number of cases no alternative 
would be open to many of these officers 
but emigration. He pointed out that 
Irish Civil servants had entered into a 
contract with the Imperial Government, 
and there was obligation on both sides. 
On their appointment, by competitive 
examination, it was specifically stated, 
in the Orders in Council, that they 
would be entitled to increments of 
salary, to rights of promotion, and 
of pension; and on the faith of being 
entitled to those terms they entered 
the service of the Crown. The Com- 
mittee were now dealing admittedly with 
the “permanent” Civil Service of the 
Crown. The Solicitor General and the 
Chief Secretary had admitted that a man 
who served during good behaviour held a 
freehold office, and the position of the Civil 
Service was popularly regarded as deter- 
minable only on misconduct. Having 
regard, therefore, to the position these 
men would be placed in by the Govern- 
ment proposal, and to the fact that many 
of them would be obliged to leave the 
country, he thought power should be 
given tothe Treasury to extend some 
further consideration to them in the 
direction suggested in his Amendment, 
which he begged to move. 


Amendment proposed, in line 14, after 
the word “ pension,” to insert the words 
“or gratuity and pension."—(Mr. W. 
Kenny.) 
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Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that this 
Amendment was another mode of re- 
opening a question the Committee had 
already decided. The Government had 
considered the case of these men as a 
whole; and while, on the one hand, 
they had resisted proposals from their 
own side to minimise the scheme, they 
must, on the other, resist any proposals 
to enlarge it. He said that now, al- 
though the proper time to raise the ques- 
tion would be on the Schedule, when the 
number of years would be decided. The 
hon. Gentleman’s proposal was to add 
another year’s salary to the pension. He 
might tell the hon. Member that the pre- 
cedent he had quoted had been univer- 
sally regarded by the Treasury and the 
financial authorities of this country as a 
bad precedent. The Royal Commission, 
which sat on the Civil Service some 
years ago, specially reported as to the 
extravagant nature of that celebrated re- 
organisation of the Admiralty and War 
Office. It was a precedent which had 
never been followed. One of the con- 
ditions of the Superannuation Act was 
that if an office were abolished the 
officer should have certain privileges 
accorded to him, and under the present 
scheme additional privileges were also 
given. But under the Superannuation 
Act no man was entitled to any gratuity, 
nor had any gratuity been given on the 
abolition of an office; and the Govern- 
ment could not, therefore, accept the 
Amendment. 


Amendment negatived. 


Amendment (Mr. J. Morley) agreed 
to. 
Mr. J. MORLEY moved the follow- 
ing Amendment :— 

“ Page 16, line 1, leave out from * officer,” to 
“a pension,” in line 2, and insert “is serving 
in a capacity which qualifies him for a pension 
under ‘The Superannuation Act, 1859,’ and 
continues to hold office after the end of the 
transitional period the Treasury may, within 
three months after the end of that period, 
award him.” 

The object of the Amendment, he ex- 
plained, was to make sure that the 
officer who was to have his pension 
secured to him up to the end of the tran- 
sitional period should, whether he retired 
earlier or later, have his pension caleu- 
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lated upon the five transitional years, and 
upon the highest of the five years. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Mr. W. KENNY moved the follow- 
ing Amendment :— 

Page 16, line 4, leave out “ his ultimate re- 

tirement from the service of,” and insert “the 
cessation of his service under.” 
The only object of the Amendment, he 
observed, was to make it clear that the 
clause covered all the cases in which the 
service of an officer might be determined. 
An officer who, after the transitional 
period, remained in the service of the 
Irish Government, might be dismissed at 
any time, as his service would be “ during 
pleasure.” The clause as it stood, how- 
ever, provided only for cases of retire- 
ment. He, therefore, begged to move 
the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 16, line 4, to leave out “his ultimate 
retirement from the service of,” and insert the 
words ‘‘the cessation of his service under.”— 
(Ur. W. Kenny.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I'think the hon. 
and learned Member has moved his 
Amendment under some not very un- 
natural misapprehension. I understand 
he represents the view that the word 
“retirement” applies only where the 
officer withdraws on account of age, or 
under a medical certificate, and does not 
apply if he resigns or if his office is 
abolished. I repeat that is a misappre- 
hension on the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s part. If an officer resigns, or his 
office is abolished, that signifies that he 
retires from the Service, and the expres- 
sion that we have approved of in this 
Bill is the expression used in the Super- 
annuation Act of 1859, in the wide sense 
in which we use it, and which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman wishes to express, 
as he will see if he will refer to the 12th 
section of that Act. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. J. MORLEY moved the follow- 
ing Amendment :— 

Page 16, line 5, leave out from the word “ in” 
to the word “shall,” in line 6, and insert the 
words “ pursuance of this section.” 


It was, he said, merely a drafting Amend- 
ment. 


Mr, J. Morley 
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Treland Bill. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Mr. HAYDEN (Roscommon, S.) 
moved the following Amendment :— 

Page 16, line 8, leave out “all sums paid,” 
and insert “one-half of the net amount pay- 
able.” 
He said, the Government had prepared a 
very liberal scheme for the Civil servants 
in Ireland to retire under, but in doing 
that he scarcely thought they had acted 
fairly towards the future Exchequer of 
the Irish Government. It would be 
admitted on all hands that the terms on 
which the Civil servants in Ireland were 
to be treated under this Bill were not 
fair to the Irish people. He could quote 
a strong extract from a speech of the 
Prime Minister in support of this view. 
In his speech in moving the Second Read- 
ing of the Home Rule Bill of 1886 the 
right hon. Gentleman, alluding to the 
Irish Civil Service, said not only was 
there a waste of public money, but a 
demoralising waste, and a waste which 
exercised a demoralising influence ; that 
while the Civil charges in Great Britain 
were 8s, 2d., in Ireland they were 16s. 
per head, and they had increased in 
Ireland during the last 15 years by 63 
per cent. He (Mr. Hayden) maintained 
that that Service had been so kept up 
extravagantly not for the benefit of Ire- 
land, but for the benefit of the Imperial 
system. They were reminded that 
evening by the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion that the Civil servants were Impe- 
rial and not Irish officers ; that it was a 
Civil Service under the Crown ; that they 
could not be separated from those of the 
other parts of the United Kingdom, and 
that they must treat these officers in one 
country as they did in another. Accepting 
that statement, he thought they were en- 
titled to ask the Opposition, as well as the 
Government, to see that the money for 
this extravagant system of superannua- 
tion should not be altogether borne 
by an impoverished Irish Exchequer. 
The previous night the Committee 
agreed that the entire cost of the 
superannuation of the Judges and 
certain other officers should be borne by 
the Irish Exchequer, but he did not 
think it was too much to ask that in 
recard to the general body of the Civil 
servants in Ireland the government of 
that country should only be called upon 





to bear half the cost of such a scheme of 
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superannuation as that proposed in the 
Bill. They were not asking that any 
individual should suffer by the change. 
On the contrary ; they were prepared to 
deal with all the Civil servants in a 
most liberal manner, but this generosity 
ought not to be altogether borne by the 
Irish Government. He considered that 
the British Government, in whose interest 
these officers had acted far more than for 
that of Ireland, should at least be asked 
to bear a fair proportion of the charge. 
He was of opinion that an examination 
of the financial position of Ireland would 
show that if the members of the Civil 
Service chose to avail themselves of the 
terms which it was proposed should be 
granted them it would run away with 
almost every penny of the surplus Ireland 
was supposed to have under the Bill. If 
these officers chose not to serve under the 
Irish Government, but rather to serve 
the Imperial Government, on which they 
certainly had claims, it was only right 
that the Imperial Government should 
bear its fair share of the expenses. The 
proposal made in the Amendment was a 
just and equitable proposal, and it ought 
to be accepted as a matter of policy, 
because it would give the Irish Govern- 
ment a better start. It was a proposal 
which, unlike many of the Amendments 
which had been moved that evening 
from the other side, was made in all 
seriousness. He begged to move the 
Amendment, which he hoped would meet 
with acceptance. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 16, line 8, to leave out the words 
“all sums paid,” in order to insert the words 
“one-half of the net amount payable.”—(¥r. 
Hayden.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
‘all sums paid’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I have listened to 
the speech of my hon. Friend with atten- 
tion, and I feel that there is a certain 
substance in what he says, aud I feel that 
we are in this clause especially making 
very liberal terms, which terms have to 
be satisfied not by ourselves, but by the 
Irish Government. But we have got to 
look at the situation as a whole and in 
allits bearings. This provision no doubt 
imposes a considerable burden on the 
Irish Exchequer, but I will point out 
that the amount of that burden in no in- 
considerable degree will depend upon the 
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action of the Irish Government itself. I 
do not admit that the burdens of these 
pensions is likely, as a matter of 
probability and fact, to fall on the 
Irish Government, because I do not 
think the Irish Government are 
likely to resort to a course of 
policy which, by either provoking to 
resignation or compelling retirement, 
would lay this burden upon their 
shoulders. I believe the Government, in 
relation to its Civil servants, will go on 
very much in Ireland as in England. 
If not, no doubt the Irish Government 
will have to bear a certain burden which 
I, for one, would rather not impose upon 
them if it could be avoided. But—to use 
an expression which has been used 
before in these Debates—you have got 
to strike a balance between the advan- 
tages and the disadvantages, and I 
submit that the scheme which we pro- 
pose to the Committee and ask hon. 
Gentlemen from Ireland to accept is one 
from which they will suffer no disad- 
vantage, and from which, iu the sense of 
the security, goodwill, and good feeling 
which this scheme is calculated to pro- 
mote, they will receive very considerable 
advantage. I would point out one more 
consideration to my hon. Friend, and it 
is this: The points he has raised are 
really points affecting the financial 
scheme of the Government, and the 
Financial Clauses will be considered at a 
later stage. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Waterford) : 
This question we are now discussing 
affects most vitally the question of the 
surplus. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It is quite true 
that, if the burden of the pensions ac- 
corded by the 28th clause falls in all its 
entirety to the tune of one-half of the 
pensionable salaries, that would make a 
considerabie invasion upon the working 
surplus of the Irish Government. I do 
not deny that ; but I say that, if you are 
going to discuss the surplus, this is 
not a good point from which to approach 
it; and this is not a point which really 
tells effectively against the surplus, 
because the extent of this burden will 
depend upon the discretion of the [rica 
Government. [Mr. J. E. RepMmonp: 
No, no!] That is the position we 
take ; therefore I submit to my hon. 
Friend that he will do well not to press 
his Amendment. 
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Mr. CLANCY, in reference to the 
last observation of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, wished to assure him that they 
were quite in earnest upon this Amend- 
ment ; and moreover, it seemed to him if 
they did not press their views upon the 
Government on this occasion, they would 
have no other opportunity of doing so. 
As the Member for Waterford had re- 
marked, this clause was really part of the 
financial scheme of the Government, and 
when Thursday night week came he was 
afraid they should find very little oppor- 
tunity indeed—[ Opposition cheers |— 
owing in a large degree to the efforts of 
the gentlemen who cheered him, for dis- 
cussing the financial scheme. The Chief 
Secretary rarely made a speech in that 
House in which there was not a good 


Government of 


deal of argument; but the speech 
he had dcelivered on that occasion 


was totally destitute of argument. The 
hon. Gentleman who had moved the 
Amendment had proved, from the utter- 
ances of the Prime Minister in the past, 
that England in justice was bound to 
take a considerable share in the expenses 
that would be thrown on the Government 
of Ireland in this matter. He thought if 
one thing was proved more than another 
it was that the excessive cost of the 
Civil Service in Ireland was due to the 
misgovernment of Ireland in the past by 
this country, and now, when accounts 
were to be settled, the cool proposal was 
made that Ireland should bear the whole 
cost of that misgovernment. It appeared 
to him to be a most inequitable proposal, 
which could not be defended on any 
ground whatever. The Debate of that 
evening had supplied an additional reason 
for urging this Amendment on the con- 
sideration of the Committee. Since he 
entered Parliament he had never listened 
with greater humiliation to any Debate 
than the Debate of that evening. Here 
they proposed to pass an Act of Parlia- 
ment maintaining by Statute a certain 
number of gentlemen holding official 
positions in their places as long as they 
liked, and securing their salaries, and 
also to pass a Statute providing pensions 
for them if they cared to retire. They 
actually went the length of prescribing 
these pensions and enacting rules by 
which they were to be awarded, and 
they would not allow the Government of 
Ireland the slightest discretion even in 
the application of these rules. The Irish 
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Government had to pay for this matter, 
and yet they were not allowed to take 
the slightest part in the administration of 
this section. He thought if the argu- 
ments supplied by the speeches of the 
Prime Minister and the facts of the case 
were absent from the situation altogether— 
and they had only to consider the Debate 
of that night—it would supply a suffi- 
cient ground for demanding that the 
Government of the United Kingdom, 
which was to have the sole administra- 
tion of this section and the sole power of 
determining what pensicus should be 
given, should at least bear part of the 
cost. The right hon. Gentleman said it 
would depend to a large extent upon the 
Irish Government whether there was a 
burden or not. It did not depend upon 
the action of the Government in Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman by his clause 
was tempting resignations. He was 
offering inducements, baits, and bribes to 
these officers to resign, and it would be 
very strange indeed if large numbers of 
Civil servants in Ireland did not avail 
themselves of this provocation. There 
was not the slightest hostile intention on 
the part of the Irish Nationalist Members 
towards the members of the Civil Service, 
and, that being so, he thought one of two 
things ought to be done: Either the 
Irish Government ought to get some 
control and some discretion over the 
administration of this section, or else those 
who assumed the whole control and 
power ought to pay at least their pro- 
portionate share of the expenses. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Iam gladI 
have not got to defend the vote the 
Government mean to give, because I 
should find it extremely embarrassing to 
answer the arguments of hon, Gentlemen 
below the Gangway. The view of the 
Government appears to be that the Irish 
Civil Service is an extravagant Service, 
and the fact that it is an extravagant 
Service is entirely due to the misgovern- 
ment of Ireland. That is the view they 
have expressed in this House, and 
certainly if I held that view I should 
think we were called upon to bear part of 
the burden that would result from a 
diminution of the magnitude of their 
Civil Service to proportions proper to a 
Government—to use an accepted phrase 
—which governs according to the will of 
the Bill. The view I, and those who 


act with me, hold is the direct opposite. 
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We do not think that the Irish Civil 
Service is an extravagant Service, or 
that its magnitude is at all due to any 
fault on the part of this country. We 
think that the Irish Government would 
be in the wrong if it dismissed any of the 
members of this Service. If the Irish 
Government should ever come into 
existence, and if these members are dis- 
missed, and if, in consequence of their dis- 
missal or want of confidence in the 
Government which gentlemen opposite, 
against our views, insist on establishing 
in Ireland there should be a burden on 
some taxpayer or other, the taxpayer 
who ought to bear that burden is the Irish 
taxpayer, who is insisting against the will 
of the English taxpayer and the Scotch 
taxpayer in forcing upon us that altera- 
tion of a Constitution from which all 
these costly results are expected to 
follow. That being our view, we think 
that those who call the tune ought to pay 
the piper, and I shall have no hesitation 
in supporting the Government, however 
illogical their position may be, in defend- 
ing the interests of the British tax- 
payers. 

Mr. SEXTON : The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland is no doubt right when he 
says that we must regard this situation as 
awhole. It is also true that the first of 
the new clauses of the Prime Minister 
governing the financial relations will be 
open to debate on Friday next and the 
succeeding days, and that we shall be 
then able to deal with the whole subject 
of the surplus. At the same time, this 
Amendment, though it goes but a short 
way, goes in the right direction. When 
the right hon. Gentleman tells me 
to regard the situation as a whole 


I do regard it as a whole, and 
what do I find? I find that you 
take from Ireland, as an Imperial 


contribution, every penny of her Revenue 
that is left after the payment of the 
charges as they now exist. I find that 
the only reason why we have any sur- 
plus at all is because you are pleased to 
make what you call a contribution to- 
wards the cost of the police for a certain 
number of years. The only contribution 
we shall have is from the diminishing 
cost; and if the charges were to remain 
the same as they now are when that con- 
tribution ceases, we shall have no surplus 
at all. Unless the Revenue remains at 
its present level—and I am not sure that 
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the Inland Revenue error has yet been 
probed to the bottom—and unless the 
charges remain stationary and do not in- 
crease, the surplus will be encroached 
upon. The charges are increasing. You 
have provided for it in Clause 26; you 
provide for it in this clause, and in a far 
more extensive degree in the Police 
Clause 30. I cannot forecast—no man, 
however keen his intelligence or profound 
his study, can forecast—the precise effect 
of these financial arrangements upon the 
Irish surplus. I am unable to say that 
there will be any surplus, and I have to 
remember that that surplus is required, 
and will be required for many purposes 
apart from those charges. We will be 
responsible for the Irish Church property 
and the charges upon it, and for the 
deficiencies which may arise from Land 
Purchase. We will be responsible for 
£8,000,000 of local loans due to the 
Treasury, and for the future loan service 
of Ireland, which on the present basis 
will amount to £500,000 a year. The 
surplus of £500,000 will be required 
apart from these charges, and I cannot re- 
gard any of the charges you are now 
providing for without the gravest appre- 
hension. Though the Amendment goes 
but a short way, it goes in the right 
direction. I say that the Imperial Go- 
vernment ought to bear a portion of the 
cost of winding up the Imperial system 
in Ireland ; that share could not equitably 
be fixed at less than one-half, and if the 
hon. Member goes to a Division I shall 
feel bound to support him. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 251 ; 
Noes 92.—( Division List, No. 226.) 

It being Midnight, the Chairman left 


the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


LABOUR DIS. UTES (ARBITRATION) 
BILL.—(No. 308.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munve ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) moved the Second Reading 
of this Bill, and said that several in- 
fluential Members of the Opposition had 
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intimated that they deprecated the {The measure was a very useful one; it 
obstruction which had impeded the| was for the extension of a law that 
progress of the measure. [Cries of | already existed for the prevention of 
“Oh!”] accidents, and he would be glad if it 


Objection being taken, Second Reading | should be allowed to pass this stage. 


deferred till To-morrow. | Objection being pressed, Committee 
| deferred till To-morrow. 
CONVEYANCE OF MAILS BILL. | 
(No. 263.) BARBED WIRE FENCES BILL. 
COMMITTEE, Lords Amendments to be considered 
We cotsttese® te Camiites | forthwith ; considered, and agreed to. 
_& nedirrieaiy ag __ | STATUTE LAW REVISICN BILLS. 
Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, eave to the Committee to make a 
he had an Amendment down to omit Special Report ; Special Report brought 
certain words, and he should be glad to up, and read Bie P 6 
hear from the right hon. Gentleman the Copyhold Cinta, Bill [Lords 
Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley) an an er : ‘ , } 
explanation which might suffice to meet = ee ae Lords , 
his views. The right hon. Gentleman + ay eat a = oo meena. 


was aware of the object he had in view, p , 
and he would ask him whether it was to| _ Reports to lie upon the Table, and to 


be provided that cases should be shifted | be printed. [No. 342.] 
from a tribunal selected by the parties to 
the Railway Commissioners? It was MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 

hardly fair if such a power was to! That they have agreed to Amendments 


exist. : to Amendments to— 
Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL Railway Servants (Hours of Labour) 


(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.) Bill, without Amendment. 
said, the application of the words would a Haake € 1 (G l 
be to very few cases under the Parcels ondon County Council (Genera 
Post Act. He could promise that he Powers) Bills, with Amendments. 
would consider the views of the hon. a : 
Gentleman, and see if any alteration| CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 3) BILL. 
was necessary. Read a second time, and committed 
Bill reported, without Amendment. for To-morrow. 


Mr. A. MORLEY hoped the House » 
= - FERTILISERS AND FEEDING STUFFS 
would allow him to take the Third [REMUNERATION]. 


Reading now. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. Resolution reported, . 
“That it is expedient to authorise the pay 


“ ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
CHAFF-CUTTING MACHINES BILL. ment, of remuneration to any Chief Analyst, 


(No. 302.) who may be appointed under the provisions of 
any Act of the present Session to amend the 
COMMITTEE. Law with respect to the sale of Agricultural 


Order for Committee read. Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs.” 

Objection being taken, Resolution agreed to. 

Mr. BENSON (Oxfordshire, Wood- House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
stock) said, he would appeal to hon. after Twelve o'clock. 
Members not to press their objections. 


Mr. Mundella [INDEX. 











